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ANY years since, on 

a sunshiny autumn 

day, a gentleman 

named Mr. Charles 

James Fox, a lawyer 

‘ of eminence, was 

walking with his 

friend Mr. Mantrap 

through a vineyard 

near Melipotamus. 

A vineyard in that 

region of the earth 

is not the shabby 

field of what look 

like stunted goose- 

berry bushes which 

you may see on the 

Rhine. For trellised 

on high from tree to 

tree there hung the 

ripe clusters, rich and red. One cluster, of especial 

size and beauty, attracted the attention of Mr. Fox. 

He had in his hand a walking-stick (made of oak, 

varnished to a yellow hue) with a hook at its 

superior end. With this implement he sought to 

reach that cluster of grapes, with the view of appro- 

priating it to his personal consumption, possibly 

upon the spot. But after repeated attempts, he 

found he could not in any way attain it. Upon 

this Mr. Fox, a man of ready wit intellectually, 

but morally no more than an average human being, 

turned off the little disappointment by saying to his 

friend, ‘‘Oh, bother: I believe the grapes are as 

sour as the disposition of Mr. Snarling.” The 

friends prosecuted their walk. But after they had 
v—1 





proceeded a few miles, it occurred to Mr. Mantrap | 
that Mr. Fox had depreciated the grapes because he 
could not reach them. Mr. Mantrap mentioned the 
occurrence to various acquaintances: and gradually 
it came to be, that in the circle of Mr. Fox’s friends 
SOUR GRAPES grew a proverbial phrase, signifying 
anything a human being would like to get; and, 
failing to get, cried down. 

These facts, now given to the public in an accu- 
rate fashion, were lately made the subject of a short 
narrative in a little volume of moral stories pub- 
lished by an individual whose name I do not 
mention. But by one of those misapprehensions 
which naturally oceur when a story is conveyed by 
oral tradition, that gentleman (of whom I desire to 
speak with the utmost respect) represented that the 
person who acted in the way briefly described, was 
not Mr. C. J. Fox.the eminent lawyer: but the 
well-known inferior animal which is termed a fox. | 
A moment's thought may show how impossible it is |; 
to receive such a representation. For it is extremely | 
doubtful whether a fox would care:to eat grapes, || 
even if he could get a cluster of the very finest: | 
while the notion that such an animal could express | 
his ideas in articulate language, is one which could | 
not possibly be received unless by illiterate persons 
residing at a great distance from a University town. | 

Should the reader have had any difficulty in | 
grasping the full meaning of what has been said, 
it is requested that he should pause at this point, 
and read the preceding paragraphs a second or even 
a third time, before proceeding further. 


Sometimes, in this world, people dishonestly say 
that the grapes they have failed to reach are sour, | 
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| though knowing quite well that the grapes are 
| sweet. 
| 


In this case, these people desire to conceal 
their own disappointment; and (if possible) to make 
the value of the grapes less to such as may ulti- 
mately get them. Sometimes, in this world, when 

| people have done their best to reach the grapes and 

| failed, they come to honestly believe that the 
| grapes are sour. They do, in good faith, cease to 
| care for them: and resign their mind quite cheer- 
| fully to doing without them, But there is no 
reckoning up the odd ways in which the machinery 
| of thought and feeling within human beings works : 


|| and it is the purpose of the present dissertation to 


' 


| notice two of these. 
One is, that when you get the grapes, and 


'| specially if you get them too easily, the grapes are 


| 
| 
j 


| apt, if not exactly to grow sour, yet in great 
measure to lose their flavour. When you fairly get 
a thing, you do not care for it so much. Many 


people have lately been interested and touched by a 


| 
| 


| 


|| truthful representation in the pages of a very grace- 
| ful, natural, and pure writer of fiction, whose pages 


(I have learned with some surprise) various worthy 


| people think it wrong to read. That graceful and 


excellent writer shows us how.a certain young man 
sought the love of a certain young woman: and how 
when that young man (not a noble or worthy man 
indeed) found the love of that poor girl given him so 
fully and unreservedly, he came not to care for it, 
and to think he might have done better. Lead 
him out and chastise him, my friend: and having 
done so, look into your own heart, and see whether 
there be anything like him. If you be a wise 


|| person, you may find reason severely to flagellate 


yourself. For it is the ungrateful and unworthy 
| way of average human nature, to undervalue the 


|| blessings God gives us, if they come too cheaply 


| and easily. Even Bruce, at the source of the Nile, 
| thought to himself, ‘‘Is this all?” And Gibbon, 
_ looking out upon the Lake of Geneva after writing 
_ the last lines of the Decline and Fall, tells us how 


| he thought and felt in like manner. 


| ‘This, however, is not my special subject. My 
subject is also connected with grapes: but it is a 
| different phenomenon to which I solicit the reader’s 
| rapt and delighted attention. It is, how suddenly 
certain grapes grow sweet, when you find you can 
ges them. You had no estimate at all of these 
grapes before: or you even thought them sour. 
But suddenly you find the hook at the end of your 
walking-stick can reach them: suddenly you find 
you can get them: and now you judge of them 
quite differently. 
Many young women have thought, quite honestly : 
, and perhaps have said, in the injudicious way in 
which inexperienced people talk ; that they would 
not marry such and such a man upon any account. 
But some fine afternoon, the man in question asked 
| them: and to the astonishment of their friends 
_ (some of whom would have been glad to do the like 
| themselves), the young ladies gladly accepted the 
| human being, held in such unfavourable estimation 


| 





before. It just made all the difference, to find that 
the thing could be got. They began, all at once, to 


have quite a different estimate of the man: to || 
think of him and of his qualifications in quite a || 


different way. The grapes suddenly grew sweet. 





And instead of being contumeliously cast into the 


ditch, they were eaten with considerable satis- || 


faction. 


Even so have young clergymen, fresh from the || 
University, thought that they would not on any || 
account take such a small living, or such a shabby || 
church : and in a little while been very thankful to |) 
get one not so good. And I do not mean at present, || 
in the case of either the young women or the young |; 


preachers, that they learn humbler ideas of them- 
selves as time goes on, and come to lowlier expecta- 
tions. That, of course, is true: but my present 


assertion is, that in truth when the thing is put || 
within their reach, they come to think more highly || 
of it: they come to see all its advantages and 


merits: they are not merely resigned to take it ; 
they are glad to get it. Many a man is now ina 


place in life, and very content and thankful to be } 


there, which he would have repudiated the notion | 


of his accepting, very shortly before he accepted it | 


with thankfulness. 


The truth is, that if you look carefully, and look | 


for some length of time, into the character of | 


almost anything that is not positively bad, you will || 


see a great deal of good about it. Friends in my | 
own calling, do you not remember how, in your 


student days, you used to look at the shabby || 


churches of our native land, when shabby churches 


are (alas!) the rule, and decorous ones the excep- || 


tion : and how you wondered then how their incum- 
bents could stand them? You thought how much 
it would add to the difficulty of conducting public | 
worship worthily, to be obliged to do it under 
the cross-influence of a dirty dilapidated barn, with 


a mass of rickety pews, where every arrangement || 


would jar distressingly upon the whole nervous | 
system of every man with a vestige of taste. You | 
remember how your heart sunk as you looked at | 
the vile waggon-roofed meeting-house in a dirty | 
village street, with no ehurchyard at all round 
it; or with the mangy, weedy, miserable-looking 
pound which even twenty years since was in many 
places thought good enough for the solemn sleep of | 
the redeemed body, still united to the Saviour. | 
And you remember how earnestly you hoped that 


you might be favoured so highly as to attain a || 


parish where the church was a building at least 
decent ; and if possible fairly ecclesiastical. And 


yet, it is extremely likely you got a remarkably | 


shabby church for your first one: and it is in the 
highest degree probable that in a little you got 
quite interested in it, and thought it really very 
good. Of course, when my friend Mr. Snarling 
reads this, he will exclaim, What, is not the clergy- 
man’s work so weighty, that it ought not to matter 


\ 


|| 
to him in the least what the mere outward building | 


is like? Is not the spiritual church the great thing 


‘ 
| 
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may not God be worshipped in the humblest place 
as heartily as in the noblest? And I reply to that 
candid person, who never misrepresented any one, 
and who never said a good word of any one,—Yes, 
my acquaintance: I remember all that. But still 
L hold that little vexatious external circumstances 
have a great effect in producing a feeling of irrita- 
) tion the reverse of devotional: and I believe that 
we poor creatures, with our wandering thoughts and 
our cold hearts, are much more likely to worship in 
spirit, if we are kept free from such unfriendly 
influences: and if our worship be surrounded by all 
the outward decency and solemnity which are 
attainable. Give us a decorous building, I don’t ask 
for a grand one: give us quictude and order in all 
its arrangements: give us church music that soothes 
| and cheers and brings us fresh heart: give us an 
| assemblage of seemingly devout worshippers. And 
| these things being present, I do not hesitate to 
say that the average worshipper will be far more 
| likely to offer true spiritual worship, than in places 
| to which I could easily point, where the discredit- 
able building and the slovenly service are an offence 
and a mortification to every one with any sense of 
| what is fit, 
| This, however, is by the bye. I could say much 
| more on the subject. But I remember, thankfully, 
| that it is a subject on which all educated persons 
uow think alike, everywhere. It did not use té be 
| 80, once. 
But not merely as regards churches, but as 
regards most other things: my principle holds 
| true, that if you look carefully and for some time 
into the qualifications of almost anything not posi- 
| tively bad, you will discern a great deal of good 
| about it. Take a very ordinary-looking bunch of 
| grapes: take even a bunch of grapes which appears 
| sour at a cursory glance: look at it carefully for a 
| good while, with the sense that it is your own ; 
| and it will sweeten before your eyes, You pass 
a seedy little country house, looking like a fourth- 
| rate farm-house; you think, and possibly say, (if 





| that it isa wretched hole. The man who lives in 
| it has very likely persuaded himself that it is a 
| very handsome and attractive place. ‘*What kind 
_ of manse have you got?” said my friend Smith toa 
| certain worthy clergyman. ‘Oh, it is a beautiful 

place,” was the prompt reply. It was in fact a 
| dismal weather-stained whitewashed erection, with- 
| out an architectural feature, with hardly a tree or 
| an evergreen near it, standing on a bleak hill-side. 
| Smith heard the reply with great pleasure ; feeling 
| thankful that by God’s kind appointment a sensible 
man’s own grapes seem sweet to him, which appear 
sour to everybody else ; and to nobody sourer than 
to himself, before they became his own. The only 
wonder Smith felt was, that the good minister's 
reply had not been stronger. He was prepared to 
hear the good man say, “Oh, it is the most beau- 
tiful place in Scotland!” For people in general 
cannot express their appreciation of things, without 


Sea 











| the man who lives in it be a friend of your own,) | 





introducing comparisons ; and indeed superlatives. 
If a man’s window commands a fine view, he is not 
content to say that it does command a fine view : 
No, it commands ‘‘ the finest view in Britain.” If 
a human being has an attack of illness, about a 
hundredth part as bad as hundreds of people endure 
every day, that human being will probably be 
quite indignant unless you recognise it as a fact, 
that nobody ever suffered so much before. Take 
an undistinguished volume from your shelves: read 
it carefully in your leisure hours for several even- | 
ings: and that undistinguished volume will become | 
(in your estimation) an important one. My friend 
Smith, when he went to his country parish, was 
obliged for several months to have his books in 
large packing-boxes, his study not being ready to 
receive them. He lived in a lonely rural spot, for | 
many wintry weeks, all alone. It was a charming | 
scene around, indeed : warm with green ivy and yews 
and hollies through the brief daylight: but dreary | 
and solitary through the long dark evenings to 
a man accustomed to gas-lit streets. Soon after 
settling there, Smith chanced to draw forth from | 
a box a certain volume, which had remained for | 
months in his bookcase unnoted: one among many 
more, all very like. And on every Sunday evening 
of that solitary time, Smith read in that volume. 


| He read with pleasure and profit. Ever since then, 


he has thought the book a valuable and excellent 
one. It is distinguished among his books as the 
Bishop of Anywhere is among five hundred other 
clergymen: not that he is a whit wiser or better, 
but that he has been accidentally made more con- 
spicuous. When Smith turns over its leaves now, 
the moaning of January winds through the pine 
wood comes back ; and the brawl of a brook, winter- 
flooded. In brief, that cluster of grapes suddenly 
sweetened, because its merits were fairly weighed. 
If a thing be good at all, look at it and examine it, 
and it will seem better. 

Now, a thing you have no chance of getting, you 
never seriously weigh the merits of. When you 
receive a half offer of a place in life, it is quite fair 
for you to say, ‘“‘ Offer it fairly, and I shal think of 
it.” You cannot take the trouble of estimating it 
now. It is a laborious and anxious thing to make 
up your mind in such a case» You must consider, 
and count up, and weigh, possibly a great number 
of circumstances. You do not choose to undergo 
that fatigue, perhaps for no result. And if you 
be in perplexity what to do, the balance may be 
turned just by the fact that the thing is attainable. 
Hence the truth of that true proverb, that Faint 
heart never won fair lady. Tf you are fond of Miss 
Smith, and wish to marry her, don’t speculate at 
home whether or not she will have vou. Go and 
ask her. Your asking may be the very thing that 
will decide her to have you. And you, patron or 
electors of some little country parish which is 
vacant, don’t say ‘‘ We need never offer it to such 
and such an eminent preacher: he would never 
think of it!” Goand try him. Perhaps he may. 
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Perhaps you may catch him just at a time when he 
is feeling weary and exhausted: when he is growing 
old: when your offer may recall with fresh beauty 
the green fields and trees amid which he once was 
yoang: when he is sighing for a little rest. I could 
point out instances, more than one or two, in 
England and in Scotland, in which a bold offering 
of a bunch of grapes to a distinguished human 
being, induced him to accept the grapes: though 
you would have fancied, beforehand, that they 
would have been no temptation to him. I have 
known a man who (in a moral sense) refused a pine- 
apple, afterwards accept a turnip ; and like it. We 
have all heard of a good man who might have lived 
in a palace, holding a position of great rank and 
gain, and of very easy duty ; who put that golden 
cluster of grapes aside : and by his own free choice 
went to a place of hard work and little fame or 
profit, to remain there one of the happiest as well 
as one of the noblest and most useful of humankind ! 
And the only way in which I can account for 
various marriages, is by supposing that the grapes 
suddenly grew irresistibly sweet, just when it 
appeared that they could be had. You may have 
known a fair young girl quite willingly and happily 
marry a good old creature, whom you would have 
said d priori she was quite sure to refuse. But 
when the old creature made offer of his faded self 
(and his unfaded possessions), the whole thing offered 
acquired a sudden value and beauty. He might be 
an odd stick ; but then his estate had most beauti- 
ful timber. Intellectually and morally he might be 
inferior, or even deficient: but then his three per 
cents, formed a positive quantity, of enormous 
amount. The whole thing offered had to be re- 
|| garded as one bunch of grapes. And if some of the 
|| grapes were sour and shrivelled, a greater number 
|| of them was plump and juicy. 

| Nobody who reads this page really knows whether 
| he would like to be Lord Chancellor, or to live in a 
house like Windsor Castle. The writer has not the 
faintest idea whether he would like to be Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. We never even ourselves to 
such things as these. We don’t seriously consider 
whether the grapes are sweet or sour, which there 
is not the faintest possibility of our ever reaching. 
When Mr. Disraeli (as he himself said in Parlia- 
ment) ‘‘ would have been very thankful for some 
small place,” he had never lifted his eyes to the 
leadership of a certain great political party. Of 
|| that lofty cluster he had no estimate then: but 
|| the modest little bunch of twelve hundred a-year 
|| seemed attainable, and so seemed sweet. But he 
|| was a great man when he said ‘“‘I am very glad 
|| now I did not get it!” He was destined to some- 
thing bigger, and loftier. And when that greater 
position at last loomed in view, and became possible, 
|| became likely,—we can well believe that the great 
| orator began to estimate it: and that it became an 
object of honourable ambition when it was very 
near, and was all but grasped. When the prize 
is within reach, it becomes precious. When the 





Atlantic cable was being laid, you can think how 
precious it would seem when the vessels which 
were laying it had got within a mile or two of land. 
Yes, success, just within our grasp, grows inesti- 
mably valuable. The cluster of grapes, long striven 
after, and now at length just got hold of,—how 
sweet it seems! 

My friend Mr. Brown had often remarked to me, 


**Tf ever there was a hideous erection on the face 


of the earth, it is that St. Sophia’s Church: and I 
don’t know a man less to be envied than the incum- 


bent of so laborious and troublesome a parish.” || 


Brown and I were sitting on the wall of his beau- 


tiful churchyard in the country, one fine summer |}; 


day, when he made this remark; adding, ‘‘ How 


much happier a life we have here, in this pure air | 


and among these sweet fields” (and indeed the 
fragrance of the clover was very delightful that 
day): ‘‘and with our kindly, well-behaved country 
people!”? I need hardly mention, that Mr. Brown 
shortly afterwards succeeded to the vacant charge 
of St. Sophia’s, a huge church in a great city. He 
was offered it in a kind way: saw its claims and 
advantages in a new light: accepted it, and is very 
happy in it. And recently he recalled to my 
memory his former estimate of it, and said how 
mistaken it was. He even added, that although 
the architecture of St. Sophia’s was not the purest 


Gothic (it is in fact not Gothic at all), still there is || 


a simple grandeur about it, which produces a great 
effect upon the mind when you grow accustomed to 
it. ‘*I used to laugh,” he said, ‘‘at poor old Dr. 
Log when he declared it was the finest church in 
Britain : but, do you know, some of its proportions 
are really unrivalled. Here, for instance, look at 
that arch,”—and then he went on at considerable 
length. The truth was, that the grapes had sud- 
denly sweetened. The position, never thought of, 
or thought of only as quite unattainable, was a very 
different thing now. 

I do not for a moment suppose any insincerity on 
the part of my friend. He quite sincerely esteemed 
the grapes as sour, when they hung beyond his 
reach. He quite sincerely esteemed them as sweet, 
when he came to know them better. But, as a 
general rule, whenever any man or woman under- 


values and despises something which average human 


nature prizes and enjoys, we may say that if the 
grapes are fairly put within reach, they would 
suddenly and greatly sweeten. I speak of average 
human nature. There are exceptional cases. There 
is a great and good man, who did not choose to be 
a Bishop ; who did not choose to be an Archbishop. 
The test is, that he was offered these places and 
refused them. But there area great many men, 
who could quite honestly say that they don’t want 
to be Bishops or Archbishops. But then they have 
not been tried: and there are some that I should 
not like to try. I believe the lawn would brighten 
into effulgence, when it was offered. The oppor- 
tunity of usefulness would appear so great, that it 
could not in conscience be refused. The grapes, 
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being within reach, would grow so sweet, that those 
good men would forget their old professions, and (in 
the words of Lord Castlereagh) turn their backs 
upon themselves. 

Perhaps you have known a refined young lady of 
thirty-nine years, who looked with disdain at her 
younger female friends when they got married. 
She wondered at their weakness in getting spoony 
about any man: and despised their flutter of interest 
in the immediate prospect of the wedding-day and 
all its little arrangements. The whole thing— 
trousseau, cards, favours, cake—was contemptible. 
Perhaps you have known such a mature young lady 
get married herself at last: and evince a pride and 
an exhilaration in the prospect such as are rarely 
seen. It was delightful to witness the maidenly 
airs of the individual to whom the bunch of grapes 
had finally become attainable: the enthusiastic 
affection she testified towards the romantic hero 
(weighing sixteen stone) to whom she had given her 
young affections: the anguish of perplexity as to 
the material and fashion of the wedding-dress: in 
short, the sudden sweetening of the grapes which 
had previously been so remarkably sour. There is 
nothing here to laugh at: it is a beneficent provi- 
dential arrangement. In all walks of life you may 
have remarked the same. You may have known a 
hard-featured and well-principled servant, who, 
| having no admirer, gave herself out as a man-hater, 
| and believed herself to be one. But some one turn- 
| ing up who (let us hope) admired and appreciated 
her real excellence, that admirable young woman 
grew quite tremendous: first, in her pride and 
exultation that she had a beau; and secondly, in 
| her admiration and fondness for him, Yes: turn 
out human nature with a pitch-fork ; and it will 
come back again. 

Perhaps you have known a wealthy old gentle- 
man, living quietly somewhere in the City (let the 
word be understood in its Cockney sense), and going 
into no society whatever ; who frequently professed 
to despise the vanities to which other folk attach 
importance. He utterly contemned such things 
as a fine house, a fashionable neighbourhood, titled 
acquaintances and the like, And he did it all, 
quite sincerely. But nature had her way at last. 
That wealthy gentleman bought a house in an aris- 
tocratic West End square. His elation at finding 
himself there was pleasing, yet a little irritating. 
He could not refrain from telling every one that 
he lived there. Occasionally he would cut short a 
conversation with a City acquaintance, by stating 
that he ‘‘must be home to dinner at half-past seven 
in Berkeley Square.” He speedily informed himself 
of the precise social standing of every inhabitant of 
| that handsome quadrangle: and would even pro- 
| duce the ‘‘Court Guide” and tell an occasional 
visitor about the rank and connections of each name 
in the square. The delight with which he beheld 
a peer at his dinner-table may be conceived but not 
described. The grapes, in fact, had in all sincerity 
been esteemed as sour till he got possession of them. 





Then, all of a sudden, they became inconceivably 
sweet. So you may have beheld a plain respectable 
man, who had made a considerable fortune in the 
oil trade, buy a property in the country and settle 
there. ‘‘I want nothing to do with your stuck-up 
gentry,” said that respectable man: ‘I shall keep 
by my old friends Smith, Brown, and Robinson, 
who were apprentices with old McOily along with 
me, forty years ago.” But when the carriage of 
the neighbouring baronet drove up to the worthy 
man’s door to call, it and its inmates were received 
with enthusiasm. There was, after all, a refinement 
of manner and feeling about gentle blood, not pos- 
sessed by Smith and the others: and after a little 
intercourse with the family of the baronet and with 
other similar families, poor Smith, Brown, and 
Robinson got so chilly a reception at the country 
house, and were so infuriated by the frequent men- 
tion and the high laudation of the landed families 
about (whom Smith and his friends did not know 
at all), that these old acquaintances quite dropped 
off; and the good old oil-merchant was left to the 
enjoyment of the grapes, formerly so sour and now 
so sweet. It is all in human nature. You may 
have known a cultivated man, with a small income, 
living in a city of very rich and not remarkably 
cultivated men. You may have heard him speak 
with much contempt of mere vulgar wealth, and 
of certain neighbours who possessed it. And you 
felt how easily that cultivated man might be led 
to change his tune. I have witnessed a parallel 
case. Once upon a time, the writer was walking 
along a certain country road ; a walk of nine miles. 
He overtook a little boy, walking along man- 
fully by himself: a little fellow of seven years old. 
The two wayfarers proceeded together for several 
miles, conversing of various subjects. It appeared 
in the course of conversation, that the little boy, 
whose parents are very poor, never had any pocket- 
money. I don’t believe he ever had a penny to 
spend, in all his life. He stated that he did not 
care for money ; nor for the good things (in a child’s 
sense of that phrase) which might be bought with 
it. And parting from the little man, I could not but 
tip him a shilling. Every human being who will 
ever read this page would of course have done the 
same. It was his very first shilling. He tried to 
receive it with philosophic composure, as if he did 
not care a bit about it. But he tried with little 
success. It: was easy to see how different a thing 
a shilling had suddenly grown. The grapes had all 
at once sweetened. 

But it is the same way everywhere, An author 
without popular estimation thinks he can do quite 
well without it: he does not care for it. ‘‘ The 
world knows nothing of its greatest men ;” nor, 
let us add, of its best. Yet popular favour proves 
very pleasant, when it comes at last. So a 
barrister without briefs does not want them or 
value them ; till they come. So with the schoolboy 
who does not care for prizes: so with the student 
at college whose prize essays fail, through the 
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incompetence of the judges. So (I fear) with the 
very intellectual preacher who would rather have 
his church empty than full: and who (at present) 
thinks that only the stupid and blinded are likely 
to attend a church where all the seats are occupied. 
I have known clever young fellows, more than two 
or three, who at a very early age had outgrown all 
ambition : men who had in them the makings of 
great things, but by free choice took to a quiet and 
unnoted life: men whose University standing had 
been unrivalled, but who instead of aiming at like 
eminence afterwards, took to gardening, toevergreens 
and grass and trees: to contented walks through 
winter fields : to preaching to fifty rustic labourers: 
to reading black letter books in chambers at the 
Temple, instead of trying for the Great Seal : quite 
happy, and quite sincere in thinking and saying 
they did not care for more eminent places. But at 
length, perhaps, success and eminence come : and 
they are very glad and pleased. Their views of 
these things are quite changed. They see that 
they can be more useful than they are. They feel 
that there was a good deal of indolent self-indulgence 
in the life they had been leading: that there is 
more in this life than to practise a refined Epicu- 
reanism,—at least while strength and spirits suffice 
for more. The day may come, when these shall be 
worn out: and then the old thing will again be 
pleasant. 

Let us hear the sum of the whole matter. If 
there be anything in this world, which is in its 
nature agreeable to average humanity, yet which 
you think sour ; the likelihood is that if you got it 
it would grow sweet. You cannot finally turn out 
nature. Though you may mow it down very 
tightly, it will grow again, as grass does in the like 
contingency. And if there be in you evil and un- 
worthy tendencies which by God’s grace you have 
resolved to extirpate, you must keep a constant eye 
upon them. You must knock them on the head 
not once for all ; but daily and hourly. 

There are things, perhaps, which you know you 
would like so much, yet which are so unattainable, 
that you will not allow yourself to think of them. 
That way lies your safety. If you allowed yourself 
to dwell upon them, and upon their pleasures and 
advantages, you would grow discontented with 
what you have. So, though you cannot help some- 
times casting a hasty glance at the cluster of grapes, 
hanging high, which you would like, but which you 
will never have,—yet don’t look long at it. Don’t 
sit down, and contemplate it for a good while from 
various points of view, and think how much you 
would like it. That will only make you unhappy. 
And if you have known this world long, then you 
know this about it: that the thing you would like 
best is just the last you are ever likely to get. But 
of this I shall say no more. I said something like 


| 





it once before: and got a shower of long letters 
controverting it. 

If a young fellow fails in his profession : and then 
say he did not want to succeed ; let us believe him. 
He is entitled to this. We do him, in most cases, 
no more than justice. The grapes have indeed 


grown sour: and it is a kind appointment of Provi- 
dence that it isso. But if success should come yet, 
you will find them sweeten again, surprisingly. 


In writing upon this subject, I have been led to 
think of many things: and to think of many old 
acquaintances. Not very cheerfully did the writer 
trace out the first page: still less so the last. How 
sadly short has many a one of whom we expected 
great things, fallen of those expectations! Is there 
one, of the clever boys and thoughtful lads, that 
has done as much as we looked for? Not one. 

The great thing, of course, that resigns one to 
this, and to anything else, is the firm belief that 
God orders all. “Ir HAD PLEASED Gop to form 
poor Ned, a thing of idiot mind,” wrote Southey. 
There the matter is settled. We have not a word 
more to say. ‘‘I was dumb; I opened not my 
mouth: BECAUSE THovU DiDsT IT!” 


We have all smiled at the fable of AZsop, of 
which the writer has given you the accurate ver- 
sion: and smiled at many manifestations we have 
seen in life, showing its truth ; and showing us how 
human nature age after age abides the self-same 
thing. I believe it is one of the most beneficent 
arrangements of God’s providential government, 
that the grapes we cannot reach grow sour. But 
for that, this would be a world of turned heads and 
broken hearts. Who has got the purple clusters he 
in his childhood thought to get? ‘Yet who (if a 
sensible mortal) cares? You were to have been a 
laurelled hero: you are in fact a half-pay captain, 
glad to be made adjutant of a militia regiment. 
You were to have been Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain : you are in fact parish minister of Drums- 
leekie, with a smoky manse, and heritors who 
oppose the augmentation of your living. You were 
to have lived in a grand castle, possibly built of 
alternate blocks of gold and silver: you live, in 
fact, in a plain house in a street, and find it hard 
enough to pay the Christmas bills. And you were 
to have been buried, at last, in Westminster Abbey : 
while in fact you won’t. But the beauty has faded 
off the things never to be attained; and the humble 
grapes you could reach have sweetened : and you 
are content. Yet there are grapes which, if sub- 
mitted to your close inspection, would seem so 
sweet that in comparison with them those you have 
would seem very insipid: so you may be glad you 
will never see those grapes too near nor too long. 

A. K. H. B, 
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THE DUKE OF BRUNSWICK’S DIAMONDS. 


Tur famous Duke of Brunswick, he surely must be 
blest, 

With the richest hoard of diamonds that ever man 
possest : 

So rich and rare, so bright and fair, were never 
known before— 

I almost feel it wealth enough to tell of such a 
store.— 


There’s one of curious history traced back to a 
Turkish sabre, 

Another, supposed invaluable, belong’d to the 
Emperor Baber ; 

And a solitaire of twelve rich gems, whose chronicles 
reveal 

That they button’d the vest of Pedro, the Emperor 
of Brazil. 

There’s one of surpassing lustre, but of a blackish 
dye, 

That served for many centuries as an Indian idol’s 
eye. 

There’s one that blazed on a German throne, and 
one of the purest sheen 

That upon the lily finger shone of Mary, the Scottish 
queen. 

Diamonds bright as the starry spheres, and diamonds 
dark as the jet, 

And two that have dangled at the ears of Marie 
Antoinette. 

In short, the rarest collection of ancient or modern 
time ; 

| But to give the merest catalogue is beyond the 
province of rhyme. 

You must see the Duke’s own volume for their 
histories, lustre and rate, 

Which he gives in octavo, pages two hundred and 
sixty-eight. 


Now surely the Duke is the happiest man that 
lives this side 0’ the gtave. 

Alas! he is chain’d by bis diamonds, he is body 
and soul their slave ! 

In a Bastile house at Paris he lives, shut up from 
the sun and the breeze, 

By a great dead wall surrounded, and a warlike 
chevaux de frise. 

So that when the scaler touches a prong he touches 
a secret spring, 

And raises the larum loud and long as the bells of 
the Bastile ring. 


| 





Deep sunk in these dark defences lies the bed-room 
of the Duke, 

Into which the honest light of heaven is scarcely 
permitted to look— 

A room with one chink for a window, and a door | 
with wonderful guards, 

Which opens to one alone whe knows the secret of 
the wards ; 

And into the strong thick wall of his room, in a 
double-ribb’d iron chest, 

Like cats’ eyes gleaming in the gloom, the living | 
diamonds rest. 

Before them lies the happy Duke, with a dozen 
loaded pistols, 

That he, without leaving his bed, may enjoy and | 
defend the precious crystals. — 

But grant that a burglar scales the wall, vaults || 
over the chevaux de frise, | 

Breaks open the doors and slays the Duke—What 
then? Is the treasure his? 

Not yet ; for the Duke had closed the safe ere the | 
thief to his chamber got ;— 

If he force the locks, four guns go off and batter | 
him from the spot! 


Now is not the Duke the happicst man that lives 
this side o’ the grave? 
Alas! he is chain’d by liis diamonds, he is body || 
and soul their slave ! | 
He dares not leave his diamonds, he dares not go || 
from home ; 
O’er the cloud-capt heights, through the lowly | 
vales, he has no heart to roam. 
Beside the diamond's costly light all other light is | 
dim ; 
Winter and summer, day and night, can take no 
hold on him. 
Methinks he would be a 
poor as I, 1 
Who have no gems but yon twinkling stars, the 
diamonds of the sky. 
Could he the dewy daisies love, those diamonds of || 
the sod, 
Methinks he were a happier man, and a little || 
nearer God. 
I also think, could he sell all and give it to the 
poor, 
The famous Duke of Brunswick’s name would 
gloriously endure. 


° 1} 
richer man were he as || 


ROBERT LEIGHTON, 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
By ISAAC TAYLOR. 
L—THE CORNISH COAST SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


‘¢ All thy waves and thy billows are gone over me.” 


_ _ Wuen inland people hear of a shipwreck, if they 

picture the scene, they think of a hurricane, and of 
| billows running mountains high, and of canvas 
torn to ribbons and streaming in the wind, and of 
other proper accompaniments of such a catastrophe. 
; But those who have lived long upon a seaboard, 
| especially if they have spent winters upon a 
| dangerous coast, well know, not only that many a 
good ship goes to the bottom in still water, but 
| that the breaking up of the stoutest build may take 
place apart from a tornado; nay, at a time when 
| the heavens are dappled with the bright elouds that 
indicate settled fine weather. In truth, if one 
| would rightly estimate the inherent powers of this 
| mighty Atlantic which washes our shores, one 
| should see the mantling waves thereof doing their 
|| work of destruction, in their own manner, upon 
| man’s work, at a time when the torn sails of a 
wreck, instead of streaming out from the splintered 
|| masts to leeward, hang motionless from the yards. 
No doubt there must have been a hurricane some 
|| while ago—somewhere—otherwise a ship of large 
| size would not have come to lodge itself high upon 
| the rocks, where now we find it; but this cyclone 
| raged away upon the ocean, perhaps five degrees, or 
| more, of west longitude, and ourselves on shore, at 
the Land’s End, may have had no other notice of it 
| than has been given us by the awful swell that has 
| lately shaken the North coast as high up as Lundy 
Island. And this notice also we have had—that 
|| seaweed enough to manure the duchy has skirted 
| Mount’s Bay, all along shore from St. Buryan to 
Cuddan Point. 

More sublime and more impressive than a riotous 

hurricane, is such a spectacle of the proper heaving 
and battering force of the waves, when a mighty 
|| swell from the mid-ocean comes mantling up 
i| channel to do its work of ruin upon a ship of 
|| 1000 tons, that has wedged itself somewhere in the 
| jaws of an iron coast. Such jaws there are at the 
| foot of several promontories, between the Longships 
| and Hartland Point; and these (‘‘Cape Death,” 
each of them might well be called) are marked by 
| the huge fractured timbers that sprout up in the 
caves and recesses of the adjoining coast, where the 
|| relics of wrecks have found depth enough of sand to 
| root themselves firmly, and where they keep their 
position through a winter or two ;—or perhaps even 
for many winters. 

A shipwreck, if we are thinking of the demolition 
of a large vessel near in-shore, has indeed been occa- 
sioned by the winds ; but it is actually effected by 
the waves. It may be that jagged rocks, or firmly- 








compacted sands, hold the victim fast, and forbid 
its escape. Then comes in to do its office the 
hydraulic force of the sea, which shows itself to be 
a power of lifting, and a power of battering, and a 
power of rending and tearing and riving, and of 
splitting to shreds, and, as one might say, of 
chewing, such hard aliment as iron-bolts, copper- 
sheeting, oak-planking, and teakwood timbers. 
Not unfitly might the final process of a shipwreck 
of this sort be likened to the manner of the tiger, 
or the cat, with its victim, if it be a prey of the 
larger sort: for the ravenous brute takes up the 
quivering creature by the shoulders, gives it a bang 
on the ground, and a violent shake, and again 
another bang, until it has knocked the life out of 
it, and then rends open the entrails. Thus may 
one see this smooth-faced Atlantic, that purrs so 
gently upon the lap of Mother Britannia at some 
times, at another time doing vengeance upon one of 
her helpless craft, held fast in a corner. 

It may need the poet’s eye to put a metaphoric 
sense uffon the face of Nature—inland ; and it may 
need the poet’s tongue duly to speak of mountains, 
hills, woods, rivers, plains, as if these material 
objects were endowed with soul and sentiment ; 
but I think one must be quite of an unpoetic tem- 
perament not to be prompted to impute a soul of its 
own to the ocean—especially at those times when, 
some time after the tempest is stilled, the great || 
deep is seen to be travelling on in-shore in its || 
might, as if moving at its own proper impulse, and | 
as if it were bent upon the achievement of a purpose 
which it has meditated in some far-off longitude, 
and is resolved now to accomplish. At such a time 
the meditative spectator is apt to imagine that this | 
awful force—this world of waters—is endued with 
a mind and a will, and is mustering its host of 
waves, banners spread, to meet an enemy. On a 
fine morning—let it be in November, when barely 
a breeze is stirring—you take your position aloft, 
upon the abutment of rocks opposite the Longships, 
and let it be at the height of the spring tides, 
when not merely is the tide on the flow up channel, 
but when a mountain of water is in progress to 
choke the channel on both sides, and to flood all 
the harbours of the Devon coast, and of South 
Wales. Then it is, and at such a time and place, 
that you may see the Atlantic quite itself; and 
then it is that you may hear its own voice, not 
mingled with the roar of astorm. In a storm there 
is a deafening racket of outrageous winds, and 
nothing far and wide is to be seen but millions of 
rags of froth streaming high in air, and gone inland 
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to scour the moors. At such atime it may seem 
that ocean is the party that suffers, and that Auster 
or Boreas is the wrong-doer; but a deep ocean- 
swell, at flow of the tide, in quiet weather, offers to 
view a spectacle which touches upon the sublime 
in this way, that a greater volume of movement and 
a greater amount of action than is seen in any other 
instance in Nature, is going on under the eye at the 
impulse of one law in dynamics ; and this one law 
is now taking effect without disturbance or abate- 
ment, and without noise. There is, moreover, one 
form or model of the wave that governs this move- 
ment, and there is one hue or colour, far and near, 
that pervades the scene. No distant gay horizon 
attracts the eye, no rainbow-streaks adorn the mid- 
distance. Seldom does there appear in the offing so 
much as a feathery breaker. All that you look at 
is sheer force, which shows itself as the symbol 
of a power that is unmeasured and irresistible. 
Nevertheless, these aspects of sublimity in the 
material world, if the sublimity be material, and 
nothing else, may quickly be overmatched in its 
effect upon the imagination by a very small ad- 
mixture of an element of another and a higher 
order. Let only one drop of emotion touch our 
human sympathies, and suddenly mingle itself with 
this material sublimity, and in a moment I feel that 
human life, and human souls, and human affections, 
outweigh the wide Atlantic and all its waves. 
Let it be that just now, where I stand, looking 
down upon this magnific heaving of the bosom of 
the ocean, there enters—somewhere in the mid- 
distance—upon the field of vision, an object which is 
not by itself at all conspicuous, and which yet is not 
to be mistaken: it. is a dismantled vessel lifting itself 
painfully over the billows. The ship is disabled, 
but it is not deserted, for a signal of distress has 
just now been hoisted at the stern. Thus it is that 
the sublime in the things of earth or of ocean is 
found to be of little account comparatively: for 
what are hurricanes, or earthquakes, or volcanic 
eruptions? or what, if we could witness it, what 
would be even the rolling together of the heavens 
as a scroll, if, at the heart of this upthrow of the 
elements, human life, and human. weal and woe, 
were seen to be trembling in the crisis of its fate! 
There is now in view this ship ; two of her masts 
are shivered, but she carries sail, and she is seen to 
obey the helm—she holds her head to the sea, and 
it is possible that she may weather the rocks, for 
she has yet two hours of daylight, and an hour of 
the flow of the tide up channel. Are there any 
hands on board able to stand to their duty? Only 
let the ship work herself fairly out of Whitesand 
Bay, and she may be able to get into St. Ives, or 
perhaps Padstow. Within a very little—it is not 
more than a cable’s length—and she may do it! 
How hard does she labour, foreship and abaft, as 
if bravely intent to save her dozen hands on 
board! Shall they be saved? Saved or lost they 
must be before the next morning’s light. A group 
of the people of the next nearest fishing village has 





gathered on to the spot whence this doubtful run 
for life or death may best be witnessed. Every 
heart, or surely every human heart, beats with 
hope and fear; and there are women too in the 
crowd—mothers with their babies—these mothers, 
at least, will feel as woman does. But is it so 
in fact? If I ask so strange a question as this, 
in a tone as if it could be asked in doubt, I must 
go back to the recollections of many years—fifty 
years or sixty—when things were seen and done 
on the Cornish coast which, as I suppose, have 
long ago ceased to be seen or done there. And 
it must now be seventy or eighty years, or more, 
since such things were done, as would at this 
time seem to be quite incredible if they were 
narrated. 

L ask leave, then, to travel up the stream of time 
a full half century, or thereabouts; and when we 
are there—that is to say, the reader and the writer— 
we will lodge ourselves snugly in a tidy house, in 
the cleanest street of a small fishing town, where 
droves of pack-horses laden with copper ore may 
be seen at any time, and where the hubbub of the 
pilchard fishery may be witnessed in August and 
September. 

With what sort of preparation is it that the 
fit of fury comes on, when a gale indeed is, as 
they say, a brewing? The prognostics are of the 
sort that are seldom, if ever, falsified ; for it is to 
be understood that those great meteorologic evo- 
lutions of which hurricanes are a part only, or of 
which they are the closing act, are wrought out 
upon a vast scale—a scale much too large to be 
liable to the caprices of our every-day alternations 
of sunshine and shower. The tornado may have 
come down to the surface in a northern latitude 
from an upper region of the equatorial atmosphere, 
and it may actually impinge upon only a hundred 
or two hundred miles of the earth’s surface in a 
northern latitude ; but this surface of impact, as it 
may be called, is the segment of a circle the 
diameter of which may measure five hundred or a 
thousand miles. The atmospheric mass, thrown off 
from the tropics with equatorial speed, comes down 
charged with a great part of its tropical velocity ; 
and therefore, although there may have been a dead 
calm fore and aft of the storm, the storm itself, 
where it does touch the surface, lashes the ocean to 
a_rage, scatters ships, and, inland, it uproots the 
oaks out of which future ships should have been 
constructed. This great telluric uproar will not fail, 
therefore, to show signs of its coming a day or two 
beforehand. The sky and the clouds give evidence 
that a change has had place in the electric condition 
of the atmosphere; and it is a change which will 
not disappoint either the fears of sailors, or the 
hopes of Cornish wreckers ! 

The south-western extremity of England—that 
is to say, the counties of Cornwall and Devon— 
stretch out as an exception, geographically, to the 
lay of the land wherever it runs far out to sea; for 
everywhere almost, in such instances, the trend is 
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north and south, rather than east and west. Look 
to the map, and you will find fifty outstretching 
lands pointing toward the poles, for one which 
resembles this south-western outstretch of England. 
Then this projection, almost due west as it is, 
although it is on a small scale as compared with 
the contour of continents, yet it so presents itself 
toward the Atlantic that it brunts the great tidal 
flow in its way to skirt the island in three masses 
or volumes—the Atlantic Ocean parting off at the 
Scilly Islands, in one volume for the English 
Channel, in another for the Bristol Channel, and in 
auother for St. George’s Channel. 

Tides and winds act and react upon each other, 
as contiguous bodies in motion must do; and in 
proportion as each element is in commotion, this 
correspondence must be increased: an equatorial 
hurricane and a spring tide coming together, bring 
clouds and waves to a tumultuous meeting, avd the 
muster of these forces may be witnessed nowhere 
better, perhaps, than from one of those spurs of the 
granite range which runs on, as a spine, from the 
Tors of Dartmoor to the Land’s End. Find a niche 
into which you may, at the worst, run for shelter at 
moments of the most furious onslaught of wind and 
rain. 

This December’s day the wind has been steadily 
on the increase from the early morning, and huge 


| masses of cloud have continued to tumble on toward 


shore, as if, having borne a heavy load all the way 
across from the Mexican Gulf, these clouds were in 


| haste to lay down their burden on the nearest land 
| they could find. Here and there, ragged rents in 
| the cloud-mass give a glimpse of the blue sky. 


Blue it is not, or it is no such blue as that which 
gives its charm to an August afternoon; but, 


| instead of this, the sky has shown a raw, fierce- 


|| looking, and ill-tempered slate colour, and it is 


| bordered by edgings of cloud that bespeak the 
| violence that had caused them. 


Day is now declining, and the heavens scowl 


| upon us darker and darker every minute: the 





rounded hills of the moorland, with their granite 
peaks, are all of one hue—it is a blackened heather; 
but the higher ridges are at this time more often 
hidden by the clouds than exposed. At such a 
time the Tors of Dartmoor are wrapt in heavily 
dragging clouds, for they are of greater height than 
those of Cornwall, which yet are mostly hidden. 
Much rain had not at present fallen; but a sullen 
bluster, with its violent gusts, once and again 
through the day, had threatened what should come 
at sunset, or an hour after it. There could be no 
motive for staying out upon the moors until after 
dark, for there will be nothing now to be seen until 
to-morrow’s daybreak. In leaving the high land 
and turning coastward to descend a rugged way, 
one descries several vessels just on the sea line— 
there may be perhaps a dozen—labouring up 
channel, if by any means they might reach harbour 
while the day lasts. They carry the least possible 
canvas. But now how many of these vessels shall 





be able to get inside a harbour before morning? 
Some brave fellows, perhaps many, at this very 
moment as we turn homeward, are taking their last 
look of daylight !—and they know it is so; for they 
know it must be a miracle almost that should avert 
their fate ! 

This next morning is a Sunday morning. The 
scene, as I have said, is a snug lodging in a decently 
furnished house, the look-out being into the narrow 
street of a town—somewhere on the Cornish coast— 
whether on the north or south coast does not con- 
cern anybody just now—and it was at a time, a 
little way on in the nineteenth century, or let us 
say it was a fifty years back from this current year 
1863. The dull morning is only just breaking, yet 
we are astir ; and there is already a good fire in the 
kitchen, and a clean cloth is laid for the lodgers’ 
breakfast in the tidy parlour. But now let me 
say in regard to all that follows—and I say it in 
candour—that if, in a dramatic sense, I report con- 
versations uttered much longer ago than the Battle 
of Waterloo, it is the dramatic import only of such 
conversations that I vouch for, not the ipsissima 
verba; and, likewise, as to the descriptions I may 
give of what I remember to have seen, I must be 
understood to describe things in an artistic sense, 
not as if I were giving evidence in a court of justice. 
There is, I say, a stir in the kitchen: there are six 
or seven speakers—men’s voices, which are half 
suppressed ; but the tones are high pitched, in that 
manner which is characteristic of the people of the 
Duchy, running up from the first syllable of a sen- 
tence to the last, which goes as high as the human 
voice is capable of. Some while before the earliest 
dawn ‘‘My Uncle Jemmy Polgreen” had come in, 
as if to warm his fingers at his neighbour's fire. 
The town, too, was all alive; and, as ‘‘My Uncle 
Polgreen”* was known to be the best informed man 
in the place, several neighbours had followed him 
into the kitchen, and had ranged themselves around | 
the fire, while the good woman, our hostess, gives a || 
poke to the fire to make the kettle boil for our 
breakfast. 

‘*There is a five come ashore in the Bay, that’s 
certain,” says my Uncle Polgreen; ‘‘and they tell || 
me there is a brig on the sands off Hayle Copper | 
House ; and if she’s there, sure enough she'll never 
get off.” 

‘‘Five ashore in the Bay! what are they, and 
whereabouts ?” 

‘‘There’s three sloops, there’s a brig, and some- 
thing from Normandy—they don’t know what; but 
we shall hear after breakfast.” 

‘* Where do ye say they are ?” 

“‘There’s a sloop—which be nothing of conse- 
quence to us—on shore here, close under Gulwal 
Longrock ; they say she’s in ballast, and was com- 
ing in to load ore from Huel Abram for Swansea.” 

‘* What next?” 





* Elderly men in Cornwall are called ‘‘ My Uncle’”’— 
elderly women, “‘ My Aunt.” 
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“ Next is a sloop, in stannary tin ; she could not 
clear the Longships, and so was forced to put back ; 
to no good to them nor to anybody.” 

‘* Some of our people were over from Mousehole 
last night, and they say that off Tol Pedn Pen- 
with there was a brig, labouring all day to wear 
round the point; but nobody believed she could 
possibly do it. They say she is the ‘Fanny,’ of 
Bristol, with fruit, from Smyrna: that is—fruit and 
coffee, and silks, perhaps.” 

«Fruit, and coffee, and silks?” 

‘* Yes, just so.” 

Another speaker: ‘I shall be off and see what’s 


| to be the luck out of all this.” 


‘* But there’s one more to be spoken of.” 
“Yes; and it might be the best of the bunch— 


| only—it’s a ship gone ashore under Perran ; what 


the cargo may be we don’t quite know.” 

‘‘What’s the matter, then?” 

‘The cutter’s people have got the inkling of her ; 
and are close in, on the look out.” 

‘* Is that certain—how do you know it?” 

** Because, before day, I saw Ben Nash and his 


| men carrying their boat on their shoulders down 
| town, to put her off from the rocks as near as they 
| could; and this was to go on board, to take 
| possession for the underwriters. You may be sure 
| they were thinking to go on board, for, as they 
carried torches, I saw that Nash’s face, poor fellow! 


was as white as his shirt. The cutter’s mate had 
sent him notice of the wreck, and so he couldn’t be 


| off going on board. My mind is, there will be very 
little of consequence to be done this Sunday: so 


you may take my opinion or not, as you choose ; I, 


| for one, shan’t budge—I shall attend chapel as 
; usual.” Thus far ‘‘my uncle.” 


The purport or upshot of this broken talk may 


| be gathered without the aid of an interpreter : it is, 
| —plain English. 


It was, as I have said, Sunday; and notwith- 


|| standing my uncle Jem’s judicious advice, there 
| was a very scant attendance at any of the services 


through the day. But, now, if I utter what may 


| sound like an innuendo, disadvantageous to some 
supposed religious community, I shall not allow the 
| insinuation to go unexplained longer than just over- 


leaf, where I shall clear up its meaning. In fact, 


|| preachers in chapels, that gloomy day, had the 
|| mortification of looking upon many empty benches ; 


for the temptation was of overpowering force to 
men trained from their boyhood in the regular 


| business of ‘wrecking ;” and who—the elders 
| among them, no doubt—had often had a hand in 
_ doings to which the wreckings of these later times 
_ (fifty years ago) would seem child’s play and 


innocence itself. The worthy folk in whose kitchen 
this conversation took place, were themselves no 
savages ; they were respectable and well-conducted 
people—serious in mood, and constant chapel-goers ; 
but they had been used to think wrecking fair play. 
As to the then obsolete practices of decoying ships 
on to the rocks by false lights, or by hanging a 





lanthorn to a mare’s tail to imitate the motion of a 
ship’s light at the stern; or as to the downright 
murder of the master and his mate, and his boy— 
this, these worthy people would scorn to do, or any- 
thing of the sort: in truth, practices of this kind 
had at this time come to be condemned by Cornish 
public opinion ; and it is unquestionable that the 
spread and the powerful influence of Wesleyan 
Methodism, had been one of the chief, perhaps it 
was the main, means of bringing the ancient horrors 
of the Cornish coast to an end. Witness now, asa 
proof of this, what took place the very next Sunday 
after this that I have named. The superintendent 
from the nearest Wesleyan metropolis arrived at 
the town in angry mood : he made strict inquiry as 
to the attendance at chapel the preceding Sunday ; 
he summoned the absentees, and he deprived of 
their tickets all those—men and women—who failed 
to give a satisfactory account of themselves as to 
their whereabouts on the preceding Sunday ! 

**We think it no sin to cheat the revenue.” 
Such used to be the doctrine professed all along 
‘*in-shore” as to smuggling; and so it was that 
kegs of spirits, along with French gloves, and silk 
stockings, and other valuable contrabands, were 
openly offered for sale throughout the southern and 
western counties, in town and country. ‘‘ What’s 
the harm?” This was the question asked across 
the table in well reputed families. But if it was 
allowable to defraud the revenue, there could be no 
very intelligible distinction made between this sort 
of venial offence and the other offence of plundering 
a wrecked vessel. This was nothing worse than 
robbing the underwriters ; and as to these gentle- 
men ‘‘in London,” everybody knows that they 
make enormous profits in the way of their busi- 
ness ; and as to wrecks and “‘ wreckings”’ too, they 
calculate upon all these chances, and they square 
their rates of insurance accordingly. Besides all 
this—it is as well to save at once, while it may be 
had, what the waves would swallow if we did not 
take it.” 

Casuistry of this order took the more effect upon 
Cornish folks, because it fell in with a complicated 
system of gambling which at that time (I have 
known very little of the Duchy of late years) 
affected each of those great lines of business that 
are the distinction of the county. Large fortunes 
were won and lost in these speculations: yet this 
was not the worst of the case; for small fortunes, 
and very small fortunes, were every day (or used to 
be) won and lost in a manner that could not much 
differ from gambling ; nor did this gambling differ | 
much, in its issues, from robbery. People who 
were not above the condition of labourers, and 
small shopkeepers, artizans also, and needlewomen, 
might be wealthy this week, and paupers next 
week. It is this comminution of what may be 
called the luck of the county which disturbs and 
distorts the stated industry of any people; and, 
in doing so, it debauches their morality. Thus, 
then, it came about, that whereas the fate of a 
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vessel, now near in-shore, and driving before a 
gale—the people on board known to be likely to 
perish—ought to touch every human heart in one 
way only, it does in fact put the Cornish coast 
people upon barbarous calculations, actually making 
them hopeful of so sad a catastrophe ; and then, if 
hopeful of it, not unlikely to use means for bringing 
it about. 

Hops are a speculative yield to the people of 
Kent ; so are herrings to the people of Yarmouth ; 
nor are mackerel much more to be relied upon; nor 
can better be said of sprats, certainly not of 
pilchards. Each of these great staples of trade 
opens a field, not merely for fair trade, but for 


| speculation also, and so for gambling ; yet not all of 
| them in an equal degree, for some of these ‘‘ yields” 
are not of a kind that can be stored, or that can be 


|; held long in hand. 
| market can be stored only to a certain extent. 


Pilchards for the Leghorn 
If 


| you would know how precarious the yield is, follow 
| the men that take their glasses to the hill-tops in the 
| early days of August :—see how eagerly they peruse 
| the sea line, from the Lizard or Cuddan Point, to St, 
| Buryan, and you will not doubt that when the ap- 


proach of the pilchard shoal is indicated by the spark- 


| ling tinge on the farthest horizon, the haste of the 


men which you see to put the boats out is ani- 


| mated, not simply by the prospect of an average 
| harvest of fish, but by the chance of a catch of 


luck that shall justify a doubtful speculation in 
**a boat and a net.” <A fleet of pilchard boats, and 


| the net thereto belonging, is likely to be in the 


hands of a large holder of sheds and barrels also ; 
but as it is with copper ore, so with fish, that very 


| small people split shares among themselves. to an 
| extreme subdivision ; and so it is that a sixteenth 
| of a share in Huel Cudder, or some other mine, or a 


twentieth share in a boat and a net, may be the 
entire personal estate of the occupant of a hovel. 
These subdivisions, and these buyings, and sellings, 
and transfers, in the copper aud the fish share- 
market, while they impart life and intelligence to 


| the labouring and the small trading classes in 





Cornwall, do also diffuse among them the restless- 
ness and the lawlessness that are known to be 
everywhere the characteristics of gambling, espe- 
cially of gambling when it is broken so small as 
to come within the means of those who do not own 
two coats. 

Truly there was needed the strong arm of a 
powerful sacerdotal body—such as that is which 
makes known its will in the decrees of the Wesleyan 
‘* Conference ’’—to subdue and govern a population 
that for centuries had yielded itself to the in- 
fluences of mines, fisheries, smuggling, and wreck- 
ing. Methodism, which has failed to take any 
appreciable hold of Devonshire, with its agricultural 
clotted-cream simpletons, has done indeed a great 
work of reformation in Cornwall. Like a ‘‘ strong 
man armed,”—armed with the main truths of Chris- 
tianity, has it thus broken into the house of a giant, 
and has (iu good measure) ‘spoiled his goods.” 





I do not know that the business of “wrecking” 
has so far been brought under the conditions of 
ownership in shares, as that the luck which may 
reward bold speculations therein could be dealt in | 
‘‘on Change.” Probably not, and hence it is that 
these fruits of rough weather, these harvests of the | 
hurricane, have always been left to be gathered by 
lawless hands, and are reaped by the axe and 
hatchet of the spoliator. Often in remote times 
has a miserable crew been first seduced to its fate | 
upon the rocks in thick weather; and then not 
seldom has the master, the mate, and the crew, 
too few and too feeble to fight for their lives, in 
escaping from among the breakers, been hurried to 
their end by the bludgeons of savage coast-men. 
Such have been the murky traditions of a time that 
is now, we may believe, long gone by. 

But just now, putting away gloomy tales of 
robbery and murder in times gone by, we are 
intending to think only of what might be called 
the sublime in hydraulics. It is a spectacle (to which 
I made allusion in the first column of this paper)—it | 
is the breaking up of a ship under the sheer force 
of the waves, eflected, for the most part, in calm 
weather. 

It was at another time that the people of a small 
fishing town on the Cornish coast had been listening, 
from half-hour to half-hour through a stormy vight, | 
to the melancholy echoes of a gun, fired from a ship 
known to be somewhere outside the granite reef | 
that hedges in the cove at the bottom of which the | 
town stands. Nothing of deeper draught than the 
fishing boats of the place ever came willingly so near | 
inland as this ship must be which is firing its sig- | 
nals of distress. Yet the call could be of no avail; | 
for even with the best intention, or even with the | 
worst, no boat's company could attempt to go out | 
at that time ;—the night dark, and the sea running | 
so high that the boats which had been hauled upon the 
shingle out of the reach of harm, as it was thought, 
had been thrown against each other, and half filled 
with water. Everybody knew what sort of spec- 
tacle would await the revelation of the approaching | 
daylight. The people of the village, one and all, | 
men, and women, and children, the women hugging | 
their infants in their grey cloaks, were down on the 
beach some time before any object could be distin- | 
guished to seaward. A raging sea, now at ebb, a 
blustering gale, rattling tiles from the roofs, flapping 
canvas and cordage :—the candles, even in lanterns, 
could not be kept alight. The flash of the gun from | 
time to time gave evidence as to the whereabouts 
of the stranded ship, whatever it might be, and the 
men had no doubt on this head—‘ She is right on 
the ridge, that’s certain.” 

It was likely that the inquilini of this place—not 
used perhaps to confront the very worst weather 
before day—would wait indoors until after dawn at 
such atime. A very peculiar feeling— a something 
of dread and wonder, and a something of dismay, 
and a something, too, it must be confessed, of 
pleasurable excitement—attends the moment when, 
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in turning the corner of a range of houses, or of a 
jutting rock, one catches the first sight of a huge 
mass, standing or lying prostrate where it could not 
have come at all otherwise than by means of a 
terrific mischance. Think, now, how you would 
feel if, on stepping out of doors in your quiet town, 
you saw the body of the church which yesterday 
occupied its site on the adjoining hill, lying flat on 
its side, and smashing the sheep-pens and the stalls 
in the market-place! Such was the spectacle of 
that December morning when the sea mist blew off. 
There before us, and quite near, was an Indiaman of 
1400 tons, pitched in upon the rocks! The ship 
was not indeed flat upon its side, but it was 
marvellously high up on shore :—so far in, and so 
high, that the drooping cordage of the bowsprit had 
swept away a flag-staff reared at the extreme edge 
of the shingle ! 

At this time, which might be about eight o’clock 
in the morning, the fog was clearing off from the 
sea; and the sea had run out far, for this was the 
fifth of the spring tides ; and it was a tide extra- 
ordinary too. An unusual breadth of rocks showed 
their bare ruggedness, saving the many pools which 
marked the cavities. A deep drift also of seaweed 
(Fucus vesiculosus) edged the cove, and upon this 
oily bedding there lay, thickly strewed, a deposit of 
green coffee, which had floated on shore from where 
the bags and chests of the ship’s lading had been 
thrown overboard. 

But now all eyes are fixed upon this Indiaman !— 
a big ship indeed it was; and its sombre hull— 
visible as it lay from the very keel to the rails of 
the gunwale and quarterdeck—made all objects 
around it, or I should say all human works, appear 
small A sea unusually high had fairly lifted the 
huge vessel over the flat where, otherwise, she must 
have struck the ground; and this wave had 
carried her on to the pitch of a reef near in shore. 
Yet the ship had not quite cleared this ridge, and 
when this one wave retired, the stern, with the 
weight ofthe chains—the anchors—the masts—the 
shrouds—the cross-trees, had swayed over, and had 
some to its rest in a hollow, while the bows and 
foreships tilted up high in air, The ship also, 
in settling down, had got a lurch on the starboard 
side, So it was that the loftiness of the structure, 
seen from the keel to the gunwale, so presented 
itself to the eye—as a prodigious mass—in length 
and height. 

The ship as yet had sustained no very material 
injury, beyond the loss of the fore-mast and yards, 
with the cross-trees and shrouds: there was also 
a leak somewhere amidships; but there could be 
no immediate fear of its going to pieces: and 
although it might be a hopeless attempt to float her 
off, much might yet be done for the benefit of the 
anderwriters, This was, in fact, an instance which 
saved the people of this coast all damage to their 
tender consciences, for the victim was too big to 
come within the range ci their line of business; 
the ship's company also were too many for them; 





and besides this, it was known that an agent of the 
underwriters had already arrived ; and, moreover, 
a revenue cutter was understood to be not far away. 
As to the mighty Atlantic, there was no probability 
now, as the spring tides were already on the turn, 
that the next tide should reach this reef at all, or 
should cause alarm to the crew or passengers, if they 
chose to remain on board for awhile. 

What and who were the crew and the people on 
board? This is the next inquiry. Crew and pas- 
sengers together were numerous enough to present 
themselves as a crowd, peering over the larboard 


rails. The motley assemblage exhibited a great || 


variety of costume. The captain and his first lieu- 


tenant had already come on shore, having slung | 
themselves from the tackle at the bow; and they || 


were at this time seen to be in earnest conference 
with an official person who had arrived, and they 
were taking measures, first, for getting the pas- 


sengers on shore, and then for securing the interests || 


of the owners and underwriters, Holding fast to 
the taffrail and gunwale, so as to retain their 
position on the tilt of the quarter-deck, might be 
seen four or five passengers, and among these was a 


is | 





lady and her children—their dishevelled locks and | 


shawls were streaming in the wind. The terrors of 
the night had now passed away, and they had 
accepted the assurance that, for this day at least, 
all would be safe on board ; the ship was said to be 
tight and right, and she lay high up out of the 
reach of the next tide—so it was thought. Midships, 
and all the way on to the larboard bow, were 
gathered the crew—in part European, and in part 
also Hindoo; for the ship, which was country-built, 


from Bombay, had taken a complement of its hands | 
from the native maritime class. These were huddled | 


in a group at the bows and about the forecastle. 


Little had been reported as to how the ship had 





come to this disaster; but it was affirmed that the | 


gale, which had been blowing now almost a fort- 


night, had overtaken this Indiaman in or about the | 


Bay of Biscay; and that after it had blown hard for 


three or four days, the Hindoos had abandoned || 
themselves in murky mood to despair, and had || 
stubbornly refused to do their part of the duty: || 
they had huddled themselves together upon the | 
cables about the capstan, and there they squatted, | 
awaiting, as they thought, their inevitable fate, || 
This had thrown so much labour upon the Europeans || 
of the ship’s company—officers and men—that they || 


had become utterly exhausted, and were at length | 


incapable of working the ship at all. Nothing could 


be done, therefore, but leave her to run before the | 


storm until she should pitch somewhere upon the 
English coast. Fortunate, indeed, did those on 


board think themselves that they had thus made | 


land in a cove where the lives of all might be saved. 


During the morning there had been anxious de- | 


liberations on board. Very little peril seemed to 
be incurred im awaiting at least the approach of the 
next tide; and as to the passengers, they might 
think there would be less risk in doing so, than in 
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attempting to descend upon the rocks from the lofty 
side of the ship. Besides this, although the people 
of this Cornish coast at this time knew that they 
should do the wrecked people no bodily harm, it 
was likely that the passengers, who were returning 


| from India after perhaps a twenty years’ absence, 


might entertain a traditionary ill opinion of the 


|| **natives’’ of this Cornish coast. 


The captain had already started for London, 


| leaving his officers in charge of the crew, who were 


| berths. 


to be kept on board to the last—especially the 
Hindoos, who by all means were to be held to their 
The more valuable part of the cargo—such 


|| as the bales of silk, the shawls, some chests of tea, 


and spices—might, it was believed, be brought on 


| shore at leisure without material damage. 


The tide was now again on the’ flow, and about 


| noon the sea once and twice made a leap upon the 
| poop, and actually dashed into the eabins through 


the broken casements. Yet this tide ebbed as it 


|| came; but toward sunset the gale showed signs of 


renewing its violence, and so the passengers took 


| fright. No doubt the lady on board would look 


forward in terror to the hours of a long night, 
throughout which she would be listening to the 
waves breaking heavily upon the stern bulwarks 
and deluging the cabins. It is not unlikely, too, 


that some of the male passengers, gladly listening 
to the alarms of the lady, would give their votes for 
‘| getting on shore, if this could be done, by daylight. 
| Daylight was, in fact, now going fast, and not a 


moment more should be spent in debate. To take 
to the boat from the gunwale or the ladder of a 
lofty ship, when the sea is running high, must at 
all times be a nice matter. It is so even out at sea, 
where all the conditions are in a sort under the 
command of men who feel themselves at home 


| among the waves; but it is far more difficult to 


effect this operation when great waves, breaking 
heavily upon a rocky shore, are to be contended 
with; and to do this, moreover, when a lady and 
several children are to be duly taken care of. It 
might have been wise to risk another night on 


| board, rather than to attempt coming on shore at 


the time when this was done. 

Quickly the ship’s long-boat was manned, and 
swung from the chains in preparation for a landing. 
At this moment each wave in its turn ran up the 
side of the ship—up and down, not less than 
twenty feet. The exact instant must be caught 
when the boat, now afloat, was lifted to its pitch— 
or let me say—its culmination : two seconds only 
could be granted !—and in that brief instant a lady 
—with due observance on the part of rough arms— 
must be handed down from the gap in the gunwale 
to the boat: yet the thing was done, and the 
lady took her seat ; but another and another wave 


| must be waited for; the children had not come off 
| with their mother: minutes of suspense in such a 
| case are as hours; but after about ten such minutes, 

| the mother and her three children were seated side 


| 
) 
{ 


i| 


by side. Yet now there was the landing to be 





effected ; but in effecting this the expert fishermen 
of the place (not cannibals) did their best: they 
were already in the water, and they well knew how 
to bring the boat under the lee of a jutting rock, 
where a landing would be nothing worse than a 
wetting. No doubt the lady and her children, as 
well as two or three passengers who left the ship 
at this time, would receive every needful hospitality 
from a somebody on shore. The next day the 
luggage of these passengers was brought on shore 
for them, and they, in gladsome mood, left for 
London. 

That next following night was passed in anxiety 
by the crew and officers on board, who believed 
themselves again to be in peril. The gale had 
returned with its utmost fury ; the tide rose much 
higher than is usual so long after the full of the 
moon. By this time, moreover, the ship, which 
at the first had taken the ground at the stern, in a 
rocky cavity filled with sand and drift, had forged 
itself down to a lower level, so that now, in fact, 
the waves beat into the saloon and the chief cabins ; 
nor could shelter have been found anywhere in the 
aft part of the ship. Again from time to time, 
through this rude night, those on shore heard the 
dismal report of the gun, which spoke the alarm of 
the people on board. But the night cometh, and 
also the morning—and how welcome is the morning 
to those who have waited for it as this ship’s com- 
pany had waited for it! The morning showed a 
sea far enough away ; and now there was time for 
all to come ashore at their leisure. This they did: 
a motley crew, indeed, with which, and their orien- 
tal costumes, and their manners and superstitions, 
we shall not just now concern ourselves, All lives 
were saved! and a valuable cargo also in good part 
was brought ashore. What was abandoned to its 
fate was only a huge ruin! But why was it thus 
abandoned? Why not taken to pieces? The 
answer is this. To take down an old mansion, and 
to find customers for the materials, for the tiles, 
the bricks, the windows, the timbers, the-floorings, 
may well pay the cost of the operation. But it is 
another sort of affair to take a ship to pieces, and 
then to dispose of its timbers and boards with 
advantage: and those have not made the experi- 
ment who would think it a good speculation to 
purchase a wrecked Indiaman, country-built, and 
built of teak wood! The billows must do their 
wonted office in clearing the shore of this unmanage- 
able compage. That which man has framed, the 
waves in their might must unmake. 

If you would understand the construction and the 
movements of a clock or a watch, you should stand 
at the elbow of the artizan who cleans it while he 
is taking it to pieces for that purpose. For a like 
purpose you may take a similar course when, as the 
phrase is, a ship is to be ‘‘broken up” in dock. 
Or if not so, then you may avail yourself of such 
opportunities as are likely to occur in spending 
winters at some of those points on the coast where 
vessels are wont to be wrecked. Sad occasions of 
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this sort are frequent with the coalers, and other 
small craft of the coasting trade of England, and 
Scotland, and Ireland ; but the wreck and destruc- 
tion of ships of large size, happening so near in 
shore as to bring the catastrophe, from first to last, 
under the eye of the people that may there be the 
spectators, is an event of infrequent occurrence. 
lf in this instance we describe with particularity 
such an event, the narrative must not be inter- 
preted in the most rigidly historical sense; but 
rather as true characteristically as to the details. It 
is enough if the writer describes veraciously, in its 
pictorial aspects, what he has seen actually in the 
course of bygone years. He is not, as he has 
already said, giving his evidence on oath concern- 
ing the wreck of the ‘‘Bombay Castle,” or the 
‘‘Lord Cornwallis,” fifty years ago. 

The canoe of the Polynesian savage is a tree 
hollowed out; but the ship of civilisation, either 
ancient or modern, is a vast jointed compage of 
timbers and of boards, bolted and bound together, 
in the several modes of scarfing and rebating, and 
morticing and scoring, as well as of caulking, stuff- 
ing, pitching, and lining. And so, you may say, is 
a house ; but here the grounds of contrast or unlike- 
ness, are more than the grounds of analogy. In the 
first place, as to the relative position of almost 
everything in the house and in the ship. Let us 
now think of a country house or family mansion 
complete by itself ; and then imagine that you could 
loosen it from its foundations—turn it upside down— 
the downside up; and then you will have—as to 
the general position of the parts—a ship of two 
thousand tons burden. Let the pavement of the 
wine-cellars answer for the quarter-deck of the ship, 
the basement apartments for the midships; the 
drawing room and dining room—only the ceiling 
where the floors should be—will be almost in their 
| proper places, answering for the corresponding 
apartments in a ship ; and the attics of the mansion 
will serve to represent her hold and the store 
room. 

This is not all; for not only is the ship a house 
topsy-turvy ; beside this, the statical law of the 
one structure is almost the reverse of the law which 
rules in the other structure. Or, to speak more 
correctly, the difference is this :—the house, in every 
part of it, obeys a statical law ; while the ship, in 
every part of it, obeys a dynamical law: the one 
adapts itself to gravitation, acting always in one 
direction ; and it regards also the strain of the 
materials, when at rest. The other adapts itself to 
forces acting in different directions with variable 
intensities, and liable to all those combinations 
which result from the incessant movements of the 
waves, and from the power of the wind acting 
upon the sails, the masts, the cordage. A house, 
or a church tower, will continue to stand (earth- 
quakes not included) if only the centre of gravity 
be always somewhere within the point of support. 
But a ship must be able to keep itself right— 
that is to say, decks uppermost—at moments when 
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the centre of gravity of the mass has come to lean 
far over and beyond the line of support—supposing 
the ship to be in dock—resting on its stays. The 
line of support shifts, when the centre of gravity 
in the entire mass is thrown off from the perpen- 
dicular. This shifting, or alteration of centres, 
takes place from moment to moment whenever the 
ship rolls from side to side, or when it pitches 
the bows and poop alternately uppermost. There- 
fore it is that this vast framework must be knit 
and bolted together ;—it must be tied, banded, 
trussed, and cross-lashed by transverse stays, in 
a manner for which there is no room or occasion in 
the building of ahouse. Keep this in mind—that the 
architect has to consider, and to calculate upon, 
gravitation ; and also the strength of materials at 
rest. The shipbuilder also considers these same 
laws ; and he has to think also of the principles of 
dynamics, and the laws of Force acting upon a body 
in motion. 

So it will be, that whereas an old building will at 
length fall into ruins, part by part, in a perpen- 
dicular direction only ; a ship, when thrown on the 
rocks, and when left to contend there, first, with gravi- 
tation, for a contest with which it was not intended ; | 
and next, with the force of the waves, for contend. | 
ing with which it should not be brought to rest on || 
a solid—a ship first breaks in two—breaks its back, 
from the want of an evenly distributed support ; and 
then itis rent with violence, bit from bit, because its | 
holdings are strained beyond their power or their | 
inherent tenacity. 

We return, then, to the Indiaman, resting where 
we left her, on a tilt of rocks very near in shore, 
But what now is her condition? At this time we 
may get ourselves on board without risk, and there 
look about us. All that was thought to be worth 
the labour of removing it, has already been removed. 
The sea is now as far away as it ever is on this 
precipitous coast. The prospect from the uptilted 
deck aforeships is somewhat dismal: pools of 
water, edged with seaweed, show their dull re- 
flections of a wintry sky. To seaward the horizon 
is fringed with breakers, and beyond these one may 
descry a half-dozen vessels, brigs and sloops, that 
are tacking up channel. Turning coastward, one | 
admires the gloomy sepulchral picturesqueness of | 
this granite coast-wall; nor is there much risk in 
believing that thirty centuries ago, Carthaginian 
and Tyrian mariners, the contemporaries of Hyram, 
king of Tyre, and of king Solomon, looked on the 
very same rugged shapes, when, year by year, they 
came for their lading of tin and copper. 

On board the wreck, the prospect is also dismal 
enough: desolation reigns there—all things are 
dismantled—one sees shreds and scraps of things, 
carvings and gildings and paneis, berths and 
saloons—all now awaiting their destiny to strew 
the rocks far and near with unsightly fragments. 
The ship has a little changed her position, as we 
have said, for she has slid down upon the reef 
several feet—inasmuch as the drift and sand that 
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had filled the cavity upon the surface of which at 
first the hull and stern had rested, have now given 
way, allowing the great weight of the mass to find 
a more solid support on the bare rock below. Thus 
it is that lower tides than at first have now reached 
the wreek: and each tide, as it comes, brings with 
it a deposit of sand which enters by the cabin 
windows and by the leak: this now weighs down 
the sternmost part of the hull, from about midships 
|| to the sternpost. This condition of the wreck, held 
|| fast as it is by the weight of this foreign material, 
\| gives the sea a great advantage over it, and thus 
|| hastens the work of demolition. Although the 
contrary might seem likely, it is an advantage in 
|| regard to the lifting power of the waves, and also 
|| as to their power of breaking and rending all things. 
|| For seeing how this is, as well as for our own safety, 
this process of breaking up will best be looked at 
from a snug position on shore. To understand well 
what is henceforward going on, we must recollect 
that this vast framework of bolted timbers—joints, 
floorings, bulkheads, boardings, linings—is cradled 
|| in its place on a tilt or slope of about twenty 
degrees from the horizontal: the lower portion of 
this structure, the part from midships to the stern 
and taffrail, being heavily weighted down with 
drift sand, seaweed, and bilge water, it is held 
fast; while the upper part, the foreships, from the 
bows to the mizen-mast—itself empty, and yet of 
enormous weight, with its machinery, its capstans, 
its hawsers, its bowsprit yards, the foremast, its 
shrouds, cross-trees, the copper sheathing, and cap of 
the hull, and as many of the yards of the mizen- 
mast as have not gone over with the canvas. I 
will not now venture a guess as to what may be the 
absolute weight of this framework, and its attach- 
| ments, and its belongings: it must be very many 
tons ; but this is certain, that when the sea retires 
the whole of it hangs on a strain—by its bolts, and 
| scafings, and mortices, upon the afterpart, just as a 
timber-framed house would hang, one half of it 
upon the other half, if you were to scoop away the 
whole of the cellars, and the sleepers, and the 
underpinning, from that one half of it. It is true 
that the ship is so framed as to sustain in part 
this great strain, but not so as to bear it wholly, or 
as a dead weight for a length of time. At this 
time we are thinking of the sea at the ebb—is run 
out—and therefore is not taking upon itself a 
|| portion of this load, 
What now may we imagine is happening within 
\| the wrecked vessel? The enormous bolts of the 
| keel-pieces and of the futtocks are slowly giving 
| way—the nuts and the heads of these bolts are 
| being drawn, all the joints are gaping, all the 
|| timbers above the bilge are parted more or less 
| in their turn. The original sweep of the decks has 
got a fatal curve, and if the ship has not already 
| broken her back with this strain, she can only be 
waiting the moment of the next heavy shake, and 
| two or three blows, when she ships a sea; then 
| she will inevitably undergo this mortal injury, and 
\ 








must soon afterwards break up. I have said that 

the fixity of the hull toward the stern gives the | 
sea its advantage in demolishing the forepart, or | 
so much of it as is empty and unfixed. Now we | 
may omit what will have occurred in the interval | 
between the one spring-tide and the next; or the | 
next which might happen along with a heavy gale | 
from the west, or soon after such a gale. The sea | 
is again coming on with the full power of its | 
billows—each wave is a mile in length—wave upon | 
wave, resolute, and all like lines of veterans, | 


‘shoulder to shoulder, determined and intent to | 


reach their places on the field at the destined | 
moment. There may perhaps always be a con- | 
troversy between mathematicians and ordinary | 
lookers-on, as to the actual height of waves in a 
heavy sea—that is to say, a question as to what the 
perpendicular height is from the lowest part of the 
trough to the crest of the wave. I freely grant this | 
height is not so great as one may fancy it to be, yet 
I think it is something more than one finds it set | 
down in treatises upon ‘‘ undulation.” Be it more | 
or less, here comes the seventh wave, or the | 
eleventh: it comes in its silent pomp of power; 
and if there were any living men now on board this 
wreck, they would be expecting their fate at the | 
very next moment. Yet the wave comes, and it | 
runs by, and it breaks with noise upon the shingle | 
ashore. 
Nevertheless, it has not passed to no purpose, as 
to the break-up of the ship. At its height, if you | 
had been in the proper position to observe it, you 
might have seen an ominous lift of the entire fore- | 
ships, as if it were now released from its dying | 
grasp of the aft part of the hull. And as there has | 
been a iift, so also a reel—a shake to and fro—a | 
stagger, resembling that of a wounded or of a 
drunken man if he be struck on the back. This | 
wave also recedes! and now what a broad deluge is 
it that sheets itself over the deck amidships, and 
over the quarter-deck! and how does the torrent | 
rush through the doorways in the stern bulkhead! 
and what copious fountains do now roar from out of | 
the chief-cabin windows, as if in rage and disap- 
pointment—finding nothing there for their pains! 
This big wave has not only shaken and loosened the | 
foreships, it has given a sort of twist to the hinder 
part also, which has shifted a little the position of | 
the mass on the rocks, The settling down of the | 
shattered body anew has parted the planking, and 
in consequence, it has torn the copper sheathing 
here and there from the bottom, which now bulges 
and hangs loose. The sharp ridges of the granite 
reef are grating the timbers of the frame below ; of 
which you may have this evidence—that as the | 
mizen-mast has kicked itself out of its keel, it leans 
over to starboard, ready for its fall overboard: a | 
fall which is soon to come! Now keep your eye fixed | 
upon the doomed and dying ruin! Life, the life, if | 
we may 80 call it, of the structure is still inthe ship, | 
but the next great wave is slowly coming on; and || 
now it is at its height! the shattered victim is | 
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shrouded while it dies: there is a trembling, 
as if the ship, conscious that her minutes are 
numbered, shuddered as she feels that she has 
received her death-blow, and that in the next 
|| minute nothing will remain of her noble contour, 
|| nothing of her graceful sweep, nothing of her 
'| princess pride ; nothing but the pitiful fragments 
that shall strew the shore, or be carried far out to 
'| sea! ' 
|| Yet this wave also spends its fury, and roars and 
|| dies upon the shingle. It has done its worst: it 
|| is gone, and the shattered foreship, the forward 
|| half of the hull, has been rent into frightful 
|| framings, which float off to seaward, showing only 
here and there an elbow above water. Some of 
'| these still-bolted timbers anchor themselves in the 
| looser shingle, and there they stick as ghastly 
‘| monuments, until they are gathered by the coast- 
|| ward people, as a fair gleaning of the ruin, and an 
|| acceptable contribution to the stock of winter fuel. 
|| As to the aft part of the hull, the stern, and its 
solid attachments, they still remain. The shattered 
mass has settled further down on the reef, the 





everywhere enveloped—it is embraced—it is | 





sharp edges of which have cut or splintered the || 
cross-timbers ; the knee-pieces have loosened off | 
from the keel and the sternpost ; the floor timbers || 
are all torn away ; the top timbers are disjointed, ii 
and stick out from the ribs; the futtocks are | 


parting from the ribs, the ribs are broken in two; 


the taffrail has come away; the splintered main- | 


mast went overboard at the first. 
Such, now, is this unsightly ruin, in the state in 


which these last spring-tides have left it! The next || 


springs may find it nearly what it is now. We 
wait a month, and then again watch the work of 
demolition in its next stage. The quarter-deck is 
still almost entire, but the sheathing hangs—droops 
from the bottom: almost all the planks have 
started. The waves now take an idle run over a 


fallen foe, and spread, as a broad cataract, down | 
the sides, and rush out through the ports, and froth | 


away from out of every rift. The good ship has 
been dead for weeks, and yet the skeleton holds 
together for a time, and it may so hold until the 
storms of another winter shall come on to make 
clearance thoroughly of the dismal ruins which this 
winter has left, 








|| were. It is merely a few words meant to be spoken 
at Christmas time, when people’s hearts are open— 
|| when their hearths are brightened and their tables 


\| filled with little children ; for Christmas, so rarely a | 
| back of it lies the other region, known to residents | 
How the word | 


happy time for us elders, can be made, and always 
| should be, an especial time of delight to children, if 
| only in remembrance of Him who then became a 
|| little child. And the more we suffer—we others, to 
| whom year after year has inevitably brought bitter 
| anniversaries—the more we ought to try and spare 
| the children from suffering, as long as we can: by 
|| making for our own, in every possible way, a ‘‘merry 
|| Christmas and a happy New Year;” and also by 
scattering abroad among others not our own— 
'| a little comfort, a little pleasure, a little of that 
|| light-hearted mirth, which is all of the present, 
|| dreading no future and remembering no past. Ah, 
|| let us always try to make the children happy ! they 
will not be children long. 
| It is with this feeling that I wish to say a few 
|| words for a few ‘‘ puir wee bodies” who live, or 
|| rather suffer existence—for in many cases it can 
|| hardly be called living—in Meadowside House, 
Lauriston Lane, lately converted into the Edin- 
' burgh Hospital for Sick Children. 
There is a region, quite unfamiliar to passing 
strangers and superficial sightseers, and yet within 
five minutes’ walk of the picturesque, historical 


its Canongate, Cowgate, Lawn-market, Grass-market 





Turs is not a story, though the title looks as if it.| 
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melancholy, noisome, abominable Old Town—with | ings, usually placing their target directly in the | 
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—classic ground, investigated by flying tourists 
with mingled curiosity and abhorrence: for seldom 
does a canker so foul lurk at the heart of any 
city as of this, the flower of cities—beautiful Edin- 
burgh. Still, for its salvation maybe, close at the 


by the name of “the Meadows.” 
suggests to the southern ear pictures of English 
fields, knee-deep in growing May-grass, reddened 
with wavy sorrel-seeds and yellowed over with 
buttercups ; or sunshiny meads, where, sitting down 
and stretching round a circle, arm-wide, you may 
fill your two hands with cowslips; mingled here 


and there with those Shaksperian lady-smocks | 


that— 
** All silver-white 
Do paint the meadows with delight.” 

Alas! not these Meadows. I have seen a daisy 
there—bless the gowans! like the poor little 
children, they grow anywhere—and one or two 
dandelions, and (I believe, but would not undertake 
to affirm the fact) a buttercup: but the principal 
feature of these meadows is simple grass. Very good 
grass, though ; green and smooth ; and one ought to 


be thankful for it, and for the fresh breeze that | 
blows across it, and for the merry rustle of the two 


lines of lately planted but well-growing trees. 
A pleasant place, where the Edinburgh volunteers— 
honest lads !—come and do rifle-shooting of morn- 


way of early pedestrians; where, later, the genteel 
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nurse-maids from George Square, Buccleuch Place, 
and the houses round Heriot’s Hospital, walk with 
| their young charges, and the ungenteel, youthful 
| fry from Newington and Morningside come out to 
| play, healthy and strong, bare-footed and rough- 
| headed. But the children of a lower class still, 
abiding in that melancholy region just spoken of, 
in the tall ‘‘lands ”—twelve stories high; the 
dark cellars, windowless, fireless ; up the wynds and 
closes, stiflingly foul, so foul that one often inclines 
|| to believe the only cleansing would be a good whole- 
some fire, like the Great Fire of London,—alack ! 
the children who live here, they never come near the 
Meadows. Their poor, weak, rickety limbs could 
never totter far enough to reach and roll on the 
green grass ; their eyes, accustomed to dank, damp 
cellars, where the sun never shines and never shone, 
could hardly endure the bright, broad daylight, and 
their poor, thin, unwashed, unclothed bodies would 
shrink, withered up, from the first sweep of the 
healthy breeze that blows across Arthur’s Seat 
and the Braid Hills. They scarcely know that 
such things exist, unless the angel of sickness—it 
is an angel, often—carries them away, some strange, 
miserable, wonderful day, and leaves them, half 
alive, or with only a few days or weeks of life 
before them, to lie clean and quiet, away from 
all noisome sights and smells and sounds, in the 
peaceful, tidy crib in one of the wards at Meadow- 
side House. 

It was a wise and fortunate choice which located 
the hospital here—its first step since its small 
beginnings in Lauriston Lane. Let us briefly 
recount them. 


Four years ago a few worthy Edinburgh doctors 
—(truly a large portion of the world’s worth lies 
among doctors)—woke up fully to the alarming fact 
that one half of the children born in Edinburgh die 
before their third year. Also to a second fact, 
statistically proved, that this frightful mortality 
does not lessen the population; but that the half 
generation thus cut off is assuredly and immediately 
replaced by another, more puny, more unhealthy, 
less fitted both to struggle with the burthen of life 
themselves, or to transmit it to posterity. Worse 
far than the sight of a race wholly swept away by 
pestilence, sword, or famine—or vanishing like snow, 
as the Indians do, before the hot breath of advancing 
civilisation—is the spectacle of a race dying out by 
slow deterioration, and from apparently preventable 
causes, under the very eyes of their brethren. For, 
however strange and incredible it may appear—as it 
did when lately the two highest-born in the land, 
graceful prince and lovely princess, blest in youth 
and love and happy fortunes, drove through the 
High ,Street and Canongate, smiling gaily and 
graciously on the two lines of wretched faces that 
put on a weak, accidental, welcoming smile—still 
they are our brethren. And it is only the Cains of 
this world, with fraternal blood on their hands—or 
the Levites, who, “‘ passing by” the afflicted, are 





w || 


haply Cains too, by omission if not by commis- | 
sion—it is only such as these who dare meet the 
one Almighty Father with the cry of “‘Am I my || 


brother's keeper?” 


The Edinburgh doctors—with other gentlemen out | 


of the profession—felt that they were, in one sense, 


their brothers’ keepers; and being honestly con- | 
vinced of the two sad facts before named, they set | 


about to remedy them by means of a third great 
fact—that prevention is better than cure. On 
the principle that Reformatories are wiser, perhaps 
cheaper—than Penitentiaries; Servants’ Homes 
than Magdalen Institutions; decent, sanitary 
labourers’ cottages than gaols and workhouses— 
they thought they would do their best to establish 
a Children’s Hospital. 

Few things can be, or need to be, without 
secondary motives: and even charity itself is in 
one form an act of self-preservation. It does not 
detract from the benevolence of this scheme,—that 
its originators felt also the usefulness it would be 
in furnishing opportunity for the study of chil- 
dren’s diseases—so important and difficult a branch 
of medical science. Also that by taking hold of 
sickness, especially infectious disorders, at the 
very beginning, the hospital might be efficacious in 
stopping the spread of those endemics and epi- 
demics which, rooting themselves amidst the foul- 
ness of the beggar’s home, spread secret devastation 
to that of his wealthy and prosperous neighbour. 


People do not consider—until neglect brings its | 


own retribution—that death has entered many a 
palace door by the filthy alley left to fester 


unheeded beneath its shadow; and that many a | 
landlord who will not build, or suffer to be built, | 
decent cottages for his labourers to live in, has to || 
meet his reward in other ways—by poachers, night || 


robbers, dishonest or corrupted servants, contagious 


| 





diseases, and the still worse contagion of crime. | 


For it is a law of nature to help us in the eternal 


struggle between good and evil, that we dare not | 
leave the latter alone, turning our lazy or sancti- | 


monious eyes from it, under the supposition that 
it will never harm us. 


safety of his own family, every householder in | 
Edinburgh were wise to lend a hand in the | 


cleansing of that Augean stable which Dr. Hercules 


Guthrie and others are doing their best for, by | 


sermon, speech, and pen. 
of purification is a Children’s Hospital. 


And one of these means | 


The one in Lauriston Lane found many oppo- | 


nents—some conscientious, some careless or preju- 


diced ; but of all, the less here said the better, | 
seeing the hospital has outlived its time of trial, | 
and attained the grand secret for converting enemies | 


into friends—success. 


From the day—8th March, 1860—when it held 


its first annual meeting, with Dean Ramsay in the 
chair, and many more honourable and notable 
Edinburgh gentlemen surrounding him, it has 
steadily progressed, its directors acting with true 
Scotch caution, and spending their funds with 





It will. Even for the i 
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honest Scotch economy; until lately they were 
able to purchase, enlarge, and occupy the pleasant 
old mansion called Meadowside House. 

It is in exterior more like a family house than a 
hospital. Its three storys of cheerful windows 
imply equally cheerful rooms within, as anybody 
may prove who calls there between three and five 
on a week-day afternoon. Its very simplicity, 
plainness, and /familiness, so to speak, are a great 
charm, No money squandered over porticoes and 
cupolas, bas-reliefs and statues without, and throngs 
of well-housed, well-salaried servants within : here 
is just what is wanted and no more. The whole 
resident staff comprises a medical officer, a matron 
—who truly appears like the universal mother of 
this large and helpless little family—a few nurses 
and domestic servants. Two ordinary wards—one 
filled always, and a second just opened, in hope 
that the institution will be enabled to afford it ; 
two fever wards, carefully shut off from the rest 
of the house; a few smaller rooms for domestic 
occupation ; and two others, with a separate en- 
trance, devoted to the daily crowd of out-door 
patients who come for advice and medicine,—this 
constitutes the whole of the establishment. 

It would be very easy to write pages of argumen- 
tative appeal or of emotional pleading on that sub- 
ject which goes to the heart of all women—nay, of 
all humanity—a sick child, But I shall not do it. 
I would that, instead of any writing, I could paint 


a picture—dumb as themselves—of the little white 
thin faces, lying so patiently on the comfortable 


| pillows. ‘It is wonderful how good our children 
| are,’ said the matron. ‘‘ We never have the least 
| trouble, with them, and yet no nurse is allowed 
| either to scold or to punish them.” Or, rather, I 
would that I could tell, to both old and young, as 
a simple fireside story, with the yule log blazing 
|| and the chestnuts crackling on the hearth, the his- 
tories, quite true, of some of the poor children who 
come and go, unless in another and often more 
merciful way they are taken—from Meadowside 
House. 

Hear, for instance, a few anecdotes, chosen at 
random from the matron’s talk, while she went from 
crib to crib, smoothing one pillow or altering 
another, administering a word of kindness, or a 
pat and smile,—small things to rich men’s children 
in pleasant nurseries, sunned through and through 
with mother’s love: but oh, what great and new 
things to such children as these ! 

Thomas Weir, admitted here 29th March last ; 
dismissed, cured, the 21st May; seven years old; 
very small of his age. The mother had had eight 
children ; all dead but Tommy. The father was in 
Perth prison—third committal, for wife-beating. 
Tommy was sent here by the police doctor, his 
mother being found dead drunk on a stair and the 
child beside her, ill with fever. For weeks he lay 
between life and death, neither speaking nor taking 
notice of anything. His mother would sometimes 
come to inquire for him, but in such a state she 





could not be admitted into the ward. Once she 
did get in, and Tommy said, “‘ Mither, ye suldna 
come here when ye’ve had a dram, the mistress 
will see ye.” One day another wretched-looking 
woman came, and he told her to go away, and after- 
wards said to the nurse, ‘“‘ Nurse, she’s an awfu’ 
bad one—yon woman. She pawned mither’s plaid, 
and they both got fou, and were taken aff by the 
police, and I sat my lane on a stair a’ the nicht 
—cauld, cauld!” Tommy afterwards, during his 
convalescence, told many like tales of his short 
seven years’ life,—his numerous wanderings, often 
walking twenty miles a-day (‘‘ that’s what gars me 
look sae auld, ye ken”): how the father and 
mother once left him and his wee sister at Mid- 
Calder, a village ten miles from Edinburgh, and 
never came back : how a kind woman gave them a 
sack to sleep on in a shed, and a ‘‘piece” in the 
morning, and then the two forlorn bairns set off to 
walk into Edinburgh to their grandfather, who 
lived in the Grass-market. ‘‘He was weel aff ance, 
and a grand singer; that’s how I can sing sae weel,” 
as poor Tommy often did, to the great delight of 
the nurses, ‘‘ Grandfather,” it seems, went about 
the country with a show, of which he played the 
Merry-Andrew, till, getting aged, he took a room 
in the Grass-market, and held prayer meetings, 
Tommy and his mother leading the psalmody with 
heaven’s hymns. ‘‘ But in the cauld winter grand- 
father deed, ye ken, and granny gaed to see a 
leddy that’s kind to her, and whiles mither lifted 
the things frae grandfather’s bed and sold them 
for whisky. Wae’s me! father will be out o’ 
prison soon, and then what'll I do, for him and 
mither’s always fighting.” Alas, poor little Tommy 
Weir! 

There was another boy, whose name I forget, 
found lying on straw in a dark cellar, which had || 
literally nothing in it but this one heap of straw. | 
The parents were in the habit of going out for the 
day, and locking up the child there, without food, 
or fire, or clothes. He was brought in—a mere 
bundle of rags—quite paralysed, and lay for a week 
on one of the hospital beds, without stirring or 
speaking, till they almost thought he was deaf and 
dumb. At last he did mutter out one word, and 
it was “‘ whisky!” He afterwards tried, in his 
wretched faint voice, to begin singing a whisky 
song, and told the nurse he had hardly tasted any- 
thing but whisky since he was born. Somehow 
his wretched mother found him out and came to see 
him. Immediately after she left the miserable little 
creature was caught hiding its wizened face and still 
half-paralysed hands under the bed-clothes, trying 
to undo the cork of a small bottle filled with whisky! 
But this child also recovered, learned to feed on and 
enjoy other food than drams, and left the hospital 
for a future of—God knows what! Still, the life 
had been saved—so far. 

And sometimes, when help comes too late, and 
the life is not saved, it is touching to hear the end 
of these prematurely old children. One little girl, 
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Jane Mackenzie, used to say often before her death, 
‘J didna think ony folk could be sae kind to ither 
folk’s bairns.” She took a fancy to one of the 
gentlemen who often visited the hospital, and asked 
him to come and talk to her. ‘‘I heard ye speak- 
ing to yon wee boy, and I thocht, may be ye wad 
speak to me too.” As he did—many holy and peace- 
ful words ; and when the child died, content and 
happy, he took the trouble of travelling some 
distance to follow her to her grave. 

The little patients who do not die sometimes live 
for better things than once seemed possible. In 
January last, one Mary Cullen was brought into 
the hospital, having suddenly lost the use of her 
limbs, and a fortnight afterwards her speech. She 
Jay for a long time totally helpless, and apparently 
imbecile. But eight months of good air, good food, 
good nursing, have changed the paralysed child 
into an active girl, a capital little servant in the 
ward where she came a while ago as a miserable 
and hopeless invalid. So great is the vitality of 


| youth, when given the least chance of throwing off 


disease by means of proper sanitary care, which, in 
such homes as these children are brought from— 


| nay, in any working and poverty-stricken homes— 


is purely impossible. 

Those who leave their temporary refuge are often 
very eager to get back to it. ‘‘ At this time,” said 
the matron, ‘‘ we have a little fellow who was with 
us two years since. When he left I said, ‘ Harry, 
when will you come and see me?’ — ‘ Whenever 
I’m no weel,’ answered he; and sure enough the 
other day his*mother came and said Harry was ill, 
and would not let her rest till she brought him to 
the hospital. The next day his sister came in, also 
very ill. As soon as he saw her he said, ‘ Dinna 
greet, Anna; this is a grand place!’ and the two 
soon made themselves quite happy together. ‘There 
was another boy,” continued the matron (from whom 
I have had all these true stories, as they may be 
gained readily by any one who visits the place 
—facts sadder than any fiction), “‘ his name was 
Pat. He had no father, and worse than no mother. 
When he recovered he was very unwilling to leave 
us ; but being cured, we could of course keep him 
no longer, so we gave him some warm clothing 
—as we generally do, for the rags the children 
are brought in are almost always obliged to be 
burnt—and then we sent him away. But for a long 
time afterwards poor Pat used to come and stand 
at the kitchen-window, when I was serving the 
dinners, just to get a few mouthfuls and a warm 
at the fire. One bitter morning in February he 
came begging to be taken in, but I said, ‘Pat, 
you're not ill, and we can’t have you.’ Next morn- 
ing he was back again, with his head all cut and 
bleeding. ‘ Ye'll tak me in the noo,’ said he, evi- 
dently quite glad of his misfortune. And though, 
to his great regret, he got well in a weck, still he 
was so eager to stay that one of our gentlemen 
kindly admitted him into an industrial school, and 
poor Pat is all right now.” 





Sometimes the parents are grateful, and bring 


little presents to the matron, or make thank- 
offerings of a few pence to the box at the dis- 
pensary, where, chiefly as a matter of form, it is 
stated that, if the applicants can afford it, the 
medicines are to be paid for. 
possible, and thus many get gratis the medical 
aid they could well pay for. Still the good is 


done, and the charity, as a charity, reaches to the | 


very lowest deeps of that sea of misery close by. 
Unhappily parents, out of ignorance or carelessness, | 
often delay bringing their children till assistance 


comes too late; and yet it is hard to refuse the poor || 


little dying creature a few hours of a quiet hospital- 
bed, on which to breathe its last, instead of sending 
it back to those pestilential holes where the slightest 
illness becomes almost certain doom ; and death, 
stripped of all its peace and sacredness, breeds death 
on every side, by all imaginable horrors of contact 
with repulsive mortality. 

The difficulty, which some energetic adversaries 
of children’s hospitals have upheld so strongly— 
that of removing a child from home and parents— 
has not, in the practical working of this hospital, 
been found to be a difficulty at all. For, among | 
the classes for which it was chiefly intended, home 
is no home, and parents, instead of being the child’s | 
best guardians in health or sickness, are often, | 
through ignorance or neglect, its very worst. Even | 
the maternal tie—the last to survive amid the wreck | 
of all else that is womanly—is often totally lost; | 
witness the case of little Tommy Weir. Despite | 
all the flimsy objections of sentimental theorists | 
about the sanctity of the parental bond, and the | 
danger of interfering with it, any person of common 
sense must see, that when parents make of them- | 
selves brute beasts, it is not only the right but | 
the duty of national charity to step in, and say, 
‘‘These are the children of the nation: give up 
your pretended rights and unfulfilled duties—they 
are no longer yours but ours. We may not be 
able to save you, but these little ones must be 
saved.” : 

A difficult question, and yet it ought to be met 
and looked rationally in the face, both by govern- 
ments and by private schemes of benevolence. 

If the high arm of righteous authority did a little 
more than it now does in interfering for the help- 
less, and breaking the bonds of the oppressed ; com- 
pelling sanitary observances, laying upon ignorance 
as well as vice the strong hand of the law, and 
dragging all corruption out into the open day, it 
would be all the better—not for us, perhaps, but 
for those that shall come after us. 

And for this end, hoping it will do a little atom 
of good to leaven this mountainous mass of misery, 
I tell, just at Christmas time, when the Great 
Master of us all came to seek and to save that 
which was lost, the story of the lost lambs who are 
taken in and folded, either for living or for dying, 
into this quiet home at Meadowside House. On its | 
arrangements I do not dilate ; they are much the 
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‘ same as in all well-conducted hospitals, and almost | 


identical with that of the Children’s Hospital in 


| Great Ormond Street, London, on the principle of 
| which this one was founded. Besides, all who live 
| within reach may go and see the place for them- 


selves ; and one hour of such a pathetic sight, either 
to mothers or children—and especially to childless 


| mothers and motherless children—is worth all that 
| ever I can write about it. 


I would like, at this Christmas time, to urge 


| such not only to go and see, but to go and help 
| them :—as lady-visitors, moving from crib to crib, 


and bestowing a kind word or a plaything or two 
on the little occupant ; as subscribers, giving, per- 
haps, one small pound a year; as donors, paying a 


| hundred pounds for the not unhappy privilege of 
| knowing that thereby one bed, with one sick child 


always in it, is secured in perpetuity ; as bene- 
factors, who are willing to leave one thousand 


| pounds of the money which they cannot carry 
| away with them—money to which no child is heir, 


and which, expended on the founding of a ward 


| here, would benefit hundreds and thousands of 
| children to all generations. Lastly, there is some- 
| thing which everybody can do—every mother of a 
| family who has so many worn-out and disused 


clothes cumbering her nursery shelves—make them 
up into a parcel, and send them to Meadowside 
House to clothe the poor little convalescents, who 
come there in rags, and would go out, most of 
them, in utter nakedness, were it not for the chari- 
table store—never too large—which the hospital 
keeps, and bestows even when its professed charge 
of the inmates is ended. 








Beyond its doors, to follow these poor children is 
all but impossible. Sometimes, thinking of the 
homes they come from, and must go back to, one is 
tempted to believe that the best and safest home 
for them is that quiet ‘‘dead-house,” where so 
many of them are carried, and thence to a quieter 
spot still. And yet they do live, and He makes 
them live, and bids us help them to live—He in 
whose hands alone are living and dying. Therefore 
we dare not say—since He does not say it—that it 
were better any one of these little ones should die. 
We would rather hope that the life, frail as it may 
be, which the hospital puts into them, is put for a 
good end, and that the moral influence which they 
are subjected to under its roof, of cleanliness, 
order, kindliness, peace, may not be without effect 
on at least some of them. Small the amount of 
good done may be, yet have we not the highest 
authority for believing that ‘‘a little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump”? We can but do our best and 
trust. 

And therefore I have said my humble say, hoping 
that some will read it who may be able to do far 
more than I can ever do myself. Nor do I think that 
even as ‘‘a story—a true story,” which children 
are always asking for, it would make the Christmas 
children less happy, if, gathered round papa’s and 
mamma’s knees at the fireside, some one would take 
the trouble to read to the little people, in whole or 
in part, what I have written about the forlorn ones 
so different from themselves—the sick children who 
are taken in and nursed well, or tended kindly till 
| they quietly die—at Meadowside House, Edin- 
| burgh. 
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EVENINGS WITH WORGING PEOPLE IN THE BARONY CHURCH. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


FIRST EVENING.—‘* NOT SAVED.” 


SALVATION means deliverance. The salvation 
revealed to us in the Gospel is man’s deliverance 
from sin and all its consequences, by the bestowal of 
holiness and all its blessings. It is our deliverance 
from ignorance of God and enmity to God, by the | 
bestowal of that true knowledge of God which is | 
love and life eternal. 

We are taught by Jesus Christ what that most 
ruined state of ours is, which renders salvation 
necessary for us ; what God has done through Him 
to obtain salvation for us, and to impart it to us; 
what must be done in us and by us through his 
Spirit in order to our being saved; and also what 
the blessings are which we enjoy from being saved. 

Salvation is not a blessing which we get for the 
first time when we die, in reward for our being 
good here. It is not only being delivered from 
punishment in another world, but being delivered 
from the evil which brings misery and punish- 
ment in this world as well as in the other. It 
is not the pardon of sin only, but the pardon of 
sin in order to be delivered from sin itself. It is 
not only ceasing to do evil but learning to do well. 
In one word, as we have said, it is knowing and 
loving God, for ‘“‘This és life eternal, to know 
Thee, the only living and true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” ‘‘He that be- 
lieveth hath everlasting life.” ‘‘ Behold, now are 
we the sons of God.” 

If you understand this, you will further under- 
stand that we are now in this present world either 
saved or not saved. We are at this moment either 
pardoned or not pardoned, loving or not loving 
God. There is no middle ground between the two 
kingdoms of light and darkness, life and death. It 
is quite true, that not until the last judgment is 
the whole man, body and soul, for ever lost or 
for ever saved; but still, it is here we must be 
translated from the kingdom of Satan, or remain 
Satan’s subjects. It is here we must be pardoned 
and reconciled to God, or remain condemned. It is 
here we must be born again and made holy, or 
remain under the power of an evil heart. 


Now to every man, who knows that he has a 
soul, that his soul must live for ever, that his soul 
must be for ever with God or without Him—what 
question can be more important than this :—Am I 
saved or not? If death came this evening to me, 
would I be found a man saved, or a man not saved? 

There can be none; but it is possible, that no 
sooner is this question suggested for your serious 
consideration, than some one says in his heart, 
**It is without doubt important, and may be easily 
put, but how can it be satisfactorily answered ? 





Who but God, the Omniscient, knows those who 
are saved? For however plausible our reasonings 
or conjectures on the subject may be, still they 
are but the reasonings of fallible men, and can be 
of no value in determining a question, which is 
after all better left alone.” Now I wish you to 
consider, that however difficult it may be in any 
case to know who is saved, it may be very easy in a 
great many cases to know who are not saved. 


It is quite possible that we may not be able to say | 
with certainty of any one man in the world that he | 


is saved, and yet it is equally possible that we may 
be able to say with absolute certainty of many, that 
they are as yet not saved. When gazing, for in- 
stance, on a great multitude of human beings, we 
cannot with certainty say of any individual before 
us, that he is in health, although we may be able 
to say with certainty of many others in the crowd 
that they are not in health, That man who looks so 
robust and strong, appears to be well, and he may in 
truth be so; but it is quite possible that a deadly 
disease may be lurking in his system, which may 
speedily lay him in the grave. All we can say with 
certainty of such a person is, that he appears to be 
in health, and that, for aught we know, he is so. 
In his case we may be mistaken. But we cannot 
be mistaken in the case of that other man with the 
palsied step and feeble body, or with the pained 
countenance and pale cheek, or with the emaciated 
form, feverish pulse, and hectic flush. He is cer- 
tainly not in health. Appearances of good health 
may deceive us; but in such evidences of bad 
health we cannot be deceived. 

So it is with the state of the soul. We may, in 
many cases, be deceived with evidences of piety, 
but we cannot with evidences of impiety. Here, 
for example, is a man whom we have long known; 
and the more we have become acquainted with 
him, the more we have had fellowship with him 
in public and private—so much the more has 
the conviction grown upon us, that he is a god- 
fearing, sincere Christian—or, in other words, that 
he is saved from the power of evil and living to 
God. Yet it is possible that in his case we may be 
deceived. We may have mistaken profession for 
principle, feeling for faith, hypocrisy for reality. 
But on the other hand, there are cases of which 
we can have no doubt. There, for instance, is 
a man who does not even profess to believe in 
God or in Christ. He openly blasphemes Christ’s 
holy name, ridicules his words, and rejects Him as 
the Saviour of sinners. That man is certainly not 
saved, There is another man who professes to 
believe: he goes to church, outwardly joins in its 
worship ; perhaps partakes of the Sacrament, and 
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makes great profession as a Christian. But then, 
with all this profession, he is knowz in the market- 
place to be a dishonest man, or he is given to 
habitual lying, or swearing, or drinking, or cruelty, 
or bad passion, or uncleanness. He is a bad 
husband, or a bad father, or a bad master ; he is, 
in short, a ‘‘ worker of iniquity ;” and if so, he is 
certainly not saved. In all such cases there is either 
the presence of some positive habitual vice which is 
the sure mark of want of true Christian principle, 
or the absence of some good which is never wanting 
in Christians; and this warrants us in saying of 
such that they are not saved. Far be it from us 
to insinuate, that such cannot be saved in time to 
come; all we say of them is, that they are not 
saved now. Saved they may be, ere the day of 
grace ends; but if temporal death seizes them 
while thus dead in trespasses and in sins, eternal 
death must be their portion. 

But we have been applying this principle of 
examination to others. We may apply it much 
more easily to our individual selves. We have 
seen how truly we may discover the danger of 
many around us, whose defects are apparent, whose 
disease is visible to every eye. Those defects, how- 
ever, must be apparent before we are warranted in 
concluding that they exist. When we examine 
ourselves, on the other hand, we require no such 
open and glaring evidence of guilt to enable us to 
come to a true knowledge of our danger. 



































We can only judge of others by appearances ; but 


|| we can judge of ourselves by what we know to be 


realities, though they may be realities concealed 


|| from every other eye than the eye of God. 


|| Conscience may lift up its awful voice and pass 
most righteous sentence, and say to us ‘‘ not saved,” 
|| when no human voice dare say this of us. We may 
|| gather such evidence, from the daily and habitual 


doings and neglects of the inner man, as may justify 


usin most truly condemning ourselves, at a time 
when the doings of the outer man would not justify 
others in condemning us. Our profession and 
practice may deceive the charitable, but they are 
not able to deceive ourselves; they may defy the 
|| scrutiny of the world, but their hollowness and 
|| want of principle can be speedily detected by the 
searching eye of our own minds during a few 
minutes passed in honest self-examination. 

Were I, for instance, to say of any of you—that 
you do not love God ; that you do not love Christ ; 
that you are never constrained by love and grati- 
tude to do their will; that you do not love 
Christians because they are Christians; that you 
do not ‘‘strive,” or ‘‘ fight,” or ‘‘labour,” or do 
anything like this to save your soul ; that you do 
not pray in secret; that you are not conscious of 
ever having gone, as a lost sinner, and pled with 
God, for Christ’s sake, to pardon you, and to help 
you with his Spirit to lead a holy life :—were I to 
say this, you would, possibly, admit that I was 
speaking the truth. Nay, if I went farther, and 
charged you with specific acts of sin, habitually 











committed, while you know that “they who do 
such things cannot inherit the kingdom of God,” 
it is possible that conscience would plead guilty to 
this, as well as to the other charges ; and, if so, 
then is it certain that you are not saved. Open 
the Word of God, and see if every page does not 


stamp your outer and inner life as that of one who || 


has not yet known God, who is not yet saved? 
The conclusion is a very sad and serious one to 
arrive at; it is not easy for the proud heart to 
admit it: but if it is the truth, you are safer with 
truth the most alarming, than with lies the most 
pleasing. It is surely much better to know the 
truth, however painful, in time, than to know it 
only in eternity. It is surely safer to hear it told 


you by the ambassador of peace before the throne | 


of grace, than to hear it before the throne of 
judgment, where your destruction is certain, your 
salvation impossible. 


I pray you, then, to consider seriously the con- 
dition of those who are not saved. It is a subject 
to meditate upon rather than to hear about. One 


hour spent in serious thought is more profitable than | 


a lifetime spent in hearing sermons and reading 
books without serious thought. O that each one 
in the secret of his own room, or in the silent: 
watches of the night, would think on those words 
—‘‘not saved,” and try to realise their meaning. 


I know, indeed, that they speak of a loss the full | 


meaning of which none living yet understand. 
But, nevertheless, by solemn thought, accompanied 
by prayer for light, and for an upright and under- 
standing heart, you may by faith in God’s Word, 
obtain such a sense of wrong-being towards God, 
and of consequent danger, as will make you ask 
in deepest earnestness, ‘‘what shall I do to be 
saved?” The flood is not yet come, though it is 
coming, ay, slowly rising; you may be now 
standing on dry land, but you may have some 
notion of how terrible a thing that flood must be 
which is to sweep us away. It saddens and softens 
your heart, when you hear of a noble ship, with all 
its crew, perishing in the hurricane whose wild 


and fitful howlings hardly disturbed your sleep | 


of peace, And when some accident has laid an 
acquaintance suddenly with the dead, and you look 
with pity on the mangled corse, and gaze with a 
shudder upon the pale and well known counte- 
nance, you cannot choose but feel the death of the 
body to be a solemn thing. Yet what is this to the 
death of the soul? The loss of the whole material 


universe is nothing to the loss both to God and to | 


itself of the soul of the poorest man who totters in 
rags through life’s weary pilgrimage. What is the 
death of the body to the spectacle of a man in 
prison—a convicted felon, a thief, a swindler, or a 
murderer! And how awful is the thought of sin 
continued beyond the grave! How can we measure 
such a loss as this,—the loss of what is immortal? 
How get even a glimpse of an evil so vast, so 
inconceivable ! That loss must be dreadful, to 
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prevent which, the Son of God himself left heaven ; 
dwelt on earth as a man of sorrows ; endured sore 
agony in Gethsemane ; submitted to cruel scourg- 
ings and mockings before Pilate; and bled, and 
died, on the cross, while the sun was darkened, 
and the rocks were rent, as He cried ‘‘ My God, 
why hast thou forsaken me!” Yet all this Jesus 
did to save souls from being lost! You cannot 
think that any deliverance, but a great and wonder- 
| ful one, would make — not the whole inhabitants 
of the earth, poor worms of the dust—but the 
| mighty angels in heaven, rejoice? Yet they do 
rejoice, when the news spreads through heaven, 
| that one soul is saved! Do not such considerations 
|| as these, when seriously entertained, help to make 
you perceive how frightful a calamity it is to be 
“not saved;” although men themselves, who are 
| most concerned in the matter, may in many cases 
| care little whether they be saved or not! 

In the secret of his own heart let each meditate 
| on these words—‘‘the harvest is past, the summer 
| is ended, and we are not saved!” Do these words 
| allude to the change of seasons merely? Then, they 
may remind you, that spring with its buds and 
| blossoms, summer with its fruit and flowers, harvest 
with its crops, and winter with its storms, have in 
| rapid succession come and gone,—that much precious 
| time has passed for ever away, without its being 
| redeemed by you—for you are not saved! Are 
different seasons of life alluded to? If so, you may 
be reminded, that the spring time of your life came 
with its warm affections, fresh hopes, and keen 
feelings—and it may be with a parent’s advices, and 
a parent’s prayers—but you did not ‘‘seek God 
early,” you ‘‘ did not remember your Creator in the 
days of your youth,” and soon the season passed, 
and you were not saved! Then came summer, the 
heyday of manhood, bringing more matured expe- 
rience, a stronger mind, and riper judgment; but 
you sought the things of time alone, everything 
but the one thing needful: and so summer came and 
went in vain, for you were not saved! The mellow 
harvest then arrived, when manhood exchanged the 
fading features of youth, for the looks of old age, 
| when you should have been gathering the good 
fruit from the seed sown in spring, and matured in 
summer. Some fruit, perhaps, you did gather ; 
the fruit of industry in the comforts of life, or the 
fruit of honourable dealing, in the respect of the 
world, or the fruit of domestic happiness from 
domestic love ; but not having sown to the spirit, 
no spiritual fruit was gathered—and so the season 
passed, and you were not saved! And what? has 
winter come? the winter of life, with its hoary 
locks and tottering steps, and body bent towards the 
open grave—and is it true of the old man, as it was 
of the young man, that he is not saved? If this 
season passes like the rest, in vain—remember no 
spring time can return to you. But it is possible 
that the words may refer to past seasons of grace. 
If so, how solemn the reflection, that peaceful 
sabbaths, holy sacraments, faithful preachings, and 








earnest prayers, serious advices and stirring warn- 
ings, domestic afflictions, sick-beds, deaths, and 
burials, have all been sent to you in vain—for 


these seasons have passed, and yet you are not | 


saved! Add to all these the reflection, that while 
such seasons wele passing, you were going further 


from God, and becoming more sinful and more || 
guilty—every hour carrying you nearer and néarer || 
the gulf where there is no salvation—and you will | 


not wonder that, in contemplating a state so bad, 
a condition so alarming, an apostle should exclaim, 


—**For the hurt of my daughter I am hurt: Iam || 


black ; astonishment hath taken hold of me.” This 


is the language of sorrow,—the sorrow of one how | 


knows the value of salvation, and the loss incurred 
by those who are not saved. It is the same kind 
of grief which filled the heart of St. Paul, when, 
speaking of the unbelief of his brethren, he said, 
“‘T have great heaviness and continual sorrow in 
my heart.” It was this sorrow for lost souls, which 
made the Saviour weep over impenitent Jerusalem, 
saying, ‘‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would 
I have gathered thy children together, as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, but ye 
would not.” 


Let me now suppose, that even one of you present, 
secretly confesses that he has never had such a 
concern for his soul, as has led him once, in down- 
right earnest, to go to a throne of grace, seeking 
salvation—that he certainly lacks the Scripture 
evidence of being saved, while he possesses too 
much of the Scripture evidence of being ‘“‘not 
saved ;” moreover, that he knows and feels his state 
to be one of evil and of danger; then I ask such an 
one, ‘*Why are you not saved?” It is true that 
the summer is past, and that the harvest is ended— 
that time has fled—life vanished as a vapour, and 
seasons of grace departed—leaving behind this sad 
result of—‘‘ not saved.” It is true, that no lan- 
guage can picture the sin and loss of such a 
state ;—but why is it not otherwise? Why is not 
the disease removed, and its awful consequences 
averted? What replies can you make to those 
questions? What reasons can be given for your 
continuing in your present state, and not rather 
obtaining the deliverance which you so much stand 
in need of ? 

Do you say, ‘‘ My disease is incurable. It is in- 
veterate. It cannot be healed.” And what, let me 
ask, is that disease which the good physician, Jesus 
Christ, cannot cure? When He was on earth, He 
healed ‘‘all manner of diseases ;”” He made the 
blind see, the deaf hear, the lame walk, the dumb 
speak, He even raised the dead. No one was dis- 
missed by Him asincurable. These cures He effected, 
not merely to do good at the time, or to prove merely 
that He came from God, but also to teach the whole 
world in all ages, what He could do for the bodies 
and souls of men; to assure us that He could 
save the soul, and make it see his glory, and 
hear his voice, and speak his praise, and walk in 
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| 
| the way of his commandments—yea, raise it from 
' the very dead. Jesus also cast out demons! You 
, remember, for instance, the case of the demoniac in 
the country of the Gadarenes, who lived in the 
| tombs, and wandered naked among the mountains, 
wild, ‘‘night and day crying, and cutting himself 
_ with stones.” No human hand could bind him, for 
| he was possessed of demons. But Jesus cast them 
| forth, though ‘‘they were legion ;” and the poor 
man was found ‘‘in his right mind,” sitting clothed 
| at Christ’s feet; and he who was a demoniac became 
|a messenger from God, and told his unbelieving 
| countrymen ‘‘the great things Jesus had done for 
| him!” Such blessed miracles prove to us the com- 
forting truth, that Jesus is more powerful than 
Satan. He was so then—is He not so now? ‘All 
power has been given to Him in heaven and earth.” 
—‘‘Principalities and powers are made subject to 
| Him.” You cannot have a worse disease than those 
poor sinners in Judea had. Therefore, the Physician 
who was able to save them, is able to save you. I 
have heard of men who professed to cure with their 
medicines all diseases which afflict the body. Thou- 
sands believed them, and soon found that they be- 
lieved a lie. But when God offers us this Physician, 
| to cure our souls, alas! how few put their trust in 
|, Him! 
| But, I know not,” you again say, ‘‘if Jesus is 
|| willing to heal me. I doubt not his power to heal, 


|| for He is omnipotent: but what hope dare I enter- 


| tain that He will exercise that power iu my behalf?” 
|| I reply, try Him. Unless you do so, you must 
| perish. If you do so, you may be saved. Granting, 
| for the present, that there is but a chance of sal- 
| vation—though it is sad to be obliged to speak 
_ thus—yet, if the only other alternative involves 
|| the certainty of destruction, common prudence must 
|, lead you to the Saviour. ‘‘It may be, He will have 
|, mercy.” You may have but uncertain hope of relief 
| from Him if you go; but you can have no hope of 
| relief from any one else if you do not go. 
But are there no stronger reasons to induce you 
|| to go to the Physician? Do not his invitations 
assure you of his willingness? You do not, I 
trust, think it possible that the Saviour would 
| give an invitation to men which He did not in 
| truth wish men to accept? He does invite every 
| sinner to come to Him, and is consequently 
| grieved, yea angry, when they donot come. ‘‘Come 
| unto me all who are weary and heavy laden, 
| and I will give you rest.” Do not his commands, 
as well as his invitations, convince you of his 
willingness? The commands which are given to 
|| men generally, are given to each man particularly. 
|| When God gives the general command, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not steal,” he commands you not to steal, and 
wishes you to be honest. .‘‘ But this is his com- 
mandment, that ye believe in the name of his Son 
| Jesus Christ.” And if He commands you to 
believe, He wishes you to believe, that is, to be 
saved through faith in Jesus Christ, ‘‘the Saviour 
of all men, specially of those who believe.” 





How can you doubt his willingness? Is He 
merciful?—and will He not delight in showing 
mercy! Is He holy ?—and will He not delight in 
making you holy! Is He the Prince of Peace ?— 
and will He not delight in giving you peace! Is 
He true ?—and must not love seek love alone as its 
own reward, and delight in shedding it abroad on 
every heart that will receive it! The willingness 
of Christ to give every blessing is certain ; your wil- 
lingness to receive the blessing is the only difficulty. 
Not in Him, but in you alone exists the barrier to 
your salvation. The willingness of Christ to save 
is one with his power to do so. But remember his 
own solemn declaration and affecting words to 
Jerusalem, ‘‘How often would I have gathered 
you, but ye would not.” 

Turn again to the history of the good Physician, 
and learn from his life, as well as from his words, 
his willingness to heal every wounded spirit. I 
read of many who came to Him, weary and heavy 
laden, for rest, but I read of none who departed 
without having obtained the desired blessing. No 
sincere soul ever carried away a burthen from the 
feet of Jesus, except the pleasant burthen of a weight 
of gratitude and love. On one evening, we are told, 
‘*when the sun was setting, all they that had any 
sick, with divers diseases, brought them unto Him, 
and he laid his hands on every one 6f them, and 
healed them!” Merciful Physician! how willing 
was He tohealthen! Equally willing is He to heal 
now ; for ‘‘ He is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever.” Let us take one instance out of many, 
showing his mercy and love towards the poor and 
needy, and their ignorance of, and want of con- 
fidence in, his mercy and love. When he came 
down from the mount of Transfiguration, a poor 
distressed father met him with his sick boy. He 
had asked the disciples, during their Master's 
absence, to heal him; but they could not. He 
now comes to Christ. He gives a touching history 
of his child’s sufferings, telling how he foamed and 
gnashed with his teeth, and pined away, and how 
the foul spirit cast him into the fire and water ; and 
then asks the Saviour to help him, saying, ‘if thou 
canst do any thing, have compassion on us and help 
us.” Now, abserve this man’s state of mind; he 
thought the only barrier to his son’s recovery was 
either the Saviour’s inability or unwillingness, or 
both ; he had tried the servants in vain, and so his 
confidence in Christ, the Master, is shaken. ‘‘If 
thou canst,” &c., that was with him the only diffi- 
culty. But the Saviour shows him his error, by 
asking, ‘* If thou canst believe ?” as if he had said, [ 
can save, but canst thou trust? Canst thou confide 
in me? This was the real question to be settled 
between the afflicted father and the Saviour, as it is 
now the great one to be settled between the anxious 
sinner and the Saviour. Not, will the Saviour heal 
me? but, can I trust him for healing? The distressed 
father is thus obliged to feel, that if there was any- 
thing to prevent his child’s recovery, that obstacle 
was in his own breast. Accordingly, there is a 
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great struggle between faith and unbelief. He can 
hardly believe in Christ’s power and mercy. Was 
it indeed true, that he could do this for him, and 
help him? Was the recovery of that miserable boy 
‘‘ possible,” if he believed? But if he finds it diffi- 
cult to believe this, he finds it more difficult to 
return to his unhappy dwelling, with his child 
uvhealed, His heart is breaking. He burst into 
tears, and cries, ‘‘Lord, I believe, help my un- 
belief!” His confidence is weak, but it is real. 
The Saviour bends over the boy, who, cast down 
by the foul spirit to. the ground, is writhing in 
agony, and, lifting him up, restores him in health 
to his father ! 

But perhaps there are other reasons which pre- 
vent you from being saved, that may be profitable 
for us to examine. May not your indifference arise 
from thinking that there is no danger? This may 
be a mere slavish feeling, yet it is a serious reality. 
But, if there is no danger, how is it, that the 
disease under which you labour, is described in 
such remarkable language in Scripture? Is there 
no danger in being an ‘‘enemy to God ;” a “‘child 
of wrath,” because of disobedience; in being a 
subject of the ‘‘ kingdom of darkness;” in being 
**condemned already ;” in being ‘‘ dead in trespasses 
and sins ;” in being ‘‘ without God in the world?” 
Yet all this is true of you, if you are not saved. 

In spite of this you do not, it may be, see or feel 
anything, in your present state or condition, to 
alarm you. So have I known men obtain rest from 
their pain of body a few hours before they died ; 
ceasing to suffer, when death was seizing their vitals 
and turning them into the corruption of the grave. 
So does the sinner often experience most ease, 
when he is nearest eternal death. But I have also 
known—and I daresay so have you—men brought 
to a sense of their danger, from seeing the concern 
of others about them, when they themselves never 
would have discovered it by their own feelings 
merely. Have you never seen a man become for 
the first time alarmed about himself, as he saw 
the faithful physician look anxious, and heard 
him no longer express good hope of his recovery; 
and as he beheld his family gaze upon him with tear- 
ful eyes, or heard their low sobs, which could not be 
restrained? From these outward signs, he became 
convinced that something dangerous had befallen 
him. And thus, too, might the most indifferent 
sinner be made to conjecture at last that some sore 
and terrible malady had seized his soul. If he was 
not in danger of some great, though to him unseen 
destruction, because of the existence of a reat, 
though by him unfelt, moral disease—why do the 
great and good angels rejoice when he escapes it? 
If he is not in danger, how is it that God himself 
commands, warns, beseeches him to fly from it? 
|| And if he is not in danger, why that sore agony in 
Gethsemane ; that awful scene on Calvary; that 
dying cry from the Son of God? The danger of the 
_ Sinner can enly be measured by what God has done 
to deliver him from it. And if there is not incon- 





ceivably great danger, because great evil, then the 
inconceivably great things which God has done to 
save us must have been unnecessary. It is thus 
that you may be made to know your danger, when 
you are too blind to know the true nature of the 


malady which occasions it. When you look within, | 


you may be disposed to cry “‘peace and safety ;” 
but when you look without, you cannot choose but 





see that an inevitable destruction awaits the | 


impenitent. 


Or it may be that you do not deny the dangerous | 


consequences of this malady of sin—you imagine 
only that you can escape from them without 


Christ. But God says, that ‘‘there is no other | 
name given whereby we can be saved, but the | 


name of Christ.” 
atonement that God will pardon us—and He will 
pardon those only who will be pardoned in this 
way. It is the Holy Spirit freely offered and 
promised to all who receive Christ, who can alone 
teach us truly to know God’s will, and effectually 
help us to doit. If you refuse to avail yourselves of 
this appointed method of being healed, and adopt 


It is only through Christ's | 


methods which appear to you (in your blind and , 


sinful ignorance!) better and wiser, you are but 


acting like Naaman, the Syrian, who refused to dip | 


in Jordan at the command of the Prophet, and who 
like a fool ‘‘ went away in a rage,” saying, ‘‘ Are 
not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, 


better than all the waters of Israel? may I not | 


wash in them and be clean?” But remember the 
advice given to this proud and ignorant leper by 
his servant, ‘‘ If the Prophet had bid thee do some 


great thing, wouldest thou not have done it? how | 


much rather then, when he saith to thee, Wash, 
and be clean?” He had the sense to do so, and 
what was the result? ‘‘Then went he down, and 
dipped seven times in Jordan, according to the 
saying of the man of God: and his flesh came again 
like unto the flesh of a little child, and he was 
clean!” Go thou and do likewise. Believe in 


the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, | 


‘by the washing of regeneration, and the revewing 
of the Holy Ghost.” 
And all this, it may be, you intend doing—but 


you see no immediate necessity for applying to the | 


Physician. No immediate necessity ! 


Is it not | 


certain that you are every moment getting worse, | 
and that you never can get better until you go to | 


Christ? Is it not certain that, if left to yourselves, 


the condition which you so much love to-day, you will | 
love much more to-morrow? Can you be holy, and | 
enjoy peace, and love Christ, and obey God, too 
soon? And if you determine to keep that sin | 


one week—one hour—what if God should permit 
you to have your own way for ever, so that it 
will for ever possess you? ‘‘ To-day, if ye will 
hear his voice, harden not your hearts ;” but if you 


will not hear his voice ‘‘to-day,” what if to-morrow | 
the righteous sentence should be passed ;—‘‘they | 


hated knowledge, and did not choose the fear of the 
Lord ; they would none of my counsel, and despised 
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|| has no heart to part with it. 
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|| all my reproof, therefore shall they eat the fruit of 
|| their own way, and be filled with their own 
4 devices” ? 
| Are those the true reasons though which, after 
| all, keep most men from seeking the balm that is in 
|, Gilead, and the Physician whois there? Are they not 
_ rather the mere excuses of a sin-loving soul, which 
perhaps desires to get rid of the evil consequences 
| of sin, but not of sin itself? It is not unlikely that 
| I truly interpret your feeling, and read aright the 
wishes of your heart, when I say, that you have no 
objections to be saved from all the pain and trouble 
| which attend your malady, and from all the fears of 
coming agony, if you are only permitted to keep 
the malady itself ; that you have no objection to be 
cured, provided only the Physician will cure you in 
your own way ;—that you have no objection to be 
saved from the curse of sin when you die, if you are 
only allowed to keep ‘‘ the pleasures of sin” as long 
as you live. And, accordingly, the language of your 
heart may be like this, ‘‘ My disease, I fear, is dan- 
gerous; I am afraid of it. I am willing to be 
healed, but let the cure put me to no trouble, no 
pain, no self-denial of any kind. Let it be done, in 
spite of me, by an act of omnipotent power. Save 
this body from being cast into hell; but do not 
cut off this hand, or pluck out this eye to save it. 
Bring me into the safe way that leads to glory ; 
but put me not to the trouble of striving to enter 
in by a gate so strait, or of walking along a road 
so steep and narrow. Deliver me from the body of 





|| this death; but not by ‘ mortifying the body,’ or 
|| by ‘erucifying the flesh,’ or by ‘ putting to death 





| the old man;’ in one word, cure me, but give me 
| no medicines bitter and disagreeable to flesh and 
|| blood, and no operations to pain the flesh!’’ And 
|| thus, alas ! we fear, many a man argues in his heart 
, who has light enough to see the danger of sin, but 
**Save me from 
selfishness ; but permit me always to gratify self. 
Save me from filth ; but let me wallow in the mire. 

|| Save me from intoxication; but let me drink on. 
| Save me from covetousness ; but let me keep my 
|| gold. Save me from sloth; but do not give me 
| anything to do. Save me from a bad temper; but 
| let me indulge it. Give me strength, but not 
|| exercise; daily happiness, but not daily duty ; 
|| patience, but nothing to try it ; faith, but nothing 
| to shake it ; zeal, but nothing to engage it ; weaned- 





ness from the world, but no sorrows or afflictions 
to produce it. I wish light, comfort, and peace, 
without secret or earnest prayers at a throne of 
grace; without the Spirit of God being asked 
and obeyed ; without hearing, reading, or believing 
the truth. I wish, in one word, to be a partaker 
of all the benefits of redemption, to share Christ's 
glory, Christ’s inheritance. Christ's throne :—but 
not to share Christ’s holiness and self-denial, 
Christ’s sufferings and cross!” And is this the 
way in which dying, perishing sinners treat the 
blood-bought remedy, and receive the offer of 
eternal life! Is this the way they deal with the 


Saviour? arguing and disputing as if He were an 
equal; insulting Him with offered compromises 
between his awful commands, his merciful invita- 
tions, and the demands of a corrupt, evil heart ? 


Oh ! where are the souls who are in earnest about 
salvation ! where the upright souls who will meekly 
believe God’s Word, and humbly and reverently do 
his will—where are they who will put their trust in 
the Physician : and, instead of prescribing to Him, 
be administered to by Him? Where are they who 
will truthfully go to Him in confiding prayer, say- 
ing,—‘‘ Lord Jesus, we have tried many physicians, 
and they could not heal us; we now go to Thee. 
We are dead in trespasses and sins, poor and needy, 
blind and naked. The harvest is past, and the 
summer ended; yet we, guilty sinners, are not | 
saved. But we are spared ; and we have heard the 
glad tidings that there is balm in Gilead, and that 
Thou art the Physician there, able and willing to 
save to the uttermost all who go to Thee. Our hope 
isin Thee. We believe; help our unbelief. Pardon 
all our sins through thy precious blood ; through | 
thy Spirit help us to die to sin and live to Thee. 
We give ourselves, soul, spirit, and body, into thy 
hands. Send us adversity or prosperity, life or 
death. Give to us what remedies seem to thy love 
and wisdom best suited to us, with humble hearts 
to receive them; and, for thy great mercy, save now 
and for ever poor perishing souls !” 

May the Spirit of God, without whose teaching 
man’s teaching is vain, open the eyes of your under- 
standing, that you may know the truth as it is in 
Jesus ; and open your hearts to receive it in love ; 
that believing in Christ, and receiving his Spirit, 
you may be saved. : 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


Ir ye would hear the Angels sing, 
** Peace on earth, and mercy mild,” 
Think of Him who was once a child, 
On Christmas-Day in the morning. 


lf ye would hear the Angels sing, 
Christians! See ye let each door 
Stand wider than ever it stood before, 
On Christmas-Day in the morning. 


Rise, and open wide the door ; 
Christians, rise ! the world is wide, 
And many there be that stand outside, 

Yet Christmas comes in the morning. 


If ye would hear the Angels sing, 
Rise and spread your Christmas fare ; 
*Tis merrier still the more that share, 
On Christmas-Day in the morning. 


Rise, and bake your Christmas bread . 
Christians, rise! the world is bare, 
And bleak, and dark with want and care, 
Yet Christmas comes in the morning. 
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If ye would hear the Angels sing, 

Rise and light your Christmas fire ; 

And see that ye pile the logs still higher, 
On Christmas-Day in the morning. 


Rise, and light your Christmas fire ; 
Christians, rise! the world is old, 
And Time is weary, and worn, and cold, 
Yet Christmas comes in the morning. 


If ye would hear the Angels sing, 

Rise and spice your wassail bowl 

With warmth for body, and heart, and soul, 
On Christmas-Day in the morning. 


Spice it warm, and spice it strong. 

Christians, rise! the world is grey, 

And rough is the road, and short is the day, 
Yet Christmas comes in the morning. 


If ye would hear the Angels sing, 
Christians ! think on Him who died ; 
Think of your Lord, the Crucified, 
On Christmas-Day in the morning. 
DORA GREENWELL. 
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“HERE’S DAME HUNDLEY FLYING ON TO US, SIR.” 
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OSWALD CRAY. 


By MRS. HENRY WOOD, Author of “ East Lynne,” 


PART I.—DR. DAVENAL. 

Ir was market-day at Hallingham—a moderate- 
sized and once beautiful town, but cut up now by 
the ugly railroad which has chosen to take its way 
right through it, and whose large station is built on 
the very spot where the Abbey Gardens used to 
flourish. These were famous gardens once; and not 
so long ago they were the evening resort of the 
townspeople, who would promenade there at sunset, 
whatever the time of year. Since the gardens had 
been seized upon for the railway purposes, a bitter 
feud of opinion had reigned in the place: the staid 
old inhabitants mourning and resenting their town’s 
desecration ; the younger welcoming the new rail, 
its station, and its bustle, with all their might and 
main, as a grateful inbreak on their monotonous 
life. The trains from London (distant some sixty 
or seventy miles) would go shrieking and whistling 
through the town at any hour of the day or night ; 
and, so far, peace for Hallingham was over. 

Possibly it was because the town was famous for 
little else, that these Abbey Gardens were so re- 
gretted. Hallingham Abbey had been renowned 
in the ages gone by ; very little of its greatness was 
left to it now. The crumbling hand of Time had 
partially destroyed the fine old building, an insig- 
|| nificant portion of it, just sufficient to impart a 
|| notion of its style of architecture and the century of 

its erection, alone remaining. And this small portion 
| had been patched and propped, and altogether 

altered and modernised, by way of keeping it 
|| together. It was little more than an ordinary 
| dwelling-house now; and at the present moment 
|) was to let to any suitable tenant who would take 
|| it. But, poor as it was in comparison with some 
|| of the modern dwellings in its vicinity, it was still 
|| in a degree bowed down to by Hallingham. There 
| was something high-sounding in the address, ‘‘ The 
Abbey, Hallingham,”’ and none but a gentleman 
'| born and bred must venture to treat for it. 
It stood alone, with extensive gardens in front, 
|| and the space once occupied by the chapel behind. 
All traces of the chapel building were gone now, 
|| but its mossy gravestones were embedded in the 
|| ground still, and the spot was held as sacred as a 
|| graveyard. The Latin inscriptions on some of these 

stones could be yet made out; and that on one 
'| attracted as much imaginative speculation as the 
|| famed gravestone in the cloisters of Worcester 
|| Cathedral. A few words only were on it, signify- 
|| ing “buried in misery:” no name, no date. 
| Thoughtful natures would glance at that stone as 
they passed it, with an inward breath of hope— 
|| perhaps of prayer—that the misery experienced by 
its unhappy tenant in this world, had been ex- 
changed for a life of immortality. This graveyard 
was not a thoroughfare, and few cared to walk 
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there who were absorbed in the bustle and pleasures 
of life; but the aged, the invalid, the mourner might 
be seen there on fine days, seated on its one solitary 
bench, and buried in solemn reflections. A short 
space of time, more or less, as it might happen, and 
they would be lying under gravestones in their 
turn : a short space of time, my friends, and you 
and I shall be equally lying there. 

The broad space of the public road running along 
the Abbey’s front divided it from the gardens, 
which were the public property of the town. On 
the opposite side of these gardens, furthest from the 
Abbey, were the buildings of the new station and 
the lines upon lines of rails. 

It is well to say lines upon lines of rails! Hal- 
lingham said it—said it with a groan. Not content 
with a simple line or a double line of rails, suffi- 
cient for ordinary traffic, the railway authorities 
had made it into a ‘junction.’ ‘‘ Hallingham 
Junction !”—and more lines branched off from it 
than you would care to count. This was at the 
east end of the town; beyond was the open 
country. Going towards the town, some of the | 
lines made a sort of semicircle, cut off a corner of | 
the town, and branched away into space. . It’s true 
it was a very shabby little corner of the town that 
had thus been cut off, but Hallingham did not the 
less resent the invasion. 

Walking down to Hallingham along the broad | 


road leading from the Abbey, its busiest part was || 


soon gained, Let us look at it to-day. Tuesday.— 
It is market-day at Hallingham, and the hot July 
sun streams full on the people’s heads, for thereis | 
no room for the raised umbrellas, and they afford | 
little continuous shade. It is the large, wide, open | 
space in front of the town-hall, and here from time | 
immemorial the market-people have sat to chaffer 
and change, barter and sell, Countrywomen ex- 
pose their poultry and eggs, their butter and cream- 
cheese, and their other wares, all on this spot. No 
matter what the weather, in the dog-days of sum- | 
mer, in the sharp snow, the pitiless storm of winter, 
here they are every Tuesday under their sea of | 
umbrellas, which must be put down to allow space 
to the jostling crowd when the market gets full. 
The town had been talking the last ten years of | 
erecting a covered market-house; but it was not 
begun yet. 

Still on, down the principal strect, leaving this | 
market-place to the left, and what was called the 
West-end of the town was gained. Proud Halling- 
ham had named it West-end in imitation of London. 
It was nothing but a street ; its name, New Street, 
proclaiming that it was of more recent date than | 
some of the other parts. It was really a fine street, 
wide and.open, with broad white pavements, and | 
its houses were mostly private ones, their uniformity 
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of line being broken by a detached house here and 
there. It was a long street, and five or six other 
by-streets and turnings branched off from it at 
right angles. 

Lying back from the street at the corner of one 
of these turnings was a handsome white house, de- 
tached, with a fine pillared portico entrance in its 
centre, and a plate on the door. It was fully as 
conspicuous to the street as were the other houses 
which abutted on the pavement. A level lawn was 
before it, divided from the street by low light iron 
railings, with a small light gate in the midst, opposite 
the entrance door. Narrow flower-beds, filled with 
gay and charming flowers, skirted the lawn before 
the rails ; on the sides, but not in front, and close 
to the railings behind the flower-beds, flourished 
some evergreens, making a sort of screen. An en- 
closed garden lay at the back of the house, and 
beyond the garden were the stables. On the brass 
plate—you could read it from the street—was 
inscribed, ‘‘ Dr. Davenal.” 

He was the chief surgeon of Hallingham. Why 
he had taken his degree—a recent accession of 
dignity—people were puzzled to tell, Had he cared 
for high-sounding titles they could have understood 
it; but he did not care for such. Had he been a 
slave to example, that might have accounted for it, 
for this degree-taking, as you must be aware, has 
come into fashion of late years: had he wished to 
court notoriety, he might have thought a degree a 
means to bring it tohim. But Hallingham knew 
Dr. Davenal better. He was a simple-minded man, 
tyho liked to be out of the fashion instead of in it: 
and whether he wrote doctor or surgeon after his 
name, he could not be more deservedly renowned in 
his locality than he already was. He was a skilful 
surgeon, a careful and successful operator, and his 
advice in purely medical cases was sought in pre- 
ference to that of any physician in the town, A 
rumour arose, untraceable to any certain source, 
that his son Edward, a dashing young captain of 
infantry, had urged the step upon him, with a view 
to enhance his own standing with his brother 
officers. The son of Mr. Davenal, a country sur- 
geon, might be thought slightingly of: the son of 
Dr. Davenal need not be. Be that as it might, the 
rumour gained some credence, although it died away 
again. One patient only ventured to question Dr. 
Davenal as to its truth, and then the doctor laughed 
heartily in his patient’s face, and said he expected 
handsome Ned could hold his own without reference 
to whether his father was a royal physician or a 
parish apothecary. 

Before we go on, I may tell you that you will like 
Dr. Davenal. He was a good man. He had his 
faults, as we all have ; but he was a good man. 

On this same hot July afternoon, there came career- 
ing down the street, in its usual quick fashion, a 
handsome open carriage drawn by a pair of beautiful 
bays. Dr. Davenal did not see why, because he 
was a doctor, his carriage should be a sober one, his 
horses tame andrusty. Truth to say, he was given 





to spend rather than to save. I have told you he 
had faults, and perhaps you will call that one. He 
sat in his accustomed seat, low in the carriage, his 
servant Roger mounted far above him. He rarely 
drove himself ; never when paying professional visits. 
A surgeon needs to keep his hands steady. Roger 
was a favourite servant; fourteen years he had 
been in his present service, and he was getting fat 
upon it. Dr. Davenal sometimes told him jokingly 
that he should have to pension him off, for his 
weight was getting too much for the bays. The 
same could not be said of Dr. Davenal; he was a 
spare man, of middle height, with a broad white 
forehead, dark eyes, and a careworn expression. 

The carriage was bowling quickly past the market- 
place—Dr. Davenal’s time was too precious to allow 
of his being driven slowly—when a woman sud- 
denly descried it. Quitting her sitting-place in the 
market, she set off to run towards it, flinging up 
her hands in agitation, and overturning her small 
board of wares with the haste she made. Poor 
wares—gooseberries and white and red currants, 
displayed on cabbage leaves to attract the eager 
eyes and watering lips of juvenile passers-by ; and 
common garden flowers tied up in nosegays—a half- 
penny a nosegay, a halfpenny a leaf. Roger saw 
the movement. 

‘* Here’s Dame Hundley flying on to us, sir.” 

Dr. Davenal, who was very much in the habit of 
falling into thought, seeing and hearing nothing as 
he went along, raised his head, and turning it in 
the direction of the market, met her anxious coun- 
tenance. 

‘Pull up, Roger,” he said to his servant. 

The countenance was a tearful one by the time it 
had reached the doctor’s side ; and then the woman 
seemed to become aware that she had done an un- 
warrantable thing in thus summarily arresting Dr. 
Davenal—not that there was anything in his face or 
manner to remind her of it. 

«Qh, sir, I beg ten thousand pardons for making 
thus bold! Seeing your carriage, I started off in 
the moment’s impulse. I’ve been a-fearing all the 
morning as I sat there, that maybe you might be 
out when I called, after market was over. He is 
no better, sir ; he is worser and weaker.” 

‘*Ah!” remarked the doctor. ‘‘ Couldn’t he 
come in to-day?” 

‘*T don’t believe there'll ever be any more coming 
in again for him,” was the woman’s answer, as she 
strove to suppress her tears. ‘‘ ‘ Mother,’ says he 
to me this morning, when I tried to get him up, 
‘it’s o? no use trying. I—I—’” she fairly broke 
down. 

‘¢ Does the parish doctor see him regularly ?” 

‘*He comes, sir, about every third day. He 
caught his eye on that bottle of physic that you 
wrote for and told me to get made up, and he laid 
hold of it and asked where I got that, and I told 
him I had made bold to take my poor boy in to Dr. 
Davenal. So, then, he was put up about it, and said 
if we was going to be grand patients of Dr. Davenal’s 
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we didn’t want him. And I thought perhaps he 
mightn’t come again. But he did: he came in last 
night at dusk.” 

‘* Has your son taken the physic?” 

“Yes, sir. I gave him the last dose afore I come 
away this morning. But he’s worse; he’s a deal 
worse, sir: maybe it’s these hot days that’s trying 
him.” 

Dr. Davenal could have told her that he never 
would be anything but worse in this world ; a little 
better, a little worse, according to the phases of the 
disease, and then would come the ending. 

“‘T shall, I expect, be driving out of Hallingham 
your way this evening, Mrs. Hundley, and I'll call 
and see him. Should anything prevent it this 
evening, you may look for me to-morrow. I'll be 
sure to come,” 

The same good, considerate man that he had ever 
been, sparing no trouble, no kindness, when life 
or health was at stake. ‘‘T'll be sure to come!” 
and the woman knew that he would be sure to 
come. How few medical men in his position would 
have condescended to say to this poor woman, “Tl 
be sure to come!” to say it in the kind tone, with 
the promise in his eyes as they looked straight into 
hers, as well as on his lips! He had fellow practi- 
tioners in that town, their time not half taken up 
as his was, who would have loftily waved off poor 
Dame Hundley, a profitless patient in every sense, 
and sent her sorrow to the winds. 


Roger drove quickly on down the street between 
the rows of gay shops, and Dr. Davenal sat think- 
ing of that poor woman’s sorrow. She was a widow, 


and this was her only son. Did the anticipated loss 
of that son strike on the chords of his own heart, 
and send them vibrating? He had lost a son, and 
under unhappy auspices. Save that woman’s son, 
he knew he could not : the death fiat had gone forth 
in the fell disease which had attacked him: but he 
might possibly, by the exertion of his skill, prolong 
the life for a time, and certainly lighten its suf- 
ferings. Mrs. Hundley had toiled for this son, 
| and brought him up well in her poor way, and 
had looked brightly forward to his helping her on 
in her old age. And he would have done this, for 
he was steady, loving, and dutiful. But it was not 
to be: God was taking him: and the mother in 
her alarm and grief scarcely saw why this should 
be. Not at the time that affliction falls, in its first 
brunt, can we see or believe in the love and 
wisdom that are always hidden within it. 

Roger pulled up at the doctor’s house, set his 
master down, and turned his horses round into the 
side lane—for it was not a street—to drive them to 
the stables. Dr. Davenal went through the gate, 
and wound round the grass-plat to the house. As 
he was about to open the door with his latch-key, 
it was drawn open for him by his attentive in-door 
man-servant, 

You never saw so respectable a servant in all 
your life: a very model of a servant in looks, 
Voice, and manner. About forty years of age, and 





rather tall, his slim active figure gave him the 
appearance of being a younger man. His hair, 
brushed smooth and flat, was of a shiny black, and 
his white necktie and orthodox black clothes were 
without a spot. But—in spite of his excessive 
respectability as a man and a servant—there was 
something in the sharp features of the white face, 
in the furtive black eyes, that would lose their look 
of slyness when flung boldly into yours, which had 
never been cordially liked by Dr. Davenal. 

** You saw me, Neal?” 

‘*T was in your room, sir, speaking to Mr. Cray,” 
was the man’s answer: and in his low, respectful 
tones, his superior accent, there was really a sound 
of refinement pleasant to the ear. That refine- 
ment of voice and manner that may be caught 
from associating with the educated : not the refine- 
ment springing from the mind where it is innate, 

** Has anybody been here?” 

** Lady Oswald, sir. She apologised for coming 
when it was not your day for receiving town- 
patients, but she said she particularly wished to 
see you. I think she scarcely believed me, sir, when 
I said you were out.” 

Dr. Davenal took his gold repeater from his 
pocket, where it lay loose, unattached to any chain, 
and glanced at it. A valuable watch: the grateful 
present of a rich man years ago, who believed that 
he owed his life, humanly speaking, to Richard 
Davenal’s care and skill. : 

**Scarcely believed you! Why, she knows I am 
never home much before three o’clock. It wants two 
minutes now. Mr. Cray, if he is here, might have 
seen her.” - 

**Mr. Cray has but just come, sir. Iwas show- 
ing him in when your carriage drove to the door. 
Lady Oswald said she would call again later, sir.” 

Two minutes more, and three o’clock would 
strike, and Dr. Davenal’s door would be beset by 
patients. By country patients to-day : on Tuesdays 
he would be very busy with them, and the towns- 
people did not intrude unnecessarily upon him on 
that day : all the rest of the week’s days were for 
them. They would come, these patients, and lay 
down their fee of a guinea to the surgeon, as they 
laid it down to a physician. Dr. Davenal would 
see them twice for that ; sometimes more,—several 
times more : he was not a covetous man, and he dis- 
tinguished between those who could well afford to 
pay him and those who could not. When 
these last would timidly put down the sovereign 
and shilling, rarely in paper, he would push it 
back to them. ‘No, you paid me last time or so; 
you don’t owe me anything yet.” 

Of far-and-wide reputation, he had scarcely a 
minute in the day that he could call his own, or that 
was not in sou.> way or other devoted to his profes- 
sion. Chief visiting surgeon to the Hallingham 
Infirmary, and always taking the operations there in 
difficult cases, part of every day had to be spent 
at it. Early in the morning he saw patients at 
home, twice a week gratuitously ; at a quarter to 
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ten he went out, and between that time and three 
o’clock paid his round of calls and visited the infir- 
mary. At three he was at home to receive patients 
again ; at six he dined ; and it very rarely happened 
that he had not second visits to pay afterwards. Of 
course this usual routine of duty was occasionally 
varied: visits at a distance had to be paid, necessi- 
tating post-horses to his close carriage, if no rail 
conducted to the place; patients hovering between 
life and death must be seen oftener than once or twice 
in the day, perhaps in the night ; and sometimes a 
terrible case of accident would be brought into the 
infirmary, demanding the utmost skill that the 
most perfect operator could give. In those cases, it 
was Dr. Davenal who was sent for by the house- 
surgeon ; none of the other visiting surgeons were 
so sure as he: and Dr. Davenal, though he had 
a whole dining-room full of patients waiting their 
turn to go in to him, guinea in hand, abandoned 
them all, and strode away to the infirmary with 
his fleetest step. 

The dining-room was on the left of the entrance- 
hall: it was of large proportions. Opposite to it, 
on the right, was a much smaller apartment, called 
by way of distinction ‘‘Dr. Davenal’s room.” It 
was in this last the doctor saw his patients, who 
would go into it from the dining-room in turn, one 
by one. The two rooms looked to the front, on 
either side the door, and the window in each was 
very large. Tliey were not bay windows, but made 
in the same fashion, divided into three compart- 
ments, all of which might be opened separately. 
Dwarf venetian-blinds were carried up to the first 
pane in both windows, for the house was not suffi- 
ciently removed from the street to prevent curious 
passers-by from gazing in. Behind the doctor’s 
room was another room, opening from it, the win- 
dows of which looked on the evergreens skirting the 
very narrow path that ran between the side of the 
house and the railings bordering the lane : a path 
so narrow that nobody was supposed ever to go 
down it. This second room was Dr. Davenal’s 
bedchamber, used by him as such ever since the 
death of his wife. At the back of this chamber was 
another apartment, partially partitioned into two, 
one portion being Neal’s sleeping closet, which looked 
to the garden at the rear of the house; the other 
was used as a butler’s pantry. 

Neal had an uncommon partiality for that pantry, 
and would be in it all hours of the day or night, 
though it was never meant that he should sit in it. 
It was to all intents and purposes a pantry only, 
and a very scantily lighted one. It had a high win- 
dow of four square panes, looking dead on the ever- 
greens, very dense just there, and on nothing else. 
There was a door by its side, opening on the ever- 
greens also, and one with a slim figure, as slim as 
Neal’s, for instance, could go ont at that door if so 
disposed, and entwine himself along the narrow 
path, braving the shrubs, past the windows of Dr. 
Davenal’s bedchamber, and emerge in front of the 
house, It was not at all, however, in Neal’s stipu- 


| frequented Hallingham, as they frequent most other 





lated duties to do so. Quite the contrary. When 
Neal entered Dr. Davenal’s service, he was expressly 
ordered to keep that pantry door always fastened. 
It was impressed upon him by Miss Davenal that 
there was no necessity ever to unlock it: his plate 
was there, she observed, and light-fingered beggars 


places. 

On the opposite side, behind the dining-room, 
was the prettiest apartment in the house. It was 
called the garden-parlour, and opened to the garden 
at the back by means of glass doors. The state 
drawing-room was above, over the hall and dining- 
room, and the kitchens were down-stairs. 

Dr. Davenal’s room was scantily furnished. A 
shabby Kidderminster carpet, a square table, some 
horsehair chairs, and a writing desk. Nothing else, 
except some books ranged round the walls, and a 
plaster bust or two. On the table, which was 
covered with a green-baize cloth bordered with 
yellow, lay some writing and blotting paper by the 
side of a large inkstand, and the desk was under- 
neath the table on the carpet. It was the doctor’s 
habit to keep the desk there; he could not have 
told why. If he required to open it, which was 
very seldom, for he never used it for writing on, he 
would lift itto the table and put it back when he had 
done with it. Some of his patients sitting at the 
table waiting for the doctor to come in, or enlarging 
on their complaints as he sat before them, bad sur- 
reptitiously used it as a footstool, and the result 
was far from improving to the polished mahogany ; 
but Dr. Davenal did not move it from its abiding- 
place. 

Tilting himself on a chair, in a fashion that 
threatened an overthrow backwards, with his feet 
on the edge of this very desk, sat a young man, 
carelessly humming a popular song. You heard 
Neal tell his master he was there—Mr. Cray. His 
face was a sufficiently pleasing one, its complexion 
fair, its eyes a light blue. It was not a remark- 
able face in any way; might have been a somewhat 
insipid one, but for these same blue eyes that lighted 
it up, and a gay smile that was ever ready on it. 
All that Mr. Cray appeared likely to be remarkable 
for as yet, was a habit of pushing his hair back. It 
was rather light hair, of a shade between brown | 
and flaxen, and he pushed it off his forehead invete- || 
rately, at all times and seasons. But what with 
the blue eyes, the winning smile, and a very taking 
voice and manner, he was beginning to win his || 
way in Hallingham. Dr. Davenal was glad that || 
it should be so. He had taken this young man, 
Marcus Cray, by the hand, had made him his 
partner, and he desired nothing better than that 
he should win his way. 

But to win a way in a town is one thing ; to win 
hearts in it is another; and Dr, Davenal was cer- 
tainly not prepared to hear, as he was about to do, 
that Mr. Cray had gained one particular heart, and 
had come then to ask his, Dr. Davenal’s, approba- 
tion in the matter. 
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Neal threw open the door of his master’s room, 
bowed him in with the air of a groom of the cham- 


bers, and Mr. Cray started from his tilting position 
to find his feet. As they stood together his height 


|| was somewhat under the doctor’s, and his only 


reached the middle height. 

“Is it you, Mark?” said the doctor, quietly, 
rather surprised that he should be there at that hour 
of the day ; for Mr. Cray’s routine of duties did not 
lie at the house of Dr. Davenal. ‘‘ Any bad report 
for me?” 

Mr. Cray had no bad report. He entered upon a 
different sort of report, speaking rapidly, but not in 
the least agitatedly. He wanted the doctor’s con- 
sent to his marriage with Miss Caroline Davenal. 
Perhaps it was the knowledge that they must so 
soon be interrupted by three o’clock and the doctor’s 
country patients, that prompted Mr. Cray to enter 
upon the subject at that not over-seasonable hour. 
There would be less time for the doctor’s objections, 
| he may have deemed—not that Mr. Cray was one 

to anticipate objections to any project he set his 
| fancy on, or to pay much attention to them if they 





| came. 


Dr. Davenal stood against the wall near the 
| window, looking very grave in his surprise and, it 
| may be said, vexation. He had never dreamt of 


| this. Mr. Cray had certainly been intimate with 


| and threw the window higher up, as if the air of 
| the room were growing too hot for him. [It was 
| the window—or rather the compartment of it— 
| nearest to the lane, and the doctor was fond of 
| keeping it a little raised. Summer and winter 
would the passers-by see that window raised behind 
| the green staves of the blind. 
| ‘* Were I to double your income, Mark, and make 
it four hundred a-year—a thing which you have 
| no right to expect me to do at present, or to ask me 
to do—it would still be an inadequate income for 
| Caroline Davenal,” resumed the doctor, closing the 
blind again, and setting his back against it. ‘I 
| don’t believe—it is my opinion, Mark, and I only 
give it you as such—that she is one to make the 
best of a small income, or to be happy on it.” 

Mr. Cray had caught up one of the doctor’s pens, 
and stood opposite to him picking the feather-end 
| of it off bit by bit. His attitude was a careless one, 

and his eyes were bent upon the pen, as if to pick 
| those pieces off and litter the carpet were of more 
| consequence than looking at Dr. Davenal. Mr. Cray 
was inclined to be easy over most things, to take 
life coolly, and he was characteristically easy over 
| this. 
| ‘* Four hundred a-year is not so small an income,” 
| he observed. 


| ‘‘That depends,” said Dr. Davenal. ‘‘ Incomes 


| his family ; many an evening when the doctor had | are large or small in comparison; in accordance 
| been out professionally, Mr. Cray had passed with | with the requirements, the habits, the notions, if 

them ; but he had never given a thought to anything | you will, of those who have to live upon them. 
i of this sort arising from it. His connection with | Caroline has enjoyed the advantages derivable from 








|| Mr. Cray was a professional connection, and per- 
haps that fact had blinded his eyes and kept his 
|| thoughts from glancing to the possibility that any- 


| thing different might supervene. 
‘*You look grave, Dr. Davenal,” said Mr. Cray, 
breaking the silence, and retaining, in a remarkable 


|| degree, his self-possession. 


‘*Yes,” replied the doctor, ‘‘for Caroline’s sake. 
Mark, I believe I had cherished more ambitious 
dreams for her.” 

‘* Ambitious dreams!” repeated Mr. Cray. ‘‘She 
will, at least, occupy a position as good as yours, 


| sir.” 


‘‘As good as mine!” echoed the doctor. ‘‘ But 
when, Mark ?—when?” he added, after a pause. 

‘* Tn time.” 

“‘Ay—in time. There it is. How long must 
you wait for it?” 

‘*We shall rub on until then, Dr. Davenal. As 


others do.” 


** Mark, I do not think Caroline is one to rub on, 
as you call it, so smoothly as some might, unless 
fortune is smooth about her. Remember what your 
income is.” 

“It is two hundred a-year,” said Mark, pushing 
his hair from his brow, and speaking with as much 
equanimity as though he had said two thousand. 
‘*But I thought perhaps you might be induced to 
increase it—for her sake.” 

Dr. Davenal pulled open the green venetian-blind 











| one amounting to three times four.” 

‘She may come into that fortune yet,” said Mr. 
Cray. 

The first gleam of real displeasure shone now iu 
the eyes of the doctor as he threw them searchingly 
on his partner. ‘‘Have you been counting upon 
that ?—Is it the inducement which has called forth 
this proposal? ” 

‘*No,” burst forth Mr. Cray, feeling vexed in 
his turn, and speaking impulsively as he flung the 
dilapidated pen back in the inkstand and drew 
nearer the doctor. ‘‘I declare that I never thought 
of the money or the suit; it did not so much as 
cross my mind; and were Carine never to havea 
penny piece to the end of her life, it would make 
no difference. It is her I meant ; not money.” 

Dr. Davenal drew in his lips. ‘‘Carine!” They 
must have become tolerably intimate for him fami- 
liarly to call her that. Pretty Carine was her fond 
name in the household. 

**It was Caroline herself who spoke of the 
money,” resumed Mark Cray. ‘‘ We were consult- 
ing together as to how far my two hundred a-year 
would keep us, and she remembered the Chancery- 
suit. ‘ Mark,’ she said, ‘that fortune may come to 
me, and then we should have no care.’ It was notI 
who thought of it, Dr. Davenal. And I am sure I 
don’t count upon it : Caroline herself would be wise 
not to do so. Chancery suits generally absorb the 
oyster and leave the shell for the claimants.” 
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‘*You have spoken to Caroline, then?” ques- 
tioned Dr. Davenal. 

Mark pushed off his hair again. ‘‘ Oh dear, yes.” 

** May I ask when ?” 

** Well—I don’t know,” answered Mr. Cray, after 
considering the point. ‘I have been—I have 
been—” 

‘* What?” cried Dr. Davenal, surprised at the 

* unusual hesitation. ‘‘Speak out, Mark.” 

‘*T was going to say I have been making love to 
her ever so long,” continued Mark, with a laugh. 
‘*Tn fact, sir, we have understood each other for 
some time past ; but as to the precise period that I 
actually spoke out to her by words, I am not sure 
when it was.” 

The contrast between the two men was observable 
in the silence that ensued. Dr. Davenal grave, 
absorbed, full of thought and care; Mr. Cray self- 
satisfied, looking as if neither thought nor care 
had ever come to him, or could come. He lightly 
watched the passers-by in the street, over the 
venetian-blind of the middle window, nodding and 
smiling to any acquaintances that happened to 
appear. Mr. Cray had made up his mind to marry 
Miss Caroline Davenal, and it was entirely out of 
his creed to suppose that any insurmountable objec- 
tion could supervene. 

‘*Mark,” said Dr. Davenal, interrupting the 
gentleman as he was flourishing his hand to some- 
body, ‘‘you must be aware that circumstances 
render it imperative upon me to be more than 
commonly watchful over the interests of Caroline.” 

‘Do you think so? But, Dr. Davenal, I would 
be sure to make her happy. I would spend my 
life in it : none would make her as happy as I.” 

‘** How do you know that?” asked Dr. Davenal. 

A smile hovered on the young surgeon’s lips. 
** Because she cares for me, sir; and for none other 
in the wide world.” 

**T had thought—I had thought that another 
cared for her,” returned Dr. Davenal, speaking 
impulsively. ‘‘ At least, a doubt of it has some- 
times crossed me.” 

Mark Cray opened his eyes widely in his aston- 
ishment. ‘‘ Who?” he asked. 

But Dr. Davenal did not satisfy him: not that 
he had any particular motive for observing reticence 
on the point. ‘‘It is of no consequence. I must 
have been mistaken,” was all he said. 

** You will not forbid her to me, sir?” pleaded 
Mr. Cray. 

A spasm of pain passed across the face of Dr. 
Davenal : the words had called up bitter recollec- 
tions. 

** So long as I live I shall never forbid a marriage 
to any over whom I hold control,” he said, in a 
tone of subdued anguish—and Mark Cray knew 
where the sting had pointed, and wished in his 
goodnature he had not put the question. ‘T will 
urge all reflection, caution, prudence in my power 
to urge ; but I will not forbid. Least of all have I 
a right to do so by Caroline.” 





The younger man’s face lighted up. 
will give her to me, Dr. Davenal?” 

“I give you no promise,” was the doctor’s 
answer. ‘‘I must have leisure to reflect on this: 
it has taken me entirely by surprise. And I must 
speak to Caroline. There’s plenty of time. To 
marry yet would indeed be premature.” 

‘* Premature ?” echoed Mr. Cray. 

‘* Premature in the extreme. A man who does 
not know how to wait for good things, Mark, does 
not deserve them.” 

A lady, with a slow walk and pale face, turned 
in at the front gate. It was patient the first. Dr. 
Davenal made no observation ; he scarcely saw her, 
so deeply was he absorbed in thought. Mr. Cray, 
who stood closer to the window than a doctor expect- 
ing patients generally does stand, smiled and bowed. 

**It is Mrs. Scott,” he observed, as the knocker 
sounded. ‘‘ She looks very ill to-day.” 

Attentive Neal was heard to come forth instantly 
from his pantry, open the door, and show the lady 
into the dining-room. Then he made his appearance 
in his master’s room. 

**Mrs. Scott, sir!” 

Instead of the ‘‘Show her in,” as Neal expected, 
Dr. Davenal merely nodded. Mr. Cray made a 
movement to depart, glancing, as he did so, at the 
very grave face of his senior partner. 

“*T have vexed you, sir?” 

“*T feel vexed in this first moment, Mark; I 
can’t deny it,” was the candid answer. ‘‘It is not 
altogether that Caroline might have been expected 
to do better, it is not that I think her peculiarly 
unfitted for a making-shift life, it is not that with 
regard to her I feel my responsibility is weighty : 
but it is a mixture of all three.” 

‘*You consider, perhaps, I have done wrong to 
ask for her?” 

‘*T consider you have done wrong to ask for her 
so prematurely. In your place, I think I should 
have waited a little while, until circumstances had 
been more propitious.” 

** And perhaps have lost Caroline !” 

“Nay,” said the doctor, ‘a girl that cannot wait, 
and be true while she waits, is not worth a brass 
button.” 

He quitted the room as he spoke. At the risk of 
keeping his patients waiting, he must find and 
question Caroline. His mind was not at ease. 

Mr. Cray went out at the hall-door. Before Neal, 
who was on the alert, had shut it, a carriage drove 
up to the gate, and stopped with a clatter. A well- 
appointed, close carriage, its servants in claret- 
coloured livery, and its claret-coloured panels bear- 
ing the insignia of England’s baronetage—the bloody 
hand. 

The footman leaped down for his orders. Mr. 
Cray, stepping across the lawn, in too much haste 
to wind round it by means of the gravel-path, held 
out his hand with a smile to its only inmate, a little, 
grey, nervous-looking woman, in an old-fashioned 
purple silk dress. 


‘*Then you 
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‘¢ How are you to-day, Lady Oswald?” 

And Neal, with his quiet, cat-like steps, had 
followed in the wake of Mr. Cray, unseen by that 
gentleman, and stood behind him in his respectful 
attention—leaving three patients, who had entered 
the gate together, to show themselves in alone. 
There might be some message to carry in to his 
master. 


PART II.—LADY OSWALD’S LETTER. 

THE room at the back, looking into the garden, 
on the opposite side of the passage to Neal’s pantry 
and to Dr. Davenal’s bedchamber, was the most 
charming apartment in all the house. Not for its 
grandeur ; it was very small, very simple indeed 
| compared to the grand drawing-room upstairs: 
not for its orderly neatness, for it was usually in 
a litter: a fascinating, pleasant-looking litter ; and 
perhaps that made its charm. It was called the 
garden-parlour. The great drawing-room was kept 
sacred by its presiding mistress, to whom you will 
soon have the honour of an introduction : sacred 
and uncomfortably tidy. Not so much as a pocket- 
handkerchief must be laid for an instant on one 
of its handsome tables, its luxurious satin sofas 
and ottomans ; not a footstool must be drawn from 
its appointed place, let tired legs be hanging down 
with weariness ; not a hand-screen must be removed 
from the handsomely furnished mantelpiece, were 
lovely cheeks being roasted to crimson. Methodi- 
cally proper, everything in its appointed spot, must 
that room be kept: a book put down in the wrong 
place was treason ; a speck of dust all but warn- 
ing to Jessy, the unhappy housemaid. The dining- 
room must be tidy, too: no extraneous things were 
allowed there, it must be kept free for the reception 
of the patients: the ‘‘Times” newspaper and the 
newest local journal lay daily on the large ma- 
hogany table, and there the litter ended. Perhaps, 
therefore, it was no wonder that that other room 
was not always in the order it might have been. 

A charming room, nevertheless, on a sunny day. 
Water-coloured drawings and pencil sketches in 
plain frames lined the delicately-papered walls, 
loose music was strewed near the piano and harp, 
books lay anywhere, pretty little ornamental trifles 
met the eye, and fancy-work might be seen in 
more places than one, The glass doors at the 
window, large and high, stood open to the few 
wide steps that led to the green lawn—a lawn par- 
ticularly grateful on a sultry summer’s day. 

For that lawn lay in the shade; the sun in the 
afternoon shone full on the front of the house, and 
the lawn was sheltered. The scent of the roses, the 
syringa, the heliotrope, and other powerfully per- 
fumed flowers filled the air, and butterflies and 
bees flitted from blossom to blossom. It was quite 
a contrast to the other side of the house, with its 
busy street, its hot pavement, its jostling traversers, 
and its garish sunshine. Here lay the cool shade on 
the mossy lawn—the quiet and the repose of the 
tinted flowers, 








Seated on the lawn, on a garden-bench, was a 
young lady, reading. A graceful girl of middle 
height, with large hazel eyes, (quite luminous in 
their brightness, ) a well-formed gentle face rather 
pale, and brown hair that took almost a golden tinge 
when the sun shone through it. There was no very 
great beauty to boast of in the face, but it was one 
of those that the eye likes to rest wpon—and love. 
A far more beautiful face was that of another young 
girl, who was restlessly moving amidst the side 
clusters of shrubs and flowers, and plucking the 
choicest. A face whose beauty could not be denied, 
with its dark violet eyes, its nearly black hair, 
and the damask complexion all too bright ;—these 
strangely brilliant complexions do not always go 
with the soundest of constitutions. She was little, 
fairy-like, somewhat pettish and wilful in her 
movements. A stranger would say they were 
sisters, and be puzzled to tell which of the two was 
the elder, which the younger. There was really 
no likeness between them, save in the dress—that 
was precisely similar: a thin gauzy silken material, 
cool but rich, and no doubt expensive, with a good 
deal of delicate coloured trimming upon it, and open 
sleeves of white lace. Sisters they were not—only 
cousins. 

Suddenly there was a scream from the midst of 
the flowers, and the young lady on the garden-bench 
raised her eyes to speak. 

‘** What is it, Caroline ?” 

She came forth in her beauty, flinging down the 
flowers she had gathered, and holding out the back 
of her hand. A deep scratch lay right across it. 

‘Just look! I am always tearing myself with 
those wild-rose brambles !” 

**Poor hand! Sit down, Carrie; it is too hot for 
anything else to-day. What do you want with the 
flowers, that you need trouble yourself to get them?” 

‘*T don’t know what I want with them. Nothing. 
Picking them helped to pass away the time.” 

‘* Why are you so restless this afternoon?” 

**Am I restless? One can’t be always as quiet 
as you—read, read, read for ever.” 

An amused smile parted the reader’s lips, bring- 
ing to view the pretty teeth, so white and regular, 
‘¢T will retort in nearly your own words, Carrie— 
am I quiet? I think not.” 

‘*Yes you are; except when the boys are at 
home. You are noisy enough then. I shall go and 
eat some fruit.” 

*‘ Lend me your pencil first, Caroline.” 

Miss Caroline Davenal put her hand into her 
pocket and could not find her pencil. ‘‘I must 
have left it somewhere in-doors,” she said. ‘‘ You'll 
see it if you look. What do you want with it?” 

‘*To mark some of the passages here. It is a de- 
lightful book !”’ 

*¢ What will Mr. Oswald Cray say to your mark- 
ing them ?” 

‘*Mr. Oswald Cray asked me to mark them. He 
has not read it himself yet ; he lent it me first.” 

Caroline Davenal leaned her lovely face over her 
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cousin’s shoulder, glancing at the pages of the 
book. 

**Oh dear! It is religious, is it not?” 

‘*No. There happens to be a little religion, as 
you call it, just here.” 

** And is it that you are going to mark? Mr. 
Oswald Cray won’t thank you.” 

**No. Ishould not be likely to mark anything 
of that sort for Mr. Oswald Cray. He would deem 
me a self-sufficient girl! You are saying it for joke, 
Caroline ?” 

Caroline Davenal laughed as she went on down 
the garden. In her gay light-heartedness, in her 
happy youth, in her freedom from care, basking 
always as she had done in the sunshine of pro- 
sperity, religion wore to her as yet somewhat of 
a gloomy aspect. 

She went joyously down the garden, singing a 
snatch of a song, putting her handkerchief over 
her head to guard it from the sun. The upper half 
of the long piece of ground was all pleasure and 
flowers ; the lower half all usefulness and fruit- 
trees. Her cousin, book in hand, went up. the 
steps and in at the glass doors to find a pencil. She 
was bending over the centre table, searching for 
one, when Dr. Davenal entered. 

‘*Ts Caroline here ?” 

‘*She is in the garden, papa.” 

Dr. Davenal advanced to the window, and stood 
at it, ostensibly looking for Caroline. He could not 
see her; the fruit-trees in the distance had effectu- 
ally hidden her, and the doctor appeared lost in 
thought. Presently he spoke, without looking 
round: 

‘* Sara.” 

His daughter had found the pencil. She laid it 
|| down with the book, and approached him, waiting 
| until he should speak. He was some little time 
| ere he did, and then he did not seem to know 
|| how to frame his question. 

‘*Sara, did you know that—that—in short, have 
|| you ever observed that an attachment was arising 
|| between Mr. Cray and Caroline?” 

It was Sara’s turn to be silent. The question 
was one, put from a father to a daughter, that 
brought up the blushes on her cheeks in her maiden 
| modesty. 

** N—o,” she replied, at length. But the no, in 
its hesitation, sounded almost as much like yes. 

‘** My dear, I did not ask you to deceive me,” was 
the grave answer ; “‘ I ask for the truth.” 

‘Oh, papa, you know—you know 1 would not 
deceive you,” she replied, quite in distress. And 
Dr. Davenal, pained by the tone, drew her to him 
and kissed her cheek. He knew how good, how 
loving, how dutiful was this daughter of his. 

“The real truth is this, papa. Very recently, 
only since a day or two, a faint suspicion has arisen 
in my mind that it might be so. Caroline has not 
spoken, and I have had nothing to guide me to it, 
except the fact that Mr. Cray is so much here. 
Indeed, I do not know whether it is so or not.” 
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**T believe I have been a little blind,” observed 
Dr. Davenal, speaking quite as much to himself as 
to his daughter. ‘‘The fact is, Sara, I had a notion 
in my head that some one else had taken a fancy to 
Caroline ; and I suppose I could see nothing beyond 
it. Ispeak of Mr. Oswald Cray.” 

It was well that Dr. Davenal’s eyes were fixed on 


the garden, or he might have wondered at the |} 


startled change in his daughter’s face. It had 
turned to glowing crimson. She moved to the 
table, and stood there with her back to the light. 


‘**T suppose I was mistaken ; that there was no- ; 


thing in it, Sara?” 

*‘Nothing, papa, I think; nothing whatever,” 
came the low-toned answer. 

‘*But Mr. Oswald Cray does come here a great 


| 





deal when he is at Hallingham?” pursued the | 


doctor, as if willing to debate the question. 

The crimson grew deeper. Dr. Davenal did not 
seem to observe that there was no answer. 

** Well, and no wonder; no wonder,” he more 
impulsively resumed. ‘‘ Who’d wish him to spend 
his lonely evenings at the Apple Tree? Am 1 
getting selfish? A passing sojourner in the town, 
an acquaintance cannot seek the society of my 
house for an occasional evening hour, but I must 
jump to the conclusion that he has an interested, 
covert motive in it! Sara, I say, am I growing 


selfish—or into my dotage ?” 
It might be natural you should | 


**Oh, papa! 
think so.” 

** Searcely. 
not understand. Heaven knows I should be the 
last man in the world to scheme and plan out mar- 
riages—for Caroline or for anybody else. Such 
matters are best left to come about of themselves. 
But, Sara, I wish one thing—that it had been Mr. 
Oswald Cray, instead of Mark.” 

‘Do you, papa?” with the blushing face still 
turned from him. 

** Ay, I do. I would have trusted her to Oswald. 
How could she choose the other in preference to 
him?” 

Sara lifted her face. Eager words were on her 
lips—to the effect that perhaps Mr. Oswald Cray 
might not have chosen Caroline. But they died 
away unspoken. 

“‘T wish you would go and tell her I want her 
here, Sara.” 


Sara slipped by the doctor, passed over the cool | 


lawn to the distant sunny paths, and met her cousin. 
“Papa wants you, Carine.” 


Caroline visibly recoiled in her self-conscious | 


timidity. 

‘*What about?” she whispered. 
what about?” 

“‘T think,” said Sara, slowly, scarcely knowing 
whether she was doing right to speak or not, ‘‘ that 
it is something about Mr. Cray.” 

For a moment Caroline made no rejoinder. She 
walked on and had nearly gained the lawn when she 
turned her head again. Sara had lingered behind. 





How the idea came to arise, I do | 





**Did he say 






























































|| gravely rejoined, and Caroline Davenal burst into 
| tears. ’ 


| serious moment. 
|| nestly. Come in, Sara. It is cooler in-doors than 
| out.” 


| remained outside, went within the room and sat 
| down to the table with her book. Caroline had 

| dried her passing tears, and was stealing a glance 
| at Dr. Davenal. 


|| anger. 
| never gave a thought to this; not a suspicion of it 


; murmured answer. 


| was my own, I believe. 
| one view deliberately before us, it tends to shut out 
| others. 
| was to your score we were indebted for the frequent 


| how genuine was the surprise depicted on it. 
| **Uncle Richard !” 


} void of foundation. 
; added, ‘‘I would rather that it had been Oswald 
| than Mark. All the world must respect Oswald 
Cray.” 


| 
1 
\ 


|| ragement cast on Mark. 


than he likes me! 











|| Should be put upon the words which most certainly 
|| she never meant to put. 
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‘* Sara! Sara! 
pered. © 

“‘Not exactly angry. Vexed, I thought.” 

Dr. Davenal stood at the glass doors still. 
put out his hand as she approached him. 

** Did you want me, Uncle Richard?” 

‘‘Mr. Cray has been making an application to 
me, concerning you. Caroline, were you cognisant 
of it?” 

‘‘Now, Uncle Richard! If you are going to be 
cross, I—I shall be so unhappy.” 

‘‘When did you ever know me cross?” he 


Did he seem angry?” she whis- 


He 


‘* Carrie, my dear, we must put away this child- 
ishness. You are but affecting it, and this is a 
I must talk to you very ear- 


Sara, who in her delicacy of feeling would have 


“You are angry, Uncle Richard.” 
‘Tf I am, Caroline, it is for your sake; a loving 
My chief emotion, I believe, is surprise. I 


crossed me.” 
‘I fancied you must have guessed it,” was the 
‘*Guessed that! No, child. But the blindness 
When we ourselves place 


I had got it into my head, Carrie, that it 


visits of Mr. Oswald Cray.” 
Caroline lifted her face, and Dr. Davenal observed 


**T see. I see now, child, that the idea was 


But, Caroline,” he gravely 


“T should think it was void of foundation !” 
indignantly returned Caroline, resenting the dispa- 
‘*Why, Uncle Richard, 
Oswald Cray likes Sara a thousand times better 
But not with that sort of 
liking,” she hastened to add, lest a construction 


‘* General liking, I mean. 
Oswald Cray’s heart is buried in his ambition, in 
his busy life: he gives little thought to aught else. 
Uncle Richard, I would not marry Oswald Cray if 
he were worth his weight in gold. He would find 
fault with me all day long.” 

“Well, well; let us drop Oswald Cray, and | 
return to the point, Caroline. If—” 

‘Lady Oswald, sir.” 

The interruption came from Neal. They had not | 





heard him open the door, and the announcement 
was the first intimation of his presence. Of course 
all private conversation was at an end, and the 
doctor half groaned as he turned to Lady Oswald. 
She came in, her warm cashmere scarf drawn round 
her, and her purple gown held up gracefully on the 
right side, after the style of walking in the 
fashionable world in the days when Lady Oswald 
was young. 

Lady Oswald was one of those imaginary invalids 
who give more trouble to their medical attendants 
than a whole score of patients with real maladies. | 
Fussy and fidgety, she exacted constant attendance 
from Dr. Davenal. She paid him well: but she 
worried him nearly out of his life. On his leisure days 
when he could really afford the visit to her, and the 
quarter-of-an-hour’s chat, spent in condoling with 
her upon her array of ailments and in giving her 
the gossip of Hallingham, he spared the time with a 
good grace : but in a season of pressure, he did chafe 
at having to pay this daily visit, when dying men 
were waiting for him. He had been with her that 
morning between ten and eleven: Neal had said she 
called while he was out; and now here she was 
again! Once or twice latterly he had sent Mr. Cray 
in his stead, and she had not seemed to, object | 
to it. 

“Only two minutes’ conversation with you, 
doctor,” she said, in a voice naturally feeble. ‘‘ You 
must spare it me; though it is Tuesday afternoon, 
and I see your dining-room’s getting full. Neal said 
you were here, so I came in straight, not to be con- 
founded with the patients. Only look at this letter 
which was delivered to me this morning, and see 
what it must have been to my nerves. Parkins has 
been giving me red lavender ever since.” 

‘*But you know, Lady Oswald, I object to your 
taking red lavender.” 

‘* What am I to do when a shock like that comes 
tome? Do read it, doctor.” 

Dr. Davenal, feeling that he had no time for 
letters or nerves just then, was yet compelled in 
good manners to accede. He opened the note, 
which was a very short one, and ran his eyes over 
the contents, once, and then again: the first time 
he did not quite master them, 

It was written to Lady Oswald by her landlord, 
a gentleman of the name of Low. It appeared that 
Mr. Low had some little time back received an 
intimation from the railway company that they 
should require to take a small portion of the 
grounds attached to the residence occupied by 
Lady Oswald, for the purpose of erecting certain 
sheds necessary at that bend of the line. This note 
was to inform her that he had given his consent, 
and it ended with a polite hope and belief that 
neither the sheds nor the process of their erection 
would prove any annoyance to her. 

Dr. Davenal folded the letter when read. Lady 
Oswald looked at him. ‘‘ What would you advise 
me to do?” she asked, in a fretful tone. 

‘*Indeed, Lady Oswald, I do not see what you 
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can do,” he thoughtfully answered, ‘except submit 
to it.” 

“Submit to it! submit to their erecting railway 
sheds in my very garden!” she ejaculated in as- 
tonishment. 

‘** From the very first hour that I knew they were 
carrying that new line of rail close to your grounds, 
I felt sure it would prove an annoyance to you in 
some shape or other,” observed Dr. Davenal, speak- 
ing more to himself than to Lady Oswald. ‘‘It is 
a great pity, but we all have to submit occasionally 
to these untoward things, Lady Oswald, as we go 
through life.” 

“T shall not submit to this,” she resolutely 
returned. ‘‘They have no more right to erect 
sheds on my grounds, than they have to erect them 
upon me. I shall forbid it.” 

‘** But the power to do so does not lie with you,” 
objected Dr. Davenal. ‘‘ You are but a tenant on 
lease. In point of fact, I do not suppose such 
power lies with any one, not even with Low him- 
self. The railway companies seem to do pretty 
much as they please in the kingdom. Mr. Low 
will be sure to get well paid, and his consent, 
according to the tenor of this note, is already 
given.” 


Lady Oswald stroked her grey hair nervously | 
** Dr. Davenal, I don’t believe that | 


on her brow. 
the law has power so to annoy innocent people and 
drive them from their homes. Do you know how 
long I have lived in that house ?” 


‘*A great many years now. Ever since the death 
of Sir John.” 
‘**T have lived in it fourteen years, and I will not 


be driven forth at their pleasure. I expected to 
die in it, and I will die in it. If they attempt to 
touch my grounds, I shall have them warned off as 
trespassers, and I will keep a couple of policemen 
on the watch day and night.” 

Dr. Davenal did not then dispute the policy of 
the avowed plan with her, or point out its futility. 
In her present mood he knew it would be useless, 
even if he had the time to attempt it. 

‘*Because I am a widow woman they think that 
they can put upon me with impunity,” she resumed ; 
“but they will find their mistake. I have tele- 
graphed for Mr. Oswald Cray, and expect him down 
by night time.” 

“You have telegraphed for him?” cried Dr. 
Davenal. 

‘*Of course I have. Who else is there to take 
my part, doctor, save him or you? That letter was 
delivered just after you left me this morning, and I 
sent to the telegraph at once. Oswald can fight 
them: he knows all about railways ; they will be 
clever to overreach him.” 

Dr. Davenal opened his mouth to speak, but sup- 
pressed the impulsive words upon his tongue. To 
what end recall to Lady Oswald’s attention the fact 
that Mr. Oswald Cray, as one of the engineers to 
the line, must necessarily be against her, if she had 
not the sense to remember it? He said a few words 


| Suppose it ever will be better. 





to the effect that he must go to his patients, gave 
Lady Oswald a half promise to see her tliat night, 
and left her to be entertained by his daughter. 

** My dear, why need Miss Carine have run away 
from me the moment I came in?” 

Sara smiled. 

‘Not from you, Lady Oswald; I think she 
wanted to run from us all. And perhaps she 
thought your visit was only to papa.” 

‘* How is Miss Davenal ?” 

“Quite well. Will you see her? She is in the 
drawing-room.” 

Lady Osyald hesitated. 

‘* My dear, of course I should be glad to see her; 
I wish to pay her every respect ; but—you know, it 
is so great a trial to me—with my little weak voice. 
However, I will go up, as I am here. Js her deaf- 
ness better ?” 

**Not at all,” was Sara’s answer. ‘I don’t 
It gets worse, we 
think, as she grows old.” 

**Grows what?” cried Lady Oswald. 

Sara had quick perceptions, and she felt that the 
word old, as applied to her aunt, had offended Lady 
Oswald’s ear. How changed do our ideas of age 
become, as our own years change! To Sara Davenal, 
with her twenty years, her aunt, verging on fifty, 
was old; to Lady Oswald, who would count seventy- 
one her next birth-day, Miss Davenal seemed but as 
a youngish woman ! 

Lady Oswald stepped slowly up the wide stair- 
case, one foot at a time. Sara followed her, and 
threw open the door of the handsome drawing-room: 
A large, square room, beautiful as a show-place ; 
and to keep it beautiful was the hobby of Miss 
Bettina Davenal. 


PART III.—MISS BETTINA DAVENAL. 

Miss DAVENAL sat in her usual seat near the 
window, her straight figure bolt upright, her knit- 
ting needles plying fast their work, the small inlaid 
table at her right hand holding the open pearl 
basket of wool. How many stockings, socks, 
sleeves, chest-protectors, and other useful articles 
were knitted by Miss Davenal in the course of the 
year, the poor alone could tell—for they were the 
recipients. Hallingham surmised that she must 
spend half her income upon wool. There’s no doubt 
she was a charitable, well-meaning woman at heart, 
but she did not always show it in her manner. 

A beautiful woman in her day must have been 
Bettina Davenal, with her pure complexion and her 
classical features. But the grey eyes had a cold, 
hard look in them now; and the nose, across the 
high bridge of which the delicate skin was drawn 
so tightly, was almost painfully thin. The name, 
Bettina, had been bestowed on her at the request 
of a godmother, a lady of Italian origin: not an 
ugly name, but somewhat long for the everyday 
use of English tongues, and those familiar with 
her occasionally shortened it into ‘*‘Miss Bett,” 
a liberty that was resented by Miss Davenal. She 
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laboured under that troublesome defect, intense 
deafness, and also under the no less troublesome 
conviction (not unfrequently accompanying it) that 
she was not deaf at all. Her hair, of a pale flaxen, 
soft and abundant still, was worn in smooth braids, 
and was surmounted by a rich lace head-dress, 
very high. 

She need not have added to her height: she was 
tall enough without it; as was seen when she rose 
to receive Lady Oswald. A straight-down, thin, 
upright figure, without crinolines or cordings, and 
| her grey damask dress fell in wrapt folds around her 
as she held forth her mittened hand. 

‘“*T hope I see you better, Lady Oswald.” 

The tone was unnaturally high: you may have 
noticed that it is sosometimes in deaf people. Lady 
Oswald, with her weak nerves, would have put her 
| hands to her ears had she done as she liked. 

**T am not well to-day. I am worse than usual. 
I have had a most unpleasant shock, Miss Davenal ; 
an upset.” 

‘“‘A what?” cried Miss Davenal, putting her hand 
to her ear. 

** An upset.” 

‘Bless my heart!” cried Miss Davenal; ‘did 
your carriage run away?” 

“Tell her, Sara,” groaned Lady Oswald. ‘I 
| shall be hoarse for two days if I call out like this.” 

“Lady Oswald has had some unpleasant news, 
aunt. She has received notice that they are going 
to run the railway through her grounds.” 

Miss Davenal looked terrified. ‘‘ Received nctice 
that they are going to run a railway through her! 
What do you mean?” 

‘‘Not through: her,” said Sara, putting her lips 
close to the deaf ears. ‘‘ Through her grounds.” 

“But I’d not let them,” cried Miss Davenal, 
hearing now. ‘‘Td not let them, Lady Oswald.” 

‘“*T won’t,” screamed Lady Oswald at the top of 
her voice. ‘‘I have sent for Mr. Oswald Cray.” 

Miss Davenal was dubious. ‘‘What good will 
that do? Is it to pelt upon them? I hate those 
wicked railways.” 

“Is what to pelt upon them ?” 

“The clay. Didn’t you say you had sent for 
some clay ?” 

“‘Oh dear! Sara, do make her understand.” 

Poor Sara had to do her best. ‘‘ Not clay, Aunt 
Bettina ; Mr. Oswald Cray.” 

Aunt Bettina nodded her stately head. 
Mr. Oswald Cray. 
Oswald.” 

““As he is of everybody’s, Miss Davenal,” re- 
turned Lady Oswald. ‘‘I’d have remembered him 
in my will, but for offending the Oswald family. 
They are dreadfully prejudiced.” 

“Pinched!” echoed Miss Davenal. 
he pinched ?” 

‘* Prejudiced, Aunt Bettina. 





‘**T like 
He is a favourite of mine, Lady 


** Where’s 


Lady Oswald says 
the Oswald family are prejudiced.” 

“You need not roar out im that way, Sara; I can 
hear, I hope. I am not so deaf as all that comes to. 











What’s he prejudiced at?—the railway? He ought 
not to be ; he is one of its engineers!” 

“Not Mr. Oswald Cray, aunt. The 
family. They are prejudiced against him.” 

‘*Tf you speak to me again in that manner, Sara, 
I shall complain to your papa. One would think 
you were calling out to somebody at the top of the 
chimney. As if I and Lady Oswald did not know 
that the Oswald family are prejudiced against Oswald 
Cray? We don’t want you to tell it us from a 
speaking trumpet ; we knew it before you were born. 
I don’t think he cares for their prejudices, Lady 
Oswald,” Miss Davenal added, turning to her. 

‘*He would be very foolish if he did. J don't. 
They are prejudiced, you know, against me. Dear 
me, Sara,” broke off Lady Oswald as a thought 
struck her, “‘I might have given your aunt the 
note to read, and saved all this explanation. She 
can read it now.” 

But the handing the note to this hopelessly deaf 
lady did not save trouble: on the contrary, it 
entailed more. Before she would open it she de- 
manded an explanation in full of what it was, and 
Lady Oswald and Sara afforded it to the best of their 
abilities. This over, she opened it and read it: and 
grew as indignant over its contents as Lady Oswald 
had been when it first reached her. 

‘*T don’t wonder at its making you ill, Lady 
Oswald. Were they to send such a note as this to 
me, in regard to those houses of mine at the other 
end of the town, they should smart for it. I think 
the world must be coming t6.an end, with all these 
rails and stations and sheds ! ” 

‘* Til!” repeated Lady Oswald, who liked nothing 
half so well as to speak of her own ailments, ‘it 
has made me ill. I was getéing better, as Dr. 
Davenal can tell you, but this will throw me back 
for weeks. My maid has been giving me red laven- 
der ever since.” 

Miss Davenal looked at her with a puzzled stare. 
‘** That is poison, is it not?” 

‘* What is poison ?” 

‘* Red lead.” , 

‘*T said red lavender,” cried Lady Oswald. ‘‘ It 
is very good for the spirits : a few drops taken on a 
lump of sugar. Red lav-en-der.” 

Miss Davenal resolutely shook her head. ‘‘Nasty 
stuff!” she cried. ‘‘Red lavender never did any- 
body good yet, Lady Oswald. Leave it off; leave 
it off.” 

‘*T don’t touch it once in a month in an ordinary 
way,” screamed Lady Oswald. ‘‘Only when aay- 
thing beyond common arises to flurry me.” 

Miss Bettina stared at her. ‘‘ What common is 
flooded? It is dry weather.” 

Lady Oswald cast a helpless look at Sara. 
‘*Flurried, Aunt Bettina,” said the young lady. 
‘** Lady Oswald said when she was flurried.’’ 

Miss Bettina was not in the least grateful for the 
assistance. She pushed away her niece with her 
elbow. It was in fact next to high-treason for Sara 
to attempt to assist Miss Davenal’s deafness, ‘‘I 
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should not allow things to flurry me, Lady Oswald. 
I never was flurried in my life.” 

‘‘Temperaments are constituted differently,” re- 
turned Lady Oswald. 

‘*Temper!” cried Miss Davenal, as angrily as 
politeness would allow her, ‘‘ what has temper to 
do with it? Who accuses me of temper?” 

‘*Tem-per-a-ment,” corrected Lady Oswald, crack- 
ing her voice. ‘‘Sara, I must go.” 

She rose quickly ; she could not stand the inter- 
view any longer ; but in spite of the misapprehen- 
sions they took leave of each other cordially. The 
same scene occurred every time they met: as it did 
whenever conversation was attempted with Miss 
Davenal. It cannot be denied that she heard better 
at times than at others, occasionally tolerably well: 
and hence perhaps the source, or partially so, of 
her own belief that her deafness was but of a slight 
nature. When alone with the familiar family 
voices and in quiet times, she could hear; but in 
moments of surprise or excitement, in paying or 
receiving visits, the ears were nearly hopeless. 

Neal attended Lady Oswald to her carriage, which 
was waiting there at the gate with its powdered 
coachman and footman, to the gratification of the 
juvenile street Arabs of Hallingham. He was ever 
the same assiduous, superior servant, quite dignified 
in his respectability. Lady Oswald believed him 
perfection—that there was not another such servant 
in the world. 

“Your mistress grows more distressingly deaf 


than ever, Neal,” she remarked as he put her dress 
straight in the carriage, her own footman resigning 
the office to him with almost the same submission 
that he might have resigned it to Mr. Cray, had 
the young surgeon been at hand to assist her in, as 
he had been to assist her out. 


‘*She does, my lady. It is a great affliction. 
Home,”’ loftily added Neal to the servants : and he 
bowed low as the carriage drove away. 

The house of Lady Oswald was an old-fashioned 
red-brick mansion of moderate size, two stories in 
height only, and with gable ends. It was exceed- 
ingly comfortable inside, and was surrounded by 
rather extensive grounds. At the opposite end of 
the town to the station, it might have been thought 
that that vulgar innovation, the railroad, so especi- 
ally obnoxious to Lady Oswald, would at least have 
spared it offensive contact; but that was not to 
be. There was no accounting for the curves and 
tracks taken by those lines of the junction, and one 
of them had gone off at a tangent to skirt the very 
boundary of her land. 

Seated in the front drawing-room, the one chiefly 
used by Lady Oswald, was a woman of some forty 
years, attired in a neat green-coloured gown, and 
cap with white ribbons. This was Parkins, Lady 
Oswald’s maid, recently promoted to be somewhat 
of a companion, for Lady Oswald began to dislike 
being much alone. A well-meaning faithful woman, 
with weak eyes and weak will, and given to tears 
on slight occasions. Parkins had also been lately 





made housekeeper as well as companion, and the 
weekly accounts connected with that department 
threatened to be the bane of Parkins’s life. Add 
them up, she could not; make them come right, 
she could not: and she could get neither mercy nor 
assistance from Lady Oswald, who had always been 
her own account-keeper, and never found any 
trouble in it. Two tradesmen’s books were before 
Parkins now, and she was bending over them in 
despair. 

‘‘T can’t as much as read the figures,” she 
groaned: ‘‘how, then, am I to add ‘em up? Last 
week there was an overcharge of ten shillings in 
this very butcher’s book, and my lady found it out, 
and hasn’t done talking to me for it yet. It isn’t 
my fault: all folks are not born with a head for 
figures.” 

Had she not been so absorbed by the book and 
its complications, she might have seen the approach |! 
of a visitor. A tall and very gentlemanly man of 
some eight-and-twenty years, with a countenance 
that would have been remarkably frank and 
pleasing but for the expression of pride pervading 
it : nay, that was frank and pleasing in spite of the 
pride. He could not help the pride ; it was innate, 
born with him ; he did not make his own face, and 
the lines of pride were there. His features were 
pale, his hair was dark ; his eyes were dark blue, 
and lay rather deep in his head ; good and honest 
eyes they were, searching and truthful ; and when 
he smiled, as he was smiling now, it made full 
amends for deficiencies, obliterating every trace of 
pride, and imparting a singular charm to the face. 

His approach had been discerned by one of the 
maid-servants, and she had come to the hall door 
and was holding it open. It was at her he had 
smiled, for in manner he was exceedingly affable. 
Perhaps the very consciousness of the pride that 
clung to him, and which was his besetting sin, 
made him resolve that in manner at least he 
should not offend. 

‘*How are you, Susan? Is Lady Oswald within?” 

‘* No, sir, my lady’s out,” was the girl’s reply, as 
she dropped a curtsey. ‘‘ Parkins is in the drawing- 
room, sir, I think: I daresay she can tell whether 
my lady will be long.” 

He laid on the hall-table a small roll of paper or 
parchment that he carried, threw off a dusty light 
overcoat, and took up the roll again. Susan opened 
the drawing-room door. 

“*Mr. Oswald Cray.” 

Parkins gave a scream. Parkins was somewhat 
addicted to give screams when startled or surprised. 
Starting up from her chair and her perplexing 
books, she stood staring at him, as if unable to take 
in the fact of his presence. Parkins believed in 
marvels, and thought one had occurred then. 

‘*Oh, sir! how did you come? You must have 
travelled surely on the telegraph wires ?” 

‘** Not I,” answered Mr. Oswald Cray, smiling at 
her astonishment, but not understanding its cause, 
‘*T left London by rail this morning, Parkins.” 
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two ago, sir,” continued Parkins. ‘‘My lady has 
had bad news, sir, and she sent for you.” 

‘‘T had no message. I must have left London 
previously. What bad news has she had?” 

‘It’s them railway people, sir,” explained 
Parkins. ‘‘They have been writing a letter to my 
lady—leastways the landlord has—saying that they 
are going to take these grounds and build upon 
them. I haven’t seen her so upset for a long while, 
sir. When she got a bit better from the shock and 





had sent to the telegraph, she ordered the carriage | 


| and set off to tell Dr. Davenal.” 
‘““Do you expect her to be long?” he asked, 
| thinking that, if so, he might go about some 
business he had to do, and come back again. 
“*T expect her every minute, sir; she has been 
| gone a great deal longer than I thought she’d be 
away.” 
He walked to the window, unrolled the parch- 
ment and began to look at it. It seemed a sort of 
map, drawn with ink. Parkins,—who, whatever 
| might be the companionship she was admitted to by 
| her mistress, knew her place better than to remain 
| in the presence of Mr. Oswald Cray,—gathered up 

her account book and her pen and ink, and prepared 
| to quit the room. 

‘**Shall I order you any refreshment, sir?” she 


] stopped to ask. 


'| parchment. 


** Not any, thank you.” 
She closed the door, leaving him deep in his 
Another minute, and the carriage was 


|| seen bowling quickly up. He went out to meet it: 


| and Lady Oswald gave a scream as Parkins had 


| done, and wanted to know how he had got there. 


‘**T came down on my own account, Lady Oswald,” | 


|| he said, as he gave her his arm to lead her in. 
| “* My visit is a purposed one to you.” 


| often that you honour me with a visit. 
|| are staying in the neighbourhood for days and days, | 


It is not 
When you 


‘**T’m sure you are very good, Oswald ! 


a simple call of ceremony is about all I get.” 

His lips parted with that peculiar smile which 
made his face at these moments so attractive. 
“When I am in the neighbourhood, Lady Oswald, 
business nearly overwhelms me, I have not much 
time to call my own.” 

Lady Oswald untied her bonnet, and threw herself 
into a chair: the drive to Dr. Davenal’s and back 
simply had tired her. Parkins came into the room to 
take her things, but she waved her hand sharply, 
impatient at the interruption. ‘Presently, pre- 
sently,”—and Parkins left them alone again. 

*“Oswald, do you know what a cruel letter I 
have had this morning? They want to bring that 
wretched railway through my grounds.” 

“Not the railway,” he said, correcting her. 
‘They are proposing to build some sheds upon the 
boundaries of them.” 

**You know about it, then?” 

“Yes; I came down to acquaint you, and I am 
sorry you should have heard of it from anyone else 








———_. 


‘* A telegraph message went up for you an hour or 


| first. I could have spared you one-half the alarm 
and annoyance it seems to have caused. Look here. 
This is the plan.” 
He spread the paper out before her. He pointed 
out the very small portion of the grounds, and in 
the remotest part of them, not in sight of the house, 
| or the parts ever walked in by herself, that was 

proposed to be taken: he assured her that the pro- 
jected sheds were but small sheds, for barrows, 
trucks, and such things to stand under ; that they 
would, in point of fact, be no annoyance to her, 
that she never need see or hear them. All in vain. 
Lady Oswald had set her mind bitterly against the 
innovation ; she could neither be persuaded nor 
soothed, and she felt. vexed with Mr. Oswald Cray 
that he should attempt it. 

‘* Tt is very well for you to praise it,” she resent- 
fully said. ‘‘ Your interest lies in the line, not 
in me. Perhaps they have bribed you to say all 
this.” 

For a single moment his face grew dark, and its 
haughty pride shone out quite repellantly; the 
| next he was smiling his sweet smile. None knew 
| better than Oswald Cray how rebelliously false the 
| tongue is apt to be in moments of irritation. 
| * Dear Lady Oswald, you know that it is foreign 
| to my nature to cause needless pain. When this 

news reached my ears a week ago,—for the plan did 

not originate with me,—I bestirred myself to see 

whether it might not be relinquished ; whether, in 
| Short, the sheds could not be erected on some other 
| portion of the line. But I find that there is no 
| other portion available so close to the station.” 

| ‘There’s that piece of waste ground midway 
| between this and the station,” she answered. 
‘* Why can they not take that ?” 

‘** Another station is to be made there. 
goods.” 
| “Another station! Do they think to bring all 
| the world to Hallingham ?” 
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| ‘*But they need not disturb my possessions to 
make room for them!” she quickly retorted, 
“Surely your interest might get this spared to 
me!” 

In vain Mr. Oswald Cray strove to convince her 
‘that on this point he had no influence whatever. 
Nay, he confessed to her, in his candid truth, that, 
| as one of the engineers to the line, he could not but 
| acquiesce in the expediency of that part being used 
‘for the sheds, since there was no other spot so 
available. 

**T drew this plan out myself,” he said, “‘ partly 
from our charts of the line, partly from my personal 
recollection of your grounds. [ wished to demon- 
strate to you how very small a portion of them 
is in fact required. Will you put on your bonnet 
again, Lady Oswald, and walk with me to the spot? 
I will show you the exact measure they intend to 
take.” 





** No, I won’t,” said Lady Oswald, angrily. ‘‘ And 


‘* They are bringing a great many lines of rails to 
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you ought not to turn against me, Oswald. It is 
_ the principle of the thing I go upon; the resist- 
ance that, in my opinion, should be universally made 
| to these intrusive railways, which are cutting up the 
| country and ruining it. If they wanted to take but 
| ove foot of my ground, if they only wanted that 
| dry ditch that skirts it, they should never have it 
| by my consent, and I will hold out against it to the 
last. Now you know.” 

She sat nervously unpinning her cashmere scarf, 
her hands trembling so that she could scarcely hold 
the gold pins as she took them out. Oswald Cray 
slowly rolled up the parchment. He had come down 
from town at avery busy moment, when he could ill 
spare the time, with the sole hope of smoothing the 
news to her, of putting her in good humour with what 
| must inevitably be. He had received many little 
kindnesses from her in his life, especially in his boy- 
hood ; and he was one to treasure up the remem- 
brance of kindness shown, and repay it if he could. 

It may seem avery trifling thing, this project of 
| erecting a few low trumpery sheds; and so may 
| Lady Oswald’s inveterate objection to it. But it is 
on trifles that the great events of life turn : and but 
for this project of the sheds, this not-to-be-conquered 
| refusal, the greater portion of this story need never 
| have been written. 


PART IV.—RETROSPECT. 

Or some note in the county, though exceedingly 
| poor for their rank, were the Oswalds of Thorn- 
dyke. Thorndyke, their country seat, was situated 

about five miles from Hallingham, and had been 
| generally made the constant residence of the reign- 
| ing baronet. It was a fine old place; the dyke 
surrounding it, or dike, as you may like to spell it, 
| from which the place no doubt had partially taken 
| its name, was of remarkable width. It was filled 
| up in the time of Lady Oswald’s husband, the 
third baronet of his name; and fine pleasure-grounds 
might be seen now, where unwholesome water had 
once stagnated. Possibly that water had been the 
, remote and unsuspected cause of the dying off of so 
many of the house’s children—as they had died, in 
the old days. 

The second baronet, Sir Oswald Oswald, lost five 
children in succession. Two daughtersand a son alone 
lived to grow up: and perhaps it had been as well for 
the peace of Sir Oswald and his wife had those three 
likewise died in infancy. The pain brought to their 
parents by them might have been less; for pain 
they all brought in one shape or other. They were 
self-willed, disobedient ; preferring their own ways. 
The son wished to go into the army. His father 
had the greatest possible aversion to it ; but he 
persisted, and went, in spite of remonstrance. The 
younger daughter, Frances, married an old man for 
his rank. Sir Oswald objected to it: the man’s 
character was of startling notoriety ; but Frances 
took her own will and married him. A few short 
months only, and she was back again at Thorn- 
dyke, driven to take refuge from her husband in 





her father’s home. The elder daughter, Mary, 
married Mr. Cray, a gentleman of no account, in 
comparison with the Oswalds of Thorndyke. To 
this the most strenuous objection of all was made 
by Sir Oswald and his lady—in their haughty pride 
they looked down with utter contempt upon Mr. 
Cray. Miss Oswald disputed the grounds of their 
objection, urging that Mr. Cray, though of no par- 
ticular note, was at least of gentle blood and breed- 
ing, and though his means might be small, she 
deemed them sufficient. It was of no use: she 
could make no impression on her father and mother, 
she could not shake their refusal of consent, and 
she married Mr. Cray without it. Public opinion 
on the matter was divided. Some took Miss 
Oswald’s part. She was of an age to judge for her- 
self—being, in fact, no longer very young; and 
there appeared no good reason, save that he was not 
wealthy, for objecting to Mr. Cray. But her family 
—father, mother, brother, sister—bitterly resented 
it, and said she had disgraced them. 

Mr. Cray had about eight hundred a-year, de- 
rivable from money in the funds, and he lived in the 
Abbey, at Hallingham. The Oswalds enjoyed some 
three or four thousand a-year from landed property. 
They lived at Thorndyke, and, as baronets, were 
very grand. Of course there was a great difference ; 
but some thought the difference might have been 
got over by Sir Oswald. Some went so far as to 
say that Mr. Cray, with his fine, manly person 
and good conduct, was a better man than that 
shrivelled old lord who was breaking the heart of 
his poor wife the younger daughter. Sir Oswald 
and Lady Oswald could not be brought to see it ; 
none of the Oswalds could see it: and, take them 
altogether, brothers, cousins, uncles, and nephews, 
there was a large family of them. 

Mary Oswald married Mr. Cray, and he brought 
her home to Hallingham Abbey, and her friends 
never saw her after: that is, they never would 
recognise her. Many a Tuesday, on which day the 
family from Thorndyke would drive into Halling- 
ham in their carriage and four—as was the habit 
with some of the county people,—did they pass 
her without notice. They would be in the close 
carriage, the old baronet and my lady, and their 
daughter Frances, who had no home now but theirs, 
and they would see Mrs. Cray at the Abbey 
windows, alone or with her husband, as the case 
might be, for their road took them past it, and all 
the greeting they gave to her was a stony stare. 
Time went on, and there appeared a baby at 
her side, a pretty little fellow in long petticoats, 
held in his nurse’s arms. That baby was named 
Oswald Oswald, and was the Mr. Oswald Cray 
whom you have seen: but the stare from the 
baronet’s carriage was not less stony than before. 

A twelvemonth more, when Oswald could just 
begin to run about in his pretty white frocks, and 
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get his sturdy legs into grief, and his hands into mis- 
chief, another child was born, and died. Poor Mrs. 
Cray died herself a few weeks afterwards. People 
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said she had grown weak fretting after Thorndyke, 
after her father and mother, lamenting their hard- 
ness, regretting her own disobedience ; but people 
are prone to talk, and often say things for which 
there is not a shadow of foundation. She died 
without having seen her friends, unreconciled ; and 
when Mr. Cray wrote to Sir Oswald a very proper 
letter, not familiar, but giving the details of her 
death, no answer was accorded him. Mrs. Cray, 
as Mary Oswald, had had a small income inde- 
pendent of her father, bequeathed to her by a 
relative, and this on her death passed to her little 
son. It was just one hundred and six pounds per 
| year, and she made it her dying request that he 
should use the surname of Oswald in addition to 
that of Cray — should be known henceforth as 
Master Oswald Cray. 

And it was so; and when the boy first entered 
a noted public school for gentlemen’s sons far away 
|| from Hallingham, and the boys saw him sign his 
| exercises and copies ‘‘O. Oswald Cray,” they asked 
him what the “‘O” was for. For his christian 
| name, he answered. Was not Oswald his christian 
name? they wanted to know. Yes, his christian 
and his surname both, he said, Oswald Oswald. 
| It was his grandpapa’s christian and surname, 
|| Sir Oswald Oswald. Oh! was he his grandfather? 
|| asked the boys. Yes; but—Oswald added in his 
|| innate love of truth—he had never been the better 
| for him, Sir Oswald had never spoken to him in his 
|| life; there was something unpleasant between Sir 
'| Oswald and his papa, he did not know what. No, at 
|| that stage of the boy’s age he was unconscious of what 
|| the breach was, or that his dead mother had made it. 

Poor Oswald Cray had not had a very happy 
|| childhood’s life ; he scarcely knew what was meant 
|| by the words, home ties, home love. He had never 
|| enjoyed them. There was a second Mrs. Cray, 

and a second family ; and she did not like the boy 
| Oswald, or care that he should be at home. He 
|| was but four years old when he was despatched to 
|| « far-off preparatory school, where he was to pass 
|| the holidays as well as the half years. Now and 
|| then, about once in two years or so, he would be 
| taken home for a fortnight at Christmas, or Mr. 
Cray would make an occasional journey to see him. 

It was at ten years old that he was removed to 
the public school, where the boys asked him the 
meaning of the ‘0.’ Before that time grief had 
penetrated to the family of Sir Oswald Oswald. 
His only son and heir had died in battle in India; 
his daughter Frances, who had never gone back 
to the old lord, had died at Thorndyke ; and Sir 
Oswald and his wife were childless. Neither sur- 
vived the year, and when Oswald was eleven years 
old, and beginning to hold his own in the school, 
the title had devolved on the next brother, Sir 
John. Sir John was sixty when he came into it, 
and had no children. He had offended the Oswald 
family in the same way that Mary Oswald offended 
them, by marrying a lady whose family was not as 
good as his own. 
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That lady was the present widow, Lady Oswald, 
now lamenting over the threatened innovation of 
the railway sheds. Sir John Oswald enjoyed the 
title but four years only, and then it lapsed to a 
cousin, for Sir John had no children. The cousin, 
Sir Philip, enjoyed it still, and lived at Thorndyke, 
and his eldest son would succeed him. They 
were proud also, those present Oswalds of Thorn- 
dyke, and never had spoken to Oswald Cray in 
their lives. The prejudices of old Sir Oswald had 
descended upon them, and Sir Philip and Lady 
Oswald would pass Oswald Cray, if by chance 
they met him, with as stony a stare as had ever 
greeted his poor mother. 

Perhaps the only one of the whole Oswald family 
upon whom the prejudices had not descended, was 
the widow of Sir John. Upon the death of her 
husband, when she had to leave Thorndyke, she 
took on lease the house at Hallingham, and had 
never removed from it. Her jointure was not a 
large one; but Sir John had bequeathed to her cer- 
tain monies absolutely, and these were at her own 
disposal. These monies were also being added to 
yearly, for she did not spend all her income; 
so that it was supposed Lady Oswald would leave 
a pretty little sum behind her, by which some- 
body would benefit. There was no lack of ‘‘ some- 
bodies ” to look out for it, for Lady Oswald had 
two nephews with large families, both of whom 
wanted help badly. One of these nephews, the 
Reverend Mr. Stephenson, was a poor curate, strug- 
gling to bring up his seven children upon one hun- 
dred a-year. Lady Oswald sent him a little help 
now and then: but she was not fond of giving away 
her money. 

The pride and prejudices of the family had not 
fallen upon her, and she noticed and welcomed 
Oswald Cray. He was fifteen when she settled at | 
Hallingham, and she had him to spend his first 
holidays with her afterwards. She had continued 
to notice him ever since ; to invite him occasionally, 
and she was in her way fond of him: but it was 
not in the nature of Lady Oswald to feel much 
fondness for any one. 

And yet, though not in her inmost heart 
cherishing the prejudices of the Oswalds, she did 
in a degree adopt them. She could not be inde- 
pendent and brave them,off. Conscious that she 
was looked down upon herself by the Oswalds, she 
could not feel sufficiently free to take up her own 
standard of conduct, and fling those prejudices 
utterly to the winds. Upon tolerably good terms 
with Thorndyke, paying it occasional state visits, 
and receiving state visits from it in return, she did 
not openly defy all Thorndyke’s prejudices. Though 
she acknowledged Oswald Cray as a relative, 
received him as an equal, there it ended, and she 
never by so much as a word or a nod recognised 
his father, Mr. Cray. She never had known him, 
and she did not enter upon the acquaintance. But 
in this there was nothing offensive, nothing that 
need have hurt the feelings of the Crays: Lady 
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Oswald and they were strangers, and she was not 
bound to make their acquaintance, any more than 
she was that of other gentlepeople about Halling- 
ham, moving in a sphere somewhat inferior to 
herself, 

Mr. Cray had continued to reside at Hallingham 
Abbey, and to live at it in a style that his income 
did not justify. However the Oswalds may have 
despised him, he did not despise himself; neither 
did Hallingham. Mr. Cray of the Abbey was of 
note in the town; Mr. Cray was courted and looked 
up to; Mr. Cray went to dinner-parties, and gave 
them ; Mr. Cray’s wife was fashionable and extra- 
vagant, and so were Mr. Cray’s daughters; and 
altogether Mr. Cray was a great man, and spent 
thousands where he ought to have spent hundreds. 

He had four children, not counting Oswald — 
Marcus and three daughters, and it cost something 
to bring them out in the world. Marcus, change- 
able and vacillating by nature, fixed upon half-a- 
dozen professions or occupations for himself, before 
he decided upon the one he finally embraced—that 
of a doctor. Chance, more than anything else, 
caused him to decide on this at last. Altogether, 
what with home extravagance and the cost of his 
children, Mr. Cray became an embarrassed man ; 
and when he died, about two years previous to the 
opening of this story, a very slender support was 
left for his wife and daughters. His will did not 


even mention Oswald. Two or three hundred | 
pounds were left to Marcus—the rest to Mrs. Cray, | 
| its owner from doing a mean, a wrong, or a dis- | 


for her life, and to go to her daughters afterwards. 
Oswald had not expected any. Where a home 
gives no affection, it is not very likely to give money. 


When Oswald had come of age he found that his | 


own income, of which his father was trustee, had 
not only been spent upon his education, but the 
principal had been very considerably drawn upon 
as well—in fact, it would take years to redeem it. 
‘*T was obliged to do it, Oswald,” his father said. 
**T could not limit your educational expenses, and 
there was the heavy premium to pay in Parliament 
Street. I’d willingly have paid all cost myself ; but 
it has not been in my power.” 

Oswald was not ungenerous. He grasped his 
father’s hand and warmly thanked him, saying it 
was only cight his own money should pay his cost, 
when there were so many,at home to educate. Ah, 
it was not the money he regretted. Had every six- 
pence of it been spent—why, it was spent ; he was 
young and strong; with a good profession before 
him, and brains and hands to work it, he could 
make his own way in the world, and he should 
make it. No, it was not the money; but what 
Oswald had been hurt at, was the manner in which 
they had estranged him from his home ; had kept 
him from the father’s affection which he had yearned 
for. He knew that the fault had been Mrs, Cray’s ; 
that his father held him aloof only under her in- 
fluence. He did not allow himself to blame his 
father even in his own heart ; but he could not help 
lte that were he ever placed in a similar situ- 











ation, he should openly love and cherish his first- 
born son, in spite of all the second wives in the 
world. Oswald had yet to learn by experience 
how utterly futile is that boast which we are all 
apt to make—that we should act so differently in 
other people’s places. Never was there a truer 
aphorism than the homely saying : ‘‘ Nobody knows 
where the shoe pinches save those who wear it.” 

Oswald Cray had been born proud: it might be || 
detected in every tone of his decisive voice, in every 
turn of his well-set head, in every lineament of his 
haughty features. He could not help it. It is 
well to repeat this assertion, because pride is some- || 
times looked upon as a failing demanding heavy re- || 
proach. There it was, and he could not shake it out |! 
of him, any more than he could shake out his other | 
qualities or feelings. It was discerned in him when | 
a little child; it was seen conspicuously in his | 
school-days; it reigned paramount in his early | 
manhood. ‘The boy has the proud spirit of his 
grandfather Sir Oswald,” quoth the gossips ; and | 
no doubt it was from that quarter that it had come. | 
Only in his later days, those years between twenty 
and thirty, when thought and experience were | 
coming to him, did it grow less observable, for he | 
had the good sense to endeavour to keep it in due || 
subjection. 

But it was not a bad sort of pride, after all. It 
was not the foolish pride of the Oswalds generally, | 
who deemed everybody beneath them; it was || 
rather that pride of innate rectitude which keeps | 








graceful action. It was the pride of self-esteem, of 
self-reliance ; that feeling which says ‘I must not | 
do so and so, for I should disgrace myself—those | 
careless-living men around me may do these things, 
but I am superior to it.” Other young men might | 
plunge into the world’s follies ; pride, if no better 
motive, kept Oswald Cray from them. He could | 


| not for very shame have borne a tainted conscience; | 


he could not have shown a clear outside to the | 
world, open and fearless, knowing that his heart | 
was foul within. 

He was not proud of his family descent from the 
Oswalds. Quite the contrary. He found no cause 
to pride himself on either the Oswalds or the Crays. 
So far as the Oswalds went, many a hundred times 
had he wished they were no connections of his. All 
his life he had received from them nothing but 
slights—and slights to a man of Oswald Cray’s 
temperament bring the deepest mortification. He 
knew now how they had treated his mother ; he 
felt to his very heart how they despised himself. 
If he could have changed his dead grandfather into 
somebody else, a little less foolish and a great deal 
less grand, he would have been better pleased. 

But this very isolation from his mother’s family 
had tended to foster his own pride—the mortifica- 
tion which it induced had fostered it—just as the 
isolation from his own home, from his father, and 
the second family, had contributed to render him 
self-reliant. Itis not your home-darling, bred up 
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in fond dependence, sheltered from the world’s 
storms as a hothouse flower, who becomes the self- 
reliant man, but he who is sent out early to rough 
| it, who has nobody to care for him, or to love him, 
in all the wide earth. 

Not a more self-reliant man lived than Oswald 
Cray. He was sure, under God, of himself, of his 
good conduct; and I think it is about the best 
surety that a man or woman can carry with them 
through life. In moments of doubt, perplexity, 
difficulty, whatever might be its nature, he turned 
to his own heart and took its counsel—and it never 
failed him. It was with himself he deliberated ; it 
was his own good judgment, his right feeling, that 
he called to his aid. He had an honest, upright 
nature, and was strictly honourable: a proud man, 
if it is the proper sort of pride, nearly always is so. 
His ambition was great, but not extravagant; it did 
| not soar with him aloft in flights of fancy, vain, 
generally speaking, as they are absurd. He was 
determined to rise to the summit of his profession 
—that of a civil engineer, Lut he entertained no 
foolish dreams beyond it. To attain to that, he 
would use every diligence, every effort, consistent 
with uprightness and honour: and dishonourable 
efforts Oswald Cray would have scorned to use, 
would have shaken them from him as he shook a 
summer-day’s dust from his shoes. 

He was connected with a firm of high repute in 
Parliament Street : Bracknell and Street. Oswald 
Cray was a partner, but his name did not appear as 


yet: and, as you may readily imagine, the lion’s 


share of the profits did not fall to him. In fact, 
he had entered it very much as his half-brother had 
entered the house of Dr. Davenal—to obtain a foot- 
ing. For more substantial recompense he was con- 
| tent to wait. Bracknell and Street were engineers 
| to the Hallingham line, and to Oswald Cray had 
been entrusted its working and management. 

He had said to Lady Oswald, in answer to her 
reproach of his not calling to see her more fre- 
quently, that his time when at Hallingham was 
much occupied. True, sofar: but the chief and real 
motive which kept him from her house was a sort 
of sensitive feeling relating to her money. It was 
not that he dreaded people’s saying he was looking 
after it: he would have scorned that kind of re- 
proach : but he did dread lest any degree of inti- 
macy, any pushing of himself in her way, should 
cause her to leave it to him. I am not sure that you 
will quite understand this; understand him or his 
feeling. None but a man of the nicest honour, who 
was entrenched, as it were, in his own pride, the 
pride of rectitude, could have felt this delicacy. He 
did not want Lady Oswald’s money ; he knew that 
he had no claim upon any of it, no right to it, and 
he would not put himself in her way more than he 
could help, even as a passing visitor. Gossiping 
Hallingham had said, ‘‘ My lady would be leaving 
her nest-egg to Mr. Oswald Cray.” The gossip had 
penetrated to Mr. Oswald Cray’s ears, and his only 
notice of it was a haughty gesture of contempt: 
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but in all probability it tended to increase his 
dislike to appear at Lady Oswald’s. During these 
business visits to Hallingham, he sojourned at a re- 
spectable inn of the old school, a little beyond the 
town and the Abbey Gardens, called the Apple 
Tree, and had recently become more intimate with 
the family of Dr. Davenal. 

Driven forth all his life from his father’s home, 
allowed to enter it but at rare intervals, and then as a 
formally invited guest, it cannot be supposed that 
Oswald Cray entertained any strong affection for 
his half-brother and sisters. Such a state of things 
would have been unnatural, quite in opposition 
to ordinary probabilities. It would be wrong 
to say that they disliked each other; but there 
was certainly no love: civil indifference may 
best express the feeling. Marcus, the eldest child 
of the second Mrs. Cray, was from three to four 
years younger than Oswald. It had been better that 
Mrs. Cray had fostered an affection between these 
boys, but she did just the reverse. She resented 
the contempt cast on her husband by the Oswalds of 
Thorndyke ; she resented, most unreasonably, the 
fact that the little money of the first Mrs. Cray 
should have descended at once to Oswald ; she even 
resented the child’s having taken the distinguishing 
name: he was Oswald Cray, her son plain Cray. 
How worse than foolish this was of her, how wrong, 
perhaps the woman might yet learn: but altogether 
it did excite her against Oswald, and she kept him 
aloof from her own children, and encouraged those 
children to be jealous of him. When the boys 
became men, they met often, and were cordial 
enough with each other ; but there was no feeling of 
brotherhood, there never could be any. 

For a twelvemonth after Mr. Cray’s death, Mrs. 
Cray remained at the Abbey, and then she left it. 
It was too expensive a residence for her now—its 
rent swallowing up half her income. She removed 
to a watering-place in Wales with her daughters, 
where, as she fractiously said, she hoped they should 
‘* get along.”” Marcus, who had qualified for a 
surgeon, became assistant to Dr. Davenal, aud that 
gentleman at length gave him a small share in the 
profits. It was not a regularly constituted firm— 
‘*Davenal and Cray ;” nothing of the sort. Hal- 
lingham knew that he was admitted a partner, so 
far as receiving a share went ; and they knew that 
that was all. 

He was liked in Hallingham, this young doctor, 
and Dr. Davenal had admitted him in kindness, to 
give him a standing. As time went on, he would 
have no doubt a larger and larger share, and even- 
tually succeed to the whole. He was considered a 
suitable partner for the doctor; the Crays of the 
Abbey had always been looked up to in the town ; 
and young Cray’s reputation as a doctor was in the 
ascendant. Lady Oswald was getting to like him 
very much. She evinced a desire to patronise him, 
to push forward his interests; and Dr. Davenal 
was really in hope that she would adopt him as her 
medical attendant for every-day calls instead. of 
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himself. Mr. Cray could spare the time for these 
useless visits better than Dr. Davenal. He, Mr. 
Cray, resided in lodgings in the town, and was 
growing in its favour daily in a professional point 
of view: not that he had displayed any unusual 
skill, but simply that Hallingham gave him credit 
for possessing it, because they liked him. 

There was a large family of the Davenals, as 
there was of the Oswalds—speaking in both cases 
of the days gone by, and taking in. collateral 
branches. Years and years ago Surgeon Davenal 
had been a noted name in Hallingham; he had a 
large practice, and he had several children. It is 
not necessary to speak of all the children. Richard 
(the present Dr. Davenal) was the eldest son, and 
had succeeded to the practice. The two other sons, 
Walter and John, had chosen to enter the Church, 
and both, when ordained, had gone out to the West 
Indies ; one of them became chaplain to the Bishop 
of Barbadoes, the other obtained a church in the 
island. Both had married there, and Caroline 
Davenal was the only child of Walter, the elder of 
the two. 

Sara was twelve years old when her cousin 
Caroline arrived, an orphan—father and mother 
being both dead. A poor clergyman in the West 
Indies, dying young, was not likely to have amassed 
money, and the little child, Caroline, had literally 
nothing. Her father wrote an appealing letter to 
his brother Richard on his deathbed, and Richard 
Davenal was not one to reject it. 

‘*She shall be my child henceforth, and Sara’s 
sister,” said he, in the warmth of his heart, when 
the letter and the child arrived at Hallingham. 
And so she had been. 

But it was by no means so certain that Caroline 
Davenal would not some time be rich. A very large 
sum of money was pending in her mother’s family, 
who were West Indians. It had become the subject 
of dispute, of litigation, and was at length thrown 
into that formidable court in England—Chancery. 
Should it be decided in one way, Caroline would 
derive no benefit ; if in another, she would come in 
for several thousand pounds. The probabilities 
were in her favour—but Chancery, as we all know, 
is a capricious court, and does not hurry itself to 
inconvenience. 

Upon the death of Dr. Davenal’s wife, his sister 
Bettina came to reside with him, and to rule his 
children. He had but three: Richard, Edward, 
and Sara. There had been others between Edward 
and Sara, bat they died young. Fine lads, those 
of Dr. Davenal, although they took to plaguing 
stern Miss Bettina, and aggravatingly called her 
* Aunt Bett.” Fine young men, too, they grew 
up, well-reared, liberally educated. Richard*em- 
braced his father’s profession. For Edward a com- 
mission in the army was purchased, in accordance 
with his strong wish, and he was now Captain 
Davenal. 

And Richard Davenal, the eldest son, where was 
he? Ah! it was a grievous story to look back 





upon. It had clouded the life of Dr. Davenal, and 
would cloud it to the end. Richard was dead, and 
Dr. Davenal blamed himself as the remote cause, 

When Richard had completed his studies and 
passed the College of Surgeons, he returned to 
Hallingham, and joined his father in practice, as 
it had been intended that he should. He grew 
greatly in favour: he promised to be as clever as 
his father: Hallingham courted him; he was a 
man of attractive presence, genial manners, and he 
mixed a great deal of pleasure with his life of 
work, Dr. Davenal spoke to him seriously and 
kindly. He said that too much pleasure did not 
agree long with work, could not agree with it, and 
he begged him to be more steady. Richard laughed, 
and said he would. A short while, and startling 
news reached the ears of Dr. Davenal, that Richard 
was thinking of marrying one who was undesirable. 
Richard, his fine boy, of whom he was so fond and 
proud, marry her! It was not against the young 
lady herself that so much could be urged, but 
against her connections, They were most objec- 
tionable. Dr. Davenal pointed out to Richard 
that to wed this girl would be as a blight upon 
his prospects, a blow to his reputation. Richard 
could not be brought to see it; though not quite 
equal to themselves in position, she was respect- 
able, he said, and her connections had nothing to 
do with it, he did not marry them, he married her. 
The feud continued ; not an open feud, you under- 
stand, but an undercurrent of opposition, of cool- 
ness. Richard would not give up his project, and 
Dr. Davenal would not view it with anything but 
aversion. As to giving his consent, that Dr. 
Davenal never would do, and Richard, hitherto 
dutiful, was not one to go the length of marry- 
ing in defiance. 

It was at this time, or a little before it, that the 
dispute had arisen in Barbadoes touching the money 
already spoken of. Particulars of it were written 
to Dr. Davenal by his brother John, explaining also 
how Caroline’s interests were involved. He, the 
Reverend John Davenal, said in the same letter 
that he was anxious to send his two little boys to 
Europe for their education, and was waiting to find 
them a fit escort; he did not care to trust them 
alone in the ship. As Dr. Davenal read this letter, 
a sudden thought darted into his mind like a flash 
of lightning. What if he sent out Richard? Richard 
could sift the details about this fortune, could, if 
expedient, urge Caroline’s interests ; he could bring 
back the two little boys, and—and—the chief 
thought of all lay behind—it might break off the 
engagement with the young girl here, Fanny 
Parrack! Quite a glow of satisfaction came over 
Dr. Davenal’s face at the thought. 

He sought a conference with his son. He told 
him that he wished him to take a voyage to Bar- 
badoes ; that Caroline’s interests required somebody 
to go out ; that the two little boys had no friend to 
bring them over. Richard hesitated. To most 
young men a visit to the West Indies would be a 
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welcome distraction ; but Richard Davenal seemed 
strangely to hold back from it—to shrink from its 
very, mention. Did some mysterious warning of 
what it would bring forth to him dart unconsciously 
across his spirit? Or did he fear that it might in 
some way lead to his losing the young lady upon 
whom he had set his heart? It cannot be known. 
Certain it was—remembered, oh, how remembered! 
afterwards—that an unaccountable repugnance on 
Richard’s part did evince itself, and it was only to 
the persistent urgent persuasion of Dr. Davenal that 
he at length yielded. He yielded, as it were, under 
protest, and he said he did, sacrificing his own 
strong wishes against it to his father’s. 

He set sail, and he wrote on his arrival at Bar- 
badoes, after a fine passage; and the next letter 
they received, a fortnight afterwards, was not from 
him, but from his uncle, the clergyman. Richard 
had died of yellow fever. 

It seemed to turn the current of Dr. Davenal’s 
life. He blamed himself as the cause: but for his 
scheming—and in that moment of exaggerated 
feeling, of intense grief, he called it scheming— 
Richard, his best beloved son, would be still by his 
side to bless him. He had never been a scheming 
man, but an open and straightforward one; and 
never, so long as he lived, would he scheme again. 
In his unhappiness, he began to reproach himself 
for having needlessly opposed Richard’s marriage— 
to believe that Richard might have done worse than 
in marrying Fanny Parrack. He sent for her, and 
he found her a pretty, modest, gentle girl, and his 
repentance heaped itself upon him fourfold. He 
informed her very kindly and considerately of the 
unhappy fact of Richard’s death, and he told her 
that should any memento be found left for her 
amidst Richard’s effects when they arrived—any 
letter, no matter what, it should be given to her. 

But that death had changed Dr. Davenal into an 
old man ; in the two years which had elapsed since, 
he had grown ten years older, both in looks and 
constitution. No wonder that a spasm of pain came 
over his face when Mr. Cray asked him whether he 
should forbid Caroline to him. You can understand 
his answer now: ‘‘So long as I live, I shall never 
‘forbid’ a marriage to any over whom I hold 
control:” and you can understand the anguish of 
the tone in which it was spoken. 

And that ends the chapter of retrospect. 


PART V.—NEAL’S CURIOSITY. 

Tuey sat around the dinner-table: Dr. Davenal, 
Miss Bettina, Sara, and ‘Caroline. It was an un- 
usually silent table. Dr. Davenal could not digest 
the demand of Mr. Cray for Caroline; Caroline 
was conscious and timid ; Sara scented something 
not altogether comfortable in the air, and did not 
raise her eyes from her plate; and it was one of 
the unusually deaf days of Miss Bettina. 

Neal moved about noiselessly. Being a treasure 
of a servant, of course he always did move noise- 
lessly. Quite an artistic performance was Neal’s 





waiting: in his own person he did the waiting of | 
three ; and so tranquilly assiduous was his mode of 
accomplishing it, so perfect indeed were Neal’s ways 
in the household, that Miss Bettina rarely let a 
day pass without sounding his praise. 

Strange to say, the doctor did not likehim. Why 
it was, or how it was, he could not tell, but he had 
never taken heartily to Neal. So strong was the 
feeling, that it may almost be said he hated Neal ; 
and yet the man fulfilled all his duties so well that 
there was no fault to be found with him, no excuse 
found for discharging him. The doctor’s last indoor 
man had not been anything like so efficient a ser- 
vant as Neal, was not half so fine a gentleman, had 
ten faults where Neal did not appear to have one. 
But the doctor had liked him, good rough honest 
old Giles, had kept him for many years, and only 
parted with him when he got too old to work. 
Then Neal presented himself. Neal had once lived 
with Lady Oswald: he had been groom of the 
chambers at Thorndyke in Sir John’s time, and Lady 
Oswald kept him for a twelvemonth after Sir John’s 
death, and nearly cried when she parted with him, 
but Neal refused point-blank to go out with the 
carriage, and Lady Oswald did not wish to keep on 
three men servants. Neal found a place in London, 
and they lost sight of him for some years; but he 
made his appearance at Lady Oswald’s again one 
day—having come down by the new railroad to see 
what change it had made in the old place and to 
pay his respects to my lady. My lady was gratified 
by the attention, and inquired what he was doing. 
He had left his situation, he answered, and he had 
some thoughts of trying for one in the country: my 
lady was aware, no doubt, how close and smoky 
London was, and he found that it had told upon 
his health : if he could hear of a quiet place in the 
country he believed he might be induced to take it, 
however disadvantageous it might be to him in a 
pecuniary point of view. Did my lady happen to 
know of one? My lady did happen to know of one— 
Dr. Davenal’s, who was then parting with old Giles. 
She thought it would be the very place for Neal ; 
Neal the very man for the place : and in the propen- 
sity for managing other people’s business, which was 
as strong upon Lady Oswald as it is upon many 
more of us, she ordered her carriage and drove to 
Dr. Davenal’s, and never left him until he had pro- 
mised Neal the situation. 

In good truth, Dr. Davenal deemed that Neal 
would suit him very well, provided he could bring 
his notions down to the place; and that, as Lady 
Oswald said, Neal intended to do. But to be groom 
of the chambers to a nobleman who kept his score 
or so of servrnts (for that was understood to have 
been Neal’s situation in town), and to be sole 
indoor man-servant to a doctor, keeping three maids 
only besides, and the coachman in the stables, 
would be a wide gulf of difference. Neal, how- 
ever, accepted the place, and Dr. Davenal took 
him on the recommendation of Lady Oswald, without 
referring to the nobleman in town. 
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But even in the very preliminary interview, when 
the engagement was made, Dr. Davenal felt a 
dislike steal over him for the man. Instinct would 
have prompted him to say ‘You will not suit me ;” 
but reason overpowered it, and whispered, ‘‘ He 
will prove an excellent servant ;” and Dr. Davenal 
engaged him. That was just before Richard went 
out to Barbadoes, and ever since then the doctor 
had been saying to himself how full of prejudice 
was his dislike, considering the excellent servant 
that Neal proved to be. But he could not get over 
the prejudice. 

Neal cleared the table when the dinner was over, 
and placed the dessert upon it. Dr. Davenal did 
not care for dessert ; deemed it waste of time to sit 
at it ; waste of eating to partake of it. But Miss 
Bettina, who favoured most of the customs and 
fashions of her girlhood, would as soon have thought 
of dispensing with her dinner. Dr. Davenal 


generally withdrew with the cloth ; sometimes, if 
not busy, he stayed a few minutes to chat with his 
daughter and Caroline; but calls on his time and 
services were made after dinner as well as before it. 

On this day he did not leave his place. 


He sat 
\| at the foot of the large table, Miss Davenal opposite 
|| him at its head, the young ladies between them, one 
Interrupted by Lady Oswald in the 
afternoon, he had not yet spoken to Caroline ; and 
that he was preparing to do now. 

He drew his chair near to her, and began in a 
low tone. Sara rose soon, and quitted the room ; 
Miss Davenal was deaf: they were, so to say, 
alone. 

*“*My dear, Mr. Cray is not the man I would 
have preferred to choose for you. Are you aware 
how very small is the income he derives from his 
partnership with me?” 

Caroline caught up the glistening damask dessert 
napkin, and began pulling out the threads of its 
fringe. ‘‘ His prospects are very fair, Uncle 
Richard.” 

**Fair enough, insomuch as that he may enjoy 
the whole of this practice in time. But that time 
may be long in coming, Caroline; twenty years 
hence, for all we know. I shall be but seventy 
then, and my father at seventy was as good a man 
as I am now.” 

Her fingers pulled nervously at the fringe, and 
she did not raise her eyes. ‘I hope you will live 
much longer than that, Uncle Richard.” 

**So long as I live, Caroline, and retain my 
health and strength, so long shall I pursue my 
practice and take its largest share of profits. Mr. 
Cray understood that perfectly when I admitted 
him to a small share as a partner. I did it for his 
sake, to give him a standing. I had no intention 
of taking a partner ; I wished only for an assistant, 
but out of regard to his prospects, to give him a 
feoting I say, I let him have a trifling share, 
suffered it to be known in Hallingham that he was 
made a partner of by Dr. Davenal. He has but 
two hundred a year from me.” 





**Tt does not cost much to live,” said Caroline, 
** We need not keep many servants.” 

Dr. Davenal paused, feeling that she was hope- 
lessly inexperienced. 

‘*My dear, what do you suppose it costs us to 
live as we do ?—here, in this house ?” 

‘** Ever so much,” was Caroline’s lucid answer. 

“Tt costs me something like twelve hundred a 
year, Caroline, and I have no house rent to pay.” 

She did not answer. Miss Davenal’s sharp eyes 
caught sight of Caroline’s damaging fingers, and 
she called out to know what she was doing with 
the dessert napkin. Caroline laid it on the table 
beside her plate. 

**T cannot afford to increase Mr. Cray’s salary 
very much,” continued Dr. Davenal. ‘‘To reduce 
my own style of living I do not feel inclined, and 
Edward draws rather largely upon me. Extrava- 
gant chaps, are those young officers!” added the 
doctor, falling into abstraction. ‘‘There’s not one 
of them, I believe, makes his pay suffice.” 

He paused. Caroline took up a biscuit and 
began crumbling it on her plate. 

‘*The very utmost that I could afford to give 
him would be four hundred per annum,” resumed 
Dr. Davenal : ‘‘and I believe that I shall incon- 
venience myself to do this. But that’s not it. 
There—” 

**Oh, Uncle Richard, it is ample. 
a year! We could not spend it.” 

He shook his head at the impulsive interruption ; 
at its unconscious ignorance. ‘‘Caroline, I was 
going to say that the mere income is not all the 
question. If you marry Mr. Cray, he can make no 
settlement upon you; more than that, he has no 
home, no furniture. I think he has been precipi- 
tate; inconsiderately so: few men would ask a 
young lady to be their wife until they had a house 
to take her to; or money in hand to procuré 
one.” 

Caroline’s eyes filled with tears. She had hard 
work to keep them from dropping. 

‘* Carine,” he said,- caressingly, ‘“‘is it quite 
irrevocable, this attachment?” 

The tears went down on the crumbled biscuit. 
She murmured some words which the doctor but 
imperfectly caught; only just sufficiently so to 
gather that it was irrevocable—or that at any rate 
the young lady thought so. He sighed. 

**Listen to me, child. I should never never 
attempt to oppose your inclinations: I should not 
think of forbidding any marriage that you had set 
your heart upon. If you have fixed on Mr. Cray, 
or he on you—it comes to the same—lI will not set 
my will against it. But one thing I must urge 
upon you both—to wait.” 

**Do you dislike Mr. Cray, Uncle Richard?” 

** Dislike him! no, child. Have I not made him 
my partner? I like him personally very much. I 
don’t know whether he has much stability,” con- 
tinued the doctor in a musing tone, as though he 
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were debating the question with himself. ‘But 
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let that pass. My objection to him for you, Caro- 
line, is chiefly on a pecuniary score.” 

‘**T am sure we shall have enough,” she answered 
in a lower tone. 

“Tf I give my consent, Carry, I shall give it 
under protest; and make a bargain with you at 
the same time.” 

Caroline lifted her eyes. His voice had turned 
to a jesting one. 

‘* What protest ?—what bargain?” she asked. 

“That I give the consent in opposition to my 
better judgment. The bargain is, that when you 
find you have married imprudently and cannot 
make both ends meet, you don’t turn round and 
blame me.” 

She bent her eyes with a smile and shook her 
head in answer, and began twisting the chain that lay 
upon her fair neck, and the bracelets on her pretty 
arms. She wore the same rich dress that she had 
worn in the afternoon, and so did Sara; but the 
| high bodies had been exchanged for low ones, the 
| custom for dinner at Dr. Davenal’s. 
|  *T willnot withhold my consent. But,” he added, 
| his tone changing to the utmost seriousness, ‘‘I 

shall recommend you both to wait. To wait at 
| least a year or two. You are very young, only 
twenty.” 

“T am twenty-one, Uncle Richard,” she cried 
out. ‘It is Sara who is only twenty.” 

He smiled at the eagerness. One year seems so 
much to the young. 

‘Twenty-one, then: since last week, I believe. 
And Mark has barely completed his five-and- 
twentieth year. You can well afford to wait. A 
year or two’s time may make a wonderful difference 
in the position of affairs. Your share of that dis- 
puted property may have come to you, rendering a 
settlement upon you feasible; and Mark, if he 
‘chooses to be saving, may have got chairs and tables 
together by that time. Perhaps I may increase his 
share at once to help him do it.” 

““Would you be so kind as enlighten me as to 
the topic of your conversation with Caroline, Dr. 
Davenal ?” 

The interruption come from Miss Bettina. Deaf 
as she was, it was impossible for her not to perceive 
that some subject of unusual moment was being 
discussed, and nothing annoyed her more than to 
fancy she was purposely kept in the dark. For the 
last five minutes she had sat ominously upright in 
her chair, Very upright she always did sit, at all 
times and seasons; but in moments of displeasure 
this stiff uprightness was unpleasantly perceptible. 
Dr. Davenal rose from his seat and walked towards 
her, bending his face a little. He had a dislike to 
talk to her on her very deaf days: it made him 
hoarse for hours afterwards. 

‘Caroline wants to be married, Bettina.” 

Miss Bettina did catch the right words this time, 
but she doubted it. She had not yet learnt to look 
upon Caroline as aught but a child. Could the 
world have gone round in accordance with the ideas 

















of Miss Bettina, nobody with any regard to pro- 
priety would have married in it until the age of 
thirty was past. Her cold grey eyes and her mouth 
gradually opened as she looked from her brother to 
her niece, from her niece to her brother. 

** Wants to be what, did you say ?” 

*“*To be married, Aunt Bett,” cried out the 
doctor. ‘‘It’s the fashion, it seems, with the young 
folks now-a-days! You were not in so great a 
hurry when you were young.” 

The doctor spoke in no covert spirit of joking—as 
a stranger might have supposed, Miss Davenal 
being Miss Davenal still. Bettina Davenal had had 
her romance in life. In her young days, when she 
was not much older than Caroline, a poor curate 
had sought to make her his wife. She was greatly 
attached to him, but he was very, very poor, and 
prudence said, ‘‘ Wait until better times shall come 
for him.” Miss Bettina’s father and mother were 
alive then ; the latter a great invalid, and that also 
weighed with her, for in her duty and affection she 
did not like to leave her home. Ay, cold and 
unsympathising as she appeared to be now, Bettina 
Davenal had once been a warm, loving girl, an 
affectionate daughter. And so, by her own fiat, || 
she waited and waited, and in her thirtieth year || 
that poor curate, never promoted to be a richer || 
one, died—died of bad air, and hard work, and | 
poor nourishment. His duties were cast in the | 
midst of one of our worst metropolitan localities ; | 
and they were heavy, and his stipend was small. || 
From that time Bettina Davenal’s disposition had | 
changed ; she grew cold, formal, hard: repentance, 
it was suspected, was ever upon her, that she had 
not risked her prudence and saved his life. Her || 
own fortune, added to what he earned, would at 
least have kept him from the ills of poverty. 

**Who wants to marry her?” questioned Miss |, 
Davenal, when she could take her condemning eyes | 
away from Caroline. 

“* Mark Cray.” 

The words seemed to mollify Miss Davenal in a 
slight degree, and her head relaxed a very little 
from its uprightness. ‘‘She might do worse, 
Richard. He is a good man, and I dare say he is 
making money. Those civil engineers get on well.”’ 

“‘T said Mark Cray, Aunt Bett,” repeated the 
doctor. 

‘““Mark! Hewon’tdo. He is only aboy. He 
has got neither house nor money.” 

‘“‘ Just what I say,” replied the doctor. ‘I tell 
her they must wait.” 

‘*Mad! to be sure they must be mad, both of 
them,” complaisantly acquiesced Miss Davenal. 

‘* Wait, I said, Bettina,” roared the doctor. 

‘You need not rave at me, Richard. I am not 
as deaf as a post. Who says anything about ‘fate?’ 
Fate, indeed! don’t talk of fate to me. Where's 
your common sense gone?” 

“Wait, I said, Aunt Bett! Wa-a-a-it! I tell 
them they must wait.” 

‘* No,” said Aunt Bett. ‘‘ Better break it off.” 
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‘*T don’t think they will,” returned the doctor. 

Miss Bettina turned her eyes on Caroline. That 
young lady, left to herself, had pretty nearly done 
for the damask napkin. She dreaded but one 
person in the world, and that was stern Aunt 
Bettina. Miss Bettina rose in her slow stately 
fashion, and turned Caroline’s drooping face towards 
her. 

‘What in the world has put it into your head to 
think of Mark Cray?” 

‘*T didn’t think of him before he thought of me,” 
was poor Caroline’s excuse, which, as a matter of 
course, Miss Davenal did not catch. 

‘* Has it ever occurred to you to reflect, Caroline, 
how very serious a step is that of settlement in 
life?” 

** We shall get along, Aunt Bettina.” 

“Tl not get along,” exclaimed Miss Bettina, her 
face darkening. ‘‘1 attempt to say a little word to 
you for your good, for your own interest, and you 
tell me to ‘get along!’ How dare you, Caroline 
Davenal?” 

“Oh, Aunt Bettina! I said we should get along.” 

**T don’t know that you would get along if you 
married Mark Cray. I don’t like Mark Cray. I 
did not think ——” 

*¢Why don’t you like him, aunt?” 

**T don’t know,” replied Miss Bettina. ‘‘ He is 
too light and careless. I did not think it a wise 
step of your uncle’s to take him into partnership ; 
but it was not my province to interfere. The Crays 
brought matters to nothing, you know. Lived like 
princes for a few years, and when affairs came to 
be looked into on Mr. Cray’s death, the money was 
gone.” 

‘*That was not Mark’s fault,” returned Caroline, 
indignantly. ‘‘It ought to be no reason for yow 
disliking him, Aunt Bettina.” 

“It gives one prejudices, you see. He may be 
bringing it to the same in his own case before his 
life’s over.” 

**You might as well say the same of Oswald,” 
resentfully spoke Caroline. 

“No; Oswald’s different. He is worth a 
thousand of Mark. Don’t think of Mark, Caroline. 
You might do so much better: better in all ways.” 

**T don’t care to do better,” was the rebellious 
answer. And then, half-frightened at it, repenting 
of its insolence, poor Caroline burst into tears. 
She felt very indignant at the disparagement of 
Mark. Fortunately for her, Miss Davenal mistook 
the words. 

‘““We don’t care that you should do better! Of 
course we care, What are you thinking of, child? 
Your uncle studies your interests as much as he 
would study Sara’s.” 

‘*More!” impulsively interrupted the doctor, 
who was pacing the room, his hands under his coat- 
tails. ‘‘I might feel less scrupulous in opposing 
Sara’s inclination.” 

‘*You hear, Caroline ! 


The doctor opposes this 
inclination of yours ! ” 


Caroline cast a look to him, a sort of helpless 
appeal: not only that he would not oppose it, but 
that he would set right Miss Davenal. 

**T don’t oppose it, Bettina: I don’t go so far as 
that. I recommend them to wait. In a year or 
two——” 

A loud knock at the hall-door startled Dr. 
Davenal. Knocks there were pretty frequent— 
loud ones too; but this was loud and long as a 
peal of thunder. And it startled somebody besides 
the doctor. 

That somebody was Neal. Neal’s mind was by 
far too composed a one to be ruffled by any sort of 
shock, and Neal’s nerves were in first-rate order. 
It happened, however, that Neal was rather un- 
pleasantly near to the front door at that moment, 
and the sudden sound, so sharp and long, did make 
him start. 

When Neal removed the dinner things, he placed 
his plate and glasses in the pantry, and carried the 
tray with the other articles down to the kitchen. 
In going up-stairs again he was called to by Watton 
the upper woman-servant of the family, who was as 
old as Neal himself, and had lived with them for 
some years. She was in the apartment opening 
from the kitchen, a boarded room with a piece of 
square carpet in the middle; it was called the 
housekeeper’s room, and was used as sitting room 
by the servants when their kitchen work was over 
for the day. The servants’ entrance to the house 
was on this lower floor; steps ascending from it to 
the outer door in the back garden. 

‘*Did you call me ?” asked Neal, looking in. 

Watton had her hands busy papering some jars 
of jam. She turned round at the question, display- 
ing a sallow face with quick dark eyes, and pointed 
with her elbow to a note lying on the table before 
her. 

‘*A note for Miss Sara, Neal. It came five 
minutes ago.” 

‘* Jessy might have brought it 
Neal. 


up,” remarked 
‘* Letters should never be delayed below.” 
‘* Jessy has stepped out,” explained Watton. 
‘¢ And I want to get to an end with this jam; Miss 
Bettina expected it was done and put away this 
morning.” 
Neal carried the note up-stairs to his pantry, and 


there examined it. But beyond the fact that it was 
superscribed Miss Sara Davenal, Neal could gather 
no information to gratify his curiosity. The hand- 
writing was not familiar to him; the envelope 
displayed neither crest nor coat-of-arms. He held 
it up, but not the most scrutinising eye could detect 
anything through it; he gingerly tried the fasten- 
ing of the envelope, but it would not come apart 
without violence. As he was thus engaged, he 
heard the dining-room door open, and peeped out 
of his pantry. 

It was Miss Sara. She was going up-stairs to the 
drawing-room. Neal heard her enter it; and after 
the lapse of a minute or two, he followed her, bear- 
, ing the note on a silver waiter. She had shut 
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room was making her nervous. 

“‘Who brought it, Neal?” she carelessly asked, 
taking the note from the waiter. 

‘‘T am unable to say, miss. It came when I was 
waiting at dinner.” 

Neal retired, closed the drawing-room door, and 
descended to his pantry. There he began making 
preparations for washing his dinner glasses, rather 
noisy preparations for Neal. He put some water into 
a wooden bowl, rinsed the glasses in it and turned 
them down to dry. Having advanced thus far, it 
probably struck him that a trifling interlude of 
recreation might be acceptable. 

He stole cautiously along as far as the dining- 
room door, and there came to a halt, bending down 
his head and ear. Neal could calculate his chances 
as well as any living spy. He could not be dis- 
| turbed unawares by Sara from the drawing-room or 





herself in. Somehow that conference in the dining: | 





hearing was so acute, partly by nature, partly by 
exercise, that no one could approach the dining- 
room door from the inside, without his getting 
ample warning. Neal had not played his favourite 
part for long years to be discovered at last. 

There he had remained, listening to anything 
there might be to hear in the dining-room, until he 
was aroused by that strange knock ; so loud, long, 
and near, that it startled even him. A noiseless 
glide back to his pantry, a slight clatter there 
with spoons and forks, and Neal came forth to 
answer the summons, with a far fleeter foot than 
Neal in general allowed his stately self to put forth, 
for the knocker had begun again and was sounding 
loudly. 

‘*Ts all the town dying?” muttered Neal. 

He pulled open the door, and there burst in two 
fine lads, sending their ringing shout of laughter 


| through the house, and nearly upsetting the man in 
the servants from the kitchen; and his sense of | 


their wild haste. 





I. 
HERE comes Queen Mab in her coach-and-six ! 
Look out for mischievous fairy tricks ! 
Look out, good girls! Look out, brave boys! 
I know she comes to bewitch your toys ! 
Hither she floats, like the down of a thistle !— 
| So mind the peg-top ; and mind the hoop ; 
| Bring down the kite with a sudden swoop ; 
| Hide the pop-gun ; and plug up the whistle ; 
| But don’t say Dolly’s a-bed with the croup : 
| For, if you tell her a fib, my dear, 
| 





She’ll fasten the door-key to your ear! 


IL, 


| Then the Kite went flying up to the Moon, 

And the Man with the Sticks, who lives up there, 
| Kick’d it through with his clouted shoon, 
| And the tail hung dangling down ia the air. 


| But Harry wouldn’t let go the string, 

| Although it nearly broke with the strain ; 

| Said he: ‘* Well, this is a comical thing, 

But the kite is mine, and I'll have it again !” 


|| ‘Now whistle three times,” cried cunning Nell, 
** And over your shoulder throw your shoe, 

And pull once more, and say this spell : 
FUSTUMFUNNIDOSTANTARABOO ! ” 


| But Harry made a mistake in the charm, 

| Saying, ‘‘ FusruMruUNNIDOSTANTABOORACK !” 

And a dreadful pain went all up his arm, . 
And he fell down, shouting, right on his back. 


Then Nell took hold, and pull’d the string, 
And the kite came down, all safe and sound ; 
But a piece of the moon it away did bring, 


Which you may have for a silver pound ! 











THE BEWITCHED TOYS; 
OR, QUEEN MAB IN THE CHILDREN’S WORLD. 


II. 
Said Thomas, with the round straw hat, 
‘*My popgun bring to me, 
And hey! to shoot the Tabby Cat 
Up in the Cherry-tree! 


‘* Last night she stole my supper all, 
She must be better taught ; 

And I shall make her caterwaul 
‘I’m sorry,’ as she ought.” 


Then Thomas, taking hasty aim 
At Tabby on the bough, 

Hit Tabby’s mistress, an old Dame 
Who had a Brindled Cow. 


The Brindled Cow could not abide 
To see her mistress struck, 

And after trembling Thomas hied,— 
Said he, ‘It’s just my luck.” 

She toss’d him once, she toss’d him: twice, 
When Tabby at her flew, 

Saying, ‘‘Tom, your custard was so nice 
That I will fight for you.” 


The old Dame flung the pellet back, 
And, when Tom pick’d it up, 

He cried, ‘‘ The pellet has turn’d, good lack! 
To a custard in a cup!” 


And so it had! The Brindled Cow, 
The Dame, and Tabby Cat 

Were much surprised. ‘It’s strange, I vow,” 
Said Tom in the round hat. 


But nothing came amiss to him ; 
He ate the custard clean— 

There was a brown mark round the rim 
To show where it had been. 
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av. 
** Pegtop, pegtop—fast asleep ! 
Pray, how long do you mean to keep 
Humming and droning and spinning away ? 
Do you mean to keep on all day ? 
Ten minutes have passed since your nap was 
begun ; 
Pegtop, when will your nap be done ? 


‘* Forty winks, forty, and forty more ! 
You never slept so long before ; 

This is a pretty sleep to take ! 

Boxer, Boxer, yawn and wake ! ” 


Then said Marian, ‘‘ Never fear ; 

Delly’s night-cap, Richard dear, 

Put on Boxer—perhaps he thinks 

He would like forty times forty winks!” 


Three o’clock, four o’clock, all day long, 
Richard’s pegtop humm’d so strong, 
Humm’d away and would not stop— 

Dick had to buy another top! 

For though this Boxer was certainly clever, 
Who wants a pegtop to hum for ever ? 


All the Queen’s horses and all the Queen’s men 
Couldn’t get Boxer to wake again ; 

They made him a house, and put him in ; 

The people came to see Boxer spin ; 

‘** A penny a-piece,” said Dick, ‘‘ and cheap, 
To see my Pegtop’s wonderful sleep ! ” 


v. 
Katy had quarrell’d and would not speak 
To Cousin John, 
Who, trying to kiss her on the cheek, 
With her bonnet on, 
Had crumpled her bonnet at the border, 
And put the trimming in disorder. 


‘*Pray let me kiss you, Katy dear,” 
Said John so gay ; 

‘Now, Master John,” said Kate severe, 
‘* Please get away ! 

And if you don’t, I only hope 

You'll get hit with my skipping-rope ! ” 


Skip, skip, 

Never trip ; 

Round and round ! 

‘*Does it touch the ground ? 
Don’t I skip well?” said sulky Kate ; 

But, oh, at last 

Her feet stuck fast— 

Her pretty feet, 

So small and neat, 
Were glued by magic to the skipping-cord, 
Which turn’d into a Swing! And then my lord 
Johnny said, ‘‘ This is fine, upon my word !” 


| An apple for the Queen, and a pear for the King! 


| Said ‘‘ Thank you, Jack !” and kissed him back again. 





Backwards and forwards Katy swung ;— 
To the magic rope, which by nothing hung, 
Frightened out of her breath she clung— 


Wasn’t that a wonderful swing ? 
It kept on going like anything ! 


‘*John!” said Katy, turning faint, 

And the colour of white paint, 

‘*Save me from this dreadful swing !” 

Then our Johnny made a spring 

Up to Kate, and held her tight, 

And kiss’d her twice, with all his might, 
Which stopped the magic swing ; and Katy then, 


VI. 
Then the Children all said, ‘‘She spoils our play : 
We must really get Queen Mab away ; 
She musn’t bewitch our Toys too much. 
Who will speak to her? Does she talk Dutch? 
John knows Magic, and Greek, and such ; 
No one than John can be cleverer— 
Perhaps he knows how to get rid of Her!” 


VII. 
Six White Mice, with harness on, 
What do you think of Cousin John, 
Who train’d them so, 
And made them go ?— 
Six white mice, with harness on! 


A wee coach, gilt like the Lord Mayor’s own, 
Made by Cousin John alone, 

Bright and gay,— 

On a Lord Mayor’s day 
Just such a coach is the Lord Mayor’s own! 


Marian’s Doll came out for a ride, 
Dress’d like a queen in pomp and pride: 
The six wee mice, 
That trot so nice, 
Draw Marian’s Doll come out for a ride! 


Every mouse had a silver bell 

Round its neck, as I’ve heard tell ; 
Tinkle tink !— 
But who would think 

Of a harness’d mouse, with a silver bell ? 


‘* What can six white mice intend?” 
Thought Queen Mab, with her hair on end— 
** And silver bells, 
And what-not else— 
What can six white mice intend ? 


‘* When was such a procession seen ? 
It frightens me, as I’m a Queen!”’ 
So she stopp’d her tricks, 
And her coach and six 
Drove away with the Fairy Queen. 
CHRISTMAS E. CHYLDE. 
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THE WEATHER, AND WEATHER PROPHETS. 
By SIR JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL, Barr. 


‘*Varium et mutabile semper.” 


‘¢ THERE is an ugly look about the sky, and the 
wind is getting up, and Fitzroy’s storm-signals were 
hoisted yesterday evening and are up now. We 
shall have a gale. 
boating for to-day anyhow,” said my friend A—— 
to his wife the other day; ‘‘ there may be nothing 
in it, but we should look very silly to come home 
half drowned in the face of a warning.” 

And it was well the lady took the advice. It 
was but a pleasure party after all. But the fisher- 
men to whom the loss of a day was a serious matter, 
put off. Not that they altogether pooh-pooh’d the 
inverted cone and drum: but they reckoned on 
twenty-four hours’ law at least, and suffered for 
their miscalculation. One boat came on shore in 
fragments, several suffered damage, and all agreed 
it would have been wiser to have stayed at home. 

An occurrence like this took place at one of our 
southern watering-places not far from hence, a few 
days ago; and the gale which followed was one of 
the precursors of that far more fearful one which 
has just (apparently) blown itself out :* part and 
parcel, no doubt, of that great periodical phenome- 
non whose recurrence under the name of ‘the 
November atmospheric wave,” is beginning to be 
recognized as one of the features of our European 
weather table—a vast and considerably well-defined 
atmospherical disturbance, peculiar, it would seem, 
to this portion of the globe, though originating, as 
we shall see reason to believe, in the opposite hemi- 
sphere, and of which the gale of the Royal Charter 
(October 25, 1859); the great Crimean hurricane 
of disastrous memory (November 14, 1855); and 
the still more awful storm of December 8, (N.S.) 
1703, the greatest which has ever swept this island, 
—may be considered as shadowing out the begin- 
ning, middle, and end. 

The actual barometric fluctuation to which the 
epithet has been affixed by Mr. Birt, who first 
drew attention to one of its most peculiar features, 
is, however, confined to narrower limits of time, and 
refers to one great billow or mountainous breaker 
(so to speak) of air, which sweeps in November across 
the whole North Atlantic and the European conti- 
nent from N.W. to S.E., preceded and followed by 
sudden and violent subordinate fluctuations, em- 
bracing in their whole extent and in different years 
the longer period referred to. 

Meteorology, so far as prediction of the weather 
is concerned (which most persons consider, very 





* This was written on the morning of the 2nd of 
November, after a night of most terrific storm. 

+ This is the direction of the progress of the wave. 
That of the wind during the gales which accompany it is 
at right angles to that direction, or from S.W. to N.E. 


I am afraid we must put off our | 





erroneously, to be its only practical object), may be. 
regarded as a science still in its infancy, though if 
such be the case, to judge from the voluminous 
nature of its records, and the multitude of books 
which have been written on it, its maturity, if ever 
attained, would promise to be gigantic indeed ; 
were it not that the progress of all real science is 
towards compression and condensation, and its 
whole aim to supersede the endless detail of indivi- 
dual cases by the announcement of easily remembered 
and readily applicable laws. Most of the indica- 
tions of the ‘‘ weatherwise,” from Aratus down to 
Foster, have hitherto been little more than what, 
in the language of Mr. Mill, would be called “‘ simple 
connotations.” The condor is circling in the sky : 
therefore a lion is devouring a horse below. The 
sheep turn their tails to the south-west: therefore 
there will be a gale of wind from that quarter. The 
**Rainbow in the morning,” &. The ‘“‘ Evening 
red and the morning grey,” &c. &c. All such con- 
notations have their value in an absolute ignorance 
of causes and modes of action: but it is only by the 
study of these that we learn what to connote. 
And there is no doubt, that since, after an immense 
amount of persevering labour bestowed on daily and 
hourly records of the weather, an insight (and no 
inconsiderable one) has been gained into the causes 
which determine it, and the sequence of phenomena 
which exhibit them in action, a style of conno- 
tation has commenced, which is already bearing 
practical fruit, in the form of telegraphic warnings 
of approaching bad weather, of positive value and 
interest. There can be no better proof of this, than 
in the fact that the example set by our own Ad- 
miralty in the establishment of a system of coast 
weather signals, has already been followed to a 
certain extent in Holland, and is in course of being 
so in France. Nations are perhaps not over ready 
in following up the improvements of their neigh- 
bours ; but at all events, they are remarkably slow 
in adopting each other’s practical blunders. 

The indications of the coming weather which 
experience has shown to be in any degree depend- 
able, have been embodied by Admiral Fitzroy in.a 
sort of code of instructions or ‘‘forecasts,’’ which 
have been so very extensively circulated by his 
praiseworthy zeal, aided by the powerful means at 
his disposal, that we do not consider it necessary to 
recapitulate them. They rely mainly on the 
indications of the barometer and thermometer, 
together with the observation of the direction and 
force of the wind at the time and place, and of its 
immediately previous course ; all these particulars 
being regarded not per se, but as in connection with 
each other; their indications not being absolute, 
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but relative: so that a rise in the barometer, 
coupled in one case with a rise, and in another with 
a fall in the thermometer, may indicate, under 


given, or, as the case may be, differing circum- | 


stances of wind, widely different or even opposite 
features in the character of the approaching 
weather. It is to be borne in mind, however, most 
carefully, that all such indications are to be re- 
ceived as valid (pro tanto) only for a very brief 
interval in advance; and that the ‘‘ weather- 
prophet” who ventures his predictions on the 
great scale, is altogether to be distrusted. A 
lucky hit may be made: nay, some rude ap- 
proach to the perception of ‘‘a cycle of seasons” 
may possibly be attainable. But no person in his 
senses would alter his plans of conduct for six 
months in advance in the most trifling particular, 
on the faith of any special prediction of a warm or a 
cold, a wet or a dry, a calm or a stormy summer or 
winter. Of all the minor or simply connotative 
indications of the coming weather (as distinct from 
those which connect themselves with our know- 
ledge of causes), the only one in which we place the 
slightest reliance is that the appearance of ‘‘ anvil- 
shaped clouds” is very likely to be speedily 
followed by a gale of wind. 

The moon is often appealed to as a great indi- 
cator of the weather, and especially its changes as 
taken in conjunction with some existing state of 
wind or sky. As an attracting body causing an 
‘‘aérial tide,” it has of course an effect, but one 
utterly insignificant as a meteorological cause ; and 
the only effect distinctly connected with its position 
with regard to the sun which can be reckoned upon 
with any degree of certainty, is its tendency to clear 
the sky of cloud, and to produce not only a serene, 
but a calm night, when so near the full as to appear 
round to the eye—a tendency of which we have 
assured ourselves by long-continued and registered 
observation. This, however, is more than a 
| “simple connotation.” The effect in question, so 
far as the clearance of the sky is concerned, is 
traceable to a distinct physical cause, the warmth 
radiated from its highly heated surface ; though 
why the effect should not continue for several 
nights after the full, remains problematic. 

Lunar prognostics about the weather may be 
classed under three several heads,—viz., Ist, 
Simple connotations of the appearance of halos, 
coronas, lunar rainbows, and ‘‘a watery” moon, as 
prognostics of wet. No doubt they do indicate the 
presence of vapour, passing into cloud, in the 
higher regions of the air (in that of the rainbow, 
actual rain not far away), and so may be put on a 


par with the indications which may sometimes be | 


gathered from the behaviour of birds, especially 
such as fly high, and make long excursions, and 
which may convey to us some notion of their 
cogitations as to the coming weather, which are 
perhaps more likely to be right than our own, as 
founded on a wider range of perception. 2nd. 
Purely arbitrary laws or rules founded on the -hour 





of the day or night at which the changes of the 
| moon take place. There is (or was a few years ago, 
| for we believe the race is dying out) hardly a small 
| farmer or farm-labourer who had not some faith 
in certain ‘‘ weather-tables” in the ‘‘ Farmer’s 
Almanac,” ascribed (we need hardly say falsely) to 
the late Sir W. Herschel, and which went on this 
principle. Others, again, pressed into the service 
the great and recondite names of ApocEE and 
PERIGEE, and professed to determine the character 
of the lunation from her proximity at new or full to 
these mysterious points of her orbit. Both the one 
and other rule utterly break down when brought to 
the tests of long-continued and registered expe- 
rience, Others, again, drew their prognostic for 
the whole lunation from the character of the 
weather during the first quarter. Such was the 
rule said to have been implicitly adhered to by the 
late Marshal Bugeaud in the planning of any 
military expedition whose success was likely to be 
any way dependent on weather :— 


* Primus, secundus, tertius, nullus. 
Quartus, aliquis, 
Quintus, sextus, qualis; 
Tota Luna talis.” 

3rdly. A more ambitious form of lunar prediction 
was that of the late eminent meteorologist (for 
such, this one crotchet excepted, he certainly was), 
Luke Howard, who took great account of the 
moon’s declination as influencing the averages of 
rainfall, and of the height of the barometer. Still 
more so was his weather-cycle of nineteen years, 
the period of the circulation of the nodes of the 
moon’s orbit; in the course of which the absolute 
maximum of north declination occurs when the 
ascending node is in the spring equinox, and the 
moon 90° in advance of the node in her orbit, and 
that of south in the reversed circumstances—the 
intermediate situations of the node corresponding to 
the absolute minima of each. These situations, 
according to the declination theory, ought to bring 
| round a periodical increase and diminution in the 
average rainfalls and barometric heights. Like the 
others, however, when compared on any extended 
scale with recorded facts, this results in no estab- 
lishment of any positive conclusion. 

The causes by which that ‘‘ various and mutable 
thing” which we call THE WEATHER are produced 
are in themselves few and simple enough ; but the 
physical laws which determine their actions are 
numerous and complex, and the results, in conse- 
quence, so mutually interwoven, and the momentary 
conditions of their action so dependent on the state 
of things induced by their previous agency, that it 
| is no wonder it should be next to impossible to 
| trace each specific cause (acting as it has done 
| through all past time) direct to its present effect. 

Yet from this very complexity results that sort of 
regulated casualty—that apparently accidental, yet 
| limited departure and excursion on either side from 
| a monotonous medium—that exceeding variety of 
| climate, which renders our globe a fit habitation 
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for such innumerable diversities of incompatible 
life—and that general equilibrium in each which 
secures to every species, and to each individual of 
them all, its due share in the distribution of heat, 
moisture, and wholesome air :—considerations, these, 
which are not lost on those who believe that they 
can trace in nature the operation of motive and design 
as distinct from a mere necessity arising out of the 
'| nature of things and the conservation of vis viva. 

Let us take our globe as we find it—revolving on 
|| its axis in twenty-four bours, and carried round the 
sun in an orbit oblique to its equator in a year, 
|| which is divided into two somewhat unequal halves 
|| (if such an expression may be pardoned) from equinox 
| to equinox by its unequal angular motion in a 
slightly elliptic orbit, and thus giving rise to 
unequal summers and winters in the two hemi- 
spheres :—its surface very unequally divided 
between land and sea—the land mainly congregated 
upon one half of it, and that half principally belong- 
ing to the northern hemisphere, and so distributed 
as effectually to bar all free circulation of the ocean 
in the direction of the diurnal rotation (or round 
|| the equator), and allow but a restricted one in that 
at right angles to it (or across the poles), thus com- 
pelling whatever circulation does exist, to take 
| place within three great basins or semi-land-locked 
|| areas, and a vast southern expanse into which all 
the three open, and within each of which a system 
|| of circulation is kept up by the action of the winds; 
|| its course being determined partly by the sinuosities 
|| of their shores, partly by the inequalities of their 
'| bottoms, and partly by the rotation of the earth itself. 
|| We have, besides, to consider the globe as entirely 
| and deeply covered by an atmosphere of mixed 
|| gases—highly elastic, very dilatable by heat, and of 
| extreme mobility: expanding itself in virtue of its 
| elasticity out into space, far above the tops of the 
|| highest mountains ; yet, in virtue of its compressi- 
|| bility, so condensed (comparatively) in its lower 
|| strata as that one-third of its total ponderable mass 
|| lies within a mile of altitude above the sea-level— 
nearly one-half within two, and nearly two-thirds 
| within five miles; within which latter limit the 
! whole would be contained, were it everywhere of 
| the same density as on the surface: so that only 
about one-third of its total mass is free to range, 
|| unimpeded by the crests of the highest Himalaya ; 
|| and not much more than two-fifths can entirely clear 
the range of the Andes without pressure @ tergo. 
In consequence, when driven in the state of winD 
over these or other mountain ranges, it is thrown 
up into vast ripples or waves, which are propagated 
thenceforward onwards over indefinite areas of land 
or sea, and become no doubt the origin of a great 
part of those casual fluctuations of the barometer 
which give so much trouble to meteorologists. 

This aérial ocean is not of the same temperature 
throughout, even in the same climate and over the 
|| Same tract of country. It is everywhere warmer 
near the ground, colder aloft: and at very great 
heights a most intense cold always prevails, more 
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intense than that of our severest winters. Hence 


the snow which covers the summits of lofty 
mountains even in the hottest climates. This rela- 
tion between the temperatures existing below and 
aloft is not subverted by any amount of mutual} 
admixture of the strata, such as internal movements 
or ascending currents would produce. On the con- 
trary, paradoxical as it may appear, such ascen- 
sional movements are the primary cause of this 
state of things, in consequence of the habitudes of 
air with respect to heat when compressed or ex- 
panded, according to a mode of action well under- 
stood by meteorologists, which we need not stop 
here to explain, as the reader will readily collect it 
for himself from what follows. 

As the air aloft is colder than below, so also is it 
drier. Every one considers that he knows the 
distinction between damp and dry air; but many 
are not aware that all air contains some moisture, in 
the form of transparent invisible vapour; or that 
in summer and winter on two days, both which 
would in common parlance be pronounced dry ones, 
there is more than twice as much moisture present 
in an equal bulk of air in the summer, as in the 
winter day. In this state of invisible vapour which 
water is always assuming (throwing itself off in that 
form from its surface whenever exposed, and the 
more copiously the warmer it is), the air is its 
general recipient and distributor. The mechanism 
by which it is enabled to do so on the great scale 
is exceedingly curious. We shall endeavour to 
exhibit it, as it were in action—not so much with 
a view to affording a coup-d’wil of the whole of 
meteorology, as with that of rendering in some 
degree more intelligible than at present it seems to 
be, that great phenomenon of the November storms, 
with the mention of which we began this article, 
which has never been satisfactorily explained. 

Looking at our globe as revolving under the 
warming influence of the sun, whose rays at noon 
fall on it with little obliquity in tropical regions, 
while their incidence on those near the poles is 
always very oblique, and during the half of each 
year null, it is obvious that its surface must be very 
unequally warmed. The cook, to use a homely 
illustration, knows full well that, however good her 
tire, the two ends of her joint will be under-roasted 
when the middle is done brown, unless she apply a 
couple of concave reflectors on her spit to throw 
some of the lateral heat upon them. As a matter 
of fact, no one needs to be told that it is so, and 
that the intertropical regions of the globe are very 
hot, and the polar, habitually very cold. The 
average annual temperature at the equator is about 
84° Fahr., while in the colder regions near the North 
Pole it is as low as 5° Fahr., or 27° below freezing, 
The difference would be much greater were there 
no sea, or even were the whole surface initially 
moist soil, Whatever that initial moisture, it 
would soon dry off from the warmer portions, to 
settle down in snow or hoar frost on the colder, 
after which the dried portions would grow hotter 
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and hotter. Every one knows what a cooling power 
there is in the evaporation of water. So long as a 
vestige of moisture were present, the temperature of 
the soil could never, at all events exceed, however 
it might fall short of, that of boiling water; but 
when once completely dried off, there would no 
longer be a limit to the possible increase of tempe- 
rature, since there would then be no circulation or 
return of moisture to the part once dried. How 
this circulation is kept up under the existing cir- 
cumstances is what we must now explain, and first 
of all how it happens that in the course of ages the 
whole ocean has not been transferred by this sort of 
distillatory process from the tropics to the poles, 
leaving the-former dry, and piling the latter with 
mountainous accumulations of ice. Were the Polar 
regions of the globe occupied by land instead of by 
sea, there is every reason to believe that such would 
be the case. As it is, the contrary arrangement 
prevails, and the Polar snows fall upon these seas 
or upon their frozen surfaces, and form floating 
masses of ice, which are partly broken up and 
drifted away and partly melted in situ by currents 
of water perpetually streaming in against and 
beneath them from warmer regions, and thus 
become restored to the general ocean. 

But what, it will be asked of course, produces 
these warm currents? And how is the water of 
which that snow consists, and all the rain which 
| falls and feeds the rivers that restore it to the sea, 
| raised into the air, and distributed over the world, 
and thrown down again indiscriminately over all 
its surface? Common sense assures us that all the 
rain, &c., which falls from the skies must have 
originated in the sea, and must (if the present state 
; of things is to endure) find its way back to it. But 
| how is it done? And, in the first place, where are 
we to look for the motive power? To this the 
answer presents itself at once. In the sun’s heat. 
| Any of our readers who will take the trouble to 
refer to our article on the Sun (in our Number for 
May, 1863), will find that the amount of solar heat 
which actually reaches the surface of our globe would 
suffice to melt an inch in thickness of ice in two 
hours thirteen minutes on a surface perpendicularly 
exposed to it, and from this he will have no diffi- 
culty in calculating the depth of water over the 
whole area of the globe, land and sea, per annum, 
which it would suffice to convert into vapour if 
wholly expended in so doing. This he will find to 
amount, as nearly as may be, to nine feet.* 
Meteorologists, collecting the registers of ‘rain- 
fall” in all regions of the globe, and comparing 





* We will make the calculation for him. An inch of 


ice melted in 2 hours 13 minutes over a great circle of 
the globe perpendicularly ~~" to the sun, corresponds 
to a quarter of an inch in that time over the whole sur- 
face (which is four great nee or, per annum, to 
987-75 inches; or to nine-tenths of this, or 890 inches of 
water raised 135° Fahr. in temperature; or (taking the 
initial temperature of the water evaporated on an average 
at 60° Fahr.) to 108 inches or 9 feet heated 1112° to con- 
vert it into steam. 





and calculating on their indications, have come to 
the conclusion that taking one region with another, 
the quantity of water actually precipitated from the 
air per annum, in the forms of rain, hail, snow, and 
dew, would suffice to cover the whole of its surface 
to a depth of five feet. Remains the equivalent of 
four feet, expended in warming the soil, which is 
partly radiated away, and partly communicated to 
the air, thus going to maintain the average tem- 
perature, according to its climatic distribution. And 
as solely expended on this last-mentioned object, 
we have to reckon fully one-third of the sun’s total 
radiation, or one-half of that already accounted for, 
which is absorbed by the air before reaching the 
earth. The joint effect of these two portions is, as 
we have seen, to maintain the air in the equatorial 
region of the earth habitually hotter by about 80° 
Fahr. on an average of all seasons and hours, than 
the Polar. 

Hot air under equal barometric pressure is lighter 





than cold. The equatorial portion of the atmo- 
sphere, then, in comparison with the polar, is 
dilated upwards, the only direction in which the 
lateral pressure it experiences will permit it to 
dilate. Hence the external form of the atmosphere, 
and of each of its upper strata, instead of conform- || 
ing in exact parallelism to the spherical* form of | 
the globe on which it reposes, as the laws of equi- || 
librium would require, are unduly elevated, and || 
bulged out, equatorially, into elliptic forms, a state 

of things inconsistent with repose. The prominent | 
portion rests, in fact, either way, on a slope, and |) 
being unsupported laterally, flows down on either || 
side—that is, from the equator towards the. poles. 

In so doing, however, it deserts its plaee, and 

ceases to contribute by its weight to the total | 
pressure on the equatorial region, while at the || 
same time it goes to add to the weight incumbent || 
on the polar. Thus the hydrostatic equilibrium of |) 
pressure is subverted, and air is pressed inwards || 
towards the equator from the poles below, to make || 
good the efflux aloft. A circulation is established 
in each hemisphere by inferior currents of air 
running in on both sides towards the equator and 
superior ones setting outwards, all around the 
globe, from the equator towards the poles. Both 
these, were the earth at rest, would follow the 
directions of meridians, but are converted by its 
rotation on its axis and the gradual diminution of 
the rotatory velocity in advancing from the equator 
to the poles, into relatively oblique currents, the 
upper or outward following precisely the reverse 
direction to the lower or inward, and being drawn 
downwards, and ultimately brought down to the sea 
level in their approach towards the poles to supply 
the void which would otherwise be left by the 
withdrawal of air below.+ They thus become sur- 








* We neglect the spheroidal form of the earth, which 
in meteorology is never worth considering. 

+ Those of our readers who are not already familiar 
with the nature ef this transformation, and who would 
wish to follow it out more closely, are referred (as well as 
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| face winds, prevalent in the regions beyond the 


tropics from about 30° of latitude either way. 
By the action of the trade winds which occupy 


|| the intertropical region, and a little more, and 


which, though differing as to north and south, con- 
spire in their general easterly character, the surface 
of the equatorial ocean is driven westward, and 
directed full against the two great barriers (the 
west coasts of America and Asia), and divided 
northward and southward in streams or currents 
which in their progress, after issuing from tropical 


|| latitudes, receive a direction, by reason of the rota- 
|| tion of the earth, corresponding to that of the anti- 
|| trade winds. These also beginning about the same 
|| latitudes to descend to the sea level and strike on 
'| the ocean, aid their further progress and carry them, 
| or portions of them, far northward and southward 


into the Polar Seas, there to perform the work 


|| above assigned to them of melting the ice, and so 
|| keeping up the total amount of the ocean-water, 


|| besides mitigating, to a great extent, the severity 
_ of the cold on the coasts in high latitudes on which 


| 


| they strike, of which we have a familiar example in 

the warming influence of the celebrated Gulf-stream. 
The steady and equalized agency by which the 

| great system of the permanent winds and oceanic 


'| currents is kept up, which we have just described, 

contrasts itself strongly with the violent and, as it 
| may almost in comparison be called, impulsive action 
|| of the sun on and around the point of the globe 


over which, for the moment, 


it happens to be 


| vertical ; and which corresponds to that portion of 
|| the solar energy which is directly employed in pro- 


ducing evaporation. The nature of this process we 


| have now to explain. 


When water is converted into invisible vapour, it 


| occupies between sixteen and seventeen hundred 
|| times its original volume, and becomes much lighter 
|| than air—as light, indeed, as the ordinary coal- 
| gas with which balloons are filled, so that if 
|| enclosed in a similar envelope it would rise in the 
| air like a balloon. Being free, however, it mixes 
|| with the air, and that not merely by a simple 
|| chance-medley confusion, but by a peculiar self- 
| diffusive energy arising from its inherent elasticity, 
|| by which the particles of every one species of gas 
|| or vapour struggle to interpenetrate and needle, 


as it were, their way among those of every other 


|| which oppose to them no elastic pressure, but that 
|| simple resistance to jostling which an inert body of 
|| any other kind might do,—which feathers, for 
|| instance, might oppose to air, introduced and strug- 





gling to diffuse itself among them. Of course they 


|| will be pushed from their places in the struggle, 
|| both laterally and vertically, and thus arises over 
| the whole region in which the vapour is in course 


of production, a pressure on the air both outwards 





|| for every other matter of detail in similar on thes nay 


7 as! imits) to the article Meteorology e “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,’ or to the same nb iby published 


pupaeately by the editors of that work. 





and upwards. The former, however, cannot be 
effective in removing air bodily to any great dis- 
tance horizontally ; for the simple reason that to do so 
it would have to shove aside the whole surrounding 
aérial atmosphere, and to crowd it upon that which 
is beyond: while there is room in a vertical direc- 
tion for an indefinite removal, and the upward pres- 
sure is also aided by the lightness of the up-strug- 
gling vapour, which therefore rises rapidly—not 
without dragging up with it a great deal of air. 
The consequence is to establish, immediately under 
the sun, at whatever part of the globe it happens to 
be vertical, and at which there is a supply of mois- 
ture, and for a very large space around it, what 
may be likened to a vast up-surging fountain of air 
and vapour throwing itself up with an impetus, 
breaking up and bulging outwards the immediately 
incumbent aérial strata very far above their natural 
levels, and introducing at the same time into the air 
a great quantity of vapour, as well as withdrawing, 
by direct transfer, from the lower atmosphere, a 
great deal of air, which of course has to be sup- 
plied by in-draft along the surface of the earth. 

The process now described, is in a great many || 
of its features similar to that gentler one previ- 
ously stated, and as it always takes place at some | 
point or other of the intertropical region, it con- | 
spires with and locally exaggerates its result so 
far as the transfer and circulation of air and the 
production of winds is concerned. As regards the | 
vapour, a large portion is very speedily deprived of 
its elasticity and ascensional power, and reduced to 
the state of visible cloud, collecting and descending 
in rain. This is a consequence partly of its arrival 
in a colder region, but mainly of the property which 
all gases and all vapours alike possess, of absorbing 
and rendering latent a large quantity of heat as they 
expand in volume, and so becoming, ipso facto, 
colder. Both the air and the vapour do so expand 
as they rise, by reason of the diminution of pressure 
they experience. The air indeed retains its elastic 
state as air, however cold it may become, and 
therefore merely takes its place in its new situa- 
tion as very cold air, without further tendency to 
rise, But the vapour so chilled loses its vaporous 
state, and condenses in the manner above stated, 
leaving only so much uncondensed as can remain va- 
porous under that temperature and pressure. This is 
the origin of those continual and violent tropical 
rains which always accompany the vertical sun, 
and its near neighbourhood, and of which we feel 
the influence, though slightly, in our wet Julys. 
The vapour being thus arrested in its upward 
progress, the whole of the evaporatory process we 
have just described, however tumultuous in its 
origin, is confined to what may be considered com- 
paratively the lower strata of the atmosphere. 
But these become in this manner saturated with 
moisture, and when carried into the general 
circulation, convey it either as cloud or as invisi- 
ble vapour to the farthest regions of the earth. 

Besides the evaporation produced by the direct 
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action of the sun, a vast amount of moisture is 
taken up by the air immediately from the sea and 
land over which it passes in its indraft towards the 
equator as a trade-wind. Coming from a colder 
region to a warmer, and acquiring heat as it ad- 
vances, its capacity for receiving and retaining 
moisture in an invisible state is continually in- 
creasing, and hence, even during the absence of the 
sun in the night hours, it is constantly absorbing 
moisture, which it carries along with it, and deli- 
vers, as a contribution of its own collecting, into 
the general ascending mass, to be handed over in 
the returning upper current into the circulation. 
Hence it arises that the regions of the earth 
habitually swept by the trade-winds abound in 
sandy deserts and arid wastes. When, however, 
in the progress of that circulation, it descends again 
to the earth, and becomes a surface-wind (assuming 
the character of an “‘ anti-trade ”), it finds itself in 
precisely reversed circumstances. It is now tra- 
velling from a warmer to a colder region. Saturated 
with moisture in the warmer, and parting with the 
heat which alone enabled it to retain it, its vapour 
condenses. Clouds already formed thicken, and 
descend in rain, and fresh ones are continually 
forming, to fall in snow at a further stage of its 
progress, till all the superfluous moisture is thus 
successively drained off, and it is prepared to re- 
assume, while starting on a fresh circuit, the cha- 
racter of a drying wind. 

We have here the origin of that generally obser- 
ved difference of character between our two most 
prevalent winds—the S.W. and the N.E. The 
former is our “ anti-trade,” that which from our 
geographical position we are chiefly entitled to 
expect, and which, in point of fact, is of far the 
most frequent occurrence. Its prevailing characters 
are warmth, moisture, cloud and rain, as well as 
persistence and strength. In the former of these 
characters it is strongly reinforced by the circum- 
stance of its accompanying across the Atlantic the 
Gulf-stream, which, in fact, it helps to drift upon 
our western coasts, and which, retaining a consi- 
derable amount of the equatorial heat, sends up 
along its whole course a copious supply of vapour, 
in addition to that with which the air above it is 
already loaded ; aud this it is which gives to our 
west coasts, and to that of Ireland, their moist and 
rainy climate—double, and more than double, the 
amount of rain falling annually on the coasts ex- 
posed to its full influence, as compared with the 
eastern coast, which it does not reach until drained 
of its excess of humidity. 

The characters of our North-East winds (for 
such as are in common parlance called Easterly 
winds are almost always such) are the reverse of 
these in every particular. They are cold, dry, and 
hence often spoken of as cutting, from their parching 
effect on the skin, and, as a natural consequence, 
for the most part accompanied with a clear sky. 
They are seldom of very long continuance, and may 
be regarded rather as casual winds, except in the 





spring, when the advance of the sun to the north 
of the Equator begins to call into action a northern 
indraft—to push to the northward the limit of the 








north-east trades, and to unsettle by its intrusion || 
the line of demarcation between the wind-zones which || 
its long continuance in extreme South latitude, near || 
the winter solstice, had allowed to take up, and rest || 
in, its extreme southernmost position. To this || 
opposition of characters we may add, that the 

South-west wind is generally accompanied with a || 
lower, and that of the North-east with a higher || 
than average barometric pressure; a connection || 
partially, but not entirely, accounted for by the || 
lightness of warm and moist air as compared with 
cold and dry, and which is the origin of those indi- 
cations of the weather ( fair, settled fair, rain, much 
rain, &c., &c.) which we find inscribed opposite to 
the divisions of the scale of inches in our ordinary 
barometers. When the North-east wind brings 
snow, as it very frequently does, it is not by the || 
precipitation of its own moisture, but by its in- || 
trusion as a cold wind into a warmer atmosphere || 
charged with moisture, and ready to deposit it || 
under any cooling influence. 

Complementary to the phenomenon just men- | 
tioned of a tendency to North-easterly wind in the | 
spring, é. ¢., to the production of a lull or temporary | 
intermittence in the regular South-west current, || 
and the substitution for it of its opposite, may be | 
considered that aggravaticr of its intensity which 
takes place subsequent to the autumnal equinox, | 
exaggerated, however, and thrown later into the | 
seasou, viz., into November, by the conspiring || 
action of several distinct causes, which we will now || 
proceed to explain. 

As the sun in its annual course traverses the || 
northern and southern halves of the ecliptic, it | 
creates summer in the one hemisphere, simultane- 
ously with winter in the other, and the balance of 
aérial expansion and aqueous evaporation is alter- 
nately struck in favour of each. As a necessary | 
consequence, a large amount both of air and of | 
aqueous vapour carrying air along with it, is alter- 
nately driven over from one hemisphere to the 
other. The only course which the elements s0 
transferred can pursue, is by passing in the higher 
regions of the atmostphere across that medial line 
where the two superior out-flowing currents separate 
on their courses towards either pole—in other words, 
by joining with, and reinforcing the ‘anti-trade” 
current on that side of the equator towards which 
they are propelled. Now this cause of reinforce- 
ment cannot begin to be felt until the sun, having 
passed the Equinoctial, has advanced considerably 
towards the other solstice. In the case of the 
northern anti-trade, the effect in question is ren- 
dered still more sensible by the great preponderance 
of sea in the southern hemisphere as compared with 
the northern, and the much greater quantity of 
vapour raised by the summer sun on that side of 
the Equator. And besides all this, it will be re- 
membered that all the air which had been dragged 
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across the Equator into the southern hemisphere by 


northern summer, and there as it were imprisoned, 
is now released, and returns, necessarily by the same 
course, and contributes to reinforce the northern 
anti-trades. 

In the view we have taken of the production of 
the trades, the immediate verticality of the sun acts 
| asa disturbing force. In its passage from solstice 
| to solstice it causes an annual fluctuation or oscil- 
| lation to and fro of this medial line, and of the 
| northern and southern limits of the wind-zones, 
which, when those limits cross the ocean, is but of 
moderate amount, because the medium temperature 
of the intertropical seas varies but little with the 
seasons. But when they cross extensive tracts of 
land, their oscillations to and fro may become very 
considerable, owing to the high temperature which 
the land is capable of acquiring. Now in this case, 
so soon as the autumnal equinox is passed, the ver- 
| tical sun enters on the full breadth of this vast con- 
_ tinental tract, and commences throwing up torrents 

of vapour and intensely heated air, the latter being 
| far in excess of what it would be over an equal area 

of sea; while at the same time, owing to the sun’s 
| then rapid motion in declination, the limits of the 

wind-zones retreat southward, and their regularity 
| is disturbed and broken, which cannot but give rise 
to great temporary confusion and disturbance in the 
winds themselves, As to the ‘‘ atmospheric wave” 
which recurs periodically at this season, it results 
most probably from the operation of the more 
general of the causes above mentioned, by which a 
|| large amount of extraneous air and vapour is thrown 
into the atmosphere of the North Pacific, causing 
the south-west wind of that ocean to sweep 
with increased force up the western slope of that 
vast range of lofty mountains which fringes the 
North American continent, and to be thrown up 
along the whole length of that range into a broad 
swell, propagated onwards as a wave across America 
and the North Atlantic into Europe. No merely 
local action, and no casual conjunction of circum- 
|| stances, can be considered competent to produce so 
|| extensive and so regularly recurring an effect. A 
| mere inspection of Admiral Fitzroy’s interesting 
compendium of the state of the barometer, &c., &c., 
over the area occupied by our island and the neigh- 
bouring continental coasts, as recorded from day 
to day in the ‘‘Times,” will suffice to satisfy any 
one of its occurrence in former years, and to show 
that its character has been (so far at least, Nov. 21) 
fully maintained in the present. 

If we are ever to make any material progress in 
the prediction of the weather beyond “forecasts ” 
of a few hours, or it may be a whole day in advance, 
N it can only be by the continued study of such of 
its phases as recur periodically, or of such as mani- 
fest a periodicity of event, as distinct from that of 
times and seasons, with a view to connecting them 
with their efficient physical causes. Of this latter 
description we have an example of one, and of its 











successful reduction under the domain of philoso- 


transferred vapour during the continuance of our phical reasoning, in the law of the rotation of the 


winds. That the winds in their changes, in a 
general way, “follow the sun,” i.¢., have a tendency 
to veer in the same direction round the compass 
card with the sun’s apparent diurnal course in the 
heavens (from east round by south, west, and north 
in the northern hemisphere, and reversely in the 
southern), in continual succession back to the 
original point—has been surmised from very early 
times, but until lately, rather as a matter of occa- 
sional remark, agreeing on the whole with the 
general impressions of casual observers, than as a 
meteorological law of universal applicability. As 
such, however, it has now taken its place among as- 
certained facts, verified by the registered movements 
of the wind-vane at every station where continuous 
observation is made, and connected by the re- 
searches of M. Dove with that great fact which 
underlies so many other phenomena—the rotation 
of the earth on its axis.* Nothing apparently can 
be more capricious than the shifting and veering of 
a weather-cock on a gusty day, and to anyone who 
watches its leaps to and fro for a few hours, it may 
well be a matter of surprise to be told that with 
anything like a fair exposure, the preponderance of 
its movement is sure to be in one direction—if not 
in a week or two, at all events on the long average, 
and in a great majority of cases before the expira- 
tion of a month. Thus it appears from the record 
kept at the Observatory at Greenwich, in which 
every change of the wind’s direction is noted by a 
piece of mechanism attached to the vane and traced 
on a table by a pencil—that in the thirteen years 
elapsed from the beginning of 1849 to the end of 
1861, the vane made 166 complete revolutions more 
in the direction above indicated than in the oppo- 
site, on a comparison of the sums of all its angular 
movements either way—or on an average, nearly 
thirteen revolutions per annum. In all this interval, 
two years only, 1853 and 1860, gave a contrary re- 
sult, and that only to the total amount of two revo- 
lutions in excess the wrong way in each. And of 
these the year 1860 was in many points an abnormal 
one in respect of stormy weather. Nothing can 
convey a better idea of the disappointment to which 
all meteorological predictions, even though founded 
on just principles, and supported by extensive in- 
ductions, are liable, than this example. Still there 
remains a decided balance of probabilities in favour 
of a change of wind occurring in this rather than 
in a contrary direction on any specified occasion. 
A continuous circuit round the horizon in the con- 
trary direction would certainly be in a high degree 
improbable. 

Is it in any degree within the power of man to 





* For the reasoning by which this connection is made, 
and for the mode in which any casual advance and retreat 
of a body of air over an extensive but limited tract of 
country is transformed by this cause into a relative 
gyration, the reader is referred to the works already cited 
in a former note. 
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alter the weather? A strange question, it may seem 
at first sight to propose! but by no means so absurd 
a one as it may appear. The total amount of annual 
rainfall over any district, is an element of its 
weather and its climate of the last importance ; and 
when we look over the registers of rainfalls which 
are now so assiduously kept in almost every part of 
England and other civilized countries, it it impossible 
not to be struck by the very great local diversity, 
even in neighbouring places, whose general similarity 
of situation as regards wind-exposure and surface con- 
figuration would seem toprecludeany material differ- 
ence on an average of years in their reception of rain, 
if really indifferent in its choice where to fall. There 
is evidently something distinct from mere local 
situation which determines this element of climate ; 
and we must look for it in the nature of the surface 
of the districts, and its relations to heat and mois- 
ture—relations which the operations of man on the 
soil itself, and his selection of the kind of vegeta- 
tion with which it shall be habitually clothed, place 
to a great extent within his power. It is chiefly in 
his clearance or allowance of arborescent vegeta- 
tion, and in his artificial drainage of the soil over 
extensive districts for agricultural purposes, that his 
influence on these relations is perceptible. The 
total rainfall and, which is perhaps as regards 
weather and climate of even more importance, the 
frequency of showers on an extensive well-wooded 
tract, or one entirely covered by forests, ought, on 
every theoretical view of the causes which determine 
rain, to be greater than on the same tract denuded 
of trees. The foliage of trees defends the soil 
beneath and around them from the sun’s direct 
rays, and disperses their heat in the air, to be 
carried away by winds, and thus prevents the 
ground from becoming heated in the summer; 
while on the other hand, a heated surface-soil reacts 
by its radiation on the clouds as they pass over it, 
and thus prevents many a refreshing shower, which 
they would otherwise deposit, or disperses them 
altogether. So again of drainage :—by carrying away 
rapidly the surface water down to the rivulet, and 
so hurrying it away to the ocean, it not only cuts off 
a great deal of the supply of local evaporation, which 
is a material element in the amount of rainfall, but 
by causing the surface to dry more rapidly under 
the sun’s influence, it allows it also to become more 
heated, and so to conspire with the action of the 
denudation of trees to prevent rain. Evidence is not 
wanting to corroborate this & priori view of the 
matter. The rainfall over large regions of North 
America is said to be gradually diminishing, and the 
climate otherwise altering, in consequence of the 
clearance of the forests ; while, on the other hand, 
under the beneficent influence of a largely increased 
cultivation of the palm in Egypt, rain is annually 
becoming more frequent. Lakes are cited in what 
was formerly Spanish America (that of Nicaragua, if 
we mistake not, is one), whose water supply (derived 
of course from atmospheric sources) had been so 
largely diminished, owing tothe denudation of the 











country under the Spanish regime, as to contract 
their area and leave large tracts of their shores dry; 
which, now that the vegetation is again restored, 
are once more covered by their waters. Even in 
our own southern counties complaints are beginning 
to be heard of a diminution of water supply, partly, 
it is said, owing to gradually decreasing rainfall 
from the universal clearance of timber, though 
chiefly perhaps attributable to robbing the springs 
of their supply by draining—a practice beneficial no 
doubt to agriculture, if used with caution and in 
moderation, but of which the consequences, if carried 
to excess, may ere long be very severely felt, in 
rendering large tracts of country uninhabitable in 
summer from mere want of water. 

To return to our prognostics. We would strongly 
recommend any of our readers whose occupations 
lead them to attend to the “‘ signs of the weather,” 
and who, from hearing a particular weather adage 
often repeated, and from noticing themselves a few 
remarkable instances of its verification, have ‘‘ be- 
gun to put faith in it,” to commence keeping a 
note-book, and to set down without bias all the 
instances which occur to them of the recognized 
antecedent, and the occurrence or non-occurrence 
of the expected consequent, not omitting also 
to set down the cases in which it is left un- 
decided ; and after so collecting a considerable 
number of instances (not less than a hundred), pro- 
ceed to form his judgment on a fair comparison of 
the favourable, the unfavourable, and the undecided 
cases: remembering always that the absence of a 
majority one way or the other would be in itself an 
improbability, and that therefore, to have any weight, 
the majority should be a very decided one, and 
that not only in itself, but in reference to the neu- 
tral instances. We are all involuntarily much more 
strongly impressed by the fulfilment than by the 
failure of a prediction, and it is only when thus 
placing ourselves face to face with fact and ex- || 
perience, that we can fully divest ourselves of this || 
bias. Any one before whose eyes these pages may || 
pass, for instance, who may feel disposed to give || 
our dictum respecting the clearance of the sky || 
under the influence of the full moon (we will not 
say through a hundred lunations, but throughout || 
the year 1864) a fair trial of the kind, should re- 
cord the state of the sky as to cloud on three || 
successive nights of each lunation—that on which 
the full moon occurs, and those immediately pre- 
ceding and succeeding it, from an hour before the 
rise of the moon, and thence hourly to as late an 
hour of the night as his usual habits will allow— 
noting the strength and direction of the wind, and 
accompanying his memoranda in every instance 
with a note of the day and hour at which the 
observation it refers to was made. We should 
be very glad to enlarge our own experience by the 
obliging communication of such memoranda.* 








* These ma 
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be addressed to the writer at GooP 
, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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O the lark is singing in the sky, 
A bonny, bonny song ; 

But there’s a bird in my heart, love, 
A-singing all day long. 

The soaring lark sinks back to earth— 
His song will soon be o’er; 

But the bird in my heart, love, 
Shall sing for evermore. 


(Sngruved by Swain. 


O the rose is blooming in the sun, 
The sweetest flower that grows, 
But there’s a bonny flower, love, 
Blooms fairer than the rose. 
It fills life’s summer air with joy, 
Nor droops when storms come o’er, 
"Twill flourish in its beauty 
When roses bloom no more, 
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THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. 


JAMES CRICHTON (or, as it was written by himself | 


and probably pronounced at the time, gutturally, 
| CREICHTONE), who flourished in the latter part of 
| the sixteenth century, was one of the few persons 
|| who have acquired a lasting reputation in the cha- 
|| racter of a student merely. The scanty writings 
of his which remain, or which, so far as is known, 
| ever existed, are not so important, so elegant, or so 
| original, as to secure for him a place among the 





celebrity has been maintained by a few of his more |! 
recent biographers. The task is greatly facilitated | 
by the patient investigations of Mr. Fraser Tytler, 
the Scottish historian, who, by collecting the | 
scattered records of Crichton’s fame, has left com- || 
paratively little to be done by his successors. 

The Admirable Crichton, though more commonly || 
called of Cluny, in Perthshire, seems to have been || 
descended from a Dumfriesshire stock of high re- | 


| literary benefactors of mankind. The halo which | spectability. The estate of Eliock, near Sanquhar, | 
| surrounds his memory, and of which the epithet | had been for many generations in the possession of 
| **Admirable” is the striking and time-honoured | the Crichtons, probably his immediate ancestors. His 


|| expression, is the reflec- 

| tion of that blaze of 

|| contemporary homage 

|| by which this remark- 

|| able young man was sur- 

|| rounded during the last 

|| few years of his too short 

|| life. 

According to docu- 

|| mentary evidence, which 

|| fortunately still exists, 

|) there seems no reason to 

|| doubt that his acquire- 

| ments were really ex- 

. traordinary, even in an 

|| age when prodigies of 

|| learning were by no 

means unexampled. 

|, Among the phrases by 

|| which the admiration of 

| the scholars of his time 

| has been récorded we 

|| find the following :— 

‘*A prodigy of nature,” 

“an almost divine 

youth,” ‘“‘an amazing 

| genius,” ‘‘the nursling 

|| alike of Mars and the Muses,” ‘a divinely-sent 
|| miracle of learning,” ‘‘ a wonder of wonders,” “‘ the 
|| marvel of the age,” ‘‘unica et rara avis in terris,” 
|| ‘fa miracle of mankind.”* After making allowance 
|| for the interest which youthful talent justly in- 
| spires, especially when associated with comeliness, 
manly vigour, and hereditary position, there remains 
|, quite enough to excite our interest in the history 
| and attainments of Crichton. As a Scotchman and 
| @ St. Andrew’s student, who contributed as such 


to confer lustre abroad upon his country and his | 
teachers, we have reason to be proud of him ; and | 


father, Robert Crichion, 
of Eliock and Cluny, 
filled for many years the 
office of Lord Advocate 
to Queen Mary and 
James VI. He was also 
a judge of session. He 
was thrice married; and 
his first wife, Elizabeth 
Stewart, was the mother 
of the Admirable Crich- | 
ton. She was directly 
descended from Robert, 
Duke of Albany, son of 
Robert IL King of Scot- 
land, and was collater- 
ally connected with the 
Tudors, as Tytler has 
shown. These facts are 
important, as proving 
that the allusions of 
Crichton’s admirers to 
his royal descent were || 
not the silly bravadoes 
which by some they have 
been deemed to be. 

It is not 
where the Admirable Crichton was born. Cluny 
and Eliock dispute the honour. The former estate || 
is situated half-way between Dunkeld and Blair- || 
gowrie. It includes a picturesque loch and a | 
fortalice of the same name, seated on an island. 
The mode in which the Cluny estate was acquired || 
by Robert Crichton, the father, is not perfectly || 
clear ; but there is no doubt that it passed through || 
the hands of that Bishop George Crichton of |) 
Dunkeld who has been consigned to unenviable | 
notoriety by the speech recorded of him by Spottis- || 
wood, that ‘‘ He thanked God he knew neither the | 


we cannot but feel an interest in investigating the | New nor the Old Testament, and yet had prospered | 


records of his meteor-like career, and disproving 


the arguments by which the vanity of his claims to | 





* The authorities for these epithets are Boccalini, | 


Aldus Manutius, Joseph Scaliger, John Johnston, David 
Buchanan, Imperialis, and an anonymous contemporary 
| paper in Italian, printed at Venice. 


well enough all his days.” While Cluny boasts the || 
uniform tradition of the country as the Admirable || 
Crichton’s birthplace, the old house of Eliock 
contains a room said to be the very scene of his 
nativity. And the latter claim appears to be really 


| the more probable one, sinee Crichton was born on 

















certain |! 
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the 19th of August, 1560, while the conveyance of 
Cluny to his father is dated two years later. 

Robert Crichton, the father, as might be expected 
from his profession and judicial rank, appears to 
have given his son an excellent education. Perth 
and Edinburgh have both been mentioned as the 
scene of his school-life: but of this nothing certain 
is known. The first documentary evidence re- 
specting the future prodigy is found in the vene- 
rable original records of the University of St. 
Andrew’s. In a manuscript volume containing the 
graduation lists and other proceedings of the rectors 
of the university, commencing with the early date 
of 1413, and continued with little intermission to 
| our own time, James Crichton’s name appears first 
| as Bachelor of Arts of St. Salvator’s College on the 
20th March, 1573-4. He was then between thirteen 





|| and fourteen years of age, and must have entered | 
| college probably in 1570, at the early age of ten. 
|| Perhaps there is nothing in this to indicate very 
| extraordinary proficiency, such juvenile students 
|| having been not unknown at that period: but on 
| taking his Master’s degree in 1575, we find | 
third on the list of that year, which was probably | 
| arranged in order of merit. This may be inferred | 
| from the fact that the names are divided into three | 
| classes—‘‘ first circle,” ‘‘second circle,” and those | 
| ** without the circles,” corresponding closely to the | 
| present usage of the English universities. The 
| names standing above Crichton’s are those of David 
Monypenny and John Hall. They are not, there- 
| fore, arranged alphabetically; and it is fair to 
| presume that Crichton was one of the youngest, if 
|| not the youngest on the list. Monypenny and at 
|| least two others on the list, Merche and Andrew 
| Duncan, became professors or regents at St. 
|| Andrew’s, and another, Patrick Simpson, became 
|, known as an historian of the Christian Church. In 
| a family paper discovered, in Lord Airlie’s charter 
+ chest, by Mr. Stuart, secretary of the Society of | 
Antiquaries of Scotland, we find, under the date of 
20th June, 1575, the only known signature of the | 
Admirable Crichton, which further indicates his 
recent laureation by the prefix of Magister. It 
is in a careful good hand; and he spells his name 
|, Creichtone. 








St. Andrew’s had, at this period, a very high 


reputation as a seat of learning, and for the 
efficiency of its teachers. Crichton was not indeed 
fortunate enough to study there under George 
Buchanan (though he did so afterwards) ; but there 
were others among the regents who, though now 
nearly or quite forgotten, had at the time what 
may justly be called a European reputation. It is | 
curious to have to look for these details in the pages 
of Aldus Manutius, the eminent printer and classical 

scholar of Venice, and there to find embalmed the 


oe 


science.” 


| students, to require explanation, 


memory and fame of St. Andrew’s worthies, which 


| have barely survived in the more niggard chronicles 


of Crichton’s countrymen. Under his latinised 
name of Rhetorfortis we discover John Rutherford, 
the provost of St. Salvator’s College, the travelling 
companion of Buchanan, and well known on the 
Continent. He was esteemed the ablest teacher of 
the scholastic philosophy in Scotland. The names 
of Robertson and Hepburn, though hardly known 
now, had then reached Italy. 

As, by his prolongation of academic study for a 
year or more beyond the period prescribed for 


| laureation, * Crichton had shown his desire of 
| learning for its own sake, his assiduity did not 
| abate even when he had graduated. Between 1575 


and 1577 he pursued his studies in various direc- 


| tions, and then no doubt laid the foundations of his 


subsequent reputation. According to David Bu- 


| chanan (who, though not a contemporary, belonged 
| to the next succeeding generation), ‘‘he confined 


himself to no single study , but ranged alike through 
all the sciences ; ‘and as he was a youth of universal 
erudition and superior talents and memory, he at 
one time exercised himself in political, at another 
in rhetorical studies ; then again would devote 
himself to philosophical, and after that to theolo- || 
gical subjects ; and this, too, with such success, that || 
he was accounted most versed in every kind of || 
At this time, be it remembered, he was 
at most seventeen years of age. 

A part of the years 1575—7 was passed (we have 
every reason to believe) at Stirling, under the || 
superintendence of George Buchanan, who had been 
withdrawn from St. Andrew’s the very year that 
Crichton entered college, to undertake the young 
king’s (James VI.) education. Several youths were 
introduced to the palace as companions and fellow- 
students. These were mostly connected with the 
Mar family, in consequence of the old Countess of 
Mar being entrusted with the charge of the royal 
person. Crichton’s family had for generations || 
before been connected with that of the Erskines, 
and therefore the selection was natural, independ- || 


ently of young Crichton’s known abilities and the 


political influence of his father. 

The next stage of Crichton’s history is rather 
more obscure. Either in the year 1578, or towards 
the close of the preceding one, he went to France, 
where he spent two years, partly in study and 
partly in following the profession of arms. It 
might not be necessary to look for any special cause 
which should have determined his residence on the 
Continent. The practice was then by far too usual, 
both amongst young men of family and professed 
But his journey 
does not seem to have been one undertaken merely 
for pleasure or improvement. The troubled poli- 
tical state of Scotland at this time influenced the 
fortunes of every one of any eminence. The recep- 
tion or otherwise of the Reformed doctrines, though 





* Se Tytler states, but the evidence seems not clear. 
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with many a matter of conscience, was with perhaps 
still more a question of interest and expediency. 
Among these last, history seems to have associated 
the name of Robert Crichton, our student’s father. 
Menaced with the loss of place and property, he 
attached himself to the popular and Protestant 
party, a step which he appears to have regretted 
too late. But his son James retained his faith 
and loyalty amidst ‘‘ domestic feuds and paternal 
| remonstrances,”’ which appear to have embittered 
| his life at home, and no doubt precipitated, if they 
did not cause, his expatriation.* 

Paris was his earliest resort. Crichton for the 
first time lived in a capital; and there, no doubt, 
| cultivated those manly accomplishments for which 
the French have always been renowned. We now 
begin to hear of the extraordinary beauty of his 
person, his feats of grace and strength ; of his swords- 

manship, leaping, riding, and dancing. From the 
|| testimony of writers nearly or quite his contempo- 
| raries, it is impossible to doubt that to an intellect 
and memory of astonishing quickness and retentive- 
ness, he added an exterior which bespoke the 
interest of all into whose society he came. Ani- 
mated alike by youthful ardour and religious zeal, 
he took part in the war then waged by Henry III. 
of France against the Huguenots. A youth who 
ceuld alternate military service with not less 
arduous intellectual contentions on every subject 
to which the learning of the time extended, and 
who also displayed himself at the tournament and 
in the ballroom with every advantage which figure 
and gracefulness could command, was likely to 
become the idol of one sex and the wonder or 
envy of the other. To this—the French—period of 
his life may probably be due the epithet which for 
nearly three centuries has been associated with his 
name—that of the ADMIRABLE Crichton, a phrase 
apparently rather of French than English origin. 

The details of his life in Paris, and especially of 
his philosophical and theological disputations at the 
College of Navarre, rest chiefly on the very apocry- 
phal authority of Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty, 
the most misleading of Crichton’s biographers. And 
as similar particulars of his career in Italy rest on 
far better evidence, it is better to pass over to these. 

Crichton left France in 1579 or 1580, after two 
years’ residence. Dempster says that he went first 
to Genoa upon a special invitation and the promise 
of asalary. This report is confirmed by the exist- 
ence of an extremely rare tract (mentioned, so 
far as I know, only by the accurate bibliographer, 
| Brunet), being an oration delivered by Crichton 
before the Genoese Senate. It was printed at 
Milan in 1579, and thus seems to supply one link in 
his history. Some of his biographers maintain that 
he went from Genoa to Rome, whence, after a 











* The invaluable testimony of Aldus is again the chief 
authority for this piece of domestic history. Enume- 
rating the causes of Crichton’s expatriation, he expressly 
says, “‘ ob Catholici fidei ardorem.” 
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characteristic display of erudition before the pope 
and cardinals, he was driven away by one of those 
satirical pasquinades for which the capital of Italy 
has always been celebrated. Be this as it may, we 
find Crichton at Venice in August, 1580, when he 
was exactly twenty years of age; and to this fortu- 
nate visit we owe most of the authentic information 
which has been preserved respecting this wonderful 
young man. 

Crichton’s fame had no doubt long before this 
reached Venice. It was then one of the most 
literary towns in Europe; the seat of the Aldine 
press, and in close proximity to the great University 
of Padua. When therefore Crichton heralded his || 
arrival by addressing a poetical epistle to Aldus || 
Manutius, in which he bespoke his friendly offices, | 
he was not making himself known for the first time 
to an entire stranger, but claimed the recognition 
due to his position in the commonwealth of letters, 
and to the almost fraternal bond by which the | 
graduates of all European universities were then 
united in a general fellowship, to which the common | 
medium of the Latin language not a little con- | 
tributed. 

It will assist in the right understanding of Crich- 
ton’s position in Italy if I quote some striking re- 
marks of our learned Scottish antiquary, Mr. Cosmo 
Innes, on the singular phase of Scottish and Foreign 
Literature at the time we now consider. ‘‘The 
want of employment, the insecurity, the poverty 
at home, only partly explain the crowd of expa- 
triated Scotchmen whe were during those centuries 
[the sixteenth and seventeenth] teaching science and 
letters in every school in Europe.... The whole 
fraternity was inconceivably restless ; and successful 
teachers migrated from college to college, from Paris 
to Louvain, from Orleans to Angers, from Padua 
to Bologna, as men in later times completed their | 
education by the Grand Tour.... A graduate of 
one university was free of al. His qualifications 
were on the surface too, and easily tested. <A single || 
conference settled a man’s character, where ready 
Latin and subtle or vigorous disputation were the 
essential points.... The same period which saw 
Floreace Wilson, Scrimger, the elder Barclay, re- 
ceived amongst the foremost scholars of Europe in its 
most learned age, witnessed also three Scotchmen 
professors at Sedan at one and the same time: and 
two, if not three, at Leyden.... But the type of 
this class was Thomas Dempster, a man of proved 
learning and ability, but whose adventures in love 
and arms—while actually ‘regenting’ at Paris, at 
Tournay, at Toulouse, at Nismes, in Spain, in 
England, at Pisa, at Bologna—were as romantic as 
those of the Admirable Crichton or Cervantes’ 
hero.” * 

It would be easy to add further evidence of the 
very remarkable scholarly position which was 
filled by Scottish literary men at this period 





* C. Innes, ‘Sketches of Early Scottish History ” 
(1861), pp. 280—82. 
































|| edition of Cicero, and at the time of Crichton’s advent 
|| to Venice he had not inappropriately arrived at the 
|| Paradoxes of the Roman orator, which, as was then 
|| customary, he introduced to the world with a glow- 


| we learn that Crichton had been publicly introduced 


|| his reputation by a brilliant discourse ;—that he 


|| mathematics before a large concourse of learned 
| men ;—that he did the like at Padua, the seat of a 


| pore poem in praise of the city; then engaged in 


| prescribed to him on the spot. 
| he underwent a three days’ contest of a similar kind 
| at Whitsuntide in the Church of St. Peter and St. 
| Paul, on which occasion he put forth a programme 


| has preserved. The success and admiration which 
|| attended these displays of erudition and talent 


| was himself a spectator. 


; Admirable Crichton, has been preserved to our time 


| Italian work of the period. 
|| testimony of Aldus (if indeed it was not drawn up 
|| by him), both as to Crichton’s personal attractions 
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ea “ } 
amongst the universities of Europe. Learning was 


actually a commodity of export from our poor and 
remote country. In several foreign colleges Scotch- 
men held the office of principal, or filled one-third 
of the professorial chairs.* 

These facts and considerations throw much light 
on the position which Crichton filled abroad. With- 
out some insight into the usages of the time, the 
singular proceedings of our literary knight-errant 
might well appear incredible. Arrived at Venice, 
he found that he had not miscounted on Aldus’s 
protection. It was to Aldus the most natural 
thing in the world that a literary foreigner—and, 
from what has been said, especially if he were a 
Scotchman—should present himself as a candidate 
for the highest honours in scholastic and theologi- 
cal learning. He received Crichton with an enthu- 
siasm which was unabated during the lifetime of the | 
latter, and even after its unfortunate close. Aldus 
was then publishing in successive volumes his folio 


ing dedication to the newly-arrived prodigy. From 
this most curious and certainly authentic document 


to the Doge and Senate, before whom he sustained 


afterwards disputed on theology, philosophy, and | 


renowned university, commencing with an extem- 


disputation with the most learned doctors and 
students of the place, exposing the errors of 
Aristotle and his commentators,+ and finally, after 
a contest of six hours’ duration, concluded with an 
ornate discourse in praise of Ignorance, a theme 
Returned to Venice, 


or challenge, a curiosity of the age, which Aldus 
Aldus states to have been unbounded ; aad it is to 
be recollected that, as he expressly informs us, he 


A contemporary advertisement or broadside, 
printed at Venice in 1580, and referring to the 


by the accident of being bound up along with an 
It confirms the 
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| ticulars of his early life which could only have been 








* McCrie. 

+ This is the more noticeable, because Crichton’s 
education tended to impress the notion of Aristotle’s | 
infallibility. ‘ Absurdum est dicere errasse Aristote- | 
lem” was an axiom then unopposed at St. Andrew’s, as | 
Dr. McCrie, in his Life of Melville, has observed. 


| admire you, living, or who does not mourn you, 
| dead? For myself, I received from you, whilst 


| Virgil had never seen thee!” It was surely no 
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and accomplishments, and as to his wonderful powers 
of memory and dialectic readiness. It contains par- 


obtained from himself, and especially fixes the day 
of his birth, for which it is the sole authority. It 
further specifies the languages with which he 
claimed to be acquainted, ten in number—viz., 
Latin, Italian, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, Spanish, 
French, Flemish, English, and German. He further 
professed to know not merely the entire writings of 
Aristotle and his commentators, but all that had 
been written by the two learned doctors, St. Thomas 
and Duns Scotus, and their followers, and was 
ready to take either side in any controversy thence 
arising. 

This may give a sufficient idea of the claims to 
universal knowledge of which Crichton was not 
backward in maintaining. But, if his contem- || 
poraries may be believed, although he excited the 
envy and detraction of some, there was a charm in 
his manner which delighted every impartial hearer. 

From Padua and Venice, Crichton proceeded to 
Mantua; but there is little authentic preserved 
respecting his residence there (for the fables of Sir 
Thomas Urquhart are of no value), save the circum- 
stance which led to his premature death, or rather, 
murder. These, though they have been contro- 
verted, are in general stated with sufficient una- 
nimity by those who lived nearest his time, to 
impress us with the conviction of their substantial 
truth. He had been engaged by the Duke of 
Mantua as tutor to his son, Vincenzo di Gonzaga, a 
youth of ability (subsequently the patron of Tasso), 
but of violent passions. Somehow, Crichton came 
in contact in a midnight brawl with the young 
nobleman and some companions in disguise. The 
Scotchman, with his acknowledged skill in fence, 
easily overcame his antagonists, and having Vin- 
cenzo under him, discovered him to be his pupil. 
Though he had disarmed him in self-defence, he 
expressed his concern, and on one knee presented 
his sword to the prince, who, in a dastardly 
manner, revenged himself by running it through 
his body. 

Thus, as is believed, on the 3rd of July, 1582, 
perished James Crichton, when barely twenty-two 
years of age. He left behind him a reputation 
which has passed into a proverb. But he was also 
sincerely mourned by his friend Aldus Manutius, 
and probably by many more, the witnesses of his 
brilliant talents, rare accomplishments, and en- 
gaging manners. Aldus gave expression to his 
grief im affecting terms, in a dedication to his 
memory of Cicero’s work, ‘‘De Universitate,” 
though it was written more than a year after 
Crichton’s decease. ‘‘Who is there who did not 


alive, the greatest benefit; being dead, my grief is 
beyond bounds. Hadst thou but lived, Crichton! 
hadst thou but lived !—Oh, that the birthplace of 
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common person who, on so short an acquaintance, ] 
left so strong and lasting an impression on a man of 
sense and a scholar. The dedication of Aldus is | 
further important as fixing beyond a doubt the date 
of Crichton’s death. Not a few of his biographers 
have hesitated to pronounce upon it, in consequence | 
of two distinct poems (one upon the death of St. 
Charles Borromeo, which happened fully two years 

| after Crichton’s) having been printed at Milan in | 
1584 and 1585, both bearing to be works ‘‘ Jacobi 
Critonii Scoti.”* Strange as the coincidence may 
appear, it seems inevitable to conclude that a name- 
sake and fellow-countryman wrote these poems ; for 
the evidence of Aldus is unimpeachable, both as to 
the fact and the date of ‘owr Crichton’s death. A 
very high living authority, M. Libri, the historian 
of science in Italy, than whom no one is more 
capable of giving an opinion, has, in answer to my 
inquiries, confirmed the conclusion at which I had 
arrived on this matter. 

Looking to the career of James Crichton, we find 
that it must be judged of with especial reference to 
the peculiarities of the age in which he lived. 
Measured by the standard of learning of that time, 
we find nothing in it so incredible as to provoke 
scepticism. Accordingly, we find that the writers 
of his own and the next succeeding generation by 
whom he is mentioned, whether abroad or in Scot- 
land, considered him as a true man, and not a 
pretender. It was in the dull and sceptical period 
of the last century that Crichton’s abilities began to 
be doubted. A person who, in the nineteenth 
instead of the sixteenth century, should pretend to 
dispute ‘‘de omni scibili,” with all comers, would | 
indeed be an arrant impostor unworthy of a hearing. 
But the case was far different in Crivhton’s time. 
Secular learning was chiefly confined to the writings 
of one author, Aristotle, whose works were then 
not even read in the original Greek, but exclusively 
in Latin translations, at least in Scotland. These 
furnished the main employment of the four sessions 
of ordinary study ; while the scholastic theology of 
the period was also to be gathered from a very 
limited field of erudition. That Crichton was gifted 
with a prodigious memory, his detractors as well as 
his admirers allow. Of this his linguistic acquire- 
ments are another proof, although it is not necessary 
to suppose that he knew ten languages accurately. 
The gifts of memory are those most available in 
public displays. They dazzle the vulgar, while they 
overpower by mere weight of words the learning of 

| discriminating scholars. We are not bound to 
| believe that Crichton possessed the highest gifts of 
genius. It is possible that, had he lived to a mature 
age, his fame, instead of being greater, might have 
been less. But, for all this, he was a typical man of 
his school. It is hard to deny him the character 
which he unquestionably obtained from those best 





* Both in the University Library at Edinburgh. The 
earlier poem however appears to be a reprint in fac- 








simile, All the real and reputed works of Crichton are 
iL extreme rarity, and feteh high prices. | 


able to judge, either because he left no ‘‘remains” 
altogether worthy of so great a reputation, or because 
his alleged acquirements are assumed to be fabulous 
and incredible. Every eminent ‘‘regent” of a uni- 
versity in those days must, in carrying his class in 
successive years through the prescribed course of 
study, have acquired most of the knowledge in 
which Crichton was proficient. His readiness of 
improvisation along with his powers of memory 
were peculiar gifts of nature, such as are found in 
individual instances in every age; and these his 
fine physical frame enabled him to display to the 
utmost advantage. 

Perhaps, of all the testimonies to the reality of 
Crichton’s distinction as a scholar, there is none 
more convincing than the brief and even sarcastic 
evidence of Joseph Scaliger, a man little prone to 
exaggerate merit. He records his knowledge of 
twelve (not only ten*) languages, his disputations 
de omni scibili, and his powers of poetic improvisa- 
tion. ‘‘ He was,” he adds, ‘‘a prodigy of genius,” 
If he qualifies this praise by insinuating that he 
had ‘‘something of the coxcomb about him,” and 
was more worthy of admiration than esteem, we 
may recollect that Scaliger had never seen him, 
whilst Aldus, who says just the contrary, knew 
him intimately. Scaliger’s testimony to Crichton’s 
intelligence and erudition is rendered more reliable 
by the qualifications under which it is given. 

If we seek for a moral to be deduced from the 
history of the ‘‘ Admirable Crichton,” it must be 
done with due allowance for the changed conditions 


| of literature and science. In a nearly forgotten 


essay in “‘The Adventurer” (No. 81), Samuel 
Johnson cites the career of our learned countryman 
as an encouragement to effort and a stimulant 
against indolence and torpidity. ‘He that dares 
to think well of himself will not always prove to be 
mistaken, and the good effects of his. confidence 
will then appear in great attempts and great per- 
formances.” But it is likely that in a different 
mood our great moralist would have drawn some- 
what different conclusions from this singular history. 
To us it appears that the success of Crichton scarcely 
forms an object of emulation. The solidity and 
usefulness of his attainments would have been 
vastly enhanced by the concentration of his efforts. 
Had he employed even his short life in the cultiva- 
tion of one or a few languages or sciences, he might 
have permanently benefited mankind and promoted 
the cause of literature and religion. Instead of 
this, the relics of his scholastic triumphs are de- 
parted, and his poetical fragments can be regarded 
as little more than bare curiosities. But if he dissi- 


| pated the uncommon powers with which he was 


gifted by diffusing them over the whole field of 
learning of his day, and aspiring besides to the 
character of an accomplished knight and a gay 





* The two languages omitted in the list formerly 
given are (as we learn from another source) Arabie and 
Sclavonian. 
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soldier, how much more fatal would be any attempt 
to assume the character of a universal scholar in 
our own time! The result would be, as a matter 
almost of certainty, a ridiculous failure. Though 
the course of a liberal education proposes to give a 
man some acquaintance with the chief branches of 
learning, it is not to be expected or desired that he 
should aim at being a proficient or a teacher in all 
of them. A retentive memory like Crichton’s still 
gives opportunities of showing versatility of talent, 
and is highly appreciated by the unlearned, and in 
exceptional cases it is even a subject of just admira- 
tion :* but in most instances the towering edifice of 
learning which offers so great a show is almost as 
loosely constructed as a child’s house of cards. It 


fills a large space to the eye, but it wants con- 
nection, method, and solidity. Far better is it for 
the student, however highly gifted, to select a 
limited arena for his activities, and in some one 
department of philological, or of abstract, or of 
natural science, to earn for himself a reputation by 





which his contemporaries may be benefited, and 
whereby he may deserve a grateful remembrance 
hereafter, than to risk, against enormous chances ot 
failure, his whole intellectual resources in the vain 
endeavour to astonish mankind in the character of 
an Universal Genius ! 








The portrait of the Admirable Crichton, which, 
by the kind permission of Mr. Stuart, of the Society |! 
of Scottish Antiquaries, accompanies this paper, is || 
taken from Mr. Stuart’s contribution to the Pro- |} 
ceedings of that Society. It is copied frem a || 
painting known as the Frendraught portrait, which 
came from the Crichton family into that of Mr. 
Morison, of Bognie, the present proprietor, about 
160 years ago; and is understood to have been sent 
from Italy soon after Crichton’s death. Another 
and quite different portrait—known as the Airth 
portrait—is engraved in Pennant’s ‘Tour in Scot- 
land,” JAMES D, FORBES, 





PLAIN WORDS ON CHRISTIAN LIVING. 
By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 
L—APATHY IN SPIRITUAL THINGS. 


**Srmon, sleepest thou?” There is a strange 


|| pathos in these words. They were spoken by a Friend 


| to his friend; by a Friend in trouble such as man 
| never knew, to a friend for whom (amongst others) 


| that trouble was being endured. 


It was the ques- 


| tion of Jesus Christ, in the Garden of Gethsemane, 





to a disciple whom he had selected, with two others, 
to have the nearest access to his wrestling and to 
his agony. It meant, on his lips, and so addressed, 
“Thou, my chosen friend—thou, my favoured 
disciple—thou, my partner in many toils, and now 
the selected witmess of my soul’s last strife—do 1 
come back to thee for a moment’s sympathy to find 
thee sleeping? Couldst not even thou keep awake 
with me for one hour ?” 

The things written aforetime were all written for 
our learning. The sleep described was bodily sleep ; 
that suspension of thought and motion by which a 
busy brain is tranquillized and a weary frame in- 





| taint of the original Adam. And that taint is, 





arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee |! 
light.” ‘Therefore let us not sleep, as do others, 
but let us watch and be sober.” 

Sleep—and waking—in the things of the soul. | 
We have all known one of those: God grant that || 
we may all have experience also of the other ! 

What is sleep, when transferred from a bodily || 
sense to a spiritual ? 

1, Sleep is inactivity. A sleeping man is no more 
than a dead man, as to present action. True, the 
power is there ; but the use is suspended. He lies 
a dead-weight, every limb torpid, every faculty 
disused, The only difference between this and 
death is, that to-morrow’s rising is nearer (probably) 
than the great resurrection. 

I say that we have all known what this state of 
inaction is, in the things of the soul. Yes, alas! 
for we are fallen beings. We have all in us the 


vigorated. But it is no fancy which sees in that | above all else, a suspension of the soul's activity. 
slumber a type as well as a fact. The Word of God | The soul’s activity is intercourse with its God: a 
has consecrated the figures of sleep and waking to | soul that cannot speak to God, and commune with 
certain opposite states of the soul and spirit. | God, and rest upon God, and ask blessings and 
‘* While the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered | receive answers from God, and do work for God— 
and slept.” ‘‘Awake, thou that sleepest, and ' work, of which the part that is seen is the least 





* The instance which occurs to the writer as the 
nearest on in recent times to a universal genius, 
is that of Dr. Thomas Young. He was not only a learned 


| Interpretation of Hieroglyphics.”’ These positive achieve- 
| ments, by which his name will be remembered to a late 
| posterity, place him in a different and higher rank than 
pagent an admirable classic, an able mathemati- | the Admirable Crichton; while he rivalled him in those 
cian, but he possessed an encyclopediac knowledge of the | manly and graceful accomplishments which in early life 
science of his time. Add to this, that he was the chief | Young did not disdain to acquire. Sir William Jones, 
author and promoter of two great diseoveries in science | who is said to have known twenty-eight languages, was 
and letters—“ The Wave Theory of Light,” and ‘‘ The | also in some respects a prodigy of acquirement, 
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| part—such a soul is imactive—such a soul 
sleeping. So judged, what soul is awake? 
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is 


2. And sleep is unconsciousness. No matter how 


| anxious may have been the yesterday, how dis- 
|| tressing may be the to-morrow—if a man can but 
|| sleep, not only is the fool (for the time) as the wise 


| man, but the wretched is (for the time) as the most 
| blessed. It is a mercy—it is God’s gift and God’s 
| grace—that there should be such an opiate for the 


| miserable, 
| “he shall do well.” 


“Tf he sleep,” for the time at least 
But that which is a blessing 


| in regard to the things of this life—that which 
| alone makes life itself possible for a multitude of 
| human beings, whose consciousness is a conscious- 


| stances. 
| toms, and dreams realities. 
| because a thing is right, it is put aside; just because 
|| @ thing is important, it is postponed; just because 
|| @ thing is eternal, it is less impressive than the 
i temporal. A state, therefore, in which if a man 
|| dies, he dies a deceived, a blinded man, as to all 
|| that makes the importance of life and shapes the 
| destinies of eternity. 


|| ness of pain, whose waking hours are one distress, 
| one torture—is an evil as concerns the soul. If the 
| soul sleeps the sleep of unconsciousness, it sleeps 
, the sleep not of soothing but of death. The uncon- 
_ scious soul is not a resting but a delirious thing. 
| For it, sleep is not a refreshment between two 
| activities, but a vacancy and an idiotcy between a 
| responsible past and a frightful future. 


Many a wakeful body and many a vigorous mind 
has within it a sleeping soul. This is the sleep 


| of which we are speaking—and of which we say 
that probably all of us have known it. A state 


in which truth is unreal, and shadows are sub- 
A state in which certainties are phan- 
A state in which just 


Is there any man here addressed, who has not 


|| known what it is to be engrossed by the things 
| that are seen? to feel the force of that which 
| appeals to him as a sojourner below, and to be 

| insensible to all that tells of a home above? to con- 


sider food and clothing, home and friends, character 


| and position, as real things—things worth toiling 
| for, and worth struggling for—to think anything 
|| more important than the question, how he is to 
| meet God, or how a clean thing is to be brought at 


last, by grace, out of an unclean ? 
Sleep is an unconsciousness. It has a world of 
its own, but that world is a dreamy, an unreal 


| thing; peopled with beings that are not, and 
| impotent to represent to itself the true shapes and 
| forms of things that are. 


Which of us is there, who, if Christ should 


| appear, would not be astonished? not only startled 
| (who could be otherwise?) at His appearing, but in 
| reality surprised even at His existence ? 


Which of 
us really believes in Him as a real living Person? 
What can we call this but a state of spiritual uncon- 
sciousness? Is it not the occupation of many men 
to shut Christ out of sight? to persuade themselves 
while they can that there is no such person? to 


hope, even against hope, that His word may not | 





come true, that His commands may not be binding, 
that His warnings may not be serious ? 

Enough has been said—less perhaps would have 
sufficed—to explain the meaning of sleep in the case 


| of the soul. Enough therefore to enable us to apply 


the question, ‘‘ Simon, sleepest thou ?” 

The words are words of remonstrance. 
thou be sleeping? Tuov sleeping? 

There are three things in the question. 

1. Thou, so favoured? 

On several occasions Simon Peter had been 
privileged to be with his Master when all but two 
others were excluded. The instances are familiar 
to all. But of all these marks of distinguishing 
affection none was so tender or so impressive as 
this. It was the latest mark, and it was the | 
greatest. It seemed strange that it should be lost 
upon him. Surely to be taken aside, at a moment 
so near the parting, and at a moment of such 
evident distress, to see what was to be to the very 
end of time the marvel of marvels—a Saviour | 
bearing upon His soul, and actually fainting under, 
the load of a world’s sin—should have kept any one 
awake! ‘‘ Simon, sleepest thou?” was more than, 
** Matthew,” or ‘* Thomas,” or ‘* Bartholomew,’ 
** sleepest thou ?” 

It seems to be a characteristic of human nature 
to be indifferent almost in proportion to its 
blessings. Who are so unthankful (to speak 
generally) as the rich? Where is it that you hear | 
complaints of deprivations, losses, or bereavements ? 
Is it in the dwelling of poverty, of honest industry 
followed by scanty gathering? Far more often 
there will you hear the voice of thanksgiving; ‘I | 
have all, and abound:” almost the language of 
pious apprehension, lest the comforts vouchsafed be | 
too many for spiritual safety. It is they who have 
most who too often praise least. 

But it is so even in spiritual things. The 
abundance of opportunities is not always a measure 
of their use, 

For example, there are places in which the House | 
of God is open every day for worship. Who | 
uses it? Many an old person, and many an 
ignorant person, might there listen day by day to | 
the reading of the pure Word of God: he might | 
become almost independent of the aid, in his 
own home, of district visitors, Scripture readers, 
or clerical visitation: but who comes? And 
when we pass from opportunities of worship to 
advantages of instruction; when we think of a 
pious and exemplary ministry carried on for a 
quarter of a century or for half a century in one 
place; how serious becomes the inquiry, Who has 
profited by it? Who has set himself to hear as one 
that must give account, and not only to be a devout 
hearer but also a patient and earnest ‘‘doer of the 
word?” 

How is it, my friends, with ws? No education 
and no profession can guarantee any man against 
this risk; the risk of spiritual sleep amidst multi- 
plied calls and summonses to waking: even a clergy - 
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man, alas! may be a sleeping man; yes, sleeping, 
like the Apostle, within a few paces of Jesus; 
sleeping, while he is allowed to come nearest to 
Him, and to see Him bearing the sins of a world! 
‘Simon, sleepest thou?” must be an appropriate 
question to ministers, whatever it be to the people. 

And then think of the ingratitude of such a 
condition! To be brought near to Christ, to wear 
the ephod before Him, to scan His gifts closely, 
even to administer His blessings, and yet not 
to be touched by them,—O yity the ingratitude! 
tremble, at least, for those who are guilty of it— 
and in that trembling feel your own doom, if you 
too, even remotely, be chargeable with the one par- 
donless sin, of obstinately ‘‘ receiving the grace of 
God in vain !” 

‘¢ Simon, sleepest thou ?””—thou, so favoured ? 

2. There is this also. Sleepest thou, in the very 
sight of a Saviour suffering ? 

It is plain, from the narration of the three Evan- 
gelists, that there was something very remarkable, 
even outwardly, in that agony. ‘‘He began to be 
sorrowful, and very heavy.” ‘‘He said, My soul 
is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death. Tarry ye 
here, and watch with me.” ‘‘ He went forward a 
little, and fell on His face :”’ they could see Him do 
that, if they could not hear the words which burst 
from Him. ‘‘ Being in an agony, He prayed more 
earnestly ; and His sweat was as it were great 
drops of blood falling down to the ground.” 

We believe that they judge most justly, who read 
in this description an actual sin-bearing. Assuredly 
it was not the mere foreview of death which thus 
convulsed and agonised a brave and constant spirit. 
Ever had He spoken of that as the foreseen, the 
appointed, and the accepted end of his toils and 
conflicts below. Up to the latest moment He had 
spoken of it calmly, and without one symptom of 
| flinching from its cruellest infliction. ‘‘The Son of 
Man goeth, as it was written of Him.” ‘Therefore 
|| doth my Father love me, because I lay down my life 
| that I may take it again.” ‘‘The Son of Man must 
be delivered into the hands of men, and they shall 
mock and shall scourge and shall crucify Him.” 
And when one of the disciples, this very Simon, 
would have had Him (according to the expressive 
language of the original) ‘pity himself,’ and not 
suffer this to happen to Him, He said, in the 
severest words which ever fell from His lips, ‘‘ Get 
thee behind me, Satan: for thou art an offence 
(a stumbling-block) unto me!” We do not allow our 
Saviour’s fortitude to sink below that of His own 
confessors and martyrs, by supposing that the cup 
from which He prayed to be delivered was the cup 
of bodily suffering or of bodily dissolution. 

He was then, consciously and most fully, being 
‘made sin for us.” He was bearing upon his holy 
soul the transgressions from which He revolted. 


The sins of this country, the sins of this genera- | 


tion, the personal sins of each one of us, were 
then hanging like a black cloud over Him, or eat- 


this hour of agony, even more decisively than to 
the Cross itself, that we would point for a sign and 
proof of the Atonement. He prayed not that a 
future hour, but that this very hour—not that 
death, but that this conscious sin-presence and 
sin-bearing—might, if it were possible, be excused 
Him. The incorporation with the whole body of 
sin, the contact and identification with the sinful 
in its sinfulness, the consequent hiding of His 
Father’s countenance as of that which could not 
look upon One so intermixed and commingled with 
the abominable thing which He hateth—this was 
the agony—this was Gethsemane—yea, this was 
Calvary, the cross, and the grave ! 

Now it was in view of such anguish that Simon 
slept. ‘‘Sleepest thou?” was, in other words, 
Canst thou take thy rest while thy sin, and the 
sin of a world, are being thus borne, thus felt, thus 
bemoaned, and fainted under ? 

The question has an application even to us. || 
Christ is ‘‘ set forth before us,” as before the Gala- || 
tians of old, ‘‘ crucified amongst us.” Again and || 
again the sacrifice of the Cross is rehearsed and 
re-enacted in the Word which describes and in the || 
Sacrament which commemorates it. If we sleep || 
like Simon, we sleep like him in sight of Geth- |) 
semane, None of us is ignorant what sin means, || 
and what sin involves. We all know that it cost 
Christ heaven, and that it compelled the further || 
humiliation of Calvary and the sepulchre. 


sin, we sin in sight of the Cross: if we sleep, we || 


sleep in view of Gethsemane. Yes, there is that 
within us—unwelcome may be its monitions, but || 
through years and years of life they are plied in- |, 
wardly and cease not— which says to us in the | 
moment of temptation, Beware! and in the moment 
of sin, ‘‘ The wages of sin is death!” No man in || 
this land—no man certainly who enters a Church— 
can pretend to say that he sins because he knows 
not better; that he sins unwarned, or sins unre- || 
proved. ‘‘ Simon, sleepest thou?” means for us, as 
for him, Sleepest thou in view of a Saviour bearing 
thy sins, yes, ‘‘ made sin” for thee? 

More especially is the remonstrance just in 
reference to that which the Scripture describes as 
the re-crucifixion of Christ ; ‘‘ crucifying the Son of 
God afresh, and putting Him to an open shame,” 
We cannot live in this world and not know that this 
is daily done; that there are persons whose whole 
life is a trampling upon the Son of God and putting 
Him to anopenshame. Tosleep therefore is to sleep 
in sight of this. To be cold and indifferent to the 
cause of Christ and the Gospel—to live from day to 
day prayerless and dead in soul—is to sin Simon’s |} 
sin: it is to sleep while a Saviour suffers; suffers in 
His little ones, and suffers in His Church. He 
| says from heaven, ‘‘ Why persecutest thou me?” 
| He will say from the judgment-seat, ‘‘ Ye left me 
unvisited, and me naked, and me outcast !” 

3. A third and last thing. Sleepest thou, in the 
| very crisis of temptation ? 








If we || 


ing like a venomous poison into his soul. I¢ is to | What made Simon’s sleep so strange was, that he 
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had been solemnly warned of a coming trial and an 
instant fall. ‘‘ Watch and pray, lest ye enter into 
temptation,” was the natural sequel to the question, 
‘*Why sleepest thou ?” 

Simon had been confident that he at least could 
not fall. ‘‘ Though all men shall deny thee, yet will 
not I.” ‘With such love, and such zeal, and such 
devotion, how could he? It was impossible. 
Temptation looks small in the distance: we say, 
and say confidently, ‘‘ Am I a dog that I should do 
this thing? Nay ; resolution, and experience, and 
religion, and prayer too, make it quite impossible.” 
So says the drunkard, in the interval between two 
fits of his madness: ‘‘I am resolved now, I shall be 
wiser now, I am determined now, I am safe now.” 
We think of Simon as we listen: we hear, and fear. 
So says the licentious man, in his morning remorse: 
‘Evening may come, and night, and again morning 
—I shall not fall; I shall not have fallen ; I have 
sinned, and I have suffered—I have sinned, and I 
have repented—I shall not again fall.” Look away 
a little space; then turn, and he is just where he 
was ; wallow:ng in the very sty of intemperance 
and of all uncleanness. Therefore we say, ‘‘Simon, 
sleepest thou?” means, ‘‘Canst thou bear to sleep 


thy door ; watching thy drowsiness, awaiting thy 
slumber ?” 
Not only is sleep a dangerous state for one who 


—as our Lord here says, ‘‘ watching and prayer,”— 
the suitable state for one who may at any moment 


Devil is ever walking, as though in purpose and act 
to devour him: more yet than this,—sleep is a 
signal of temptation: he who is to attack success- 


the enemy to persuade you that he seeks you not ; 
nay (for such is one of the arts of our age), even 
that he is not; that you are safe, and may rest 
awhile without fear of consequences. I know, 
when I am off my guard, that Satan is about. I 
know, when I begin a day without prayer and end 
it without confession, that Iam on the very brink 
of a sore temptation; more than probably of a 
shameful fall. 
only a reproof of ingratitude, not only a remon- 
strance against heartlessness, it is also the announce- 
ment of an enemy’s approach, and a warning that, 
however ready the spirit, still the flesh is weak. 

No man can live fifty years below, without ac- 
quiring a somewhat low opinion of human nature— 
his own nature first of all. His early hope is, that, 
afew struggles safely surmounted, all will be peace ; 
that the onward course of a Christian will be all 
sunshine, and the latter end one prognostication of 
blessedness. He lives to unlearn all this. He lives 
to realise two truisms: that man is a fallen being, 
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when the tempter is so near; standing behind | 


may be tempted : not only is spiritual wakefulness | 


be put into the furnace of trial; around whom the | 


fully must first lull you to repose. It is the art of | 
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thus that he is brought low before God, not only 


| in the occasional remorse of a special transgression, 


but in the abiding consciousness of a corrupt na- 
ture and a sin-polluted heart. And it is thus that 
he learns the practical lesson, ‘‘ Whatever it may 
be for others, this is no world of rest forme.” A 
little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the 
hands to sleep—and the tempter comes like an 
armed man: lust entices, sin comes in like a flood, 
and the end of sin is death. There is nothing for 
it but to be always wakeful, always alert, always 
ready. ‘‘ Simon, sleepest thou, so blessed, so 
favoured?” ‘‘Simon, sleepest thou, in sight of a 
suffering Redeemer?” ‘‘Simon, sleepest thou, with 
Judas behind thee, with Satan standing at thy 
right hand?” 

Suffer a closing word of exhortation. 

1. Some are asleep and know it not. How shall 
we know it? By this sign. What is God to us? 
Do we love to have Him with us? Do we call 
Him in, day by day, and many times in each day, 
as though to bless our enjoyments, as though to 
share our sorrows? He who can call God his 
Father, and mean it, and feel it, and live by it, is 
not asleep but waking. To set God always before 
us is an infallible sign of watching. ‘‘ He is at my 
right hand: I shall not be moved.” 

2. Observe that Jesus Christ cares whether we sleep 
| or wake. O, we are not left unnoticed: we are not 
overlooked, not put aside, in this great world of 
busy, bustling, suffering men! Christ has time, 
Christ makes time, in the management of a universe 
of matter and spirit, to speak repeatedly to each 
one of us, however sinful, however fallen, and say, 
‘*Sleepest thou? thou, for whom I died as if for no 
other? thou, for whom as if for no other I live to 
make intercession? I count thy fears, I foresee thy 
| dangers: only awake, only watch, only commit to 
| me the keeping of thy soul, and all shall be well! 
| He who lives, lives by my grace: he who perishes, 
| perishes not because but in spite of me!” 

3. Lastly, the punishment of sleeping is sleeping 

| on. Simon, sleepest thou? and again the second 
time, Simon, sleepest thou? and yet again the third 

time, Simon, sleepestthou? Then sleep on now and 
take thy rest. The opportunity of watching is 
gone: ‘‘Lo, he is at hand that doth betray me!” 
Thus we become suspicious of all that favours our 
repose, and thankful for everything that breaks it. 
A severe word, arough rebuke, a sharp stroke, from 
the Saviour of sinners, this shall be welcome to me: 
**let the righteous,” let the righteous One, ‘‘ smite 
me friendly, and reprove me: but let not their 
| precious balms,” the flatteries of the wicked, de- 
| stroy my soul by encouraging that fatal lethargy 
which is the very sleep of death! ‘‘ Awake, thou 
that sleepest,” is the call of mercy: ‘‘sleep on now, 





| and take thy rest,” is first the voice of the tempter, 
and that sin is as obstinate as it is sinful. Itis thus | 
that he is made willing to depart, and taught that | 
to be with Christ will indeed be far better. It is , and when, if not now ? 


and at last the voice of the Judge. 
We all hope to awake: we all intend to awake: 
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THE NOBLE MERCER. 


WINSTANLEY’s deed, you kindly folk, 
With it I fill my lay, 

And a nobler man ne’er walk’d the world, 
Let his name be what it may. 


The good ship “ Snowdrop” tarried long, 
Up at the fane look’d he; 

‘¢ Belike,”’ he said, for the wind had dropp’d, 
“‘ She lieth becalin’d at sea.” 


The lovely ladies flock’d within, 
And still would each one say, 

** Good Mercer, be the a come up ?”? 
But still he answer’d ‘ Nay.” 


Then stepp’d two mariners down the street, 
With looks of grief and fear : 

“Now, if Winstanley be your name, 
We bring you evil cheer! 


“For the good ship ‘Snowdrop’ struck—she struck 
On the rock—theyEddystone, 

And down she went with threescore men, 
We two being left alone. 


“ Down in the deep with freight and crew, 
Past any help she lies, 

And never a bale has come to shore 
Of all thy merchandise.” 


‘¢For cloth o’ geld and comely friezc,’” 
Winstanley said, and sigh’d, 

“For velvet coif or costly coat, 
They fathoms deep may bide. 


*€O thou brave skipper, blithe and kind, 
O mariners bold and true, 

Sorry at heart, right sorry am I, 
A-thinking of yours and you. 


“Many long days Winstanley’s breast 
Shall feel a weight within, 

For a waft of wind he shall be fear’d, 
And trading count but sin. 


“To him no more it shall be joy 
To pace the cheerful town, 

And see the lovely ladies gay 
Step on in velvet gown.” 


The ‘‘ Snowdrop” sank at Lammas tide, 
All under the yeasty spray ; 

On Christmas Eve the brig ** Content’’ 
Was also cast away. 


He little thought o’ New Year’s night, 
So jolly as he sat then, 

While drank the toast and praised the roast 
The round-faced Aldermen,— 


While serving lads ran to and fro 
Pouring the ruby wine, 

And jellies trembled on the board, 
And towering pasties tine,— 


While loud huzzas ran up the roof 
Till the lamps did rock o’erhead, 
And holly boughs from rafters hung 

Dropp’d down their berries red,— 


He little thought on Plymouth Hee. 
With every rising tide, 

How the wave wash’d in his sailor lads, 
And laid them side by side. 


There stepp’d a stranger to the board : 
“Now, stranger, who be ye?’ 
He look’d to right, he look’d to left, 


And “Rest you merry,” quoth he; 








“For you did not see the brig go down, 
Or ever a storm had blown ; 

For you did not see the white wave rear 
At the rock—the Eddystone. 


“She drave at the rock with sternsails set ; 
Crash went the masts in twain ; 

She stagger’d back with her mortal blow, 
Then leap’d at it again. 


‘* There rose a great cry, bitter and strong, 
The misty moon look’d out! 

And the water swarm’d with seamen’s heads, 
And the wreck was strew’d about. 


“ T saw her mainsail lash the sea 
As I clung to the rock alone; 

Then she heel’d over, and down she went 
And sank like any stone. 


“ She was a fair ship, but all’s one! 
For nought could bide the shock.’’— 

‘¢T will take horse,” Winstanley said, 
“ And see this deadly rock. 


“ For never again shall barque o’ mine 
Sail over the windy sea, 

Unless, by the blessing of God, for this 
Be found a remedy.” 


Winstanley rode to Plymouth town 
All in the sleet and the snow, 

And he look’d around on shore and sound 
As he steod on Plymouth Hoe. 


Till a pillar of spray rose far away, 
And shot up its stately head, 

Rear’d and fell over, and rear’d again : 
“Tis the rock! the rock!’ he suid. 


Straight to the Mayor he took his way, 
‘*Good Master Mayor,” quoth he, 
**T am a Mercer of London town, 
And owner of vessels three,— 


“ But for your rock of dark renown, 
I had five to track the main.’’— 

‘*You are one of many,”’ the old Mayor said, 
‘¢ That of the rock complain. 


‘¢ An ill rock, Mercer! your words ring right, 
Well with my thoughts they chime, 

For my two sons to the world to come 
It sent before their time.” 


‘¢ Lend me a lighter, good Master Mayor, 
And a score of shipwrights free, 

For I think to raise a lantern tower 
On this rock o’ destiny.” 


“ The old Mayor laugh’d, but sigh’d alsd; 
“ Ah, youth,” quoth he, “ is rash ; 

Sooner, young man, thou’lt root it out 
From the sea that doth it lash. 


“ Who sails too near its jagged teeth, 
He shall have evil lot; 

For the calmest seas that tumble there 
Froth like a boiling pot. 


‘6 And the heavier seas few look on nigh, 
But straight they lay him dead ; 

A seventy-gunship, sir !—they’1l shoot 
Higher than her mast-head. 


* Q, beacons sighted in the dark, 
ey are right welcome things, 
And pitchpots flaming on the shore 
Show fair as angel wings. 
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“ Hast gold in hand? then light the land, 
It longs to thee and me; 

But let alone the deadly rock 
In God Almighty’s sea.” 


Yet said he, ‘‘ Nay—I must away, 
On the rock to set my feet ; 

My debts are paid, my will I made, 
Or ever I did thee greet. 


‘* Tf I must die, then let me die 
By the rock and not elsewhere ; 
If I may live, O let me live 
To mount my lighthouse stair.” 


The old Mayor look’d him in the face, 
And answer’d: “ Have thy way ; 

Thy heart is stout, as if round about 
It was braced with an iron stay. 


“ Have thy will, Mercer! choose thy men, 
Put off from the storm-rid shore ; 

God with thee be, or I shall see 
Thy face and theirs no more.” 


Heavily plunged the breaking wave, 
And foam flew up the lea, 

Morning and even the drifted snow 
Fell into the dark grey sea. 


Winstanley chose him men and gear; 
He said, “ My time I waste,” 

For the seas ran seething up the shore, 
And the wrack drave on in haste. 


But he waited twenty days and more, 
Pacing the strand alone, 

Or ever he set his manly foot 
On the rock—the Eddystone. 


Then he and the sea began their strife, 
And work’d with power and might: 

Whatever the man rear’d up by day 
The sea broke down by night. 


He wrought at ebb with bar and beam, 
He sail’d to shore at flow ; 

And at his side, by that same tide, 
Came bar and beam also. 


‘¢ Give in, give in,”’ the old Mayor cried, 
‘¢ Or thou wilt rue the day.” 

“ Yonder he goes,”’ the townsfolk sigh’d, 
* But the rock will have its way. 


‘¢ For all his looks that are so stout, 
And his speeches brave and fair, 

He may wait on the wind, wait on the wave, 
But he’ll build no lighthouse there.” 


In fine weather and foul weather 
The rock his arts did flout, 

Through the long days and the short days, 
Till all that year ran out. 


With fine weather and foul weather 
Another year came in : 
“To take his wage,’’ the workmen said, 
’ 


** Doth almost seem a sin.’ 


Now March was gone, came April in, 
And a sea-fog settled down, 

And forth sail’d he on a glassy sea, 
He sail’d from Plymouth town. 


With-men and stores he put to sea, 
As he was wont to do; 

They show’d in the fog like ghosts full faint— 
A ghostly craft and crew. 


And the sea-fog lay and wax’d alway, 
For a long eight days and more ; 

‘God help our men,”” quoth the women then ; 
“For they bide long from shore.”’ 








They paced the Hoe in doubt and dread : 
‘Where may our mariners be ?”’ 

But the brooding fog lay soft as down 
Over the quiet sea. 


A Scottish schooner made the port, 
The thirteenth day at e’en: 

** As I am a man,” the captain cried, 
‘** A strange sight I have seen : 


«* And a strange sound heard, my masters all, 
At sea, in the fog and the rain, 

Like shipwrights’ hammers tapping low, 
Then loud, then low again. 


** And a stately house one instant show’d 
Through a rift, on the vessel’s lee ; 

What manner of creatures may be those 
That build upon the sea ?”’ 


Then sigh’d the folk, ‘‘ The Lord be praised !” 
And they flock’d to the shore amain ; 

All over the Hoe that livelong night, 
Many stood out in the rain. 


It ceased, and the red sun rear’d his head, 
And the rolling fog did flee ; 

And, lo! in the offing faint and far 
Winstanley’s house at sea! 


In fair weather with mirth and cheer 
The stately tower uprose ; 

In foul wouter, with hunger and cold, 
They were content to close ; 


Till up the stair Winstanley went, 
To fire the wick afar ; 

And Plymouth in the silent night 
Look’d out, and saw her star. 


Winstanley sct his foot ashore : 
Said he, ‘* My work is done ; 

I hold it strong to last as long 
As aught beneath the sun. 


** But if it fail, as fail it may, 
Borne down with ruin and rout, 

Another than I shall rear it high, 
And brace the girders stout. 


‘¢ A better than I shall rear it high, 
For now the way is plain, 

And tho’ I were dead,” Winstanley said, 
*¢ The light would shine again, 


“ Yet, were I fain still to remain, 
Watch in my tower to keep, 

And tend my light in the stormiest night 
That ever did move the deep ; 


“ And if it stood, why then ’twere good 
Amid their tremulous stirs, 

To count each stroke when the mad waves broke, 
For cheers of Mariners. 


“ But if it fell, then this were well, 
That I should with it fall; 

Since, for my part, I have built my heart 
In the courses of its wall. 


“ Av! I were fain, long to remain, 
Watch in my tower to keep, 

And tend my light in the stormiest night 
That ever did move the deep.” 


With that Winstanley went his way, 
And left the rock renown’ d, A 
And summer and winter his pilot star 

Hung bright o’er Plymouth Sound. 


But it fell out, fell out at last, 
That he would put to se 

To scan once more his lighthouse tower 
On the rock o’ destiny. 
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And the winds woke, and the storm broke, And men look’d south to the harbour mouth, 
And wrecks came plunging in The Lighthouse tower was down. 

None in the town that night lay ‘town 
Or sleep or rest to win. Down in the deep where he doth sleep, 

Who made it shine afar, 

The great mad waves were rolling graves, And then in the night that drown’d its light, 
And each flung up its dead ; Set, with his pilot star. 

The seething flow was white below, 
And black the sky o’erhead. Many fair tombs in the glorious glooms 

At Westminster they show ; 
And when the dawn, the dull, grey dawn,— The brave and the great lie there in state :— 
Broke on the trembling town, Winstanley lieth low. 
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WINTER. 


To town and country Winter comes alike, but | asacity sparrow. It is regarded asa nuisance; shop- 
he comes in a different fashion. To the villager he _ keepers scrape it from their doors, deft scavengers 
stretches a bold frosty hand; to the townsman a ' build it in mounds along the streets ; and in acouple 
clammy one. To the villager he comes wrapt in | of days, thaw sets in, and from roof, and eave, and 
cold clear air; to the townsman in yellow fogs, | cornice, from window-sill, gargoyle, and spout, there 
through which the gas-lamps blear at noon. To is a universal sound of weeping, like that which was 
the villager he brings snow to the bare trees, frosty | heard in the old Norse world, when gods and men 
spangles to the road-ways, exquisite silver chasings lamented the death of Balder the Beautiful. On 
and adornments to the ivies on the walls, tumults | frosty mornings, cab-horses, whose shoes are never 
of voices and noises of skating irons, smouldering | sharpened in preparation—although the previous 
orange sunsets that distain the snows, make | night’ every star was sparkling like steel—are 
brazen the window panes, and fire even the icicles tumbling on the hilly streets, andthe fare gesticu- 
at the cottage eaves. To the townsman he brings | lates from the window, and one man holds down 
influenzas, secret slides on unlighted pavements, | the head of the terrified animal, whose breath is 
showers of snow-balls from irreverent urchins, | like a wreath of incense, and the driver, clothed in 
damp feet, avalanches from the roofs of houses | a drab great-coat with a comforter up to his nose, 
six stories high, cab-fares wofully begrudged, uni- is busy with the girths, and small boys gather 
versal slush. Winter is like a Red Indian, noble round, and attempt to blow some warmth into their 
in his forests and solitudes, deteriorated by cities | benumbed fingers. Up from the sea comes a wicked 
and civilisation. The signs of his approach are | harr shedding disastrous twilight, church spires 
different in towns and villages. To a certain | are visible half way up and disappear, the lights | 
northern city—whose spires fret my sky-line of a|in shops are yellow smears on the darkness, at 
morning—his proximity is made known by the | crossings vehicles burst on you in a moment, and 
departure of the last tourist and the arrival of the | in another moment are swallowed up, and on the 
first student ; by brown papers taken from win- | obscure pavement all ties of relationship and 
dows in fashionable streets and squares; by the | acquintanceship are dissolved. Men are strangers 
re-assembling of schools and academies; and by | for the time being,—without a sinking of the heart, 
advertisements in the newspapers relative to the | debtor brushes clothes with creditor, and with 
opening of the University. By these signs, rather | never a thrill Romeo steps off the pavement to let 
than by the cawing of uneasy rooks, or the whirling | Juliet pass, quite unconscious that his divinity is 
away of the last red leaf, the inhabitants know that | near. Even on the more favourable days there is 
the stern season is at hand; a salvo of inaugural | little to please one in a wintry city; over head the 
addresses announces that he is in their midst, and | smoke hangs heavily and lazily ; for an hour or so | 
the re-appearance of lawyers in the long-deserted | a small uninteresting sun is stuck on the murky sky, 
halls of the Parliament House, is regarded as a! like a red wafer on a dirty letter, and the setting 
prophecy of snow. In that famous northern city, | is accomplished as rapidly as possible, and without 
winter is disagreeable, as in other cities. Lawyers, | any attempt at pomp. The south-west will not 
Doctors, and Professors tumble out of bed, and dine | even turn out a corporal’s guard to present arms to 
by gas-light. The entire population catches cold, and | such a visitor. The townsman does not care for 
the clergymen are coughed down on Sundays. The | Winter, although he may care for what winter 
falling snow covers the pavements—except the spaces | brings—the long lighted evenings in which he can 
in front of the bakers’ shops, which are wet and | read or work, the lectures, the dinner parties, the 
black, and steaming—in due time it makes dumb the | ' concerts, the theatres, and—if very young—the 
streets, muffling every sound of wheel and hoof ; it | _ sprig of mistletoe stuck under the chandelier of a 
slips its moorings and hangs in icicles, and avalanches | Christmas night. 
from the roofs of houses; but it does not appear in | But in this quiet place—distant but a few miles 
any perfection ; it has lost all purity, and is dingy | from the city of which I have been speaking— 
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Winter is as pleasant as summer in ber prime. To 
this village, Winter sends other avant couriers than 
the taking down of brown paper from the windows 
of great houses; or the advertisement of college 
sessions. The rooks gathering in the coloured 
woods was one sign; the ploughing of the wheat- 
fields was another. The reddening of the beech 
hedges told me Winter was on his way. The Robin 
hopping along the shrubbery walks in his search of 
crumbs—remembering well they were scattered 
there last year—told me he was at hand. The rime 
of a morning on the old walls outside told me he 
was already come. One could feel the impalpable 
presence in the crisp air, in the clear blue distance 
with the Castle and city spires etched upon it, in 
the stillness broken only by the rustle of a withered 
| leaf, in the bright yet sobered sunlight, in the 
quickened currert of the blood as one walked. 
'| Satgd with foliage, in my rambles my eye delights 
| in naked branches, and I please myself with noting 
how many objects become visible at this season 
|| which summer had kept secret ; ragged nests high 
|| up im trees, houses and farm buildings standing 
|| amongst woods, bridges, and fences, and the devious 
| courses of streams. These things are lost and buried 
in the leafiness of summer, and are only to be recog- 
| nised now—as truths are discerned in age which 
|| youth never guesses of. When I return, the sun- 
|| set is burning away behind the strips of ancient 
| pines that stand on the scarped bank above the 
stream, making their bronzed trunks yet more red— 
yet more dark their undecaying verdure. And by 
the last gleam on the distant hills, I notice that 
their crests are already hoary. Then snow has 
already come, and will be with us anon. 

Winter in the country without snow, is like a 
summer without a rose. Snow is Winter’s specialty, 
its crowning glory, its last exquisite grace. Snow 
comes naturally in Winter, as foliage comes in summer ; 
but although one may have been familiar with it 
during forty seasons, it always takes one with a 
certain pleased surprise and sense of strangeness. 
In each Winter the falling of the first snow-flake is 
an event. It lays hold of the imagination. A child 
does not ordinarily take notice of the coming of 
| leaves and flowers, but it will sit at a window for 
an hour, watching the descent of the dazzling appa- 
rition, with odd thoughts and fancies in the little 
brain. Snow attracts the child as the plumage of 
some rare and foreign bird would. The most prosaic 
of mortals when he comes down stairs of a morning 
|| and finds a new soft white world, instead of the 
|| hard familiar black one, is conscious of some obscure 
|| feeling of pleasure, the springs of which he might 
! find it difficult to explain. I do not care much 
| for snow in town; but in the country it is 
| ever a marvel: it wipes out all boundary lines and 
} distinctions between fields; it clothes the skeletons 
|| of trees with a pure wonder ; through the strangely 
|| transfigured landscape the streams run black as 

ink and without a sound; and overall, the cold blue 
i 








frosty heaven smiles as if in very pleasure at its 





work. On such a day, how windless and composed 
the atmosphere, how bright the frosty sunlight, 
from what a distance comes a shout, or the rusty 
caw ofa rook! ‘Earth hath not any sight to show 
more fair.” And somehow the season seems to 
infuse a spirit of jollity into everything. As I walk 
about I fancy the men I meet look ruddier and 
healthier ; that they talk in louder and cheerier tones ; 
that their chests heave with a sincerer laughter. 
They are more charitable, I know. Winter binds 
“‘earth-born companions and fellow mortals” together 
from man to red-breast. And interior domestic 
life takes a new charm from the strange pallor 
outside. The good creature Fire feels exhilarated, 
and licks its pliant tongue, as if pleased and flat- 
tered. Sofa and slippers become luxuries. The tea- 
urn purrs like a fondled cat. In those long warm- 
lighted evenings, books communicate more of their 
inmost souls than they do in summer: and a 
moment’s glance at the village church-roof, spark- 
ling to the frosty moon, adds warmth to fleecy blan- 
kets, and a depth to repose. 

The white flakes are coming at last! Stretch 
out your hand, and the me‘eor falls into it lighter 
than a rose-leaf, and is in a momentatear. It is 
as fragile as beautiful. How innocent in appear- 
ance the new-fallen snow, the surface of which a 
descending leaf would dimple almost; and yet there 
is nothing fiercer, deadlier, crueller, more treache- 
rous. On wild uplands and moors it covers roads 
and landmarks, and makes the wanderer travel 
hopeless miles till he falls down exhausted; it 
steeps his senses in a pleasing stupor, till he fancies 
he sees the light of his far-off dwelling, and hears the 
voices of his children, who will be orphans before 








the morn ; it smites him on the mouth and face as | 


he dies, and then covers him up, softly as with 


kisses, tenderly as with eider-down, like a sleek- | 


white murderer as it is. 
demon of wind, it will drift and spin along the 
mountain sides, and in a couple of hours a hundred 


In alliance with the | 


sheep and their shepherd are smothered in a corry | 


on Ben Nevis. 
lanche, it slides down from its dizzy hold, and falls 
on an Alpine village, crushing it to powder. A 
snowflake is weak in itself, but in multitudes 
it is omnipotent. These terrible crystals have 
stayed the marches of conquerors and broken the 
strength of empires. The innumerous flakes flying 
forth on the Russian wind are deadlier than bullets ; 
they bite more bitterly than Cossack lances. In 
front, behind, on every side for leagues and leagues 
they fall in the dim twilight ; flinging themselves 
in front of the weary soldier’s foot, clogging the 
wheels of cannon, making the banner an icy sheet, 
stilling the drum that beat the charge. O weary 
soldiers of the Empire, eyes that saw the sun of 
Austerlitz, hearts that love Napoleon—to this 


battle with Winter, Lodi and Arcola were holiday | 
The Loire will murmur from antique | 


parades ! 
town to town, through pleasant summer lands of 
France, till it rests in the Spanish sea; vines 


Welded by centuries into an ava- | 
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stretched from pole to pole will glow in setting 
suns ; girls will dance at village festivals ; but for 
you, neither the murmuring river, nor the ripening 
| grape, nor the dancing girl’s waist or smile. For 
you the deadly snow-kisses, the sleep and the 
dreams that bring death, the dreadful embalming 
of frosts, potent as the spices that preserve Pharaoh. 
At home Winter is a terrible despot; but like 
the wild Goths which he nurtured, he becomes more 
civilised as he travels South, Like a travelled man 
of the world he adapts himself to the countries in 
which he sojourns. Ice which is misery at Labrador, 
is luxury at Naples. In our country. we know 
Winter only in his mild and fanciful moods, In 
England he is artist and adorner. He brightens 
the bloom on the cheeks of girls, he breathes the 
quaintest forests on our bed-room windows ; he 
beards cottage eaves with icicles; he makes the lake 
a floor on which the skater may disport himself; he 
fires the south-west with sober sunsets; he gives 
| star and planet a metallic lustre. But with all 
| these pleasant qualities and obliging graces he 
|| wears here, as‘ at.home, the old heart. Have you 
not seen him in our own streets pinch cruelly a 
| poor child scantily clad? Do we not know how he 
maltreats the desolate widow and the unemployed 
|| artisan? Do we not hear of him in savage mood 
|| killing outright some homeless wretch whom he has 
|| discovered asleep on stairs or in deserted cellars? 
Here, as I have said, he is partially civilised, but 
|| at home he is a despot; there he piles the iceberg 
| that sails southward to crush ships ; there he pinches 
| the starved wolf; there he makes the Esquimaux 
shiver through all his furs. And the Arctic 
voyagers whom he takes prisoner and locks.up in 
his immeasurable dungeons of snow and ice, they 
| know what a Giant Despair he is ; and friends at 
home who wait and wait, and to whom no news 
|| ever comes, know it too. 
|| There is one more good thing about Winter—he 
|| brings Christmas. Through the bleak December the 
| thought of the coming festival is pleasant—like the 
| reflection of a fire on our faces. We taste the cake 
|| before it is baked, and when it is actually before us 
| we find that it is none the worse for the fond 
handling of imagination. Christmas-day is the 
pleasantest day in the whole year. On that day we 
| think tenderly of distant friends. We strive to 
| forgive injuries—to close accounts with ourselves 
| and the world—to begin the new year with a white 
| leaf, and a trust that the chapter of life about to 
{| be commenced will contain more notable entries, 
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a fairer sprinkling of good actions, and that 
the handwriting will contain fewer erasures made 
in blushes, and fewer ugly blots than any of the 
earlier ones. And to make Christmas perfect, the 
ground should be covered and the trees draped 
with snow; the bleak world outside should make 
us enjoy all the more keenly the comforts we 
possess; and above all, it should make us remember || 
the poor and the needy—for a charitable deed || 
is the best close of any chapter of our lives, and 
the best promise too for the record about te be || 
begun. | 
We are accustomed to consider Winter the grave 
of the year, but it is not so in reality. The stripped || 
trees, the mute birds, the disconsolate gardens, the | 
} 
| 
| 
| 








frosty ground, are only apparent cessations of 
Nature’s activities. Winter is a pause in music, 
but during the pause the musicians are privately 
tuning their strings, so that they may be prepared | 
for the coming outburst. When the curtain falls | 
on one piece at the theatre, the people are busy || 
behind the scenes making arrangements for that || 
which is to follow. Winter is such a pause, such a || 
fallen curtain. Under ground, beneath snow and | 
frost, next spring and summer are secretly getting | 
ready. The roses which young ladies will gather || 
six months hence for hair or bosom, are already in | 
hand. In nature there is no such thing as paralysis. | 
Everything flows into the other, as movement into } 
movement in graceful dances; Nature’s colours blend | 
in imperceptible gradation ; all her notes are sequa- 
cious. I go out to my garden and notice that when | 
the last leaves have fallen off my lilac and currant- | 
bushes—like a performer at the side-wings waiting 
his turn to come on, the new buds are all ready. 
To-day I beheld great knobs of buds on a horse- || 
chestnut of mine, liquored over with an oily exuda- || 
tion which glittered in the sunlight. In my plants, || 
the life which in June and July was exuberant in || 
blossom and odour, has withdrawn to the root, || 
where it lies perdue, taking counsel with itself | 
regarding the course of action to be adopted next || 
season. The spring of 1864 is at present under- | 
ground, and the first snows will hardly have melted || 
till it will peep out timorously in snow-drops; || 
then, bolder grown, crocuses will hold up their || 
coloured lamps; then, by fine gradations, the floral || 
year will reach its noon, the rose; then by fine l 
gradations it will die in a sunset of hollyhocks and 
tiger-lilies; and so we come again to withered 
leaves and falling snows. 
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To M. D., 

I nave read the Essay of the brilliant, though 
eccentric, Frenchman from which you promised 
me so much satisfaction, if not conviction. I 
am happy to find that though we are at present 
living ‘‘ without God in the world,” in a different 
sense from that of the New Testament, and must 
be content to do so during the long minority of that 
Baby-God, Man; yet, that said Man is gradually 
developing into a Divinity, and will occupy the 
throne of empire when he has (as he is destined to 
do) deciphered all the mysteries, read all the riddles, 
and solved all the problems of the universe! When 
he has done all that, I quite agree that he will 
be one. 

In the Essay itself I find but scant trace of the 
present obliteration of any of the differences be- 
tween the Divine and Human. There is here and 
there indeed a truly Delphic mysticism which is 
worthy of an oracle; but everything that can be 
understood, has a distinct flavour of the purely 
mortal mind about it. I acknowledge, indeed, and 
ungrudgingly, the brilliancy of illustration and of 
style, and the plausibility of the reasoning, in many 
parts ; for I feel that I can do as much, without in 
| the smallest degree losing sight of the immense 
|| interval between the Divine and Human: just as 
| Sydney Smith said he could, generously and with- 
|| out envy, allow to the poor brutes the uttermost 
|| that can be claimed for them without any danger 
|| of compromising the unquestionable superiority of 
| man. ‘‘I feel so sure,” says he, ‘“‘that the blue 
! ape without a tail will never rival us in poetry, 
|| painting, and music, that I see no reason whatever 
|| why justice may not be done to the few fragments 
of soul and tatters of understanding which they 
may really possess. I have sometimes felt a little 
uneasy at Exeter "Change from contrasting the 
monkeys with the ’prentice boys who are teasing 
them; but a few pages of Locke, or a few lines of 
Milton, have always restored me to tranquillity, 
and convinced me that the superiority of man had 
nothing to fear.” 

I have likewise read the article in which we are 
so naively told that ‘‘ Practically, without a doubt, 
the mind of man is infinite /!”—a fact of which I not 
only continue to doubt, but of which I fancy this 
very article sufficiently proves the contrary. But 
to address myself to you :— 

I cannot agree with you in those hopes of the 
universal triumphs of human science in which you 
so fondly indulge ; that is, that the time will come 
when science will ‘‘prophesy,” when its “pre- 
visions ” will not only give us more or less sagacious 
guesses at the future, but when, by reducing all 
phenomena to known and necessary laws, and thus 
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anticipating all the antecedents of future events, it 
will tell us what will be the character of the coming 
seasons, what the quality of the next harvest, what 
the causes and remedies of disease, and what the 
condition of any given nation fifty years hence: in 
other words, that we shall be able to write future 
history as if it were already past! If this should 
ever be the case, then will I acknowledge that your 
dream of man’s gradually becoming that God whom 
you fondly imagine to be only now a-making, has 
some plausible foundation, and that we may well 
**confess ” unto him that “‘ His own right arm can 
save him!” 

One thing meantime I would say to you here. It 
is, that one of your masters, M. Comte, on whom 
you profess to rely so much, by no means promises 
all this ; on the contrary, he often expressly admits 
that, in relation to those more complicated sciences, 
as sociology and meteorology, for example—which 
more immediately affect man’s welfare, and in 
which, if he had but accurate knowledge, that 
knowledge would become stupendous power,—the 
phenomena are so multiform and intricate, so subtle 
and variable, that perhaps man can hardly ever 
hope to bring them under the expression of abso- 
lutely accurate laws. The science of meteorology, 
in particular, he denies to be a science at all. 

But I would not be misunderstood, nor seem to 
forget what I have devoutly believed ever since 
when (a young man of your own age) I first read 
Bacon: that the knowledge man is to acquire of 
the works of God is indefinite ; that, as the ‘‘ Min- 
ister and Interpreter of nature,” he will go on 
from age to age deciphering more and more of that 
huge scroll of hieroglyphics. I believe, as Boyle 
puts it, “‘The book of nature is a fine and large 
piece of tapestry rolled up, which we are not able 
to see all at once, but must be content to wait for 
the discovery of its beauty and symmetry little 
by little, as it gradually comes to be more and more 
unfolded or displayed.” I fully believe that more 
and more of this will be disclosed to the curious and 
devout gaze of man as time goes on; that he will 
attain a larger and larger knowledge of phenomena, 
and of the laws which govern them ; and also that 
he will more and more subordinate them to his use, 
and turn knowledge into power. 

You will say, ‘‘ What difference is there between 
us, then?” I answer, ‘‘Much every way;” or 
rather the difference is infinite. I think that how- 
ever much man may know, there will still be 
infinitely more of which he is ignorant ; that as his 
sphere of illumination spreads, it will but disclose 
a still larger periphery of surrounding darkness ; 
and that within that darkness will always lie the 
conditions of the complete scientific solution of the 
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problems you have referred to. You will perhaps 
rejoin, ‘‘ How so, if the observations of man can be 
carried on without limit?” I answer, that each 
additional element introduced into most of these 
problems you aspire to solve,—by that very accumu- 
lation of observations which is essential to their 
solution,—will only make them the more hopelessly 
dark ; for every new element will be a new variable, 
and a problem of an indefinite number of variables 
becomes unmanageable to the human intellect. It is 
the nature of the problems, relatively to the human 
intellect, that makes me say they are insoluble. I 
do not put any limit to man’s power of observing, 
recording, classifying facts; of saying that this, 
that, or the other (to a million of elements, if you 
will), is concerned in the production of a given 
event; but that no one mind—and one mind is 
essential—can deal with them in combination, and 
solve the transcendental equations to which they 
give rise. Itisin vain to say in such a case, that 
there is no limit to the observations which succes- 
sive generations of philosophers and savans may 
record: it is true; but there is, in none of them, the 
mind that can simultaneously comprehend, analyse, 
and deductively reason upon them. 

Nor will it, for the reason just hinted at, do to 
say that this force may be supplied by indefinite 
combinations of the minds which are engaged 
in collecting the data. A combination of minds 
cannot do the work, if only because you cannot 
give unity of effort and execution to the combi- 


nation. What is wanted, is adequate power in 
some one mind, of simultaneously surveying and 
dealing with all the conditions of such problems. 
The sum of men’s muscular force, multiplied 
indefinitely, might be sufficient to lift Mont Blanc ; 
but the task would still be impossible, because 
there would be no possibility of giving it unity of 


direction and application. There is no limit, in a 
similar manner, to the degree of force which may 
reside in an unlimited host of fleas or pismires, 
if you may multiply them indefinitely; their 
aggregate powers shall exceed any assignable sum 
of foree—be more than sufficient to pull down the 
pyramid of Cheops; yet it is certain that they 
never could do so, because it would be impossible 
to effect the requisite combination, or give the 
necessary direction and unity of application to this 
force. It is much the same with the problems in 
question; what is wanted is, not merely millions of 
separate facts and observations, but an intellectual 
power equal to the task of combining and reasoning 
deductively upon them,—a mind capable of dealing 
with a problem into which enter millions of 
variables! I cannot concede, indeed, except for 
argument’s sake, that in general, even all the 
single elements necessary for the solution of any 
such problem could be exhaustively observed and 
catalogued by man; many of them might well be 
so remote or so subtle (and yet exerting a real 
influence on others within his ken) as to elude all 
Bagacity and research, In the science of meteor- 





ology, for example, which, as I have said, your 
admired ‘‘Comte” denies to be a science at all, and 
despairingly admits that it must ever be empirical, 
some of the elements necessary to give the character 
of the weather for even a very near date, may be 
subterranean, and connected with processes and 
changes of which we can know nothing ; others, in 
regions of the atmosphere, where, though compara- 
tively little above us, our eyes and our instruments 
cannot follow them; others, in portions of the 
trackless deserts of air and ocean, equally in- 
accessible to the philosopher. Many of them, 
again, are so remote from one another, that though 
not inaccessible singly, they would require a multi- 
tude of observers simultaneously recording and 
communicating their observations over whole 
oceans and continents, and giving the transcen- 
dental mathematician who should have the task of 
working out the resultant, in direction and magni- 
tude, of all these numberless and ever-varying 
forces, a sort of ubiquitousness. But on all this I 
do not insist: what I contend for is, that if the 
observation and enumeration of the elements of 
these problems were ever so complete, we have not 
the power of dealing with them: ‘‘they are,” as 
Butler says in his ‘‘Sermon onthe Ignorance of Man,” 
‘beyond the human faculties.’’ Those elements are 
so many, they are so complex, they are so subile, 
they are so variable, they are so interdependent, 
they so act and inter-act in endless involution ; 
they propagate their effects through such long 
successions in point of time, and over such remote 
distances in point of space, that nothing less than 
that Omniscience which first arranged and still 
controls them, is equal to the task. 

I thankfully acknowledge, that within certain 
very near limits, God has given man indications | 
which, though seldom sufficient for absolute certi- | 
tude, are just sufficient for a probable guide to man 
in the duty of the day that is passing over him; 
enough for sagacious conjectures, and to ensure 
immediate safety. Thus, to recur to the example of 
meteorology ;—sudden changes in the barometer, 
indicating great and wide-spread disturbance in so 
immense an ocean of elastic fluid, and at no very 
remote distance, warn us that the effects will be | 
soon felt in the locality of the observer. But even | 
then the precise direction and nature of the tem- | 
pest is seldom capable of being estimated ; and the | 
interval between the “‘sign” and the phenomenon | 
is often so very small, that, as Admiral Fitzroy 
acknowledges, it is often a race between the cyclone | 
and his signal, not to say that sometimes the cyclone | 
comes to a particular locality before it. It is, I | 
grant, well worth while to take the uttermost pains | 
to obtain a probable knowledge of the weather of | 
even the next twelve or twenty-four hours ; and we | 
ought thankfully to confess the benefit of having 
strong probability,—‘“‘ that guide of life,” as Butler 
calls it,—to give us light as to our immediate duty 
and immediate safety ; and do not suppose that I 








for a moment underrate it: but such a momentary 
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gleam of light on the passing hour no more resembles ignorance as knowledge, and show that we have not 


| your boasted Orb of science illuminating the wide 


field of the future, than the flash of lightning which 
revealed to Captain Cook the vessel on which he 
was driving in the midnight darkness of the 
tempest, resembles the sun at noon-day. All such 
quasi-knowledge extends to a very short period, 
and instead of being the result of a complete or 
exhaustive analysis of meteorological phenomena, 
depends on a very few decisive symptoms,— especially 
the readings of the barometer. On the other hand, 
the attempt to deal with any considerable interval, 
in a climate, where the phenomena of the weather 
are at all complex, utterly baffles all human sagacity ; 
even when such calculations extend to only two or 
three days (generally determined, by the way, by the 
mere empirical appearances of the stability or fickle- 
ness of the weather on the day that is passing), we as 


| often see the prophecies falsified as verified, or only 
| very approximate results obtained. As to the next 
| season, or the next year, all will allow that, at 
| present, ‘*prevision” is out of the question, and I 


believe always will be. The same may be said, I 
think, of those other problems you have mentioned ; 


| and as you merely prophesy, I will venture to pro- 
| phesy in my turn, that man will never be able to tell 
| with certainty the weather of the next six months, 


or the character of the next harvest; to give an 
infallible prognosis of the issue of any disease, at 
its commencement ; or to determine the life of any 


| individual, or the future history of any community. 
| If you say we can conjecture in these cases with 
| more or less probability, I grant it. Men have 


always done so, and in many cases done it with 
much sagacity. In some cases we may all do so 


| with not a little assurance of moral certitude ; as, 
| for example, in predicting that a very extensive 
| empire will one day fall to pieces: but, even in such 
| cases, the form, the time, the immediate causes, the 


direction, the magnitude of the anticipated changes, 
are generally altogether unimagined. But guesses, 
however sagacious or plausible, are not science, nor 
that which you promise yourself from your favourite 
writers ; nor are predictions that may be falsified 


| as often as not, veritable prophecy. What should 


we say of mathematical science, if we only knew that 
in an unknown number of cases, but not in all, its 
propositions would be found true ?—that we might 
sometimes predicate truly, though sometimes falsely, 
that a given triangle had its three angles equal to 
two right angles? 

And this naturally leads me to notice the gross 


| fallacy by which, as I imagine, you impose on your- 
| self, when you suppose, with some of your favourite 
| authors, that a ‘‘law of averages,” founded on the 


sedulous investigation of statistics, will give you the 
scientific certitude you seek. Permit me to remind 
you that science, truly so called, knows nothing of 
averages: we do not speak of mathematical propo- 
sitions as being on an ‘‘average” true; nor of 
gravity as being on an ‘‘average” a uniformly 
variable force. Averages always imply as much 





| science ;—for which, indeed, we substitute them. 


When, for example, man acts upon a calcula- 
tion of averages, and attempts to guard against 
unpleasant contingencies by their means, he but pro- 
vides a contrivance which his ignorance necessitates 
him to resort to, but which true science, that is, 
real knowledge, would disdain. Take, for instance, 
life insurance. People insure, not because they 
know that about one out of every forty, or some 
twenty-five out of every thousand, will die every 
year, but because they do not know where the 
deaths will fall, and therefore resolve to share 
among them the incidence of calamities, by each 
paying his quota towards a mitigation of them. If 
a man knew that he would live till eighty, he would, 
unless a fool, never insure in early life at all; for 
he must inevitably be a loser ; and if it were known 
to an insurance company that he would die at 
twenty, they would never insure him, for in that 
case they would be losers. He and they act as they 
do, not only because they are ignorant as well as 
knowing, but because they are more ignorant than 
knowing ; they know only that they do not know on 
whom a certain inevitable calamity may fall, and 
they agree to club together and soften it, rather 
than let it all fall upon one. If that ‘‘ golden age” 
of which your theorists dream should ever arrive, 
and man really attain that ‘‘ prevision” of what are 
now contingencies, to which they so presumptuously 
aspire, this artifice of wisdom founded on the 
statistics of ‘“‘average” will justly appear nothing 
better than a rude and barbarous contrivance ; and 
as illustrative of man’s ignorance far better that of 
his knowledge. But we are far enough, I appre- 
hend, from any such era of ‘‘ prevision ” at present. 

And here I may remark, that invaluable as are 
carefully compiled statistics as a foundation of the 
law of averages, the value assigned them by Mr. 
Buckle as a foundation of the science you aspire to, 
is altogether preposterous. They throw no light, as 
he pretends, on the laws of phenomena, but merely 
record the average facts. See how palpably he con- 
founds these things! He says that philosophers and 
metaphysicians had long speculated profoundly but 
very fruitlessly on that great mystery, the causes of 
the balance so exactly maintained between the 
proportions of the sexes in the world; that it never 
entered people’s heads just to ascertain and register 
the numerical results; that no sooner was that done, 
than the law disclosed itself, and it became manifest 
that for about every twenty-one females there were 
about twenty males born into the world! Surely to 
this ridiculous statement it is obvious to reply that 
the two things compared, the imputed failure and the 
fancied success, refer to totally different things; and 
were the one ever so ignominious and the other ever 
so glorious, they have no relation one to another. 

It was doubtless very absurd, because very im- 
practicable, for philosophers to attempt to penetrate 
the causes of this great mystery of Providence ; 
but their object was a totally different one from 
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that for which alone we seek the statistical tables,— 
which merely tell us more exactly a fact which the 
world never doubted of. These tables throw no 
light on what those speculators attempted to pene- 
trate ; they leave us just where we were as to the 
law in question ; and as to the fact they do inform 
us of ; though very important, it is but a fact of 
which (though statistical tables more accurately 
announce it) not one of these derided ‘‘speculators” 
—no, nor in truth any mortal from the time of 
Adam downwards—ever doubted for a moment; 
that is, that men and women were about equal in 
numbers in the world! They could not say, indeed, 
until these more exact statistics told them, that 
the numbers were in this precise ratio; but of the 
approximate ratio no one who looked on a dozen 
families, and could count his fingers, ever had 
the smallest doubt. It was known with such a 
degree of approximate accuracy, that no more 
exact knowledge has ever made men act differ- 
ently after the knowledge of it from what they 
did before it. Did any one ever hear of a 
gentleman hastily proposing for a lady lest there 
should not be in his community any woman left for 
him to take, or of a lady precipitately closing with 
the offer of a gentleman for a similar reason? 
About the fact—which is all we know now, though 
statistics enable us to state it more unexceptionally 
—the world was never in any the smallest doubt, 
either before or since Mr. Buckle wrote ; and as for 
the reasons of the law, which is what the physio- 
logists whom he derides were attempting to find 
out, it leaves us just as ignorant as we were before ; 
an ignorance in which we are likely to remain, in 
spite of all the statistics in the world. Your 
statistics will be indeed an invaluable addition in 
the humble sphere assigned to men of calculating 
probability—an extra lantern in the hand of that 
‘Guide of Life ;” but they will not give you the 
absolute science—the ‘‘ prevision,” founded on an 
exhaustive analysis of all the ‘‘antecedents,”—to 
which you presumptuously aspire, 

But the futility of any such expectations is, as 
I think I have already shown, abundantly proved, 
even from the very principle on which you pro- 
fessedly indulge them. A perfect knowledge of all 
the antecedents of coming events is plainly impos- 
sible ; yet without that, there can be no such thing 
as perfect prevision. The great and the little, nay, 
the very greatest events and the very least, are 
so interconnected and interdependent—the great 
wheels and the little wheels so play into one 
another in this prodigious machinery—that it 
implies a knowledge of the most minute details, 
as well as of the average laws of the mass of 
events, to come to any clear certitude at all. A 
great statesman, who has long swayed the desti- 
nies of his own country, as well as to a great 
extent those of Europe, goes out for an hour’s ride 
on his horse, and his horse stumbles over a pebble ; 
he is thrown, and in eight-and-forty hours is dead. 
Had it not been for that pebble, who can say how 





the politics of this country, and of Europe, might 
have been affected for years to come? Another 
great statesman who has inaugurated a new finan- 
cial policy, and is still in his prime, is hastily getting 
out of the way of an approaching railway train, 
misses his footing in a momentary panic—and is 
gone! A great soldier, the hope and darling of 
his country, who in the very youth of his career 
has achieved a hundred victories, is by an incom- 
prehensible blunder, shot by his own soldiers, 
leaving his countrymen to acknowledge that in his 
loss they had suffered a heavier defeat than if they | 
had failed in that great victory which he had at | 
that moment done so much to ensure! It is in | 
vain to say that the general course and march of 
events would be the same whether such contingen- 
cies had intervened or not. It is sufficient to reply 
that to absolute science there must be no such con- 
tingencies : and that even if, for argument’s sake, it 
were conceded that the general course of evenis 
would be the same, it is impossible to say how their 
march might be retarded or the results modified. 

And as a knowledge of the very minutest of the |} 
antecedents of these events, is as necessary as that 
of the very greatest, to secure a really scientific 
‘*prevision ” of the future; so, if that knowledge 
can be obtained, there is no reason why you should 
not expect, not merely to prophesy history, but to 
prophesy biography also; and to write off each 
man’s life as you please, as well as the life of 
nations! Now, I think even you will hardly have 
the hardihood to deny, that if this be a just logical 
inference, we arrive at a reductio ad absurdum. 

But, in truth, the proverbial mist which in the 
world of politics covers even the nearest horizon; 
which leaves us in utter uncertainty from day to 
day, and extorts from the lips of the most experi- 
enced statecraftsmen of all ages, a perpetual confes- 
sion that their science is little better than the art 
of plausible guessing ; ought to rebuke these follies 
of an overweening speculation. Look abroad upon 
the troubled ocean of European or American poli- 
tics at this moment. How many perplexed state- 
pilots would hail the Pharos of your ‘‘prevision,” 
casting its light upon the deep! But is there one 
of them who hopes ever to see it? 

Of the vanity of such hopes as those you now en- 
tertain, he who, next to Comte, I suspect, has most 
fed them, was himself a proof. With the utmost con- 
fidence he projected a work (which if completed must 
have gone to fifty folios at least) in which he pro- 
posed to inaugurate the ‘science of history,” and 
to breathe into men the spirit of prophecy, even 
if he did not prophesy himself. He had not com- 
pleted his first volume, before he was compelled 
tofeel the work was altogether too gigantic for him, 
or for any one man ; and soon after he had finished 
the second, passed away, leaving but a fragment of 
the monument he had intended to rear. That 
fragment exhibits quite as much the narrowness 
and prejudice, the ignorance and presumption, of 
the author, as it does his acuteness, industry, or 
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learning. As to the general results of any such 
speculations, I strongly recommend to your atten- 
tion the following sentence from an able review of 
his last volume :*— 

‘¢<* Tt were infinite,’ said Lord Bacon, ‘to judge 
the causes of causes, and their impulsions one of 
another.’ To embrace this infinite series is in the 
power of Omniscience alone ; and as the omission 
of a single unit in an intricate calculation disturbs 
the whole result, so, in the great reckoning of 
human history, no positive general knowledge can 
be reached without faculties far surpassing those of 
man. In the divine order of the universe, doubt- 
less each particular event, becoming in its turn 
the cause of innumerable other events, has its 
appropriate place and object ; and the great mys- 
tery of creation is that every event conspires to 
advance the progress of the whole, although the 
freedom of the will of intelligent beings remains 
unfettered in all parts.” 

Of the very limited power of man to deal with 
unknown relations, even where the field is very 
limited, and limited too by himself, we have re- 
cently had a very striking specimen; given, by-the- 
bye, at the very time these vague aspirations towards 
universal science were cropping out, and as if on 
purpose to rebuke them. I refer to the history of 
that unlucky ship, the ‘‘Great Eastern.” Compared 
with the problems which yow aspire to solve, the task 
man here imposed on himself was a mere trifle. 
The object was very definite in itself, and all the 
conditions of success or failure were strictly within 
the limits of pure science, or of those applied 
sciences in which man justly boasts of having intro- 
duced mathematical accuracy ; they were questions 
of pure calculation, founded on the laws of equili- 
brium and of motion, and the powers of resistance 
and tenacity of given materials, and in given forms 
and combinations. It is now seen that in number- 
less instances the anticipations did not correspond 
to experience ; and that the project, limited as it 
was, leaped to conclusions which, if ever to be 
prudently aimed at at all, man could only creep 
and crawl to by a slow process. 

It is now impossible to read the programme of 
her anticipated triumphs before she was launched 
(I was reading one of the most interesting of them only 
the other day), without a feeling of mingled shame 
and wonder as we remember the disastrous course 
of her subsequent history. It is one long series of 
revelations of the inability of man to anticipate the 
unknown relations which are disclosed in the ex- 
perimental tests of any vast but untried scheme. 
| The ambitious grandeur of the project, and the 
| wonderful amount of skill, forethought, and per- 
| severance expended on it, contrasted with the 
| humiliating blunders and oversights, and the 
| disastrous results, read like an impressive illus- 
| tration of Pascal’s sublime musings on the com- 
' bined “Greatness and Misery of man.” Never was 











* “Edinburgh Review,” vol. exiv., p. 211. 





there a trophy of man’s science and skill more con- 
spicuous ; never a failure more ignominious. 

But the crowning paradox of that dream of a 
scientific millennium in which Man,—who you say 
contains within himself the germ of the coming 
Deity,—is to be something worthy of the name, is 
this ;—that so far as any light of present experience 
goes, this poor Deity’s attributes will lie farther and 
farther apart, as time rolls on, and cannot be 
brought together. The theoretic perfection and the 
practical value of his knowledge are, it seems, in 
inverse ratio ! 

**Science is prevision,” you say, and ‘‘ prevision 
is power.” Very well; but first, how far will the 
‘*prevision” go ; and when it is ever so accurate, is 
it always attended with a correspondent power ? 
Now in each case it may be shown there is a very 
near limit which proves poor man to be quite as 
much the baby of the universe as the God of it. 

To take the last point first. Are our “pre- 
visions” always attended with a correspondent 
power? Look at the phenomena of astronomy, the 
most perfect of the sciences; that to which the 
strictest rules of mathematical demonstration have 
been applied, and which, as regards our own 
system, is perhaps nearly as perfect as it will 
ever be. Now with reference to this science, I sup- 
pose it is abundantly clear that the proposition, that 
knowledge is power, is to be received only within 
certain very modest limits. It is a comparatively 
small part of the phenomena that can be turned into 
sources of power (none of them can be at all altered | 
by us), compared with the immense range of the 
science. The phenomena are best known of all; | 
but unluckily they are out of our reaching ; or rather 
luckily, otherwise we should certainly have some 
philosopher trying whether he could not make the 
clockwork of the sun and moon go a little better ; 
or fix planets and comets in new orbits, just for 
the sake of a few verifications of the truths of celes- | 
tial dynamics ; and so we might have the universe | 
brought about our ears some fine morning! Sure I | 
am that M. Comte might feel justified in making 
the most perilous experiments ; for he beli¢ved that 
the ‘‘ heavens declare no other glory” than that of 
Hipparchus and Newton; and that some notable | 
improvements might be suggested in the constitu- | 
tion of the universe. It is well therefore that man 
is restricted, in making his experiments, to little 
bits of mineral and metal; and that he cannot 
verify the darling hypotheses of his inquisitive 
mind on the greater phenomena of the universe ; 
which are happily kept out of his reach, just as we 
put anything we do not wish to see broken out of 
the reach of a monkey. Well, in this science, 
then, of astronomy, in which man knows most, and 
most perfectly, man can apply very few of his facts, 
compared with those he knows, and can modify them 
not at all. They are all placed immeasurably 
beyond him. He can predict the reappearance of a 
comet or the occurrence of a transit for hundreds of 
years after he will be dust; he can calculate the 
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moment of an eclipse a thousand years hence ; but 
he can neither retard nor accelerate nor modify the 
phenomena. He is a perfect prophet so far; he 
has prevision ; but he can’do nothing. 

Take the other case: as to whether his “ pre- 
visions” will go far. In the sciences that most 
nearly concern us—meteorology, medicine, politics, 
and so forth—the phenomena are so complicated, so 
evanescent, and so run into one another, depend on 
such an infinity of causes, and have such an infinity 
of relations, that even M. Comte himself doubts 
whether we shall ever be so happy as to obtain 
prevision of more than averages of events ; yet here, 
if man had but knowledge, he could do much, 
for the phenomena are close to him. So that it 
appears that this illustrious Human God, that is to 
be, knows most accurately when he can do little or 
nothing, and knows little or nothing where, if he 
did know, he could do much! This poor deity has 
his attributes unluckily in different places, and can- 
not put them together; omniscient, but powerless 
in the skies ; all-powerful, if he were not so igno- 
rant, on the earth! The astronomer can compute 
with utmost accuracy the elements of a planet’s 
| orbit, or the curve in which a comet is moving; 
but meantime, poor soul! is not aware that he is 
all the time taking a terrible cold in his freezing 
operations, which in ten days is to put an end to 
all his observations. Meantime, his phenomena go 
on, though he cannot alter them ; though he foresaw 
them, he did not foresee that he would not see 
them! On the other hand, the doctor knows that 
his patient has something very wrong going on 
inside him ; but for his life cannot tell what. It 
may be ‘‘functional,” he says; it may be ‘‘organic;” 
it may be a tumour of fifteen different species, and 
all with very learned names; but it is so latent that 
he cannot reach it, except by taking his patient to 
pieces, which is the very thing that he wishes to 
prevent the said tumour from doing. He hardly 
dares to do anything to the mysterious fabric of 
solids and fluids, and if he does anything is almost 
certain that he will do mischief. The phenomena 
are beyond his ken, and he cannot effectually know 
them. Meantime his patient dies ; and the doctor 
then demonstrates, with exceeding satisfaction to 
himself, and abundant uselessness to the world, 
that it was a hopeless matter from the beginning— 
as he had plausibly conjectured ; that if it could 
but be known with certainty when such a thing 
is coming on, and what it is, something might be 
done! So that we may say, not only that the 
phenomena man knows best he cannot modify, and 
the phenomena he could modify he cannot know ; 
but that in the former his knowledge is so accurate 
that he can prophesy, though he cannot hasten or 
prevent, effects ; while in the latter, in which if he 
did but know he could do something, and often a 
great deal, his knowledge is very apt in many 
| cases to come after the event. Le plaisant Dieu 
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No doubt all things—the great and the little— 
have their fixed relations, but only Omniscience can 
assign and manipulate with them. To Him there 
would be no absurdity in the problem, ‘‘ Given an 
atom, to show the history of the planet of which it 
forms a part:” or, ‘‘ given any thing, to find any 
other thing.” Now this, in reality, is what you folks 
who hope for perfect ‘‘ prevision,” and entire inde- 
pendence of God, aspire to—a problem still more 
hopeless than that old one, ‘‘ given the name of a 
ship and the number of her crew, to find her desti- 
nation !” 

The error is not in supposing that there are not 
fixed relations among all events, for “‘God geome- 
trizes,” as Barrow sublimely said; ‘‘all things to 
Him have weight and measure; but to suppose that 
little man’s brain can hold the huge conditions of 
these problems and differentiate and integrate 
among unnumbered millions of variables, is an 
error of the same kind as if a philosopher should 
suppose that because there must certainly be so 
many gallons of water in the ocean, or so many and 
a fraction over, that therefore they might all be got 
into a quart bottle!” 

The Bible, in this as in other cases, teaches us 
the truest philosophy as well as the truest religion, 
and gives us no half-truth. ‘‘He who spake as 
never man spake ” has instructed us, at one and the 
same time, to remember for our encouragement, and 
confidence in the great Father’s government, that 
there are fixed relations among all events, and that 
‘we may depend on the stability and uniformity of 
His general laws ; that seed-time and harvest, and 
summer and winter, shall never fail ; that the very 
hairs of our head are all noted in His table of 
statistics, and that not a sparrow can fall to the 
ground except as ordained by Him; and yet teaches 
us, in order to maintain our sense of. humility and | 
dependence, that we ‘‘ know not what a day or an ; 
hour shall bring forth.” 

For my own part, while I believe with you in 
man’s indefinite progress in knowledge, I am not || 
ashamed to say that I look for it only in virtue of 
those conditions which He who has made him has 
imposed, and which befit the posture and capacities 
of a dependent and finite nature. I believe with 
those who have hitherto been accounted among the 
wisest of men, that the consciousness of our igno- 
rance is one of the most precious parts of know- 
ledgé, and the sincere confession of it one of the 
surest proofs of wisdom. I believe also that that 
may be said of the conditions of progress in all 
science which Burke, speaking of our ancestors, 
says so beautifully of the conditions of progress in 
political science. ‘‘ Not being illuminated with the 
light of which the gentlemen of France tell us they 
have got so abundant a share, they acted on a 
strong impression of the ignorance and fallibility |, 
of mankind. And He that had made them thus 
fallible, rewarded them for having, in their conduct, 
atteraded to their nature.” HR 
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How grandly those heavy waves are rolling in 
upon this long shingle-beach! Onward they come, 
with an even deliberate march that tells of power, 
|| out of that lowering sky that broods over the 
southern horizon; onward they come, onward ! 
| onward !—each following its precursor in serried 
| ranks, ever coming nearer and nearer, ever looming 
| larger and larger, like the resistless legions of a 
great invading army, sternly proud in its conscious 
strength ; and ever and anon, as one and another 
dark billow breaks in a crest of foam, we may 
fancy we see the standards and ensigns of the 
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threatening host waving here and there above the 
mass. 

Still they drive in; and each in turn curls over 
its green head, and rushes up the sloping beach in a 
long-drawn sheet of the purest, whitest foam. The 
drifted snow itself is not more purely, spotlessly 
white than is that sheet of foaming water. How 
it seethes and sparkles! how it boils and bubbles! 
how it rings and hisses! The wind sings shrilly 
out of the driving clouds, now sinking to a moan, 
now rising to a roar; but we cannot hear it, for 
its tones are drowned in the ceaseless rushing of 




















|| the mighty waves upon the beach and the rattle of 
|| the recoiling pebbles. Along the curvature of the 
shore the shrill hoarse voice runs, becoming softer 
|| and mellower as it recedes ; while the echo of the 
|| bounding cliffs confines and repeats it, and mingles 
|| it with the succeeding ones, till all are blended on 
|| the ear in one deafening roar. 
|| But let us climb these slippery rocks, and picking 
|| Our way cautiously over yonder craggy ledges, 
! leaping the chasms that yawn between and reveal 
|| the hissing waters below, let us strive to attain the 
| vantage-ground of that ridge that we see some 
|| fifty feet above the beach. It is perilous work, 
| this scrambling over rocks alternately slimy with 
|| treacherous seaweed, and bristling with sharp 
|| needle-points of honeycombed limestone — now 
|| climbing a precipice, with the hands clutching these 


| same rough points, and the toes finding a precarious 
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hold in their interstices — now descending to a 
ledge awfully overhung—now creeping along a 
narrow shelf, by working each foot on, a few inches 
at a time; while the fingers nervously cling to the 
stony precipice, and the mind strives to forget the 
rugged depths below, and what would happen if — 
(ah! that ‘‘if!” let us cast it to the winds): 
another long stride across a gulf, a bound upward, 
and here we are. 

Yes, here we stand, on the bluff, looking 
out to seaward in the very eye of the wind. We 
might have supposed it a tolerably smooth slope of 
stone when we looked at the point from the sea, 
or from the various parts of the shore whence we 
can see this promontory. But very different is it 
on a close acquaintance. It is a wilderness of 
craggy points and huge castellated masses of com- 
pact limestone marble, piled one on another in the 
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wildest and most magnificent confusion. We have 
secured a comfortable berth, where, wedged in be- 
tween two of these masses, we can without danger 
lean on one breast-high and gaze over it down upon 
the very theatre of the elemental war. Is not this 
a sight worth the toil and trouble and peril of the 
ascent? The rock below is fringed with great 
insular peaks and blocks, bristling up amidst the 
sea, of various sizes and of the most fantastic and 
singular forms, which the sea at high-water would 
mostly cover; though now the far-receding tide 
exposes their horrid points, and the brown leprous 
coating of barnacles with which their lower sides 
are covered is broadly seen between the swelling 
seas, 

Heavily rolls in the long deep swell of the ocean 
from the south-west; and as it rolls in with its 
huge undulations driven up into foaming crests 
before the shrieking gale, each mighty wave breasts 
up against these rocks, as when an army of veteran 
legions assaults an impregnable fortress. Impreg- 
nable indeed! for having spent its fury in a rising 
wall of mingled water and foam, it shoots up per- 
pendicularly to an immense elevation, as if it would 
scale the heights it could not overthrow, only to 
lie the next moment a broken ruin of water mur- 
muring and shrieking in the moats below. The 
insular peaks and blocks receive the incoming surge 
in an overwhelming flood, which, immediately, as 
the spent wave recedes, pours off through the in- 
terstices in a hundred beautiful jets and cascades ; 
while in the narrow straits and passages the rush- 
ing sea boils and whirls about in curling sheets of 
snowy whiteness, curdling the surface ; or, where it 
breaks away, of the most delicate pea-green hue, 
the tint produced by the bubbles seen through the 
water as they crowd ito the air from the depths 
where they were formed, the evidence of the un- 
seen combat fiercely raging between earth and sea 
far below. 

The shrieking gusts, as the gale rises yet higher 
and more furious, whip off the crests of the break- 
ing billows, and bear the spray like a shower of 
salt sleet to the height where we stand ; while the 
foam, as it forms and accumulates around the base 
of the headland, is seized by the same power in 
broad masses, and carried against the sides of the 
projecting rocks—flying hither and thither like 
fleeces of wool, and adhering like so much mortar 
to the face of the precipice, till it covers great 
spaces, to the’ height of many fathoms above the 
highest range of the tide. The gulls flit wailing 
through the storm, now breasting the wind, and 
beating the air with their long wings as they make 
slow headway ; then, yielding the vain essay, they 
turn and are whirled away, till, recovering them- 
selves, they come up again with a sweep, only again 
to be discomfited. Their white forms, now seen 
against the leaden-grey sky, now lost amidst the 
snowy foam, then coming into strong relief against 
the black rocks—their piping screams, now sounding 
close against the ear, then blending with the sounds 





of the elements, combine to add a wildness to the |} 
scene which was already sufficiently savage. 

But the spring-tide is nearly at its lowest; a || 
rocky path leads down from our eminence to a |} 
recess in the precipice, whence in these conditions 
access may be obtained to a sea-cavern, that we 
may possibly find entertainment in exploring. 

We reluctantly turn our backs upon the mag- 
nificent battle of sea and land, and following this 
sheep-track, scramble down, holding fast by the 
tufts of thrift, round and soft and yielding, but 
sufficiently firm to present some resistance, or by 
the tussocks of wiry grass, till we leap down on 
the great piled masses of marble that past ages have 
thrown from the cliffs upon the beach. Among 
these we find many basins and pools of still water, 
for we are in a deep recess of the promontory, 
whose shelter renders us almost unconscious of the 
fury of the winter wind without; and the masses 
of rock that lie piled about so curb and break the 
force of the incoming sea, that it percolates rather 
than rushes into these secluded nooks. Tall walls 
of stone, too, shut out much of the light of day; 
and as to the sun, only his most slant evening 
rays ever reach this spot: it is enshrouded in an 
obscurity which is most congenial to both the 
plants and the animals which resort to our shores ; 
and here, doubtless, though the season is still 
midwinter, we shall find our searchings rewarded 
by not a few of those creatures, beautiful and 
wondrous, in which the devout naturalist delights 
to trace the handiwork of the God of glory. 

At the very first glanceinto this little rock-hollow, 
all fringed with crimson and purple weed, lined 
with scales of lilac coralline, and .partly shadowed 
by the olive fronds of the leathery tangle, we dis- 
cern many forms of animal life. Here) for instance, | 
is a fine handsome shelled mollusk, ‘the Purple- 
spotted Top.* Before we take him up, letus notice | 
for a moment with what an easy even movement | 
he glides along over the leaves of the ‘seaweed, | 
now over the stony projections of the pool, now on 
the broad weeds again. On lifting the shell, we 
find that the fine, fleshy, apricot-coloured animal 
clings with considerable force to the weed ; and on 
transferring it to a glass bottle, we get a better sight 
of the organ by which it maintains both its stability | 
and its movements. The under-surface of the 
creature, then, forms a long, nearly parallel-sided || 
sole, abruptly pointed behind, where it stretches to 
a considerable distance behind the shell, and 
bounded in front by a slightly-thickened transverse || 
rim, a little arched, and projecting on each side. 
This organ is the foot, and it is composed of mus- 
cular fibres elaborately interwoven, much as in the 
human tongue, whereby great versatility and power 
of motion are communicated to it; indeed, when in || 
motion, it strongly reminds one of the human 
tongue. 








* Trochus ziziphinus, which the reader will see figured 
in the upper right corner of Plate I. 
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The sensitive and muscular foot of our captive 
has already taken hold of the glass side of its prison, 
and it is now smoothly mounting up it. With a 
lens you may see that though it is one undivided 
area, yet in the arrangement of its muscles, it is 
separated into two portions by a line which runs 
down the middle; and that these two sides move 
alternately. The muscles of the right half, for 
example, are moved a little onward, and take a fresh 
hold of the ground, while those of the left remain 
clinging ; then the right half clings, while the left 
relaxes and advances a little beyond the right, and 
| again clings, when the right makes its forward 
|| move. So that the effect is exactly that of two 

feet advancing by alternate steps ; and if your own 
| two feet were enclosed in one elastic-stocking, your 
|| Own progress would appear very much like that of 
|| the Trochus. Indeed, some shellfishes not dis- 
|| tantly allied to this, as the pretty little Pheasant- 
i shell,* which I occasionally find among these rocks, 
| really have the foot divided into two distinct and 
|| separate halves, in which this alternate motion is, of 
|| course, more obvious. 

Looked at from above we discern that this foot 
| thickens towards the middle, where it is overlapped 
| by a broad wing-like expansion on each side. This, 
| for manifest reasons, is known by the name of the 
| cloak or mantle. In all cases it performs import- 
|| ant offices in the economy of the animal, as I shall 
|| presently describe ; and in this instance we see it 
'| is adorned along its edges with certain lappets and 
|| long fleshy taper threads (called cirri), which wave 
|| vivaciously to and fro as the creature crawls. These 
| are probably the seats of a delicate sense—perhaps 
| receiving impressions analogous to those of touch 
|| from the strokes they continually make on the sur- 
|| rounding fluid. 
| In front we see a distinct head, with a broad flat 
! muzzle not altogether unlike that of an ox. On 
|| each side of the back part of this head, there is 
! another long taper thread : these are called tentacles, 

but neither in form nor in structure can we discern 
| any difference between these and the cirri that fringe 

|| the mantle. In all probability they are dlike organs 
} of a highly delicate sense of touch. 
| Immediately behind each of these head-tentacles 
you see a little wart, which has a black bead set as 
it were in its substance. You have often, doubtless, 
observed the similar black points that are placed at 
the tips of the upper pair of the horns (tentacles) 
of the common garden snail; and I daresay, when 
| a child, you have amused yourself by touching 
them, and noticing how instantaneously the sensi- 
|| tive creature would roll them in, so to speak, con- 
| cealing them far in the interior of the inturned 
horns, And every child is taught that these black 
spots are the snail’s eyes; and so, indeed, they are ; 
and these spots on our Top’s warts are its eyes too, 
notwithstanding that some learned naturalists, ap- 
parently from the mere love of paradox, have affected 














* Phasianclla pullus. 








to doubt the fact that such is their function. If 
you could dissect out one of these points, and 
submit it to careful examination with a good micro- 
scope, you would find all the parts essential to an 
organ of vision; there is a sclerotic coat, a distinct 
little pupil and iris, a cornea in front, and a dark 
pigment layer within, with vitreous and aqueous 
humours, and even a crystalline lens for the con- 
densation of the rays of light. Minute these parts 
are, to be sure, but not less exquisitely finished for 
that. Indeed, the more skill they require in the 
demonstrator, the more they reflect the inimitable 
skill of the Creator. Swammerdam, the Dutch 
physiologist, who so beautifully showed the struc- 
ture of the snail’s eye, seems to have feared the 
doubts of his conclusions that would ensue from the 
difficulty of repeating his investigations. ‘‘ But 
who will credit this?” he says; ‘‘ for does it not 
seem impossible that on a point not larger than the 
nib of the pen with which I write, such exquisite art 
and so many miracles should be displayed ?” 

Now, leaving the animal, though we might de- 
vote a few moments to the admiration of its rich 
colours, adorned as is its deep yellow hue with lines 
and clouds of deeper brown, let us look at the shell, 
the solid house of stone, which our friend Trochus 
has himself built up to cover his head in the hour 
of danger. How well has he combined the wtile 


cum dulci /—the comfortable with the ornamental! | 


Its general form is that of a cone of much regu- 
larity, but with an oblique base, and perhaps you 
may be surprised to learn that this conical form is 


but the result.of the winding of a very long cone | 
But if you examine a dead | 


upon itself in a spire. 
shell with care, you will see that it is so ; supposing 


you had a very long and slender hollow cone of | 
plastic material, and beginning with the acute point 








you twined the whole upon itself, descending in a || 


spiral form, you would have the representation of a 


turbinate shell, which, by a little gentle pressure of | 


the fingers, might be moulded, without at all losing 
its essential character, into the exact shape of our 
Trochus, in which the progress of the spire can 
without difficulty be followed, as well by slight 
inequalities of surface as by the arrangement of the 
colours. 

It is one of our showy shells. 


This specimen 
before us has for its ground colour a chaste, cool 
grey, occasionally varied with tints of reddish buff, 
but most conspicuously adorned with a series of large 
and regular spots of purplish crimson running along 
the lower angle of the spire from the base to the 


summit. Each of these spots passes off into an 
oblique line above, the repetition of which augments 
the beauty of the pattern. 

The interior of the shell has a glory of quite 
another character. It is covered with a coat of nacre 
or pearl, of exceedingly brilliant and rich lustre, 
and the presence of this inward pearliness is quite 
characteristic of this genus, and of most of the 
others belonging to the same family, the 7'urbinide. 
Many of the fine large tropical species are specially 
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conspicuous for this adornment, as I have seen in 
those that lie along the dazzling beach of coral- 
sand in lovely Jamaica. The pearl of these shells 
is used in the arts. De Montfort mentions a neck- 
lace which he had seen, that was made out of the 
nacred part of the shell of the Turbo smaragdus, 
and which was much more brilliant and beautiful 
than any of the finest orient pearls.* And Chenu 
observes :—‘* Les grandes esptces fournissent une 
fort belle nacre, employée pour les ouvrages de mar- 
queterie. Quelques espéces ont regu des noms sous 
lesquels les marchands les distinguent: il y a le 
Burgau ou Nacré; la Veuve Perlée, dont les tuber- 
cles extérieurs us¢és ressemblent 4 des perles; la 
Bouche-d’Or, dont la nacre est d’un beau jaune doré ; 
la Bouche-d’Argent ; le Perroquet, ou Turbo Im- 
perial,” etc.+ 

At another time we may examine the structure 
of shell, and inquire by what instruments and 
with what materials the ingenious animal contrives 
to construct so strong and so elegant a dwelling. 
For the present, however, as the month is January, 
we shall, if we sit still longer, run the risk of 
** catching a cold,” if we catch nothing else, though 
the wind is in the south, and the temperature is so 
mild for the season. 

Therefore, we will move about and pursue our 
researches among the rocks and under the loose 
stones. Well, we are rewarded with other speci- 
mens: here are several neat little shells, with a 
lengthened spire, and with a remarkably thickened 
lip. This is the little Thick-lipped Dog-whelk,} a 
very common mollusk with us under such stones 
as these at low water-mark. And here is another 
species of the same genus, the Netted Dog-whelk,§ 
which is a much larger shell, being nearly twice as 
long as the former, and marked with close trans- 
verse furrows, which, crossing the longitudinal ribs 
at right angles, give a peculiar reticulate surface, on 
which the specific name is founded. 

Comparing these shells with the Trochus, we see 
that they have a deep notch cut in the front part, 
of which no sign appears in the latter; and this 
mark, trivial as it may seem, is an important indi- 
cation of the habits of the animal. The inhabitants 
of all shells which have this notch are carnivorous, 
while those with simple lips are herbivorous. The 
Trochus gnaws or rather rasps away the tender 
growth of marine vegetation, or the fronds of the 
grown Alge, with its remarkable palate-ribbon, all 
studded with reversed points, of which I may find 
another opportunity to speak. The Dog-whelk, on 
the other hand, acts the part of a cannibal ogre, 
feeding on his simpler brethren of the bivalve shells ; 
storming their stony castles, in which they seem 
so secure, by open violence. 

Look at this old valve of a Mactra. 
* Conch. Syst. ii., 252. 
+ Leg. Elem. 188. 


t Nassa incrassata. 


Like hun- 





§ Nassa reticulata. A figure of this species is seen in | 


the lower left corner of Plate I. 


dreds more that you may pick up at high water- 
mark, it is perforated by a tiny hole near the hinge, 
so smooth and so perfectly circular, that you would 
suppose a clever artisan had been at work drilling 
the massive stony shell with his steel wimble. No 
such thing: the Dog-whelk has done it: this is the 
breach which he so scientifically effected in the 
fortress ; and hence he sucked out the soft and juicy 
and savoury flesh of his miserable victim. 

In order to understand his plan of operations, let 
us put down our captive, and see him crawl. He is 
not long before he begins to march, on his broad 
oblong foot, which, as you observe, is cream- 
coloured, elegantly splashed and speckled with 
dark-brown. But before he moves he thrusts out a 
long cylindrical proboscis from the front of his head, 
which he carries high aloft and waves to and fro; 
and this organ, we see, fits into the deep notch in 
front of the shell. This proboscis is his drilling- 
wimble. 

This organ is itself a study. Long as it is when 
extended, it can be thoroughly drawn within the || 
body ; and there it forms two fleshy cylinders, one 
within the other, exactly like a stocking half turned || 
on itself. There are proper muscles attached to its 
walls, and to the interior of the head, by extre- 
mities which are branched in a fan-shape, so as || 
greatly to strengthen their insertions ; and these, 
by contraction, draw the one portion within the || 
other. Then there is a broad hoop of muscle, 
which, passing round the inner cylinder, by con- 
tracting pushes it out, and lengthens it. Within 
the interior of this latter there is a long narrow 
ribbon of cartilage, which is armed with rows of || 
sharp flinty points, turned backwards; and this 
tongue or palate, as it is variously called, is the Dog- 
whelk’s weapon. 

We cannot induce the whelk to attack his prey || 
just when we please; but he has been detected in 
the operation, and I will describe it. With his 
broad muscular foot he secures a good hold of the 
bivalve, and having selected his point of attack, in 
| general near the hinge—a selection which probably 

looks more at the superiority of the meat within 
| than at any peculiar facility in the perforation—he 
brings the tip of his extended proboscis to the 
point, so that the silicious teeth can act on the 
shell. Hard as is the calcareous shell, it is not 
proof against the flint; for, without any solvent 
excretion, the aid of which some physiologists have 
been ready to suppose, these glassy points, grating 
round and round as on a pivot, soon wear away the 
substance, and gradually bore the tiny aperture 
which exposes the sapid morsel. 

Continuing our researches, we find, deep in a 
rocky pool under a tuft “of weed, a shell of a pecu- 
liar form, because of the enormous expansion of its 
outer lip. It is known as the Pelican’s-foot,* 
from the resemblance which this lip with its di- 











* Aporrhais pes-pelicani, which the reader will see 
| figured in the centre of Plate I. 
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verging ribs bears to the webbed toes of a water- 
fowl. This, too, is a carnivorous species ; and though 
it is somewhat rare to detect the animal moving, 
even though kept alive in captivity, yet by carefully 
examining this one in its deep pool, before we dis- 
turb its equanimity, we can just see the proboscis 
protruding from the wide square notch in the shell, 
and discern that it is rather prettily coloured, being 
marked with spots of opaque white on a rose- 
coloured ground. 

This species is interesting from the changes of 
figure which it undergoes in its progress from 
youth to maturity. While young the shell is simple, 
with no trace of the expanded lips; and it is only 
at mature age, and rather suddenly, that the shell 
makes its remarkable growth into these far-project- 
ing points and angles, the augmented thickness of 
which is moreover at least equally conspicuous with 
the expanse. 

But far more remarkable changes take place in 
the growth of the shell in a family of signal beauty, 
of which I discern a specimen in yonder cavernous 
hollow. The family I speak of is that of the 
Cowries ; and this individual represents the only 
species that is indigenous to our seas—the little 
Furrowed Cowry.* Let us pause awhile to admire 
it, for it is one of the very loveliest of our marine 
animals. 

The shell itself is doubtless familiar to most of my 
readers, for it is to be picked up on every sandy 
beach. It varies in size from that of a split pea to 
that of a large horsebean. It is elegantly marked 
all over with transverse ridges. These ridges are 
porcellanous white, and the alternate furrows be- 
tween are purplish, or flesh colour. The larger 
specimens commonly display three spots of dark- 
brown, arranged lengthwise. But probably few are 
aware how very elegant a creature it is when 
tenanted by its living inhabitant, and crawling at 
ease in clear water. The foot, on which it glides 
with a slow but smooth motion over the surface 
of the rock on which it habitually dwells, or, if 
you please, on the bottom of the saucer of sea- 
water in which you are examining it, is a broad 
expansion spreading out to twice the superficies of 
the base of the shell. Above this is the fleshy 
mantle, which is so turned up as closely to invest 
the shell, conforming to its shape, and even fitting 
into the grooves between the ridges. This mantle 
can be protruded, at the will of the animal, so far 
that the two sides meet along the top of the shell, 
and completely cover it, or can be completely 
retracted within the wrinkled lips beneath ; and it 
is capable of all gradations of extension between 
these limits. From the front of the shell protrudes 
the head, armed with two straight and lengthened 
tentacles, answering in function and appearance 
to the upper part of the horns in a snail; except 
that the little black points which constitute the 





.* Cyprea Europea, which is delineated in the lower 
right corner of our Plate I. 





visual organs are not in this case placed at the tips, 
but on a little prominence on the outside of the base 
of each tentacle. Above and between these, which 
diverge at a considerable angle, projects the pro- 
boscis, a rather thick fleshy tube, formed by a flat 
lamina, with its edges bent round so as to meet 
along the under side. The interior of this proboscis 
is lined with delicate cilia, by whose constant 
vibrations a current of water is drawn into the 
tube and poured over the surface of the gills, for the 
purpose of respiration. This current may be readily 
perceived by any one who will take the trouble 
to watch, with a pocket-lens, a Cowry crawling 
along the side of a phial filled with sea-water. By 
placing the vessel between youreyeand the light, and 
fixing your attention on the front of the proboscis, 
you will presently perceive the minute particles of 
floating matter (always held in suspension, even in 
clear water) drawn in various directions towards the 
tube, with a motion which increases in velocity as 
they approach, and at length rapidly sucked in, and 
disappearing one after another within. It is an in- 
teresting sight to see, and one that cannot be looked 
on without delight and admiration at this beautiful 
contrivance of Divine Wisdom, for the incessant 
breathing of the respiratory organs in water charged 
with vivifying oxygen. 

Let us look at the vivid hues of all these organs. 
The foot, which expands to so great a length and 
breadth behind the shell, is of a buff or pale orange- 
ground colour, delicately striated with longitudinal 
undulating veins of yellowish white. The mantle 
which embraces the shell is of a pellucid olive, 
thickly mottled and spotted with black, and 
studded with glands protruding through its sub- 
stance, of light yellow; and it is often edged with a 
narrow border of red, The proboscis is vermilion- 
red, varying in brilliancy in different individuals. 
The tentacles are of a paler tint of the same 
colour, speckled with yellow. 

Such, then, is the beauty of the animal which in- 
habits this familiar and plain little shell,—a beauty 
of which those who know it only in cabinets can 
hardly form an idea; while, as the observer gazes on 
it placidly gliding along, he cannot avoid an emotion 
of surprise that such an amplitude of organs can be 
folded within the narrow compass of the shell, and 
protruded through so contracted an aperture. 

You would scarcely recognise in this shell, or in 
the Tiger Cowry that one so often sees on chimney- 
pieces, the model of an ordinary convolute spiral 
shell, such as the snail or the whelk. But in in- 
fancy and youth the Cowry is a shell manifestly of 
such a character, scarcely to be distinguished from 
the Olives and Volutes; a shell with a distinct 
spire, a long wide aperture, and a thin-edged outer 
lip. But when the animal has arrived at mature 
age, a sudden deposition of shelly matter takes 
place on the lip, which is greatly thickened, and 
which expands above so as to conceal the spire, 
bending inward at the same time and approaching 
the inner lip, so as to reduce the aperture to a very 
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narrow line. Finally, a thick coat of ennai or 
glassy porcellanous lime, is spread over the entire 
surface of the shell, from the narrow aperture to 
the back-line, which coat takes the form of those 
transverse folds which are so characteristic of the 
species and so elegant. 

Here, clinging to the perpendicular wall of rock, 
sheltered snugly by an overshadowing stone, which 
I have just removed, is a lovely specimen of the 
Squin or Scallop.* In the ages of monkery, when 
men’s eyes were more directed to the land where 
the blessed Lord Jesus once sojourned than to the 
place where He now is, and pilgrimage to an earthly 
country was more valued than that to a heavenly, 
this shell affixed to the hat was the accepted sign 
that the wearer had visited Jerusalem, and re- 
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| ceived the homage of sanctity that such a pilgrim 
claimed. 


“ He quits his cell, the pilgrim staff he bore, 
And fixed the scallop in his hat before.’”’+ 


Some mystic connexion, some secret sympathy, 
was assumed to exist between the scallop and St, 
James, the brother of the Lord, first bishop of 
Jerusalem. What it was appears to be irrecover- 
ably lost in the darkness of those very dark ages, 
and is doubtless not worth the hunting up. We 
may leave such puerilities to consider the impress 
of His divine hand which the Allwise God hath 
made on the shell of the mollusk that inhabits it. 

These bivalves have been called the ‘‘ butterflies 
of the sea,” as well on account of the vivid and | 





‘eown ip P. H. Gosse.) 


varied colours with which their broad wing-like 
valves are painted, as of their agile fluttering and 
flying movements. We frequently see them, espe- 
cially for some time after having been taken and 
put into an unfamiliar scene, as our aquariums, 
shoot hither and thither through the water, with 
irregular zigzag flights, accompanied with fitful 
openings and closings of the valves. These leaps 
and flights seem to have no determinate object, 
except ‘‘the letting off the steam” of their exube- 
rant animal vivacity ; but the creatures have the 
power of directing their leap by a forcible ejection 
of water from any given part of the compressed lips 
of the mantle.t 

It is a very pretty sight to see a healthy Pecten 
in a vessel of clear sea-water. The elegant valves 
are opened to a considerable width, perhaps to half 
an inch or more, and the entire aperture all round 





* Pecten opercularis, of which see a group in Plate II. 
} See “ Devonshire Coast,” p. 50, et seg. 
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is filled by a curtain, which drops from one to the 
other, perpendicularly, a little way within the mar- 
gin. This is the mantle, and it is generally painted 
with rich colours, in irregular patterns, often of 
spots and marbled clouds of black on a rich green 
ground, or pearly-green clouds on flesh-colour— 
sometimes pale-yellow clouds on velvet-black ; but 
these hues have no perceptible relation with those 
of the shell. Looking closely, you see that the 
mantle is not single, but composed of two curtains, 
whose edges meet in the middle. And now these 
are slightly separating, and giving us a peep into 
the interior : but the most notable thing we see is 
the array of long white taper tentacles which pro- 
ceed from each edge, and wave to and fro in the 
clear water ; while another row of similar organs, 
but larger, is affixed to each curtain along the line 
where it starts from the shell. And along this same 
line, scattered between the bases of the larger 





+ Parnell’s “‘ Hermit.” 
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on the other curtain) of beads, which seem to be 
turned out of the richest and most lustrous gems. 
Even the unassisted eye is arrested by their flash- 
ing bri'liance, but with a powerful lens they look 
like rubies set in sockets of sapphire, from which 
the light blazes forth with incomparable brilliance. 
These are the Pecten’s eyes, each of which possesses 
all the parts requisite for perfect vision. 

The valves vary much in colour. Some are pure 
white ; some white with a crimson line along the 
summit of each radiating ridge; some rosy, crimson, 
or lilac ; some cream, straw-yellow, deep yellow ; 
some dull brick-red, dark purplish-red, or sienna- 
brown; some are marbled with black on a red 
ground, making a very rich pattern. 

The largest specimens, and those with greatest 
variety in hue, are found in deep water, and for the 
most part congregated in large numbers on some 
particular spot of the sea-bottom, which is called 
a scallop-bed. Such are found in Weymouth Bay, 
and in Torbay; and there the shellfish can be 
obtained in sufficient quantity for the market. At 
Weymouth there is a considerable business done in 
these delicacies, which is, however, almost all in 
the hands of one dealer, from whom I have collected 
some details of interest. 

The ordinary trawlers avoid the scallop-beds, if 
possible, because they are liable to have their nets 
torn by them—the sharp valves doubtless catching 
and cutting the meshes. But they often bring up 
many unintentionally, and a naturalist would find 
a trawler’s refuse a most productive field : for num- 
bers of rare and valuable zoophytes and other forms 
of life come up attached to the shells, which might 
easily be saved, but are not; the men “‘ have no 
time, for they are so anxious to get their craft 
into a berth, and then to take out the fish as soon 
as the trawl is up.” 

Twenty bushels of scallops are sometimes taken 
at once ; but this is rare. The average produce of 
the Weymouth trawlers is five bushels per week, 
which are readily sold at twopence per hundred— 
about seven hundred going to the bushel. The 
customers are ‘‘ mostly the genteels,” who eat the 
morceaux stewed with flour or scolloped. The 
worthy woman who commands the supply had had 
the trade in her hands for twenty-eight years (in 
1853); she had never heard them called by any 
other name than ‘‘Squins,” though she understood 
they were called Scallops in some places. ‘‘Squin” 
is by some said to be a corruption of ‘‘ Quin,” after 
the actor and epicure of that name, who is reported 
to have been fond of the delicate mollusk ; but I 
much doubt the derivation.* 

As a proof of the tenacity of life possessed by 
this species, a fisherman assured me that he once 
put a quantity in a bag into a cupboard, and forgot 





* Quin died in 1766. Montagu, in 1803, says of this 
Pecten, that “it is known by the name of Frills or 
Queens,” with no allusion to the acter. The term 
“frill” obviously refers to the form of the shell. 








tentacles, there is a row (and a corresponding one 





them, till, after the lapse of a week, turning them 
out he found them alive. 

But now another object of interest claims atten- 
tion: for in this cavern, closely squeezed in be- 
tween the layers of stone, I see the satiny-white 
skin of a glorious Sea-cucumber. And now to get 
him out—there’s the rub. So firmly imbedded is 
he, so deeply ensconced, that no pushing with 
fingers or sticks will avail; indeed, I can but just 
touch his body with my finger-ends poked in to the 
utmost. No; we must cut away the rock above 
and below with the strong steel chisel, by means of 
well-directed strokes of a heavy hammer. Slow 
work it is, for the rock is awfully hard : the prize, 
however, cannot escape, and the chief point of 
solicitude is not to crush it in the process. At 
length a fortunate blow splits off a slice of rock, 
which leaves the unhappy skulker defenceless. Now 
I get my fingers gradually behind him, and force 
him out, gently and tenderly ; sucker after sucker 
he is compelled to let go, and now here he is in my 
hand, shrunken indeed, and squeezed flat from his 
very shrinking in the close crevice, but all un- 
broken and none the worse. 

This is a much more sluggish creature than any 
of the mollusks that we have been capturing: no 
sooner are they put into water than they are active, 
and at once display their attractions ; this animal, 
on the contrary, will be perhaps several days in 
your tank before he will feel himself sufficiently at 
home to unfold his splendid array of tentacles. But 
then it is indeed a magnificent coronet of plumes 
wherewith the headless king is adorned. 

The'Sea-cucumber soon finds himself a snug berth 
among the rock-work of the tank ; pressing his body 
between the pieces just as when we saw him first, 
but taking care to leave space to protrude his front. 
Then this part evolves, and a deep collar of dark 
purple is seen, from which a ring of ten somewhat 
thick stems arises, tapering to a point and arching 
outwards. These are of a purplish-black hue, and 
are studded with short branches set on in a spiral, 
which again branch and branch again, each terminal 
point bearing a white papilla; so that the whole 
constitutes a series of conical aggregations of white 
dots clustering about the black stems, something 
like pointed cauliflowers, and forming, as they wave 
to and fro in the clear water, a very charming 
spectacle.* 

The suckers, which, when the animal first came 
into our possession, were apparent only as little 
warts, arranged in five clustered rows down the 
angles of the body, are now seen to be long tubes, 
each with an adhering disk. at its extremity, by 
which it anchors to the surrounding stones. The 
mechanism of these suckers does not importantly 
differ from that of the same organs in the Star- 
fishes. Indeed, notwithstanding the very wide 





* The principal figure in Plate III. re ts this 
ies (Pentact tactes) in the expanded condition 
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diversity of form and appearance between the two 
animals, the Cucumber and the Star are so nearly 
allied as to belong to the same class, that named 
EcHINODERMATA ; the Sea-urchins, creatures totally 
diverse in aspect from both, connecting the forms 


| together. 


And this Cucumber, again, is connected with the 


proper worms (ANNELLIDA) by some obscure ani- 


| mals which bear the name of Siponcles. 





Here is 
one which may illustrate the form, the Dotted 
Siponcle.* It has a cylindrical body, rounded and 
abruptly pointed behind, which is of a light-brown 
hue, with a satiny gloss ; but the hue resolves itself 
under a powerful lens into a freckling of pale dots, 


Drawn by P. H. Gosse.} 


till it is quite concealed. Then again it is unrolled, 
and so on alternately. Doubtless the function of 
respiration is performed by this action ; and perhaps 
also food is collected and swallowed. 

One species of this creature, the Hermit Sipon- 
cle,+ common enough with us, is in the habit of 
appropriating old deserted shells of univalve mol- 





* < rn punctatissimus, figured in Plate III., to 
the left. 


+ Sipunculus Bernhardus. 





Plate III. 





excessively numerous, on a brown ground, and the 
lustre into a multitude of close-set annular wrinkles, 
What is curious in the creature is the protrusion 
and retraction of its trunk. From the front end of 
the body we see rapidly protruding, by evolution of || 
the parts, a rather slender trunk, till it attains 
about one-third the length of the body ; then its 
tip expands, and is seen to be surrounded by eight 
rows of black points, and within these a circle of 
slender, white, thread-like tentacles. 
are the representatives of the gorgeous head-plumes 
of the Cucumber. Immediately the long trunk is |} 
turned out to the utmost, it begins to be rolled in || 
again ; and this process goes on with equal rapidity || 
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lusea,—as the periwinkle, or the pelican’s-foot, for 
its own residence. In this case it builds up a wall 
of sand-atoms, cemented by a glue of its own se- 
creting, across the shell-aperture, leaving only a 
small central orifice, through which it may protrude 
its curious trunk, 

Thus we discern the infinite and inexhaustible 
resources of the Divine Wisdom in the contrivances 
which have for their object the preservation, sus- 
tentation, and comfort of worms so obscure and 
humble as these. Discerning, let us adore! 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
By ISAAC TAYLOR. 


Ir.—A DARK N 


IGHT’S RIDE. 


“The Night also is Thine.” 


WE sometimes hear the recommendations of town | 
life and of country life set forth in contrast, as if to | 
make the most of the rival prerogatives of each of 
these dissimilar modes of existence; and in such 
instances, of course, an advocate on each side does 
his best for his client. For my own part, although 1 
range myself, all things considered, very decisively 
on the side of the country, I am not in fact either 
an enthusiast for the country, or a fanatic in my 
dislike of cities. I am tolerant of tastes, and say 
—Every one to his liking; or rather I would say 
—Every one for the lot that has been assigned to 
him by Providence; and let every one make the 
utmost improvement in his power of that lot, 
whether ‘‘the lines may have fallen to him in 
pleasant places,” or not so. 

But now there are two of the prerogatives of 
rural life which (and one of them especially) are 
often, so far as I have seen, lost sight of when the 
pleasures and the bright-coloured enjoyments that 
attach to a thatched-roof home are enumerated. 
In truth, if such an enumeration be intended for 
the perusal of town-bred folks, it is not very likely 
that what I have in my eye just now would find 
a place at all therein; nay, both of them, it is 
probable, would be studiously omitted from the 
list ; nor indeed am I sure that any but a very 
few, even among thorough-going country folk, would 
hold either of them in very high esteem, as things 
to be desired and enjoyed. I will therefore artfully 
bring into the front place that one of these two 
recommendations of country life the claims of which 
may not perhaps be disputed ;—it is this: that, in 
the country ordinarily, if not often, but in cities 
never, there may be gazed upon the apocalypse of 
the starry heavens, with all its wonder-fraught 
magnificence, unobscured, from the zenith to the 
horizon! Far away from towns and cities it must 
be—far beyond the skirts, as well of smoke as of 
gaslights, and of the various exhalations of human 
assemblages, that the starlit sky—specially the sky 
of a winter’s night—exhibits itself to the silent 
earth—a spectacle how glorious and awful in 
its magnificence! Resplendent is this revelation, 
even in this latitude of 52; and sometimes, if 
not often—or perhaps only at four o’clock of a} 
December morning—this brilliance is more than 
a sparkling splendour ; for it is a steady glare of 
diamonds, each beaming down upon earth with a 
fixed look, as if to hit a mark’: so it is with 
Aldebaran, and Arcturus, and Sirius, and the three 





stars of Orion’s Belt. So it is in a keen winter's | 
morning—such a morning as I am thinking of ; then | 
v-7 


it is as if the constellations of the zodiac had all 
been lit up afresh, in preparation for a royal 
entrance! The starry heavens, bright in this 
fashion, are to be seen in the country—not in cities, 
or near them, 

As to the starry heavens, so far as these are 
visible at all in towns, the less that is said of them 
the better. My good friend! my worthy city corre- 
spondent ! what do you know of the heavens ? When 
you are our guest at Christmas you would think it 
no instance of hospitality, or you would think me 
crazed, if I were to rap at your chamber-door at five 
in the morning. ‘‘What for?” you ask. ‘Only 
to come abroad and look at the Milky Way!” Not 
to insist upon the thickened atmosphere where your 
home is—the realm of chimneys—there are the 
chimneys themselves ;—there are the long lines of 
the roofs of five, seven-storied houses ;—there are 
the churches and all the triumphs of architecture ; 
—there are colossal monuments, and warehouses 
also, which, on the right hand and on the left hand, 
hedge in the prospect, leaving you barely a narrow 
strip of sky. Of no avail is it to you, my town 
friend, that, as the winter months come on— 


‘Orion, winter’s sentinel ascends, 
And o’er the sleeping world his watchful light sus- 
pends.” 


My city friend, the starry sky, with all its wealth 
of meditative nourishment for the higher life—it is 
mine, it is not yours ! 

But now, as to the second of those prerogatives of 
country life, of which I am intending to say some- 
thing, [ ought, perhaps, to introduce it with a line 
or two of apology ; for what I am thinking of (and 
I am thinking of it as having a place among the 
enjoyments of rural life) is—A Dark Nicur. I 
mean, a night really dark, which is not so frequent 
an occurrence, taking the year round, as you might 
suppose: speaking colloquially, a dark night is not 
an every-day occurrence. Nights as absolutely 
lightless as some central cavern among the roots of 
the mountains may be, are not many in the round 
of the year. There may be two or three such nights 
occurring between October and February. Or in 
some years there may not be even one such night. 
Take notice that I am not here speaking of nights 
which may be thick with fogs; for in a fog, although 
it be thick as gruel, there will be some light, so that 
you may see your hand, or a white handkerchief, 
albeit you may run against a post, or tumble into 
a ditch. For producing a genuine dark night, 
several atmospheric and meteorologic conditions 
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must combine; of which conditions, little thought 
of as they are, I propose in this paper to say some- 
thing. But before I do so I will take you, my 
reader, by the hand, and with your leave we will 
make our way together into the vault, unwalled and 
roofless, of a dark night—the objectless nowhere— 
in finding our way through which the blind man 
has his advantage : for it is what he has been used 
to, year after year ; whereas we have had but little 
practice in that awful region, and you none at all, 
perhaps. Yet with only an occasional experience 
one may have learned to be somewhat at home in an 
out-of-door night ; and, in fact, one may have come 
to enjoy it. One may have made acquaintance with 
the physiognomy of darkness, and may know how 
to converse with it, and how also to behave oneself 
with decorum in passing through its solemn 
domains. 

A dark night, then—in the open country, and to 
a country-bred man (and to one moreover who can 
give a proper reason for being out at such a time)— 
is a choice opportunity. Alone, at such a time, the 
meditative man breathes at liberty. What shall I 
say in commendation of a pitchy dark night—and 
in what terms shall I commend it? I will say of 
it—it is the high holiday of thought. At such a 
time the mind asserts its supremacy in regard to 
the body. Sight is a tyrant among the senses; but 
now this sense is doing penance ; and it is made to 
feel its helplessness in a very peculiar manner. It 
is not as when this lordly faculty closes its shutters 


of its own accord—intending anon to open them at 
its pleasure: nor is it as in a dark room, which 
may be exchanged in a moment for candlelight or 


daylight. Abroad, in a really dark night, sight is 
struggling to see: the eyeballs glare into nothing, 
to no purpose; and then, when the sense of sight 
feels itself at fault, the rich conceptive faculty 
which, when once it has gathered its stores, owns 
no further dependence upon any of the senses, 
glories in the exercise of its inherent powers. 

For the purpose of plunging into the cavern of a 
dark night with advantage, I take my start—not 
from the bright home which I left at dusk ;—not 
so: with the sweet gentle glitter of the fireside 
fresh in my thoughts—not so :—for this same sweet 
glitter of home and its comforts shall have a place, 
this evening, upon the far-off horizon of my home- 
ward midnight journey. Let me suppose that, 
having concluded my errand—whatever it might 
be—in the small town which stands as the metro- 
polis of our rural district, nine miles from home, 
my trusty horse is brought forth in front of the 
‘*Brown Bear” by the good fellow who rules the 
stableyard there. By the help of his dim lanthorn 
| I find my way into the stirrup, and gain my seat, 
| and am launched with his benediction, “‘ Wish you 
safe home, sir,” into the abyss. It is my horse and 
| I that make this adventure. Better in such a night 
|/ man and horse, than man alone; and this for 
|| several reasons: first, that the man is carried at 


} 
his ease, instead of carrying himself; and secondly, 














that if I had a companion of my own species we 
might perchance differ as to the road, and perhaps 
wrangle, and part company; but as to my horse— 
he and I have long ago come to an understanding as 
to what is to be done in the event of a disagreement 
concerning the road. My horse is reasonable, and | 
so am I—to this extent at least; and the terms of 
our agreement are these :—on any occasion, if I have 
a motive for turning off, right or left, taking a road 
other than the direct road home, I give him notice 
of my purpose—not with the useless barbarity of 
the rowel, but with a slight nip of the leg on the 
near, or the off side, as the case may be, and a 
certain handling of the snaffle which he perfectly 
understands, and which he does not question. 
Otherwise, and if we are of one mind as to reaching 
home by the shortest cut, he knows that I am used 
to commit that business to him—which he is equal 
to without my interfering. I leave him plenty of 
rein, so that he may look to his path. He is 
thinking of a warm stable—a clean bed, a bran 
mesh with beans, a bite of sweet hay, a rub-down, 
and a ten-minutes’ pull of the ears by his indulgent 
groom. For my part, I am thinking—of what I am 
thinking about—and which he could not compre- 
hend if I were to talk to him about it for an hour. 
Not only does my horse know his road, but I believe 
that for finding it he would choose a pitchy dark 
night rather than a moonlight night; and especially 
if he be one of the privileged class—well used to 
oats and the currycomb, and not one that, as the 
jockey says, has been ‘‘worked off his-legs.” Let 
me tell the unlearned reader that the horse is of a 
nervous temperament, and is highly imaginative. 
He has his own notions of the supernatural :—he is 
superstitious in his way; he trembles, every joint of 
him, at objects that are dimly revealed. He does not 
admire moonlight, with its ambiguous illumination 
of objects: he does not like anything that he does 
not quite understand: he is no admirer of Rem- 
brandts in landscape. Give him either noon-day, 
or else—what we have got now—a pitchy dark 
night. It may seem strange that the animal that 
has courage enough to take pleasure in a cavalry 
charge, and that thinks the roar of cannon a sweet 
music, has not courage for the moonlight ghosts 
that lurk in a country lane, albeit no such beings 
ever did him any harm. 

But we—horse and rider—are now started on our 
way home. As we move off from the inn-door 
there is a gust of wind down the street, and the 
‘* Brown Bear,” overhead, gives a screech, as if to 
express his wonder that any people in their senses 
should quit their hinges to venture abroad in such a 
night as this! Yes, but so it is often, that folks 
who have nothing to do from year’s end to year’s 
end but to tell which way the wind blows, are wont 
to shrug their shoulders when men of action are 
seen going hither and thither, on serious affairs. A 
grocer’s window oppositethe gateway of the ‘‘ Brown 
Bear” shows a dim light. When therefore the 
ostler turns into the stable to renew his nap on 
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the litter, there is a faint flare upon the road: it is 
a sort of preparation for the darkness before us, 

I have said the horse knows his way home 
candle or no candle, therefore I let bim find it for 
himself ; and I will give this word of advice to 
nervous, inexperienced riders, that they take too 
much upon themselves when they snatch at the 
bridle, as they often do. When you worry your 
horse by pulling at the curb-rein (the curb itself 
is altogether a wrong thing) you distract his atten- 
tion from his proper business. He is a better 
judge than you can be as to the distance his nose 
should be from the road, so that he may see it to 
|| advantage. It is quite a mistake to hold up his 
head :—the darker the night, the more freedom you 
should give him. Besides this, the horse finds his 
way at night as much by the earas by the eye. 
Even in broad day it is greatly by the hearing 
that he does so; and at night the other senses are 
quickened when the perceptions of sight are at fault. 
The horse, on an accustomed road, knows perfectly 
what sort of echo it is that should come from every 
well-known wall and fence—from the boarding of 
a barn, or from the wall of a gravel-pit—and he 
understands also the no-echo when the road runs by 
the side of an expanse of water. In a still winter's 
night sound travels twice its statute distance. So 
it is that, in such a night, the farmyard dogs will 
bay one another across the country at distances at 
which thunder is not heard. My horse, it is 
likely, hears the bark of his own friend, the home- 
dog, miles before his rider begins to listen for it. 
| Then he is attentive to catch near sounds which tell 
| him what is his exact distance from the ditch or 
| hedge, on either side. The start of a rabbit in the 

wood, or the rustle of the sere-leaves in the hedge, 
when the weasel or the rat rushes up the steep 
| bank, are notices to him of his longitude upon the 
width of the road ;—and more to him than any 
| other sound is the unceasing clink of his own four 
| shoes upon the gravelly road. This music of the 
shoes—the charm of which is well understood by 
horsemen who are often homeward bound at night 
—has more meaning in it than may be imagined by 
those whose experiences are not of that order. If 
the sides of the road be soft—if they be heather or 
| green banks—the clink of the. shoe on the hard road 
is, as one might say, an aydible chart of the way, 
| most serviceable ; for if ggce you diverge upon the 
| Spungey sward, even a stone’s throw, it may be long 
| before you get again wpon the beaten way home. 
| This is not all: there. is another kind of guidance 
which is welcome as often as it comes—and it comes 
often for the, temfort of those who indeed are going 
Tight. Thig,is what happens whenever the horse- 
shoe-ztheyhind shoe most. often—brings a gush of 
spexke. font a flint ; for then I know that all is right 
+80, fir;;'although there may be flints perchance on 
vtha ;taaf.by..the roadside, yet as these are not 
bedded : s6lid-they put forth no sparks. It is true 
cthe Jightning flash, once and again, which sheds a 
flare. for a moment upon the naked boughs and 








trunks of the trees, may show a traveller his place ; 
but not in the useful way that is done by the flint 
and steel of the horse’s tread, which gives a good 
illumination over the entire width of the road. In 
a journey by night the momentary glare of a flash 
of lightning, with its roll of thunder, might be 
likened to the sudden waking-up of a deadened 
conscience, showing a man, to his dismay, the 
reality of the things in the midst of which he 
stands; but now these sparks, struck out of the road 
itself, are comparable to the whisper&d notices of a | 
good conscience, which, if a man is moving amid 
perplexities—or as in the dark—seem to say to him, 
‘* This is the way—go on therein.” 

Thus far on my way home; and now, as we have | 
come upon the upland—where, if there be light at 
all, a little may be discerned, a little visible dis- 
tinction between earth and sky—I allow my horse 
to take care of himself and of me, and, much at my 
ease, amuse the time in entertaining two questions 
which the darkness about me suggests. First, 
whence comes the peculiar darkness of this night, or 
how is it produced? and secondly, what is it for: or | 
what are the purposes in the great economy of nature 
which it subserves? The first named of these two 
questions is meteorological ; the second touches, as 
chemistry, on the two physiologies—that of the 
vegetable, and that of the animal world. A word 
then for the first of these problems. It cannot be 
needful to give any reader of “Good Words” a 
caution to this effect, that the darkness of night— 
thinking of it in a planetary or astronomic sense— 
is sumply the consequence of the earth’s diurnal 
revolution, which turns a hemisphere away from 
sunlight for a half of all time, and into sunlight for 
another half (the entire globe considered apart from 
its own lurch in its orbit). The astronomic cause of 
night we therefore put out of view just now, inas- 
much as it attaches to all nights alike, round the 
year. But now we are to speak of those causes 
which take effect in rendering some nights pre- 
eminently dark. These causes are of two kinds—the 
one is properly meteorologic, the other is chemical, 
or elementary. But, whether the cause be astro- 
nomic, or meteorological, or chemical, it will always 
be seen, so far as we are permitted to understand 
the vast mechanism of the world, that in the ma- 
terial, as in the spiritual world, all things—or let 
us say, all things that are of Gop—are, without 
ceasing, working together for the good of His 
creatures. 

A Dark Night, no doubt, is always a cloudy 
night; but it is not true, conversely, that every 
cloudy night is dark. There are nights iv which, 
although there is not a chance of seeing a star, 
there is nevertheless light enough for all purposes 
of travel—whether walking, riding, or driving. 
Very dark such nights may seem to you, if you 
look abroad from out of the lit-up drawing-room ; 
but they are not so to the habituated traveller. A 
night pre-eminently lightless is one that is evenly 
cloudy—it is never a stormy sky :—it is not a sky of 
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Alpine masses, towering into the ethereal sublime. 
It is—below at least—a tranquil night ; and it 
is genial in temperature—much more so than is 
often a clear summer’s night. The earth’s own 
temperature, not now radiated into the celestial 
spaces, is shut in—it is ovened, or muffled up; and 
this warmth is agreeably suffused throughout the 
space intervening between the earth and its cloudy 
envelope. A uniform vapoury firmament constitutes 
the inferior stratum, which at once shuts in the 
warmth of the planet and shuts out the starry sky. 


| Yet this one envelope, by itself, would leave us 


quite light enough to see the road—even to see 
the hand-post, and enough perhaps to read the 
inscription thereupon. There must be a second cover- 
ing to create a dark—DARK NIGHT. There must be 


| @ loftier firmament—there must be an unbroken 


| expanse of cloud, between which and the lower 


stratum there will be a space of perhaps a mile in 
altitude; or two miles may intervene. It is this 
upper tier—it is this roofing, high above the roof— 
it is this ample overall that, in the meteorologic 
sense, gives us here below indeed—a Dark Night. 

And who is it now that, at the mid-watch of such 
a night, shall volunteer, as an atéronaut, to ascend, 
breaking a way through the inferior cloud-mass, 
into the space between these two firmaments? Shall 
we venture this, if not in fact, in fancy ? 

This awful upper world—this gloomy Sahara of the 
skies—this far outspread wilderness, which fleshly 
foot might not tread—this treacherous pavement of 
the unsubstantial region—this bladeless range of 
vaporous hills and valleys—this land of silence— 
shall we dare even to imagine what its aspects may 
be? We call it a land of silence ; but in this region 
there may be going on conflicts of mighty winds— 
storms may be hatching there—tempests may be 
sporting one with another, and making trial of their 
lusty forces in sham contentions. Or else, all may 
be still throughout the void; nor will there there 


be wanting just that glimmer of starlight which 


struggles through the upper roof: it is glimmer 


| enough to help us in looking athwart the pavement 


'| roof and of the uether expanse: 
| landscape would be revealed which would be fit 


through which we have broken a way. Moreover, 
once and again during this midnight, a lightning flash 
will scud from end to end of the vault, showing 
out, for an instant, the rugged surfaces, both of the 
in this instant a 


image of those crooked caverns that run this way 


| and that way among the roots of the world. 


But beside, or along with this double (or perhaps 


| treble) wrapper, shutting in the warmth of the 
| earth, and shutting out from it the light of heaven, 
| there is, as above said, an elementary condition of 
| the atmosphere which is concerned in producing a 


|| dark night, and which may be spoken of as chemical, 


| rather than as meteorological. A word or two may 


! be hazarded on this obscure subject—imperfectly 


| understood as it is at present. The relation between 


what is called Latent Heat and Sensible Heat is not 
only speeific in regard to any substance we may 
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be speaking of—as, for instance, one of the metals, 
each by itself, or stone, or marble, or wood, or 
earth—but it is variable in each of these substances, 
considered by itself, at different times: the latent 
heat and the sensible heat, say of a metal, may be 
thought of as if they were two weights in a balance 
—the one rising just in proportion as the other falls, 
When the smith at his forge, in the early morning, 
beats a bit of rod until it shows an angry red, so 
that he kindles his fire by this means, he dislodges 
so much of the latent heat as suffices to render the 
bit of iron first sensibly hot, and then incandescent. 
But this relation between the two conditions of the 
mass may be altered by insensible or imperceptible 
causes, as well as by the blacksmith’s blows on his 
anvil. 

Popularly speaking, it is the same as to light. 
In all bodies there is a store—and it is a vast store— 
of latent light (so we may, and must, speak of what 
is unknown, otherwise than in some of its relations), 
The latent light may become sensibly luminous by 
friction, or by concussion, or by chemical action, 
or by the process of putrefaction (as in stale fish); 
and also by shifting conditions of the atmosphere, 
or of the gases that are commingled with it, of which 
very little is known. The atmosphere—if we are 
speaking not of any small volume of it, but of the 
entireness of it, in its height and mass, as indicated 
in the barometer—is sometimes in a condition to 
be absorbent of light, which then is absorbed in its | 
substance ; or at other times this absorbent condi- 
tion is reversed. Light, unabsorbed—luminous light 
—is in a measure sensible: that is to say, the mass | 
of the atmosphere surrounding the planet is in 
degree luminous—not as in ¢wilight, by the re- 
siduary illumination of the sun; or by that of the 
stars and planets; but by its own proper force, it 
has become so. Setting off from the account, and 
duly considering the difference occasioned by more 
or less of mist or haziness in the atmosphere at 
different times, and allowing also for what miay be 





due to the presence or the absence of the principal | 
planets, there is a great difference between one | 
starlight night and another, which is attributable | 
to this variable condition of the atmosphere as to 
the relative amount of latent and of sensible light. 
If the night be cloudless and the atmosphere free 
from vapour, and if it be also in an absorbent 
condition as to light, then the azure of the heavens 
has a peculiar, or one might well call it, an awful 
depth of colour, upon the ground of which the con- 
stcllations shine out, and show their configurations 
with wondrous advantage, as if they were seé upon | 
the deepest cobalt. But if, instead of this cloudless- 

ness, there be (along with the above-mentioned con- 
dition of the atmosphere) what I have just now | 
spoken of—an extensive platform of compacted | 

cloud, and then above this, a second such firma- 
ment (perhaps a third)—the concurrence of these 

several conditions spreads upon the earth indeed a 

sepulchral shroud ; and at such a time those whose 

lot it is to find their way through winding country 
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lanes know what it is to walk, or to ride, or to 
drive—not by sight, but by faith. 

Here then again our text has its meaning— 
“The night also is Turn,” and to this might be 
added another biblical word, which, understanding 


it in all its significance, carries a sort of double: 


meaning: ‘‘The darkness and the light are both 
alike unto Tuer.” Alike they are, not only 
because they are the same to the eye of Omni- 
science, but because they are the same to that 
Creative Energy which has a work to do in day- 
light, and quite another work to do in the pitchy 
darkness of such a night as this is. I have spoken 
just now of my entrance upon the vault of a dark 
night, as if it were a sepulchre—an abode of death. 
It may indeed be a place of silence, but a region 
of death it is not; of life rather—life concentrated : 
yet it is life hid, or life in preparation—it is life in 
store for a season at hand, and ready to be revealed 
in the next ensuing morning of a sunny May or 
June. 

Heat and light, when they are acting in com- 
bination, from sunrise to sunset of a summer's day, 
are the great stimulants of life throughout the 
vegetable and the animal kingdoms. But there are 
processes in the organisation of the one as well as of 
the other which demand the intermittent action of 
both ; and moreover there are processes which need 
the presence of one of these irritants apart from the 
other. That is to say, vegetable and animal 
organisations require at times that, while one of 
these stimulants is fully in action, the other should 
be wholly withdrawn; or at least should be in 
abatement. How far the magnetic and electric 
conditions of the planet are wrought upon in the 
upper region of full solar splendour, and of extreme 
cold, is not (I believe) as yet known to Science. It 
may be that the polar aurora, in both hemispheres, 
is related to this agency of light when taking effect 
apart from heat. There is, however, no question as 
to the function of heat, when it bears upon vege- 
table and animal organisations in the absence of 
light, or during those diurnal periods when light is 
wholly latent, or is barely sensible. In relation to 
vegetable, as to animal life, the alternating influence 
of heat and light, and also of heat, apart from 
light, is shown in innumerable instances. So it is 
that the darkness of this dark night is taking its 
proper effect, upon life, in both kinds—/first, 
because it is midnight darkness; and secondly, 
because it is a midnight in December. 

At times when light is wholly withdrawn, and 
while a mean temperature prevails in the atmo- 
sphere (the temperature of the earth, except in 
severe frosts, being nearly constant), then the whole 
of the above-board portion of the vegetable world— 
that is to say, the head—the boughs, the sprays of 
trees and plants—is released from the stimulus of 
light (the respiration of the foliage is not now in 
question, for the leaf has fallen); at such times the 
cortical life is everywhere eased of that sort of 
tension—you might call it vegetable spasm—which, 





so long as the sun is above the horizon, even in a 
winter’s day, takes effect upon the vascular sub- 
stance between the woody fibre and the rugged 
outer bark. It is nog that the sceptre of the solar 
despotism is lowered : the mysterious actinic force, 
and all, is in abeyance, and therefore this other 
force—and, indeed, a mighty force it is—operates 
without disturbance. 

Just at this part of my evening’s ride the road || 
may be running, if not through a forest, yet where 
a plantation, right hand and left hand, abounds || 
with forest trees, and has a thick undergrowth of || 
various species—shrubs and plants. I may know 
that it is so, although I see nothing, by the peculiar || 
smell of the mouldering untilled surface, and by || 
the stifling atmosphere, and by the’ rustling of || 
small wild animals in the underwood—perbaps by | 
what happens now and then in moist plantations, 
the in-and-out, up-and-down wandering of the || 
ignis fatuus. In such a place, and on such a night | 
as this, I have been startled to see scores of these 
ambiguous lanthorn-holders at a time, hop and scud | 
in-and-out among the bare trunks of trees, about a 
foot from the surface. 

Give me at such a time, and in such a place, the 
faculty of seeing in the dark ; or give me the power || 
of seeing under the surface of things, and beneath 
the wintry sward; give me the power ‘to see, or in 
any other way you please, to become cognisant of, 
what is going on all around me! This dark and silent 
night, is it in fact a dead time in Nature? It is far | 
otherwise : everywhere it is a most busy hour; 
although the forces that are in action continue to 
perform their various offices in strictest silence : 
they do their part, but they do not covet renown. 
If only I could so see the invisible, should I not 
have proof of the truth, that, whereas ‘‘day unto 
day uttereth speech” concerning the CREATOR, 
‘*the night also is His;” and might make a good 
report of His marvellous doings throughout all its 
hours. Now it is that the mature aérolated 
descending sap finds its way to the unseen root- 
world ; where at this season it is wanted. Radi- 
cation is everywhere actively going on throughout || 
this nether region. The root-fibre, fine as the 
finest thread of the seamstress, and feeble as it is 
fine, is dragging, or pushing itself along, midway, 
through, or in-and-between, the chinks of the 
hardest clods, and through the heart of the iron- 
bound clay and marl of the subsoil. Pushed 
forward, or drawn forward, invited, or resisted in 
its course, the root-fibre pursues its way, in quest 
of that moisture and that nourishment, too, which 
will be looked for from it at the earliest day of the 
returning spring. Let it be that the leaf, in day- 
light, will take and give the elements which the 
entire organisation has need of ; but the root-fibre 
must supply, not only the water of evaporation— 
which is an enormous quantity—but whatever 
other elements are held in solution in the water. 
A force that is (as we may say) infinitely small, if it 
be moving at a speed which, so to speak, is infinitely 
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slow, becomes endowed with a mechanic power 
which, unless flints are in the way, is irresistible. 
On it goes, as if it had the consciousness of a 
patience that would never be, wearied, and of an 
industry that never fails to reach its destined 
object. 

There are other functions of vegetable life for 
accomplishing which the darkness of the night (and 
the darker the better) is needed : and now this un- 
usually dark night, through which I am pursuing 
my journey, aud following my meditations, is 
favouring a process that goes on throughout the 
vegetable world—especially where the hand of the 
labourer has done its office. This process is quite 
indispensable to the life and health of the plants 
of each species; yet this is not all, for this same 
process, needful as it is to each species, considered 
by itself, is essential to that rotation of crops in 
farming operations on which the farmer reckons for 
his ability to pay a high rent. It is true of all 
plants and trees, more or less so, but especially of 
those species that are cultivated for the food of man 
and animals, that they not only draw their nutri- 
ment and their moisture from the soil, and from 
the atmosphere, and from its commingled gases, but 
that they exude, or throw off from themselves, the 
spent materials which are excrementitious, and 
which would become poisonous to themselves. Yet 
these very same juices, or these crude elements that 
are extruded from one species, through the root- 
fibre, become the fittest nutriment to other species. 
So it is, as everybody knows, that a field, or a plot 
in a garden, must change its yield, from year to 
year (with a few exceptions, perhaps, among the 
tubers). The same ground refuses to yield its 
increase, again, to the last year’s crop. Scarcely 
will it do so by any means of over-dressing. The 
soil is charged with poison, in respect to that one 
species. During the day, while the stimulus of 
light is acting in full force upon the upper part of 
the plant, and while evaporation from the foliage is 
largely going on, the exudation of its own noxious 
elements is suspended—in whole, or in part: but at 
sunset, irrespectively of the decline of temperature, 
the opposite function has its turn: and when 
twilight gives place to darkness, and when darkness 
darkens—thus relieving the irritable organisation 
above-ground from the whole of this disturbing in- 
flwence—then the current is reversed in the sap 
vessels, and the root-function, throughout its ex- 


treme fibres, goes on until daybreak. At daybreak | 


the above-board life of the plant takes a new start: 
fully is it so throughout the weeks of summer, and 
to some extent also through the winter months. 
Thus does this diurnal revolution of’ the earth 
take effect upon the organisation of the vegetable 
system. It is not merely the alternation of heat and 
eold, or of day and night, or of summer and winter ; 
but quite as much it is the alternation of light and 
darkness wpon which depends—/irst, the life of each 
single plant and species of plants, and then the 
interchanging of the species, as related to those 








other species which the artificial methods of human 
culture has occasion to introduce. Easily, therefore, 
may I find themes of thought wherewith to occupy 
the hour’s ride home. This might be, if I were to 
think only of one of the kingdoms of nature: yet 
there is another kingdom to be thought of, concern- 
ing which I shall have a word to say ; but as to the 
vegetable world, if I might imagine a year’s per- 
petual sunshine, then the last months of such a year 
would witness, so far as we may understand the 
order of the world,ia sad spectacle ; for the earth’s 
surface would be strewed with earless straw stalks. 
There would be fields, and fields again, upon which 
the sickle and the scythe had done their office, for 
the last time. At the end of such a time of per- 
petual brightness there might be seen starving men, 
contending for the possession of the last sack of 
wheat, and ‘‘beating their pruning-hooks into 
spears,” and ‘‘ their ploughshares into swords !” 

At this point of my evening’s meditation I may 
well find a place again for my text, ‘‘The night also 
is Thine.” The innumerable hosts of the Creator’s 
family—the world of beings that are endowed with 
consciousness—ask to be thought of; and a word 
is to be said concerning their various species, con- 
sidered just now in no other way than in relation 
to the Darkness of the Night. 

We allow ourselves to speak of the life of trees 
and plants :—in fact, life may properly be claimed 
wherever there is organisation—wherever there is a 
series of functions, having a beginning and an end. 
There is life wherever there is birth, growth, decay, 
and death ; and therefore the daisy and the oak truly 
live, for they grow and die. But this same word 
swells out into the dimension of a vastly larger 
meaning when animal lifeis spoken of. Animal life, 
even in its very lowest forms, implies that there is 
a nervous network, with its centres—its ganglia ; 
and in ascending the scale of organisation we soon 
come upon a brain, which is the centre of this net- 
work. There is a cranium—the cephalistic head- 
quarters of sensation, which is also the source of 
volition: in a word—a word which metaphysi- 
cians have not hitherto been able to expound—we 
have come upon Consciousness and Individuality. 
Consciousness carries this meaning: it is J, and the 
universe around me: it is J, and everything about 
me which may affect my welfare ; in short, every- 
thing which may do me any harm, or which may 
subserve my individual purposes. This same Lgoism 
of which the brain is the centre, brings the circle of 
the universe—even to the remotest bounds of 
creation—to revolve about itself. It is not until 
we reach the lofty stage of the human organisation 
that this pure egotistic insulation of animal life is 
broken in upon by influences of wholly another 
order. It is true that in some degree animal instincts 
break up the absolute egotism of aaimal life. 
Human instincts break it up in a still higher degree. 
But human sympathies are the proper solvents of 
the animal egotism; and these motive forces, with 
their complications, break it up still more ;—then 
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it is TRUTH in religion that completes this process, 
substituting the higher for the lower reasons and 
impulses of a fully developed human nature. 

Instead of following out those classifications of 
the animal orders which take, as their basis, the 
structure of each species and its exterior form, 
it may be allowable, for an hour, to think of these 
same orders as they stand severally related to our 
immediate subject—light and darkness; or, if you 
please, day and night. Thus thought of, we must 
bring into the front place in our classification those 
orders which make the night their busy time, and to 
which darkness is their day of opportunity. These 
orders are—the carnivora, of several although not 
of all species: for some beasts of prey hunt indif- 
ferently by day or night; many, as the carnivorous 
birds, by day only; some at twilight, not only 
chiefly—as the owl and the bat. There are many 
species also (insect orders especially) that work by 
night, if they do not feed then. The mole, we pre- 
sume, does so; and it must be the same with the 
garden-spider—industrious artisan as he is; for if 
one comes forth, ever so early in a fine September 
morning, one finds the shrubs already decorated 
with large samples of Brussels lace, hung all over 
with pearls; nor is it credible that so admirable a 
piece of work can have occupied the artist less time 
than all the hours of the night. 

But I have a word to say as to the carnivora, 
and their deeds of darkness; and let me note, in 
passing, the fact that the Hebrew poet—in that 
remote age before true science was born, and while 
the spurious philosophy of the East was triumphant 
in India, China, and elsewhere—retained his hold of 
those broader views of the animal economy which 
our modern science has confirmed. We now know 
better than to find fault with the flesh consumers, 
whether quadrupeds, or bipeds, or insects. The 
system of our eating one another is a good system : 
it is worthy of the Divine benevolence ; and, there- 
fore, we heartily respond to the challenge of the 
Psalmist to join him in his devotions when, in 
commending the appointments of God, he says— 


“Thou makest darkness, and it is night, 
Wherein all the beasts of the forest do creep forth : 
The young lions roar after their prey ; 
And seek their meat from God.” 


This is well; it should be so; and there is a con- 
dition attached to this carnivorous scheme which is 
in itself a note of benevolent intention. We need 
not travel to the tropics to find our instances: we 

| may find one in the hen-roost. At the darkest 
hour of the night, and when the feathered family 
is in deepest sleep, there is a sudden flutter and 
hubbub among the chickens—the fox has found a 
gap in the fence, and has crept in; the innocents 
were dreaming only of their barley. But the rogue 
has snatched his victim—barely awake at the fatal 
instant: a brief pang is all it has known of the 
terrors of its end. Annihilation is the worst it has 
to suffer. So it is to a great extent that, whereas 
when man inflicts death, for his sport or for his 





dinner, there are preliminary terrors, and often pro- 
tracted pains; it is not so—or it is so in a less 
degree—when the carnivora sup or dine. ‘‘The 
beasts of the forest” creep forth in the night and 
snatch their prey—sleeping. 

Beside the carnivorous species, the rodents, or 
several of the class, feed in the night ;—some 
perhaps of the ruminants do so. The mouse and 
the rat are depredators in the dark ; and they are 
careful to make a hasty retreat to their holes before 
sunrise. Many of the insect orders do the same, 
These exceptions allowed for, then it is true that 
the great family of the living—and man, its chief, 
included—is, at this hour, lost to all consciousness 
of the outer world. Might one not, at such an hour, 
muse with profit upon the thought of a world of 
life—life at rest? On every side, far and near, 
there are millions upon millions of orders—now— 
at ease, as if beneath the overshadowing wing of 
the Creator! Although in this dark hour I may 
not look round me, nevertheless I may well meditate 
on what I cannot see. ‘‘ Clouds and darkness,” it is 
said, ‘‘are round about the Almighty ;” yet is not 
this outspread darkness in its quick return a boon 
indeed to all that sleep! it is not only rest, but it 
is the renewal of the vital forces, The senses are 
in abeyance, and the functions of life are exempted 
from the stimulants of daylight, so that those 
functions which have an introverted action may go 
on without disturbance. 

Yet I, can have no authority for affirming that 
these hours of slumber are a blank in the circuit of 
animal life. It may well be believed that the con- 
scious spark is conscious always. The lion dreams, 
so does the dog and the cat; and so may the fly 
and the gnat; and so the minutest insect that 
might make its boast of possessing a head and a 
brain. The microscope discovers a brain and a 
good pair of eyes, as well as other organs of sensa- 
tion, in the insect that turns out of its path to spare 
itself the labour of clambering over a grain of sand. 
Dimension is of no account in animal physiology. 
If only there be a nervous system, and a brain, and 
organs of sensation and of volition, of which that 
brain is the centre, then, in such a being, there is 
the EGo, and a little way behind the orbits there 
might be seen a miniature photograph of the sur- 
rounding universe ; and, if so, then the perceptions 
of the day-life may be repeated in that brain during 
the night ; and thus may there be now, on all sides 
of me, at this dark hour, a sleeping world of count- 
less millions ; and within the brain of each of those 
millions there may now be opening out a sunny 
vision as gay, and as bright, and as busy as the 
day-world itself ! 

Yet I must not presume as much as this concern- 
ing those orders of the animal world that hybernate 
—or that indulge themselves in four, five, or six 
months of profound oblivion. In the functions of 
these winter sleepers, the animal temperature falls 
to only a few degrees above the freezing point ; 
the circulation of the fluids is almost suspended ; 
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respiration ceases almost entirely ; digestion and 
assimilation are at a stand: the animal (so it is in 
several orders) neither needs food, nor does it waste | 
in weight. The rattlesnake, if bottled for two or | 
three years, and kept, like good wine, in a dry and | 
cool cellar, will wake up at the moment when the | 
cork is drawn; and if then you give him light | 
and air anew, he will not fail to show in 1866 the | 
very humour that is his characteristic in 1863: his | 
terrific rattle will be as wrathful then as it is now ; | 
so it is with the cerastes: as to the tortoise, the 
dormouse, the hedgehog, the bat, these mild-tem- 
pered folk go to sleep fat, and they wake up almost | 
as fat at a six months’ end, and they set an ex- 
ample, if we could follow it, of taking life on easy 
terms :—alive, while life is enjoyable, and oblivious 
of all things when winds are bleak or blustering, | 
and when provisions are dear. 

These hybernating orders live individually—the 
Ego lives, and sleeps, and lives again, perhaps year 
after year, through many years. But another sort 
of report must be made concerning those orders— 
many as they are—which, when once they drop 
asleep, wake up no more at all. Their whole in- 
heritance is a summer day ; and when this inherit- 
ance has been spent, the places that knew them once 
shall know them no more for ever; or shall know 
them only in their successors. At this moment, 
when millions on all sides of me are sleeping to 
awake at the next sunrise, and while other millions 


will awake at their destined day somewhere between 
March and Midsummer, there are, if I could but 
find them, the ashes and sloughs of millions of 
millions; and within these sloughs—too fine for 
powerful microscopes—there are conserved the in- 
destructible germs of the immortality of the species 


—which immortality is not individual. These 
germs, in whatever manner they may be coated, 
are able to resist the most severe frosts of winter. 
So stubbornly persistent is the vital spark! Among 
the ephemera (not to mention now those exclusively 
that are indeed ephemera) there are orders that live 
through the best weeks of summer; some that 
begin and end their history within a few days; 
some that do not survive the chill of one sunset, 
even if they are not devoured by fish or bird early 
in the day. But as to all these orders (and some 
other orders) it is true that no consciousness links 
the individual to its predecessor ; and as they have 
known nothing of their progenitors, so they will 
know nothing of their successors; they will do 
nothing for their descendants. These hosts have 
revelled in their hours, or their days, or their 
weeks ; and they have spent every penny of their 
fortune—they have spent it all upon themselves, 
as patterns of the purest self-seeking. In the midst 
of a great social and parental economy, they have 
flitted about in their sunshinc—each mindful only 
of himself ; each using and enjoying the world, such 
as he has found it. From out of a germ (or a worm) 
he burst forth, and a germ it is (not a worm) that 
he leaves to represent him in the next summer. 





The ephemeron has drawn his means—he, or his 


worm—from the elements, and from the sunlight, 
and from the earth—moisture, sweets, scents, gases, 
electricity ; and he has eaten whatever was not too 
large for him to swallow. Before his time there 
was no world, so far as he knew anything about it ; 
and after him, so far as he cares, there shall be no 
world. The hosts of the ephemera, and similar || 
species (might we use this liberty of speech without || 
irreverence ?), these millions, these atoms of life— || 
they are a free throw off from the Creative Benefi- | 


cence: they are, in a true sense, a God-send to 


themselves: they live and they are—that they may 
live. 

We call these species Hphemera, for, according tomy 
dial, they do not live more than a day, or afew days. | 
But now I may be asked by what right 1 assume 
so to speak of creatures that, in their own way of 
reckoning time, may have lived centuries. This 
difference in the mode of estimating longevity is not 
to be dismissed without an effort of thought, which, 
indeed, the subject well deserves. By my clock, an 
hour is an hour in relation to my employments, and 
to my dinner-time, and to other daily events: it is 
also a twenty-fourth part of the sidereal revolution 
which brings any star again upon the meridian. 
But this same hour, even to myself at one time, may 
be as two or three hours if it be passed under very 
different conditions. Or, to state the case in another 
way: within the compass of a five minutes sleep— 
so it was to me this very morping—I made a journey 
in a strange land—I conversed with people I had 
never seen before—I reasoned with them—we parted 
company—I met other people on my way—I be- 
came wearied with so many adventures, and awoke! 
All these adventures had been passed through in || 
five minutes /—or it might be in one minute, or in 
a few seconds! The ephemeron measures his life 
by his own experiences: he keeps his own time: it / 
is I that think of him as the creature of a day, and || 
call him—ephemeron : but, for anything I know to 
the contrary, he is a Methuselah. Many analogies || 
in nature, as well as in the human consciousness, || 
allow me to believe this. Each animal lives as long 
as he seems to himself to have lived. Just above I 
have said that absolute dimension is of no account || 
in physiology. And now I will take leave to affirm || 
the counterpart of this, namely, that the clock || 
which measures duration among the stars and || 
planets, and to civilised races of men also, is of |, 
no significance in relation to the longevity of the || 
animal orders. Animal consciousness is an undefined 
free gift of the Creator to each species ;—each after || 
its kind. In this sense it is true that the Creator 
‘giveth to all severally, as He wills.” As to how 
vast a gift this is, we may properly and devoutly || 
say, ‘‘God only knows” what it is, and how large! || 
More vast is it than imagination can in any way || 
attain unto—more vast it is than that any powers || 
of arithmetic might set it in an array of figures. || 
Various is this gift as it is vast, and numberless ; 
and if arithmetic does not count it, time does not 
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bound it. Each species is immortal within its night cometh and also the morning ;”’ and into the 


destined epoch ; and the individual is itself unde- | 
finedly longeval. In pursuing meditations of this 


order, I might easily occupy all the hours of this | 
dark night ; but I cut short musings that I may | 


very heart of its most eager engagements I would 
be glad to carry meditations which may help me to 
hold myself off a little from them by large and 
quickening thoughts of the ways of the Infinite and 


be ready to meet duties and labours; for ‘the | the Eternal. 





OUR LIGHTHOUSES. 
By DAVID STEVENSON, F.R.S.E., Member of the Institute of Civil Engineers, &e. 


(THE FIRST OF TWO PAPERS. ] 


The North Unst Lighthouse. 


Every native of our seagirt kingdom ought to | 
feel an interest in the questions—What do we owe 
to our lighthouses ? and what would our country be | 
without them ?—but we suspect that, from lack of 
information, these questions are not viewed with 
the attention which they demand. 

A stormy wind may rudely drift the sleet against 
our windows and disturb our rest ; and perhaps our 
sympathies may be awakened for the men who 
patrol our dark streets as guardians of our property ; 





but seldom in those dismal nights do our thoughts 
extend to the solitary outposts of our land, where, 
confined to the narrow cabin of a lightship, or 
watching in towers perched on bleak headlands or 
sunken rocks, the true guardians of this country’s 


naval greatness keep their quiet and unostentatious 
vigil unthought of, because remote and unknown. 
What, indeed, would our country be without its 
lighthouses ?—A rugged inhospitable land truly. 
Our shores no coaster could safely navigate, and 
no oversea vessel could confidently approach ; while 
ever and anon, as in early times, our seabeaches 
would be strewed with the timbers of stranded 
vessels, and the bodies of their illfated crews! So 
common, indeed, were such calamities at the 
beginning of the present century, that the inhabi- 


| tants of our Northern Isles regarded shipwrecks 
| with indifference if not with real complacency. It 


had, indeed, become proverbial to observe, ‘‘that if 
| wrecks were to happen, they might as well be sent 
| 
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to their poor islands as anywhere else ;” and, acting 
ou this convenient principle, the natives unsparingly 
availed themselves of the ‘‘ providential’’ supplies 
thus laid to their hands, occasionally using claret 
to their barley-meal porridge, and even fencing 
their fields with Honduras mahogany, shipped from 
its native forests to grace the interiors of our 
| palatial mansions! But the introduction of the 
| lighthouse system put an end to this wholesale and 
| indiscriminate consignment of property to the hands 
\| of the ‘‘ wrecker ;” and ata later period, on com- 
plaining to an Orcadian pilot of the badness of his 
sails, his reply was, ‘‘ Had it been God’s will that 
you came na’ here wi’ your lights we might a’ had 
better sails to our boats and more o’ other things.” 
| What we owe to our lighthouse system is well 
exemplified in the Bell or Inchcape Rock. Even 
in early times this reef was so great a terror to 
mariners, that a certain Abbot of Aberbrothock, as 
chronicled in Southey’s well-known lines, placed on 
it a bell, rung by the restless waves; and, as 
tradition has it, the Pirate, Sir Ralph the Rover was 
himself wrecked on that very reef from which he 
had, with murderous hands, removed the danger- 
| signal of the pious monk. But leaving tradition 
| and coming to facts, we learn that when Robert 
Stevenson made his first landing on the Bell Rock, 
| in the year 1800, he found lodged in almost every 
crevice, sad proofs of the dismal tragedies which 
had been enacted on that treacherous spot. . These 
melancholy evidences of death consisted of bayo- 
nets, musket-balls, and innumerable fragments of 
iron. All more perishable materials had »been 
swept away, and a silver shoe-buckle was ‘the only 
vestige of wearing-apparel to commemorate the 
|| graves of many who doubtless drew their last 
| breath among the boiling surges of the Inchcape 
\| Rock. Nor was it only on the rock itself, unbea- 
|| coned by day, and unlighted by night, that vessels 
| were driven to pieces and lost. Many ships were 
|| stranded on the neighbouring shores in trying to 
| avoid the track, where, buried in, the waves and 
concealed by their glassy covering, the dreaded 
|| hidden danger lay. Mr. Stevenson records a me- 
lancholy example of this, which happened in 1799, 
|| when a three-days’ gale from the south-east drove 
from their moorings, in the Downs and Yarmouth 
| Roads, and from their southward courses, a large 
|| fleet of vessels. Borne north by the gale, these 
|| ships might easily have reached the anchorage of the 
| Frith of Forth, for which the wind was fair; but 
night came on, and fearing the Bell Rock, their 
illfated navigators resolved to keep to sea, and thus 
escape its dangers, but driven before the pitiless | 











knowledge of their position and were helplessly | 
wrecked—two of them on the Bell Rock, and about | 
seventy on the eastern shores of Scotland, where, 
sad to tell, many of their brave crews perished. 





on 


| 





storm in a dark December night, they lost all | Garonne in the Bay of Biscay, was finished in the 


| 


“This fatal catastrophe,” says Mr. Stevenson, | in 1698, and was swept away in 1703, when, 
in a report to the Commissioners of Northern | | | unhappily, he and all his men, who had been 
Lighthouses, ‘‘is more to be lamented, when it is | making some repairs on the building, perished. 


considered that a light upon the Bell Rock, by 
opening a way to a place of safety, would infallibly 
have been the means of preventing such a calamity,” 
In how far this opinion was correct may be judged 
from the fact, that not a single vessel has been 
lost upon the Bell Rock since the completion of the 
lighthouse in 1811—a period of upwards of half-a- 
century ! In fact the reef which was once a terror | 
to mariners is now their comfort ; the danger which | | 
they formerly dreaded they now confidently ap. | 
proach, well knowing that so long as they can keep 
their vessels dodging “off and on” in sight of the 
everchanging white and red lights of the Bell Rock, 
they are in safety: though the sky be moonless and 
starless, they know that in the Bell Rock they 
have a guiding star, and that trusting to it in the 
darkness, they can run for the Friths of Forth or 
Tay when daylight dawns. Sir Walter Scott, on 
his visit to the Bell Kock in 1814, gave happy 
expression to the value of its midnight cheering 
beams in the following well-known lines, in which 
the lighthouse tells its own tale :— 


“ Far in the bosom of the deep, 
O’er these wild shelves my watch I keep, 
A ruddy gem of changeful light 
Bound on the dusky brow of night. 
The seaman bids my lustre hail, 
Ané@ scorns to strike his tim’rous sail.” 


What, has been said of the Bell Rock applies, in 
at least, some.degree, to every light upon the coast ; 
and although, perhaps, we have now happily no 
island-farms fenced with mahogany, and no islanders 
using wine instead of milk, yet it cannot be denied 
that there are some dark corners where lights are 
still required, and where similar happy results 
would follow their erection, Ours is a maritime 
country, and the extension of our lighthouses is the 
safeguard of its navy and its. commerce; while the 
extinction of their hope-inspiring rays,—were such 
an idea conceivable,—would fill our sailors with 
despair, and cause a dismal night of national dark- 
ness and horror. 

Of the early history of lighthouses little or 
nothing is known. A few obscure notices of the 
Colossus of Rhodes and the Pharos of Alexandria, 
in the writings of ancient authors, seem to com- 
prehend all our information on the subject; but 
what was the origin, and what was the fate of these 
ancient structures—how they were built, and in 
what way they were lighted, we do not know. 
Our knowledge of modern lighthouses, extending 
back to the fifteenth century, is, however more 
exact, and tous more interesting and important. 
The Tour de Cordouan, at the mouth of the River 





year 1610, and, revolutionised by modern im- 
provements, it still maintains its character as one 
of the finest lighthouses in the world. Winstanley’s 
timber structure on the Eddystone was lighted 
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| light exhibited by them was Kinnairdhead, lighted 


|| are entrusted the management of the Irish Lights, 


| of Robert Stevenson, and, in more modern times, 
| Alan Stevenson’s Skerryvore and James Walker’s 
| Bishop’s Rock Lighthouses are structures of which 
| a writer in the ‘‘ Quarterly Review” has truly said: 


|| published information on lighthouse engineering. 


|| give the reader an imperfect idea of some of the 
|| most important of them. 
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Rudyerd’s timber tower, erected on the same rock, | 
was burned down in 1755, and the present light- | 
house erected by Smeaton was lighted in 1759. | 
The earliest light in Scotland is supposed to have 
been the open coalfire of the Isle of May, to be 
afterwards noticed; but the establishment of public 
lights in Scotland dates from 1786, when a bill, 
committing the management to the Commissioners 
of Northern Lighthouses, was passed ; and the first 


in 1787, from the designs of Mr. Smith, their first 
engineer. The Ballast Board of Dublin, to whom 


was incorporated by Act of Parliament in the same 
year. 

The construction and illumination of lighthouses 
have undergone vast improvements since the com- 
mencement of the present century ; and Britain has 
had no small share in furthering the development of 
this important branch of civil engineering. We owe 
to France, it is true, Fresnel’s Dioptric Apparatus, 
but Britain is preeminent for her lighthouse 
towers. The Eddystone of Smeaton, the Bell Rock 


“Taken altogether, they are perhaps the most 
perfect specimens of modern architecture which 
exist. Tall and- graceful as the minar of an 
Eastern mosque, they possess far more solidity and | 
beauty of construction ; and, in addition to this, 
their form is as appropriate to the purposes for 
which it was designed as anything ever done by the 
Greeks, and consequently meets the requirements of 
good architecture quite as much as a column of | 
the Parthenon.” | 

Assuming that our readers are ready to admit | 
the importance of the subject which we have | 





'| undertaken to expound, we shall endeavour, in as | 
plain and untechnical phraseology as possible, to | 


give some account of the construction, illumination, | 


|| and management of these useful and interesting 
structures; and if our illustrations are taken chiefly . 
|| from Scottish lighthouses, we trust our readers will | f 
|| understand that it is because we happen to know 
|| most about the workson our Northern shores, and 
|| because it is to the Commissions of Northern Light- 


houses that we are indebted for most of our 


Lighthouses are almost invariably constructed on 
sites of difficult access. Perched on high headlands 
or remote islands, founded on sunken rocks or | 
shifting sandbanks, in each case the engineer has 
to accommodate his design to the locality. It is 
impossible, in such a sketch as this, to describe 
all the structures that have been adopted in 
carrying out our lighthouse system ; we can only 


The ordinary lighthouse establishments situated on 
our headlands and large islands demand but little 





ents 


notice: they are all constructed on the same 
general rules—the illuminating apparatus, to be 
afterwards noticed, being the only exception. They 
consist of a tower, whose height depends on the 
elevation of the ground on which it is built, and the 
range from which it has to be seen, with a dwelling 
for the keepers and their families immediately 
adjoining. These buildings are necessarily placed, 
if not on the brink of a precipice, at all events 
on the most exposed place that can be found. 
In selecting the site for a comfortable house, we 
naturally seek far shelter; but in determining the 
best position for a lighthouse the engineer must 
generally adopt the most exposed and inhospitable 
bit of land he can find, and there he plants his 
tower, defying the elements and despising the shelter 
which all other mortals seek in fixing their abode. 
It is absolutely necessary, therefore, that all parts 
of the work should be made in the most substantial 
manner ; and in order to repel rain and damp, the 
houses in many exposed places are built with an 
internal lining so as to form a double wall, and are 
roofed with lead instead of slates. Some of these 
land-stations are far removed from any house ; and 
the first operation is to construct a road at great 
cost over bleak mountains and deep morasses, before 
a single ton of materials can be laid down at the 
site of the projected work ; from all which it will be 
seen that a lighthouse establishment, from its ex- 
posure and isolation, must, even in ordinary cases, 
be a work involving no ordinary amount of expense. 
The accompanying woodcut, showing Nosshead 





Lighthouse, will serve to convey to the reader an 
idea of these ordinary establishments. 

In other cases the towers are built on detached 
rocky eminences, which are so limited in extent as 
to afford no space for accommodating the keepers’ 
families, and a site for their dwellings must be sought 
on the adjoining coast. Here the lighthouse engineer 
has not only to contend with all the difficulties of a || 
situation exposed to wind and rain, but he has also || 
the more formidable dangers of the sea to combat ; 
for on many of these outlying isolated rocks, sur- 
rounded by rapid tideways, the waves are seldom at 
rest and often break with great force. This class of 
stations may be fitly represented by the North Unst 
Lighthouse off the north coast of Shetland, which we 
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select as being the most northern point of Her Ma- 
jesty’s British Dominions. The North Unst Tower is 
built on an outlying rock of a conical form (called 
a “‘stack”), which rises to the height of nearly 
200 feet above the sea. Towards the north its face is 
nearly perpendicular and exposed to the full ‘‘fetch” 
of the Northern Ocean. Its southern face is an 
abrupt rocky slope, which, previous to the cutting of 
steps on its surface, could only be scaled with great 
difficulty. The top of the rock affords little more 
area than is sufficient for the site of the lighthouse. 
The tower is 50 feet in height, and contains the 
lightroom, sleeping-room, kitchen, and provision 
store. The base of the tower is surrounded by a 
semicircular building, containing the oil, coal, and 
water stores. There is only one part of the rock at 
which a landing can be effected, and that of course 
only in favourable weather. The dwelling-houses for 
the families of the four lightkeepers are built on the 
Island of Unst, in a creek called Burra Fiord, about 
four miles from the lighthouse. The first light 
on this rock was shown from a temporary tower, 
erected in 1854, at the suggestion of the Admi- 
ralty, for the benefit of the North Sea Squadron, 
then engaged in prosecuting the Russian war. 
It was deemed advisable to provide certain lights 
before winter set in, and only a few months re- 
mained to make all the necessary preparations for 
indicating to our navy the rugged shores of Northern 
Shetland. The ‘‘Pharos” steamer left Glasgow, with 
the workmen and temporary lighthouse and dwell- 
ings, on the 31st July, and the light was exhibited 
on the llth October; and when it is considered 
that the whole of the materials and stores (con- 
sisting of water, cement, lime, coal, ironwork, 
glass, provisions, &¢., and weighing upwards of 
120 tons), had to be landed on an exposed rock, 
and carried up to the top in small quantities on the 
backs of labourers, it will be seen that the exertions 
of Mr. Brebner, who acted as resident engineer, 
and of Mr. Watt, who took charge of the landing 
department, were in the highest degree praiseworthy. 
Even with the fine weather that prevailed, the 
landings were latterly very difficult, and could 
only be accomplished by lashing ropes to the various 
articles and lowering them out of the landing hoats, 
and thereafter hauling them to the edge of the rock. 
But notwithstanding all untoward circumstances, 
the whole process of transporting the materials to 
the top of the rock, and erecting the lighthouse, 
was accomplished in the wonderfully short space 
of 26 days. The temporary ‘houses were of iron, 
surrounded by a casing of rubble masonry set in 
cement. Seeing that these temporary buildings 
were elevated 200 feet above the sea, it was hardly 
to be expected that they should have had anything 
but the wind and the rain to withstand; but the 
succeeding winter months revealed a very different 
and unlooked-for state of matters. From the Ist 
to the 4th December, the North of Shetland was 
visited by a severe gale from the North-west. 
The foreman of the quarriers, who had been left to 


| tives of their construction. 








complete the cutting of the steps in the face of the 
rock, reported that on the 3rd of December the sea 
began to break over the rock about 9 a.m., and 
increased in weight until 1 o’clock: several seas 
thereafter broke heavily on the tower, and one of 
them burst open the door of the dwelling-house, 
deluging the whole with water—so that the view 
we have given in the woodcut does not exaggerate 
the fury of the waves. Similar storms occurred 
during the winter; and the seas fell with such 
violence upun the iron roof of the dwelling-house, 
and on the lantern of the lighthouse, as to raise 
fears for the safety of the buildings. An elevation 
of nearly 200 feet was not sufficient to place these 
temporary buildings beyond damage from the sea, 
and in erecting the permanent establishment, it was 
resolved to raise the lightroom 50 feet above the 
lofty rock on which it stands, so that the seas 
might pass over without obscuring or endangering 
the light. The permanent structure, which we 
have already described, shows a fixed dioptric 
light of the first order, and was completed in 1858 
at a cost, including the shore establishment, of 
about 32,0001. 2 

The most important class of lighthouses is, how- 
ever, that of which the Eddystone, the Bell Rock, 
and the Skerryvore are examples. These three 
works, moreover, are peculiar, as having been 
executed under the personal superintendence of 
their respective engineers ; and we shall give some 
brief notices from the*interesting published narra- 


The history of the far-famed Eddystone is given 
in the narrative of Smeaton. We have already 
said that two timber structures had successively 
been placed upon the rock and destroyed—one by 
water, the other ‘by fire; but Smeaton resolved 
that his work should be of stone, so as to defy both 
elements; and after the lapse of more than a 
century, it still stands at the head of engineering 
triumphs. The first stone of this remarkable 
building was laid in June, 1757, and the last in 
August, 1759—the whole being completed in two 
years. The tower is 68 feet in height and 26 feet 
in diameter at the level of the first entire course. 
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The building is founded on a sloping rock, the 
upper part of which is on the level of highwater 
of springtides. The stones composing the work 

| are united by means of stone joggles, dovetailed 
joints, and oak trenails. Smeaton adopted an 

| arched form for the floors of his building, which 
| rendered it necessary, in order to counteract the 
| outward thrust, to insert chains embedded in 
| grooves cut in the masonry; but Stevenson, in | 
| designing the Bell Rock Lighthouse (to be men- 

_ tioned hereafter), improved on Smeaton’s plan not 

| only as regards the general arrangement of the 
masonry, but by converting the floors into effective 
bonds; so that, instead of exerting an outward 

| thrust, they actually tie or bind the outer walls | 
| together. In these early times the subject of | 

, lighthouse illumination had scarcely dawned on 
engineers, for the only light which crowned this 
masterpiece of Smeaton’s genius was a frame sup- 
porting 24 candles! Parabolic reflectors were sub- 





stituted at the beginning of this century, when the 
light came into the possession of the Trinity House. 


distinguish it from the Eddystone. His proposal 
was duly reported to the Northern Lighthouse 
Board, to which he was Engineer, but it was 
generally received by the public with grave doubts 
as to its practicability, and still graver doubts as to 
the possibility of obtaining a loan of money to be 
expended on so difficult a project. Mr. Stevenson, 
adhering to his firm belief in the practicability of 
his design, urged the Board to consult the late 
Mr. John Rennie, who, after inspecting the rock 
along with Mr. Stevenson in 1805, concurred in his 
opinion as to the practicability of erecting a tower 
of masonry. Strengthened with this additional 
advice, the Board resolved to embark in the 
hazardous undertaking, which, thanks to perse- 
verance and engineering skill, was, after five years’ 


| labour, successfully completed by Mr. Stevenson in 


accordance with his design. 

At the risk of presenting what may perhaps be 
not altogether new to some of our readers, we shall 
give a few extracts from Mr. Stevenson’s ‘‘ Account 
of the Bell Rock Lighthouse,” which has not inaptly 


| been styled the Robinson Crusoe of engineering 
| literature. 





During the first two seasons, the engineer and 
workmen lived in a floating lightship, moored about 
three miles off the rock. The vessels which con- 
veyed the stones, three in number, were named the 
‘*Smeaton,” the ‘‘Sir Joseph Banks,” and the 
‘* Patriot.” The dangers experienced in making 
passages to and from these vessels are forcibly 
related in the following interesting narrative :— 

“Soon after the artificers landed on the rock 


| they commenced work; but the wind coming to 
| blow hard, the ‘Smeaton’s’ boat and crew, who had | 
| brought their complement of eight men to the rock, 


SS ere + 


went off to examine her riding-ropes, and see that 
they were in proper order, The boat had no sooner | 
reached the vessel than she went adrift, carrying 


| the boat along with her; and both had even got 


| to a considerable distance before this situation of 


The engineer of the Bell Rock Lighthouse had all | 
the advantage of Smeaton’s earlier experience, and | 
| he was ever ready to acknowledge that Smeaton’s | 
| narrative must be his textbook. But there can be | 
| no doubt whatever that the Bell Rock presented | 
| peculiar engineering difficulties. The Eddystone | 
|| Rock is barely covered by the tide at highwater, 
|| while the Bell Rock is barely uncovered at low-water. | 
| Its surface can only be seen at low tides, and it 
|| is submerged to the depth of 16 feet at highwater, 
| Rudyerd’s timber tower, which stood for forty-five 
| years on the Eddystone, could not have survived | 
|| a single winter at the Bell Rock. The conception, | 
|| therefore, of erecting a stone tower on this low-lying 
reef was no less remarkable for its novelty than for | 
| its boldness. Fully alive to all the special difficulties 
of the case, as ascertained by careful examination 
and survey, Robert Stevenson, in 1800, prepared 
i] his design for the Bell Rock Lighthouse, adapting 
|| It to its wnique site, and introducing all the improve- 
'| ments of design and arrangement of materials which 


| 


things was observed—every one being so intent upon 
his own particular duty that the boat had not been 
seen leaving the rock. As it blew hard, the crew, 
with much difficulty, set the mainsail upon the 
‘Smeaton,’ with a view to work her up to the 
buoy, and again lay hold of the moorings. By the 
time that she was got round to make a tack towards 
the rock, she had drifted at least three miles to 
leeward; and having both the wind and tide against 


| her, the writer perceived, with no little anxiety, 
| that she could not possibly return to the rock till 


long after its being overtlowed. There were this 
morning in all thirty-two persons on the rock, with 
only two boats, whose complement, even in good 
weather, did not exceed twenty-four sitters ; but to 
row to the floating-light with so much wind, and in 
so heavy a sea, a complement of eight men for each 
boat was as much as could with propriety be 
attempted—so that in this way about one-half of 
our number was unprovided for. Under these 
circumstances, had the writer ventured to dispatch 
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one of the boats, in expectation of either working 
the ‘Smeaton’ sooner up towards the rock, or in 
hopes of getting her boat brought to her assistance, 
this must have given an immediate alarm to the 
artificers, each of whom would have insisted upon 
taking to his own boat, and leaving the eight 
artificers belonging to the ‘Smeaton’ to their 
chance. Of course a scuffle might have ensued ; 
and it is hard to say, in the ardour of men con- 
tending for life, where it might have ended. It 
has even been hinted to the writer that a party of 
the pickmen were determined to keep exclusively to 
their own boat against all hazards. 

‘* The unfortunate circumstance of the ‘Smeaton’ 
and her boat having drifted was, for a considerable 
time, only known to the writer and to the landing- 
master, who removed to the farther point of the 
rock, where he kept his eye steadily upon the 
progress of the vessel. While the artificers were 
at work, chiefly in sitting- or kneeling postures, 
excavating the rock or boring with the jumpers, 
and while their numerous hammers and the sound 
of the smith’s anvil continued, the situation of 
things did not appear so awful. In this state of 
suspense, with almost certain destruction at hand, 
the water began to rise upon those who were at 
work on the lower parts of the sites of the beacon 
and lighthouse. From the run of sea upon the 
rock, the forge-fire was also sooner extinguished 
this morning than usual; and the volumes of 
smoke having ceased, objects in every direction 
became visible from all parts of the rock. After 
having had about three hours’ work, the men began 
pretty generally to make towards their respective 
boats for their jackets and stockings, when, to their 
astonishment, instead of three they found only two 
boats—the third being adrift with the ‘ Smeaton.’ 
Not a word was uttered by any one, but all appeared 
to be silently calculating their numbers, and look- 
ing to each other with evident marks of perplexity 
depicted in their countenances. The landing-master, 
conceiving that blame might be attached to him for 
allowing the boat to leave the rock, still kept at a 
distance. At this critical moment, the author was 
standing upon an elevated part of the rock, where 
he endeavoured to mark the progress of the 
‘Smeaton,’ not a little surprised that some effort 
was not making to bring the boat and attempt our 
relief. The workmen looked steadfastly upon the 
writer, and turned occasionally towards the vessel, 
still far to leeward. All this passed in the most 
| perfect silence, and the melancholy solemnity of the 
group made an impression never to be effaced from 
his mind. 

‘* The writer had all along been considering various 
schemes—providing the men could be kept under 
command—which might be put in practice for the 
general safety, in hopes that the ‘Smeaton’ might 
be able to pick up the boats to leeward when they 
were obliged to leave the rock. He was accordingly 
about to address the artificers on the perilous nature 
of their circumstances, and to propose that all 


hands should strip off their upper clothing when 
the higher parts of the rock were laid under water; 
that the seamen should remove every unnecessary 
weight and encumbrance from the boats; that a 
specified number of men should go into each boat, 
and that the remainder should hang by the gun- 
wales, while the boats were to be rowed gently 
towards the ‘Smeaton,’ as the course to the ‘ Pharos’ 
or floating-light lay rather to windward of the rock. 
But when he attempted to speak, his mouth was so 
parched that his tongue refused utterance, and he 
now learned by experience that the saliva is as 
necessary as the tongue itself for speech. He then 
turned to one of the pools on the rock and lapped a 
little water, which produced an immediate relief. 





But what was his happiness when, on rising from this 
| unpleasant beverage, someone called out ‘a boat! a 

boat !’ and on looking around, at no great distance, 
|a large boat was seen making towards the rock. 
| This at once enlivened and rejoiced every heart. 
The timely visitor proved to be James Spink, the 
Bell Rock pilot, .who had come express from 
Arbroath with letters. Spink had for some time 
seen the ‘Smeaton,’ and had even supposed, from 
the state of the weather, that all hands were on 
board of her, till he approached more nearly and 
observed people on the rock. Upon this fortunate 
change of circumstances sixteen of the artificers were 
sent at two trips in one of the boats, with instructions 
for Spink to proceed with them to the floating-light. 
This being accomplished, the remaining sixteen fol- 
lowed in the two boats belonging to the service of 
the rock. 

‘*Every one felt the most perfect happiness at 
leaving the Bell Rock this morning, though a very 
hard and even dangerous passage to the floating- 
light still awaited us, as the wind by this time had 
increased to a pretty hard: gale, accompanied with a 
considerable swell of sea. The boats left the rock 
about nine, but did net reach the vessel till twelve 
o’clock noon, after a most disagreeable and fatiguing 
passage of three hours. Every one was as com- 
pletely drenched in water as if he had been dragged 
astern of the boats.” 

After the second year’s operations, however, the 
erection of a temporary barrack, which is represented 
in the cut upon next page, relieved the working 
party from these dangerous voyages, but only to 
encounter further perils, of which the following 
description of the Engineer gives'a lively picture:— 

This scene—the sublime appearance of the waves 
—he greatly enjoyed while sitting at his window. 
Each wave approached the Beacon like a vast scroll 
unfolding, and in passing discharged a quantity of 
air, which he not only distinctly felt, but was even 
sufficient to lift the leaves of a book which lay 
before him. 5 

“The gale continues with unabated ‘violence 
to-day, and the sprays rise to a still greater height, 
having been carried over the masonry of the build- 
ing, or about 90 feet above the level of the sea. 
At four o’clock this morning it was breaking into 
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the cook’s berth (in the Beacon), when he rang the | 
alarm-bell, and all hands turned out to attend to 
their personal safety. The floor of the smith’s or 
'| mortar gallery was now completely burst up by the 


force of the sea, when the whole of the deals and 
the remaining articles upon the floor were swept 
away—such as the cast-iron mortar-tubs, the iron 
hearth of the forge; the smith’s bellows, and even 
|| his anvil, were thrown down upon the rock. The 
boarding of the cookhouse, or storey above the 
smith’s gallery, was also partly carried away, and 
the brick and plaster work of the fireplace shaken 
and loosened. It was observed during this gale 
that the beacon-house had a gdod deal of tremor, 
|| but none of that ‘twisting motion’ occasionally felt 
and complained of before the additional wooden 
sturts were set up for the security of the principal 
beams. Before the tide rose to its full height to-day, 
some of the artificers passed along the bridge into 
| the lighthouse, to observe the effects of the sea 
upon it; and they reported that they had felt a 
| slight tremulous motion in the building when great 
seas struck it in a certain direction about high- 
water mark. On this occasion the sprays were 
again observed to wet the balcony, and even to 
come over the parapet wall into the interior of the 
lightroom. In this state of the weather Captain 
| Wilson and the crew of the ‘Floating Light’ were 
much alarmed for the safety of the artificers upon 
the rock, especially when they observed with a 
telescope that the floor of the smith’s gallery had 
been carried away, and that the triangular cast-iron 
sheer-crane was broken down. It was quite impos- 
sible, however, to do anything for their relief until 
the gale should take off... . 

‘The writer’s cabin in the Beacon measured not 
more than 4 feet 3 inches on the floor ; and though, 
from the oblique direction of the beams of the 
Beacon, it widened towards the top, yet it did not 
admit of the full extension of his arms when he 
stood on the floor; while its length was little more 
than sufficient for suspending a cot-bed during the 








night, caleulatéd for being triced up to the roof 
during the day, which left free room for the admis- 


sion of occasional visitants. His folding-table was | 


attached with hinges immediately under the small 
window of the apartment; and his books, barometer, 


thermometer, portmanteau, and two or three camp- | 
stools, formed the bulk of his moveables. His diet 


being plain, the paraphernalia of the table were 


proportionately simple ; though everything had the || 


appearance of comfort, and even of neatness, the 
walls being covered with green cloth, formed into 


panels with red tape, and his bed festooned with } 


curtains of yellow cotton stuff. If, on speculating 
on the abstract wants of man in such a state of 


exclusion, one were reduced to a single book, the | 


Sacred Volume—whether considered for the striking 
diversity of its story, the morality of its doctrine, 
or the important truths of its Gospel—would have 
proved by far the greatest treasure.” 


The operations at the Bell Rock were commenced | | 
in 1807, and three long and irksome working seasons | 


elapsed ere the building was brought above the 


highwater level; and it was not till February, | 


1811, that the light was first exhibited. The cost; 


including the establishment ashore at Arbroath, || 
The |; 
tower is 100 feet in height, 42 feet in diameter at || 


where the lightkeepers live, was 61,0001. 


the base, and 15 at the top, and contains six apart- 
ments, including the lightroom. The light at the 


Bell Rock is revolving red and white, and was even, || 


at the time of its first exhibition, fitted up with 
parabolic reflectors and argand lamps, according to 


the best catoptric principles of illumination; and 


the same kind of apparatus continues in use at the 
Bell Rock Lighthouse up to the present time—a 


strong proof of the degree of perfection to which || 


M: 
system of illumination even at that early period. 
Those who are curious to know what sort of a 


Robert Stevenson had brought the catoptric || 


dwelling-place the Bell Rock Lighthouse affords in | 


a storm, may get a faint notion from the illustration 


accompanying this paper, which is engraved from || 


Turner's picture. The waves completely envelope 
the tower tu the height of 60 or 70 feet, and, 
shooting up its curved outline, deluge the balcony 
and lightrocm parapet with spray, which has been 
known to full so heavily even at that elevation as 
to wash from its place the ladder used for cleaning 
the outside of the lightroom windows. The follow- 
ing is Mr. Stevenson’s account of witnessing the 
effects of a heavy sea after the completion of the 
work :— 

‘He sailed from Arbroath with the tender, in a 
pretty hard gale from north-east, at four o’clock in 
the morning of the 9th of December, and at seven 
got close to the rock. The lighthouse now appeared 


in the wildest state of agitation: The lightkeepers 
did not seem to be in motion; but the scene was 
by no means still, as the noise and dashing of the 
waves were unceasing. The seas rose m the most 


i] 
] 
| 
| 
1] 
| 
| 


in one of its most interesting aspects, standing | 


calmly among the waves, while the sea around was 
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= : 
! surprising manner to the height of the kitchen | 


'| windows, or about 70 feet above the rock; and, 
|| after spending their force in a perpendicular direc- 
tion, successively fell in great quantities round the 
base of the lighthouse, while considerable portions 
of the spray were seen adhering, as it were, to the 
building, and guttering down its sides in the state 
of froth as white as snow. Some of the great waves 
burst, and were expended upon the rock, before they 
reached the building; while others struck the base, 
and, embracing the walls, met on the western side 
of the house, where they dashed together and pro- 
duced a most surprising quantity of foam. Though 
there was no possibility of effecting a landing 
to-day, yet the vessel lay off and on till low-water, 
when she bore away for the Frith of Forth, leaving 
the inhabitants of the rock surrounded, and even 
enveloped, by the sea in its utmost fury, yet in a 
state of comparative safety, aud enjoying feelings 
of the utmost security.” 


The Dhensiens Lighthouse, the iast of these 
pillars founded on outlying reefs which we shall | 


notice, has also been fully described by its engineer | 
It is exposed to the full | 


in his published. narative. 
‘*fetch” of the Atlantic Ocean; and its construc- 
tion, on account of the foul ground by which it is 
surrounded, involved no small amount of risk and 
difficulty, although the aids of steam for towing 
the stone barges afforded a facility which was not 
enjoyed by the engineers of the Eddystone and the 
Bell Rock. The Skerryvore is furtha peculiar, 
inasmuch as it is not a solitary rock, but is sur- 
rounded by foul ground, which extends on either 
side of it for many miles. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the principal reef on which the light- 
house is erected, no fewer than one hundred and | 


thirty outlying rocks were discovered, while others 
appear at intervals of some miles—the whole track 
of foul ground occupying a line of about seven 
miles. In a storm all these’ low-lying rocks are 
submerged and cannot be distinctly seen, serving 
only to increase the tumult of the breaking waves 
in passing over them. Here then is a case different 
from either the Eddystone or the Bell Rock, de- 
manding a powerful light placed on a high tower, 
and capable of being seen by vessels at a great 
distance, so as to warn them of their approach to 
the outlying dangers by which the lighthouse is 
surrounded. While, therefore, an elevation of 
sixty-eight feet might suffice at the Eddystone, 
and the greater height of one hundred feet—on 
account of the lowness of its foundation—was re- 
quired at the Bell Rock, it is clear that a greater 
height of tower was necessary at Skerryvore. Mr. 
Alan Stevenson accordingly resolved on adopting 
one hundred and thirty feet as the height; and 
both in its proportions and its beauty of outline, it 
greatly surpasses its rivals. 

The proportions of the three towers are as follows : 


‘ 





Lighthouse. Towerabove Contents of Diameter. 


first entire | Tower. 
course. 


At Base. | At Top. | 


| Height of | 
| 
| 





26 feet 
42 ,,; 
7 


15 feet : 
15 y, | 


16 ‘5,°71 


68 feet | 
100 ,, 
130°5 ,, 


| Eddystone . 
Bell Rock . 
Skerryvore 


13,343 feet 
28,530 ,, 
58,580 ,, 











In such a situation as that of Skerryvore everything 
had to be provided and transported from a distance. 
Barracks were erected at the workyard in the 
neighbouring Island of Tyree, and also in the Isle 
of Mull where the granite for the tower was 
quarried.. A pier was built in Mull for the ship- 
ment and landing of materials; and at Tyree a 
harbour or basin, with a reservoir and sluices for 
scouring the entrance, were formed for the accom- 
modation of the small vessel which attends the light- 
house. It was besides found necessary, in order 
to expedite the transport of the building materials 
from Tyree and Mull to Skerryvore Rock, to build 
a steam-tug, which also served, in the early stages |. 





| of the work, as a floating bartack for the workmen. 
In that branch of the service she ran many risks 
while she lay moored off the rock in a perilous 
anchorage, with two-thirds of the horizon of ‘foul 


ground,.and a rocky and deceitful bottom, on which 


the anchor often tripped. 

The operations at Skerryvore were commenced in 
the summer of 1838, by placing on the rock a 
| wooden barrack, similar to that employed at the 
Bell Rock. The framework was erected in the 
course of the season; but in a great gale which 
occurred on the night of the 3rd November fol- 





lowing, it was entirely destroyed, nothing re- 
' maining to point out its site but a few broken and 
| twisted iron stanchions, and attached to one of 
| them the end of a broken timber, so shaken and 
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rent by dashing against the rock as literally to 
Thus did one night | 


resemble a bunch of laths. 
obliterate all traces of a season’s toil, and blast the 
hopes, which the workmen fondly cherished, of a 
stable dwelling on the rock, and of refuge from the 
miseries of sea-sickness, which the experience of the 
season had taught many of them to dread. A 
second and successful attempt was made to erect 
another house of the same description, strengthened 
by a few additional iron ties, and placed in a part 
of the rock which was hoped might possibly be less 
exposed to the breach of the heaviest waves than 
the site of the first barrack. This second house 
braved the storm. ‘Perched forty feet above the 
wave-beaten rock, in this singular abode,” says Mr. 
Alan Stevenson, ‘‘ with a goodly company of thirty 
men, I spent many a weary day and night,—at 
those times when the sea prevented any one going 
down to the rock,—anxiously looking for supplies 
from the shore, and earnestly longing for a change 
of weather, favourable for prosecuting the works. 
For miles round, nothing could be seen but white 
foaming breakers, and nothing heard but howling 
winds and lashing waves. At such seasons much 
of our time was spent in bed ; for there alone we 
had effectual shelter from the winds and the spray, 
which searched every cranny in the walls of the 
barrack. Our slumbers too, were at times fearfully 
interrupted by the sudden pouring of the sea over 
the roof, the rocking of the house on its pillars, 
and the spurting of water through the seams of the 
doors and windows—symptoms which, to one sud- 
denly aroused from sound sleep, recalled the appal- 
ling fate of the former barrack, which had been 
engulphed in the foam not twenty yards from our 
dwelling, and for a moment seemed to summon us 
to a similar fate.” 

The foundation-stone of the tower was laid on July 
7, 1840, by the late Duke of Argyll, who, as pro- 
prietor of the adjacent Island of Tyree, took a great 
interest in the success of the works, and granted to 
the Commissioners free permission to quarry granite 


generously continued by the present Duke of Argyll. 
The light was exhibited for the first time in Feb- 
tuary 1844. It is a revolving light, and reaches its 
brightest state once every minute. 
the revolution of eight great annular lenses around 
a central lamp with four wicks, and belongs to the | 
first order of Dioptric lights in the system of Fresnel. 


tance of eighteen miles. 
lighthouse—including the purchase of the steam- 
vessel, and the building of the harbour at Hynish 
for the reception of the small vessel (which now 
attends the lighthouse)—was 86,9771. 17s. 7d. 

**In such a situation as Skerryvore,” says the 
Engineer, ‘‘innumerabl> delays and disappoint- 











ments were to be expected by those engaged in the 
work ; and the entire loss of the fruit of the first 
season’s labour in the course of a few hours was a 
good lesson in the school of patience, and of trust in 
something better than an arm of flesh. During our 
progress, also, cranes and other materials were 
swept away by the waves; our attending vessels 
were driven by sudden gales to seek shelter at a 
distance from the rocky shores of Mull and Tyree ; 
and the workmen were left on the rock desponding 


| and idle, and destitute of many of the comforts with 


which a more roomy and sheltered dwelling and the 
neighbourhood of friends are generally connected, 
Daily risks were run in landing on the rock in a 
heavy surf, in blasting the splintery gneiss, or by 
the falling of heavy bodies from the tower on the 
narrow space below, to which so many persons were 
necessarily confined. Yet had we not any loss of 
either life or limb ; and although our labours were 
prolonged from dawn to night, and our provisions 
were chiefly salt, the health of the people, with the 
exception of a few slight cases of dysentery, was 
generally good throughoutthe six successive summers 
of our sojourn on the rock. The close of the work 
was welcomed with thankfulness by all engaged in it; 
and our remarkable preservation was viewed, even 
by many of the most thoughtless, as in a peculiar 
manner the gracious work of Him by whom the 
very hairs of our heads are all numbered.” 

We close our present paper by noticing the 
floating-light used where no footing can be had 
whereon to found a tower; and though it fulfils its 
object less perfectly than a lighthouse, yet, as ad- 
mirably organized by the Trinity House of London, 
it is an indispensable part of our British Lighthouse 
system. The Lightship is a well-found vessel of 
one hundred and fifty tons burden, made fast to 
secure moorings. It costs, including all equipments, 
about 4000/., and is maintained at a cost of about 
1000/. per annum. The lantern, which is five feet 
six inches diameter, surrounds the mast, on which it 


| is raised when hoisted. The vessel is manned by a 
on any part of the Argyll Estate—a freedom which was | 


crew of eleven in number, so as to work the ship in 
case of her breaking adrift ; and to their praise be it 
said—although there are forty-seven lightships on 
the Coasts of England and Ireland—there is no 


It is produced by | | instance on record in which the brave crews of 


| these vessels have voluntarily run from their station 
in bad weather. Whether we consider, therefore, 


| the important position which our lightships occupy 
The light may be seen from a vessel’s deck at a dis- | 


The entire cost of the. 


among the tortuous channels leading to our great 
ports of London and Liverpool, or the calm en- 
durance of their ever-tempest-rocked inmates, they 
cannot fail to arrest our interest, and inspire us with 
thankfulness that men are found ever ready to dis- 
charge the most unenviable duties in the important 
and humane work of protecting the lives of our 
hardy seamen, 
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I ENDEAVOURED in a former paper* to indicate 
the condition of the Southern slave before Secession, 
as revealed in the searching glare of the American 
conflict. Let us now study the condition of those 
who owe their freedom to that conflict. 

We all know probably, that under two procla- 
mations of President Lincoln, of 22nd September, 
1862, and Ist January, 1863, the freedom of slaves 
generally within the States still in Secession is 
proclaimed, certain ‘‘ loyal” States and portions of 
States, including all'the Border Slave States (except 
Confederate Virginia), and the important Slave- 
breeding State of Tennessee, being, however, ex- 

pressly excepted from the effect of the proclama- 
| tions. And by this time the war has become, on the 
Federal side, distinctly one for the enfranchisement 
of the coloured race, as the sole secure basis for re- 
union. Iam quoting from no partial authority in 





saying this. We all know how the “Times” for 
nearly two whole years threw the whole weight of 
| its enormous publicity into the scale of Secession ; 
how it endeavoured to dwarf the solemn issues of 
| the war into questions of tariffs and mutual incom- 
| patibility ; how it represented the North as uncer- 





tain in purpose, divided in counsels, bankrupt in 

resources, above all, with the exception of a few 
| fanatics, perfectly indifferent to human freedom. 
| But on the 24th November, 1863 (see ‘‘ Times ”’ of 
7th December), its New York Correspondent wrote 
as follows :— 


| “There is in my mind little doubt that the abolition 


cause is carrying everything before it out of doors. The 
arming of the negro regiments was a decisive, irretrievable 
step. The president of Brown University, in Providence, 
| on the occasion of the departure of one of these swarthy 


\| og from Rhode Island, did not hesitate to assert that 


| ‘this war, whatever its mission was at the outset, has 
| now no other object tham the abolition of slavery.’ And 
| Mr. Frederick Douglas, the well-known coloured orator, 
| stood up for the cause of ‘God and liberty,’ by which he 
| meant, as he explained, not only the emancipation of the 


negroes, but also their ‘initiation into the body politic,’ 
| or in other words, the extension of the suffrage to the 
| whole coloured race... . The eontinuation of the war for 
| another year or two will lead almost infallibly to such 
| results.... The war draws to weary lengths; slavery 
| gives way before its iron heel; and the North begins to 
| feel that the quickest and surest way to compound (? 
| with the rebellion is to trample it utterly, and to crus, 
| at and slavery—cause and effect, once and for ever.... 

Already there is no doubt that slavery, to all intents and 
| purposes, has ceased to be in the Border States ; it is on its 


| 
| 
t 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|| ¢ast gasp in the other invaded regions.... Since the 
|| outbreak of the war, the slaves in those territories into 
|| which the Northerners have extended their conquests 
|| may be looked upon as virtually lost to their owners. 
|| About 600,000 of them have been emancipated ; the rest 
'| have been driven by the Confederates themselves into the 
'| Southern States still defended by their arms.” 


In a letter of November 27th (‘‘Times,” De- 
cember 10th), the same writer went further still :— 





* See Goop Wonrps for Deeember, 1863, “ American 


Slavery.” 
s 
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‘That the Yankee,” he says, ‘‘ must familiarise him- 
self with the idea of a political association of the negro 
with his own proud destinies, that he must even wink at 
the fusion and amalgamation of the races, is, however, 
matter which leaves room for little doubt. Already the 
blackie steps fearless and even somewhat swaggering in, 
elbowing his Caucasian brethren in all public rooms and 
conveyances. The barrier which centuries of instinct, or 
if you prefer, prejudice, had raised, is everywhere falling 
to the ground.” 

Nor should it be forgotten that these results are 
anything but those of reckless despair on the part 
of the Federals. The Richmond Correspondent of 
the same journal, writing on November 14th (see 
‘*Times,” December 15th),—a writer who openly 
identifies himself with the Southern cause,— notices 
‘*with astonishment the faith stronger than death 
which the Northerners have exhibited ;” declares 
that the masses of the South have not ‘“‘a tithe of 
that confidence in themselves, which neither defeat, 
nor disaster, nor hope deferred, nor illusions dis- 
pelled have ever shaken out of the Northerners ;” 
and, amongst the ‘‘many fashions” in which 
‘Southern unfaith crops up and recoils upon the 
Confederate Government,” tells us that ‘‘the funda- 
mental explanation of the discrepancy in value of 
the irredeemable paper issues of the two countries, 
lies in the vastly superior faith in themselves of the 
Northern people.” 

Let us take our starting point, then, from these 
admissions :—Ilst, that the abolition party is carry- 
ing everything before it; 2nd, that emancipation 
will henceforth comprise the admission of the 
coloured race to political privileges; 3rd, that 
slavery has practically ‘‘ ceased to be in the Border 
States ;” 4th, that from the other States 600,000 
slaves ‘‘have been emancipated ;’’ 5th, that slavery 
is ‘‘on its last gasp” in all the invaded regions 
(comprising portions of every State in Secession, in 
several of them from one-third to more than one- 
half); 6th, that the negro is asserting, and success- 
fully so, his social equality with the white men in 
the Northern States; and 7th, that the cause of 
enfranchisement is bound up, not with the gloomy 
fears of the Northern white, but with his buoyant 
patriotism, his unshakable confidence in the future 
of his country. Now the Border States comprise 
179,656 square miles, nearly one-fourth of the total 
area of the Slave States, or, excluding Texas, nearly 
one-third. The slave population of these in 1863 
was nearly a million, or nearly one quarter of the 
total slave-population of the Union. Let us allow 
that from these, 300,000 have been driven South. 
There will remain 700,000, to which we must add 
600,000 from the other Slave States, according to 
the ‘‘Times” Correspondent’s calculation, making 
1,300,000 out of 3,953,587, or say one-third of the 
total slave-population, actually or virtually rescued 
to freedom already. When the abolition move- 
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ment has already attained such a momentum, who 
can reckon at what speed it must surge on from 
henceforth ? 

It would be invidious now to look back at the 
steps, slow and reluctant at first, by which the 
Northern people generally were led to the convic- 
tion that the black man’s freedom was a necessary 
element in the reconstruction of their beloved 
union. Suffice it to say, that the Northern armies 
had from the first in their ranks men who took in 
the whole magnitude of the conflict, as one funda- 
mentally of Freedom against Slavery. But the 
occupation of Port Royal and the Sea Islands of the 
coast of South Carolina and Georgia was what first 
brought into a focus and gave practical operation to 
the abolitionist feeling of the North. Some 8000 of 
the most ignorant and degraded of the negro popu- 
lation of the Eastern coast, composed in great 
measure of women and children, of the aged and 
infirm, were here suddenly thrown upon the hands 
of the Federals. They were not fugitives; their 
masters were. They had simply remained behind, 
willing to accept any new masters rather than 
follow the old ones. 

The cotton crop stood ripe for in-gathering. The 
Federal Government determined to get it in, and 
offered the negroes wages—very moderate ones—for 
dding so. They set to work without reluctance, 
and got in upwards of 1,000,000 lbs., which, after 
being by them duly ginned, screwed, and baled, were 
shipped to New York, and sold for the benefit of 
the Federal treasury. For once the South Carolina 
negro had worked without the lash—a free man 
under the orders of free men. 

But the gathering in of cotton is light and easy 
work, on which all hands—women, children, the 
lame, the maimed, and the halt—can find employ- 
ment. Would the free negro plant as well as gather 
in? Mr. Chase, the Federal Chancellor of the Ex- 


|| chequer,—one of the most high-minded and benevo- 


lent of American statesmen, one of the sincerest 
friends to the coloured race, and a financier whose 
ability, I venture to think, finds probably its best 
witness and measure in the flood of abuse and ridi- 
cule which he has had to encounter—Mr. Chase 
thought that the negro would do so. Mr. Pierce, a 
young Boston lawyer, who had been at one time 
Mr. Chase’s private secretary, afterwards a volun- 
teer private at Fortress Monroe, and who had 
already signalised himself there by organising the 
“contrabands” in that place and setting them to 
work, was appointed special agent of the Treasury 
Department, with power to organise a corps of 
assistants, purchase seeds, implements, &c., for the 
employment of the freedmen. 

To Boston Mr. Pierce first turned for support, 
urging his fellow-citizens to send out teachers to 
the South Carolina negroes. In answer to his 
appeal was organised (February, 1862), under the 
presidency of Governor Andrew, an ‘Educational 
Commission for Freedmen,” for ‘‘the industrial, 


|| social, intellectual, moral, and“religious improve- 





ment of persons released from slavery in the course 
of the war for the Union.” 

Almost at the same time, thanks to the exer- 
tions of the Rev. Mansfield French, of New York, 
who had been actively engaged for the benefit of 
the Port Royal negroes since the first landing of 
the Federal troops, a ‘‘Freedmen’s Relief Asso- 
ciation” sprang up in Washington, the Federal 
capital, with Mr. Hamlin (cousin to the Vice- 
President of the United States) for chairman. At 
first, as an auxiliary to this, was formed the ‘‘ Con- 
traband Relief Society of New York,’ now I believe 
an independent society. Philadelphia moved next, 
and a committee was appointed to raise funds and 
procure food and clothing for the negroes. In short, 
on the 3rd of March, 1862, less than four weeks from 
the organisation of the Boston Educational Com- 
mission, thirty-one efficient teachers and superin- 
tendents sailed from New York for Port Royal. 
Before very long, Boston had sent out about fifty 
men and women to act as superintendents of labour 
and teachers, New York about forty. Philadelphia 
at first sent nothing but material supplies—which 
proved however most valuable—with one lady to 
superintend the distribution. But ere long it de- 
puted a worthy citizen, Mr. J. M. M‘Kim, on a 
tour of inspection, and his address to the Philadel- 
phia ‘‘Port Royal Relief Committee” (which has 
since grown into the ‘‘Pennsylvania Freedmen’s 
Relief Association”’) on his return (July 9, 1862), re- 
printed in this covntry by that stanch old abo- 
litionist, Mr. Josiah Forster, contains the first con- 
nected account published in Europe of the ‘‘ Port 
Royal experiment.” 

Nor was the moral agency thus set to work con- 
fined to the exertions of whites alone. The coloured 
people of the North from the beginning (I write upon 
the best authority) have been deeply interested in 
these societies. At first they contributed directly 
to them ; but the Boston coloured men soon formed |) 
a similar society of their own, and their example 
was followed all over the Northern States, till at 
present, I am assured, there is a Freedmen’s Relief 
Association connected with almost every large } 
coloured church in the cities of New York, Phila- || 
delphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, Washington, || 
and, it is believed, even in St. Louis and Baltimore, 
together with a central society in New York, 
numbering among its members Frederick Douglas, 
and other influential men of colour ; besides which, 
many of the teachers labouring among freedmen are 
coloured people. Lastly, an English ‘‘ Freedmen’s 
Aid Society,” under the presidency of Sir T. Fowell | 
Buxton, was founded in London in April 1863 last, 
and corresponds with the various American bodies. 

It had been unwisely determined to test the 
agricultural capacity of the freedman in the first 
instance upon cotton, although six weeks had 
elapsed since the usual period for commencing to 
prepare for the new crop. Our philanthropists 
rushed into the work with an amusing disregard of 
the commercial conditions of success. ‘‘Few of 
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them,” says Mr. M‘Kim, ‘‘had ever seen a.cotton- 


plant outside of a green-house, and some of them 
knew nothing practically of any kind of agriculture.” 

The cotton crop was of course a failure. And yet 
enough was grown, with that gathered in from the 
previous year’s crop, to pay all the expenses incurred 
by Government for the freedmen within the Sea 
Islands; whilst the grain crops raised were more 
than sufficient to support the entire population 
within the Federal lines till the next harvest. A use- 
ful lesson had moreover been learnt; and, without 
going into the detail of the work of 1863, suffice it 
to say, that the extent of land now under cultivation 
by free coloured labour in. the Sea Islands exceeds 
what it was in the palmiest days of slavery ; that 
the negroes have rather to be restrained from cotton- 
planting than encouraged to the work; and that, 


to use the words of General Saxton, the officer in | 


charge of the department, the fixed population 
within the Federal lines at Port Royal ‘‘is. now 
a self-sustaining and industrious community.” The 
cotton crop is indeed as yet only about a third of 
what it. was in the days of slavery; but that of 
1863 is already double that of 1862, and of very 
superior quality, and it is expected to be again 
doubled next year. As much as 412 lb, has 
already been gathered (exceptionally indeed) on an 
acre, the average in the days of slavery having been, 
for the whole South, between 300 lb. and 400 lb., 
for South Carolina 200 lb. In short, there is no 
reasonable ground for doubting that, if the present 
system can be continued and extended to the 
whole of the Sea Islands, the free-grown supply of 
this, the finest quality of the great staple, will in 
a very few years not only equal but exceed the 
largest crop ever yet got in to the erack of the 
driver’s lash. 

But perhaps the Port Royal negroes have been 
greatly overpaid? The contrary is the case. Cap- 
tain Hooper, aide-de-camp to General Saxton, 
admits that the Government ‘‘has undoubtedly got 
@ great amount of work done by the negroes at a 
‘very moderate cost,” adding, by way of palliation, 
that ‘‘the Government has probably paid the wages 
of the, freedmen as regularly as that of its other 
employés at this time.” This is a very ‘“‘mild” way 
of putting the facts. On the lst of January, 1863, I 
find it stated in an admirable article by M. Elisée 
Reclus, in the ‘‘Revue des Deux Mondes” (15th 
March, 1863), that the Federal Government had 
spent $225,705 for the freedmen of Beaufort and the 
neighbourhood, and the produce of their labour was 
valued at $724,984, giving a surplus of upwards of 
half a million of dollars, acknowledged to be due to 
the workers themselves. And since the working of 
the deserted plantations has been transferred to 
private persons, the negroes have invariably ob- 
tained better terms for their services. 

But how have they spent their earnings? We 
may take it for granted that men, whose regular 
allowance as slaves was a peck of corn a week, and 
from two to three suits of coarse clothing a year (to 











which however we:o ordinarily added six pounds 
of bacon and three gallons of molasses for the 
season, and one quart of salt per month, with one 
pair of shoes a year), will have begun by gratifying 





to the full their bodily wants. If they should next 
have proceeded to indulge their bodily vanities, 
shall the age of crinoline be over-censorious ? 
‘Although the negroes here,” says Captain Hooper, | 
“are very ready to spend their money for clothing | 
and the ordinary comforts of life, and although | 
many of the women are fond of hoop-skirts and | 
jewellery, J do not think that a disinterested witness. | 
would say that the negroes form a marked exception | 
in these matters to the rest of humanity.” 

But all their earnings do not go for such purposes, 
Mr. E. 8. Philbrick, a former superintendent under | 
Government, who since March, 1863, has had about 
500 coloured hands in his employ on his own 
account, declares that ‘‘the amount of civilised 
wants now being developed among. this people ig. | 
surprising.” For a total coloured population of | 
933 hands he had in July, 1863, shipped for sale | 
$7680 worth of goods, including such articles as. 
25 boxes of soap, 10 boxes of candles, 27 kegs of | 
nails, 250 kettles, 300 Dutch ovens, 12 dozen | 
frying-pans, 10 gross of spoons, 10 gross. of knives;| 
and forks, 1 gross of files, 7 gross of tin plates and | 
pans: a previous shipment having been exhausted ip | 
a couple of months. Nor are these people simply | 
dependent upon their wages. The sales to them in | 
May and June amounted to $3800, their pay-rolls 
during those two months amounting only to $2305, | 
The remaining funds, says Mr. Philbrick, are the. | 
proceeds of sales of eggs, chickens, pigs, &c., and 
the pay of the husbands in the army, seat to their 
families. 

Plantations have been bought for resale to the 
freedmen at cost price. Thus, Lady's Island plan- | 
tation, purchased by a gentleman at the Govern- | 
ment sale of 1862 for $400, was resold by him to the | 
negroes at that price, half of the money being paid 
down, the balance to be paid out of the crop of | 
1863. It is worked by seven men, eight women, | 
six boys, and one girl, who support an old man, and | 
twelve boys and girls at school, They had one | 
mule and two horses, and expected to produce two 
years’ supply of provisions, besides selling the 
cotton, rice, &c. ; and it is stated that ‘‘no farm 
in New England is more free from weeds.” 

Nor is this all, Since the date of the above | 
accounts the movement has taken enormous strides,. | 
The Tax Commissioners have been instructed to sell 
a certain proportion of the land to none but freed- 
men, in tracts not exceeding 20 acres, at $1°25 per 
acre. Nearly all have laid by something for a 
home. Ata meeting held in Port Royal Island, 
rules have been adopted for the government of the 
allotments, prefaced by the following declaration, 
which recalls the covenants of the Pilgrim Dathers: 


“We, the free coloured people now residins in the 
parish of St. Helena, in the State of South Carolina, 
pledging our lives and services, as far as we are capable, 
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to the United States, and vowing loyalty to the same, and 
being desirous of vindicating our rights to freedom and 
our claims to recognition as freemen, and of exhibiting 
our capacity to maintain our position as such, and of 
evincing our gratitude to Almighty God, who has brought 
us out of the house of bondage, do hereby mutually cove- 
nant and e with each other to observe, obey, adhere 
to, and maintain the following rules and regulations.” 


A speaker at the meeting, Sergeant. Rivers, of 
the South Carolina (coloured) Volunteers, declared 
|| that fifty men in the Ist South Carolina had got 
|| $1000 for land, and he wouldn’t say how much more ; 
“but if any man bids against us, he will find we have 
|| got another dollar more.” He warned the men 
|| at the meeting, in choosing their lots, not to ‘‘go 
|| and pick out all the best places. The old men, the 
weak ones, and the poor women must have the 
cleared land, and you take the woods.” From all 
quarters, says a letter of the 4th November (1863), 
|| the men come in with their money, none with less 
than $25,—i.¢., the price of a 20-acre lot. 
| A superintendent, who had had 17,000 negro 
refugees under his care for a year past, has testi- 
fied before the Freedmen’s Inquiry Commissioners, 
|| ‘that he had scarcely found a case in which a 
|| coloured man, having reasonable security of mo- 
‘| derate wages, was not ready to labour.” And 
|| evidence has been given, “that many who, as 
| slaves, had been deemed cripples, or infirm, or 
superannuated, now, under the stimulus of wages, 
| work ungrudgingly.” This evidence, it may be 
| added, comes, among other witnesses, from Mr. 
| Eustis, son of General Eustis, formerly a wealthy 
planter in the Sea Islands, and the only white of 
the planter class, if I mistake not, who has accepted 
freedom in South Carolina. He instanced, in par- 
| ticular, before the Commissioners the case of one 
|, old woman who, in the last year of slavery, could 
|| be made to do nothing, and is now taking, and 
| doing well, six tasks of cotton. 
|| Considered, therefore, in an economic point of 
| view, the Port Royal free-labour experiment must 
be pronounced a triumphant success. 
|. Let us now turn to its moral aspects. With the 
|| above facts before us, it is difficult to believe that 
|| they can be very repulsive. Remembering, how- 
| ever, what these men were as slaves, we must 
not expect that their morality is of a very high 
|) standard. They are still generally untruthful, un- 
| chaste, addicted’ to petty thefts, avaricious, and 
selfish in their habits. They will lie, as one who 
| knows them well says, even when the truth would, 
| in their own opinion, be easiest and best to say. 
But it is stated on all hands, that this habit is 
| yielding rapidly to the blessed influence of freedom. 
| General Saxton gave witness before the Freed- 
| men’s Inquiry Commissioners, that they have a 
|| regard for truth, and that this characteristic is 
| constantly developing, as they themselves look 
upon lying as a relic of the slave system. They are 
unchaste, as those among-whom the family relation 
has been systematically broken down, to that 
extent that no family name was allowed among 


them, and that they were actually flogged, Captain | 


Hooper informs us, if they were foand using one. 


growing up; the introduction of a formal marriage 
ceremony has been followed by the keeping of a 


rence for their parents.” 
learning its obligations. 
respect, and when entrusted to any degree with its 
ness. ‘‘I came to this department,” says Captain 


Hooper, in answer to a circular of queries as to the 
freedmen, ‘‘ without any knowledge of the negro 


unless I could succeed in making myself agreeable 
general rule, gentle and ready to obey reasonable 


orders, almost too gentle, in many cases, to stand 
up for their own rights.” 


to revenge upon their masters.” ‘‘As regards 
profanity and intemperance,” the same officer says, 
learned bad habits from our soldiers, are a marked 


however,”’ he adds, with grave irony, ‘‘that if ably 


away.” 
Gentle, obedient, industrious, temperate, reverent 


Yet a sense of the sacredness of the marriage | 
relation is by all witnesses stated to be rapidly | 


regular marriage register, and a careful regard is | 
shown by the parties, General Saxton says, for the | 
vows thus assumed; whilst, to use the words of | 
Miss Town, a worthy lady who has been work- | 
ing among them, they have “unequalled reve- | 
Pilferers though they | 
may be by habit, as men who have been denied all | 
the rights of property, ‘uey are with equal rapidity 

For law they have a great | 


execution, enforce it with the utmost scrupulous- | 


character, prepared to meet a race of savages, not | 
only thirsting for ‘the horrors of a servile insur- | 
rection,’ but ready to tear me limb from limb | 


to. them. I have since found them, as a very | 
And he adds, what is | 
the universal testimony from all parts of the | 
country, ‘‘I have very seldom seen any disposition | 
‘‘T think the negroes, except where they have | 
exception to the human family generally. I believe, | 
managed dram-shops should be established at | 
suitable points on these islands, the negroes would | 


soon acquire the habit of intemperance, and thus all | 
distinctions of race in this respect would be swept | 


to parents, to the law; improving in truthfulness, | 
in honesty, in chastity ;—not altogether a bad | 


character, one would say, for the whitest-skinned | 


they are making good 
improve their minds. 
Captain Hooper, ‘‘is almost universal... . They 


as white children.” 

The religious sentiment, again, which is general 
among them, rises in many instances to the level of 
earnest faith : 


in every time of trouble. ‘Francis,’ I said to an old 
grey-haired man, who was ononies over his spelling- 
book, ‘ why do you take the trouble to learn to read ? 
You say it is hard work, and very discouraging; why do 
you try?’ 
want to read de Word of God.’—‘ But can’t you know 
the Word of God without reading it in a book ?’—*‘ Yes, 





the breast; ‘but I want to read it for myself.’ ”’ 








aristocracy under God’s heaven. Let me add, that | 
use of their opportunities to | 
‘* The desire to learn,” says | 


learn very quickly,—the teachers all say, as quickly | 


“God,” says Mr. M‘Kim, ‘‘is a perfect refuge to them | 


—‘ Because, massa, I want to be satisfied; I | 


massa, I do know it, I know it Aere,’ striking himself on | 


| 


a a 
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On Sundays, all, without exception, go to church, 
or rather to Sunday school, which is held in the 
church. 

There is but little variation in testimony as to 
the character of the freedmen in other quarters. 

Of the coloured refugees of the District of Co- 
lumbia, Eastern Virginia, and North Carolina, the 
Freedmen’s Inquiry Commissioners state that they 
are, “‘ with rare exceptions, loyal, faithful, able, and 
willing to work for moderate wages, if promptly 
paid; docile, little given to quarrelling, cheerful, 
and uncomplaining. ... Beyond the usual amount 
of relief granted in all civilised communities to the 
indigent and disabled poor, the refugee freedmen 
need, except for the moment, no charitable assist- 
ance. The free coloured population of Washington 
support their own poor, without almshouse aid.” 

Of Florida (included with South Carolina in the 
‘‘department of the South”) the Commissioners say: 
‘*The negro of Florida, often employed as lumber- 
man, and in other avocations more calculated to 
call out his intelligence than the monotonous labour 
of the cotton-field, occupies an intermediate space 
between the slaves of North and those of South 
Carolina.” 

If we turn now to the West, from the Atlantic 
seaboard to the valleys of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries, we shall find, except at the two extre- 
mities, scarcely so pleasant a picture presented 
tous. In Kansas, after a first struggle with the 
slaveholding spirit of the old Missourian settlers, 
‘*coloured farmers and mechanics,” says a letter 
|| from Lawrence circulated by the London Freedmen’s 
|| Aid Society, ‘‘were greedily sought after, and, 
| though they came by tens and fifties and hundreds, 
| in an incredibly short time they would be comfort- 
ably settled, and at work as old residents..... 
They are a quiet, peaceable, and industrious people, 
eager to learn, and have already lived down a world 
of prejudice and opposition. .... In Lawrence, 
they have built a brick school and meeting-house, 
have already bought house-lots, and are building 
and preparing to build, and have considerable sams 
of money at ten per cent. interest with Messrs. 
Simpson Brothers.” The reader will recollect that 
Lawrence was selected by Quantrell, the Confederate 
brigand from Missouri, as the scene of his massacre 
of 198 unarmed men, including twenty-five negro 
Federal recruits. 

In Louisiana again, where the treatment of the 
slave was comparatively good in and near the towns, 
and the intellectual development of the free coloured 
people perhaps at its highest, the condition of the 
freedman appears to be not unsatisfactory. Many 
planters, or whites of the planter class, have 
accepted the Federal rule, and great pains have 
been taken, both by Generals Butler and Banks, to 
organise at once a free-labour system upon the plan- 
tations, amongst their former slave-gangs, whilst 
unoccupied plantations have been leased out on free- 
labour conditions. 

Eut Kansas was, in fact, a New England colony ; 


New Orleans was occupied ‘by troops from the 
North-East. Now there is a fundamental difference 
between the North-East and the North-West in re- 
ference to slavery. Both sections are equally 
opposed to it; but in the North-East, the New 
England States, it may be said generally, and large 
fractions of the population in the other States of 
the section, hate slavery as a moral evil; the 
North-West simply abominates it as an economic 
nuisance. In other words, the North-Easterns are 
abolitionists, the North-Westerns free-soilers. The 
North-East would fain raise the negro ; the North- 
West scarcely cares but to shove him out of the 
way. Between Kansas and Louisiana, on the main 
line of advance of the great North-Western armies 
—whose courage and tenacity of purpose are not to 
be contested—the condition of the coloured fugitives 
had, up to the spring of 1863 at least, been deplor- 
able, their treatment brutal in the extreme, ‘* At 
Memphis alone,” said the Rev. Mr. Fiske, at a 
meeting in Philadelphia on the 3rd of November, 
1863, ‘‘during the months of February, March, 
and April, not less than 1200 coloured people were: 
buried in great pits, ten to twenty together, without 
coffin or shroud, and with scarcely clothing enough 
for decency.’”” When too sick to move, the army 
would leave them to perish in deserted camps,—as 
many as forty on one march. 

The man to whom it is mainly due that this 
disgraceful state of things has been in great measure 
put an end to, is Adjutant-General Lorenzo Thomas, 
an officer from the slave State of Delaware, long 
suspected of sympathising with the Confederates, 
but who, I believe, it will be found eventually has 
inflicted on the Confederate cause the very worst 
moral blow it has yet received, by organising the 
negroes of the West on a large scale for military 
service. Mr. Field, of St. Louis, seems to have 
been, indeed, the first in the West who took up the: 
idea both of employing the men in the war, and 
putting the women and children to work for their 
own support. He visited Washington to urge his. 
views on the Federal Government ; Mr. Stanton 
entered into them, and the President appointed 
General Thomas to carry them out. Starting for 
the Mississippi valley early’in April, 1863, he 
found the unfortunate refugees in a dreadful con- 
dition at Cairo. No fewer than 2500 had died at 
the fort, of pneumonia, smallpox, and measles. They 
were still dying like sheep. They were maltreated 
and abused by officers and men alike,—used for 
any purposes, discharged on any pretext without 
payment of wages. The one bright spot in the 
gloomy picture was a sehool, very thinly attended, 
organised by a few Quakers. General Thomas 
called together the soldiers on the parade-ground. 
He told them the blacks had been kicked and 
knocked about long enough. They must be en- 
couraged to come into the Federal lines, kindly 
| treated, fed, clothed, and armed, and organised for 
| service. Whoever stood in the way of this policy, 
"lieutenant or brigadier-general, should be dismissed 
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forthwith. The able-bodied should be organised 
into regiments, with white officers over them,—the 
best men, men whose heart was in the work,—ay, 
though he should take every one of them, from the 
colonel downwards, from the ranks. 

A moral revolution was effected at once. What- 
ever there was of latent good feeling in the army, 
rallied to such a leader. General Thomas found no 
difficulty in procuring well-qualified officers for 
the twenty regiments of coloured men which he 
organised on his way down the Mississippi valley. 
During his whole progress he met with no opposi- 
tion but from one Irish regiment from Illinois. On 
the other hand, he took possession, in the name 
of Government, of the deserted plantations along 
the river. A colony of contrabands was established 
at Island No. 10, for the employment of the aged 
and infirm, the women and children. Further 
down, from Helena to Young’s Point, the planta- 
tions were leased out to private persons, worthy 
Mr. Field being appointed general superintendent, 
and the lessees being put under obligation to treat 
the negroes humanely, and to pay them fixed wages. 
Some plantations were assigned to the negroes 
themselves. In July last, a correspondent of the 
Star, from whom I borrow most of the above 
details, states that between sixty and seventy 
plantations had thus been leased out, averaging 200 
hands each, besides the children. A brother of 
General Grant’s planted 1200 acres in cotton for 
his share. Of the negro lessees of these western 
plantations, General Thomas has recently stated at 
a public meeting that the cotton they have raised 
for themselves, ewing to better cultivation, is of 

a higher grade than that of the white lessees. But 
| even as to these, he declares, the net profit of a 


planter who has paid his hands wages will exceed 
that of one who has cultivated by slaves. Nor has 
General Thomas been unassisted in his noble work. 
} General Grant, Mr. Fiske says, ‘‘has stood the 
black man’s friend. All that he could do he has 
done liberally, nobly. By his authority, every 
measure for their care, protection, and supply has 


been taken.” And the report of the Educational 
Commission, after speaking of clothing and ma- 
terials sent for the use of the western freedmen, 
says: ‘*From the statements recently received 
from the West, we have reason to believe that an 
entire reform has taken place in the treatment of 
the freedmen. They are now paid for their labour, 
and are eagerly sought for in all departments of the 
public service.” Societies for their relief have been 
formed in Chicago, St. Louis, Helena (Arkansas), 
Leavenworth (Kansas), &c. But the efforts of these 
local Southern societies are not and cannot be suf- 
ficient, and appeals: are earnestly made to their 
elder sisters in the North for clothing, bedding, 
books, and teachers. At Nashville, for instance, 
$2000 are wanted to begin educating ‘‘ between 
1200 and 1800 children of twelve years and under, 
mostly of mixed blood, intelligent, apt to learn.” 
The work is indeed enormous, The Rev. Mr. 





Fiske, in his before-referred-to speech of Nov. 3, 
1863, said :— 


‘‘ There rest this night, in crowded camps from Helena 
to Natchez, on the Mississippi, not less than 35,000 blacks, 
from whom all the able-bodied have been assorted. ‘Their 
shelter is old tents. A cheap ration is furnished by.the 
Government, which also turns over unserviceable military | 
clothing for the infirm men....They were abandoned | 
by their masters on the y apie of the Union army, 
refusing to follow them to the interior. The army living 
upon the country stripped their plantations of all eatable 
things, and left them no alternative but to go with the 
army or starve. ... Or, finding that the master proposes 
to take to the interior his able-bodied hands, leaving 
behind the women, who are for the present worthless, 
the able-bodied anticipate him, and gather the whole | 
kindred, and try flight to the Union lines, pursued often 
by men and dogs.”’ 

The main influence, however, which has tended 
to raise the position of the freedman in the West— 
apart from the efforts of Adjutant-General Thomas 
and his coadjutors—has been the success of the 
experiment of enlisting the negroes as soldiers, | 
and the bravery they have shown on several occa- 
sions, especially in the terrible assaults on Port | 
Hudson (May 27, 1863). Whatever might be the | 
prejudices of the men of the West against the negro, 
they are too clear-headed not to yield to such a 
demonstration. Coloured men are now employed 
in the West in all branches of military service. 
And the experience of the West has fully confirmed 
the conclusions of the Freedmen’s Inquiry Com- 
missioners, from the evidence collected by them on 
the Eastern coast. ‘‘The most effectual agency,” 
they say, ‘‘to give character to the race, is found 
to be military training.” The commissioners, it 
may be added, recommend the mustering of 200,000 
negroes as soldiers, 100,000 more being employed in 
military service other than actual warfare. Of this 
number 50,000 are already in the field, besides 
50,000 or more employed in fatigue duties. Of the 
spirit which animates many of them at least, the 
speech, before referred to, of Sergeant Rivers at the 
Port Royal land-covenant Meeting, may serve as a 
sample :— 

“Now we sogers are men,—men de first time in our 
lives. Now we can look our old masters in de face. They 
used to sell and whip us, and we did not dare say one ; 
word. Now we an’t afraid, if they mect us, to run de 
bayonet through them. ... My brethren, I don’t intend 
to lay down my gun till the war is done, and our brethren | 
all get their freedom,—and then, if I be alive, I will 
come home and enjoy my family and my land, .. . Gen. 
Saxby our friend, and I mean to stand by him, and work 
for de Lord.” 


The military organisation of the able-bodied freed- 
men, and the settlement of the others as agricul- 
tural colonists, go henceforth hand-in-hand. Thus, 
a new freedmen’s colony is being established on 
Roanoke Island,—‘‘an island,” writes the Rev. 
Horace James, superintendent of negroes for the 
department of North Carolina (from whose circular, 
dated June 27, 1863, 1 borrow these details),‘* ten 
or twelve miles long, by four or Sve in breadth, 
well wooded, having an abundance of good water, 
a tolerably productive soil, a sufficient amount of 
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cleared land for the commencement of operations, 
and surrounded by waters abounding in delicious 
fish.’”’ Within the Federal lines in North Carolina, 
Mr. James tells us, ‘‘ dwell large numbers of loyal 
coloured people,” among whom General E. A. Wild 
has enlisted an African brigade; and it is for the 
families of the coloured soldiers that the colony is 
intended ; for the aged and infirm, the women and 
the children, the youth not old enough to enlist. 
On their behalf Mr, James asks his countrymen for 


* Boards and shingles, and a steam-engine to saw ourown 
timber, and grind our own corn after the first few months, 
cross-cut saws and hand-saws, crow-bars, shovels, picks, 
and spades, hoes, axes, hammers, and nails, two or three 
sets of carpenters’ tools, an assortment of garden-seeds, 
padlocks and doorlocks, oilstones and grindstones, bush- 
scythes, water-buckets, baking-kettles and covers, tin 
yom, cups, spoons, pans and basins, knives and forks 

les and rasps, coopering and soldering tools, glass and 

uu 
of atform scales and counter scales, a 
jos sheet iron, and tools to work with. 
We need 


, fish-hooks, lines and lead, twine for sieves, a pair 
uantity of tin 
Ul this we need 
this moment. of all de- 
|| seriptions, particularly for women and children, with 
|| shoes of large sizes ; —— and first reading-books, 

| primary arithmetics and geographies, with slates, pencils, 
| and stationery of all sorts.” 


uantities of clothin 


|| And he appends a circular letter from Brigadier- 
|| General Wild, which is about as remarkable a 
| document as I ever set eyes on :— 


‘‘Newbern, N. Carolina, June 23, 1863. 
‘To whom it may concern. Please place in the hands 
of Rev. Horace James, Superintendent of Contrabands 
for Department of North Carolina, all kinds of supplies 


— for establishing colonies of Africans; and let 
| there be no limit to the quantity, for the enterprise 
must increase without bounds. 


(Signed) 


“ Epwarp A, WILD 
‘* Brig. Gen. Vol.” 


I do not know what others may feel on reading 
such documents. To me there is about them an in- 
expressible freshness of reality. There is no mawkish- 
|| stench of charity dinners about the thing. We are 
miles away from the Vanity Fair of a charitable 
bazaar, or the miserable bartering or selling of 
votes in charitable elections, or the private higgling 
for the privileges of the yearly guinea. These men 
have set themselves to do a great and good work, 
and they feel they have a right to speak with autho- 
rity in asking for help. 

But must not the chances of success Be small for a 
colony composed almost exclusively of the aged and 
infirm, women and children, youth not old enough 
|| to enlist? Less of course than if mingled with a due 
proportion of able-bodied men. But, under the 
slave-system, the woman has been enured to work 
like the man. And what is proposed for Roanoke 
| Island is simply what is doing in the South Caro- 

lina settlements, of which, in the past spring, Mr. 
|| Nordhoff of New York wrote thus :— 


“Tt is just now the time when the fields are made 
ready for corn and cotton. The able-bodied men have 
been drawn away to work in the Quanter-master’s de- 
partment and to serve in the army, but the field-work 
does not therefore stop. On every side you see women 
and boys and girls working with their heavy, ungainly, 








but effective hoes, preparing the ground. It is found 
that the women are in fact more persevering in their 
industry than the men. Their earnings are, on the 
average, quite as great as those of the men who work in 
the fields. This is shown by the labour books.” * 





Of course every one will trust that the time will 
come when the black woman in the United States, 
like her white sister, will withdraw from field-work. | 
But surely a man must be a terrible doctrinaire 
who would object to employ the existing generation | 
of freedwomen on a work which is really that of | 
the salvation of their race. 


Thus, in the course of the wonderful social revo- 
lution now going on beyond the Atlantic, the 
rifle and the hoe are alike instruments of freedom in | 
the negro’s hand. Millions of creatures made in 
God’s image, who, a couple of years ago, were 
things, are now being restored to their rights as 
men. If any backsliding tendencies were still 
latent in the Northern people, every additional rifle 
in coloured hands is a fresh hindrance to their giving 
way tosuch. But surely the Federal Government 
has given a noble and most difficult pledge of its 
sincerity towards the coloured race in refusing, 
mainly on their account, up to the latest news 
received at the time of my writing this (31st Dec.), | 
the exchange of prisoners urged upon them by the 
Confederates, at the time when .the Federal pri- 
soners are enduring, by the positive testimony of 
the medical men who have returned from attending 
them in Richmond, and of a few of the unfortunates 
who have been shovelled back upon the hands of 
the North, not only sufferings the most heart-rend- | 
ing, but, in many instances, actual maltreatment. 
The ‘‘ Times ” has hitherto suppressed the facts on 
this head, which Major-General Hitchcock, who 
has the supervision of the cartel, published in 
New York about the beginning of December. 
‘*In no single instance,” he declares, ‘‘has the 
smallest evidence come to light tending to show that 
any officer connected with coloured troops,has been 
captured alive and held in the South as a prisoner 
of war; nor has any coloured man employed as.a 
soldier in the United States, been captured in the 
South and accounted for as a prisoner of war.” 
And he rightly urges that the Federal Government 
is “under the most solemn obligation to use its 
utmost power to throw over that class of troops the 
protection of the laws of war,” and to make no com- | 
promise whatever which shall jeopardise their claim 
‘*to be treated with that humanity which is due to | 
all other troops in like circumstances, according to | 
the laws of civilised warfare.” And let it be | 
observed that public feeling has thus far supported | 
the Government. | 

| 








And now, if we look back, I think we shall be | 
entitled to conclude from the experience of the | 
| 





* It is true that fhe men themselves will not admit 
this. One Harry, a “smart fellow,” was ungallant 
enough to say to Mr. Nordhoff, ‘ After all, sir, one good- 
fornuffin man’s worth two smart women any day !” 
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T 
Secession war, that if, on the one hand, as I endea- | 
voured to show in a former paper, the slavery of | 


the South has been proved to be a thing in itself 


man, it has not been less clearly proved that it is 
utterly unnecessary inthe lowest economical point 
of view. With Port Royal alone before our eyes,— 

| to say nothing of other similar examples, — we 
| icnow henceforth that the most degraded of the 


| slaves are fit to be free; that, South as well as 


North, the earth will yield her fruits to the honest 


|| sweat of willing toil. No costly measure of de- 
| portation is needed ; all the coloured man requires 
| is, under some slight amount of kindly super- 
|| intendence, to be allowed to remain where he was 


born, and till the land as a freeman. If cultiva- 
tion by free labour has not spread further than it 


| has done yet, it is owing to the unavoidable ravages 


of war, and, above all, to the ruthless raids of 
Confederate partisans,—such as those who, but a 


_ short while ago, swooped down upon a flourishing 
| freedmen’s farm in Eastern Virginia, and carried off 


100 of them, to be butchered or enslaved. But the 
work of social reconstruction is progressing, never- 
theless, and at least as rapidly as could have been 


|| hoped. All the noblest faith and feeling of the 
| North are being called forth into practice towards 
|, this end. Surely the history of the world knows 
|| nothing more touching than the efforts made by 
|, those peaceful volunteers of the North, in the 
|| midst of such a war, to educate and civilise the 
|| negro—not waiting till he fled to them, but going | 
| in search of him on the unhealthy Southern sea- 

|| board or river-banks—carrying on their labour of | 
|| self-devoted love almost within hail of the enemy’s | 





pickets. Several have laid down their lives in that 
cause—martyrs no less noble than that Robert 


| Gould Shaw whose history Mrs. Gaskell has lately 
utterly atrocious and intolerable before God and | 


told in the pages of ‘‘ Macmillan’s Magazine.” A | 
writer in the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly” (Sept. 1863), on | 
the ‘‘ Freedmen of Port Royal,” tells the tale of a | 
few of these humbler heroes. One, W. S. Clark, | 
entered consumptive upon the work, and had to | 
give it up six months before his death. Another, 
F. E. Barnard, caught a malarious fever through 
excessive exertion in superintending the removal | 
of his people from Edisto Island to St. Helena | 
Island, and died on the spot, ‘“‘ men, women, and 
children, for whom he had toiled, filling the house 
with their sobs.” He was followed a few days later | 
by S. D. Phillips, who had hastened back in ill- 
health on account of Barnard’s death. Daniel Bowe | 
returned ill to New York, and died in a few days ; 
and the writer adds: ‘‘The young woman who 
was betrothed to him, but whom he did not live to 
wed, has since his death sought this field of labour; | 
and on my recent visit I found her upon the planta- | 
tion where he had resided, teaching the children | 
whom he had first taught, and whose parents he 
had guided to freedom.” 

And so, if crime breeds crime, self-sacrifice begets | 
self-sacrifice. ‘‘ Greater love hath no man than this, | 
that a man lay down his life for his friends.” We 
know who spoke those words, who gavethat example, | 
that we should do as He hath done. Let us grudge | 
no sympathy, no prayers, no help which we can | 
afford, to those kinsmen of ours across the Atlantic | 
—bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh—who, 
by their lives and by their deaths, are thus. cement- | 
ing the temple of America’s future freedom. 





PLAIN WORDS ON CHRISTIAN LIVING. 


By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


Il.—THE SEAT AND EXIT OF EVIL. 


“From within, out of the heart of men, proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications, murders, thefts, covetous- 


within, and defile the man.’ 


Wuart a fearful catalogue of the contents of man’s 
heart ! 
No wonder He who had thus spoken ‘‘looked 


|| up to heaven” just afterwards, ‘“‘and sighed,” as 
| He said to the dumb and deaf man, ‘‘ Ephphatha, 


that is, Be opened.” If the description of human 


| nature here given has any truth in it—much more, 
| if it be the very truth itselfi—how eould He who 


came down from heaven feel an unmixed joy in any 


|| deed of charity? What is it, He might say to 
|| Himself, to pluck one brand from this burning—to 


alleviate in one instance, or in a thousand several 
instances, that suffering which is the least part of 
sin—so long as there remains, on this side and that, 
a malady so.fatal and so contagious—a malady 





| ness, wickedness, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness: all these evil things come from 


which is in all by nature, and from which a few 
only are saved by grace? 

Nevertheless, if the case be so, it is well that | 
we should know it. If this passage truly describes 
human nature as it is, the first step towards de- 
liverance must be the understanding of the disease. 
Let us study it, as the Good Physician has Himself 
drawn it out before us. 

‘*From within, out of the heart of men, proceed 
evil thoughts All these evil things come 
from within, and defile the man.” ‘‘ There is 
nothing from without a man, that entering into 
him can defile him: but the things which come out 
of him, those are they that defile the man. If any 
man have ears to hear, let him hear.” 
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Grant us, Lord, that hearing ear! 

The most general view of the passage presents 
these considerations :— 

I. The heart of man is the seat of evil. 

IL. Real defilement is the forthcoming of evil. 
III. Real cleansing is the entrance of a new spirit. 
IV. There is a danger of our mistaking a false 

cleansing for the true. 

I. The heart of man is the seat of evil. ‘‘From 
within, out of the heart of men, proceed evil 
thoughts.”” Then they must be there first. 

It is no question of the origin of evil. Thatisa 
mystery; the mystery of mysteries; how evil found 
its way into a world which God created good. But 
it is a different inquiry, where we are to look for 
evil; where, for us, is its seat and home. Our 
Lord plainly says here, that the seat and home of 
evil is, for us, the heart of men. 

Men will not face this truth, for others, or for 
themselves. 

Nothing is so common as to speak of evil as if it 
came only from without. 

Some systems of education have been framed on 
this supposition. In a Jesuit school—indeed, in 
some Protestant schools—it has been the endeavour 
so to watch a community of boys or young men 
through the twenty-four hours of the day and 
night, that any contact or contagion of evil may 
be rendered physically impossible. It has been 
thought sufficient to show that a master’s eye, or a 
priest’s eye, was always present, always observant ; 
that no school-hour, and no play-hour, and no 
sleeping-hour, was allowed to escape that lynx-eyed 
vigilance ; and then it was inferred, almost without 
the trouble of an argument, that of course evil was 
excluded from that paradise ; that no disease could 
exist where there was no possibility of contagion. 
A perfect education has been supposed to be that in 
which all evil was driven in upon itself ; in which 
sin had no outlet, no vent, and therefore (it was 
argued) no corruption. There was a show of reason 
in the attempt, and sometimes a shadow of plausi- 
bility in the performance. Men have been trusted, 
and schools admired, in proportion to their success 
in this experiment. In the face of all such theories 
our Lord says here, ‘‘ From within, out of the heart 
of men, proceed evil thoughts.” Shut up a young 
person within the four walls of a solitary cell ; 
watch him even there with an unswerving, un- 
sleeping, unwinking eye; and yet evil shall be 
present, because ‘‘out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts.” 

And Christian parents have sometimes carried 
this idea of education further still. They have 
said, If all this vigilance is needful to exclude the 
possible contagion of evil, I will begin one step 
higher up: I will never expose my child to the 
evil against which this vigilance has to guard. I 
will keep him at home. He shall grow up there, 
safe and uncontaminated, free from the very know- 
ledge, much more from the presence, from the sug- 
gestion, from the temptation, of evil. And then it 





has been found, as years rolled on, that somehow 
and from some quarter, evil has not been shut 
out: a Christian home has been stained by vice— 
and Christ’s words have been bitterly remembered, 
when it was too late to act upon them, ‘‘ From 
within, out of the heart of men.” The safeguard 
of a mere exclusion of evil and corrupting influences, 
has been found all too weak to bar out that cor- 
ruption which a Christian ought to have suspected 
and expected from within. Or, if not before, yet 
at least when manhood came, and the world must 
be faced ; when college life must be encountered by 
one who had been guarded and fenced from school ; 
it has again and again been found that no victim 
was so ready dressed and equipped for the sacrifice 
as the merely home-bred and home-nurtured youth; 
no fuel so duly laid and dried for the application 
of the first spark of evil, as he in whose case the 
absence of contagion had been trusted to, and to 
whom now the knowledge of evil and the strength 
of passion must come at once and together: again 
and again there has been a sad reawakening, in 
memory, of the warning words of Christ, ‘‘ From 
within, out of the heart of men, proceed evil 
thoughts.” 

How slow are we to receive Christ’s words in their 
truth and in their simplicity! How ready are we 
to throw the blame of our own transgressions upon | 
circumstances, upon companions, upon education, 
upon parents—anywhere rather than upon our- 
selves! If I had been differently trained—if I had 
been duly warned—if I had been less, or more, || 
indulged—if I had never known this person or that || 
—I should have escaped that rock upon which I 
have now made shipwreck! It is over again the 
original excuse, ‘‘The woman whom Thou gavest 
to be with me”—it was God’s fault—‘‘she gave me 
of the fruit, and I did eat!” Let us learn a truer 
lesson. What could that friend or that companion, 
what could that circumstance or this providence, 
have availed against me, if there had not been first, 
deep within, the preoccupying and predisposing 
heart of sin? Do you think that a chance word, 
even if it were the word of guilty knowledge or the 
word of intentional temptation, could have sufficed 
to bring an unclean out of a clean thing? Do you 
suppose that man’s voice, or the devil’s voice, would 
have made him sin in whose heart there was not || 
already a taint, a twist, a bias of corruption? No: 
‘from within, out of the heart of man,” when you 
come to trace them, “proceed his evil thoughts.” 

It is a great thing when we come to know our 
realenemy. It is not a bad education, and it is not 
an unwise choice of professions, and it is not our 
companions, and it is not our circumstances: the 
real enemy is within us: ‘‘from within, out of the 
heart of man !” 

II. Again, the actual defilement is, in each in- 
stance, the forthcoming, the exit, the manifestation, 
of this heart-evil. ‘‘ All these evil things,” these 
thoughts of adultery and fornication, of malice and 
murder, of theft and covetousness, of deceit and 
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envy, of blasphemy, pride, and foolishness, ‘‘all | vailed with doubting souls: often has it succeeded 


these evil things come from within, and” by coming 
out ‘‘ defile the man.” 

We sometimes say, and with a shadow of reason, 
“Better out than in.” If there must be that 
unkind feeling, that vanity, that discontent, that 
folly, that resentment, it is better that it should be 
expressed than suppressed. It does a man good to 
vent his spleen: it takes off the edge of malice to 
utter itself: it makes men friends to fight. There 
is something of worldly wisdom in all these maxims. 
But we do better to notice our Lord’s words: It is 
by coming out that evil defiles, 

It is quite obvious with regard to others. <A fool, 
while he holds his peace, may be counted a man of 
understanding. And so a licentious man, while he 
refrains from uttering his bad thoughts, may pass 
for a pure man, and do no harm to others. Cer- 
tainly, with regard to others, it is true that it is the 
coming out which makes evil defiling. While it is 
buried in the deep of the heart, it may destroy one 
soul, but it does not destroy two. The difficulty is, 
to keep it there. It is one motive for being pure in 
heart, that, if you are not so, you can scarcely help 
showing it; and when you show it, at once you 
defile. 

But the defilement of which our Lord here speaks 
is a self-defilement. ‘‘All these evil things come 
from within, and defile the man’’—not another, but 
himself. Is it not so? Those of us who have ever 
committed gross sin, do we not see that that com- 
mission was not only an advance in evil, but indeed 
a change of condition in evil? There was a defile- 
ment in the act, which there was not even in the 
thought. God looks at the heart: a man who has 
cherished a lustful thought may in God’s sight have 
committed adultery already in his heart: but as 
respects the man, and the effect, there is a difference, 
It is bad enough to have thought, to have imagined, 
still more to have planned a sin: but to have done 
it, to have realized the imagination, to have acted 
upon the design, this is worse, far worse. The act 
itself of sin has been forcibly described as a sort of 
devil’s sacrament ; a pledge of allegiance to sin ; an 
outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
defilement. It is the coming forth of the evil which 
actually defiles. 

I add two cautions. 

(1) Do not think that there is no defilement in 
a guilty thought. Do not imagine that to stop 
short of the act is to keep clear of the sin. God’s 
eye is on the heart, on the thought, on the imagina- 
tion: His judgment is a judgment of motives and 
of desires, as well as of habits and deeds. 

(2) Do not think that, if you have cherished a 
thought of sin, you may as well carry it out. The 
devil is busy at such moments: and he often says 
to us, It is written, God judges the heart: it is the 
imagination, it is the desire, it is the intention, 
which God punishes: that condemnation you have 
incurred ; you can scarcely make your ease worse 
by doing the deed, Often has that sophistry pre- 





in pushing over the precipice the soul that was 
dallying on its brink : you are guilty of the thought 
—you can scarcely make yourself worse by the act, 
God give you grace to answer, It is written again, 
‘*It is when the evil thing comes out from within, 
that the man is defiled!” Real thorough defile- 
ment is the forthcoming of evil. 

III. On the other hand, real cleansing is the 
entrance of a new spirit. If the seat of evil is the 
heart, it is in the heart that cleansing must begin, 
The coercion of evil is not cleansing. To move 
amongst our fellows with a heart which is a very 
cage of unclean birds, is at best a mere masking of 
evil; a mere whitening of the sepulchre which is 
within full of dead men’s bones and of all unclean- 
ness, Alas! this is what many of us are satisfied 
with. If we can only get through life undetected, 
itis enough. If we can only keep something of a 
character—if we can only prevent our neighbours 
from seeing how vile, how black we are—it is as 
good for us as being pure! Alas for the day when 
God shall enter into judgment with us, and make 
manifest the counsels of the heart ! 

Few men get through life without showing what 
they are. One unguarded moment, one hole un- 
stopped, and we are exposed. There is nothing for 
it but to’be what we would seem. There is nothing 
for it but to eradicate that evil which we would 
incarcerate. 

And this is what God requires of; us—blessed 
be His holy name, what He offers to do for every 
one — to give us a new spirit, and thus to make 
us pure in heart. ‘* Behold, Thou desirest truth in 
the inward parts: and in the hidden part Thou 
shalt make me to know wisdom. Create in me a 
clean heart, O God: and renew a right spirit within 
me.” The defilement is complete only in the act: 
the cleansing is complete only in the heart. The 
one must go as deep in, as the other comes far 
out. 

A solemn subject ! the need of inward cleansing : 
who does not feel it? Yet, again, who truly desires 
and adequately seeks it? 

This is the Gospel offer: ‘I will writé my law 
in their hearts.” This is the Gospel experience: 
**The law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath 
made me free from the law of sin and death.” Few 
of us go deepenough. We never get to the heart. 
We are busy, the more thoughtful of us, about the 
conduct: we judge ourselves somewhat justly for 
the word and the act: but we do not think enough 
of that inward cleansing—that real Divine influence 
at the heart’s core—that casting in of the healing 
salt at ‘‘the spring of the waters,” so that ‘there 
shall not be from thence any more death or barren- 
ness”—which alone secures, alone changes, alone 
transforms, and makes the creature of aceident and 
of circumstance an independent, or rather a divinely 
upheld being, whose life is clean and pure because 
the heart is first washed and sanctified by the Holy 
Spirit. 
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If you would be safe from the forthcoming of 
defiling thoughts, you must pray much for the 
cleansing Spirit. ‘Where Thou art Guide, no ill 
can come.’? Where the Holy Spirit is, there is 
purity at the very spring of being. One five 
minutes of heart-deep prayer for the presence of 
the Holy Ghost, is worth whole days and years of 
battling with the symptoms and manifestations of 
evil. 

IV. The context warns us that there is a danger 
of mistaking a false cleansing for the true. 

The Pharisees were shocked at the indifference of 
the disciples to ceremonial traditions. Their own 
religion had reached that last stage of formalism, 
in which there is a complete inversion of the divine 
rule of judgment. The outward has superseded the 
inward. Guard the heart, is the divine rule, and 
the hands will guard themselves. Wash the hands, 
said the Pharisee, and the heart may cleanse itself. 
We smile at the folly: alas! are we all clear 
of it? The sin of the Pharisee was, that he set 
aside God’s law for man’s tradition. God said, 
‘*Honour thy father and thy mother:” the Pha- 
risee said, Consecrate, or pretend to consecrate, to 
God’s service that food or that money by which a 
parent might have been supported, and on the plea 
of that devotion let the parent starve. To such a 
depth may religion sink, when the heart is eaten 
out of it! ‘*I will have mercy and not sacrifice” 
is the golden rule: first kindness, first charity, first 
love, and then worship, then sacrifice. Hateful in 


God’s sight is that oblation which is stolen from 
| another’s comforts ; which substitutes for self-denial 
the denial of another, and offers upon God’s altar 
the price of want and tears. 

In this gross form the Pharisee’s error is not 


likely to be ours. It is not in the form but in the 
spirit that we must seek it now. ‘This people 
honoureth me with their lips, but their heart is far 
from me.” This suits all times. ‘‘In vain do they 
worship me, teaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of men.” This danger is never obsolete. 

The heart is the seat of evil. Every man’s heart 
has in i at least the original sin of self-will, of 
estrangement from God. Its forthcoming varies: 
but the root is the same in all. The business of life 
is to get rid of this root of evil. To enter heaven 
with it is impossible. The heart must be changed, 
‘*That which is born of the flesh is flesh ; and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” And what 
steps are we taking towards such a result? Is it 
not the one business, so far as religion is concerned, 
of many persons, to cheat themselves, and (if it were 





possible) to cheat God also, with a form of godliness 
which denies its power? to keep the self-will, and 
yet todress it up in a garb of Gospel godliness? 
The thought may well make us tremble. Our 
Sunday church-going, what does it mean? What 
does it come to? Has it not become, for many, a 
mere ‘‘tradition of the elders?” What do we come 
for? to get rid of our sins? to receive God’s abso- 
lution? to hear of the love of Christ? to be taught 
the way of life? to exercise a Christian communion? 
to prepare for death? to practise for heaven? Alas! 
it is too possible that we carry an “evil thought, 
of vanity or of lasciviousness, there with us; go 
over in our mind some past or some meditated act 
of sin ; and, at the very best, are torpid in soul, 
asking nothing, desiring nothing, and therefore 
receiving nothing, of the Lord! A man may honour 
God with his lips; he may utter the response of 
worship, or sing God’s praise : while his heart is far 
from Him. He comes because it is a tradition; 
because others come; because his conscience will 
not otherwise be satisfied, or because his character 
for religious propriety will otherwise be compro- 
mised. But not one single thing is done, any day, 
towards cleansing that man’s heart! He hopes 
that the act of worship will tell for him: he hopes 
that the punctuality of attendance will be put down 
to him in the tablets of the great reckoning! Alas! 
it is the Pharisee over again: he is making clean 
the outside, but the inward part is full of hypocrisy 
and iniquity. It was the Spirit who led Jesus into 
the wilderness to be tempted of the devil: assuredly 
it is sometimes the devil who leads people into the 
congregation to pretend to worship! ‘‘ Howbeit in 
vain do they worship me.” 

This subject is a plain one: too plain for some 
tastes. But I pray that the Holy Spirit may use 
this word, to make some one think of the plague 
of his own heart; of the deep defilement there 
resting, there reigning ; of the futility of mere 
patching, still more of mere daubing and colouring, 
in the work of true religion ; of the need of a radical 
change, and of the quarter whence it must come. 
Thus shall some hollow, outside worshipper be 
henceforth a sincere worshipper, asking of God that 
Holy Spirit who comes to all who ask for Him, and 
who, where He works, begins at the heart, and stays 
not till the life also is rectified, purified, and illumi- 
nated. Then shall worship be a reality, thanks- 
giving a refreshment, Communion a delight and 
strength and stay. Then shall the common home 
become a house of God, and the life of earth a very 
gate of heaven ! 
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By MRS. HENRY WOOD, Author of “ East Lynne.” 


PART IL. 


1.—A TACIT BARGAIN. 


Dr. DaveNnAL stood in his dining-room in con- | 


sternation, wondering what the noise could mean 
that was upsetting the equanimity of his house. 
Its sound penetrated even the deafness of Miss 
Bettina, who remained transfixed, until the room 
door was flung open with a loud commotion, and 
two boys leaped in. 

Two merry-hearted boys of eleven and twelve, 
bearing in their dark skins the traces of their West 

| Indian birth :—they sprung simultaneously on Dr. 
Davenal, each clamouring for the first greeting from 
Uncle Richard. 

**You rogues!” exclaimed the doctor. 
brings you here to-day ?” 

They were too excited to explain. One day extra 
in a schoolboy’s holidays, especially at the com- 
mencement, will turn young heads crazy. Sara 
Davenal, disturbed by the unusual noise, came 
running to ascertain its cause, and they quitted the 
doctor for her, kissing her lovingly. Then they had 
leisure for Caroline, and Miss Bettina. 

‘Why are you home to-day?” shrieked Miss 
Bettina, unable to recover her equanimity, and 
giving a cold kiss to each boy. ‘‘ We expected you 
to-morrow.” 

The boys explained then. The usher appointed 
to take charge of the boys whose homes lay this 
way, had received news that morning of the illness 
of a relative, and had to leavea day sooner : so they 
left also. 

‘Nothing loth, I’ll answer for it,” cried Dr. 
Davenal ; and the boys laughed. 

He placed them both before him, and looked first 
at one, then at the other, regarding what altera- 
tion six months had made. There was a general 
likeness between them, as regarded eyes, hair, and 
complexion, but none as to features. Richard, the 
eldest, generally called Dick, was a good-tempered, 
saucy-looking boy with a turned-up nose ; Leopold 
had more delicate features and seemed less strong. 

‘*You have both grown,” said the doctor ; ‘‘ but 
Leo’s thin. How do your studies get on, Dick?” 

“¢ Oh— middling,” acknowledged Dick, a remark- 
ably candid lad. ‘‘ Uncle Richard, I’m the best 
cricketer in the whole school. There’s not one of 
the fellows can come up to me.” 

‘‘The best what, Richard?” said Miss Bettina, 
bending her ear to the lad. 

“‘ Cricketer, Aunt Bett,” repeated Richard. 

“Good boy! good boy!” said Miss Bettina ap- 
provingly. ‘‘ Resolve to be the best scholar always, 


“What 


and you will be the best. You shall have a pot of | 


fresh jam for tea, Dick.” 
Dick smothered his laughter. 
v—9 


**T am not a good 





| consists in going on the water. 
_ that.” 


scholar at all, Aunt Bett. 
at cricket,” 

**Not a good scholar!” repeated Miss Bettina, 
catching those words correctly. ‘‘Did you not tell 
me you were the best scholar?” 

**No. Isaid I was the best cricketer,” responded 
Dick. 

“Oh,” said Miss Bettina, her face resuming its 
severity. ‘* That will do you no good, Richard.” 

** Aren’t you deafer than before, Aunt Bett?” 

‘*Am I what?” asked Miss Bettina. ‘‘ Darker / 
I never was dark yet. Not one of all the Davenal 
family had a skin as fair as mine. What put that 
fancy into your head, Master Richard?” 

**I said deafer, Aunt Bett,” repeated Richard. 
‘*T am sure you are just as deaf again as you were 
at Christmas! Uncle Richard, we had a boat race 
yesterday. I was second oar.” 

**T don’t like those boat-races,” hastily interrupted 
Caroline. 

‘*Girls never do,” said Mr. Richard, loftily. ‘‘ As 
if they'd like to blister their hands with the oars! 
Look at mine.” 

He extended his right hand, palm upwards. Dr. 
Davenal spoke. 

**T don’t like boat racing for you boys, either, 
Dick.” 

‘*Oh, it was prime, Uncle Richard! One of the 
boats tipped over, and the fellows got a ducking.” 

‘*That’s just it,” said Dr. Davenal. ‘‘ Boats 
‘tip’ over when you inexperienced young gentle- 
men least expect it. It has led to loss of life some- 
times, Dick.” 

“Any muff can scramble out of the water, Uncle 
Richard. Some of us fellows can swim like an 
otter.” 

‘** And some can’t swim at all, I suppose. What 
did Dr. Keen say when he heard of the boatful 
going over?” 

Richard Davenal raised his honest, wide-open 
eyes to his uncle, some surprise in their depths. 
“‘Tt didn’t get to Keen’s ears, Uncle Richard! He 
knew nothing of the boat-race ; we had it out of 
bounds. As if Keen wouldn’t have stopped it for 
us, if he had known. He thought we were off to 
the cricket-field.” 

‘*Well, you must be a nice lot of boys!” cried 
Dr. Davenal, quaintly. ‘‘ Does he give a prize for 
honour? You'd get it, Dick, if he did.” 

Dick laughed. ‘‘It’s the same at all schools, 
Uncle Richard. If we let the masters into the secret 
of all our fun, mighty little of it should we get.” 

“‘T think they ought to be let into the fun that 
There’s danger in 


Leo is: but he’s a muff 
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*“*Not a bit of it, Uncle Richard. It was the 
jolliest splash! The chief trouble was getting the 
dry things to put on. They had been laid up in 
the boxes ready to come home with us, and we had 
to put out no end of stratagem to get at them.” 

‘*A jolly splash, was it! Were you one of the 
immersed ones, Dick ?” 

“* Not I,” returned Dick, throwing back his head. 
** As if we second-desk fellows couldn’t manage a 
boat better than that! Leo was.” 

‘*How many of you were drowned, Leo?” 

Leo opened his eyes as wide as Dick had pre- 
viously done. ‘‘ Drowned, Uncle Richard! Not 
one. We scrambled out as easy as fun. There's 
no fear of our getting drowned.” 

‘No fear at all, as it seems to me,” returned the 
doctor. ‘But there’s danger of it, Leo.” 

Leo made no reply. Perhaps he scarcely defined 
the distinction of the words. Dr. Davenal remained 
silent for a minute, lost in thought; then he sat 
down and held the two lads in front of him. 

“Did either of you ever observe a white house, 
lying back on a hill, just as you pass the next 
station to this—Hildon? Perhaps you saw it this 
evening as you came by ——” 

‘**T know it,” cried out Richard. ‘It is old Low’s.” 

‘*¢ Old Low’s, if you choose to call him so, but he 
is not as old as I am, Master Dick. Some people 
in that neighbourhood call him Squire Low. He 
is Lady Oswald’s landlord. A few years ago, boys, 
I was sent for to his house; that very house upon 
the hill, Mr. Low’s mother was living with him 
then, and I found she was taken ill. I went for 
several days in succession: sometimes I saw Mr. 
Low’s sons, three nice lads, but daring as you two 
are, and about your present age. One afternoon,— 
listen, both of you,—I had no sooner got home 
from Mr. Low’s, than I was surprised to see one of 
his men riding up here at a fierce rate. The 
railway was not opened then. I feared old Mrs. 
Low might be worse, and I hastened out to the 
man myself. He had come galloping all the way, 
and he asked me to gallop back as quickly —” 

‘Old Mrs. Low was dead !” cried quick Dick. 

** No, sir, she was not dead. She was no worse 
than when I left ber. Mr. Low’s three sons had 
done just what you tell me you did yesterday. 
They went upon the river at Hildon in a rowing- 
boat, and the boat upset—tipped over, as you call 
it; and the poor boys had not found it so easy to 
scramble out as you, Leo, and your comrades did. 
One of them was out, the man said; he thought 
the other two were not. So I mounted my own 
horse and hastened over.” 

‘*But what did they want with you, Uncle 
Richard? Were there no doctors near?” 

‘Yes. When I got there a doctor was over the 
lad : but Mr. Low had confidence in me, and in his 
distress he sent forme. It was the youngest who 
was saved—James,” 

“What! James Low, who goes about in that 
hand-chair ?” 





““The very same, Dick. From that hour he has 
never had the proper use of his limbs. A species 
of rheumatic affection—we call it so for want of a 
better name—is upon him perpetually. When the 
illness and fever that supervened upon the accident, 
and which lasted some weeks, were over, we found 
his strength did not return to him, and he has 
remained a confirmed invalid. And that was the 
result of one of those tips over, which you deem so 
harmless.” 

‘* Will he never get well?” asked Leo. 

** Never, I fear.” 

“ And the two other boys, Uncle Richard ? 
they scramble out at last ?” 

‘*No, Leo. They were drowned.” 

Leo remained silent; Dick also. 
resumed, 

‘““Yes, they were drowned. I stood in the room 
where the coffins rested, side by side, the day before 
the funeral, Mr. Low with me. 
generally obedient his poor boys were, save in that 
one particular, the going upon the water. He had 


Did 


Dr. Davenal 


had some contentions with them upon the point ; he || 
had a great dislike to the water for them—a dread || 


of their venturing on it, for the river at Hildon is 
dangerous, and the boys were inexperienced. But 
they were daring-spirited boys, who could see no 
danger in it, and—listen, Dick !—did not believe 
there was any. And they thought they’d just risk 
it for once, and they did so ; and this was the result. 
I shall never forget their father’s sobs as he told me 
this, over the poor cold faces in the coffins.” 

The young Davenals had grown sober. 

** My lads, I have told you this little incident,— 
but I think you must have heard somewhat of it 
before, for it is known to all Hallingham just as 
well as it is to me,—to prove to you that there is 
danger connected with the water, more particularly 
for inexperienced boys. Where does the school get 
the boats ?” 

*“ We hire them,” answered Dick. ‘‘There’s a 
boat association in the place ; poor men who keep 
boats, and hire them out to anybody who'll pay.” 

‘“‘They should be forbidden to hire them to 
schoolboys of your age. I think I shall drop a hint 
to Dr. Keen.” 

Dick Davenal grew frightened. 
sake don’t do that, Uncle Richard! If the school 
knew it got to Keen through you, they’d send me 
and Leo to Coventry.” 

**Tll take care you don’t get sent to Coventry 
through me, Dick. But I cannot let you run the 
liability of this danger.” 

‘‘Have they been at anything wrong?” asked 
Miss Bettina. She had caught about a word in a 
hundred. After Dick’s reflection on her increased 
deafness, she would not have bent her ear by one- 
tenth of an inch. 

‘Tt is not very right,” said the doctor. ‘‘ They 
had better have something to eat, Bettina,” he 
continued, contriving to make her hear. ‘The 


dinner’s hardly cold.” 


‘*For goodness’ 








He told me how |! 
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Leo, a thoughtful lad, sat down, and nursed his 
knee in a reverie. Dick, who had little thought 
about him, had thrown his arms around Sara’s 
waist, and was whispering to her. Both the lads 
|| loved Sara. When they had arrived, little strangers 
from the West Indies, new to the doctor’s house 
|| and its inmates, new to everything else, they had 
| taken wonderfully to Sara, and she to them. You 
|| do not. need to be told that they were the lads 
| whom poor Richard Davenal was to have escorted 
| over: and when they came they brought his effects 
| 


| 
| 
} 


with them. 
**] don’t think I'll go on the water again at 
| school, Uncle Richard,” said Leo. 
| I don’t much think you will,” said the doctor. 
On this same evening, and about this same time, 

| Mr. Oswald Cray was on his way to pay a visit at 
| Dr. Davenal’s. He had concluded his interview 
| with Lady Oswald in the afternoon, declining her 
| invitation to remain for dinner, had transacted his 
|| other business in the town, had dined at his rustic 

inn, the ‘‘ Apple Tree,”’ and had nothing to do now 
| until the departure of the night train, by which he 
would return to town. He encountered his half- 
brother as he passed down New-street, in which 
eligible quarter were situated the lodgings of 
| Marcus Davenal. Marcus had just turned out 

of them. 
|  ** Will you walk in, Oswald?” he asked, as they 
shook hands. ‘‘I heard you were coming down. 
| Lady Oswald told me she had sent for you.” 

‘** Not now,” replied Oswald. ‘‘I am going on to 
Dr. Davenal’s. My visit here to-day was to Lady 
| Oswald, but I left town before her message réached 
me. We are going to take a strip of her grounds 
for sheds, and she does not like it.” 

‘* Not like it!” echoed Mark. ‘It’s worse than 
that. You should have seen the way she was in 
this afternoon. It won’t hurt the grounds.” 

**Not at all. But she cannot be brought to see 
that it will not. In point of fact, the sound of it is 
worse than the reality will be. It does sound ill, I 
confess,—railway-sheds upon one’s grounds! I 
| Was in hopes of being the first to break the news 
| to her: so much lies in the telling of a thing; in 
the impression first imparted.” 

‘* She said this afternoon that it all lay with you. 
That you could spare her grounds if you would.” 

**T wish it did lie with me: I would do my best 
to find another spot and spare them. The company 
have fixed upon the site, Low has given his con- 
currence, and there’s no more to be said or done. 
Iam very sorry, but it has been no doing of mine. 
Are you not coming on, Mark? Won’t you go with 
me to the doctor’s?”’ 

Marcus hesitated. It was scarcely the thing for 
him to pay a visit there so soon after his com- 
munication of the afternoon. If any business arose 
|| to take him to Dr. Davenal’s, that would be 
different: but otherwise—better wait until he heard 
'| from the doctor. 

“Td rather not call this evening, Oswald.” 


= 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“Why ?” asked Oswald. 
‘* Well—the fact is,—I don’t see why I may not 


noon for Caroline. 


Oswald Cray’s was not a demonstrative coun- 
tenance: a self-controlled man’s rarely is: but 
certainly it exhibited marked surprise now, and he 
gazed at his brother inquiringly. 

** You are surely not thinking of marrying?” 

**Yes, lam. Why should I not think of it?” 

**But what have you to marry upon? What 
means ? ” 

*““Oh—I must get Dr. Davenal to increase my 
share. 
we were talking of it, I fancy he would do it: 
would increase it to four hundred 
might manage upon that.” 

Oswald Cray made no immediate reply. He, the 
| self-reliant man, would have felt both pain and 





a-year. We 


help of others. 
** You are thinking it’s not enough, Oswald?” 
‘Tt might be enough for prudent people. But I 

don’t think it would be found enough by you and 

Caroline Davenal. 


‘*T don’t know that Iam. But any man can be 
prudent when there’s a necessity that he should be.” 
**Tt has not always proved so.” 


good-humouredly. 

‘**Not exactly that. I think you could not live 
upon as small an income as some can. Dr. Davenal 
gives you, I believe, two hundred a-year, and yeu 
| have been with him six months: my opinion is, 





the two hundred has nothing like kept you. You 
will be looking about for another hundred to pay 
debts.” 


retorted Mark. 

“That is not the question, Mark; I am not 
going to be married,” answered Oswald, with a 
smile. ‘‘ But I do save.” 

‘* If the doctor will give me four hundred a-year 
to begin with, there’s no need to wait.” 

‘* You have no furniture.” 

‘<'That’s easily ordered,” said Mark. 

“Very easily indeed,” laughed Oswald. 
| there’ll be the paying for it.” 

“It won’t take so much. We shall not set up 
in a grand way. We can pay by instalments.” 

** A bad beginning, Mark.” 

Mark rather winced. 
against me, Oswald? To throw cold water on it?” 

Oswald Cray looked very grave as he answered. 





** But 


urge him too much: but a conviction seated itself 
in his heart, perhaps not for the first time, that 





Mark had inherited their father’s imprudence. 
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tell you,—I have been asking the doctor this after- | 
He did not give me a positive | 
answer, one way or the other ; and I don’t think it | 
will look well to press a visit upon them just now.” | 


By a word he dropped this afternoon when | 


shame at the very thought of marrying upon the || 


Mark, I faney—I shall not | 
offend you?—I fancy you are not of a prudent turn.” || 


‘I see you think me a spendthrift,” said Mark, | 


| Mark, that at the twelvemonth’s end you will find | 


“Are you so particularly saving yourself?” | 


‘Are you going to turn || 


Mark was not his own brother, and he could not | 
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‘*These considerations are for you, Mark; not 
for me. ‘If I speak of them to you, I do so only in 
your true interest. We have never been brothers, 
therefore I do not presume to give a brother’s 
counsel,—you would deem I had no right to do it. 
Only be prudent, for your own sake and Caroline’s. 
Good evening, if you will go back.” 

Neal admitted Mr. Oswald Cray, and Neal’s face 
lighted up with the most apparent genuine pleasure 
at doing it. Neal was the quintessence of courteous 
respect to his betters, but an additional respect 
would show itself in his manner to Mr. Oswald 
Cray, from the fact possibly that he had served in 
the Oswald family at Thorndyke, and Mr. Oswald 
Cray was so near a connection of it. 

Dr. Davenal was then in the garden-parlour with 
Sara. The noisy boys were regaling themselves 
with good things in the dining-room, under the 
presidentship of Miss Bettina. A few moments, 
and the doctor and Mr. Oswald Cray were deep in 
the discussion of the proposition that had so moved 
them; the doctor being the first to speak of it. 
Sara sat near the window, having taken up some 
light work. A fair picture she looked, in her 


evening dress; her cheeks somewhat flushed, her 
neck so fair and white, the gold chain lying on it ; 
her pretty arms partially hidden by their white 
'| lace. Dr. Davenal stood in a musing attitude on 
|| the other side of the window, and Mr. Oswald Cray 
| sat between them, a little back, his elbow on the 
|| centre table, his chin on his hand. 


‘*Mark has just told me of it,” he observed in 
| reply to Dr. Davenal. ‘‘I met him as I walked 
| here. I was very much surprised.” 

| **Not more surprised than I,” returned the 
| doctor. 

‘* At least, surprised that he should have spoken 
| to you so soon.” 

| ‘*What do you think of it?” asked the doctor, 
| abruptly. 

‘* Nay, sir, it is for you to think,” was the reply 
| of Oswald Cray, after a momentary pause. 

| I know—in that sense. My opinion is, that it 
| is exceedingly premature.” 

‘*Well—yes, I confess it appears so to me. I 
told Mark so. There’s one thing, Dr. Davenal— 
some men get on all the better for marrying early.” 

“Yes; it’s true: and some all the better for 
|| waiting. I like those men who have the courage 
| and patience to wait, bearing steadily on to the 
| right moment and working for it. I married very 
|| early in life myself, but my circumstances justified 
|| it. Where circumstances do not justify it, a man 
should wait. I don’t mean waiting on to an un- 
reasonable time, until the sear and yellow leaf’s 
advancing ; nothing of that: but there’s a medium 
in all things. I am sure you would not rush into 
an imprudent marriage: you'd wait your time.” 

A smile parted Oswald Cray’s lips, 
obliged to wait, sir.” 

‘* That is, prudence obliges you ?” 

** Yes; that’s it.” 


**T am 





‘*And I make no doubt your income is a good 
deal larger than the present one of Mark ?” 

‘*T believe it is.” 

Dr. Davenal stood in silence, twirling his watch 
chain. ‘‘Give me your advice,” he said, turning to | 
Mr. Oswald Cray. 

‘Dr. Davenal, may I tell you that I would prefer | 
not to give it? By blood Mark is my half-brother ; | 
but you know the circumstances under which we | 
were reared— that we are, in actual fact, little more | 
than strangers ; and I feel the greatest delicacy in | 
interfering with him in any way. I will do him 
any good that I can: but I will not give advice 
regarding him in so momentous a step as this.” 

Dr. Davenal understood the feeling: it was a 
perfectly proper one. ‘‘ Do you think he has much | 
stability ?—enough to steer him safely through life, 
clear of shoals and quicksands ?” 

Oswald Cray’s opinion was that Mark possessed 
none. But he was not sure: he had had so little 
to do with him. ‘‘Indeed, I cannot speak with 
certainty,” was his answer. ‘‘ Mark is far more of 
a stranger to me than he is to you. Stability some- 
times comes with years only; with time and ex- 
perience.” 

‘*T cannot tell you how surprised I was,” resumed | 
the doctor, after a pause. ‘‘Had Mark come and 
proposed to marry Bettina, I could not have been 
more astonished. The fact is, I had somehow got 
upon the wrong scent.” 

‘“‘The wrong scent?” exclaimed Mr. Oswald 
Cray, looking up. 

“TI don’t mind telling you, considering how 
different, as it has turned out, was the actual state 
of things,” said Dr. Davenal, with a laugh. ‘‘I 
fancied you were inclined to like Caroline.” 

Mr. Oswald Cray’s deep-set blue eyes were opened 
wider than usual, in his astonishment. ‘* What 
made you fancy that?” 

**Upon my word I don’t know. Looking back, I 
think how foolish I must have been. But you see 
that idea tended to obscure my view, as to Mark.” 

Oswald Cray rose from his seat and stood by Dr. 
Davenal, looking from the window. 

‘*Had it been so, would you have objected to 
me ?” he asked ; and in his voice, jesting though it 
was, there rang a sound of deep meaning. 

‘*No, I would not,” replied Dr. Davenal. ‘I 
wish it had been so. Don’t talk of it; it will put 
me out of conceit of Mark.” 

Mr. Oswald Cray laughed, and stole a glance at 
Sara. Her cheeks were crimson; her head was 
bent closer to her work than it need have been. 

‘‘ Why did you ask if I would have objected to 
you?” inquired the doctor. ‘It was not so, was 
it?” 

‘*No, doctor, that it was not. On the contrary, 
I have seen for some little time that Mark and 
Caroline were getting to like each other.” 

**T thought you said you were surprised ?” 

‘Surprised at Mark’s asking for her so soon. 
Not that an attachment was existing.” 
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At that moment Dr. Davenal’s carriage was heard 
coming up the side lane, Roger’s head and shoulders 
being just visible over the garden wall. Dr. Davenal 
gave the man a nod as he passed, as much as to say 
he should be out immediately, and retreated into 
the room. The thread of the discourse was broken. 

**You came down in answer to Lady Oswald’s 
message,” he observed. ‘‘She said she had sent for 
you. ” 

‘*Not in answer to the message. I came away 
before it reached London: at any rate before it 
reached me.” 

‘Lady Oswald’s in a fine way. 
nothing can be done?” 

“Nothing at all. It is unfortunate that her 
grounds abut just on that part of the line.” 

‘* She will never stop in the house.” 

** You see, the worst is, that she has just entered 
upon the third term of her lease. She took it for 
seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years. I am not 
| sure, however, that Mr. Low, under the circum- 
stances, could oppose her depart—— ” 

“Uncle Richard, the carriage is come round to 
the door! How are you, Mr. Oswald Cray?” 

The interruption came from the boys. Both had 
rushed in without any regard to noise ; or rather to 
the avoidance of it. Mr. Oswald Cray shook hands 
with them, and the doctor turned to shake hands 
with him. 

**T have to see a patient or two to-night. A 
poor country-woman’s son is ill, and I promised her 
to go over this evening if possible. Perhaps you'll 
be here when I return. Bettina and the girls will 
give you some tea.” 

He hurried out ; and the boys after him, clamour- 
ously enough. During the holidays, Dr. Davenal 
| could rarely get into his carriage without those two 
dancing attendance round it, like a bodyguard of 
jumping savages. Mr. Oswald Cray turned to Sara, 
who had risen also, and stood before her. 

** Just one moment, Sara, for a single question. 
Did you fall into the misapprehension that I was 
growing attached to your cousin?” 

Her manner grew shrinkingly timid; her eye- 
lashes were never raised from her hot cheeks. It 
seemed that she would have spoken, for her lips 
parted ; but there came no sound from them. 

‘*Nay, but you must answer me,” he rejoined, 
some agitation distinguishable in his tone. ‘‘ Did 
you do me the injustice to suppose I had any 
thought of Caroline?” 

“No. Oh no,” 

He drew a deep breath, as if the words relieved 
him, took her hand in his and laid his other hand 
upon it, very seriously. 

“It was well toask: but Idid not think you 
could so have mistaken me. Sara! I am not an 
imprudent man, as I fear Mark is; I could not, 
in justice to the woman whom I wish to make my 
wife, ask her to leave her home of comfort until I 
can surround her with one somewhat equivalent to 
it. I think—I hope—that another year may accom- 


I suppose 











‘ be well that it should be his. 





plish this. Meanwhile—you will not misunderstand 
me, or the motives of my silence?” 
She lifted her eyes to his face to speak: they were 
swimming in tears : lifted them in her earnestness. 
‘*T shall never misunderstand you, Oswald.” 
And Mr. Oswald Cray, for the first time in his |, 
life, bent his lips on hers to seal the tacit bargain. . || 


2.—EDWARD DAVENAL. 


Ir was a charming evening in the month of 
October. The heat of summer was over, the cool | 


calm autumn reigned in all its loveliness. Never 
had the sun set more brilliantly than it was setting 
now ; never did it give token of a finer day for the 
morrow. Caroline Davenal, sparing a minute from 
the bustle of the doctor’s house, ran out into the 
garden, and shaded her eyes while she looked at 
the sky. 


Caroline had an interest in the morrow’s weather 


—inasmuch as it would be her wedding day. Per- 


| 


| 


suasion and promises had proved stronger than |! 


Dr. Davenal and prudence, and he had consented | 


to the early marriage, it may be said reluctantly. 


He had urged upon them to conjugate the verb | 
**to wait:” but neither of them appeared inclined | 


to conjugate it: Caroline especially, strange as it 


may seem to say it, had turned a deaf ear. So the | 
doctor had yielded, and the plans and projects for | 


the carrying out of the wedding were set on foot. 


Dr. Davenal had behaved generously. He in- | 
creased Mark Cray’s share to four hundred a year, | 


and he gave them a cheque for three hundred 
pounds for furniture. ‘‘You must be content 
to have things at, the beginning in a plain way, 


if you must be in a hurry,” he said to them; | 
“‘when you get on you can add costly furniture by | 


degrees.” Miss Bettina would not give anything. 
Not a penny-piece. 
*‘you are flying in the face of wiser heads than 
yours, and I will not encourage it. 
mind, you'll come to grief.” 
Caroline laughed at the ‘‘ coming to grief.” 
haps not without cause. 


prudent there would be little fear of it. Four 


hundred a year to begin upon, and four times four | 
in prospect, remote though the prospect might be, | 
was what many and many a couple beginning life | 


might have envied. Even Dr. Davenal began to 
think he had been over-cautious. It might have 
been better to wait a year, but they would do well 
as it was, if they chose. If they chose! it all lay 
in that. 

Those prudential fears and scruples were over, 
however; they belonged to the past; nobody re- 
tained them in the actual face of preparation. 
When Mark Cray was looking out for a house, the 
abbey, yet untenanted, occurred to him. It had 
been his father’s residence; it carried a certain 
weight of position with it ; and he thought it would 
Dr. Davenal ac- 
quiesced : it was certainly rather farther from his 
own residence than was convenient; and it was at 


‘*No,” she said to Caroline; | 
If you don’t | 


Per- | 
Were they but commonly | 




















|| stood before the window looking at an 
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have its advantages as well as its disadvantages: 
and Mark took the abbey at a yearly rental. 

How busy they had been, furnishing it, and 
getting the wedding clothes ready, they alone could 
tell! In this bustle, in the satisfaction of buying 
the new furniture, and settling it in its appointed 
places, the old prudent objections, I say, were 
lost sight of ; completely forgotten. Miss Bettina 
thawed so far as to go down two whole days to the 


lessons on domestic management and economy from 
morning until night. 

Oswald Cray had delicately placed a fifty-pound 
note in his brother’s hand. ‘‘Present-giving at 
these times seems to be the order of the day, Mark,” 
he carelessly said. ‘If you and Caroline will choose 
something for yourselves, and save me the trouble, I 
shall be glad. You know more about dressing-cases 
and workboxes than I do.” Altogether, the abbey, 
what with the purchased furniture, and a few 
pretty things that went down from Dr. Davenal’s 
house, was quite sufficiently set-up. 

And now it was the evening preceding the wed- 
ding, and the house was in a commotion of prepara- 
tion. Servants were running hither and thither ; 
Miss Bettina, with her sharp voiceand her deaf ears, 
was everywhere, creating no end of mistakes; the 
breakfast-table was being laid out ; Sara was quietly 
helping Jessy to pack her cousin’s travelling trunk ; 
| and Caroline, useless as usual, was going into 
| ecstasies over a present which had just come in. 
| It was from Lady Oswald. A handsome tea and 
coffee-pot with their stands, sugar basin and cream 
| jag, all of solid silver. Caroline ran round the 
| house to get admirers to view it, and into the room 
{ 





of Dr. Davenal. 


Neal was coming out as she entered, a waiter in 


| his hand; therefore it was evident he 
bearing something to his master. Dr. 


had been 
Davenal 
unopened 
| note. 

**Oh uncle, do come and see! It is the best 
| present I have had: a silver tea-service. I did not 
| expect anything like it from Lady Oswald.” 

‘* Presently, child. All in good time.” 

He laid down the note on the table as he spoke, 

without having opened it. Caroline thought his 


|| tone and countenance were alike sad. 


| gon did to father. 


‘* Has anything vexed you, Uncle Richard?” 

‘A little, Carine. When one waits for the sight 
of a dear face, and the hours go by in expectation, 
hour after hour, from the opening of the day to its 

| close, the disappointment brings a chill.” 

Caroline wondered, She did not understand that 
| longing waiting yet. ‘‘Do you allude to Edward, 
| Uncle Richard ?” 

Whom else should he allude to? Since Richard’s 
death, Edward Davenal had grown dearer than ever 

Dr. Davenal could willingly 
have laid dewn his life for him, and thought it no 
sacrifice, Ah! if these sons and daughters could 


the opposite end of the town; but that fact might 


abbey and superintend; and she read Caroline | 





but realise this precious love that is lavished on 
them in all its strange intensity ! 

‘* Aunt Bettina’s vexed that he is not here. She 
says it will be putting the dinner off.” 
‘*We are too impatient, Caroline. 
could not get heresooner. Here’s Mar! 

doctor. 

Dr. Davenal’s carriage was drawing up to the 
gate. The doctor had despatched Mark in it that | 
afternoon to see a country patient: he waited at 
home for his son. Roger looked to the house as Mr. 
Cray got out, wondering whether the carriage ‘was 
wanted again, or whether he might drive it round 
to the coachhouse. Dr. Davenal raised his hand by 
way of signal, and was hastening out. 

‘* Wont you come and see my tea-pot and things, 
Uncle Richard ?”’ cried Caroline, piteously. 

‘*When I come back, Carine. The tea-pot can 
wait.” 

‘** And there’s that note on the table,” she said, 
resenting the slight on the tea-pot. ‘‘You have 
never opened it.” 

“That can wait too. I know what it is.” 

The doctor walked quickly on, and Caroline fol- 
lowed him to the front door. Mark was coming in. 

**Is the London train in, Mark ?—did you notice 
as you came by? There’s one due.” 

*“T did not notice,” replied Mark. 
much think it isin. I saw no bustle.” 

Dr. Davenal stepped into the carriage. 
round, Roger. The railway station.” 

The whistle was sounding as they drew near, and 
Roger whipped up his steeds. The doctor stepped | 
on to the platform as the train dashed in. He | 
elbowed his way amidst the crowd, trying to peer | 
into every first-class carriage. 

** Edward !” ! 

‘*My dear father !” | 

Captain Davenal leaped lightly out, an upright, || 
slender man, with the unmistakeable look of the | 
soldier; a dark, handsome face, and a free and | 
ready voice. 

‘*T have been looking for you all day, Ned.” 

‘* Not up here, surely !” 

Dr. Davenal laughed. ‘‘Not likely. I just hap- | 
pened to come up now ; so it’s all right. You have | 
some luggage, I suppose ?” 

‘*A portmanteau. My servant’s here.” 

**Good evening, Dr. Davenal. Ah, captain! how | 
are you?” 

The salutation came-from a passenger who had | 
likewise stepped out of a first-class compartment. | 
They turned to behold Oswald Cray. 

‘““Why! You don’t mean to say that you have | 
come by this train?” cried Captain Davenal, in his | 
quick manner. 

‘*Yes Thave. And you?” 

‘**T have come by it, too. 
I wonder ?” 

‘‘In our own compartments, I expect,” said 
Oswald Cray. ‘‘I was at the end of the train, and 
did not get out during the journey.” 


I daresay he 
” added the 





“T don’t | 


‘¢Turn 








Where were our eyes, 
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“Neither did I. The same errand brings us, I 
suppose : Caroline’s wedding. It’s fine to be Mark 
Cray! You and I must wait for our honours: we 
can’t afford these grand doings yet.” 

Dr. Davenal looked at his son. ‘‘If you can’t 
afford them now, Ned, when are you to afford 
them?” 

Captain Davenal’s answer was to shrug his 
shoulders. ‘‘There may come in a great rich ship 
some day,” he said, with his ready laugh. ‘‘ Are 
you going that way, Mr. Oswald Cray? We shall 
see you by-and-by.” 

All the pride and affection of the father shone 
out in Dr. Davenal’s face as he passed through the 
town, sitting by the side of his brave son, who was 
in Roger’s place, and drove. A hundred hats were 
taken off; a hundred pleased faces greeted them. 
The doctor remained passive, save for smiles ; but 
Captain Davenal’s gay face was turned from side to 
side, in answer to the salutations, and he had 
something else to do besides attending to his horses. 

** Take care, Ned.” 

‘* All right, sir,” was the young officer’s careless 
| answer. But he escaped the wheel of another 
carriage by only half an inch; and Roger, seated 
| behind, said to himself that the captain bad not yet 
grown out of his randomness. 

He pulled the horses up with a jerk when they 
arrived, leaped out, and turned to give his hand to 
his father. Neal had the door open, and Edward 
Davenal passed him with a nod and a fleet foot, for 
he saw his sister’s face behind, bright with joyous 
tears. He kissed them away. 

**Sara, you foolish child! 
I go again.” 

‘When will that be, Edward ?” 

‘“*To-morrow evening. Hush!” he whispered, 
checking her startled exclamation. ‘‘ Let me take 
my own time for telling papa. I know he will be 
vexed.” 

** We thought you would stay a week at least.” 

**T wish I could! Leave is difficult to get at all 
| just now, on account of—— [I'll tell you more 
later, Sara.” 

Miss Bettina Davenal was at hand, waiting for 
| her greeting. In the old days of his boyhood, she 
and he were undisguised enemies. The boy was 
high-spirited and rude to her, ten times worse than 
| poor Richard: he had been the first to call her 
Aunt Bett, and to persist in it, in spite of her angry 
displeasure. He called her so still. 

‘Well, Aunt Bett! You are looking younger 
than ever.” 

** Are you quite well, Nephew Edward?” 

“In high feather, aunt. And mean to keep so 
until the wedding’s over. When is yours to be, 
Aunt Bett?” 

“‘To-morrow at eleven,” was Aunt Bett’s un- 
conscious answer. ‘‘ And right glad I shall be when 
it has taken place.” 

La shout of laughter that greeted her vexed 
M 





Keep the tears until 


Miss Davenal: she wondered what the mistake was. 





| the ungallant rejoinder of the captain. 














But the captain turned away, for Caroline was 
stealing towards them with conscious cheeks, and 
the new silver tea-pot in her hand. 

“It was unkind of you not to come before, 
Edward,” she said. ‘‘Some of my beautiful new 
dresses are packed up now, and you can’t see 
them.” 

‘*T shan’t die of the disappointment, Carry,” was 
“* What's 
that you are carrying? A trophy?” 

‘It’s a tea-pot. It is part of Lady Oswald’s 
present. Her’s is the best of all, and I have 
had so many. Come and look at them: they are 
laid out in the garden room.” 

‘*So many tea-pots ?” inquired the captain. 

** Nonsense, Edward! You know I meant 
presents.” 

He drew something covertly from his pocket, and 
clasped it on her neck. It was a dazzling necklace. 
Caroline, loving ornaments excessively, was wild 
with delight. 

“Oh, Edward! how kind you are! 
liked you as much as I do now.” 

‘*Candid !” cried the captain: and Dr. Davenal 
laughed outright as he walked away to his consult- 
ing room. 

His son followed him. The doctor had taken up 
the note which he had left on the table, and was | 
about to open it when something strange in its | 
appearance struck his eye. He carried it to the 


I never 


this envelope had been tampered with—opened, in | 
fact?” 

Captain Davenal examined the fastening. It was 
quite daylight still, though less bright than before 
the sun went down. ‘‘There’s not a doubt of it, in | 
my opinion,” he said, handing the note back to his 
father. 

‘‘ Ti’s very strange,” exclaimed the doctor. ‘‘Do 
you know, it has occurred to me lately to think 
that two or three of my letters have been opened.” 

‘* By their appearance?” 

‘‘ By their appearance. But I could not be cer- 
tain how or when it was done; for aught I know, 
they might have been reopened by their writers 
before forwarding them to me. I do feel sure, how- 
ever, that this one has been tampered with since it 
lay here. It came by the same messenger that 
brought Caroline’s present, and Neal brought it 
in tome. I-was deep in thought at the time, and I 
turned it about in my fingers, looking at it, but not 
opening it. I knew what its contents were—that 
they concerned a little matter Lady Oswald had to 
write to me upon—and I did mot open it, but went 
to the station, leaving it on the table. Now Iam 
fully certain that that appearance of reopening was 
not on it then.” 

““Who can have opened it, then?” quickly cried 
Captain Davenal. 
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‘* Neal.” 

“ Neal ! ” 

‘* Neal—as I suspect.” 

‘*But I thought Neal was so faithful a man—so 
good a servant altogether !” 

‘** An excellent servant, though I have never liked 
him. And latterly I have suspected the man’s 
truth and honesty. I don’t mean his honesty in 
regard to goods and chattels, but in regard to his 
own nature. If my letters have been opened, rely 
upon it, it is he who has done it.” 

**Have you spoken to him?” 

‘No. I shall speak now, though.” 

Dr. Davenal rang the bell, and Neal appeared. 
So calm, so quietly unconcerned !—not in the least 
like a man who has just tampered with his master’s 
letters. 

‘Come forward, Neal. Shut the door for a 
minute. When I went out just now I left this 
note on the table—the one you brought in to me 
from Lady Oswald’s servant. I did not open it 
before I went out ; but—it looks to me as if it had 
been opened since, and closed up again.” 

Dr. Davenal spoke in a quiet tone. Neal, en- 
tirely unruffled, save by a slight natural surprise, 
stepped close up to the table and looked first at 
Dr. Davenal and then at the note, which, however, 
the doctor did not particularly show to him. 

*¢T should think not, sir. There has been no one 
here to open it.” 

“‘That it has been opened I feel certain. Who 
has been in the room?” 

‘*Not any one, sir,” replied Neal. ‘‘It has not 
been entered, so far as I know, since you left it.” 

There was nothing more to be said, and Dr. 
Davenal signed to him to go. ‘‘I could not accuse 
him downright,” he remarked to his son; ‘‘ but 
enough has been said to put him on his guard not 
to attempt such a thing again.” 

‘“*He does not look like a guilty man,” cried 
Captain Davenal. ‘‘It is next to impossible to 
suspect Neal of such a thing. He is too—too—I 
was going to say too much of a gentleman,” broke 
off Captain Davenal, laughing at his own words. 
**At any rate, too respectable. His manner be- 
trayed nothing of guilt—nothing of cognisance of 
the affair. I watched him narrowly.” 

“True; it did not. He is an innocent man, 
Ned, or else a finished hypocrite. Of course I may 
be wrong in my suspicions: honestly to confess it, I 
have no cause to suspect Neal, beyond the powerful 
feeling in my mind that he’s not to be trusted—a 
feeling for which I have never been able to account, 
although it has been upon me since the first day I 
engaged him.” 

‘““We do take up prejudices without knowing 
why,” remarked Captain Davenal. ‘‘I suppose 
sometimes they are false ones.——Here’s Neal 
coming in again.” 





‘*T beg your pardon, sir, for having so positively | 
assured you that no one had been in your room,” | 
he said, addressing his master. ‘‘I remember now | 


that Mr. Cray entered it. I did not think of it, sir, 
at the moment you questioned me.” 

““Tf he did, he’d not touch the letter,” said Dr. 
Davenal. 

**Certainly not, sir. But I thought it right to 
come and mention to you that he had been in.” 

Neal withdrew, and Captain Davenal looked at 
his father. ‘‘The man seems quite honest in the 
matter. I think this is an additional proof of it. 
Had he opened the letter himself he would not 
have forgotten that another person had been in the 
room. ” 

Very soon Neal appeared again. This time it 
was to say that dinner was served. Dr. Davenal 
nodded to him to close the door; he and his son 
were deep in conversation. 

Ten minutes elapsed before they came out. Miss 
Bettina fidgeted and grumbled, but it did not bring 
them ; and when they did come, the doctor had a 
strange cloud upon his brow. Edward had also, or 
else Sara fancied it; but he grew merry as the 
dinner advanced, joking and laughing with every 
one, 

She took the opportunity of speaking to him after 
dinner. He went out on the lawn at the back, 
to smoke his cigar in the starlight, and Sara stole 
after him. He threw his arm round her, and they 
paced the gravel walk. 

‘*Were you telling papa before dinner that you 
should have to leave to-morrow?” she asked. 


“*T was telling him worse than that, my little 
sister.” 


“* Worse ?” 

** You loving ones at home will think it so. You 
will, Sara. And my father—it’s a blow to my 
father.” 

Sara Davenal’s heart was beating against her 
side; a thousand improbabilities rushed into her 
brain. ‘Tell it me, Edward,” she said, very 
calmly. Sometimes, in moments of agitation, she 
could be calm, almost unnaturally so, outwardly. 
It is frequently the case with those who feel the 
deepest. 

‘*The regiment’s ordered abroad.” 

‘*Oh, Edward !” 

For a few minutes neither spoke again. Sara’s 
greatest thought was for her father. She seemed 
to have divined how cruelly Dr. Davenal felt the 
separation from his sons; Richard dead, Edward in 
London with his regiment. If he had to go abroad 
to remote countries, thousands of miles away—why, 
almost as good that he had died. They should feel 
it so. 

‘*And that explains why I could not get a long 
leave,” he resumed. ‘‘There’s so much of prepa- 
ration to be made; and we officers have to look ta 
everything, for the men as well as for ourselves.” 

‘* Have you told papa this?” breathed Sara. 

“I have told him, but not quite the worst yet. 
I did not say how soon we expect to sail.” 

‘*And when do you sail?” asked Sara, breath- 
lessly. 
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| ** Tell me the real truth.” 

‘*T have told you the real truth, Sara, as far as I 
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‘In a week or two.” 

They paced on in silence. Captain Davenal sud- 
denly looked down at her and detected tears. 

‘* Don’t grieve, child. I am but a worthless sort 
of brother after all, never with you. Perhaps I 
shall come back a better one.” 

‘* Edward, can’t you sell out ?” 

‘*Sell out!” he exclaimed, in astonishment. ‘‘Sell 
out because we are ordered on active service. You 
are a brave soldier’s sister, Miss Sara Davenal ! ” 

‘Some time ago, when there was a question of 
the regiment’s going out, you were to have exchanged 
into another, and remained at home, Edward. It 
was just after Richard’s death, I remember. Can 
you not do that now?” 

‘*No, I cannot. I can neither sell out nor ex- 
change. It is impossible.” 

There was so much grave meaning in his tone, 
He laughed at 
ber earnest face. 

**Oh Edward ! must you go?” 

‘*There’s no help for it.” 

‘* Where do you go?” 

‘*Malta first. India—as we suppose—after- 
wards.” 

‘* Papa may be dead before you return.” 

**No, no! I trust not.” 

‘* It will be as though he had no children!” she 
exclaimed, almost passionately—in her love for her 
father—in her grief. ‘‘Richard dead; you gone: 
he will have none left.” 

‘* He will have you, Sara.” 

“T! WhoamI?” 

‘The best of us. You have given him no grief 
all your life; [I and poor Dick have: plenty. It is 
best as it is, Sara.’’ 

** Don’t say so. It cannot be for the best. When 
do you really go?” she continued, a faint sad fear 
upon her that it was sooner than he had confessed. 


know it. We expect to sail inten days or a fort- 
night, but we don’t know exactly. I do not think it 


| will be delayed longer than that.” 


‘*You will come down again to take leave?” 

‘* Of course I shall.” 

She could scarcely speak for the sobs that were 
rising. She strove bravely to beat them down, for 
Sara Davenal’s was an undemonstrative nature, and 
could not bear that its signs of emotion should be 
betrayed outwardly. She loved her brother greatly ; 
even the more, as the doctor did, for the loss of 
Richard ; and this going abroad for an indefinite 


| period, perhaps for ever, rang in her ears as the very 
| knell of hope. He might never return: he might 


go away, as Richard had, only to die. 

How long they continued to pace that walk 
underneath the privet hedge, which skirted and hid 
the narrow sidepath leading from the house to the 
stables, Sara scarcely knew. Captain Davenal 
spoke little, he seemed buried in thought; Sara 
covld not speak at all, her heart was full. Rarely 
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had the night’s brilliant stars looked down on a 
sadness deeper felt than was that of Sara Davenal. 


3.—A TREAT FOR NEAL. 

NEARLY four-and-twenty hours after that, Dr. 
Davenal was pacing the same walk side by side 
with Lady Oswald. The wedding was over, the 
guests were gone, and the house, after the state 
breakfast, had resumed its tranquillity. Of the 
guests, Lady Oswald had alone remained, with the 
exception of Mr. Oswald Cray. It was one of those 
elaborate breakfast-dinners which take hours to eat, 
and five o’clock had struck ere the last carriage 
drove from the door. 

Lady Oswald asked for some tea; Miss Davenal, 
as great a lover of tea as herself, partook of it with 
her. Captain Davenal preferred a cigar, and went 
into the garden to smoke it : Mr. Oswald Cray accom- 
panied him, but he never smoked. Both of them 
were to return to town by the seven o’clock train, 

By-and-by, the tea over, the others came out on 
the lawn to join them—Lady Oswald and Miss 
Davenal in their rich rustling silks, Sara in her white 
bridesmaid’s dress. The open air of the warm, 
lovely evening was inexpressibly grateful after the 
feasting and fuss of the day, and they lingered 
until twilight fell on the earth. Miss Davenal went 
in then: but Lady Oswald wrapped her Indian 
cashmere shawl, worth a hundred guineas, Halling- 
ham said, more closely round her, and continued 
to talk to Dr. Davenal as they paced the side walk. 

Her chief theme was the one on which you have 
already heard her descant—that unwelcome project 
of the railway sheds. It had dropped through for 
a time. There had been a lull in the storm ever 
since it was broached in the summer. Lady Oswald 
complacently believed her remonstrance had found 
weight with the authorities of the line, to whom 
she had addressed a long, if not a very temperate 
letter : but, in point of fact, the commencement of 
the work had been delayed for some convenience of 
their own. Only on this very morning a rumour 
had reached Lady Oswald’s ears that it was now to 
be set about immediately. 

‘“‘T am not satisfied with Oswald,” she was say- 
ing to the doctor. ‘‘Did you observe how he 
avoided the subject at the breakfast-table? When 
I told him that he might exercise his power with 
the company, and prevent it if he pleased, he 
turned it off quietly.” 

‘*T think he did not care to defend himself pub- 
licly, or to enter upon the matter,” observed the 
doctor. ‘‘ Rely upon it, he would prevent it if he 
could ; but his influence does not extend so far.” 

‘*T know he says it does not,” was the observa- 
tion of Lady Oswald. ‘‘ Do you think he is true?” 

“True!” repeated Dr. Davenal, scarcely under- 
standing in his surprise. ‘‘Oswald Cray true! 
Yes, Lady Oswald. Never man lived yet more 
honestly true than Oswald Cray.” 

As he spoke he looked towards Oswald Cray, 
pacing the broad middle walk with his son and 
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Sara; at the calm good face, with its earnest ex- 
pression, every line, every feature speaking truth 
and honour ; and the doctor’s judgment re-echoed 
his words. 


‘* Yes, Lady Oswald, he is a true man, whatever | 


else he may be.” 

‘*T always deemed him so. But—to protest that 
he would help me if he could ; and now to let this 
dreadful threat arise again !” 

‘* But he cannot prevent its arising,” returned the 
doctor, wishing Lady Oswald would exercise a little 
common sense in the matter. ‘‘ Heis but aservant 
of the company, and must carry out their wishes.” 

“I don’t believe it,” peevishly replied Lady 
Oswald. ‘‘He is the engineer to the company ; 
and it is well known that an engineer does as he 
pleases, and lays his own plans.” 

‘*He is one of the engineers; the junior one, it 
may be said. I suppose you will not forgive me, 
Lady Oswald, if I point out, that when your 
interests and the line’s are at issue, as in this matter, 
Oswald Cray, of all others, is forced to obey the 
latter.” 

‘* Was there ever so monstrously wicked a pro- 
ject formed?” asked Lady Oswald, with some 
| agitation. 


“It is very unfortunate,” was the more temperate | 
‘*T wish they had fixed upon any grounds | 


reply. 
but yours.” 

**I wish they had! 
grave!” 

Careless words! spoken, as such words mostly 
are spoken, unmeaningly. If Lady Oswald, could 
but have known how miserably they were destined 
to be marked out! If Dr. Davenel had but fore- 
seen how that marking out would affect all his 
after life—change, as it were, its current, and that 
of one who was dear to him ! 

** And because that worry was not enough, I 
have had a second to annoy me to-day,” resumed 
Lady Oswald. ‘‘ Jones gave warning to leave.” 

‘* Indeed!” returned Dr. Davenal, and the tone 
of his voice betrayed his concern. He knew how 
minor vexations were made troubles of by Lady 
Oswald ; and the parting with Jones, her steady 
coachman of.many years, would be a trouble not 
much less great than this threatened building of 
the sheds. 

‘* Why is Jones leaving?” he inquired. 

‘* Because he does not know when he’s well off,” 
was the retort, spoken querulously. ‘‘ The servants 
latterly have been all quarrelling together, I tind, 
and Jones says he won’t remain. I asked Parkins 
what she was good for not to stop their quarrelling, 
and she burst into tears in my face, and said it 
was not her fault. You are best off, doctor. Your 
servants are treasures. Look at Neal!” 

‘*T don’t know that Neal is much of a treasure,” 
was the doctor’s answer. ‘‘I’d make him over to 
your ladyship with all the pleasure in life.—Do you 
feel the chill of the evening air?” 

Lady Oswald looked up at the clear sky, at the 


It will send me into my 


| evening star, just visible, and said she did not feel 





the chill yet. 

Dr. Davenal resumed. 

“T have grown to dislike Neal, Lady Oswald. 
In strict correctness, however, ‘grown to dislike’ 
is not the best term, for I have disliked him ever 
since he has been with me. He—” 

** Disliked Neal!” interrupted Lady Oswald, 
wondering whether she might trust her ears. ‘‘You 
dislike Neal! Why?” 

**T can scarcely tell you why. I don’t think I 
know myself. But I do very much dislike him; 
and the dislike grows upon me.” 

**You never mentioned this. 
were so satisfied with Neal.” 

‘**T have not mentioned it. I have felt a sort of || 
repugnance to mention what would appear so un- 
founded a prejudice. Neal is an efficient servant, 
and the dislike arose to me without cause: just as 
instincts do. Latterly, however, I begin to doubt 
whether Neal is so desirable a retainer as we have 
deemed him.” 

‘*In what way do you doubt him?” 

Dr. Davenal smiled. 

** A doubt has arisen to me whether he is true—- || 
as you have just said of Mr. Oswald Cray. I shall 
watch the man ; and, now that my suspicions are 
awakened, detection will be more easy. Should he 
turn out to be what I fear—a deceitful fellow, 
worse than worthless—he will be sent out of my 
house head foremost, at a minute’s warning, and || 
get his true character. Lady Oswald, I think I | 
could pardon anything rather than deceit.” 

‘‘How angrily you speak!” breathlessly ex- 
claimed Lady Oswald. 

The words recalled him to courtesy. 

‘*T fear I did ; and I ought to have remembered | 
that he was a respected servant once of Sir John’s, 
that it was you who recommended him to me. You || 
will pardon my warmth, Lady Oswald : to any less | 
close friend than yourself I should not have men- 
tioned this. The fact is, a most unjustifiable trick 
was played me yesterday, and it is impossible for 
me to suspect anybody but Neal. I shall watch 
him.” 

** What trick was it ?” asked Lady Oswald. 

Dr. Davenal hesitated before he spoke. ‘Per- 
haps it would be scarcely fair to mention it, even to 
you, Lady Oswald. I am not certain: there’s just 
a loophole of possibility. If I find I am wrong, I 
will honestly confess it to you: if the contrary, you | 
and the world will know what a worthless scamp 
we have nourished in Neal.’”* 

Very agreeable words indeed! especially to Neal 
himself, who had the satisfaction of hearing them. 
Mr. Neal, with his soft tread, was gingerly pacing 
the narrow path behind the privet hedge, his steps 
keeping level with theirs. He had strolled out to 
take the evening air, and to hear all that he could 
hear. 

They were interrupted by the approach of Captain 
Davenal and Mr. Oswald Cray. It was getting 


I thought you 
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with them. The doctor laid his hand on his daugh- 
ter’s shoulder, and she walked by his side. 

**Going? Nonsense!” said the doctor. ‘‘There’s 
no hurry yet.” 

“When shall you be down again, Oswald?” 
asked my lady. 

“*T believe very shortly. I must be down——” 
‘‘ about these alterations,” he had been on the point 
of saying, but stopped himself in time. There was 
| no cause for bringing up the sore story oftener to 
| her than was necessary. 
“Will you promise that they shall not build 
|| those horrible sheds ?” 
|| **If it lay with me, I would willingly promise it,” 
was his reply. ‘‘I wish you would believe me, dear 
|| Lady Oswald.” 
** Of course I have no claim upon you,” she fret- 
| fully continued. ‘I know that. It is not my 
|| fault, if IT am unable to leave my fortune to you— 
| what little I may have to leave. There are others 
| who, in my opinion, have a greater claim upon me.” 
|| He seemed not to understand her. He turned 
] his glance full upon her. 
| “I beg your pardon, What did you say, Lady 
] Oswald?” 
| ‘Oswald, I have never spoken distinctly to you 

about my money,” she resumed. ‘‘I like you very 
| much, and should have been glad to leave some to 
| you: itis natural you should be looking out for it, 
|| but-——” 
1 Every line of his pale face was ablaze with pride 
| as he interrupted her ; his voice calm, low, terribly 
| stern, was ten times more impressive in its truth 
| than one loud and angry could have been. ‘‘ Allow 
| me to set you right, Lady Oswald. I have never in 

my life looked for one shilling of money from you : 

I do not recognise, or believe, or see, any claim I 
|| can by possibility have upon you: of the whole 
| world, the Oswalds are those upon whom I could 
| least recognise it—from whom I would the least 
| accept it. I pray your ladyship to understand me 
|| in the fullest sense of the words—from whom I 
|| would never accept it.’ 
|| Never had he looked so like the Oswalds as he 
| looked then, The red colour came into Sara’s 
| cheeks, and a faint sense of dread (did it come as a 
i prophetic warning ?) stole into her heart—that that 
|| pride might prove her deadliest enemy ; perhaps his. 
|| Lady Oswald’s mood changed, and she laughed. 
||  ** You are independent, Oswald.” 
| ‘*T am self-dependent,” was his answer. ‘‘ A fair 
field and no favour are all I ask. I believe I can 
make my way in the world far better than money 
could make it forme. It is what I mean to try— 
end do, Heaven helping me.” 

**But you need not have glared at me in that 
|| way,” she said, relapsing into fretfulness. ‘I 
declare I thought it was old Sir Oswald of Thorn- 
dyke come out of his grave. My nerves are not 
strong, and that you know.” 

A better feeling came over him, and he held out 











towards the hour of their departure. Sara came up 





his hand to Lady Oswald, his atoning smile wonder- 
fully frank and sweet. ‘‘Forgive me if anything in 
my speech or manner has offended you, dear Lady 
Oswald. But I believe you vexed me more than I 
have ever been vexed in my life.” 

‘* Well, well: you shall be as independent as you 
please,” said Lady Oswald. ‘‘Let us change the 
subject. When do you intend to follow Mark’s 
example, and marry?” 

““Not until I can afford it better than—than 
Mark could, I was going to say,” he added, glancing 
at Dr. Davenal and laughing. 

**'You do mean to marry sometime, Oswald ?” 

**T hope so.” 

The answer was spoken so fervently, that they 
looked at him in surprise. Sara contrived to draw 
behind, and began plucking one of the flowers, 
already closing to the night. He resumed care- 
lessly, as if conscious that his tones had been too 
earnest for general ears. 

**Men do marry for the most part in this good 
old-fashioned land of ours, and my turn may come 
sometime.—I think our time is nearly up, Davenal.” 

The captain took out his watch. ‘In a minute 
or two. We can walk it in ten minutes, if we put 
out our best speed.” 

As they went in, Oswald Cray looked round for 
Sara, and found she had not followed them. He 
turned back to her. 

‘*T must say good-bye to you. Sara! you are 
erying !” 

‘Oh no,” she answered, brushing away the 
rebellious tears. ‘It’s nothing.” 

He took her hand and placed it within his arm, 
and they advanced slowly to the house. ‘‘ Will 
you tell me what the ‘nothing’ is?” he asked, in a 
low tone, which of itself was sufficient to invite 
confidence. 

**T cannot bear to part with Edward,” she 
answered. ‘‘ Nothing has been said about it; but 
he brought down bad news. They are ordered to 
Malta; and thence, he thinks, they shall go to 
India. Edward said he should tell you as you 
went back to-night.” 

It was all new to him, and he thought how 
greatly Dr. Davenal must feel it. Few admired 
that fine young officer, Edward Davenal, more than 
Oswald Cray. But he had no time to discuss the 
matter now, scarcely to say a word of sympathy. 

‘* Good-bye!” he whispered, as they halted on 
the threshold and he turned to press her hand in 
both of his, bending his face a little down. ‘*Good- 
bye. And remember.” 

‘*Remember what?” she asked. 

‘¢That you don’t belong quite to yourself now.” 

He hastened in, leaving Sara standing there: 
standing there with the significant words and their 
meaning beating pleasant changes on her heart. 
Captain Davenal came springing out. 

‘Hush, darling, be brave!” he said, as he took 
the kiss from his sister’s lips. ‘‘Leave all that 
until I come down for my real farewell.” 
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1 
And Sara was brave, and dried her tears, and 
confided in the prospect of that real farewell ; little 

dreaming that it was destined never to be spoken, 


4.—LADY OSWALD’S JOURNEY. 

Mr. Marcus Cray’s marriage had taken place 
on a Thursday, and the time went on to the follow- 
ing Saturday week with little to mark it. Enough, 
as events were unhappily to turn out, was to mark 
it then. Marcus Cray and his wife were expected 
, home that evening: but it is not with them that 
we have just at present to do. 

On this Saturday morning, Oswald Cray had 
come down to Hallingham on business connected 
| with the line. In the course of the day he called 
| on Lady Oswald, and found her in a state not easy 
to describe. That very morning certain men had 
been seen on her grounds, marking off the small 
portion of its boundaries intended to be taken for 
the sheds. Convinced that all her hopes of immu- 
| nity had been but vain dreams, she became angry, 
hysterical, almost violent. Oswald Cray had never 
| seen her like this. 

It was an illustration of the misery we may inflict 
upon ourselves, the evil spirit that will arise from 
self-grievance. In point of fact, these sheds, to be 
built on a remote and low portion of her land, could 
not prove any real annoyance to Lady Oswald: she 
| would not see them from her windows, she never 
| went near the spot. The grievance lay in her 
imagination: she had made it a bugbear, and there 
it was. In vain Oswald Cray pointed out to her 
that it had been the same thing with regard to the 
rail itself. When she first heard it was to skirt her 
grounds, she had been as alarmed as she was now ; 
but when the work was complete, and the trains 
actually running, then Lady Oswald found (though 
she did not acknowledge it) how void of reason her 
alarm had been. Had the trains been fifty miles off 
she could not have seen less of them. It would be 
so with regard to the sheds, Oswald Cray told her ; 
he told her that even a less portion of the ground 
would be taken than was at first intended ; he did 
| mot add that he, by his persistent efforts in her 
cause, had obtained this little concession, but he 
might have told her so with truth. He assured her 
| that the thing could not prove an annoyance to her. 
All in vain. He might just as well have talked 
to the winds. She would not listen. Parkins sat 
in tears, administering specifics for the ‘‘nerves,” 
and entreating my lady to be tranquil. My lady 
replied by saying she should never be tranquil 
again, and she actually abused Mr. Oswald Cray. 

‘“‘Nay,” said Oswald, good-humouredly, ‘‘it is 
your landlord you should blame, not me. He 
agreed to the thing at once—the moment it was 
| proposed to him.” 

Lady Oswald’s cheeks were burning as she turned 
to Oswald. ‘‘If he had refused, instead of con- 
sented, what then? Could they have done it in 
spite of him?” 

‘Tt would have been done eventually, I suppose. 





Not just yet: the company would have had to 
bargain with him, perhaps to dispute the matter 
with him legally : and all that takes time.” 

‘‘Had he persistently contended against it, the 
company might have grown weary ; have ended by 
fixing upon some other spot for their sheds,” she 
breathlessly cried, the excitement on her face 
deepening. 

Mr. Oswald Cray hesitated. 
certainly ; but——” 

**T will go to him,” broke in Lady Oswald. 
will go to Low this very hour.” 

She started from her seat, upsetting a bottle 
which Parkins held in her hand, almost upsetting 
Parkins herself in her vehemence. Mr. Oswald 
Cray gently restrained her. 

‘* My dear Lady Oswald, you will do no good by 
going to Low now. It is toolate. The thing has 
gone too far.” 

‘**Tt has not gone too far, Oswald Cray. So long 
as the sheds are not begun it cannot be too late. 
If Low did give his consent, he can retract it. The 
land is freehold, and freehold land cannot be seized 
upon lightly. Get my things, Parkins, and order 
the carriage.” And Parkins submissively retired 
to obey. * 

‘Lady Oswald, believe me,” said Oswald, im- || 
pressively, “Mr. Low cannot now retract his || 
consent if he would. The agreement is signed: 
nay, I believe the money is paid. Your going to | 
him will do no possible good ; it can only be pro- || 
ductive of further unpleasantness to yourself.” | 

‘Have you a motive in keeping me away from || 
him?” asked Lady Oswald, and his brow momen- || 
tarily contracted at her blind pertinacity. ‘Do 
you know that I have never once seen him upon 
this subject ?—never once.” 

**No!” he said, really wondering at the omission. 

**T would not go to see him; I was too angry; 
I contented myself with writing to him and telling 
him what I thought: and then, you know, until 
this blessed morning, when Jones came into the 
house with the news that the men were measuring 
the land, I never thought the thing would be really 
done. I will go to him now, Oswald Cray, and all 
you can say against it will not avail with me. If 
you had any courtesy, you would accompany me, 
and add your voice to mine against this unjustifiable 
wrong.” 

Courtesy was a thing in which Oswald Cray was 
not naturally deficient; in leisure, that day, he cer- 
tainly was. The business which brought him down 
was pressing, must have his full attention, and be 
finished so as to enable him to return to town that 
night. He had snatched these few minutes, while 
the clerks at the company’s offices were at dinner, 
just to see Lady Oswald. 

“Tt would give me great pleasure to escort you 
anywhere, Lady Oswald, but to-day I really cannot 
absent myself from Hallingham. I have my hands 
full. Besides,” he added, a frank smile on his face, 
‘‘have you forgotten how impossible it would be 


**It is possible, 
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| for me to go against the agreement made by the 
company with Mr. Low, by soliciting that gentle- 
man to attempt to retract it?” 

“*T see,” said Lady Oswald, beating her foot 
pettishly on the carpet ; ‘‘ better that I had called 
anybody to my aid than you. Are you cherishing 
resentment against me, Oswald Cray ?” 

Oswald Cray opened his eyes in surprise. 

“Resentment ?—against you, Lady Oswald! In- 
deed I do not understand you.” 

“I thought you might be remembering what I 
|| said at Dr. Davenal’s, the evening of your brother’s 
wedding. I mean about the money; which I said 
I could not leave you,” she continued in a low tone. 
| ** You took me up so sharply.” 

“T fear I did. I was vexed that you could so 
misapprehend my nature. We need not recur to 
the subject, Lady Oswald. Let it pass.” 

“‘I must say a word first, Oswald. I believe, 
with all your fiery pride and your aptitude to take 
offence, that your nature is honest and true; that 
you would save me from annoyance if you could.” 

**T would indeed,” he interrupted, earnestly. 
“‘Even from this threatened annoyance I would 
doubly save you, if it were at all within my 
power.” 

** Well, I want to say just this. I have always 
liked you very well; you have been, in fact, a 
favourite of mine ; and many a time it has occurred 
to me to wish that I could put you down in my 
will” 

** Lady Oswald, I pray you——” 

‘* Now do be quiet, and hear me. I consider it a 
duty to myself to tell you this, and I always 
intended to tell you before my death. I fully 
believe what you say ; that you do not wish for my 
money, that you would prefer to make your own 
way; I say I fully believe that, Oswald. There 
are some men—honourable to fastidiousness, I call 
them—who are utterly incapable of casting a 
thought or a wish on the money of others: you are 
one, as I believe ; and there’s the additional bar in 
your case with regard to my money, that it comes 
from the Oswalds. I don’t think you would accept 
money, in whatever form it came to you, from the 
Oswald family.” 

**T don’t think I would,” replied Oswald. And 
he spoke the truth, 

“Still, I judge it right to give you this little 
word of explanation,” she proceeded. ‘‘I daresay, 
whenever my will comes to be read, that you will 
feel surprised at its contents; may even deem that 
|| you had more legal claim upon me than he who will 
chiefly inherit. Ido not think so. I have left my 
money to please myself: he to whom it is left has 
the best claim upon me in my judgment. Iam 
happy to know that he will be rewarded : and he 
|| knows it.” 

Oswald felt a little puzzled: the words “‘ and he 
knows it” somewhat excited his curiosity. With 
her own family, who alone (in Oswald Oray’s 
opinion) could be said to have claims on Lady 














Oswald, she held but little communication: and a 
conviction stole over him that she did not allude to 
them. He was destined (as it proved) never to 
forget those words; and the construction he put 
upon them was, that the future inheritor of the 
money knew he was named as the inheritor. He 
said nothing. It was not a subject he cared to 
pursue; he had neither right nor inclination to 
inquire as to the disposal of what Lady Oswald 
might leave behind her. Had he dreamt of the ill 
those words would work, he might have asked 
further particulars. 

**T thought I’d say this to you sometime, Oswald. 
Had you been less fiercely proud ; and I, more at 
liberty to dispose of what I have to leave, I should 
regret not remembering you. As it is, perhaps all’s 
for the best.” 

That again struck upon him as strange: ‘‘I, more 
at liberty to dispose of what I have to leave.” 
Was she not at full and entire liberty ?—if so, why || 
was she not? The question set Oswald thinking. | 

But he had no time to pursue thought, or any- 
thing else that day, save business ; and he rose to | 
depart. Lady Oswald asked him if she should see | 
him on her return from Mr. Low’s. | 

‘*Why trouble yourself to go there?” he could | 
not help once more asking. He felt sorry,—sorry | 
that she should subject herself to renewed disap- 
pointment. 

‘‘T shall go,” imperatively answered Lady Oswald. | 
**Surely I am at liberty to pay a visit to my own 
landlord if I please !” 

But circumstances seemed inclined to prove 
themselves stronger than Lady Oswald’s will. Even 
as the words left her lips, her coachman made his 
appearance with hindering news: one of the carriage 
horses had fallen lame. 

** Accept it as an omen that the visit would have 
brought forth no good luck,” said Oswald Cray, 
with a smile, while Jones stood, deprecating his 
lady’s anger. 

A doubt flashed across Lady Oswald’s mind for a 
moment whether the excuse was real, and the amazed 
Jones had to repeat it, and to assure his mistress 
that he was going “‘right off” for the veterinary 
surgeon then. 

‘* Tt will not avail,” said Lady Oswald. ‘‘I shall 
go by train. Perhaps you can tell me, Oswald 
Cray, at what hours the trains leave for Hildon?” 

Oswald Cray said not another word in opposition. 
To make use of the railroad, to which her objection 
had been so insuperable, proved that she was in- 
deed bent upon going. He took from his pocket a 
list of the departure of the trains. 

‘The first train will pass Hallingham at two 
o’clock,” he said, consulting it. ‘‘Stay, though ; 
that is express, and does not stop at Hildon, Then 
the next—the next——” 

‘*Perhaps you are seeking to show me that no 
train leaves for Hildon to-day?” exclaimed Lady 
Oswald, in anger, mistaking the motive of his hesi- 
tation. ‘‘ You must have the departures by heart.” 
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He would not take offence; he saw how grieved | 


was the mood she was in, and answered in a kind, 
calm tone, perfectly unrufiled. 
‘**T was looking if there was no better train than 


the four o’clock one, Lady Oswald. I don’t know so | 


much of the trains coming this way, as I do of those 
going to London. You will not like to leave later 
than four, on account of coming back by daylight.” 

“Of course I should not. I must leave earlier 
than four.” 

“‘ There is no train earlier: nothing at all between 
the two o’clock express, which does not stop at the 
smaller stations, and the four o’clock parliamentary. 
Not so pleasant a train to travel by, but it won’t 
much matter for the short distance.” 

‘* And about coming back?” 

“‘There are several you can come back by. 
There’s one passes Hildon at half-past five; another 
at six; another at twenty-five minutes to seven. 
That is the London train, marked to reach Halling- 
ham station at five minutes before seven, and 
leave it at seven. It is the one I shall go up by. 
Then——” 

‘*You need not continue,” interrupted Lady 
Oswald. ‘I shall not be so late as that. Mr. 
Low’s house is but five minutes’ walk from Hildon 
station ; there’ll be nothing to detain me. You are 
in a hurry to go back to London. Are you aware 
that Mark and his wife return to-night?” 

** Yes, I heard somebody say so.” ; 

““TIf you will stay over to-morrow, I shall be 
happy to see you to dine with me.” 

‘*You are very kind. Iam compelled to go back 
to-night.” 

‘*'To-morrow’s Sunday. What can you have to 
do in London on Sunday ?” 

“*T have promised to pass it with a sick friend,” 
he answered. ‘‘ One not long, I fear, for this 
world.” ; 

Lady Oswald would have detained him to inquire 
who it was, and all the particulars, and he began to 
think he should never get away. Hastily replying 
to her, he at length went out, and met Dr. Davenal 
driving up to pay the usual daily visit. 

She was somewhat a capricious woman, Lady 
Oswald. A few months before, in the summer- 
time, Dr. Davenal had been hoping, it may almost 
be said secretly plotting—but the plotting was very 
innocent—to get Lady Oswald to favour Mark Cray 
sufficiently to allow of his paying these daily visits. 
Since then Lady Oswald had, of her own accord, 
become excessively attached to Mark. That is, 
attached in one sense of the word. It was not the 
genuine esteem founded on long intimacy, the love, 
it may be almost said, that draws one friend to 
another ; it was that artificial liking which sud- 
denly arises, and has its result in praising and 
patronising ; artificial because so shallow. In the 
new feeling, Lady Oswald had not only sanctioned 
Mark’s visits to her in the place of Dr. Davenal, 
but she had recommended him to everybody she 
knew, as the cleverest young surgeon in Halling- 


ham or out of it. It had been Mark’s luck speedily 
to eure some fancied or real ailment of Lady 
| Oswald’s in a notably short space of time, and 
| Lady Oswald, who set it down to skill, really had 
taken up the notion that he had not his equal. We 
all know how highly-coloured for the time are these 
sudden estimations of a popular doctor’s skill. None 
rejoiced at this more than Dr. Davenal, and he 
resigned Lady Oswald to Mark with inward satis- 
faction, and the best grace in the world. But 
during Mark’s absence on his wedding-tour the 
doctor had again taken the daily visits. 

Roger pulled up in the gravel drive as he encoun- 
tered Mr. Oswald Cray ; but Oswald, who had out- 
stayed his time, could only shake hands and hasten 
onwards. Parkins met Dr. Davenal surreptitiously 
as he entered: she had seen his approach, and she | 
stole forwards on tiptoe to meet him, her tears | 
dropping. When Lady Oswald was in her fretful || 
moods, Parkins generally found refuge in tears. 

‘* What's the matter now?” asked the doctor. 

‘“‘The men have begun to measure the ground, || 
and that stupid Jones came running open mouthed || 
to the house with the news, and my lady heard him,” 
explained Parkins. ‘‘I’d not have told her: if | 
people held their tongues, the sheds might be built, |! 
and up, and she never know it. I thought she'd 


have gone out of her mind, sir; and then Mr. | 
Oswald Cray came in, and he talked to her. I | 
think she’s calmer now ; I heard her talking quietly || 
But she says || 


to Mr. Oswald Cray before he left. 
she'll go off by rail to Mr. Low’s.” 

‘*Ts she in the drawing-room ?” 

** Yes, sir. So well, to be sure, as she was this 
morning!” continued Parkins, drying her tears. || 
**T don’t know when she has been in such spirits, | 
and all because Mr. Cray was coming home to-night 
with his wife. The fancy she has taken for him is | 
extraordinary: she has been counting the days off | 
since he was away, like a school-girl counts them off 
before her holidays.” 

Dr. Davenal entered. He did not attempt to | 
reason Lady Oswald out of the visit to Mr. Low. 
Quite the contrary. He told her the short trip by | 
rail would do her good : and he thought, which he 
did not tell her, that the interview with Mr. Low 
might set the affair at rest sooner than anything 
else would, by convincing her that there could be no 
appeal against the fiat, no delay in the carrying out 
of the work. 

When Lady Oswald reached the station, it hap- 
pened that Oswald Cray was there. He was emerg- 
ing from one of the private rooms with some plans 
under his arm when he saw her. She looked 
scared at the bustle of the station, and was leaning 
helplessly on her maid’s arm, uncertain where to go, 
what to do. Oswald hastened to her and took her 
on his arm. Parkins slipped behind quite thankful 
to see him: she was as little used to the ways and 
confusion of a station as her mistress. 

‘Will you venture still, Lady Oswald, with all 





this turmoil ?” 
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‘Will you cease worrying me?” she answered, 
and the tone was a sharp one, for she fancied he 
still wished to stop her, and resented the inter- 
meddling with her will. 


prevision of what the ill-fated journey would bring 
forth,—of the influence it would indirectly bear on 
his own future life. 

He said no more. He led Lady Oswald at once 
to a first-class carriage, placed her and Parkins in it, 
and then went to procure their return tickets. It 
was still a few minutes to four o'clock, and he 
leaned over the carriage door and talked to Lady 
Oswald, ill as he could spare the time. No man had 
kinder feelings than Oswald Cray, and it seemed to 
him scarcely courteous to leave Lady Oswald, for she 
was in a tremor still, until the train should start. 

He talked to her in a gay, laughing tone on indif- 
|| ferent subjects, and she grew more atease. ‘‘ Only 

think!” she suddenly exclaimed. ‘‘I may return 
| with Mr. Cray and his wife! Dr. Davenal told me 
|| to-day they were expected early in the evening ; 
and this is the way they must come. I shall be so 
glad when he is home!” 

Oswald shook his head at her with mock serious- 
ness. ‘‘I’d not acknowledge my faithlessness so 
openly, were I you, Lady Oswald. To turn off Dr. 
Davenal for Mark, after so many years’ adhesion to 
him ! ” 

“You know nothing about it, Oswald. I have 
not turned off Dr. Davenal. But you may depend 
upon one thing—that Mark is a rising man. He 
will make a greater name than you in the world.” 

‘*Very likely. I hope he will make a name. 
For myself 4 

The whistle sounded, and Oswald drew away 
from the door. Lady Oswald put out her hand, 
and he shook it warmly. ‘‘Shall I see you on my 
return ?” 

‘* Possibly, just a glimpse,” he answered, ‘‘Tll 
look out for you when the trains come in. Good- 
bye.” 

**But you'll wish me luck, Oswald—although 
you may be bound in honour to the interests of the 
enemy and those wretched sheds.” 

‘*[ wish it you heartily and sincerely; in all 
ways, Lady Oswald.” 

His tone was hearty as the words, his clasp 
sincere. Lady Oswald withdrew her hand, and 
left him a pleasant, cordial smile as the train 
puffed on. 

**One can’t help liking him, Parkins, with all 
his obstinate contrariness,” she cried. ‘‘I wish he 
had been the surgeon! Only think what a name 
he would have made, had he possessed his brother’s 
talent!” 

“‘So he would, my lady,” dutifully acquiesced 
Parkins. 

‘What a good thing we are alone! Most likely 
he contrived it. I declare I don’t dislike this,” 
continued Lady Oswald, ranging her eyes round 














Did he wish to stop her? If any such feeling | 
was upon him, it must surely have been instinct : a | 


| the well-stuffed compartment. “It is almost as 
| private as my own carriage.” 

“So it is, my lady,” answered Parkins. And 
| the train went smoothly on, and in twenty minutes’ 
time Lady Oswald was deposited safely at the 
Hildon station. 

Sara Davenal was that day in a state of com- 
motion, almost as great as Lady Oswald's. But 
Sara’s arose from a different cause, and was of a 
pleasurable kind. She and Caroline had never 
been separated since the arrival of Caroline from 
the West Indies years before, and this last week or 
ten days’ absence had seemed to Sara like so many 
months. Now that the day of the return had 
actually come, Sara was feverish with impatience 
and delight. 

She dined early that she might go to the abbey to 
be in readiness to receive them. The precise time 
of their arrival had not been indicated: ‘early in 
the evening, but not to dinner: have tea ready,” 
had been Mrs. Cray’s words to her servants in the 
letter received by them on Friday morning. Sara 
was at the abbey before five o'clock, hoping and 
waiting. 

Mark and Caroline were beginning as prudently 
as their best friends could desire: two maid- 
servants only, engaged under the careful eye of 
Miss Bettina, comprised their household. The 
large, heavy door of the abbey opened to a large 
stone hall; on the left of this was a large sitting- 
room, with cress-beams in its ceiling and deep- 
mullioned windows, looking on to the branching 
lines of rails and the station in the distance ; not so 
pleasant a view as had been the gay abbey gardens. 
Indeed, with the doing away of those gardens, the 
pleasantest part of the abbey, as a residence, had 
gone. It was a rambling sort of place inside, with 
very little comfort. This room and the drawing- 
room above, were the only good-sized rooms in the 
house: four modern rooms might have been put 
into that drawing-room, and what its carpeting had 
cost, was something to be talked of. The bed- 
chambers were pigeon-holes, the domestic offices 
dark closets, paved with stone: in short, the abbey 
was a grander place in sound than it was pleasant 
for use. The Crays, who had lived in it so long, 
were party-giving people, thinking more of show 
than comfort: the pigeon-holes were good enough 
for them; the dark stone kitchens might be made 
the best of by the servants; the great drawing- 
room, larger than anybody else’s in Hallingham, 
gladdened their hearts. It was certainly an im- 
posing room, in spite of its low ceiling, when filled 
with company and lights. 

Sara Davenal waited and waited in the down- 
stairs room. She had taken off her things and 
made herself at home: her dress was of dark-blue 
silk, the bands of her brown hair were smooth and 
silken, and excitement had brought a colour to her 
cheeks. The tea was on the table in readiness, 
with a cold fowl and tongue, thoughtfully ordered 
to be provided by Miss Davenal. 
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Five o’clock ; half-past five; six o’clock ; half- 
past six; seven o’clock; and still they had not 
come. Sara grew impatient, it is of no use to deny 
it, and blamed them for want of punetuality. 
They had not bargained for her feverish longing. 

She stood at the window, looking still, as she 
had done since five o’clock. It had grown into 
night since she stood there; would have grown to 
dark but for the brilliant moon that lighted the 
heavens. A servant came in. 

‘*Shall I bring lights, miss ?” 

‘Not yet. I want to watch for the train!” 

The maid retired. Sara waited on. Waited and 
waited, until she felt sure that it must be half-past 
seven : but then she was counting time by her own 
impatience, not by the clock. Her eyes began to 
grow weary with the intense and incessant gaze at 
the station, and she could see a good many people 
standing at its entrance in the moonlight, stragglers 
no doubt waiting for the train, wondering, like 
herself, that it was not in, and what had become 
of it. 

As she thus stood, there was a loud ring at the 
door-bell. Sara flew into the hall in glee, thinking 
how stupid she must have been not to observe them 
crossing the bridge round by the lines. She flew 
into the hall, and was met by her aunt. 

Miss Davenal! when she had expected the bride- 
groom and bride! But Sara had to make the best 
of it, and she did so in her pleasing, graceful 
manner, drawing her aunt in by the hand to the 
dark room. 

‘** They have not come yet, Aunt Bettina.” 

‘* Whatever’s the meaning of this?” was the 
surprised question of Miss Davenal. ‘‘ All in the 
dark! And where are they ?” 

‘“‘They have not come yet,” repeated Sara. 
‘* Bring the lights,” she added in a low voice to the 
servant. 

‘*Not come! Where are they stopping ?” 

‘*The train is not in, Aunt Bettina.” 

‘**The what’s not in?” 

‘* The train.” 

‘* Why, what has come to it ?” 

Miss Bettina, all amazed, and scarcely believing 
the information, went hastily to the window, and 
looked towards the station. At that moment the 
other servant, Dorcas, came into the room. She 
was not a stranger to the family, having once lived 
with Miss Davenal, before that lady took up her 
abode with her brother. Dorcas was getting on to 
be middle-aged, a sensible looking woman, with a 
turned-up nose and reddish hair. 

‘*Miss Sara,” she whispered, ‘‘ they are saying 
there’s been an accident to the train.” 

Sara Davenal’s heart seemed to stand still and 
then bound on again as if it would break its 
bounds. 

‘** Who says it?” she gasped. 

“*T saw the folks standing about, and talking 
one to the other; so I opened my kitchen winder, 
and asked what was amiss, and they said the seven 
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o’clock train was not in, that it had met with an 
accident. Miss Sara——” 

But Miss Sara had turned from her. Silently 
snatching her shawl and bonnet from the sofa 
where she had laid them, she quitted the room, 
the unconscious Miss Davenal standing yet at the 
window. Dorcas followed her, and, by the lights 
that were now being carried in, she saw how white 
she looked. 

‘Miss Sara, I was about to say that it may not 
be true,” continued Dorcas, as Sara hastily flung on 
her things. ‘‘ J don’t think it is: there’d be more 
uproar at the station if any news of that sort had 
been brought in.” 

‘*T am going over to see; I cannot remain in this 
suspense. Not go by myself?” she repeated, in 
reply to the woman’s remonstrance ; ‘‘ Nonsense, 
Dorcas! Everybody knows me: I am Dr. Davenal’s 
daughter. You stay with my Aunt Bettina, and 
be sure don’t alarm her if you can help it.” 

Pulling the door open with her own hand, she 
passed under the red light of Mr. Cray’s profes- 
sional lamp, and hastened by the side-path and the 


ridge round to the station. Her face was pale, 


her pulses were beating. Sara Davenal had a quick 
imagination, and all the horrors of accidents by 
rail that she had ever heard seemed to rise up 
before her. 

There was no impediment offered to her entering 
the station. Several persons were standing about, 
but they did not appear to notice her, and she 
passed through the room where the tickets were 
given, on to the platform. There she found herself 
in the midst of a crowd. Not a moving crowd, but 
a waiting crowd, whose faces were mostly turned 
one way—that by which the expected train ought 
to come. Sara saw a talkative porter—a man she 
knew—and got near him. 

** Has there been an accident ?” she asked. 

‘*Well, miss, there’s nothing known for certain. 
It’s odd where the train can be; and if anything 
has happened, it’s odder still that the telegrapli 
haven’t brought word of it. I remember once she 
was half-an-hour late before.” 

** Who was ?” asked Sara, bewildered. 

‘‘This here seven o’clock train. *Twarn’t nothing 
wrong with her then: some of them bothering 
excursion trains had blocked up the line. Id lay, 
miss, it’s the same thing to-night. The doctor 
ain’t gone down the line, is he?” 

‘*No, no. I am expecting my cousin and Mr. 
Cray.” 

‘‘Ttv’ll be all right, miss. She won’t be long. 
We shall hear her steam directly.” 

Somewhat reassured, Sara turned, and was push- 
ing her way through the throng, wishing to get 
clear of it, when she found herself a sort of pri- 
soner. A gentleman had placed his arm before her, 
and looking up in the moonlight she discerned the 
features of Oswald Cray. Her heart gave a great 
bound of satisfaction, of love, and she almost 
caught at his protecting arms. 
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5.—WAITING FOR NEWS. 


Ir was a curious and exciting scene. The station 
raising its imposing roof to the night sky, so blue 
and beautiful ; the crowd gathered there, unnatu- 
rally still in the intensity of awed expectation ; 
the lights and bustle of the town not far away; the 
noiseless tread of the porters, as they moved rest- 
lessly in their suspense ;—all made a painfully inte- 
resting picture in the bright moonlight. 

Oswald Cray was waiting for the train. It was 
the one he intended to depart by. He drew Sara 
away from the throng, and gave her his arm. Her 
heart was beating still at the consciousness of his 
presence, her whole frame had thrilled at the touch 
of his hand. 

‘*Ts there danger, do you fear?”’ she whispered. 

“*No, I trust not. Ithink not. Were anything 
wrong, the telegraph would have brought the news. 
It must be some obstruction on the line.” 

Sara’s fear faded away. She had confidence in 
him. If he, so experienced, the line’s own engi- 
neer, saw no cause for dread, why should she? 
Perhaps she could not quite banish one little corner 
of doubt in her heart ; perhaps Mr. Oswald Cray 
might have some slight corner of fear himself, which 
he did not deem it expedient to impart to her. 

“Did you get frightened, Sara?” he asked, as 
they walked slowly to and fro in the moonlight. 

“I was at the abbey waiting for them, and 
Dorcas, one of their new servants, came to me and 
told me people were saying in the street that there 
had been an accident. I was very much frightened, 
and came away; ran away, I may say,” she added, 
smiling, ‘without saying anything to Aunt Bettina.” 

‘**Is she at the abbey ?” 

‘*She has just come. 
returned.” 


She expected they had 


“I fear Lady Oswald is waiting for this train at 


Hildon,” he remarked. 
delay.” 

‘*Indeed ! Lady Oswald at Hildon!” 

He explained to her how it was: that Lady 
Oswald had gone to Mr. Low’s, and was not yet 
back. ‘‘ Did you know that I called at your house 
this afternoon ?” he asked. 

**No,” she said, lifting her head. 
call ? ” 

“It was about five o’clock. I have been very 
busy all day, but I managed to get a minute. You 
were out, Neal said, and the doctor was out, and 
only Miss Davenal at home ; so I did not go in.” 

“*T had come down to the abbey,” said Sara. 
“I thought they might arrive by an earlier train 
than this. Are you obliged to go back to London 
to-night ?” 

** Quite obliged, if the train shall arrive to take 
me. What's that?” 

Some stir was discernible in the throng. Oswald 
Cray held his breath, listening for any sound that 
might indicate the approach of the train ; but in 
the distance he could hear nothing, and the stir, 


**She will not like the 


“Did you 


| caused perhaps only by the restlessness of waiting, 
died away. They paced on again. 

‘*Since I saw you, Sara, I have had an offer made 
me of going abroad.” 

“*To stay long?” she quickly asked. 
to ? ” 

**To stay a long while, had I accepted it, perhaps 
for life. In a pecuniary point of view the change 
would have been an advantageous one: it would 
have given me a position at once. But the climate 
is shocking. So I declined.” 

**Oh, I am glad!” she involuntarily said. ‘You 
should not run any of those risks.” 

“*T did not hesitate on my own score. At least, 
I am not sure that I should have hesitated, but I 
really did not think of myself at all in the matter. 
I did not get so far. I should not like to have 
gone out alone, Sara: and I felt that I had no 
right to expose another to these chances; one whom 
I should then be bound to protect and cherish, so 
far as man’s protection goes, from all ill.” 

He spoke in what may be called general words, 
in a general tone, but it was impossible for Sara to 
misunderstand him. Every pulse within her beat 
in answer, quietly as she continued to walk, calmly 
as her eyes rested straight before her. She knew it 
was his intention not to speak openly, until he 
could speak to some purpose: and she thought he 
was right. 

‘*So I resolved to continue where I am, and plod 
on diligently,” he continued. ‘* Advancement, 
though more slow, will be sure. Do you think I 
did right ?” 

** Quite right, quite right,” she murmured. And, 
had they been speaking without reserve to each 
other, she might have added, ‘‘ Papa would not like 
me to go abroad.” 

A silence ensued. They paced together in that 
quiet spot away from the busy crowd, the silvery 
moonlight above, the pure passion of love’s first 
dream filling their hearts within. No need of 
words: the conscious presence of each was all in 
all. 

‘*Where can this train be!” exclaimed Oswald 
at length, breaking the charm of the silence. 

Almost as the words left his lips one of the 
porters came hurriedly up, touching his hat as he 
spoke. 

‘*There has been a mistake in the telegraph- 
room, sir. lLeastways, some bungle. The train 
was telegraphed from Hildon.” 

A moment’s startled pause on the part of Oswald 
Cray. 

‘< It was told to me positively that the train had 
not left, Barker?’ 

“‘T know, sir; we all understood it so. But 
James Eales is come back now, and he says we 
misunderstood him : that the train was telegraphed 
at the proper time. There’s an accident, sir, for 
certain ; and it’s betweén this and Hildon.” 

The man touched his hat again, and retreated. 


** Where 





**T must 














| Oswald Cray turned to his companion. 
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ies you for a few minutes, Sara, while I inquire 
into this.” 

**Oswald, I don’t quite understand. What did 
he imply ?—that if a telegraphic message had come, 
| there must necessarily be an accident ?” 

‘*T will be back to you soon,” he answered, un- 
willing to say more. ‘‘I think there must be a 
| mistake. Stay here quietly, away from the crowd.” 
| Giving no further satisfaction to her fears—indeed 

| he could not give it—he walked hastily to the 
| small room used as the telegraph office. The néws 
|| which the porter had brought to him was spreading 
|| elsewhere, and the entrance to it was blocked up 
|| with an eager throng. He began to work his way 
through. 

‘*By your leave, by your leave, good people.” 
|, And they drew aside so as to make room for him 
| to pass when they saw who he was. Mr. Oswald 
|| Cray’s right of authority, as being superior to that 
_ of any at the station, was known and recognised. 
|| The telegraph clerk was a young man named 
| James Eales. It was his duty to receive the 
| messages, and in due course he ought to have 
received the one from Hildon, signifying that the 
expected train (called in familiar terms at Halling- 
ham the seven o’clock train, although it came in five 
minutes sooner) had duly quitted Hildon. This 
| message was due somewhere about twenty-three 
minutes to seven, and it came this evening as usual, 
quite punctually. No sooner had it been received, 
than James Eales, who wanted to absent himself for 
, ashort while on an errand to the town, asked one 
| of the men to tale his place. Other messages might 
be expected relating to the trains, not to speak of 
private messages, always liable to come: and the 
man took his place accordingly. As Eales was 
going out, the man, whose name was Williams, 
, called after him to know whether the train was 
signalled. Eales thought he meant the down-train 
whose signal was nearly due, and replied ‘* No, not 
yet.” But in point of fact, the man had alluded to 
the up-train from Hildon, which had been signalled. 
That man was an accurate time-keeper ; it wanted 
|| two or three minutes yet to the signalling of the 
down-train, and he would not have been likely, 
| from this very accuracy, to inquire whether that 

| message had come, it not being due. Eales, who 
| did not possess the like innate accuracy, and was 
|; besides in a hurry to depart, confused the question 
|, and took it to allude to the down-train. It is 
_ through these mistakes, which are caused half by 
'| carelessness, half by what may be almost called un- 
| avoidable misapprehension, that accidents occur. 
| It did not lead to the accident in this case, but it 
|| has led to many a one. Williams ought to have 
said ‘‘Is the up-train signalled?” Saying what he 
did say, ‘‘Is the train signalled,” Eales should 
have answered, ‘‘ The up-train is signalled ; not the 
down.” 

Williams sat down to the desk or bureau, the 
telegraph indicator being in front of him, above his 
head. Precisely to time the down telegraph came, 








a confirmation it may almost be said of the mistake. 
Williams noted it, and wondered what the up-train 
was about that its signal did not likewise come, 
After seven o’clock came and passed, and the up- 
train did not arrive, the station-master, who had 
been enjoying a little recreative gossip on his own 
score, and not been attending to his duties quite as 
closely as he might have done, made his appearance 
in the telegraph office. 

‘* Where’s James Eales?” he demanded. 

Williams explained. He had stepped out on an 
errand, and he, Williams, was taking his place, 
The station-master made no demur to this : Williams 
was as capable as Eales, and often worked the 
telegraph. 

‘* Has the up-train been signalled from Hildon?” 

‘*No, sir: it has not been signalled for certain,” was 
the reply of Williams. 


‘* Eales told me the signal || 
had not come when he left, and I am sure it has 








not come since.” 
‘*Where can it be?” exclaimed the station- | 
master. ‘‘I suppose some of those monster excur- | 
sion trains are blocking up the line somewhere.” 
A consolatory conclusion, quite doing away with | 
uneasiness or fear. 
gated the news that the train had not been sig- | 


The station-master promul- | 


nalled from Hildon, together with his own sugges- || 


tive idea of the offending excursion trains. He | 
told Mr. Oswald Cray it had not been signalled, | 
and he told others: therefore the officials were | 
perfectly at their ease upon the point, whatever the | 
assembled crowd might be. 

It was just five-and-twenty minutes past seven | 
when Eales returned. He had stayed longer than | 
he intended, and he dashed into his office head fore- 
most, catching a glimpse of the crowd on the plat- | 
form, now quickly increasing. 

‘What do they want, that lot?” he cried to | 
Williams. ‘‘Is anything wrong?” 

“They are waiting for the up-train. It’s pre- | 
ciously behind time to-night, and I suppose some | 
of them are alarmed—have got friends in it, may 
be.” 

** What up-train?” asked Eales. 

‘*The seven o’clock up-train to London.” 

Eales stood confounded. 


come up? An accident must have happened.” 


““Not obliged to,” coolly returned Williams. || 
“Tt’s kept back by the excursion trains most || 


likely.” 

‘*There are no excursion trains to-day between 
this and Hildon,” quickly observed/Eales. 

“Tt has not got so far yet. It has not passed | 
Hildon.” 

“*It has passed Hildon,” replied Eales. 
passed at its proper time, and was signalled up.” 

Williams turned and stared at Eales with all his 
might. ‘‘ Who says it has been signalled up?” 

‘*Who says it! Why, I say it. 
signal as usual.” 

‘*Then how came you to tell me you hadn’t had 
it?” asked Williams, 





“Why, is that not | 
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I got the | 
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**T never told you so.” 

**You did. You'll say black’s white next. It 
was the only question I asked you—whether the 
up-train had been signalled, and you replied it had 
not been.” 

‘You said the down-train: you never said the 
up.” 

“‘T meant the up. It’s not likely I should ask 
whether the down-train was signalled, that wasn’t 
near due! Yow have done a pretty thing!” 

How long they might have continued to dispute, 
one seeking to lay the blame upon the other, it is 
impossible to say. But at that moment the station- 
master came in again, and the mistake was made 
known to him and to others. The train had left 
Hildon at its proper time, and therefore the delay, 
whatever might be its cause, lay very near to them. 
The train must be on some part of the six miles of 
rail intervening between Hallingham and Hiidon. 

That an accident of some nature had taken place, 
everyone now believed, and a whole shower of 
verbal missives was hurled upon the two men, 
Eales and Williams, who did nothing but retort on 
each other. Each firmly regarded the other as 
being alone in fault: an impartial judge would 
have said they were equally culpable. Extricating 
himself from the confusion, Mr, Oswald Cray re- 
turned to Sara. She looked at him with question- 
ing eyes, her heart shrinking: that hubbub in the 
station had reawakened her fears. He quietly 
placed her hand within his arm, and began to pace 
as before. 

**I find things do not look quite so well as we 
fancied 53 

‘* There has been an accident!” she interrupted. 
**Do not hide it from me, Oswald!” 

He lightly laid his other hand on hers, in assu- 
rance of histruth. ‘‘I will hide nothing from you, 


ment seemed to slip from him involuntarily, in the 
; moment’s need that he should soothe her. ‘‘ We 
have not heard that there is an accident, for no 
tidings of any sort have come up ; but the train, it 
seems, did leave Hildon at its usual time, and some- 
thing must therefore have occurred to delay it.” 

A deep, sobbing sigh nearly broke from her, but 
she coughed it down. 

**Do not meet trouble half way,” he said, in a 
lighter tone. ‘‘ It does not follow that an accident, 
in the popular sense of the term, must have occurred, 
because the train is not up. The engine may have 
broken down and be unable to come on, but the 
passengers may be as safe and well as we are. 
There’s no doubt the engine is disabled or it would 
have come on for assistance.” 

** Assistance for the wounded?” she quickly re- 
joined. 

** Assistance that may be wanted in any way. 
The telegraph is at work to stop all trains, and some 
of us are going down——” 

It was the last collected word they were enabled 
bak speak. The news had spread in the town, and 














my dearest,” and the never-yet-used term of endear- | 





the affrighted people were coming up in shoals. 
News, at the best, loses nothing in carrying, and the 
delay was magnified into a dreadful accident, with 
half the train killed. In the midst of it, the guard 
of the missing train arrived, flying up the line as if 
for his life, and carrying a lantern. 

The engine had run off the line on to the bank, 
and turned over. A few of the passengers were 
injured, but he thought not many; some of them 
were walking on by the field way. It had occurred 
about midway between the two stations, a little 
nearer to Hallingham than to the other. An engine | 
was wanted to bring on the train, and it might be 
as well if a doctor or two went down. 

This was the climax for the affrighted crowd, and 
those who had relatives in the train seemed almost 
to lose their senses. A scene of inextricable con- 
fusion ensued. Some were restrained by force from 
jumping on the line and setting off to the scene of 
accident ; some strove to get upon the carriage and 
engine about to start for it. Order was restored 
with great difficulty, and the carriage and engine 
rescued from the invaders, who then quitted the 
station, and set off to run to the scene, through 
the same fields as the guard said the passengers 
were coming by. 

Two medical men, who had been hastily obtained, 
Mr. Oswald Cray, and sundry officials of the line, 
took their seats in the carriage to be conveyed to 
the spot. The engine had given its first puff, and 
was snorting off, when a loud shout arrested it. 

‘Stop! stop! One single moment! Here’s Dr. 
Davenal !” 

His name, for those poor wounded ones, was a 
tower of strength, worth all the rest of the surgical 
skill in Hallingham; and he was pulled into the 
carriage, just as he caught a glimpse of the white 
face of his daughter outside the throng. Sara, 
terrified and bewildered, wondering what she 
should do next, was suddenly pounced upon by 
Miss Davenal. 

**You naughty girl! 
be doing here?” 

**Oh, Aunt Bettina, there has been an accident 
to the train! Caroline and Mr. Cray are sure to be 
in it.” 

** Caroline and Mr. Cray are what?” cried out 
Miss Bettina. 

‘*T fear they are in the train. There has been 
an accident between here and Hildon. An engine 
has just gone down with assistance.” 

**T don’t want to know about engines,” returned | 
Miss Davenal, who had not understood one word in 
ten, ‘‘Iask what you do here alone? Caroline 
and Mr. Cray can come home, I suppose, without 
your waiting for them in this public manner. What 
would your papa say if he saw you?” 

** Papa has seen me,” replied Sara. ‘‘ Papa has 
just come up to the station, and is gone down with 
the engine.” 

‘Gone down with what engine? What do you 
mean?” 


What on earth can you 
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Sara put her lips close to Miss Davenal’s ear. 
**Papa’s gone down the line with some more gentle- 
men, to see about the wounded.” 

‘* Wounded!” shrieked Miss Bettina. ‘‘ Has 
there been an accident? Who’s wounded ? Caroline 
and Mr. Cray?” 

** We don’t know yet, aunt.” And in the best 
way that she could, Sara strove to make the case 
intelligible to her aunt. Miss Davenal understood 
at last, and was somewhat mollified. 

‘Sara, I am not very angry with you now. I 
might have stopped myself. An accident to the 
train, and the doctors gone down! Oh! those 
dreadful railways !” , 

A little longer suspense, and then the passen- 
gers began to arrive. After the shock and fright, 
it had seemed safer to many of them to walk the 
three miles, than to trust to the rail again and 
another engine. The field-paths were dry, and it 
was a pleasant walk by moonlight. Miss Bettina, 
whose eyes were as quick as her hearing was 
dull, was the first to recognise Mrs. Cray amidst 
them. 

Caroline burst into tears as they laid hold of her, 
and Sara’s heart began to sink. But the tears were 
only the effect of the fright and excitement she had 
gone through. She could give no clear account of 
the accident or what it had brought forth. All she 
knew was that there was great banging and bump- 
ing of the carriage she was in, but it was not over- 
turned. Two other carriages were ; and the engine 
was lying on its side with all its steam coming out 
of it. She scrambled up the bank in her terror, as 





did most of the passengers, and came on with 
them. 

** And Mark?” asked Sara, scarcely daring to put 
the question. 

‘*Mark! He stayed to look after the wounded,” 
was her reply. ‘‘He said he thought there was 
nobody seriously hurt. At any rate, there are no 
lives lost.” 

Sara’s heart breathed a word of thankfulness, 
**Did you see Lady Oswald?” she asked. ‘She 
went to Hildon this afternoon, and Mr. Oswald 
Cray thought she must be in this train returning.” 

‘*T did not see her,” replied Mrs. Cray. ‘‘ Lady 
Oswald in the train! I thought she never travelled 
by rail.” 

‘She did this afternoon. One of her carriage- 
horses is il. How thankful! How thankful we 
must all be that it is no worse!” concluded Sara 
Davenal. 

‘*Well, this is a fine ending to your wedding 
jaunt!” exclaimed Miss Bettina. ‘‘ What about 
your luggage, Caroline? Is it safe?” 

‘* As if we gave a thought to our luggage, Aunt 
Bettina! When people’s lives are at stake they 
can’t think of their luggage.” 

‘*Nor care either, perhaps,” sharply answered 
Miss Bettina, who, for a wonder, had caught the 
words. ‘‘It may be lying soused in the engine- 
water, for all you know !” 

‘*T daresay it is,’ equably returned Caroline, 
‘*Tt was in the van next the engine.” 

But the full report had to come up yet; and the 
excited crowd stopped on. 
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Miruripates, King of Pontus, had an empire in | Saxon or in the patois respectively of Austria and 


which two-and-twenty languages were spoken ; and 


the Black Forest. With Englishmen he never mis- 


it is asserted that there was not a province in which | applied the sign of a tense, a feat of which few 
he could not administer justice, nor a subject with | Scotchmen or Irishmen can boast. "When Dr. Tho- 


whom he could not converse, in his own dialect and | 
without the aid of an interpreter. 
linguist was eclipsed by the late Cardinal Mezzo- | 


} 


luck visited the Vatican, he was amazed at the 


But the royal | correctness with which Mezzofanti kept up the 


| dialogue, first in Arabic, then in Persian; and to 


fanti, who died as recently as 1849. This wonderful | mention nothing more, he was so far master of at 
man was the son of a carpenter at Bologna, and ac- | least one Chinese dialect that in the College of the 
quired his first knowledge of the classical languages | Propaganda he could deliver a set speech to students 
by listening to the scraps of Latin and Greek which | | from the Celestial Empire. 


came through the open casement of a school- -room | 
window near which he was working. To the boys 


inside the tasks were irksome enough, but the stolen | 
waters were sweet to the poor lad who could not | 


pay for such learning; and with his wonderful 
retention of words, and with a grammatical intui- 
tion which has never been thoroughly explained, | 
he went on acquiring, till at the age of seventy he 
could converse in upwards of fifty languages, be- | 


more, 


Of Dr. John Leyden, the distinguished Orientalist, 
many mnemonic feats are recorded. Amongst others, 
it is mentioned that, after he had gone to Calcutta, 
a case occurred where a great deal turned on the 


| exact wording of an Act of Parliament, of which, 


| 


sides possessing some knowledge of at least twenty | that when nearly a year after a printed copy was 


| however, a copy could not be found in the Presi- 
| dency. Leyden, who before leaving home had had 
occasion to read over the Act, undertook to supply 
it from memory: and so accurate was his transcript, 


Basque is the most difficult language of | obtained from England, it was found to be identical 


Europe, but Mezzofanti was at home in both its | with what Leyden had dictated. 


dialects. Germans he could address either in high | 


Richard Porson had a remarkable meniory. On 
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one occasion, when some friends were assembled in 
Dr. Burney’s house at Hammersmith, in examining 
some old newspapers which detailed the execution 
of Charles I., they came on sundry particulars 
which they fancied had been overlooked by Rapin 
and Hume; but Porson instantly repeated a long 
passage from Rapin, in which these circumstances 
were all recounted. Once when in the shop of 
Priestley, the bookseller, a gentleman came in and 
asked for a certain edition of Demosthenes; Priestley 
did not possess it, and as the gentleman seemed 
a good deal disappointed, Porson inquired whether 
he wished to consult any particular passage. The 
stranger mentioned a quotation of which he was 
in search, when Porson opened the Aldine edition 
of Demosthenes, and after turning over a few 
leaves, put his finger on the passage. On another 
'| occasion, calling on a friend, he found him reading 
|| Thucydides. His acquaintance asked him the mean- 
ing of some word, when Porson immediately repeated 
the context. ‘‘But how do you know that it was 
this passage I was reading?” asked his friend. 
‘* Because,” replied Porson, ‘‘the word occurs only 
twice in Thucydides ; once on the right-hand page 
in the edition which you are using, and once on the 
|| left. I observed on which side you looked, and 
accordingly I knew to which passage you referred.” 

Within the range of their own experience, most of 
our readers must have encountered examples of 
ready or retentive memory. The last time that 
the writer visited a college contemporary distin- 
guished for his scholarship, he found him with a 
Greek Testament in his hand. On asking him if 
he had not got it all by heart, he replied that he 
scarcely thought he had; but he believed that if 
any phrase were given, he could tell the chapter 
and verse where it occurred, and repeat the context. 
We tried him with passages till we were wearied, 
but it was impossible to puzzle James Halley; and 
we believe that the trial might have been extended 
to the Greek tragedians and Homer with scarcely 
inferior success. A gentleman who used to attend 
our church once offered to repeat verbatim any 
sermon on the following day, without taking a 
single note: the only stipulation which he made 
was that he should be warned beforehand, so as to 
keep his attention fixed at the time. Frequently 
these powerful memories are filled with matters of 
questionable value. An appraiser, who lately lived 
at Hampstead, could enumerate all the shops from 
‘Temple Bar to the Pump in Aldgate; and from 
being able to tell all about every corner house in 
London, who lived in it, and what business was 
carried on in it, he went by the sobriquet ‘‘ Memory 
Corner Thompson.” Mr. Paxton Hood told us of a 
man whom he knew in London who could repeat the 
whole of Josephus ; and William Lyon, an itinerant 
actor well known in Edinburgh a hundred years 
ago, used to gain wagers by committing to memory 
overnight the ‘‘ Daily Advertiser,” and repeating it 
word for word next morning. 

One of the most curious branches of geological 














science originated with that sagacious and accom- 
plished man, Dr. Henry Duncan, of Ruthwell. In 
1828, he observed in certain sandstones the foot- 
prints of tortoises, and following up the cue thus 
furnished to a suggestive mind, the Dumfriesshire 
discovery has expanded into a separate little science 
called Jchnology. It amounts to this. Myriads or 
millions of years ago the tide was out, and the 
beach was smooth and soft and flat, and there fell 
a shower of rain and pitted the surface in a parti- 
cular way: or it was hail, which made its own 
particular mark. Then came a little salt-water 
lizard, or a crab sidling along, or a frog the size of 
a well-fed pig, leaping and waddling by turns; and 
on the micaceous mud each inscribed the whwle 
history of that day’s proceedings —a little auto- 
biography or Pilgrim’s Progress in the genuine 
reptilian or batrachian handwriting ;— and there 
it remained till the tide gently rose and with fine 
sand or clay filled up the impressions. And, now 
that the whole is converted into rock, there comes 
some exploring Miller or Mantel, and turns over 
the stony leaves, and reads the record as plain as if 
it had been printed yesterday. 

Many psychologists maintain that if an impression 
is once made upon the mind, it remains for ever. 
And there are certain seasons of life or certain 
circumstances when—if we may use the metaphor 
—the receiving surface is peculiarly susceptible, 
and when the impressions made are deep and sharp 
and detinite. So is it in childhood and youth. The 
objects then familiar, and the texts, the hymns, the 
languages then mastered, become a life-long heritage ; 
and like the footprints of the Cheirotherium in 
the sandstone of Saxony, it may have been a pulpy 
tablet on which they were first projected, but in 
the interval it has petrified and they are now 
engraven in the rock for ever. We might go 
further, and add that, on the whole, people remem- 
ber the things in which they are really interested, 
or the things which it is very much for their 
advantage to remember. In the one case, like the 
fine mixture of argillaceous sand left by the retiring 
tide and ready to take in and retain the minutest 
traces,—the mental tablet or mnemonic organ is in 
a state of spontaneous receptivity, and without any 
trouble on your part the interesting object will 
make its own mark and will survive for days ce 
years, perchance through all existence. In the 
other case, you have very probably to deal with a 
resisting recipient, but if at last you prevail, you 
may find him none the less a faithful conservator. 
The Church of Rome has studded Europe and the 
Holy Land with fossil footprints—with the life-like 
impress, heel and toe, of saints and scripture 
worthies. But although Protestantism alleges that 
the footmarks on St. Patil’s Rock and elsewhere are 
more indebted to monkish tools than to miraculous 
sandals, there can be no doubt that now they are 
made they are sufficiently permanent. And as 
there are subjects for which our minds are not 
always soft and plastic, we must have recourse to 
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the hammer and chisel. A schoolboy has no diffi- 
culty in recollecting in the month of May every 
bank and bush where a nest is built or in progress ; 
and he can tell the exact number of eggs which 
were that morning reported in the census of ever 
so many separate establishments,—wrens, titmice, 
finches, and linnets. These facts are interesting 
and impress themselves. But ‘‘ The verb agrees 
with the nominative before it in number and 
person,” —‘‘ Nine times six are fifty-four, nine times 
seven are sixty-three,”—although facts important 
and indisputable, are not particularly captivating ; 
and yet the ingenuous youth has an interest in 
retaining them. Pains and penalties are involved in 
forgetting them. Accordingly, by dint of diligence 
he does, after a fashion, get them inscribed on the 
reluctant stone — chipped and chiselled into that 
mysterious runic pillar where, long after the 
statistics of birds’-nests have crumbled away, rules 
of syntax and multiplication tables stand forth 
with triumphant distinctness. 

The memory may be strong where the intellect is 
weak; but without the former faculty there can 
be no intellectual growth. For, stripped of all 
mystery, what is memory? Is it not the mind’s 
power of retaining its possessions? If Sensation, 
Perception, Attention are the collecting faculties, 
Memory is, what Sir William Hamilton has called 
it, “‘the ‘Conservative faculty”—the custodier of 
the collected treasures. In point of fact we know 
that every mind from an early period possesses this 
power. In virtue of it, and in union with judg- 
ment, the infant soon learns to distinguish its 
mother from all the world ; and in virtue of it the 
inarticulate sages of our race—those little Pytha- 
goreans who have not yet finished their twelve 
months’ novitiate of silence—have laid the foun- 
dations of a most valuable experimental philo- 
sophy. They have made the discovery and they 
retain the conviction that fire burns; that there is 
a certain point beyond which if Puss’s good nature 
is taxed it is pretty sure to give way; that, in cases 
of collision action and reaction being equal, it is 
inexpedient to butt violently against bedposts and 
| the legs of chairs and tables. The first use of the 
conservative faculty is to treasure up experiences 
like these, just as one of the first uses of the 
reasoning or comparing faculty is to generalise them 
and draw deductions from them ; and with the help 
of these two faculties your little philosopher on all 
fours has already taught himself more important 
lessons in the art of self-preservation than any 
which he will afterwards learn, even although he 
should attend Dr. Hassall’s Sanatory Lectures, or 
study Sir John Sinclair on the Art of Longevity. 
If he had no memory he would forget that the 
candle burnt his finger yesterday, and so he would 
put it into the flame this evening; if he had no 
judgment he would see no necessary resemblance 
between the red poker and the ignited gas-cone: 
but having both, he learns to ‘‘ walk” or rather to 
creep ‘‘circumspectly,” and grows cautious in his 





dealings with cats and ‘candles and such other 
dangerous friends or open enemies. 

In every sound mind memory develops early, 
almost as early as the power of observation: and in 
the earlier stage the objects about which it is 
employed are in all the individuals much alike, 
being, in fact, those objects which are most essen- 
tial to the well-being, if not the continued existence, 
of the youthful reminiscent. But soon, often as 
early as the second or third year of the history, you 
can discern a difference. One will show a readiness 
at recognising faces, perhaps a facility in recalling 
names. Another will evince a talent for topo- 
graphy :—if he has been taken once or twice to the 
infant school, he will find his own way ever after ; 
whilst a bewildered companion of the same age 
would wander without a guide, and needs to be 
long kept in leading-strings. And even of the two 
who have got by heart the greatest store of nursery 
rhymes, you will find that one is rich in hymns 
and pensive stanzas, whilst the other has forgotten 
everything except comic tales and funny little 
couplets. That is to say, as soon as the natural 
disposition develops, the memory begins to discri- 
minate. Or, putting it another way: every mind 
has its own peculiar conformation or complexion, 
and the things of which we are fondest or for which 
we have the greatest affinity, are the things which 
we find it easiest to remember. This fondness or 
affinity is a sort of mental magnetism, enabling 
the mind to attach to itself and retain without 
effort congenial objects. 

Giving an account of his own early days, Sir W. 
Scott says, ‘‘Spenser I could have read for ever ; 
and as I had always a wonderful facility in retain- 
ing in my memory whatever verses pleased me, the 
quantity of Spenser’s stanzas which I could repeat | 
was realy marvellous. But this memory of mine 
was a very fickle ally, and has through my whole 
life acted merely upon its own capricious motion, 
and might have enabled me to adopt old Beattie of 
Meikledale’s answer, when complimented by a 
certain reverend divine on the strength of the same 
faculty : ‘No, sir,’ answered the Borderer, ‘I have 
no command of my memory. It only retains what | 
hits my fancy ; and probably, sir, if you were to 
preach to me for two hours, I should not be able 
when you finished to remember a word you had 
been saying.” My memory was precisely of the 
same kind: it seldom failed to preserve most 
tenaciously a favourite passage of poetry, a play- 
house ditty, or, above all, a Border-raid ballad ; 
but names, dates, and the other technicalities of 
history, escaped me in a most melancholy degree.” 

In his elegant and pleasing biography of his 
friend Dr. Thomas Brown, Dr. Welsh records the 
remarkable ease with which as a boy he got by 
heart passages of poetry. The punishment for 
transgressing the bounds of the playground was a 
dose of Milton. It was a penalty which in his 
school-days this real ‘‘Tom Brown” frequently 
incurred, ‘I resolved, however,” said his master, 
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‘¢to fix him for once, and gave him a task that I 
thought even he should not be able to get in a 
hurry. Soon after I was called out of the room, 
and to my utter astonishment when I returned, 
which was in a very few minutes, he came up and 
repeated it every word without making the slightest 
mistake.”” When the anecdote was afterwards 
recalled to Dr. Brown’s own recollection, he said 
that he remembered being very impatient for his 
master’s return, as he was ready for him some time 
before he made his appearance, and also mentioned 
how much he was struck with the effect of the 
pause— 
“hung over her 
Enamoured,” 


in the description of our first parents in Paradise. 
Such hold had it taken on him, that a similar 
arrangement is continually reappearing in his own 
poetry. 

Now Scott and Brown were poets born. To their 
excited imagination bright fancies and vivid phrases 
flew and clung adhesive, just as flakes of down or 
fibres of many-coloured silk fly and adhere to the 
rubbed sealing-wax. To the one it was no penance 
to get by heart the whole of ‘‘Chevy Chase,” and 
to the other there would have been as little hard- 
ship in a page of Pope or Milton. It would have 
been very different if the task had been what a 
youthful Wollaston or Dalton would have very 
much preferred,—a table of atomic weights or a 
list of specific gravities. 

Everybody has a memory, but every one has not 
the same natural affinities, and therefore every one 
does not remember with equal facility the same 
sort of things. One man has a turn for natural 
objects, and, like De Candolle or Cuvier, carries in 
his memory myriads of plants or animals. The 
turn of another is more for the faces of his fellow- 
creatures, and, like Themistocles, he can name each 
one of the 20,000 of bis Athenian fellow-citizens,— 
like Cyrus, he can name every soldier in his army. 
A third has a propensity for languages, and, like 
Mezzofanti or Alexander Murray, every word he 
reads or hears in a foreign tongue is a nail fastened 
in a sure place, and becomes a life-long fixture. 
And the taste of a fourth is critical: he loves dic- 
tion, choice, sublime, emphatic, and, like the 
Emperor Claudius, he can repeat the ‘‘Tliad” and 
“Odyssey ;” like Gilbert Wakefield, he has by 
heart the whole of Virgil and Horace, nearly all 
the Bible, and the best parts of Homer and Pindar 
to the bargain. 

These diversities have not been kept sufficiently 
in view in the great business of education, and the 
Procrustean principle of cramming the same things 
into every sort of memory still too extensively 
prevails. Says his bride to Balder, 

“¢ Try thy soul for me 
With many thoughts, as fishers try a lake 
With flies ; it ner AN, thou shalt find a shape 


Whereunto something in thy soul shall rise, 
That never yet hath risen.” 








No doubt, there are minds over which you may | 


keep whisking with every sort of lure, and bring 
nothing to the surface. Like our gentle friend, || 
James Wilson, who after fishing for half a day || 
without a nibble a loch in Selkirkshire, watched 

all the time by a south-country shepherd and his || 
dog, was turning despondingly homewards, when | 
the shepherd broke silence :—‘“‘ Ye’ll no hae killed 
mony trouts there?” ‘*No, we’ve had no sport at 
all” ‘I daresay no, for it’s weel kent there was | 
never a trout in that loch since the beginnin’ o’ the | 
creation :” so it has sometimes been your lot to have 
a friend come in, and he sat down and showed plainly | 
that he had come to be talked to; that is to say, 
as, after remarking, ‘‘ A fine day,” he sat resolutely || 
silent, it became your duty, like Balder, to ‘“‘try | 
his soul with many themes ;” but though you put || 
upon the hook Lord Palmerston and the Danish | 
duchies, the Shakspeare memorial, and the Crawley | 


court-martial, the newest novel, and Mr. Buckland’s || 


last porpoise, you could not get a rise—there was no | 
speech to be had of him, for there was no specula- || 
tion in him. So sometimes the teacher is at his | 
wits’ end with the pupil, and declares, ‘‘ There is 
nothing in that boy: I have tried him with Latin, 
with Euclid, with Modern History, but I can get 
nothing out of him. There is no response—nothing 
he remembers—nothing that he cares to know—a | 
regular dolt—a downright dunderhead.”’ And yet 
a little perseverance or a little ingenuity in the one 
case as in the other, might have stirred the depths 
and brought a fine fish to your basket. 

In 1724 there came up to the gymnasium at || 
Wexio in Smiland a youth of seventeen, sent there 
to study divinity ; but the tutors tried his memory | 
with all the flies in the regular academic assortment, 
and found it a mighty void, an absolute mare mor- | 
tuum: no Augsburg confession in it, no Greek, no 
poems of Anders Bording, no hymns of the good 
bishop Kingo, nothing fit for a student to know ; 
and acting on their report, the father was about to 
take home the stupid boy and apprentice him to a 
shoemaker, when the poor lad found an asylum with 
Kilian Stobeeus, and allowed to wade marshes and 
climb mountains to his heart’s content, watching 
the plovers and lemmings, collecting insects and 
lichens and blossoming plants, he filled that gaunt 
empty memory with the Systema Nature, and 
earned for the once impracticable and ignorant boy 
the name pre-eminent amongst his countrymen, 
Charles Linnzus, whom all the world recognises as 
‘*the immortal Swede.” 

So far Mr. Roebuck is right. In schools we still 
learn too much by rote, and we go too much by rou- 
tine. Of course, we must all learn to read and 
write, as the pre-requisites to everything ulterior ; 
but surely, where you have a matter-of-fact pro- 
saic boy, without a spark of sentiment, and no 
more capable of discerning the beauties of style 
than a colour-blind person is capable of enjoying the 
tints of the rainbow, to load his memory with long 
quotations from Lycidas and Addison’s Cato and 
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the Latin poets, is surely a waste, if not a cruelty: | 
as great a frustration as is the counterpart folly 
which compels a girl to repeat long columns of 
Greek and Latin derivatives which will leave no 
more trace on her memory ten years hereafter than 
yesterday’s shadow has left trace on the mountain ; 
or strings of dates from Roman history, or pedigrees 
of tiresome unmeaning French kings, Merovingian, 
Carlovingian, Capetian ; Charles the Bald and Lewis 
the Stammerer, Charles the Simple and Robert the 
Wise, Lewis the Fat and Philip the Fair, and 
similar worthies who did a great deal of mischief 
while living, but who need not do any harm now, if 
it were not that their ghosts still haunt the school- 
room and surround with horrible associations the 
study of a great nation’s history. 

What we love we easily remember. The mind 
carries away and keeps the things congenial to 
itself ; and different minds have different affinities. 
Reverting to a former simile: if after rubbing a 
stick of sealing-wax, you pass it along the table- 
cover or the carpet, it draws to itself feathers 
and little filaments of wool and flossy particles of 
silk. Over the same carpet or table-cover pass a 
magnet, and the silk and wool and feathers lie 
quite still—they don’t care the least for his red 
coat and arms of steel; but if there be within 
reach a nail or a needle, a few filings of iron, 
or the key of the tea-chest, it is instantly im- 
patient, on the move, and, rising sideways or 
endwise, jumps up, and only rests when itself and 
its attractor cleave to one another. And even if 
you tried a transposition—if you laid the floss and 
the feathers on the magnet, and the iron chips and 
filings on the waxen rod, they would not adhere: 
the moment that you moved them they would show 
their faint attachment by falling off. 

And so you take and move over the face of a 
country like France a multitude of minds. One, 
like Arthur Young, brings back the agricultural 
peculiarities—the beet culture of the Pas de Calais, 
the madder of Vaucluse, the chestnut crops of 
Ardéche, the vintages of Gironde and Cdéte d’Or. 
Another, like Murchison or Lyall, carries off the 
craters of the Puy de Dome, the chalk-quarries of 
Paris, with their wonderful fossils ; and, above all, 
the drift and gravel of Auvergne, with their mys- 
terious relics of man. A third, like Sir Francis 
Palgrave, drops the vineyards and volcanoes as a 
magnet drops woollen motes or feathers, and fetches 
home only tapestry from Bayeux and tombstones 
from Rouen, and those relics of feudal Normandy 
which still frown upon the Seine. Passing through 
the same scenes, a London alderman will best 
remember the dindes aux truffes which he found 
native in Dordogne, or the pdtés aw foie gras which 
made him lose the train at Strasbourg; and his 
daughter may be forgiven if she remembers better 
than either the shops of the Palais Royal, or the 
dress worn by the Empress and her ladies on the 
slopes at Biarritz. 

But this affinity may from time to time be in- 





tensified. By briskly rubbing your sealing-wax 
you may so augment its peculiar attractiveness that, 
held on the dusty floor, it will become a perfect 
mop of wool and fibres: by throwing into your bar 
of steel additional force, you may lift with it not 
only nails and needles, but the poker and the 
shovel. And so, those objects for which any mind 
has a natural liking, when that mind is in a state of 
exaltation or excitement, such objects will come to 
it and coalesce, and continue as it were part and 
parcel of itself in a way which languid tempera- 
ments cannot conceive, and which would totally 
transcend the powers of the self-same mind in its 
ordinary condition. 

Except for the mere retaining of words—a de- 
partment distinct and by itself—for the power of 
retaining things we may safely reckon on the 
minds of greatest general ability. In the direc- 
tion in which the tastes or propensities of such a 
mind are strongest, its retentiveness will be most 
powerful, and its work of attaching and retain- 
ing will be easiest at such times as its energies 
are from any cause stimulated into their highest 
activity. 

This energy sometimes arises spontaneously. Just 
as when you are taking your summer holiday—few 
cares upon your mind, a limpid atmosphere all 
round, the grass cool and springy beneath your feet, 
you wonder at the walks you take: twenty miles 
are only constitutional, and Snowdon or Helvellyn 
is not more formidable than you used to find 
Arthur’s Seat or Primrose Hill. So there are 
times when circumstances conspire to give the 
mind its firmest tone and fullest action. You 
are listening to an orator. It is no effort to 
attend ;—his rich voice, clear utterance, and ex- 
pressive action make it so easy for the hearers. 
And the principle which he is expounding, the 
truth he is enforcing is so vital ;—his lucid state- 
ments and happy illustrations make it all so 
vivid, and his close-coming earnestness brings it so 
thoroughly home, that your entire being is ab- 
sorbed. It is no effort to attend. The effort would 
be to take off your thoughts and divert them to 
another theme. For the moment the speaker and 
the subject have you in full possession. Under 
the induction of an earnest spirit or powerful 
intellect, that mind of yours is for the moment 
intensified, and as long as aught of the unwonted 
energy remains, or is revocable, the acquisition 
of knowledge or feeling will never entirely pass 
away. 


own minds. At all events, we have the power of 
throwing into a given act or faculty, for the time 
being, the whole of our mental vigour: and in this 
way a stout will can usually ensure a strong 
memory. For instance, a schoolboy has been 
trifling all morning over the history of our 
Edward IIL, and though his eyes are towards the 


But God has given us the power of energizing our 











book, it is only with the edge of his mind that he is 
taking an occasional squint at the mene 
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you say to him, ‘‘ Jack, if, half-an-hour hence, you 
can tell me all about it, you shall have no lessons 
this afternoon, and you shall have a ride on my 
pony,”—it is amazing how marbles and cricket 
dissolve in a moment, and how full in the foreground 
comes up the battle of Cressy, and over the canvas 
pass dioramic the Black Prince, and the mélée with 
the King of Bohemia, and the picking up of his 
ostrich plume, and its transference, ‘‘Ich dien” and 
all, to the Prince of Wales ; and then the taking of 
Calais, and, by-and-by, Poictiers, with the capture 
of poor King John, and his furlough in order to collect 
a ransom from his people, and his failure, and his 
high-minded keeping of his word of honour, and his 
return, to die in London. Both for apprehension at 
|| the moment and recollection afterwards, ten minutes 
of such concentration or energized attention are 
worth the longest day of dawdling or dispersive 
day-dreaming. 

If, therefore, anyone says, “‘I have got no 
memory,” we answer, You are wrong. Perhaps 
there are subjects in which you feel no interest ; 
but anything that attracts you—which draws you 
in attention towards it, or arouses the energies of 





your being,—will impress itself upon your mind, 
and will engrave itself so deep as to ensure its 
permanence. In order to have a memory for 
themes solid, grave, and worthy, the grand pre- 
requisite is a certain seriousness and elevation of 
mind,—a certain freshness and fulness of spirit,— 
that seriousness which deems it worth while to 
attend to what God is saying, and to what He has 
been doing—that sympathetic largeness and noble 
overflow of nature to which nothing is remote that is 
human, and nothing is trivial which contains a 
germ of good or evil. It is no misnomer—the old 
phrase which we still employ. When anyone is 
trying to commit a thing to memory, we say that 
“he is getting it by heart.” In order to have a 
memory for the best things, the main requisite is a 
right spirit. What you are fond of you don’t 
forget, and where there is a ‘‘ good and honest 
heart” —a moral and spiritual affinity—there is sure 
to be retention afterwards, and the best sign that 
the precious grain has sunk in and not since been 
snatched away—it will spring up and bear fruit, 
some thirty-fold, some sixty-fold, and some a 
hundred-fold. JAMES HAMILTON. 





“THE WOW 


Exstz Scort had let her work fall on her knees, 
and her hands on her work, and was looking out of 
the wide, low window of her room, which was on 
ene of the ground floors of the village street. 
Through a gap in the household shrubbery of 
fuchsias and myrtles lining the window-sill, one 
passing on the foot-pavement might get a momentary 
glimpse of her pale face, lighted up with two blue 
eyes, over which some inward trouble had spread a 
faint, gauze-like haziness. But almost before her 
thoughts had had time to wander back to this 
trouble, a shout of children’s voices at the other 
end of the street, reached her ear. She listened a 
moment. A shadow of displeasure and pain crossed 
her countenance. She rose hastily, and betaking 
herself to an inner apartment, closed the door 
behind her. 

Meantime the sounds drew nearer; and by-and- 
by, an old man, whose strange appearance and 
dress showed that he had little capacity either for 
good or evil, passed the window. His clothes were 
comfortable enough in quality and condition, for 
they were the annual gift of a benevolent lady in 
the neighbourhood ; but being made to accommo- 
date his taste, both known and traditional, they 
were somewhat peculiar in cut and adornment. 
Both coat and trowsers were of a dark grey cloth ; 
but the former, which in its shape partook of the 
military, had a straight collar of yellow, and narrow 
cuffs of the same; while upon both sleeves, about 
the place where a corporal wears his stripes, was 





| gerous when roused; and now he stooped repeatedly 


expressed, in the same yellow cloth, a somewhat | 
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singular device. It was as close an imitation of a 
bell, with its tongue hanging out of its mouth, as 
the tailor’s skill could produce from a single piece 
of the cloth. The origin of the military cut of his 
coat was well known. His preference for it arose 
in the time of the wars of the first Napoleon, when 
the threatened invasion of the country caused the 
organization of many volunteer regiments. The 
martial show and exercises captivated the poor 
man’s fancy ; and from that time forward nothing 
pleased his vanity, and consequently conciliated his 
good will more, than to style him by his favourite 
title—the Colonel. But the badge on his arm had a 
deeper origin, which will be partially manifest in 
the course of the story—if story it can be called. 
It was indeed the baptism of the fool, the outward 
and visible sign of his relation to the infinite and 
unseen. His countenance, however, although the 
features were not of any peculiarly low or animal 
type, showed no corresponding sign of the conscious- 
ness of such a relation, being as vacant as human 
countenance could well be. 

The cause of Elsie’s annoyance was the annoyance 
of the fool: he was followed by a troop of boys, 
who turned his rank into scorn, and assailed him 
with epithets hateful to him. Although the most 
harmless of creatures when let alone, he was dan- 


to pick up stones and hurl them at his tormentors, 
who took care, while abusing him, to keep at a 
considerable distance, lest he should get hold of 
them. Amidst the sounds of derision that followed 
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him, might be heard the words, frequently repeatéd 
—** Come hame, comé hame.” But in a few minutes 
the noise ceased, either from the interference of 
some friendly inhabitant, or that the boys grew 
weary and departed in search of othcr amusement. 


By-and-by, Elsie might be seen again at her work 
in the window ; but the cloud over her eyes was 
deeper, and her whole face more sad. 

Indeed, so much did the persecution of this poor 
fool affect her, that an onlooker would have been 
compelled to seek the cause in some yet deeper 
sympathy than that commonly felt for the oppressed, 
even by women. And such a sympathy existed, 
strange as it may seem, between the beautiful girl 
(for many called her a bonnie lassie) and this “‘tatter 
of humanity.” Nothing would have been farther 
from the thoughts of those that knew them, than 
the supposition of any correspondence or connection 
between them; yet this sympathy sprung in part 
from a real similarity in their history and present 
condition. 

All the facts that were known about Feel Jock’s 
origin were these: that, seventy years ago, a man 
who had gone with his horse and cart some miles 
from the village, to fetch home a load of peat from 
a desolate moss, had heard, while toiling along as 
rough a road on as lonely a hill-side as any in 
Scotland, the cry of a child ; and, searching about, 
had found the infant, hardly wrapt in rags, and 
untended, as if the earth herself had just given him 
birth,—that desert moor, wide and dismal, broken 
and watery, the only bosom for him to lie upon, 
and the cold, clear night-heaven his only covering. 
The man had brought him home, and the parish 
had taken parish-care of him. He had grown up, 
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and proved what he now was—almost an idiot. 
Many of the townspeople were kind to him, and 
employed him in fetching water for them from the 
river or wells in the neighbourhood, paying him for 
his trouble in victuals, or a glass of whisky, of 
which he was very fond. He seldom spoke; and 
the sentences he could utter were few; yet the 
tone, and even the words of his limited vocabulary 
were sufficient to express gratitude and some 
measure of love towards those who were kind to 
him, and hatred of those who teased and insulted 
him. He lived a life without aim, and apparently 
to no purpose ; in this resembling most of his more 
gifted fellow-men, who, with all the tools and 
materials necessary for building a noble mansion, 
are yet content with a clay hut, 

Elsie, on the contrary, had been born in a com- 
fortable farm-house, amidst homeliness and abun- 
dance. But at a very early age, she had lost both 
father and mother ; not so early, however, but that 
she had faint memories of warm soft times on her 
mother’s bosom, and of refuge in her mother’s arms 
from the attacks of geese, and the pursuit of pigs. 
Therefore, in after-times, when she looked forward 
to heaven, it was as much a reverting to the old 
heavenly times of childhood and mother’s love, as 
an anticipation of something yet to be revealed. 
Indeed, without some such memory, how should 
we ever picture to ourselves a perfect rest? But 
sometimes it would seem as if the more a heart was 
made capable of loving, the less it had to love ; and 
poor Elsie, in passing from a mother’s to a brother’s 
guardianship, felt a change of spiritual temperature 
too keen. He was not a bad man, or incapable of 
benevolence, when touched by the sight of want in 
anything of which he would himself have felt the 


privation ; but he was so coarsely made, that only | 


the purest animal necessities affected him; and a 
hard word, or unfeeling speech, could never have 
reached the quick of his nature through the hide 
that enclosed it. Elsie, on the contrary, was 
excessively and painfully sensitive, as if her nature 
continually projected an invisible multitude of half- 
spiritual, half-nervous antenne, which shrunk and 
trembled in every current of air at all below their 
own temperature. The effect of this upon her beha- 
viour was such, that she was called odd; and the 
poor girl felt that she was not like other people, yet 
could not help it. Her brother, too, laughed at her 
without the slightest idea of the pain he occasioned, 
or the remotest feeling of curiosity as to what the 
inward and consistent causes of the outward abnor- 
mal condition could be. _ Tenderness was the divine 
comforting she needed; and it was altogether 
absent from her brother’s character and behaviour. 

Her neighbours looked on her with some interest, 
but they rather shunned than courted her acquain- 
tance; especially after the return of certain nervous 
attacks, to which she had been subject in child- 
hood, and which were again brought on by the 
events I must relate. It is curious how certain 
diseases repel, by a kind of awe, the sympathies of 
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the neighbours: as if, by the fact of being subject 
to them, the patient were removed into another 
realm of existence, from which, like the dead with 
the living, she can hold communion with those 
around her only partially, and with a mixture of 
dread pervading the intercourse. Thus some of the 
deepest, purest wells of spiritual life, are, like those 
in old castles, choked up by the decay of the outer 
walls. But what tended more than anything, 
perhaps, to keep up the painful unrest of her soul 
(for the beauty of her character was evident in the 
fact, that the irritation seldom reached her mind), 
was a circumstance at which, in its present connec- 
tion, some of my readers will smile, and others feel 
a shudder corresponding in kind to that of Elsie. 

Her brother was very fond of a rather small, but 
ferocious-looking bull-dog, which followed close at 
his heels, wherever he went, with hanging head and 
slouching gait, never leaping or racing about like 

| other dogs. When in the house, he always lay 
under his master’s chair. He seemed to dislike 
Elsie, and she felt an unspeakable repugnance to 
him. Though she never mentioned her aversion, 
her brother easily saw it by the way in which she 
avoided the animal; and attributing it entirely to 
fear—which indeed had a great share in the matter 
—he would cruelly aggravate it, by telling her 
stories of the fierce hardihood and relentless per- 
sistency of this kind of animal. He dared not yet 
further increase her terror by offering to set the 
creature upon her, because it was doubtful whether 
he might be able to restrain him; but the mental 
suffering which he occasioned by this heartless con- 
duct, and for which he had no sympathy, was as 
severe as many bodily sufferings to which he would 
have been sorry to subject her. Whenever the poor 
girl happened inadvertently to pass near the dog, 
which was seldom, a low growl made her aware of 
his proximity, and drove her to a quick retreat. 
He was, in fact, the animal impersonation of the 
animal opposition which she had continually to 
endure. Like chooses like; and the bull-dog in 
her brother made choice of the bull-dog out of him 
for his companion. So her day was one of shrinking 
fear, and multiform discomfort. 

But a nature capable of so much distress, must 
of necessity be capable of a corresponding amount 
of pleasure; and in her case this was manifest in 
the fact, that sleep and the quiet of her own room 
restored her wonderfully. If she was only let 
alone, a calm mood, filled with images of pleasure, 
soon took possession of her mind. 

Her acquaintance with the fool had commenced 
some ten years previous to the time I write of, 
when she was quite a little girl, and had come from 
the country with her brother, who, having taken a 
small farm close to the town, preferred residing in 
the town to occupying the farm-house, which was 
not comfortable. She looked at first with some 
terror on his uncouth appearance, and with much 
wonderment on his strange dress. This wonder 
was heightened by a conversation she overheard 
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one day in the street, between the fool and a 
little pale-faced hoy, who, approaching him respect- 
fully, said, ‘‘Weel,*cornel!” ‘‘ Weel, laddie!” 
was the reply. ‘‘Fat dis the wow say, cornel?” 
**Come hame, come hame!” answered the colonel, 
with both accent and quantity heaped on the word 
hame. She heard no more, and knew not what the 
little she had heard meant. What the wow could 
be, she had no idea; only, as the years passed on, 
the strange word became in her mind indescribably 
associated with the strange shape in yellow cloth 
on his sleeves. Had she been a native of the town, 
she could not have failed to know its import, so 
familiar was every one with it, although it did not 
belong to the local vocabulary; but, as it was, 
years passed away before she discovered its mean- 
ing. And when, often after this, the fool, attempting 
to convey his gratitude for some kindness she had 


-shown him, mumbled over the words—‘‘ The wow 


0 Rivven—the wow o’ Rivven,” the wonder would 
return as to what could be the idea associated with 
them in his mind, but she made no advance towards 
their explanation. 

That, however, which most attracted her to the 
old man, was his persecution by the children. 
They were to him what the bull-dog was to her— 
the constant source of irritation and ‘annoyance. 
They could hardly hurt him, nor did he appear to 
dread other injury from them than insult, to which, 
fool though he was, he was keenly alive. Human 
gad-flies that they were ! they sometimes stung him 
beyond endurance, and he would curse them in the 
impotence of his anger. Once or twice Elsie had 
been so far carried beyond her constitutional 
timidity, by sympathy for the distress of her friend, 
that she had gone out and talked to the boys, 
yes, even scolded them, so that they slunk away 
ashamed, and began to stand as much in dread of 
her as of the-clutches of their prey. So she, gentle 
and timid to excess, acquired among them the repu- 
tation of a termagant. Popular opinion among 
children, as among men, is often just, but as often 
very unjust; for the same manifestations may 
proceed from opposite principles; and, therefore, 
as indices to character, may mislead as often as 
enlighten. 

Next door to the house in which Elsie resided 
dwelt a tradesman and his wife, who kept an in- 
definite sort of shop, in which various kinds of 
goods were exposed to sale. Their youngest son 
was about the same age as Elsie; and while they 
were rather more than children, and less than 
young people, he spent many of his evenings with 
her, somewhat to the loss of position in his classes 
at the parish school They were, indeed, much 
attached to each other; and, peculiarly constituted 
as Elsie was, one may imagine what kind of 
heavenly messenger a companion stronger than 
herself must have been to her. Ia fact, if she 
could have framed the undefinable need of her 
child-like nature into an articulate prayer, it would 
have been—‘“‘Give me some one to love me, stronger 
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than I.” Any love was helpful, yes, in its degree, 
saving to her poor troubled soul; but the hope, as 
they grew older together, that the powerful, yet 
tender-hearted youth, really loved her, and would 
one day make her his wife, was to her like the 
opening of heavenly eyes of life and love in the 
hitherto blank and death-like face of existence. 
Nothing had been said of love, and yet they met 
and parted like lovers. 

Doubtless, if the circles of their thought and 
feeling. had continued as now to intersect each 
other, there would have been no interruption to 
their affection; but the time at length arrived 
when the old couple, seeing the rest of their family 
comfortably settled in life, resolved to make a 
gentleman of the youngest ; and so sent him from 
school to college. The facilities existing in Scotland 
for providing a professional training, enabled them 
to educate him as a surgeon. He parted from Elsie 
with some regret; but, far less dependent on her 
than she was on him, and full of the prospects of 
the future, he felt none of that sinking at the heart 
which seemed to lay her whole nature open to a 
fresh inroad of all the terrors and sorrows of her 
peculiar existence. No correspondence took place 
between them. New pursuits and relations, and 
the development of his tastes and judgments, 
entirely altered the position of poor Elsie in his 
memory. Having been, during their intercourse, 
far less of a man than she of a woman, he had no 
definite idea of the place he had occupied in her 


regard ; and in his mind she receded into the back- 
ground of the past without his having any idea that 
she would suffer thereby, or that he was unjust 
towards her; while, in her thoughts, his image 


stood in the highest and clearest relief, It was the 
centre-point from which and towards which all 
lines radiated and converged; and although she 
could not but be doubtful about the future, yet 
there was much hope mingled with her doubts. 

But when, at the close of two years, he visited 
his native village, and she saw before her, instead 
of the homely youth who had left her that winter 
evening, one who, to her inexperienced eyes, 
appeared a finished gentleman, her heart sank 
within her, as if she had found Nature herself false 
in her ripening processes, destroying the beautiful 
promise of a former year by changing instead of 
developing her creations. He spoke kindly to her, 
but not cordially. To her ear the voice seemed to 
come from a great distance out of the past; and 
while she looked upon him, that optical change 
passed over her vision which all have experienced 
after gazing abstractedly on any object for a time: 
his form grew very small, and receded to an 
immeasurable distance ; till, her imagination ming- 
ling with the twilight haze of her senses, she 
seemed to see him standing far off on a hill, with 
the bright horizon of sunset for a back-ground to 
his clearly-defined figure. 

She knew no more till she found herself in bed in 
the dark ; and the first message that reached her 





from the outer world, was the infernal growl of the 
bull-dog from the room below. Next day she saw 
her lover walking with two ladies, who would have 
thought it some degree of condescension to speak to 
her, and he passed the house without once looking 
towards it. 

One who is sufficiently possessed by the demon of 
nervousness to be glad of the magnetic influences of 
a friend’s company in a public promenade, or of a 
horse beneath him in passing through a churchyard, 
will have some faint idea of how utterly exposed 
and defenceless poor Elsie now felt on the crowded 
thoroughfare of life. And so the insensibility 
which had overtaken her was not the ordinary 
swoon with which Nature relieves the overstrained 
nerves ; but the return of the epileptic fits of her 
earliest childhood ; and if the condition of the poor 
girl had been pitiable before, it was tenfold more so 
now. Yet she did not complain, but bore all in 
silence, though it was evident that her health was 
giving way. But now, help came to her from a 
strange quarter ; though many might not be willing 
to accord the name of help to that which rather 
hastened than retarded the progress of her decline. 

She had gone to spend a few of the summer days 
with a relative in the country, some miles from her 
home, if home it could be called. One evening, 
towards sunset, she went out for a solitary walk. 
Passing from the little garden-gate, she went along 
a bare country road for some distance, and then, 
turning aside by a footpath through a thicket of 
low trees, she came out in a lonely little church- 
yard on the hill-side. Hardly knowing whether 
or not she had intended to go there, she seated 
herself on a mound covered with long grass, one of 
many. Before her stood the ruins of an old church, 
which had been deserted long ago. Little remained 
but the gable-wall, immensely thick, and covered 
with ancient ivy. The rays of the setting sun fell 
on a mound at its foot, not green like the rest, but 
of a rich red-brown in the rosy sunset, and evi- 
dently but newly heaped up. Her eyes, too, rested 
upon it. Slowly the sun sank below the near 
horizon. 

As the last brilliant point disappeared, the ivy 
darkened, and a wind arose and shook all its leaves, 
making them look cold and troubled ; and to Elsie’s 
ear came a low faint sound, as from a far-off bell. 
But close beside her—and she started and shivered 
at the sound—rose a deep, monotonous, almost 
sepulchral voice, ‘‘Come hame, come hame! The 
wow, the wow!” 

The meaning struck her at once. She sat in the 
churchyard of the ancient parish church of Ruthven. 
She lifted up her eyes: there hung, im the half- 
ruined belfry, the old bell, all but hidden with ivy, 
and the passing wind had roused it to utter one 
sleepy tone; there, beside her, stood the fool with 
the bell on his arm ; and to him and to her the wow 
o’ Rivven said, ‘‘Come hame, come hame!” Ah, 
what did she want in the whole universe of God 
but a home? And though the ground beneath was 
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hard, and the sky overhead far and boundless, and 
the hill-side lonely and companionless, yet some- 
where within the visible, and beyond these the 
outer surfaces of creation, there might be a home 
for her ; as round the wintry house the snows lie 
heaped up cold and white and dreary all the long 
forenight, while within, beyond the closed shutters, 
and giving no glimmer through the thick stone 
walls, the fires are blazing joyously, and the voices 
and laughter of young unfrozen children are heard, 
and nothing belongs to winter but the grey hairs on 
the heads of the parents, within whose warm hearts 
child-like voices are heard, and child-like thoughts 
move to and fro. The kernel of winter itself is 
spring, or a sleeping summer. 

It was no wonder that the fool, cast out of the 
earth on a far more desolate spot than this, should 
| seek to return within her bosom at this place of 
open doors, and should call it home. For surely 
the surface of the earth had no home for him. 
The mound at the foot of the gable contained the 
body of one who had shown him kindness, He 
had followed the funeral that afternoon from the 
town, and had remained behind with the bell. 
Indeed, it was his custom, though Elsie had not 
known it, to follow every funeral going to this, his 
favourite churchyard of Ruthven ; and, possibly in 
imitation of the booming of the old bell, which was 
still tolled at the funerals, he had given it the name 
of the wow, and had translated its monotonous 
| clangour into the articulate sounds—come hame, 
| come hame. What precise meaning he attached to 
the words, it is impossible to say; but it was 
evident that the place possessed a strange attraction 
for him, drawing him towards it by the cords of 
some spiritual magnetism. It is possible that in 
the mind of the idiot there may have been some 
feeling about this churchyard and bell, which, in 
the mind of another, would have become a grand 
poetic thought ; a feeling as if the ghostly old bell 
hung at the church-door of the invisible world, and 
ever and anon rung out joyous notes (though they 
sounded sad in the ears of the living), calling to the 
children of the unseen to come home, come home! 
She sat for some time in silence,—for the bell did 
not ring again, and the fool spoke no more,—till the 
dews began to fall, when she rose and went home, 
followed by her companion, who passed the night 
in the barn. 

From that time Elsie was furnished with a visual 
image of the rest she sought; an image which, 
mingling with deeper and holier thoughts, became, 
like the bow set in the cloud, the earthly pledge and 
sign of the fulfilment of heavenly hopes. Often when 
the wintry fog of cold discomfort and homelessness 
filled her soul, all at once the picture of the little 
churchyard—with the old gable and belfry, and the 
slanting sunlight steeping down to the very roots 
the long grass on the graves—arose in the darkened 
chamber (camera obscura) of her soul; and again 
she heard the faint AZolian sound of the bell, and 
the voice of the prophet-fool who interpreted the 
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oracle ; and the inward weariness was soothed by 
the promise of a long sleep. Who can tell how 
many have been counted fools simply because they 
were prophets ; or how much of the madness in the 
world may be the utterance of thoughts true and 
just, but belonging to a region differing from ours 
in its nature and scenery ! 

But to Elsie looking out of her window came the 
mocking tones of the idle boys who had chosen as 
the vehicle of their scorn the very words which 
showed the relation of the fool to the eternal, and 
revealed in him an element higher far than any yet 
developed in them. They turned his glory into 
shame, like the enemies of David when they mocked 
the would-be king. And the best in a man is often 
that which is most condemned by those who have 
not attained to his goodness. The words, however, 
even as repeated by the boys, had not solely 
awakened indignation at the persecution of the old 
man: they had likewise comforted her with the 
thought of the refuge that awaited both him and 
her. 

But this evening a worse trial was in store for 
her. Again she sat near the window, oppressed by 
the consciousness that her brother had come in. | 
He had gone up-stairs, and his dog had remained | 
at the door, exchanging surly compliments with 
some of his own kind. At this moment the fool 
passed, and, I do not know from what cause, the 
dog flew at him. Elsie heard his cry and looked up. 
Her fear of the brute vanished in a moment before 
her sympathy for her friend. She darted from the 
house, and rushed towards the dog to drag him 
off the defenceless idiot, calling him by his name 
in a tone of anger and dislike. He left the fool, 
and, springing at Elsie, seized her by the arm above 
the elbow with such a gripe that, in the midst of her 
agony, she fancied she heard the bone crack. But 
she utterred no cry, for the most apprehensive are 
sometimes the most courageous. Just then, how- 
ever, her former lover was coming along the street, 
and, catching a glimpse of what had happened, was 
on the spot in an instant, took the dog by the 
throat with a gripe not inferior to his own, and 
having thus compelled him to relax his hold, dashed 
him on the ground with a force that almost stunned 
him, and then with a superadded kick sent him 
away limping and howling; whereupon the fool, 
attacking him furiously with a stick, would cer- 
tainly have finished him, had not his master descried 
his plight and come to his rescue, 

Meantime the young surgeon had carried Elsie 
into the house; for, as soon as she was rescued 
from the dog, she had fallen down in one of her fits, 
which were becoming more and more frequent of 
themselves, and little needed such a shock as this 
to increase their violence. He was dressing her 
arm when she began to recover; and when she 
opened her eyes, in a state of half-consciousness, the 
first object she beheld was his face bending over 
her. Recalling nothing of what had occurred, it 
seemed to her, in the dreamy condition in which the 
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| fit had left her, the same face, unchanged, which 
had once shone in upon her tardy spring-time, and, 
promising for a season to ripen it into summer, had 
_ departed and left her in the wintry cold. And so 
| she uttered wild words of love and trust; and the 
| youth, while stung with remorse at his own neglect, 
’ was astonished to perceive the poetic forms of 
beauty in which the soul of the uneducated maiden 
burst into flower. But as her senses were restored, 
the face gradually changed to her, as if the slow 
alteration of two years had been phantasmagorically 
compressed into a few moments; and the glow 
departed from the maiden’s thoughts and words, 
| and her soul was brought back to the narrow window 
of the present, from which she could behold but a 
dreary country.—From the street came the iambic 
| ery of the fool, ‘Come hame, come hame.” 

Tycho Brahe, I think, is said to have kept a fool, 
who frequently sat at his feet in his study, and to 
| whose mutterings he used to listen in the pauses of 
his own thought. The shining soul of the astro- 
| nomer drew forth the rainbow of harmony from the 
| misty spray of words ascending ever from the dark 
| gulf into which the thoughts of the idiot were ever 
falling. He beheld curious concurrences of words 

therein, and could read strange meanings from 
| them—sometimes even received wondrous hints for 
| the direction of celestial inquiry from what to any 
other, and it may be to the fool himself, was but a 
ceaseless and aimless babble. Such power lieth in 
| words. It is not then to be wondered at, that the 


sounds I have mentioned should fall on the ears of 
Elsie, at such a moment, as a message from God 
| himself. This then—all this dreariness—was but a 
| passing show like the rest, and there lay somewhere 


| for her a reality—a home. Thetears burst up from 
|| her oppressed heart. She received the message and 
|| prepared to go home. From that time her strength 
| gradually sank, but her spirits as steadily rose. 

|| ‘The strength of the fool, too, began to fail, for he 
|| was old. He bore all the signs of age, even to the 
|| grey hairs, which betokened no wisdom. But one 
| cannot say what wisdom might be in him, or how 
| far he had not fought his own battle, and been 
victorious. Whether any notion of a continuance of 
life and thought dwelt in his brain, it is impossible 
to tell; but he seemed to have the idea that 
| this was not his home; and those who saw him 
gradually approaching his end, might well anticipate 
for him a higher life in the world to come. He had 
passed through this world without ever awaking to 
such a consciousness of being, as is common to man- 
kind. He had spent his years like a weary dream 
through a long night,—a strange, dismal, unkindly 
dream ; and now the morning was at hand. Often 
and often had he listened with his sleepy senses to 
the ringing of the bell, but that bell would awake 
him at last. He was like a seed buried too deep 
in the soil, to which the light has never penetrated, 
and which, therefore, has never forced its way 
upwards to the open air, never experienced the 
resurrection of the dead. But seeds will grow ages 





after they have fallen into the earth; and, indeed, 
with many kinds, and within some limits, the older 
the seed before it germinates, the more plentiful 
the fruit. And may it not be believed of many 
human beings that, the great Husbandman having 
sown them like seeds in the soil of human affairs, 
there they lie buried a life long ; and that only after 
the upturning of the soil by death, do they reach a 
position in which the awakening of their aspiration 
and growth becomes possible, Surely he has made 
nothing in vain. 

A violent. cold and cough brought him at ‘last 
near to his end, and hearing that he was ill, Elsie 
ventured one bright spring day to go to see him, 
When she entered the miserable room where he lay, 
he held out his hand to her with something like a 
smile, and muttered feebly and painfully, ‘I’m 
gaein’ to the wow, nae to come back again.” Elsie 
could not restrain her tears; while the old man, 
looking fixedly at her, though with meaningless 
eyes, muttered, for the last time, ‘‘Come hame! 
come hame!”’ and sank into a lethargy, from which 
nothing could rouse him, till, next morning, he was 
waked by friendly death from the long sleep of this 
world’s night. They bore him to his favourite 
churchyard, and buried him within the site of the 
old church, below his loved bell, which had ever 
been to him as the cuckoo-note of a coming spring. 
Thus he at length obeyed its summons, and went 
home. 

Elsie lingered till the first summer days lay warm 
on the land. Several kind hearts in the village, 
hearing of her illness, visited her and ministered to 
her. Wondering at her sweetness and patience, 
they regretted they had not known her before. 
How much consolation their kindness might have 
imparted, and how much their sympathy might 
have strengthened her on her painful road! But 
they could not long have delayed her going home. 
Nor, mentally constituted as she was, could this 
have been at all desired. Indeed it was chiefly the 
expectation of departure that quieted and soothed 
her tremulous nature. It is true that a deep spring 
of hope and faith kept singing on in her heart, 
but this alone, without the anticipation of speedy 
release, could only have kept her mind at peace. 
It could not have reached, at least for a long time, 
the border land between body and mind, in which 
her disease lay. 

One still night of summer, the nurse who watched 
by her bed-side heard her murmur through her 
sleep, ‘“‘I hear it: come hame—come hame. I’m 
comin’, I’m comin’—I’m gaein’ hame to the wow, 
nae to come back.” She awoke at the sound of her 
own words, and begged the nurse to convey to her 
brother her last request, that she might be buried 
by the side of the fool, within the old church of 
Ruthven. Then she turned her face to the wall, 
and in the morning was found quiet and cold. She 
must have died within a few minutes after her last 
words. She was buried according to her request ; 
and thus she, too, went home, 
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| generous in the full trust. She was not a business 





| who were the prey of imposition, and who did some 
| ill, poor souls, by their thoughtless, easy-minded, 
| accessible profusion. 





| whatever was the state of the weather, the lady 
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Side by side rest the aged fool and the young 
maiden ; for the bell called them, and they obeyed ; | 
and surely they found the fire burning bright, and | 
heard friendly voices, and felt sweet lips on theirs, | 
in the home to which they went. Surely both | 
intellect and love were waiting them there. | 





Still the old bell hangs in the old gable; and 
whenever another is borne to the old churchyard, 
it keeps calling to those who are left behind, with 
the same sad, but friendly and unchanging voice— 
**Come hame! come hame! come hame !” 

GEORGE MAC DONALD, 





A SUGGESTION FOR THE CHARITABLE. 


Our smaller charities have become very much | 
things of sects and cliques. They are worked in | 
separate grooves ; their ends rarely meet ; and they 
often fail to acknowledge each other. Our great 
charities—such as the Lancashire Fund, for instance 
—are honourable and noble exceptions, but it is 
with small charities we have to do. 

There was a broader charity, than is to be seen 
now-a-days, once prevailing in our old town. It 
was a simple, easy, comprehensive charity, which 
required no public meetings, no praise, or abuse of 
the press, and had not a single office-bearer beyond 
the one indispensable treasurer, who was the wife 
of the neighbouring Squire. 

It was a female charity, and was named neither 
more nor less than ‘‘ The Female Charity.” It was 
intended particularly for invalided, infirm, or pauper 
women ; but, with the breadth which distinguished 
it, could expand or contract as the lady pleased, so 
as to include the shabby-genteel, or the young and 
hale, wanting one lift from a helping hand. 

The lady had the sole responsibility of the female 
charity ; and there appears something loyal and 


woman. She was, for one thing, inseparable from 
the Squire : she followed his ploughs and harrows, 
mowers and reapers, with him. She went to church 
and market with him, she rode to the hunt with 
him, she tucked up her gown and fed the hounds 
with him ; and they were constantly to be seen, he 
walking stoutly his road, and she trotting courage- 
ously and cheerily by his side. They were not a 
distinguished, fashionable, intellectual, ostentati- 
ously-righteous or even worldly-wise couple ; for the 
Squire, with an open hand and an open house, con- 
trived too surely to spend his money, and they 
had their mortgages and their scramble for ready 
money as well as other people. They were a couple 


But they afforded a quaint, 
delightful example of simple wedded love. 
Every week, whatever engagement she had, or 


walked into the town in her thick serviceable shoes, 
manufactured by a provincial shoemaker, and in her 





plain cloak and bonnet, the best work of the town 
mantua-maker and milliner, and transacted .the | 
charity business. As you may imagine, she was a 

fair, stout old lady, with a fresh apple-blossom com- | 
plexion a good deal tanned in the progress to old age. 


In the course of the backbiting of half a century, 
there is not found one hint that the simple, un- 
pretending lady neglected or abused the trust. 
Her machinery must have been very homely, even 
laughably so to modern philanthropists; but it 
answered as well as many of the complicated 
systems of latter-day charity. You are aware the 
perfect European looms, worked by giant machinery 
and subtle steam, cannot produce goods of a kind 
equal to the Cachmeres woven by the rude hand- 
looms of the primitive Hindoos ; and I do not think 
these old hand-looms bother the Hindoos much, or 
raise a great clatter and dust. 

As far as one can discover, the lady’s machinery 
consisted of a locked box of moderate dimensions, 
with a modest slit admitting to the interior. This 
was carried round weekly from door to door of the 
town by one or two old women, recipients of the 
bounty. Into this box the donor dropped his or her 
penny without any sense of self-approbation. I 
do not know if there was any express limitation of 
the sum, but a penny was the specified alms within 
the reach of all the good and tender-hearted. The 
box went round to all classes save the very poor— | 
churchmen and dissenters alike—and waited for the 
tiny drop of dew offered to refresh the parched and | 
fainting way-farers. Once a week the lady appor- 
tioned what was thus gathered. 

There was no right or privilege connected with 
the subscription beyond the power of recommending 
one destitute person to the charity; no handle for 
interference, or wrangling, or conceit. All was 
trusted to the lady. 

Is there no such lady now who will assume 
another such burden, and on whom we will lay it 
gladly? If we retain faith in ourselves, why not 
try again, on occasions, the old elements of unity and 
simplicity? Or, if no lady will again undertake, 
altogether and single-handed, so extensive a duty, 
will she not do it for a time and in rotation? I 
make the concession with a sigh, however, for it 
seems to me to spoil the complete reverence, the 
inexhaustible motherliness, included in the old 
lady’s sole life—long superintendence of her town’s 
charity. 

Is there no longer such a thing in existence as a 
society with one head, erring as mortals will err, 
but not a hydra in its error? Oh! dear old lady 
of the old town, will you not reappear to us in a 
modern representative, and relieve us of all this 


gricvous accumulation of councils and memberships, 
\ 
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reports and notes, and monthly, weekly wasting of 
our days or nights over straws of details and straws 
of scruples, magnified by pomposity, captiousness, 
imperiousness, malice, into great cable chains for 
girding or warping vessels? Will you not save us 
all this paraphernalia of printed papers known by 
heart where the knowledge is wanted, and not once 
glanced at where it is not—of green-cloth tables, 
desks, memorials, and objections, as if we were dis- 


tressed members of Long Parliaments, or aggrieved | 


clergymen in never-dismissed synods ? 

Is this paper but a breath of sloth and selfishness? 
It does not interfere with individual self-denial and 
perseverance, It only asks whether social charities, 
like the one here sketched in outline, may not 
resume their old broad human foundation, and re- 


linquish their weary systems and rules?) Whether 
_ they may not be allowed to become easier, cheaper, 
| kindlier, humbler? Whether we may not again have 
a female charity, or a blind charity, or a bed-ridden 
charity, with neither hospital, nor governor, nor 
board, nor chairmen, nor meetings, nor resolutions ? 
I do not object to our having rivers of charity, 
nor to our having these rivers built about, and re- 
stricted, and straitened in their flow, by chair- 
men and committees and boards ; but I wish to see 
minor charities pervading the land, and flowing 
without let or hindrance like mountain becks and 
bickering burnies, making glad the solitary places 
of humanity, and causing the little glens of life to 
rejoice in the sunshine, 
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A SCENE FOR A STUDY. 


Warts lay the snow over roof, over wold,— 
White hung the moon in the frosty sky ; 

And huddled sheep that crouch’d in the fold 
Wore the white raiment dropped from on high : 

But a little window, rustic and old, 
Gleam’d cheerily red on the wanderers nigh. 


A painter pass’d on his way, that night : 
‘* What a scene for a study,” the painter said ; 

‘* Fairily glimmers that ruby light, 
Icicles fringe it from eaves o’erhead : 

O moon, thou art ghostly! O world, thou art white! 
T'll look in at the window all warm and red.” 


So he look’d—but whatever his eyes might see 
His pencil told not, his lips were dumb. 
I might guess, but who would listen to me! 
And the days of the painter have told their sum. 
Would you know, you must wait till your soul is free 
And you two meet in the world to come, 


Here is the study the painter wrought ; 
A little way off that window glows, 

And the prints of children’s feet are brought 
Up to the doorway, athwart the snows, 

And the moonbeam falls like an aftertought, 
And silvers their pathway who now repose. 


Cold shows the world and the sky round about, 
And warm breaks that ruddy light between ; 

Of the painter’s thought I need not doubt, 
For long like his study his life had been : 

Ah, long time his lot was to walk without, 
From the one light apart, in a winterly scene. 


But I hope, where the white flakes freeze no more— 
I hope where winter is over and gone : 

For the cold of the night that went before 
He almost forgets how he made his moan ; 

And almost forgets how they closed the door 
And doom’d him to walk in the world—alone, 
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EVENINGS WITH WORKING PEOPLE IN THE BARONY CHURCH. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


SECOND EVENING.—PUBLICANS AND SINNERS HEARING CHRIST. 


WE are told in the Gospels that ‘the common 
people” heard Jesus ‘“‘gladly.” We need not wonder 
at this. He was one of themselves ; for though ‘‘ He 
was rich, yet for our sakes He became poor.” His 
parents and kindred were common people ; and for 
years He himself laboured as an ordinary artizan 
in a small country village. His apostles were poor 
fishermen. He instructed the common people in 
every-day language which they could all under- 
stand, and taught them when familiarly walking 
with them along the highway, or seated by the 
sea-shore, or on the hill-side. He visited them in 
their towns and rural hamlets. He sympathised 
with all their wants and feelings as human beings. 
He cured their sick, their blind, their maimed, 
their deaf, and touched with healing hand even 
their loathsome and outcast lepers. He took the 
children of the poor into his arms and blessed them. 
Above all, He preached the Gospel to the poor, and 
revealed God to them as their merciful Father, 
through Himself their merciful Saviour. And all 


this He did with such untiring diligence, profound 


sympathy, enduring patience, and tender consider- 
ateness, that they could not but hear Him gladly, 
if they would hear Him at all. 

The common people nowadays who do not wish 
to hear Jesus or about Jesus, are thus very unlike 
their fellows who knew Him and heard Him gladly 
when He was on earth. Alas! there are many in 
our country, and in our great cities, who never 
heard of Jesus except in oaths; and there are many 
who dislike Him, because they do not know Him. 
The Jesus who is in their thoughts is quite a dif- 
ferent person from the Jesus whom men were 
acquainted with long ago, and listened to, loved, 
and followed ; and whom all true Christians know 
and love as they do no one else. Let me therefore 
read the Gospel to you, that you too may come to 
know the living and true Christ, who is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever—the same to us 
now as Iie was to the people among whom He lived 
and taught, and who heard Him gladly. Let us 
hear what those who know the Saviour can tell us 
about Him. ; 

The 15th chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel sheds a 
flood of light on the love of Jesus not only to the 
common people, but to the very worst among them, 
and therefore to all sinners until the history of the 
world ends. And this love enables us to under- 
stand why the common people, and even the more 
depraved among them, were drawn towards this 
Divine teacher and mighty Saviour. 

The first thing which arrests our attention in 
this chapter is the fact that publicans and sinners 
drew near to hear Christ. The words in the 





original convey the impression that this was their 
habit—that they were continually about Him, or 
came habitually to hear Him. 

Who were these Publicans and Sinners ? 

The ‘‘publicans” were, from their very office, held 
in scorn and abhorrence by the Jews: for their 
office, affording as it did temptations to avarice and 
to dishonesty, led many of them to be heartless 
extortioners and oppressors. 

It is more than likely that there was a publican 
in the audience who knew that he had often acted | 
a most cruel part to the poor, treated the widow 
and orphans without mercy, emptied houses of 
their food and furniture, and sold both to feed his 
own luxurious appetite, and to fill his own pockets. 
How can such a man draw near to the righteous | 
Jesus ?—to the loving self-sacrificing Jesus, who 
was rich, yet for us became poor, and whose 
‘“‘saying” it was, that ‘‘It is more blessed to give 
than to receive?” 

There were doubtless notorious sinners in that 
audience, persons guilty of open violation of God’s 
laws. There were among them, perhaps, godless 
parents who had no mercy ou their children, but 
brought them up as godless as themselves; husbands 
and wives who had been quarrelling and fighting, 
so that their homes were the scenes of confusion 
and every evil work; thieves, who had stolen in 
a night what honest men laboured for many a day 
with the sweat of their brow to obtain; dissolute 
people, who to please themselves had ruined others, 
and sacrificed everything which came between them 
and the basest gratification; unblushing cheats, who 
never paid for what they got, either in work or 
goods; young men and women old in sin; old men 
and women, like extinguished furnaces, with their 
fires burnt out, and their ashes alone remaining; 
smooth and plausible hypocrites, inventing stories, 
telling falsehoods, and deceiving kind, confiding 
people, in order to live in sloth, and feed their 
appetites and passions without trouble. And many 
more whose sin possibly had not broken out into 
crime, but who were without good and without 
peace, because without God in the world. 

No doubt there were some who were condemned 
more for their profession, and their social con- 
nexions, than for their actual conduct, and were 
far less wicked in the estimation of God than in | 
that of their fellow-men; for men judge only by 
appearance, and are ever prone to condemn those 
whom others condemn, as well as to pass harsh 
judgment upon their neighbours: but God ‘‘knoweth 
our frame,” our temptations, all that goes to form | 
our character, and judgeth righteous judgment. 
Among those ‘‘publicans” there may have been 
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more than one Zaccheus—men both just and gene- 


should draw near to Christ for to hear Him? We 
are, perhaps, disposed to wonder at their conduct, 
and to think that they of all people would rather 
have avoided his presence, and have refused to hear 
Him. 


Well, it is true that there was a great gulf are. 


between them and Jesus Christ. 


all they knew and loved. They were ignorant of 
God; He knew Him. They were at enmity with 
God; He loved Him. They made the pleasing of 
themselves the end of their being, and their own 
wills the rule of their lives ; He ‘‘ pleased not Him- 
self,” but pleased to do always what was right, and 
therefore to do the will of Him that sent Him. 
They accordingly had no peace ; but his peace was 

But while such a revelation of a holy character, 
as contrasted with their own, would at first pro- 
bably kindle in them bitter feelings, or fill them 
with fear, we can see on the other hand, how, 
when they heard Him speak words full of grace 
and truth, such as man never spake before; when 
they came to know Him better, to understand 
his character, to perceive his feelings towards 
themselves, and to learn why He had come into the 
world, they would draw nearer to Him, and cling 
to Him with a more eager longing and brighter 
hope. 

For you will observe that the very character of 
Jesus, which separated Him from sinners, as sinners, 
was what drew Him towards sinners, as sufferers, 
and drew sinners towards Him. His character, like 
that of God, with whom He is one, was Perfect 
Love. He, and He alone of all the sons of men, 
loved the Lord his God with all his heart, and with 
all his soul, and with all his mind, and with all 
his strength, and his neighbour as Himself; and 
He has told us, moreover, in the parable of the 
Good Samaritan, who his neighbour is, even every 
man. It was this love which made Him hate all 
that crushed, blinded, and destroyed those who, 
as human beings and his own brethren, were 
dear to Him. It was this love which filled Him 
with unutterable pity towards the fallen, a pity 
which was seen in his every look, heard in every 
word that fell from his lips. This pity was shown 
in even his severest rebukes; for there are no re- 
bukes so severe as those of pitying love—no wounds 
so painful, yet so healthful, as those given by a 
true friend. 

Then, again, the pure and true love of Jesus could 
alone comprehend the real nature of the sin which 
was in those sinners. Strange though it may at 
first appear to you, yet so it is, that a bad man 
cannot understand a bad man as well as a good man 
can do, A man loving sin may know asa fact the sin 
which another loves, but he does not know either 


| his own or another’s sin as sin, and as such therefore 
| rous. And among those ‘‘sinners” there may | vile, and deserving the curse of God. The dishonest, 
have been several “striving against sin.” But | the selfish, the proud, do not know the real evil of 
does it not appear strange to find that such persons | dishone; ty, selfishness, and pride, as the honourable, 
| the loving, and the humble-minded do. 


He and they are in the midnight of sin. Nay more, the good 
were so different in character, and so opposite in | alone can sincerely desire to deliver others from the 


| 


| 





The pure 
alone can comprehend the vileness of impurity ; the 
loving alone can truly see the hell that is in hate. 
And accordingly the worse a man is, the less does 
he know how bad he himself is, and others like him 
He is in too great darkness to see those who 


evil which once crushed and tormented themselves, 
and the remains of which are still so hateful; and 
they alone can seek with their whole hearts to 
make others share that good which they themselves 
possess, and rejoice in. And do we not therefore 
feel, that if we ourselves were living wicked lives and 
feeling miserable in them, we would not and could 
not open our hearts to those as bad as ourselves. 
To those only would we go who were acquainted 
with God, and sought to please Him—who had 
found peace with Him, and freedom in His service. 
We would feel that they alone could understand 
us, pity us, and do all in their power to deliver 
us; while others would more likely be indifferent 
to our fate, laugh us to scorn, try to keep us as 
we were, or make us worse. 

Thinking over all this we will cease to wonder that 
publicans and sinners drew near to Christ. And oh! 
what thoughts would arise in their hearts when they 
actually saw Him and listened to Him! As they 
heard Him saying, ‘‘Come unto Me all who labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” As they 
beheld his countenance beaming kindness and good- 
will to all. As they saw the deeds of mercy and 
the wondrous healing which came from his looks, his 
hands, and his very garments. As they listened to 
his awful and righteous rebukes of evil, pronounced 
without fear of men against all classes, not excepting 
the powerful and the so-called religious, mingled 
with his tender and touching invitations, without 
exception, to every man to come unto Him for life, 
—then would a sense of sin begin to stir in their 
minds, and a discovery be made of their own dark- 
ness in the presence of this light of life ; and a con- 
viction of death and corruption would be quickened 
by the words of Him who was the resurrection and 
the life. We can indeed well conceive how these 
publicans and sinners would say to themselves some- 
what in this manner—‘‘ We never met any one like 
this! We never met any one who had such love to 
God, and peace with God, 2s this man, or who could 
read our very souls as He ean. We never met any 
one who longed as He does to deliver us from 
evil, and to restore us to our God and to ourselves. 
Oh, if there is any one on earth who knows us, feels 
for us, pities us, and can help us, this is the man ! 
To Him or to no one can we confess our sins, and 
tell our misery, our weakness, our emptiness of 
heart, and utter hopelessness. Jesus Christ, to Thee 
we come : have mercy on us and help us!” 
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And there was another reason why those publicans 
and sinners drew near to Jesus, and it is this :—that 
Jesus did not appear among men, revealing to them 
their sins and lost condition, or merely pitying 
them, but He appeared as one sent from God with 
authority and power to pardon their sins and to 
deliver them from them. No doubt the way in which 
He was to do this—by his atoning death and all 
that followed, including the gift of his Spirit—was 
not at that time so fully revealed to them as it 
was after his death and resurrection, and as it is 
now to us in the Gospels. But the fact was clear 
enough that He did not come only to show people 
how diseased they were and how deadly were their 
diseases, but also to heal them and give them 
perfect health. He did not preach guilt only, but 
pardon also ; not sin, but holiness also, with power 
to become holy ; not death only as the wages of 
sin, but through Him that eternal life also which is 
the gift of God. He did not say merely, ‘‘ Behold 
what I am, and in this see and learn what God 
wishes you to be; and behold yourselves also 
what you have become through sin ;” but he also 
said: ‘*Behold what I am, and understand that 
this is what you may be, must be, or perish ; 
behold in my character and in my peace what I 


| have come to bestow upon you, and what the worst 


ef you will most surely become who believes in me, 


| and will be taught by me,—as sure as I am the way, 


the truth, and the life! Behold Me, and in Me 
behold the Lamb of God, promised and now 
come to take away the sins of the world :”—‘‘ for 
God so loved the world, that He gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life. For God sent 
not his Son into the world to condemn the world ; 
but that the world through Him might be saved. 
He that believeth on Him is not condemned : but he 
that believeth not is condemned already, because 
he hath not believed in the name of the ‘only 
begotten Son of God. And this is the condemna- 
tion, that light is come into the world, and men 
loved darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil.” 

This was the gospel of the glad tidings of the 
grace of God, the message of peace on earth and 
goodwill to men, with glory to God in the highest, 
which Jesus preached by word, life, and act, by 
every sign and miracle of power and love. And 
publicans and sinners felt that what He gave was 
what they needed; and desiring to see it more 
clearly and to possess it more surely, they followed 
Jesus and heard Him gladly. 


We next read, in this 15th chapter of St. Luke, 
that the Scribes and Pharisees murmured against 
Jesus, because He treated publicans and sinners 
with so much friendliness, 

But let us ask, what kind of people were those 
Scribes and Pharisees ? 

The Scribes were the chief expounders of the Law 
of Moses, (which had to do with both Church and 





State,) and were the most learned men, in a sense, 
of their time, and very probably despised publicans 
and sinners, because, as they would say, they were 
stupid ignorant people, without either rank or learn- 
ing, and therefore quite be.eath notice. What 
should publicans and sinaers know about the 
Christ? What right had they to countenance this 
Jesus and to listen to Him as a teacher sent from 
God, without consulting the Scribes on so important 
a matter? Ought they not to have asked such 
high authorities, if it was indeed light which they, 
poor ignorant people, saw with their own eyes, 
before presuming, without the authority of the 
Sanhedrim, to affirm that it was light, and rejoice 
in it? And the Scribes were the more angry still 
with Jesus, because, professing to be a great prophet 
and teacher sent from God, even the expected 
Messiah, He had, instead of addressing Himself 
exclusively to the would-be scholars of the time, 
demeaned Himself by preaching to, and associating 
with, this rabble of publicans and sinners, 

The Pharisees, like the Scribes, were the so- 
called religious people of the time ; esteeming them- 
selves, and themselves alone, as the thoroughly 
orthodox. Their outward life was wonderfully 
‘religious ;’ so that those who could not see 
beneath the surface, and who mistook outside show 
for inside reality, shadow for substance, were 
immensely impressed by them, looked up to them 
as the most pious people in the country, recognised 
them as the true guides in all religious opinions and 
practices, and feared almost to smile in their holy 
presence. To be esteemed a thoroughly good man 
it was thought necessary to believe thoroughly just 
as the Pharisees believed; to walk, and look, and 
speak, and pray as they did; to condemn what 
they condemned, and praise what they praised— 
all of which we need not say was as foolish as it 
would be for a man to let another person hear and 
see for him. This was of course an easy kind of 
religion, as it saved much trouble, and also much 
personal exertion. But it had this great drawback, 
that it was no religion at all. 

The general character of these Scribes and Phari- 
sees, with their slavish and superstitious followers, 
was that they made an immense work about religion, 
without having any true religion itself. They were 
religious without religion. They mistook the means 
of religion for religion itself. They sat down on the 
steps of the ladder, instead of ascending by them. 
They worshipped forms, ordinances, doctrines, 
opinions, phrases, words, while ignorant of the 
living and the true God. They went to the temple, 
but not to God; said their prayers, but did not 
pray, having no fellowship with God; kept the 
law to the letter, but knew not love to God and 
man, which is the fulfilling of the law. They 
looked humble, but were eaten up with spiritual 
pride, esteeming themselves and utterly despising 
others. 

There were different degrees of this kind of 
character among those Pharisees. Some were moral 
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'| men, living purely and regularly, according to the 
light which they had kindled for themselves. Such 
| was Paul, who, when persecuting true Christians, 
| honestly but erroneously believed that he was doing 
‘| God a service. Hear what he says of this old life, 
|| which looked to him at the time to be so religious, 
| but which he afterwards condemned as a life ‘in 
|| the flesh’ :—‘‘Circumcised the eighth day, of the 
| stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, an 
|| Hebrew of the Hebrews ; as touching the law, a 
Pharisee ; concerning zeal, persecuting the Church ; 
touching the righteousness which is in the law, 
blameless,” 

Now, such a Pharisee even as this would naturally 
feel genuine pain in seeing Christ eating with pub- 
licans and sinners. Judging according to his con- 
science, he could not comprehend it. It was not 
that he saw and hated such love as Christ mani- 
fested, but that he could not see it at all, being 
blind. It was beyond the powers of his small 
contracted eye to see how Christ could eat and 
|| drink with publicans and sinners, sympathising 
with their wants and misery, yet not sympathising 
|| with their sins ; nor could he see, what the world 
had never before seen, the marvellous love that 
thus met them as human beings far down, in order 
to raise them high up as Christians. Such an one 
would mistake Christ’s intercourse for fellowship, 
and be unable to understand how He could become 
all things to all men, but only to gain some. All 
this Paul learned afterwards, when he ‘“‘learned 
Christ.” 

But there was another class of Pharisees, who, 
|| with all their religious knowledge and profession, 
|| were essentially hypocrites in God’s sight, though 
singularly pious in their own and in their super- 
|| stitious neighbours’ estimation. These were the 
men who, marvellous to say, professed to honour 
the Bible more than Him of whom, nevertheless, 
Moses and the Prophets spoke; and to love the Sab- 
bath more than Christ—the Sabbath which pictured 
the rest that He was to give to sinners; and who 
were alarmed and grieved because God’s own Son 
did not honour his Father and his ordinances as 
they did ; and who for God’s glory at last crucified 
Jesus as a blasphemer, yet on the day of crucifixion 
were 80 conscientious as to be afraid to enter the 
Judgment Hall lest they should be polluted by 
contact with the Gentiles! It was of these the 
Saviour spoke when He said, “Woe unto you, 
Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye compass 
sea and land to make one proselyte, and when he is 
made, ye make him twofold more the child of hell 
than yourselves.—Woe unto you, Scribes and Pha- 
risees, hypocrites! for ye pay tithe of mint and 
anise and cummin, and have omitted the weightier 
matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith: 
these ought ye to have done, and not to leave the 
other undone. Ye blind guides, which strain at a 
gnat, and swallow a camel.—Woe unto you, Scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye make clean the 
outside of the cup and of the platter, but within 





they are full of extortion and excess. Thou blind 
Pharisee, cleanse first that which is within the cup 
and platter, that the outside of them may be clean 
also.—Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites! for ye are like unto whited sepulchres, 
which indeed appear beautiful outward, but are 
within full of dead men’s bones, and of all unclean- 
ness. Even so ye also outwardly appear righteous 
unto men, but within ye are full of hypocrisy and 
iniquity.” 

These men are the representatives of too many 
in every age of the Church, who, whether ministers 
or members of the Church, mistake the form for 
the substance, the letter for the spirit, phrases for 
things, profession for practice, knowledge for obedi- 
ence, and things about religion for religion itself; 
men who may be very conscientious, yet very igno- 
rant ; men very loud in their profession of their love 
of truth and zeal for God’s honour, yet false and 
malicious in their hearts ; men who, in one word, 
forget that religion in its sum and substance is, as 
has been already said, love to God and man, such 
as never was or can be except through faith in 
the living Christ, and through the power of his 
indwelling Spirit. 

All these Pharisees murmured at Christ for eating 
and drinking with such wicked, bad people as 
publicans and sinners. Had He made his court to 
themselves—had He asked their advice and opinion 
with becoming deference—He would have been 
called all that was good. Alas, for such vain, 
proud, selfish, ambitious people! They were much 
farther from the kingdom of heaven, and in infi- 
nitely greater danger, than were the poor publicans 
and sinners whom they despised. 


Here I pause in the exposition of this narrative 
to give one or two advices from what has been 
said, 

One is: never to delude ourselves with the idea 
that any amount of talk about religion, or, as the 
phrase is, ‘‘making a great work” about even its 
doctrines or practices—or making great sacrifices. 
of time, labour, or money for some “religious 
cause”—or having a name for being ‘‘ very 
strict,” or ‘very particular,” or ‘*very religious,” 
or ‘‘very conscientious’’—necessarily proves that 
we have any real religion. ‘There may be fasting 
without repentance; the words of prayer without 
its spirit ;—much given, and much done, for our 
sect, party, or church, yet nothing done for God ; 
proselytism aud bringing persons to ourselves, yet 
no bringing of them to God; the idolatry of a 
religious system with practical atheism. Christ 
tells us what true religion is—‘‘ This is eternal life, 
to know Thee the only living and true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” 

Hear what the holy Apostle Paul says :—‘*Though 
I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and 
have not love, I am become as sounding brass, 
or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have the gift 
of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, and all 
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knowledge ; and though I have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, and have not love, I 


| am nothing. And though I bestow all my goods 


to feed the poor, and though I give my body to 


| be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth 


me nothing. Love suffereth long, andis kind; 


| love envieth not; love vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, 


seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, 


| thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 


rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things, be- 


| lieveth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 


things.” 
Let this be the test of the reality of religion in 
ourselves and others ,—love with its fruits. There 


| are many means, many instrumentalities, to impart 
| religion to the soul, but there is only one religion. 
; There are things innumerable which help us to it, 
| but this is the thing itself. 


On the other hand, let us beware of calling men 


| Pharisees, who are strict in the performance of 


what are styled religious duties. Very likely the 
world would now call such a man as the Apostle 


| Paul a Pharisee, merely because he was separated 


from the world, and condemned the world, while 
he wept over the world; because he was one with 


| Christ in holiness and love. 


Again: if we discover by the light of truth 


| that the form which evil has taken in our minds 


1 
| 








is not that of the Scribe or Pharisee, but rather that 
of the publican and sinner, not evil in the spirit so 
much as evil in the flesh, and visible therefore to 
all—let us not, I say, in such a case be kept back from 
going to Christ by the harsh judgments which may be 
passed upon us, nor by the hypocrisies, inconsisten- 


| cies, and manifold evils of professing Christians. It 


is a common excuse, with those who are careless and 
ungodly, to assert that many professing Christians 
are as bad as themselves, and that there are to be 
found numbers of even so-called ‘‘religious” people 


| who are not better but often worse than others. Sup- 


pose all this were true, and that genuine Christians 
were rare and seldom met with—though, after all, 
publicans and sinners are the least likely to meet 
them, or, if they met them, the least able or willing 
perhaps to recognise their goodness, or have any 
sympathy with them—yet why should this hinder 
sinners from drawing near to Jesus Christ? Why 
should Scribes and Pharisees stand in the way of 
their doing so now any more than then? It is 
Christ Himself on whom we each depend for every 
blessing, to whom each man is responsible, with 
whom we have each todo. And if you admit that 
to be like Him must be very heaven and blessedness 
itself, then surely it must be right to draw near 
to hear Him ; to become his disciple and learn of 


| Him ; to try Him at least, if it were even a may 


be that He will draw near to us, and treat us as 
friends, and pardon all our sins, and share with us 
his own glorious and blessed life and character, to 


|| be our own for ever ! 


Once more: there was one important point for us 





in which those publicans and sinners who came to 
hear Christ differed from the Scribes and Pharisees. 
It was this—that they knew themselves to be sinners, 
and had some real sense of their need ; whereas the 
others were ignorant of their state, and satisfied 
with themselves. The one knew that they were 
wretched and miserable, poor and blind and naked; 
and so they came to Christ for gold to make them 
rich, and raiment to clothe them, and eyesalve that 
they might see. But the others, who were in God’s 
sight as ill off, said: ‘* We are rich and increased in 
goods, and have need of nothing.” The one, there- 
fore, hungered and thirsted after righteousness ; the 
others were already satisfied with their own right- 
eousness. The one said, we are in darkness and wish 
light ; the others said, ‘‘We see,” and so “‘their sin 
remained.” Both were sick: but the one knew 
it, and drew near to the Divine Physician; but 
the others knew it not, and thought they were 
‘* whole,” requiring no such aid. The poor in spirit 
were therefore fed, while the “rich” were sent 
empty away. 

Blessed indeed are we if, like the publicans and 
sinners, we hunger and thirst-after Christ! For itis 
not sin which hinders Christ from helping us, but 
ignorance of sin, or contentedness with sin, that 
refuses his help. It is not our poverty of spirit, 
but our pride; not our weakness, but our imagi- 
nary strength, which separate us from our Re- 
deemer. 

There are many, alas! so thoroughly satisfied 
with themselves, with their beliefs, and with their 
lives, that they will not give Christ a hearing. If 
they do so, it is not to believe what He says, but 
rather to tell Him what He ought to say; not 
to receive from Him what He gives, but to reject 
it if not agreeable to their preconceived notions 
and likings. They would treat Christ as an 
equal, not as their Divine Teacher, and so their 
hearing of Him is ever mingled with murmurs 
against Him. Like Naaman the Syrian, because 
He will not help them in their own way, they 
go away in a rage, saying, like Him, ‘‘I thought,” 
instead of submitting to the thoughts and words of 
God. 

And how often are those who profess to believe 
in Him, to honour and obey Him, so deceived by 
their very knowledge and profession, as never to 
perceive how all that is truly good in man is 
bestowed by Christ’s grace, received by faith in 
Him, and maintained by abiding in Him through 
his Spirit. We are proud self-worshippers! But 
God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace unto the 
humble. He knoweth the proud Sadducee or Pha- 
risee afar off, but draws near to humble penitents, 
though they be publicans and sinners. 

Yet if we would only draw nearer to Christ to 
hear Him, and earnestly believe in Him as a 
teacher sent from God who cannot lie, then would 
we learn from Him what would save our souls. He 
would teach us, and quicken in us a sense of guilt 
which He alone through his blood can pardon: 
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and reveal to us a nature so corrupt that He alone | to realise our wants and to receive his supplies; 
through his Spirit can renew and sanctify it; and | to see our lost and hopeless condition without Him, 
open up to us a heart so empty that He alone can | and our blessedness in the possession of Him now 














fill it. By thus drawing near in earnestness and | and for ever as our Lord and Saviour. 


Let all at 


humility to hear Him, we would be taught at once | least try this Saviour. 





THE PLAYER AND THE LISTENERS. 
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One sat at an instrument, and play’d ; 
Three listen’d to what the music said, 
As they might have done to the soug of a bird,— 
But, oh, what different things they heard !— 
Which seems, but really is not, absurd : 
For each man’s mind is a different prism, 
With angles of thought, with stains of sin, 
Which breaks up the sound-rays as they pass in, 
Into this, and that, into curse or chrism, 
Joy or regret : as you will know, 
When you hear how these different stories go :— 
One of a lover, one of a child, 
And one of a worker, with defiled 
Sad thoughts, you see: but all beguiled, 
By the tune within from the tune without, 
Into mazes of fancy, in and out :— 


I. 


An open country, a whirling mill, 
A pavilion’d tower on the top of the hill 








Which looks on the sea and shelters the town : 
If you reach it before the red flag is haul’d 


down, 


| You will win her ; so ride, man, ride, with a will! 


‘* The flag floats free in the wind from the sea ; 
The ship is waiting to bear us away ; 

The mill is pass’d, and the one tall tree : 
Who rides, who rides with me to-day ?” 


Thou fair pavilion, fluttering over 

The maiden here with her one true lover ! 
Down, red flag, down! 

Rise, white flag, rise ! 
That the people in the town, 

Who are watching and wondering, as the afternoon | 

dies, 
The joy and the triumph may discover ! 
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Who rode, who rode with the lover to-day ? 
A rider unseen, on a pale white horse : 
And what wilt thou carry, then, fair ship out in the 
bay ? 
For a mourner stands here, by a corse ! 


Oh, the gray sea! It murmurs because Found 
Is changed to Lost. And there’s a booming sound, 
_ As of a bell toll’d fathoms underground. 


Il. 

'| A troop of soldiers passing by : 

| A lark very nearly out of sight in the sky: 

|| A river out of a wood, that flashes 

|| Suddenly over a sloping ground, 

i Making rainbows in the sun with a tinkling sound. 


|| Ah, if I could stop the river !— 
Never, never, never, never !— 
| It flows through a tunnel of rock, and loses itself in 
a dream : 
Come, boat, you shall take your chance upon this 
stream !|— 


)} Cymbal and fife and drum, 

| They are past! 

| The soldiers are all gone home, 

| At last, at last, at last! 

| The lark has dropp’d down from the sky ; 

| He is looking in the grass for a worm, 

| What great sad drops of rain 

Falling on the dusky pane! 
The wind seems to scold and to sigh: 

,, There will soon, I am sure, be a storm: 
There’s a strange yellow light out there in the sky— 
Can it be the sun? 

Well, the bright scarlet coats of the soldiers will be 


— 





Is the music done? 


III. 
It was in vain I will'd! 
The cabinets of Memory 
Are all unlock’d by harmony ! 


I see 


I said, ‘‘My past and I must part: 
It shall be done: I know an art 
To lock the chambers of the heart.” 


I took the key that men call Will, 
I shut the ghosts of buried ill 
In deep-down chambers, dark and still : 


Last, on Remorse, I closed the door ; 
Saying, ‘‘ Heart of mine, grown sick and sore, 
These things shall trouble thee no more ! 


Now, go thy ways! Smite, forge, delve, build, 
Till all thy meaning be fulfill’d ; 
Look back no more!” "T'was thus I will’d. 


There was a charm I did not know !— 
The simplest pipe a clown can blow, 
The rudest harp is touch’d, and, lo! 


The doors that I had lock’d so fast 
Upon the ghosts of what is past 
Fly open. Ah, Remorse, at last! 


So twas in vain I will’d. 
The cabinets of Memory 
Are all unlock’d by harmony ! 


I see 


And thus the three listeners were beguiled, 
The worker, the lover, the little child: 
If the player had known it, would he have smiled, 
Wondering if he himself had heard 
The selfsame tune that he play’d ?—Absurd ! 
Ww. B. RB 





LIFE IN A DROP OF WATER. 
BY SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 


THAT there is life in a drop of water—living | 
beings born in millions, and living and dying | 
in a dwelling so small, is one of the startling | 
truths which science has told us in modern times. 
Without the microscope, the ancients knew nothing 
of its wonderful revelations,—of the worlds of life, 
infinite in number, which occupy every spot of our 
earth and ocean—every planet, doubtless, of our 
system, and every star that twinkles alone in the 
blue sky, or mingles its fading light with the nebulz 
and milky paths of the universe. Yet, without the 
microscope, the ancients might have seen life in a 
drop of water. More than 160 years ago, Stephen 
Gray, after finding that a drop of water skilfully 
placed in a small hole in a thin plate of brass was a 





useful microscope, thought of making one out of an 
infusion in which Lewenhoek had found living 
creatures. Upon looking into this drop, he saw 
its little tenants highly magnified by means of the 
optical properties of the drop itself, which had the 
form of a double convex lens. Such a rude and 
simple method of seeing life in water is no longer 
necessary. Microscopes, small and great, cheap and 
expensive, are everywhere in use, and the humblest 
observer, with the smallest means, may obtain 
amusement and instruction, and even make im- 
portant discoveries in this new and curious depart- 
ment of Natural Science. 

We must not expect, however, to see in a drop of 
water the gigantic life with which the street philo- 
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| sopher startles the young and the ignorant. The 
larve of dragon-flies, sometimes an inch long, and 
the beetles, gnats, crabs, and worms of different 
kinds, which are intruded into the showman’s drop, 
| are but a poor expression of the mass of life and 

the unrivalled organisations which the microscope 
| reveals to us. 

The name of Jnfusoria has been generally given 
to these living atoms, from their being found most 
copiously in infusions of animal and vegetable 
matter exposed to the air. They are found in water 
perfectly clear, in the water of the ocean, and in 
that of rivers, lakes, and springs,—in the saline 
and acid fluids which are found under various lati- 
tudes,—in the interior fluids of living plants and 
animals,—and even in the ice of the glaciers, and the 
purest air which we breathe. These little creatures 
are generally invisible to the naked eye, varying in 
size from the thousandth to the twenty-five thousandth 
part of an inch, and they are sometimes found in 
such a mass, that the space between each is not 
greater than one of themselves. They are found in 
every quarter of the globe, colouring the waters of 
lakes and pools with a scum of various colours, and 
sometimes forming marine deposits of great extent, 
and siliceous and calcareous strata, consisting of the 
coverings, or shells, in which they lived. Carried 
up into the atmosphere, these living atoms are dif- 
fused by every passing breeze over the sea and the 
land. They are thus raised to the tops of the 
highest mountains, and taken to the bottoms of the 
| deepest mines. Their most prolific home, however, 
| is in lakes and ponds, to which they impart the 
| most varied colours. Many of them give a blood- 
| red colour to water, others an orange or ochreous 
hue, others a yellow, some an intense green, and 
some a milky or opalescent tint. In a single day, 
a lake of clear water will become green. In the 
middle of the day, a bright sun will bring the infu- 
soria to the surface, and colour the water, which 
will again become clear at sunset. 

It is almost impossible, without numerous and 
accurate drawings, to give to the general reader 
anything like an idea of the singular forms of the 
microscopic world; of their structure and their 
transformations. Some are oval, some spherical ; 
others resemble various objects natural and artifi- 
cial, such as different kinds of fruit, eels, worms, 
serpents, crabs, and mollusc, wheels, cylinders, 
bottles, funnels, &c. Their coverings are either soft 
and membranous, like leeches; or hard, like horn 
or shell. When hard, the covering is sometimes 
composed wholly of silica, or flint ; and sometimes 
of carbonate of lime, or marble. These shell-cover- 
ings, or lorice, consist of two or more valves, 
which in the bacillaria are finely grooved, and 
sometimes covered with spines or knobs. When the 
covering is gelatinous, or soft, it has often the shape 
of a bell-glass, a cone, or a cylinder, with an opening 
to allow the animal to protrude. Within this case 
it reproduces itself, the case continuing till the 
covering bursts, and allows the young to escape. 








The principal organs of the infusoria are hairs, or 
cilia, like those of the human eyelash. A hair of 
this kind forms a proboscis, which the creature uses 
as an oar, or paddle, to give it a progressive motion, 
and drag the food into its mouth. These cilia are 
often arranged in clusters, surrounding the mouth 
of the animalcule, or arranged in rows over the 
body. They have a rapid vibratory motion, and 
in the rotatory infusoria, where they resemble 
toothed wheels in constant revolution, their action 
is one of the most extraordinary sights in the animal 
world. Their operations, and the functions which 
they perform, may be most conveniently studied, as 
seen round the gills or beard of the oyster and the 
mussel, The other external organs of the infusoria 
are bristles, slender and thick, for supporting their 
body; and horns, claws, and processes or projec- 
tions which they can protrude from any part of their 
substance. 

That these creatures have a nervous system has 
been inferred from their possessing eyes, which 
have the form of red spots, from two to seven or 
eight in number, arranged in lines, triangles, or 
circles. In some of them a crystalline lens has 
been detected—the most important part of an organ 
of sight. 

That these creatures require air like other forms of 
life is, with some exceptions, proved by many facts. 
If the air is excluded from the water which contains 
them, either by a film of oil, or by a stopper in 
the bottle, they gradually perish. They live longer 
in nitrogen gas than in hydrogen, or in carbonic 
acid gas, but they die in the vapour of sulphur. The 
influence of poisons upon them is curious. When com- 
bined chemically with the water the poison destroys 
them instantly, but when it is only mechanically 
mixed with it they are not greatly affected by it. 
Strychnine kills them instantly, but they survive 
both calomel and corrosive sublimate. The infusoria 
are killed by electrical, galvanic, and magnetic 
currents, They cannot endure a very great degree 
of cold. Many of them can live in a temperature 
of 125° of Fahrenheit, some in water raised to 200°, 
but they generally die at 140°, when the heat is 
suddenly applied. 

It has been believed, on the authority of Lewen- 
hoek, that infusoria, dried and preserved in that 
state for months, and even years, may be brought 
to life again by the application of a little water. 
Ehrenberg, however, our greatest authority, main- 
tains that if they are completely dried, they cannot 
be restored to life. A later writer, however, asserts 
that if they are completely dried in pure sand, or 
in the open air, or in a vacuum, they may yet be 
capable of revival by moisture. This strange 
result, so contrary to all our experience with other 
living creatures, has been shown to be erroneous, 
by a series of accurate observations and experiments 
made within the last few months by M. Pouchet, 
of Rouen.* 





* “Comptes Rendus,” 16th Nov., 1863, tome lvii. p. 813. 
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One of the most singular properties of some of | fission. ‘The contents of the cell divide themselves 


the creatures we have been examining is their 
phosphorescence, or faculty of emitting light, like 
the female glow-worm, and some species of centi- 
pedes. The light which they discharge is but a 
| single spark, that lasts only for a second ; and it is 
| by the united light of millions that the phospho- 
|, rescence of the sea is produced. Some individuals 
|| of the same species are phosphorescent and others 
not. According to Ehrenberg, the phosphorescent 
ones are quite colourless, while those which are 
luminous contain a yellowish-brown matter, sup- 
posed to be developed ovaries, In examining the 
sea-water when phosphorescent, Ehrenberg found 
several species of two genera, which occupy siliceous 
coverings. 

The animals which produce the phosphorescence 
of the sea form the family of Noctilucide, which 
contains only one genus, the Noctiluca miliaris, an 
atom about the 1000th of an inch in size, It is a 
viscous or gelatinous body resembling, according 
to Professor Huxley, a peach, one surface being a 
little excavated, with a groove or depression running 
from one side of the excavation half way to the 
other pole. It has a funnel-shaped mouth, with a 
curved ciliary process, by which it propels itself 
through the water. 

The animalcular bodies, whose general character 
_ and properties we have been describing, have been 
| arranged by Ehrenberg into two great classes, the 
| Potyeastrica and the Rorarorra,—the one distin- 
| guished by their having many stomachs, and the 
_ other by their curious revolving and wheel-like 

motions. Later writers, however, have arranged 
_ them under five groups, namely, Phytozoa, Protozoa, 
Rotatoria, Tardigrada, and Bacillaria, distinguished 
from each other by characters as precise as can 

be expected on a subject of such difficult investi- 
_ gation, 

The Phytozoa, a term signifying plant-animals, 
, have been considered by some naturalists as animal- 
like plants ; but, whatever name we give them, they 
| certainly stand on the borders of the animal and 
| vegetable kingdom, ‘‘some distinctly belonging to 
the latter, some doubtfully to the former, while 
many pass through such phases of existence that at 
/ one time they assume the characters of animals, 
| and at another those of plants.” The animalcules 
| of this group are generally round or oval, often with 
a long neck, carrying the cilia by which they move. 
Their shape and size are strangely dependent on the 
light which falls uponthem. In addition to the case, 
or covering, and the processes which give strength 
to the animulcule, there are two (occasionally only 
one) cilia, or long filaments, by which they move, 
acting as rudders to turn them on themselves. The 
motions of some are very slow, but of others varied 
and lively ; in some oscillating or rolling ; in others, 
revolving or leaping. They have no mouths or 
stomachs, and must therefore be nourished by im- 
bibing their nutriment through their cells. 

The Phytozoa are multiplied by self-division, or 





into two or more parts, each of which can form 
round itself a gelatinous covering, and assume an 
existence of its own. Another kind of multiplica- 
tion takes place, when, instead of two or more 
single animalcules being formed, a colony is pro- 
duced, consisting of several single cells within a 
common envelope. A still more remarkable repro- 
duction takes place when the division extends 
beyond the third and fourth generation, until 20 or 
40, or 80, or 100, or even 1000 and more, of minute 
cell structures are produced, in order to propagate 
the species by their future development. ‘These 
little bodies hurry about or swarm within the original 
cell, till they are set free by its rupture, each having 
a spindle-shaped figure, terminated by two or four 
cilia, 

The different phases of existence, and the alter- 
nation of generation in the phytozoa, are peculiarly 
interesting. The strange metamorphoses which they 
undergo are well exemplified in the phytozoa of the 
antheridia of Marchantia. They first take the form 
of the genera spirillum and vibrio. At the end of 
two days all of them have become disarticulated, 
and the drop of water which contains them becomes 
milky from numerous globules, like monads in active 
motion. After other two days, the active motion 
has ceased. Soon afterwards these groups are en- 
closed in a membrane, and at the end of the third 
day an amaba is formed, about 1-300th of an inch 
in diameter. In three or four days it grows to be 
1-100th of an inch, and at the end of four or five 
days it becomes spherical and motionless. A 
mucilage now unites them into groups of from ten 
to twenty. At the end of fourteen days from the 
beginning of the experiment, a green point appears 
within the spherical colourless amzba, gradually 
filling up the hollow ; and after acquiring a cuticle, 
it escapes in the form of a bright green cell, like a 
protococeus, an unicellular alga, which ia a few 
days lengthens and becomes an articulated alga. 
In this series of transformations a monas always | 
originates from a spirillum, but a spirillum never 
from a monas. 

The Phytozoa, generally speaking, live in fresh 
water, and are the most abundant and widely 
diffused of created beings. The greater number of 
them are found in infusions, and in fluids in the act 
of decomposition, while others live only in pure 
water. They are propagated with great rapidity, 
and when accumulated they give different colours 
to the water. Some give it a blood-red colour. 
Some form blood-red spots in bread and in meat, 
and others produce the phenomenon of red snow. 
A green colour is produced by a greater number of 
these animalcules, 

The Monadine, or monads, are the smallest of 
created beings—some of them (the monas termo) 
being only the 6000th, and others the 1200th part 
of an inch, so that they require a magnifying power 
of about 500 to exhibit their structure. They are 
supposed to be nothing more than the simplest 
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stage in the existence of many animal and vegetable 
organisms. The monas is a round glutinous sub- 
stance, ‘and is generally colourless, though some- 
times green, yellowish, and reddish. It is one of 
the most common organisms in infusions of animal 
and vegetable matter. Its organ of locomotion is 
@ filiform proboscis near its mouth, by means of 
which it provides its food. The monas is multiplied 
rapidly by self-division, and does not collect into 
clusters. 

The Volvoxine, another family of the Phytozoa, 
derive their name from their rolling motion, and 
are remarkable for the singular beauty of their 
forms. The Volvox Globator, one of the most 
curious of these bodies, consists of a hollow trans- 
parent globe, with small green spots regularly dis- 
tributed. By means of cilia from these spots all 
the movements of the organism are produced. 
When the sphere bursts it discharges a number of 
little spheres, which gradually become like itself, 
their motion being visible before they have left the 
parent cell, When colouring-matter is put into the 
water, strong currents are seen round each globe. 
The Volvoxes are found in shallow pools of clear 
water, in spring and in summer. The largest are 
| about the Ath, the smallest about the ,,th, and a 
| single globule about the ,3,,th of aninch. Ehren- 

berg found Rotifers swimming about within a volvox 

as freely as a fish in a glass globe! 
The Vibrionee are another interesting family of the 
| phytozoa; and now doubly interesting, as we shall 











see, from M. Pasteur’s recent discovery that they 
determine fermentations, They are found in all 
infusions, have neither cases nor appendages, but 
are linked together in threads like chains, the links 
| being sometimes only two or three in number. The 
chains have a writhing motion. In the bacterium 
there is only one single vibrating filament, which 


makes the individuals move in a straight line. In 
the spirillum, the articulations being oblique, the 
chain when elongated becomes spiral. The vibrions 
are propagated by a separation of the links from 
chains of different lengths. 

In the family of Zuglenea, the Zuglena sanguinea 
is a beautiful individual. It is spindle-shaped, with 
a short tail, When young it is green or of a blood- 
red colour, but when grown, some of the specimens 
are both red and green. 

The second group of infusorial life is called Pro- 
tozoa, from Greek words that signify first life, or the 
simplest form of life. Some of these are amorphous, 
and others have a mouth for the admission of food. 
Some with a distinct shape are moved by vibrating 
cilia, and others by variable processes, or false feet, 
which are protruded and again drawn back into 
their body. The Protozoa are therefore divided 
into two families, the Ciliata and the Rhizopoda ; 
the ciliata having a mouth, and moving by cilia, 
and the rhizopoda having no mouth, and being 
moved by the processes already mentioned. 

The Ciliata have an external coat covered with 
vibrating cilia, by which they swim, When this 








coat is hard, it is furnished with bristles, by- which 
they crawl or leap. They have a mouth, a stomach, 
and many of them an opening behind. They mul- 
tiply by self-division, by budding, or by internal 
germs. They vary in size from the 3th to the 
gagth of an inch. They present a great variety of 
shapes, but are always round in outline. They 
pass through a great many phases of existence, 
varying their outline to such a degree that the 
name of Proteus has been applied to them. The 
Enchelus Farcimen devours its own species, though 
nearly as large as itself, widening its mouth, and 
moving about with its half-swallowed food. In 
their motions the Ciliata often stop and reverse 
their course. Professor Owen thinks that their 
motions are not voluntary but automatic, governed 
by stimuli within or without the body, and there- 
fore motions which never tire. In proof of this, 
Ehrenberg observed that they always moved as 
actively in the night as in the day, and therefore 
that they never slept. 

The other family of the Protozoa, namely the 
Rhizopoda, have no cilia, but move by false feet or 
shifting offshoots from their body. The animals 
consist of a soft, tremulous, transparent jelly or 
mucus, constantly changing its shape, by pushing 
out at one or more points the processes or offshoots 
already mentioned. This group contains three well 
marked families, the Amabina, Monothalamia, and 
Foraminifera, the first having no shells, and the 
two last having them. The Monothalamia have 
only one opening to their shells, with one cell; but 
the Foraminifera have numberless small holes in 
their shells, with many chambers. The Rhizopods 
swallow various species of the Ciliata and Rotatoria; 
and within them have been found particles of sand, 
morsels of woollen and cotton cloth, portions of 
Alge and frustules of Diatoms. The Amebina 
and Monothalamia multiply by detaching a portion 
of their substance; but it does not appear that the 
Foraminifera are thus reproduced. The occurrence 
of black globules within some of them is supposed 
to be connected with their reproductive organisa- 
tion, though it is more probable that they are 
multiplied by gemmation. The Amebina occur 
both in fresh and salt water, and are found 
adhering to plants. Some of the Mouothalamia are 
marine, and some are found in fresh water. The 
Foraminifera are all marine, and abound both in 
the living and the fossil state. As they are unable 
to swim, they are generally found crawling on 
aquatic plants, sponges, corals and corallines. 
They have been found both on the surface of the 
sea and at depths of 12,000 feet. The soundings in 
the Atlantic are almost wholly composed of these 
animals. D’Orbigny found 3,840,000, nearly four 
million of them, in an ounce of sand from the 
Antilles ! 

The third group of infusorial animalcules is the 
Roratoria, or RoTirERA, a name derived from the 
wheel-like motion of the wreaths of cilia around 
their head. These creatures have a symmetrical 
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form, with a distinct head and body. Their figure is 


oblong or ovoidal, and they have a firm skin of two 
layers. The rotatory organ is furnished with one 
or two, or even three rows of cilia, by which the 
animal moves and captures its food, the current which 
they produce being directed into its mouth. Muscles, 
annular and longitudinal, exist in most of the Rota- 
toria. They can swim onward either with or with- 
out rotation, using a muscular tail as a rudder ; and 
and they can also crawl as a leech, or leap and 
skip with their long caudal styles. They have a 
distinct stomach, and organs of secretion and sensa- 
tion. Their eye-specks are commonly red. They 
are reproduced by eggs, and very rapidly. Accord- 
ing to Ehrenberg, a Hydatina kept in a separate 
vessel 101 days laid four eggs a day, and their young 
laid the same number when two days old. Hence 
he concluded that on the twelfth day sixteen millions 
may be produced. The young creep out of their 
envelopes, in which they are spirally coiled up, 
stretch themselves, and put their wheels in motion, 
while within it, sometimes occupying two-thirds of 
the bulk of the parent. There are male and 
| female, and sometimes bisexual Rotatoria, the males 
| being very rare. They multiply with such rapidity 


in stagnant pools as to colour the water, rendering 
| it milky or green. 


| The fourth group of infusoria has received the 
| name of TaRDIGRADA, from the tardiness with which 
| they move. They have been called water-bears, 
| from a sort of resemblance to the bear. They are 
| parasitic animals, and live by sucking the fluids of 
others. They are found in the gutters of houses, 
and on water-plants and mosses; and by shaking 


| these plants in a vessel of water they will be found’ 


at the bottom. Their bodies are short and cylin- 
drical. They have an alimentary canal, two eyes, 
and a large ovarium, with a seminal vesicle contain- 
ing spermatozoa. The Tardigrada are all herma- 
phrodites. They produce few but large eggs, which 
are found among the exuvie, or moultings, of the 
animals. The embryo emerges from the egg in a 
| perfect state, They revive after being kept dry for 
years. 

The fifth group of infusorial animalcules has 
| received the name of BaccrLiaRiA, from the general 
| resemblance of many of the species to a staff or 
rod. This very interesting group is divided into 
two families, the desmidiee and diatomacee, the 
| former having a firm but elastic envelope in two 
segments, filled with grass-green chlorophyle, while 
the latter have a dense siliceous envelope, consisting 
| of two opposite valves. The first of these families 
| is generally considered to be plants, and the second 
animals. 

The Desmidiee have an envelope so strong as to 
resist considerable pressure. It is colourless, the 
green colouring matter, which is the same as that 
of plants, being confined to the interior. These 
bodies move slowly onwards, and have an oscilla- 
| ting motion. Their locomotion is ascribed by some 
| Observers to minute cilia, by others to some interior 





vital action, or to the escape of gas. They advance || 
towards the light, occupying the side of the vessel || 
on which the light falls. The grass-green colouring 
matter is distributed in various ways, changing its | 
appearance with age and other causes. There is 
a curious circulation or rotation of the fluid con- 
tents of these bodies, which is finely seen in sun- 
light, as produced by cilia. Beside this circulating | 
and rotatory motion, there is an active movement 
of minute granules within globular vesicles at each 
end of the elongated fronds of some species. The | 
Desmidiee are propagated by self-division, the pro- | 
cess of which is very curious. One half of a frond | 
moves from side to side, the other half being | 
stationary, and its motion increases till it is sepa- | 
rated by a jerk. Reproduction is effected by the | 
apposition or coupling of two cells in two fronds. | 
The contents of the cells are combined, and a 
sporangium is produced. The Desmidiex are found | 
in fresh water in every part of the globe. They | 
form green masses on the surface of standing 
water, discharging oxygen rapidly during sunshine, | 
and again returning to the bottom in the evening. 
The Desmidiee are the food of various small | 
aquatic animals, and the oxygen which they dis- | 
charge has been supposed to preserve the freshness 
of water. 

The other family of the Baccillaria group, namely, 
the Diatomacee, have a peculiar interest, from the 
siliceous envelopes in which they live, and which | 
are preserved in all their beauty after the animals 
themselves have perished. Each individual dia- 
tom in its envelope of silex is called a frustule, con- 
sisting of two valves, connected by athird segment, | 
and enclosing a soft substance, generally brownish | 
yellow. The bodies which compose this family have | 
a great variety of forms. The frustules are some- | 
times long and narrow, like a weaver’s shuttle or | 
a boat, sometimes square, or globular, or wedge- | 
shaped, or cylindrical like a pill-box. The frustules | 
occur single, or attached toa stalk, or linked together 
in chains, or adhering in tufts. The siliceous shells | 
have only one cavity. Neither a red heat nor the | 
strongest acids affect these shells. The silex does | 
not polarise light, but this arises from its extreme 
thinness, for a film of quartz crystal of the same | 
thickness would not polarise light visibly. The 
siliceous shells are marked with fine lines or striz, 
which may sometimes be resolved into rows of 
minute dots, and hence they are used as the finest 
test-objects for the microscope. Some have sup- 
posed that these markings are grooves or depres- 
sions; but Professor Bailey has made it highly 
probable that they are ribs, or the thickest part of 
the shell. The cavity of the shell contains a soft 
substance, with many granules and globules of a 
brownish colour, clustered round the nucleus or 
centre of the cavity. 

The multiplication of the Diatoms is produced by 
a division of the frustules. The valves separate by 
the increase of the connecting membrane. The 
nucleus within is divided into two parts, the original 
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cell is cut in two, silex is deposited so as to produce 
new valves, and two frustules are generated, which, 
after being separated, have an independent exist- 
ence. Each Diatom is again doubled, so as to per- 
petuate the species ; and if we suppose this process 
to occupy twenty-four hours, the progeny of a single 
Diatom would in the course of a month amount 
to one thousand millions of individuals—a result 
which, as Professor Smith observes, ‘‘ will in some 
degree explain the sudden, or at least rapid, ap- 
pearance of vast numbers of these organisms in 
localities where they were but a short time pre- 
viously either unrecognised, or only sparingly 
diffused.” 

These bodies are supposed also to multiply by 
the process of conjugation, which, according to 
Professor Smith, takes place in four ways :—bhy 
two parent frustules generating a single sporangium, 
or by their generating two; or by the contents of 
one Diatom escaping from the separated valves, in- 
creasing, and becoming a sporangium; or by a single 
frustule producing two sporangia by conjugation. 

The Diatoms live in the earth, in the ocean, and 
in the atmosphere, and are more widely distributed 
than any other organised beings. They are found 
in fresh, salt, and brackish waters, in damp earth, 
and about the roots of plants. They are thrown 
into the atmosphere by volcanoes, and are carried 
by the winds over the surface of the globe. They 
may be seen by the eye when accumulated in such 
numbers as to colour the water. According to Dr. 
Hooker, they are so numerous in the newly formed 
ice of the whole Antarctic ocean, as to stain the 
sea, as far as the eye can reach, of an ochreous 
colour. Their dead and decomposing bodies form 
the greater part of a submarine bank 400 miles long 
and 120 wide between the parallels of 76° and 78° 
of S. latitude, and the meridians of 165° E. and 
160° W. longtitude.* They often form from one- 
fourth to one-third of the fine mud of rivers, such 
as the Thames, the Elbe, the Scheldt, and the 
Columbia in America, where there is a bed of clay, 
500 feet thick, entirely composed of fresh-water 
infusoria. In the Island of Mull, Dr. Gregory found 
a Diatomaceous deposit resembling chalk, ‘‘ which 
hardly contains anything beside siliceous organic 
remains.” 

The abundance of infusorial animals and other 
matter in the atmosphere has been placed beyond a 
doubt by Ehrenberg. In the showers of dust which 
frequently fall, and in what is called blood rain and 
meteoric paper, he found above a hundred different 
species of Diatoms. A dust shower that fell at 
Lyons in 1846 contained solid matter which weighed 
7200 cwt. !+ 





* “Report of British Association,” 1847, p. 84. 

+ Such of our readers as desire to see the beautiful 
forms of the Infusorial Animalcules, and to receive further 
information on the subject, are referred to the magnifi- 
cent works of Professor Sacestietns to Pritchard’s ‘ His- 
tory of Infusoria,” 1861; Griffith ang Henfrey’s ** Micro- 
graphical Dictionary,” 1856 ; Carpenter’s ‘‘ Revelations of 
the Microscope,” 1856, and the ‘** Microscopical Journal.” 








When we first hear of ‘‘Life in a Drop of Water,” 


the idea would hardly oceur to us that creatures, 
which require a powerful microscope to show them, 


could be of any service to man, and still less that || 


they performed important functions in the economy 
of our globe. Diatomaceous deposits have been 
used as valuable manures in Holland, and at New- 
haven in America, where they greatly increase the 
fertility of the soil, and the remarkable richness of 


the rice fields in South Carolina is due to the same | 


cause. The Tripoli, forming beds in different 
localities, is composed of Diatoms, and is employed 
both in the useful and the fine arts. It is em- 
ployed in Germany for polishing domestic utensils 
of iron, and it forms the fine siliceous sand which is 
used in the manufacture of porcelain. 

Dr. Hooker is of epinion that on the Antarctic 
deposits of the Diatomacea already mentioned, ‘‘ the 
whole of the animal kingdom which swarms in the 
waters of the Antarctic Ocean, perhaps, ultimately 
depends for its existence ;” and he thinks also that 
they purify the vitiated atmosphere, as plants of a 
higher order do in more temperate regions. But it 


is not the inhabitants of the sea only that the 


Diatoms feed. In some parts of Lapland and 
Hungary, and in other parts of the world, they 
form an article of food in seasons of famine. In 
Java, an earth called Yanah, containing infusorial 
animalcules, is eaten as a delicacy by the inhabit- 
ants of Samarang and Java. 


A very singular use of the infusorial animalcules 


has been recently discovered by M. Pasteur, a dis- 


tinguished chemist, and a member of the Academy | 


of Sciences in the Imperial Institute of France. 


He has shown that the animalcules of the family of || 


Vibrione have the property of determining fermen- 
tations, and can live and multiply indefinitely with- 
out any contact with the air of the atmosphere. 
The fermentation which these creatures produce is 
the butyritic.* The vibrions which have this 
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curious property, are less than the 17000th part 
of an inch in breadth. They have the form of small | 
cylindrical rods, generally straight and rounded at | 
their ends. They exist as single individuals, united | 
in chains of two, three, or four, or even more joints. 
The length of the joint varies from the 17000th to 
the 1250th of an inch. They advance by a sliding 
motion, during which their bodies remain rigid, and 


experience slight undulations. They whirl round, |) 


and tremble actively in the anterior and posterior 
parts of their body. The undulations in their move- 
ments are very perceptible when the size of the 
animalcule is the 17000th part of an inch. They 
are often bent at one of their ends, and sometimes 
at both, a peculiarity not common at the commence- 
ment of their life. They are reproduced by the 
separation of the joints into young Vibrions. 

By more recent experiments, M. Pasteur has 


found that the fermentation of tartrate of lime is || 
also determined by an infusory animalcule, living || 


* “Comptes Rendus,” 25th Feb., 1861, tome lii. p. 344. 
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without free oxygen gas, and belonging to the 
Vibrions, though very different in appearance from 
the one which produces the butyritic fermenta- 
| tion. 

From these investigations, M. Pasteur concludes 
| that there are two kinds of life among infusory 
|| animalcules,—one which requires the presence of 
| oxygen gas, and another which does not require it, 
|| and which is always accompanied with the character 
| of a ferment ; and he expects to show that the first 
|| of these classes are the ferments of putrefaction, 
'| whether it takes place with or without the contact 
'| of air.* 

When we find that the creatures hardly visible 
in a drop of water are performing an important part 
in the geological formations now going on before our 
|| eyes, we need not wonder that they have taken an 
|| active part in the past economy of our globe. In 
every quarter of the world the Foraminifere form 
|| a large portion of the calcareous anu tertiary rocks. 
They are the principal ingredient in limestone rocks 
used in building, such as those which form the 
Pyramids of Egypt. They are abundant in the 
|| tertiary rocks of South Carolina, Charleston being 
|| built on a bed of marl 236 feet thick. ‘‘ They are 
|| still at work,” says Dr. Bailey, ‘‘in countless thou- 
| sands on the coast, filling up harbours, forming 
|| shoals, and depositing shells, to record the present 
state of the seashore, as their predecessors now 
eutombed beneath Charleston have done with regard 
to ancient coasts.” The Foraminifere have not 
been found in the Silurian or Devonian rocks, nor 
in the Permian, Triassic, and Jurassic strata. 

The geological interest of the Diatomacee is still 
greater than that of the Foraminifere. They are 
produced and accumulated with much rapidity 
in hot weather, and in stagnant waters. <A 
pound of them may be collected in half an hour ; 
and as he found that a grain of this matter con- 
tained a hundred million Diatoms, Ehrenberg 
thought it not impossible that they might form 
rocks. That they do this is now placed beyond a 
| doubt. They form large portions of the present sur- 
|| faces of the earth, and particularly of the rocks of 
|| the tertiary period. They form also extensive strata 
of Tripoli, or polishing slate, at Franzenbad and 
Bilin in Bohemia. They are found even in the 
carboniferous and Silurian rocks. They occur in 
the semiopal found in the polishing slate, in the 
chalk-flints, and even in the noble-opal of the por- 
phyritic rocks. 

While the ‘‘life in a drop of water” has thus been 
an important agent in its geological relations, and 
even in the economical operations of chemistry, an 
inquiry into its origin has presented it in a still 
more remarkable aspect, as connected with pro- 
found questions in physiology and natural religion. 
When an aqueous infusion, deprived by boiling of 
any life it might contain, is found after a few days’ 
exposure to air to be swarming with animalcules, it 





* “Comptes Rendus,” Mars, 1863, tome lvi. p. 416. 





is not unreasonable to suppose that they were 
spontaneously generated, or, what is the same thing, 
that they had no parents, and were formed out of 
the organic matter in which they were found. 
From the time of Aristotle, who believed in the 
spontaneous generation of larger animals, the sub- | 
ject has been one of angry controversy among 
naturalists. The men who, in modern times, have 
formed suns and planets and systems without the | 
direct agency of a Creator, were eager to ascribe the 
origin of life to electrical or chemical agents, and to 
derive from a primitive monad—an atom of gelatine 
—the noblest forms of animal and intellectual life. 
Their opinions found an apparent sanction in the 
birth and multiplication of the infusoriz, and men 
without faith willingly yielded to the delusion. 
But when science advanced, and the microscope put 
on its high powers of research, the doctrine of 
spontaneous generation met with formidable op- 
ponents; and when, a few years ago, it forced 
itself into notice by its connection with speculations 
equally extravagant, the French Academy of Science 
offered the Alhumbert prize for 1862 for ‘‘the best 
experiments to throw a light on the question of 
generation called spontaneous.” Many valuable 
memoirs were sent to the Academy, but the prize 
was unanimously adjudged to M. Pasteur, now a 
member of the Institute, for his memoir ‘‘On the 
organised corpuscles which exist in the atmosphere, ”* 
in which he refutes the theory of spontancous 
generation, called heterogenie by its supporters, and 
establishes that of panspermia, or seeds everywhere, 
the name given to the opposite truth. In this 
unanimous decision the most distinguished natu- 
ralists of France have pronounced the doom of a 
dangerous speculation which had long bafiied the 
ingenuity of the ablest inquirers. 

That the ‘‘life in a drop of water” is produced 
by living germs existing in the atmosphere has | 
been placed beyond a doubt by the researches of 
M. Pasteur. He has shown that organised corpuscles | 
are suspended in the ordinary air which we breathe, 
and that these corpuscles produce the life which | 
we have been studying in a drop of water. In | 
order to corroborate this important truth, he under- | 
took to prove that animalcules were not produced 
by air entirely free from the germs which existed 
in the air around us; and for this purpose he 
carried twenty glass receivers to the foot of the 
Jura mountains, other twenty to the top of one of its 
highest peaks, and other twenty to the glacier of 
Montanvert, and filled them with the pure air of 
these elevated localities, Out of these sixty glass 
vessels only fourteen produced animalcules, when a 
suitable infusion was exposed to the action of the 
air which they contained—the other forty-six pro- 
ducing no infusoriz in the same fluid. M. Pouchet, 
a distinguished naturalist of Rouen, and MM. Joly 
and Musset, of Toulouse, have striven, with great 





* “Annales des Sciences Naturelles,”” 1861, Zoologie, 
tome xvi. pp. 1—99. 
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ability, to refute the conclusions obtained by M. 
Pasteur, and have appealed to air from the Pyre- 
nees, and even from Monte Rosa and the top of 
Mont Blanc, which invariably produced animalcules 
in putrescent infusions. M. Pasteur, however, in 
replying to their statements, has shown that they 
did not take the necessary precaution to exclude 
the possibility of germs passing from the bodies of 
the guides and the observers, and from the instru- 
ments employed, into the air which they collected. 
But whatever explanation may be given of the 
result which the three provincial philosophers 
obtained, the undeniable fact that pure air from 
the Jura and the glaciers was unable to generate 
animalcules in a suitable infusion, placed it beyond 
a doubt that infusorial, like all other life, is pro- 
duced from parental germs existing in the lower 
atmosphere, and even in the upper.* 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist respect- 
ing the origin of animalcular life, there is but one 
opinion about its universal diffusion. In the lower 
atmosphere in which we live, the air is full of par- 
ticles, mineral and vegetable, from substances inju- 
rious to health, and of millions of animalcules born 
and bred in putrid marshes, and in the countless 
charnel-houses of civilisation. Neither power, nor 





* By experiments of a different kind, but equally deci- 
sive, published only a few days ago, M. Bechamp has 
confirmed the great truth established by M. Pasteur. 
See “‘Comptes Rendus,” 7th Dec. 1863, vol. lvii. p. 568. 





wealth, nor science, can purify the air which they 
poison, or strangle the scorpions which it breeds, 
The storm that changes our aérial food, may leave | 
us in a less salubrious atmosphere, and the zephyr’s | 
breath even, that wafts to us the perfumes of sum- 
mer, may mingle with them the malaria through 
which they have passed. The thunder-bolt from 
above may precipitate in meteorites the solid particles 
in the atmosphere; but the ascending lightning 
stroke again carries them upward from the metalli- 
ferous rocks around us. The cunning of the chemist 
cannot throw down the poison that twinkles in the 
sunbeams, or slay the vampires that swarm under 
our roofs. In the meadows, and on the heath—on 
the river side, and on the granite peak,—in the day, 
and in the night,—in our food and in our drink, we 
cannot escape from the atoms of poison which we 
breathe, and the legions of swarming, crawling, 
and whirling life which are ever at work within us,* 
and without us, and around us. The epidemics, 
which are ever filling our homes with mourning, 
are, doubtless, the slow and the sudden growth of 
these deleterious visitants. The lance and the 
leech cannot cope with them, and all the correctives 
in the Pharmacopeeia are equally powerless. There 
is no relief but in resignation—no comfort but in 
the true anodyne of life—‘‘ Toy wit BE DONE.” 





* The secretion of the mouth contains species of Monas 
and of Vibrio, and filaments of a fungus. 





THE TWEED 


I Lay in my bed-room at Peebles, 
With the window-curtains drawn, 

While there stole over hills of pasture and pine 
The un-resplendent dawn. 


And in the deep silence I listen’d, 
With a pleased, half-waking heed, 

To the sound that ran through the ancient town— 
The shallow-brawling Tweed. 


For the sound was a realisation 
Of dream: and I felt like one 

Who first sees the Alps, or the Pyramids, 
World-old, in the setting sun ; 


First crossing the purple Campagna 
Beholds the wonderful dome, 

Which a thought of Michael Angelo hung 
In the golden air of Rome. 


And all through the summer morning 
I felt it a joy indeed, 

To whisper again and again to myself 
‘*This is the voice of the Tweed !” 


Of Melrose, Neidpath and Dryburgh, 
Norham Castle, brown and bare ; 





AT PEEBLES. 


The merry sun shining on merry Carlisle, 
And the Bush aboon Traquair, 


I had dream’d: but more of the river, 
That, shining mile on mile, 

Flow’d through my imagination, 
As through Egypt flows the Nile. 


Was it absolute truth, or a dreaming 
Which the wakeful day disowns, 

That I heard something more in the stream as it ran, 
Than water breaking on stones— 


Now the hoofs of a flying moss-trooper,— 
Now a blood-hound’s bay half-caught,— 

The distant blast of a hunting horn,— 
The burr of Walter Scott? 


Who knows? But of this I am certain, 
That but for the ballads and wails,— 

That make passionate, dead things, stocks and stones, 
Make piteous, woods and dales, — 


The Tweed were as poor as the Amazon 
That, for all the years it has roll’d, 
Can tell but how fair was the morning-red, 
How sweet the evening-gold. 
ALEXANDER SMITH. 
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THE pawnbroker is necessarily the poor man’s 
banker, regard him as we may, and, if he charged 
a fair and moderate rate of interest, he might often 
be of great service to his customer. 
many instances, his business is conducted according 
to the provisions of the Act of Parliament, and 
proper caution is exercised by him in the reception 
of property—no one has any right to blame the 
individual, although the system is open to censure. 
Where, however, as is too often the case, the pawn- 
broker exacts far more than the legal rate of 
interest,—where the few provisions'of the Acts of 
Parliament—which are much more in his favour 
than in that of the depositor—are constantly and 
systematically evaded, these abuses press very 
heavily on the poor. It is a notorious fact, that in 
all the poorer and more degraded neighbourhoods, 
the pawnshops and marine-store dealers abound 
most and flourish. 

Pawnbroking in England is in private ‘hands, 
but in France it is in the hands of the State, who 
derive a revenue from it, which is used for charitable 
purposes, and protect the poor from the impositions, 
heavy rates of interest, and sacrifices of property, 
which they constantly have to endure here. The 
careful and precise manner in which the managers 
of the Mont de Piété act before they grant a loan, 
effectually prevents that institution from becoming 
what the pawnbrokers and marine-store dealers too 
often are in this country—encouragers of thieves 
and receivers of stolen goods. The French thief 
knows his business too well to confide his spoil to 
the care of the Mont de Piété. The French law 
throws its protecting shield over the property of 
the subject by rendering the disposal or pledging of 
stolen goods difficult ; whilst in this country it is 
too often the direct interest of the pawnbroker to 
shelter crime from detection, as much as possible, 
in order not to have to give up booty to its rightful 
owners. Perhaps it is not too much to say that if 
there were no pawnbrokers, dolly-shop keepers, or 
marine-store dealers, or, if they were under a more 
strict and genuine supervision, there would be an 
immense diminution of theft in England. 

The Mont de Piété receives no pledges from any 
pawner who cannot bring distinct proof of his 
identity. In most cases the managers insist upon 
seeing the receipt for rent, which often enables 
them to stop a tenant in furnished lodgings from 
pawning his landlord’s property. Many articles 
are pledged by agents, who are responsible for all 
representations made on behalf of their employers. 
The French laws for preventing the sale of stolen 
property are very severe. The French dealers in 
gold, precious stones, and other valuable articles, 
are bound not to pay for the purchase of such 
‘property anywhere but in the houses of the sellers, 
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after making due inquiry of the neighbours and the 
house-porters. 

The pawnbroker in England does not confine his 
attention only to money-lending. In poor neigh- 
bourhoods he keeps a shop where unredeemed 
property appears to lie for sale, but which is, in 
fact, a warehouse for delusive bargains. This shop 
is a store-house for articles of the commonest 
description—Birmingham guns, pistols, tools of 
defective metal or finish, jewels of bad quality, 
imitation gold, and generally all kinds of manu- 
facturing failures and deceptions. The pawnbroker, 
owing to his reputation for getting things at iess 
than half their value, can always obtain a better 
price for such articles than the ordinary trader. In 
rich neighbourhoods, the pawnbrokers have other 
shops for the sale of spurious antiquities—cracked 
china, yellow Carrara statuary, and dusky oil 
pictures. Not long ago a man was taken before 
the magistrates for stealing a large bronze figure 
while it was acquiring the market signs of venerable 
old age. This figure—a modern cast of a certain 
value—had been put down a sewer, that the foul 
gases might give it that mouldy “‘ patina” tint so 
much sought after by art-collectors; and afterwards 
it was exposed on the roof of a house to relieve it 
from an unpleasant odour. While it was taking 
the air in this position, it was carried off by the 
thief, whose examination only taught art-collectors 
another of those lessons which they never seem to 
protit by. . 

Many of the large pawnbrokers derive an income 
from deposited plate and jewels by lending them to | 
persons for dinner-parties and balls. An assistant 
is often sent to watch the plate in the disguise of a | 
head-waiter, and he generally lingers in the hall 
until her ladyship has done with the jewels. In 
some cases, the borrowers give full security for 
these loans, and then all such precautions are of 
course rendered unnecessary. 

The substance of those parliamentary regulations 
under which pawnbrokers are supposed to conduct 
their business, may be stated in a very few words. 
When the amount lent on any pledge exceeds forty 
shillings, and does not exceed ten pounds, the legal 
interest is fixed at the rate of fifteen per cent. per 
annum. On pledges below forty shillings, twenty 
per cent. per annum is payable, and these charges 
include all claims for warehouse-room. When the 
pledges are redeemed within six days beyond the 
expiration of a month, only one month’s interest can 
be legally charged; when not more than thirteen 
days have elapsed, only one half-month’s interest in 
addition to the month’s, can be demanded, and the 
second month’s full interest can only be claimed 
| when the term has exceeded the first month by 
| fourteen days. 
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The pawnbroker is bound to keep books giving a 
description of goods pledged, the name and address 
of the pawner, and to give a ticket with full par- 
ticulars, for which he receives a sum varying from 
one halfpenny to four-pence, according to the sum 
advanced. The pawnbroker is forbidden to buy or 
take in pledge unfinished goods, linen, or apparel, 
and when he breaks this rule he is liable to forfeit 
double the amount lent and to restore the goods to 
the owners. He is allowed to sell unredeemed 
pledges by public auction at the expiration of 
twelve months, after advertising in some newspaper 
his name and address, the number of the pledge, 
and the month in which it was deposited. As a 
small check upon this power, the pawners are 
allowed to give notice to the pawnbrokers in writing 
not to sell the pledges for three months beyond the 
twelve. 

_ The pawnbroker is ordered to keep an account in 
a book of all prices brought at such auctions by the 
unredeemed pledges, and to return any balance 
remaining after deducting the interest and expenses 
of sale. He is bound to allow the pawners to 
examine this account on payment of one penny. 
He is not allowed to purchase pledges that are in 
his custody, nor to take pledges from persons under 
twelve years of age or from intoxicated persons. 
He is also ordered to exhibit in a public part of his 
shop a list of the legal rates of interest, an account 
of what tickets and memoranda are to be delivered 
free of charge, and the expense of supplying a new 
ticket for a lost one. 

From these provisions of the Act of Parliament 
it will be seen that the poor man’s banker obtains 
fifteen and twenty per cent. interest—besides the 
amount paid for tickets—on loaus for which he has 
afar better security than that often given for money 
advanced at five per cent. The pawnbroker fixes 
the amount he is willing to lend—seldom more than 
one-third of the marketable value of the pledge 
tendered ; and where the loan exceeds ten pounds, 
it is advanced on what is called an agreement, 
written on stamped paper, which gives the pawn- 
broker the right of sale or of keeping the goods for 
the sum lent, and of extorting as much interest as 
his own greed and the necessities of his customer 
will allow. As loans of this character are not under 
the control of the Act of Parliament, the pawn- 
broker is not compelled to show his books, nor to 
give any information in case the goods have been 
dishonestly acquired. He can dispose of them in 
any way he may think fit, within the terms of his 
agreement, and he may almost snap his fingers at 
the rightful owners. In most cases of fraudulent 
bankruptcy the above is the mode in which the 
property of the creditors is often disposed of. A 
case occurred, some years ago, in which a woman, 
who had started as a jeweller, defrauded several 
manufacturers and diamond-merchants by pledging 
their goods, as soon as they were obtained, to one 
of these receivers. Every difficulty was thrown in 
the way of the creditors who wanted to get a sight 








of the property, only to ascertain whether it was 
worth redeeming. No pawnbroker can honestly 
pretend that he believes there is nothing wrong 
when a tradesman continually pawns his stock and 
never redeems it, or when goods are carried almost 
direct from the warehouse to the pawnshop without 
the ‘‘ private marks ” of the wholesale dealer even 
being torn off. There are too many auctioneers and 
‘* job-houses,” of apparent respectability, who deal 
largely in these dishonest ‘‘bargains,” but the 
pawnbroker encourages such frauds far more than 
any other tradesman. 

The legal rates of interest ranging from fifteen to 
twenty per cent. (in France the rate is fixed at 
twelve per cent. per annum, with one half per cent. 
for valuation) are not always high enough to satisfy 
the poor man’s banker. In far too many cases the 
pawnbroker will cheat his ignorant and needy 
customer with au arithmetical juggle. On a 
pledge of three shillings, for which the legal rate 
is three farthings a month, and for twelve months 
sevenpence-farthing, he will often exact ninepence, 
which he reckons in the following manner :— 
Interest on 3s., 3d. per month, multiplied by 12, 
equal 9d., which sounds correct, but if calculated 
properly would stand thus :—Interest on 3s. for 
twelve months at twenty per cent. per annum, 7}d. 
This nefarious practice, which is called ‘‘ taking the 
long interest,” although it enormously increases the 
pawnbroker’s profits, may only rob the poor man of 
a trifle, but trifles are an object to that suffering 
class who have to supply their pressing wants 
with the proceeds of three-shilling pledges. Two 
or three pence may only represent the value of a 
loaf of bread, but a loaf of bread may often repre- 
sent a life snatched from the arms of death, and 
one disgraceful case of starvation less to be recorded 
by the Great Registrar-General. 

There used to be a certain class of informers who 
kept the pawnbrokers to some degree in check, 
and though a vile and unreliable body, they were 
not altogether useless, The pawnbrokers, however, 
soon bribed these amateur detectives into silence 
with annual presents distributed at Christmas. The 
plan of these informers was to pledge articles and to 
redeem them at the end of the month and six days. 
The pawnbroker, having got into a habit of cheating, 
would mechanically charge the illegal two months 
interest, thus putting himself into the hands of the 
informer, aud being compelled to effect a compro- 
mise. Atone period there was nearly a dozen of 
these informers who each had a regular annuity of 
one or two guineas from three or four hundred 
London pawnbrokers, but now the magistrates have 
very properly discountevanced this spy-system, and 
it can scarcely be said to exist. 

Many pawnbrokers, when an article has remained 
in pledge a few days beyoud the twelvemonth, will 
take one penny per month (supposing the sum lent 
is three shillings), thus fining their poor and igno- 
rant customers thirteen pence on the false ground 
that the article has been forfeited. "When an appli- 
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cation of this kind is made for an article, a more 
serious imposition is often practised. The article 
is privately examined, and if it promises to yield 
much more at a sale than the money lent upon it, 
with interest and overcharges, the pledger is told 
that it has been sold. As the pawnbroker rarely 
lends more than the third of its market-value on 
any pledge, the loss to the pawner by this imposi- 
tion is very great. Many pawnbrokers adopt this 
plan of dealing when articles have been left only a 
day beyond the twelvemonth. Sometimes, when 
the article pledged is an old family relic, one of 
those tokens of affection, the saddest of all pledges, 
which no money could replace, it is natural for the 
poor applicant to express much anxiety for the loss. 
This anxiety is too often observed and traded upon 
by the unscrupulous pawnbroker, who offers to try 
and re-purchase it from the imaginary buyer. If 
his offer is accepted, as it generally is with eagerness, 
he charges two or three times the money lent for 
his supposed trouble, and fresh pledges are often 
brought in to make up this payment. 

Although the Act of Parliament forbids them to 
take more than a month’s interest, supposing one 
month and six days to have elapsed since the pledge 
was deposited, yet in too many instances the full 
two months’ interest is exacted, with extras. The 
interest-tables fixed in the shops are often placed 
where they cannot be easily read, and too many of 
the pawnbrokers’ poorer customers are uot accus- 
tomed to difficult reading. 

Many pawnbrokers in poor neighbourhoods each 
deliver from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
pledges on a Saturday~night — some even deliver 
them on a Sunday morning—and on these pledges 
the overcharges of interest reach a very considerable 
amount in the course of the year. Four to five 
pounds a week is a common sum to be pilfered in 
one house in this way by the master and his assis- 
tants, the money being put into a box which is 
emptied late on Saturday night, and which is some- 
times honestly called a ‘‘Robbery Box.” Of course, 
it is needless to add that the assistants have a 
certain share of this plunder, given them by their 
employer to encourage them in further sharp 
dealing. With such teaching we can hardly feel 
surprised that they sometimes turn round and rob 
their teachers. 

Another very common and shameful fraud on the 
poor is the practice of exacting an extra sum for 
professing to take particular care of any article. If 
a new Sunday coat or a silk dress is brought to the 
pawnbroker this extra sum is demanded for putting 
it in a separate drawer. The money—twopence or 
threepence a week—is often readily paid for this 
supposed advantage, but the coat or dress is rarely 
better treated for the payment. All these exactions 
—though trifling, if taken separately—amount in 
the aggregate to a large sum. A man who pledges 
his coat, a woman who pledges her dress every 
Monday, and takes it out again every Saturday 
night or Sunday morning—and pawners of this 





character may be numbered by thousands—will pay 
a frightful rate of interest in the course of the 
year, often far more than the amount of the loan, 
When money is lent upon furniture, a heavy rate 
is often charged for warehousing, contrary to the 
spirit of the Act of Parliament; and warehouse- 
rent is often charged for a bed, a demand that is 
thoroughly illegal. 

The regulation which orders the pawnbroker to 
take the name and address of the person pawning, 
and to give a ticket specifying all particulars, is 
constantly evaded. As a general rule, the pawn- 
broker merely asks the name of the pledger, and 
puts down any address that passes through his 
mind. When pressed upon this point, he says that 
he generally knows his customers too well to 
require such a register. The experiment has been 
recently tried of sending round a perfect stranger to 
about twenty of the largest houses in the trade, and 
in no instance was the address asked for, nor any 
inquiry made, In one case, the pawnbroker put | 
down ‘Fleet Street,” without asking a question. | 
None of these pawnbrokers could have known 
whether the goods tendered were stolen or not, 
The pledger went unknown and remained unknown; | 
and the articles were taken in without the ‘slightest 
questioning. It is true that if they had been stolen, 
the pawnbrokers would have been compelled to give 
them up, and so it appears to be against their | 
interest to take in stolen property ; but it must be 
remembered that they only disgorge on conviction | 
of the thief, and have therefore a strong motive to | 
prevent detection as much as possible. Even if one | 
case be discovered, there are probably fifty that go 
undiscovered, while by the system of agreements, 
before alluded to, the pawnbroker gets rid of all | 
liability, except that incurred by ordinary pur- | 
chasers of stolen property. 

The numerous instances in which poor needle- 
women have been punished for pawning goods 
entrusted to their care to make up, proves that the 
rule which forbids the pawnbroker to take in un- | 
finished goods, linen, or apparel, is constantly 
broken. Not long since, a clerk in a wholesale 
house was detected in robbing his employers of 
several pieces of silk and velvet, and he confessed 
that for five years he had been stealing and pledging || 
these goods, and that he had rarely been asked any 
questions by the pawnbrokers. He invariably pro- | 
duced the goods from under his waistcoat, and he 
had habitually pledged them at five or six shops, | 
tearing up the tickets. The merchants who had 
been defrauded wrote to all the pawnbrokers, giving 
a description of the goods, and offering to pay half 
the sum advanced, but they only got back a yery 
small portion of their property. 

The regulation framed to compel the pawnbroker 
to sell unredeemed pledges at the end of twelve 
months, if not requested in writing by the pawner 
to hold them for three months longer, and to hand 
over any surplus to the pledger, and to allow an 
inspection of accounts on the payment of a penny, 
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is a rule that is broken in the most bare-faced 
manner. By the system of ‘knock-outs”—much 
exposed lately—and other means, the pawnbroker 
always succeeds in defrauding his ignorant and help- 
less customers. The ‘‘knock-out” system is an 
auction room combination—a conspiracy doubtless 
in law—by which a sale by auction is reduced to an 
empty ceremony. The pawnbroker and his friends 
agree not to bid one against another, while one is 
instructed to buy for the rest. After a few bids for 
the sake of appearances, the lot is knocked down to 
this bidder at a nominal price, unless there is much 
unusual competition in the room, and the second or 
real auction takes place later in the day at a tavern, 
where the pawnbroker and his disbanded confede- 
rates really bid against each other over the dinner- 
table. The difference between the price realised 
here, and the price which the article fetched at the 
auction-room goes into a general fund, to be divided 
amongst the conspirators. Of course, the first, or 
auction-room price, is the one which is registered 
for the inspection of the pawner, should such in- 
spection ever be demanded. If this price seems too 
high to the greedy pawnbroker, it is immediately 
lowered, and entered in a duplicate book, which is 
kept entirely to show to inquirers. The auctioneers 
invariably refuse to give any information, and such 
frauds aré therefore perpetrated with impunity. 
The poor pawner is robbed still further by being 
charged with a fancy commission on the sale, 
supposing he should ever come forward to claim his 
withered surplus. The pawnbroker pays five per 
cent. to the auctioneer for selling the goods, or 
rather for allowing his room to be used for a 
**knock-out ” combination, but the poor pawner is 
charged fifteen per cent. on the price realised at the 
auction-mart. 

The numbers of children of tender years, and of 
staggering drunkards, who may be seen at certain 
hours on certain days coming out of the greasy 
side-entrances of pawn-shops, are proofs how little 
the regulations of the Act forbidding the encourage- 
ment of such customers are regarded. The pawn- 
broker professes to know that the children are 
authorised by their parents to pledge; but the Act 
is very precise on this point, and much harm is 
done to the children by encouraging them. 

The pawnbroker, with all his keenness, is occa- 
sionally deceived by swindlers. Not long ago a 
cask of wine was received as a valuable pledge, 
which turned out to be only water with a bladder 
of wine inserted in it. Beds have been taken in, 
before now, with children inside them ; and parcels 
of gloves, only made for the right or left hand, have 
been pawned as pairs, and bought back by a con- 
federate of the pawner for a mere trifle. The man 
who preys systematically upon the innocent pawn- 
broker by pledging articles made up for pawning 
and nothing else, is called a “ duffer,” and the term 





is often applied to the articles he pledges. As soon 
as a particular tool is superseded by a new inven. 
tion, and consequently becomes almost worthless, 
the duffer will send it round to the pawnbrokers . 
and, by the aid of male and female agents, wil] 
succeed in getting rid of a large quantity, before 
the pawnbroker hears of the change in its value, 
Sometimes the duffer appears in a more distin- 
guished shape; and we have heard of an aristocratic 
pledger who pawned and redeemed a really valuable 
jewel several times, until the pawnbroker’s con- 
fidence was gained, and then tendered a spurious 
copy of the property, which was accepted, and 
never reclaimed. 

When an unscrupulous pawnbroker—and very 
few are scrupulous, or they would hardly remain 
in the business—has a few articles in his possession 
on which he has lent, by mistake, more money than 
they would fetch in a sale-room, he revenges himself 
on society in a peculiar manner. He ties these 
articles up in separate parcels, and pawns them to 
himself at fancy prices. The tickets made out for 
these goods are then intrusted to a duffer, who 
gets part of his living by selling pawn-tickets in 
public-houses. The duffer receives a large share of 
the money which he gets for these false tickets ; || 
and the unfortunate buyers, after going to the shop, || 
paying the interest due, and looking at the pledges, | 
of course decline to redeem them. They sell their | 
tickets for what they can get, and other buyers go | 
through the same unprofitable ceremony. By this | 
plan, which breaks the rule forbidding him to buy || 
pledges in his custody, the pawnbroker often gets || 
three or four months’ interest paid to him in a | 
week, which more than counterbalances the losses | 








he often sustains from duffers. 

It may be gathered from the foregoing statements 
that most of the legislative rules intended to regu- 
late pawnbroking are systematically evaded, and 
that the poorer classes pay most extravagant rates 
of interest for loans upon personal property. Half 
the impositions pointed out could often be plausibly 
explained away as clerical errors, even if poor men 
could afford the time and money to set up as 
prosecutors. The law may be impartial, but it | 
certainly is not cheap, and prosecuting is a luxury 
only reserved for the rich. 

The trade of pawnbroking, as at present carried 
on, reflects no credit either upon lender or borrower. 
The pawnbroker works under an evil reputation; 
and the pawner slinks to borrow money on good | 
security, as if he was going to rob a till. If | 
capitalists, seeking for safe investments, and phi- 
lanthropists, trying to benefit the poor, were to | 
turn their attention to model-pawnbroking, they || 
might found a Mont de Piété, without the interven- || 
tion of the State, that would be a most beneficial | 
institution in the squalid neighbourhoods of our 
large cities. JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 
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Waar will Babbicombe Bay yield us this fine 
February morning? One thing at least it yields, a 
magnificent coast view ; and this is scarcely affected 
by the season. Let there be only a moderately 
clear atmosphere, a sky chequered with blue spaces 
and white wind-borne clouds, and snatches of sun- 
shine interchanging with shadows,—which last 
there will be, of course, with such a sky,—and such 
a prospect cannot fail to please. , 

And, indeed, this noble sweep of precipitous coast 
can hardly be surpassed for beauty all round the 
sea-girt shores of Britain. The forms of the cliffs 
are imposing ; their broad masses of vivid colour 
alternating,—the white compact limestone, the 
bright red sandstone, becoming almost scarlet as the 
sun shines out full, yet prevented from being tawdry 
by its harmonies with the various hues of green that 
crown it, by its own ‘breadth of light and shadow, 
by its dimming tints as it softens and mellows into 
the purple of the distance; the panorama of blue 
hills rising and fading far inland, the Tors and 
heights of Dartmoor and Exmoor; and the ever- 
changing sea, now laughing in its brightness, now 
frowning and chafing in its wrath, filling so vast an 
area as it does from this vantage height ;—these are 
the broader features of a scene which I will pause a 
moment to depict in detail, before I descend to the 
beach. , 

Itake my stand on the margin of the cliff that 
overlooks Oddicombe, my feet upon the short soft 
turf, marked with fairy rings, the Dog’s Head just 
on my left, —a remarkable projection of grey lichened 
limestone from the very cliff-edge, which bears a 
curious resemblance to the head of a lop-eared, cross- 
grained cur, and a fine vertical, and in some places 
overhanging, precipice just on my right, in whose 
horizontal strata scores of noisy jackdaws find rest- 
ing ledges. I see them as they sit in conscious 
security only a few yards below the margin, their 
sleek grey polls wagging, and their black eyes now 
and then upturned, as others of the cawing tribe fly 
in, and seek sitting-room. Some of the strata are 
strangely distorted at the western end ; and here a 
narrow and somewhat perilous track leads down 
below the cliff to a grassy plateau at its foot. I 
scramble down, and sit on a stony shelf, overhung 
with sheets of ivy, and mark the bright green tufts 
of Sea-spleenwort springing out of the clefts, un- 
fortunately too high to be reached. 

The eye roams northward. At foot a rough 
broken ground slopes steeply down, shaggy with 
thickets of brake and bramble, and of furze which 
glows even now with golden blossom, varied with 
great tracts of broken fragments of limestone, 
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| blackened by the weather. At length this merges 
into a broad beach of shingle, snowy white, on 
which I see ladies reclining, with books and 
parasols, as if *twere July instead of February. 
The sea bounds the beach with a line of still whiter 
surf, ever renewing itself as it breaks, with a sweet 
whispering sound. At the back is a series of most 
picturesque cliffs of the reddest sandstone, on the 
top of which I find in June the beautiful blossoms 
of the Purple Gromwell, one of the rarest of British 
flowers. The ground at the summit is very uneven, 
and so my eye rests on the broad opposite slopes 
of the valleys, chequered with fields and hedgerows, 
among which the ploughmen are busy, the teams 
toiling up the steep furrows. 

The formation suddenly changes again, and the 
limestone is seen in the fine rounded projection of 
Petit Tor, whose front of white marble has been 
laid bare by the quarriers. Beyond this is the 
ruddy sandstone once more rising into lofty head- 
lands of noble shapes. At the foot of one of these 
an isolated rock, called, from its figure, the Bell, 
stands in the sea, where, even while I am writing 
this paper, a mournful ¢-agedy has occurred. Two 
Babbicombe fishermen went out at midnight to 
examine their crab-pots at this rock, and did not 
} return. The morning revealed the keel of the boat 
bottom-up, moored by the pot-lines, and one poor 
fellow entangled by his feet in the same lines, while 
the sea washed his hair about the surface. The 
other has not yet been found. 

Farther on, the bluff Ness marks the Harbour of 
Teignmouth, and as the sunlight falls on the white 
villas that stud the opposite side, the scene looks 
attractive. Then the cliff-line rapidly diminishes in 
height as it recedes, and the heads of Dawlish 
project, and we see no more till at Exmouth the 
land treads to the eastward, and from its white 
terraces faintly seen in the slanting sun now, but to 
stand out full and clear in the afternoon, we follow 
the bold, varying, beauteous coast, beauteous in its 
outline, but dim in its detail, for some twenty miles 
further, till the straining eye finally fails to discern 
it somewhere between Lyme and Bridport ; though 
Portland itself is sometimes to be seen, and I have 
myself made it well out, stretching far forth upon 
the wide eastern horizon of blue sea. Now, however, 
along that shining line nothing is discernible but a 
white speck or two, and yon ocean steamer that 
passes down the Channel, with a long line of black 
smoke on the low sky behind her. 

I forsake my sheltered seat, and climb to the 

down, making my way towards the left, in order to 
| see the prospect to the right. Here is a track 
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winding down the broken slope, leading through 
roods of the round leaves of the fragrant Butterburr. 
A month ago the whole air was loaded with the 
delicious perfume of its lilac blossom. I make my 
way, slippery and tenacious enough just now, along 
by the hedge of a field, till I come to the edge of an 
abrupt perpendicular cliff. How beautiful from 
hence is the sweet hamlet of Babbicombe the 
Nether! The rugged masses of Black Wall project 
from the foot of the slope into the sea, dividing 
Oddicombe from Babbicombe Beach. Beyond it is 
the latter, a sweeping curve of pebbles and then of 
larger boulders, backed by an amphitheatre of 
picturesque fishing huts, and elegant villas, half hid 
in bowery plantations and woods, with peeps of 
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who have not will probably find little of interest in 
them. 

It is at the farther end of yonder beach that we 
must commence our marine explorings to-day ; 
there, where the pebbles at the lowest water-line 

| merge into larger dark stones, and a little on this 
| side of the bounding rocks. We might get down 
\| by this path to Oddicombe Beach, scramble over 
| Black Wall, and so make our way along Babbi- 
‘| combe Beach to the spot: but the state of the 
tenacious soil at this season makes such a descent 
}} unpleasant. There is a better road to the east- 
i! ward, which wind samong the villas, and descends 
}| direct to the spot we seek. Let us therefore pursue 
| our walk over the downs, along the margin of the 
| cliff, enjoying fresh aspects of the coast view as we 
proceed, till we reach the road. 


We are among the olive-coated stones at the 
verge of the far-receded tide, among which the 
springs from the cliffs having broken out from 


[Edited by 
lawns and gardens, all occupying the steep sides 
of the bay, up to the summit of the downs. 
Beyond the beach, fine dark rock masses again 
project ; and farther still, the prospect is abruptly || 
shut in by a magnificent vertical cliff of great 
height, the northern boundary of that lovely spot || 
of renown, Anstey’s Cove. 
These features, which I feebly essay to paint || 
with many successive words, and multitudes of || 
others which I must fain leave untouched, the eye || 
drinks in at once, grasping the whole grand and || 
beautiful picture at a glance, steeped as it is in 
loveliness. Those who have seen it may possibly | 
find an aid to memory in recalling it in these details | 
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, however, far more appreciable, and far more worthy 


of mine, for I write with the scene before me ; those 
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| 
| various points in the shingle beach, are making for || 
| themselves tortuous channels on their way to the | 
deserting sea. Their water, originally fresh, of | 
course, has, by the time it arrives here, become 0 | 
brackish by washing the salt stones and sea-weeds, || 
that the sand-hoppers and worms which inhabit the || 
hollows under the stones are bathed in it with | 
impunity, though, in general, immersion in fresh || 
water is fatal to marine animals. Great tufts of | 
bladder wrack and other Fuci spring from the || 
lower stones, and now lie flaccid about, awaiting || 
| the returning tide to erect them and wave their | 
| leathery leaves to and fro. Broad fronds of Uloa, || 
| too, like tissue paper of the tenderest green, irre- 
|gularly crumpled and waved, and nibbled and | 
|gnawed into thousands of holes, lie crisp and | 
tempting ; and tufts of a darker, duller green, and 
; others of purple-brown, and others again of rosy 
| crimson, stud these rough stones, and. vary their 
ruggedness with elegance and beauty ;—a beauty, 
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of admiration, if we could look upon it when the 
flowing tide creeps up, with its calm water clear as 
crystal, and covers the many-hued parterre, soften- 
ing and displaying the graceful outlines and the 
brilliant colours. Then, too, those tiny creatures 
would be seen agilely swimming from weed to 
weed, or lithely twining among the fronds, which 
now we have to search for in their recluse hiding- 
places under these rocks. 

Selecting a stone which experience teaches us is 
a likely one,—and only experience can teach this, 
though in general I may say that the heaviest and 
flattest beneath, those which appear to have been 
long undisturbed, and especially those which, 
instead of being imbedded in the soil, rest on other 





stones in such a partial way that there is room for 
free ingress and egress to minute creatures beneath, 
and a broad surface to which they may cling in con- 
genial darkness, are the most promising, —selecting, 
I say, such a stone, we place both hands beneath 
| one side, and heave with all our might to turn it 
bodily over. We must be careful, for many of 
these stones are so beset with the small shells of 
Serpula triguetra, that they cannot be handled with 
impunity. This isa worm which makes a tubular 
pipe for its defence, of hard shell, adhering to the 
rock throughout its length; the tube enlarges a 
little as it grows, and its most recent extremity, 
which is brilliantly white and clean, is defended by 
the projecting extremity of a ridge which runs 











|| along the back of the shell, the point of this ridge 
|| forming a very sharp needle-like prickle, which, as 
| we apply our hands beneath the stone to lift, terribly 
|| cuts the fingers. On some stones we find hundreds 


| of these treacherous shells, set as thickly as they 


| can stand, and covering large patches; on others 
i they are scattered, and some are quite free from 
|| them. Tn an aquarium the little worms protrude 
! their breathing fans very constantly, and are pretty, 
though not conspicuous objects, being varied with 
bright blue, grey, and white. Pretty as they are, 
however, the collector wishes them further a hun- 
dred times during his collecting, for in such an 
expedition as this, he is fortunate indeed if he come 
home without half of his fingers gashed with deep 
incisions, smarting from the sea-water, and all the 
slower to heal from the skin of the finger-tips being 
worn to thinness in handling the stones. 

But these are trifles ; the fortune of war; amply 
compensated by the joy of victory, when we succeed 
in capturing some rare or lovely creature, to be 








(Engraved by Swain. 


| displayed in triumph within the glass walls of a 
prison. Such an one is this beauty, which is 
| lurking in an angle of the block we have just over- 

turned. It needs a sharp eye to detect it; for we 
| See no beauty yet, nothing but a little lump of 
| whitish jelly, dappled with orange-yellow, not 
| bigger than the half of a split pea, clinging close to 
| the stone. It requires some care to get it up 
| without crushing; the end of a toothpick, or a 
penknife, or a bit of stick cut to a point, must be 
inserted under it; thus we lift it, and drop it into 
the ready phial of clear water. It opens instantly, 
sprawling even before it reaches the bottom, where 
it at once begins to crawl, and we detect in our 
prize the lovely little Triope.* 

As it swiftly glides up the glass, we see that it 
has an oblong body of a pellucid white hue, curiously 
beset with finger-like appendages. There is a row 
of some half-dozen or so fringing the front of the 








* Triopa clavigera. 
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head ; and down a line on each side of the body, 
margining the mantle, there is a row of larger ones, 
and all these are tipped with the richest orange 
colour. Just behind the frontal points there are 
two club-shaped organs, which start up out of holes, 
the sides of which form sheaths for them, into 
which they can be withdrawn at the will of the 
animal, These organs carry a number of narrow 
plates set parallel to each other, diagonally pointing 
backwards and downwards. Doubtless, this struc- 
| ture is intended to augment the sensitive powers of 
these curious organs, which are understood to be 
| the tentacles. 

Then, in the middle line of the back, but placed a 
| little nearer the tail than the head, there is an 
orifice, which is the vent ; remarkable because the 
breathing organs are arranged partly around it. 
There are three tiny leaves cut like the fronds of 
a fern, which stand up over the orifice, and are 
endowed with the power of absorbing for the 
purposes of respiration the oxygen of the air com- 
mingled in the water. A 

But here is an animal which possesses all these 
peculiarities of structure, displayed on a much 
larger scale. It is a fine specimen of the Sea 
Lemon,* which we oftener find clinging to the sides 
of perpendicular rocks, or beneath projecting ledges, 
than on the undersides of stones. This fellow is 
two and a half inches long, and an inch and a 
quarter or more broad; but I have met with indi- 
viduals much larger than he. Its back is rounded, 
and its outline generally reminds one of the half of 
a lemon cut longitudinally. The resemblance is 
heightened, too, by the round warts with which 
the whole surface is studded, and by the colour, a 
yellow more or less pure, often, however, clouded, 
as in this instance, with purple, by which its beauty 
is much enhanced. 

The mantle, in this Doris, reaches down to the 
foot on all sides, and covers the head, and is not 
furnished with any appendages. The tentacles, 
which are plated, as in the Triope, pierce through 
the mantle, and are sheathed ; the gill plumes are 
large and ample feather-like organs, eight in number, 
forming a complete circle round the orifice, in the 
manner of a beautiful expanded flower. 

As the Doris crawls along, it now and then lifts 
and puckers the edge of the mantle, and displays 
its under surface and that of the foot, which are of 
a rich orange-scarlet hue. 

But we have turned a stone beneath which lurk 
several specimens of a much lovelier creature yet. 
I see by the gleams of crimson and azure which 
shine out from it, that it must be the Crowned 
Eolis.t It looked a little heap of fibrous semi- 
pellucid flesh out of water, and, like the Triope, 
must be immersed to display its beauties. Now in 





* Doris tuberculata, which the reader will see figured 
in Plate IV., in the centre of the foreground. 

+ Eolis coronata, figured in the upper part of Plate IV., 
above the Sea Lemon. 





the phial of water, how elegant it is! Its body is 
long and slender, tapering away to an almost imper- 
ceptible point behind, of a clear translucent white, 
The head forms two long smooth taper tentacles, 
which wave hither and thither as the creature 
gracefully glides along; and besides these it has 
two other tentacles, distinguished as the dorsal 
pair, resembling, in their position and in their 
structure, those of the Doris and Triope, but not 
sheathed. 

The chief glory of this exquisite animal, however, 
is in its breathing organs. These consist of clusters 
of finger-shaped papille, set transversely across the 
back, in about six rows, with the middle line of the 
back free. Each of these papille is pellucid, with 
a central core of the richest crimson, while a very 
brilliant flush of steel blue is reflected from the 
surface, and the tip is opaque white. The combi- 
nation of these hues has a most charming effect. 

You would scarcely suppose such lovely creatures 
were fierce and carnivorous ; but they are the most 
determined enemies of the Sea Anemones. This 
beautiful Eolis I have often seen assaulting an 
Anemone, ferociously tearing away its tentacles, or 
gnawing great holes in its side, and, when touched, 
stiffening and erecting all its brilliant papille, as 
the porcupine does its quills. 

All these creatures are Mollusca very closely 
allied to the Cowry and the Trochus which we 
lately examined, but destitute of a shell. The 
exposure of the breathing organs is a distinguishing 
character (these being more commonly in the order 
concealed in a cavity), whence they are called 
Nudibranchiata, or Naked-gilled Mollusks. 

At this season, wherever we find the animals 
themselves, we may with confidence expect to find 
their spawn. This is deposited in masses, which 
possess characteristic forms. Thus this roll, which 
looks as if you had made a thin ribbon of paste, 
half an inch wide, and rolled it into a loose scroll 
of two or three turns, and then affixed it by its 
edge to the under side of a stone, is the spawn-mass 
of the Sea Lemon. And here is a much more 
elegant scroll, of which the constituent is a slender 
thread, twisted into a frilled or figure-8 form, as it 
goes on to make the spire.* This has been laid by 
the beautiful Crowned Eolis, If you examine 
either of these masses with a lens, you will see 
that it is composed of a vast multitude of white 
eggs, suspended in a clear jelly, in which they are 
arranged in transverse rows, giving the opaque 
appearance to what would else be colourless and 
transparent. 

The eggs, watched day by day under a good 
microscopic power, as they advance towards ma- 
turity, present a most interesting object of study. 
The yolk, which at first nearly fills the egg-shell, 
soon becomes a little elongated, with one end 


* Both these are depicted in Plate IV. That on the 
right of the picture is the spawn of Doris tuberculata ; 
that on the left is the spawn of Eolis coronata. 
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diagonally truncated, or, as it were, cut off ob- 
liquely ; the truncated end then becomes two-lobed, 
“each lobe exhibiting an imperfect spiral, and having 
its margin ciliated. The now animated being is 
seen to rotate within its prison. Shortly the lobes 
enlarge, and a fleshy process, the rudimentary foot, 
is observed to develope itself a little behind them, 
on the medial line; a shell closely investing the 
inferior portion of the embryo, the lobes and rudi- 
mentary foot being uppermost. The shell rapidly 
| increases, and assumes a nautiloid form ; afterwards 

the foot displays, attached to its posterior surface, 

acircular operculum, which is opposed to the mouth 

of the shell. The lobes now expand into two 
large, flattened, ovate appendages, with very long 








| vibratile cilia around the margins, and the larve 
|| are at length mature. The whole mass of spawn 
|| now presents the utmost animation. Hundreds of 
} these busy atoms are seen, each within its trans- 
| parent, membranous cell, rotating with great 
|| agility and ceaseless perseverance, the cilia all the 
|| while vigorously vibrating on the margins of the 
| outstretched lobes. ‘The membranous chorion [or 
'| transparent egg-shell], which by this time has 
| become enlarged, ultimately gives way, no longer 
| able to resist the perpetual struggle within; and 
‘the liberated larva, wending its way through the 





shells, some of them pure white, which, however, 
becomes dingy with age, some banded with brown, 
and some, especially the young and half-grown 
ones, painted with a dull but soft purplish hue. The 
older specimens have the inner surface of the lip 
tinged with a rich rosy purple. This tint on the 
shell we may receive as the advertisement of the 
colorifie property that resides within, a sort of sign- 
board to tell us that this is the ‘‘ genuine” purple- 
shell. And there is little doubt that it is one of 
those enumerated by Pliny, as used by the ancients 
for obtaining the renowned dye of Tyre: though 
the principal, and that which yielded the richest 
hue, was probably the Murex Trunculus, a common 
Mediterranean shell, which does not extend to our 
shores. 

My readers are, I dare say, familiar with the 
pretty myth which professes to embody the dis- 
covery of the purple dye. The Tyrian Hercules | 
was one day walking with his sweetheart along the 
shore, followed by her lap-dog, when the playful | 
animal seized a shell that had just been washed up 
on the beach. Its lips were presently dyed with a 
gorgeous purple tint, which was traceable to a juice 
that was pressed out of the shell-fish, The lady 
was charmed with the colour, and longed to have a 
dress of it, and, as wishes under such circumstances 


| shattered shreds of the general envelope, boldly | are laws, the enamoured hero set himself to gratify 
trusts itself to the open trackless water, where, | her, and soon succeeded in extracting and applying 
doubtless, thousands and tens of thousands perish | the dye, which afterwards became so famous. I 
ere they find a fitting resting-place, some being | have elsewhere* recorded my own experiments on 


swept away by resistless currents, others falling a 
prey to ever-watchful and innumerable enemies.” * 

‘“When the larva is at rest, the oral lobes are 

| pulled back into the shell, and the foot being drawn 

| down, brings along with it the operculum, which 


the stain yielded by the Purpura before us, with 
the remarkable changes through which it passes 
before the sunlight fully brings out the colour. 
The use of cochineal makes us independent of 
molluscan dyes, and the matter is merely one of 


| closes the orifice. But when in action, the whole | @%tiquarian interest, or a question of zoological 


of these parts project beyond the opening of the 
| shell, the foot lying back against the spire; and the 
oral lobes inclining forward, their cilia commence to 
vibrate, and the larva, with the mouth of the shell 
upwards, moves through the water with lively 
action, sinking or rising, or advancing onwards at 
its pleasure.” 

The fecundity of these mollusca is immense. An 
Eolis papillosa of moderate size in one of my aquaria, 
deposited successively nine strings of spawn 
between March 20th and May 24th. The strings 
were exactly alike in length and arrangement ; 
each comprised about 105 convolutions, and each 
convolution 200 eggs, while each egg contained on 
an average two embryos. Thus the astonishing 
number of 378,000 embryos proceeded from this one 
animal in about two months. 

Step by step we have crept along the beach, 
| turning stones as we went, till we are come to the 
| great masses of sandstone rock. Here are the 


| Purples + by hundreds, with their strong massive 





* Alder and Hancock. 
+ Purpura lapilius, sometimes known as the Dog- 
winkle. Three individuals, representing the varieties of 





chemistry. 

Perhaps you may be more interested in the 
development of the Dog-winkle. Under the ledges 
of rocks we find in abundance groups of little 
yellow bodies, resembling ninepins in shape, set on 
their ends in close contact with each other, and 
varying in numbers from three or four to a hundred 
or upwards in a group. Some of them are tinged 
with purple at the tips, and while sometimes you 
find them closed and full of a yellow creamy 
substance, at others they are open at the top and 
empty. 

These are the egg-capsules of this mollusk, and 
some very unusual circumstances connected with 
the birth of the progeny, and their development 
within these cases, have been discovered by Dr. 
Carpenter.+ Each capsule contains 500 or 600 
globules that cannot be distinguished from each 
other at first; but only twelve to thirty of these 
are developed into young animals, though their 





colour, are seen in the middle of Plate V., and a cluster 
of their egg-capsules in the lower left corner. 
* See “ Devonshire Coast,”’ p. 60. 


+ “Trans. Micr. Soc.”’ (Ser. IL.), vol. iii., p. 17. 
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united bulk ultimately equals that of the whole 
mass. The greater number of these globules are 
not real eggs, but only ‘‘ yolk-spherules,” destined 
to afford nutriment to the true embryos, which 
greedily swallow them, after certain changes have 
taken place, and increase rapidly in bulk. It is 
curiovs, however, that they do not advance in 
development during this absorption of nutriment, 
but are, so to speak, arrested until a great augmen- 
tation of size is thus attained ; then they quickly 
acquire the form of little free-swimming nautiloids, 
closely like those of the Doris and Eolis, a form 
which indeed is common to the early stages of all 
the known higher mollusca, however various may be 
their adult conditions. 

Here are the familiar Limpets, too: let us look at 
them awhile.* They are not generally very attrac- 
tive in appearance, the shell being coarse and 
rubbed, especially in the larger specimens ; and in 
an aquarium they do not live long, and are so inert 
as to afford no amusement even while they survive. 
Yet we occasionally find examples prettily coloured, 
and there are facts in their economy which make 
them worthy of a few moments’ notice. 

If you look carefully over the rocks, especially 
when these are of a somewhat soft nature, as the 
slates and shales, you will find oval depressions, 
sometimes but just discernible, at other times sunk 
to the depth of an eighth of an inch, corresponding 
in outline to the shell of a Limpet; and in many 
instances you will actually see a Limpet imbedded 
in such a pit, which it accurately fills. Strange as 
it may seem, it has been ascertained that these 
cavities are made by the animals, which make them 
their ordinary resting-places, wandering away from 
them nightly to feed, and returning to them to rest 
early in the morning. 

The force with which a Limpet adheres to the 
rock is very great, especially when it has had 
warning of assault, and has had time to put out its 
muscular strength. Réaumur found that a weight 
of twenty-eight or thirty pounds was required to 
overcome this adhesive force. His experiments 
seem to prove, however, that its power is mainly 
owing, not to muscular energy, nor to the produc- 
tion of a vacuum in the manner of a sucker. If an 
adhering Limpet were cut quite through perpen- 
dicularly, shelk and animal, the two parts main- 
tained their hold with unabated force, although of 
course a vacuum, if there had been one, would have 
been destroyed by the incision. The power is said 
to reside in a very strong glue, a very viscid secre- 
tion, deposited at the will of the animal. ‘‘If, 
having detached a patella,” says Dr. Johnston, ‘‘the 
finger be applied to the foot of the animal, or to 
the spot on which it rested, the finger will be held 
there by a very sensible resistance, although no 
glue is perceptible. And it is remarkable that if 
the spot be now moistened with a little water, or if 


the base of the animal be cut, and the water con. 
tained in it allowed to flow over the spot, no further 
adhesion will occur on the application of the finger, 
—the glue has been dissolved. It is nature’s 
solvent, by which the animal loosens its own 
connexion with the rock. When the storm rages, 
or when an enemy is abroad, it glues itself firmly 
to its rest ; but when the danger has passed, to free 
itself from this forced constraint, a little water is 
pressed from the foot, the cement is weakened, and 
it is at liberty to raise itself and be at large. The 
fluid of cementation, as well as the watery solvent, 
is secreted in an infinity of miliary glands with 
which the foot is, as it were, shagreened ; and as 
the Limpet cannot supply the secretion as fast as this 
can be exhausted, you may destroy the animal’s 
capacity of fixation by detaching it forcibly two or 
three times in succession.” 

If we remove one of these Limpets from his 
selected area of rock,—which we may readily do, 
notwithstanding the strength of his cement, if we 
take him at unawares, and give him a smart sudden 
horizontal rap with a piece of wood, or a moderated 
blow with a hammer,—we shall obtain a view of a 
structure well worth looking at. The animal is 
essentially like a Trochus or a Purple inhabiting a 
conical shell ; only in this case the cone is low and4 
simple, whereas in the others it is tall and slender, 
and rolled into a spire. One of the most curious 
peculiarities in the Limpet is its gill or breathing 
organ. This, we perceive, completely encircles the 
animal, forming a ring interrupted only at one 
point. It lies in the fold between the mantle and 
the foot, commencing on the left side of the neck, 
and passing quite round the body, parallel with the 
edge of the shell, in front of the head, till it ter- 
minates close to the point where it began. It is a 
long cord closely beset with tiny leaflets, and thus 
forming a continual plume. Each leaflet, conical in 
outline, is permeated with blood-vessels, and clothed 
with minute cilia, whose constant vibrations cause 
the circumambient water ever to play over the sur- 
face of these organs in ceaseless currents, bringing 
fresh supplies of oxygen to be respired ; and this is 
absorbed by the blood through the thin membrane 
by which they are protected. 

There is a very pretty little shell, not uncommon 
in deep water off these coasts, but rarely found by 
the shore collector, though it does occasionally 
venture to peep at daylight at the verge of extreme 
low-tide. It is the Slit Limpet,* which by the 
older naturalists was placed in close alliance with the 
Limpets proper, as if a member of the same family. 
They were, however, deceived by paying too exclusive 
attention to the form of the shell, which is a cone, 
somewhat rounded, and nearly simple, the summit 





being slightly turned over in a backward direction. 
The margin of the shell is delicately notched, the 


points being the extremities of the radiating ridges; | 





* Patella vulgata, represented by two examples in 
Plate V., at the left side of the picture. 





‘* Emarginula reticulata, of which a figure appears in 
the right-hand corner of Plate V. 
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for the entire surface is covered with reticulations, 
one series of alternate furrows and ridges proceeding 
from the summit to the margin, and another series 
crossing these at right angles, running round the 
shell parallel with the margin. The animal has its 
sides ornamented with short fleshy processes, and 
possesses two symmetrical gill-plumes, one on each 
side. Itis rather attractive in appearance, but I 
cannot tell you anything of its manners ; for though 
I have kept specimens in the aquarium, they are so 
habitually sluggish, and so reluctant to allow one a 
peep beneath the edge of the jealous shell, that I 
| could learn nothing about their ways-—if indeed they 
have any. 

Another curious form closely related to this is 
the Keyhole Limpet,* whose shell is of a long oval 
outline, of a lower cone, reticulated, like the Slit 
Limpet, but pierced at the summit with a double 
hole, or rather a perforation apparently made of two 
holes broken into one, something like a keyhole. 
This orifice, like the slit in the former case, is for 
the discharge of the effete water taken in in 
breathing. 

See! here is the soft red sandstone lying in great 
beds, pierced through and through with smooth 
round holes, just as if bored with a carpenter’s 
auger, big enough to admit a man’s thumb. What 
agency has been in operation to effect these per- 
forations? Let us try to discover. 

A few good blows with the stout hammer on the 
chisel-head serve to split off a great slice of the 
coarse red sandstone. The holes run through its 
substance, but they are all empty, or filled only with 
the black fcetid mud which the sea has deposited 
in their cavities. Yes; these are too superficial ; 
they are all deserted ; the stone lies too high above 
low-water mark—we must seek a lower level. Try 
here ; where the lowest spring-tide only just leaves 
the rock bare. Ha! now we have uncovered the 
operators. Here lie, snugly ensconced within the 
tubular perforations, great mollusca, with ample 
ivory-like shells, which yet cannot half contain the 
whiter flesh of their ampler bodies, and the long 
stout yellow siphons that project from one 
extremity, reaching far up the hole towards the 
surface of the rock.+ 

We lift one from its cavity, all helpless and un- 
resisting, yet manifesting its indignation at the 
untimely disturbance by successive spasmodic con- 
tractions of these rough yellow siphons, each 
accompanied with a forcible jet d’eau, a polite 
squirt of sea-water into our face; while, at each 
contraction in length, the base swells out, till the 
compressed valves of the sharp shell threaten to 
pierce through its substance. 

Strange as it seems, these animals have bored 
these holes in the stone; and they are capable of 





* Fissurella reticulata. 

+ Pholas dactylus ; the principal figure in Plate VI., 
Tepresented as exposed in its burrow by the splitting off 
of a portion of the limestone rock. 
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boring in far harder rock than this, even in 
compact limestone. The actual mode in which this 
operation is performed long puzzled philosophers. 
Some maintained that the animal secreted an acid 
which had the power of dissolving, not only various 
kinds of stone, but also wood, amber, wax, and 
other substances, in which the excavations are 
occasionally made. But it was hard to imagine a 
solvent of substances so various, and to know how 
the animals’ own shells were preserved from its 
action ; while, confessedly, no such acid had ever 
been detected by the most careful tests. 

Others maintained that the rough points which 
stud the shell enable it to serve as a rasp, which 
the animal, by rotating on its axis, uses to wear 
away the stone or other material; but it was 
difficult to understand how it was that the shell 
itself was not worn away in the abrasion. 

Another zoologist, rejecting this hypothesis, 
maintained that the edges of the mantle and the 
short thick foot are the instruments employed ; and 
that though these fleshy organs seem little fitted 
for such work, they are really endowed with the 
requisite power in the shape of crystals of flint 
which are deposited thickly in their substance. 
Strange to say, however, other accurate observers 
fail to detect these siliceous crystals, and therefore 
reject the hypothesis. 

Another suggested that the stone was removed in 
invisible particles by the constant action of currents 
in the water, produced by vibratile cilia seated on 
the soft parts of the animal; but this supposition 
was found untenable on examination. 

Actual observation in the aquarium has proved 
that the second hypothesis is the true one. M. 
Cailliaud in France and Mr. Robertson in England 
have demonstrated that the Pholas uses its shell as 
a rasp, wearing away the stone with the asperities 
with which the anterior parts of the valves are 
furnished. Between these gentlemen a somewhat 
hot contention was maintained for the honour of 
priority in this valuable discovery. M. Cailliaud 
himself used the valves of the dead shell, and 
imitating the natural conditions as well as he could, 
actually bored an imitative hole, by making them 
rotate. Mr. Robertson, at Brighton, exhibited to 
the public living Pholades in the act of boring in 
masses of chalk. He described it as ‘‘a living com- 
bination of three instruments, viz., a hydraulic 
apparatus, a rasp, and a syringe.” But the first 
and last of these powers can be considered only as 
accessory to the removing of the detritus out of the 
way, when once the hole was bored, the rasp being 
the real power. If you examine these living shells, 
you will see that the fore part, where the foot 
protrudes, is set with stony points arranged in 
transverse and longitudinal rows, the former being 
the result of elevated ridges radiating from the 
hinge, the latter that of the edges of successive 
growths of the shell. These points have the most 
accurate resemblance to those set on a steel rasp in 
a blacksmith’s shop. It is interesting to know that 
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which the Pholas burrows. 


rasping points much more worn than others, 
of the older ones being nearly smooth. 
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it had been merely a piece of chalk rock.” 

Mr. Ross, of Rhyl, having a Pholas in his aqua- 
rium, prepared a piece of wood, by excavating a 
shallow cavity, about a quarter of an inch deep, in 
which he set the animal, whose shell was two inches 
long. ‘‘ After a short time the animal attached its 
foot to the bottom of the hole and commenced 
swaying itself from side to side, until the hole was 
of sufficient depth to allow it to proceed in the 
following manner. It inflated itself with water, 
apparently to its fullest extent, raising its shell 
upwards from the hole; then holding by its mus- 
cular foot, it drew its shell gradually down. This 
would have produced a perpendicular and very 
inefficient action but for a wise provision of Nature. 


but are connected by a membrane (extension of the 
mantle), and instead of being joined at the hinge 
(umbo) like ordinary bivalves, they possess an extra 
plate, attached to each valve of the shell, which 





the shell is preserved from being itself prematurely | portions being deposited by the current as it pro. 
worn away by the fact, that it is composed of | ceeds, and lodging as a soft mud between the valves 
arragonite, a substance much harder than those in | and the stone. 
Yet we see by the 
specimens before us that such a destructive action 
does in time take place, for some of these have the | powder, and noticed the heaps of the same material 
many | 


The animal turns in its burrow from side to | Mrs. Merrifield+ records a curious fact. 
side when at work, adhering to the interior by 
the foot, and therefore only partially rotating to 
and fro. The substance is abraded in the form of 


fine powder, which is periodically ejected from | tunnels would meet. Curious to ascertain what 
the mouth of the hole by the contraction of the 


branchial siphon, a good deal of the more impalpable | 


Plate VI 


Pholas bored straight through the weaker one, as if | is necessary for the following operation. 


The edges of the valves are not joined close together, 


| 


Mr. Hudson,* who watched some 
| Pholades at work in a tide-pool in the chalk, ob- 
| served the periodic ejection of the cloud of chalk. 


deposited around the mouth of each burrow. The 
| discharges were made with no regularity as to time, 
“ce A lady, 
watching the operations of some Pholades which || 
were at work in a basin of sea-water, perceived that || 
| two of them were boring at such an angle that their 





| they would do in this case, she continued her 
observations, and found that the larger and stronger || 


Tn 
boring, this mollusk, having dilated itself with 
water, draws down its shell within the hole, gra- 
dually closing the lower anterior edges until they || 
almost touch. It then raises its shell upwards, || 
gradually opening the lower anterior edges and 
closing the upper, thus boring both upwards and 

' downwards. The spines are placed in rows, like 

| the teeth of a saw; those towards the lower part 

| of the shell being sharp and pointed, while those 

| above, being now useless, are not renewed.” t 

In this limestone cliff we shall find other borers, 
| for you may see even at a considerable distance how 
| holed and honeycombed its surface is ; the cavities 
| being so numerous, so close, and so irregular in their 
| direction, that the whole face of the rock is fashioned 
into small sharp-edged shapeless points. Nor need 








* “ Zoologist,”’ p. 7819. 
+ “Nat. Hist. of Brighton,” p. 185. 
t “ Zoologist,” p. 6541. 
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we be long in finding the industrious masons who 
thus rough-point acres upon acres, nay miles upon 
miles, of limestone rock. Here in ten thousand 


within their fortress, having exhausted their artil- 
lery. The fishermen know them well, and use 
them for bait, applying to them the familiar but 
expressive soubriquet of Red-noses.* 

It is not so easy to get at these as at the Pholades, 
because of the superior hardness of the stone which 
they excavate. With the chisel, however, we need 
not fear uncovering a few, especially as their 
burrows are but shallow. Here they are, half-a- 
dozen in a block as big as your fist. Ugly, un- 
couth, bemired, the valves not nearly containing 





* Saxicava rugosa; represented by the smaller figure 
in Plate VI. 














| blushing siphons. 
orifices you discern] little double-tipped knobs of these Saxicave habitually break into one-another’s 
crimson flesh, which, as soon as you disturb them, | houses, as we see here, and even cut one another's 
shoot at you a column of water and then disappear | 





the shapeless flesh, they are not particularly attrac- 
tive creatures, maugre the brilliant hue of their 
Like Mrs. Merrifield’s Pholas, 


shells and bodies through and through most ruth- 
lessly. They will live very well out of the rock, 
and may be kept a considerable time in the aqua- 
rium, 

There is no doubt that the burrowing Mollusca 
are slowly but surely effecting changes in the con- 
figuration of rocky coasts, by destroying the rock. 
It is true their excavations extend but a few inches 
in depth, but then, as the force of the elements 
readily breaks down the thin partitions left standing, 
and discovers a new face, so the borers are con- 
tinually renewing their attacks on this, and so in 
time the cliffs are worn away, while the débris of 
impalpable mud is deposited upon the shallows, 
entering into new combinations, and filling up 
estuaries and harbours, 
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THE Merry Bells ring in the Christmas Day, 
While in our hearts a mournful knell is knoll’d, 
As other tidings thro’ the land are roll’d— 

Telling of a great spirit pass’d away. 


Another heart of English Oak gone down, 
Like some three-decker striking with no word 
Of warning ; sails all set ; all hands aboard ; 
When sunniest skies are smiling with their crown. 


Low lies the stately form that tower’d so tall, 
With life so lusty, and with look so brave ; 
The head thrown back, as if to breast the wave 

For many a year—the wave that whelmeth all. 


For all the sobs that rise, or tears that rain, 
No more fond, fatherly words for Lad and Lass! 
No more across his manly face will pass 

The light of passion, or the shadow of pain. 


We never told our love! He would have thought 
We prattled prettily, amused the while ; 
And held us at a distance with his smile, 

Until we hid the presents we had brought. 


Now we might stroke the almost young, white hair, 
And even kiss the cold and quiet brow ; 
The heart may have its way, and speak out now ; 
He will not mock us, lying silent there ! 


A nature—not at first sight meant to win— 
That prickly for protection grows without, 
To safely fence its tenderness about, 

And fold the sweet virginities within : 


Just as you find a nest whose outer form 
Looks grimly rugged when the boughs are bare ; 
The birds have flown—you peep inside! and there 
How softly it is lined! how brooding-warm ! 


He had our English mood of making fun 
Of those shy feelings which our hearts will hold 
Like dewdrops all a-tremble, and enfold 

Them with our strength—sacred from storm and sun. 


We listen’d to his voice, as some true Wife, 
Upon her Husband’s breast may lean her head, 
While many things in her dispraise are said 

By Him ; but, she leans closer, life to life. 


For, while the covert words sound on above, 
Their other, deeper meaning doth she know ; 
She listens to the heart that beats below ; 

She nestles in a bosom large with love. 


So loud he cried, a Snake in Beauty’s bower ; 
A Worm that gnaws at life’s most human root ; 
The Wasp that revels in our rarest fruit ; 

So softly breathed the fragrance of the flower ! 











WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


He kept his Show-Box—with no Mirrors where 
You saw Eternity whose worlds we pass 
Darkly by daylight, but, with many a glass, 

Reflecting all the Humours of the Fair ! 


The thousand shapes of vanity and sin ; 
Toy-stalls of Satan ; the mad masquerade : 
The floating Pleasures that before them play’d: 

The foolish faces following, all a-grin. 


He slily prick’d the bubbles that we blew ; 
He cheer’d us on to chase our thistle-down ; 
Crowning the winner with a fool’s-cap crown ; 
And bon-bons Mottoed with quaint mockery threw. 


Then in the merry midst some sad, strange words 

Would touch the spring of tears. His eyes were || 

dry, | 

And, as your laughters ceased, were wondering 
why? 

Laugh on! He had wrongly struck the minor chords! 


He was not one of those who are light at heart 
Because ’tis empty in its airy swing: 
He found the world too full of sorrowing, 
But, show’d us how to smile and bear our smart. 


Many of God’s most precious gifts are sad 
To tears, and, tho’ no weeper, this he knew. 
So, in our merry wine, would steep the rue, 
That with a manlier strength we might grow glad. 


And, year by year, still kindlier, to the last, 
He drew us towards him; showing more and more, || 
The heart of honey, human to the core, 

That into Love’s full sweetness mellow’d fast : 


Thus Music sweetens to the latest breath, 
And closer draws the leaning, listening ear ; 
And still it whispers, from its heaven near, 

Of some more perfect sweetness beyond death. 


Large-hearted, brave, sincere, compassionate ! 
We could not guess one-half that Angels see : 
They found you out, Old Friend, before us! We |) 

But reach the nobler justice when too late. 


Soft, Oh, Beloved! be your early Rest, 
And sweet its quiet where the grassy green 
Shuts out so many and many a sorry scene: 
Heaven sun the hoarded fragrance from your breast! || 


And may the Spirit that with us but gropes 
And stirs our earth, and yearns up thro’ our night 
In strivings dumb, with you have found that 
Light 
Which giveth eyes to poor, blind human hopes. 
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1.—PAIN. 


cold moonlight. 
without curve or bend, rise or incline; and why 
the engine should have gone off the rails remained 
| to be proved. 
escaping as from a fizzing, hissing furnace. The 
luggage van was overturned and its contents were 
scattered ; and two carriages were overturned also 
—a second-class, which had been next the van, and 
| a first-class which followed it. 

| But now, as good Providence willed it, in that 
second-class carriage there had only been three 
passengers. The train was not a crowded one, and 
people don’t travel close to the engine as a matter of 
taste. Of these three passengers, two had thrown 
themselves flat on the floor of the carriage between 
the seats, and escaped without injury; the other 
had a broken arm and a bruised head, not of much 
moment. The first-class carriage was more fully 
occupied, and several of the passengers, though not 
fatally, were seriously hurt. And of the driver 
and stoker: the one had saved himself by leaping 
from his engine, the other was flung to a distance, 
and lay there as he fell. 

Mrs. Cray had told her aunt and cousin, when she 
afterwards met them at Hallingham, that her hus- 
band had remained behind to tend the wounded. 
The first face that Mr. Cray distinguished in the 
moonlight, lying amidst the débris of the overturned 
first-class carriage, was that of Lady Oswald ; and 
80 completely astonished was he to see it, that 
he thought either his eyes or the moon must be 
playing him false. He and Caroline had been in a 
carriage almost at the end of the train, consequently 
he had not seen her at the Hildon station. And he 
had believed that Lady Oswald, of all persons, would 
have been the last to attempt railway travelling, so 
much was she opposed to rails and trains in general. 
Groaning and moaning by her side was Parkins ; 
Mr. Cray could therefore doubt no longer. 

With assistance, these passengers were extricated 
and laid upon the bank. Their injuries were un- 
equal: some, after the first shock, could walk and 
talk, some could do neither; while the first grum- 
bled and complained of their bruises and abrasions, 
the last lay still, except for groaning. The only 
perfectly quiet one was Lady Oswald : she lay with 
her pale face upturned to the moonlight, her eyes 
closed, 
should first turn his attention to her. A gentle- 
man, one of the passengers, asked if she was dead. 

“No,” said Mark; ‘‘she has only fainted. 


walk. I’m sure you can’t be hurt if you are able 
V—13 
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Crear and distinct lay the lines of rail in the | 
It was a straight bit of line there, 


It was lying on its side, the steam | 


It was natural perhaps that Mark Cray | 


Parkins, suppose you get up and try if you can | 


OSWALD CRAY. 
By MRS. HENRY WOOD, Author of “ East Lynne.” 


PART IIL. 


| to make that noise. That engine appears not to be 
over steady. Take care it does not raise itself 
again, and come puffing off this way.” 

Parkins, not detecting the ruse, started up with 
a shriek, and stood rubbing herself all over. ‘‘I 
think I’m killed,” she cried; *‘I don’t believe I 
have got a whole bone in me.” 

“Tll see by-and-by,” said Mr. Cray. 
while come and help your lady. 
and cap untied.” 

Parkins limped to the spot stiffly with many 
groans, but wonderfully well, considering the belief 
she had justexpressed. At the same moment, some 
one came up with water, procured from somewhere 
near, and the driver, who had just come to his 
legs, brought a lamp. The lamp was held to Lady 
Oswald’s face, and some of the water poured into 
her mouth. Between the two she opened her eyes. | 

‘‘What’s the matter?” she asked. ‘Where 
am I?” 

‘*She’s all right,” whispered Mr. Cray, his warm 
tone proving that he had not previously felt so 
assured of the fact. ‘‘Has anybody got a drop of 
brandy?” he called out to the passengers, who yet 
stayed at the scene. 

**Goodness me! where am I?” cried Lady Oswald, 
with a faint shriek. ‘‘ Parkins, is that you? What 
has happened? Didn’t we get into the railway 
carriage ?” 

‘*But we are out of it now, my lady,” cried 
Parkins, sobbing. ‘‘There has been an awful 
upset, my lady, and I don’t know anything more, 
except that it’s a mercy we are alive.” 

‘‘An upset!” repeated Lady Oswald, who appeared 
to have no recollection whatever of the circum- 
stances. ‘Is anybody hurt? Are you hurt, 
Parkins ?” 

‘* Every bone in me is broke, my lady, if I may 
judge. by the feel of ’em. This comes of them 
sheds.” 

**Be quiet, Parkins,” said Mr. Cray, who had 
succeeded in finding a wicker-cased bottle contain- 
ing some brandy-and-water. ‘‘Help me to raise 
your lady a little.” 

Parkins contrived to afford help in spite of the | 
damaged bones, but the moment Lady Oswald was 
touched she shrieked out terribly. 

‘Let me alone! let me alone! Is that Mark 
Cray? How kind you are to come to see after 
me, Mr. Cray! Did you come from Hallingham ?” 

‘*We were in the same train, Lady Oswald ; I 
and Caroline. I am very glad that it happened to 
be so.” 

‘*To be sure ; I begin to remember: you were to 
return to-night. I—I feel very faint.” 


** Mean- 
I want her bonnet 
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Mark succeeded iv getting her to drink some | 
brandy-and-water, but she positively refused to be | 
touched, though she said she was in no pain. He | 
thought she was exhausted, the effect of the shock, 
and left her to attend to other sufferers, who per- 
haps wanted his aid more than Lady Oswald. 

Then, after awhile, the carriage came up, bringing 
the help from Hallingham. Mark Cray saw Dr. 
Davenal with the greatest pleasure, and he took 
him at once towards Lady Oswald. 

** Are many hurt?” inquired the doctor. 

“* Astonishingly few,” was the reply ; ‘‘and the 
hurts are of a very minor character, I fancy. A 
broken arm is about the worst.” 

*¢ And what of Lady Oswald?” 

“‘T don’t think she’s hurt at all: she’s suffering 
from the shock. A little exhausted; but that’s 
natural.” 

‘*To a woman of her age such a shock is no light 
thing, Mark. However, we must do the best we 
can for everybody.” 

‘*There has been enough groaning—if that’s any 
thing to judge by,” said Mark; ‘‘groaning and com- 
plaining too.” 

“Glad to hear it,” said the doctor. ‘‘ When 
people can complain, the damage is not very ex- 
tensive.” 

‘* Parkins, for one, keeps protesting that every 
bone’s broken. But she ran out of the way pretty 
quickly when I told her the engine might start up 
again.” 

The doctor smiled, and they came up to Lady 
Oswald. Oswald Cray had found her out, and was 
sitting on the bank beside her. She spoke just a 
word or two to him, but seemed, as Mr. Cray had 
said, exhausted. Oswald Cray rose to resign his 
place to Dr. Davenal, and he took his brother aside. 

**Ts she much hurt, Mark ?” 

**Oh, no,” replied Mark. ‘It has shaken her, 
of course ; but she has been talking as fast as I 
can talk.” 

He spoke with singular confidence. In the first 
place, Mark Cray was naturally inclined to look on 
the bright side of things, to feel confident himself, 
in the absence of any palpable grounds for doing 
so; in the second, he did not think it at all mattered 
what information on the point was given to Oswald. 

Reassured upon the score of Lady Oswald, 
Oswald gquitted Mark, and went amidst the 
wounded. Proud man though he was accused of 
being, proud man though he was, never was there a 
tenderer heart, a softer hand, a gentler voice for 
the sick and suffering than his. All the patients 
appeared to have been attended to in some degree ; 
and they were in good hands now. Oswald halted 
by the side of the poor stoker, a swarthy, honest- 
faced man, who was moaning out his pain. 

‘*What, is it you, Bigg!” he said, recognising 
the man. ‘‘I did not know you were back on this 
part of the line again.” 

‘**T on’y come on it yesterday, sir. It’s just my 





luck,” 


—. 
‘* Where are you hurt?” 


‘**T be scalded awful, sir. I never knew what pain || 
was afore to-night. All my lower limbs is——” 

** Take care!” shouted Oswald to a stupid fellow |! 
who was running along with a plank in his arms, 
**Can’t you see there’s a man lying here? What 
are you about ?” 

** About my work,” was the rough reply, spoken 
in an insolent tone. It was one of the men just | 
brought down, a workman from Hallingham station, 
and Oswald knew him well. 

** What is that, Wells?” he quietly asked. 

Wells looked round now, surprised at being 
addressed by name. He pretty nearly dropped his | 
load in consternation when he recognised Mr, || 
Oswald Cray. Full as his hands were, he managed | 
to jerk his hat from his head. 

**I beg your pardon, I’m sure, sir. I thought it | 
was nothing but some idler obstricting of me. One | 
does get beset with idlers at these times, asking 
one all sorts of questions. I shouldn’t have an- 
swered that way, sir, if I’d knowed it was you.” 

**Go on with your work : there’s no time to talk. || 
And don’t blunder along again without looking | 
where you are going.” \ 

**One can’t see well in the dark, sir.” 

**Tt’s not dark ; it is as light as it need be. Quite | 
light enough for you to see your way. Do you call | 
that bright moon nothing ?” 

‘*He’d ha’ been right over my legs, but for you, | 
sir,” murmured poor Bigg, the great drops of pain || 
standing out on his brow, black with his occupation. | 
‘*T don’t know how I be to bear this agony. That | 
cursed engine——” 

‘* Hush, Bigg,” interrupted Mr. Oswald Cray. 

Bigg groaned his contrition. ‘Heaven forgive | 
me! I know it ain’t a right word for me to-night.” | 

“Heaven will help you to bear the pain if you 
will only let it,” said Oswald. ‘‘ There has been 
worse pain to bear even than yours, my poor fellow; 
though I know how hard it is for you now to think | 
so.” 

‘Tt may be my death-blow, sir. And what’s to | 
become o’ my wife and little uns? Who'll work for 
’em?” 

**No, no, Bigg. I hope it is not so bad as that. 

I do not think it is.” 

‘** Tf one might count by pain, sir-——” 

“Bigg, I can give you a little comfort on that 
score,” interrupted Oswald Cray. ‘A friend of | 
mine was very dreadfully burnt, through his bed- | 
clothes catching fire. Awfully burnt: I don’t like, 
even at this distance of time, to think of it. The 
next day I heard of it and went to see him. Iam 
not a very good one to witness physical pain, and I | 
remember how I dreaded to witness his, and the | 
spectacle which I was sure he would present. He | 
was a spectacle, poor fellow—but let that pass. To | 
my great astonishment he saluted me heartily as 1 } 
went in. ‘Holloa, old friend!’ were his words, | 
not only cheerfully but merrily spoken. I found 
that he did not suffer pain: had not felt any from 
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the moment he was burnt. In my ignorance, I set 
that down as a most favourable symptom, and felt 


| sure he would get well very shortly. When I was | 


'| leaving him, I met the doctor going in, and said 
| how glad I was to find his patient so well. ‘Well!’ 
he exclaimed, ‘why, what do you judge by?’ And 
|| Isaid—by his feeling no pain. ‘That's just it,’ the 
| doctor observed: ‘if he only felt pain, there might 
be a chance for him. I wish I could hear him roar 
| out with it.? Now, Bigg,” Mr. Oswald Cray added, 
| “T am no surgeon, but I infer that the same 
|| theory must hold good in scalds as in burns: that 


|| your pain is as favourable a symptom as his want | 


|| of it was unfavourable. Do not rebel at your pain 
|| again, my poor fellow ; rather bear it like a man. 
|| Were I scalded or burnt, I think I should be 
|| thankful for the pain.” 

“He was burnt worse, may be, nor me, that there 
gentleman,” remarked Bigg, who had listened with 

interest. 

“Ten times worse,” replied Oswald. ‘‘ Yes, I 
"may say ten times worse,” he emphatically re- 
peated. ‘Indeed, Bigg, I feel sure that yours is 
| but a very slight hurt, in comparison with what it 
| might have been: and I do not say this to you in 

the half-false light in which one speaks to a child to 
|| soothe it, but as one truthful man would speak to 
|| another.” 
|| “God bless you, sir. My heart was a-failing of 
me sadly. Did he die, that there gentleman ?” 


“He died at a week’s end: but there had been 


\| no hope of him from the first ; and there were also 


|| from the injury, remarkably unfavourable. 
|| short while, Bigg, you'll be on your legs again, as 

good aman asever. I'll ask Dr. Davenal to come 
|| and have a look at you.” 
|| The name of the far-famed surgeon carried assur- 
|| ance in itself, and Bigg’s face lighted up with eager- 
ness, 

“Ts Dr. Davenal here, sir ?”’ 

“Yes. I'll go and look for him.” 

At the moment that Oswald spoke, Dr. Davenal 


|| that night, the effect probably of finding the injuries 
around him so slight, when he had looked out for 
|| all the terrible calamities that flesh is heir to, not 
|| to speak of death, stopped to speak of Lady Oswald. 
And he spoke lightly. 

“Well, you don’t find her hurt, doctor ?” 

“T’ll tell you more about it to-morrow, Mark.” 

Dr. Davenal’s tone was so very grave that Mark 
Cray stared. He thought—Mark Cray almost 
thought that there was a shade of reproof in it, 
meant for him. 

“T am sure she has no serious hurt,” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Well, Mark, I can say nothing positively yet. 
In the state in which she is, and in this place, it is 
hot easy to ascertain ; but J fear she has.” 

“My goodness!” cried Mark, conscious that he 
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certain attendant circumstances in his case, apart 
| In a} 


had left Lady Oswald and encountered Mr. Mark | 


Cray. The latter, whose spirits were rather exalted | down, nurtured in refinement and luxury, may beso | 


| was but the veriest tyro beside that man of skill, 


Richard Davenal, and feeling very small at the 
moment. ‘* What is the hurt, sir?” he asked in a 
loud tone. 

‘Hold your tongue about it,” said the doctor. 
‘*Time enough to proclaim it abroad when the 
fact has been ascertained that there is one.” 


doctor in the moonlight. 

“‘T wish you’d come and look at a poor fellow, 
Dr. Davenal, who wants a word of cheering. 
word of such from you, you know, sends the 
spirits up. You should have seen the man’s face 
lighten when I said you were here.” 

‘*Who is it?” asked the doctor, turning off with 
alacrity. 

‘Poor Bigg the fireman. You know him, I dare- 
say. He is badly scalded and bruised.” 

‘‘Oh, his hurts are nothing,” slightingly spoke 
Mark Cray. 
who cry out at a touch of pain.” 

‘* Mark,” said the doctor, stopping, “‘ allow me to 
tender you a word of advice—do not fall into that 
| idea that nobody can, or ought, to feel pain ; or, if 








| they feel it, that they ought not to show it. It | 


is unnatural, untruthful ; and to my mind, particu- 
| larly unbecoming in a medical man. Pain to some 
| natures is all but an impossibility to bear ; it is 
| all that can be imagined of agony: it is as if every 
| moment of its endurance were that of death. The 

nervous organisation is so sensitively delicate, that 
| even a touch of pain, as you express it, which 
most people would scarcely fecl, is to them the 
acutest agony. As a surgeon and anatomist you 
ought to know this.” 

‘*He’s only a fireman,” returned Mark. ‘No- 
body expects those rough fellows to be sensitive 
to pain.” 

**Let him be a fireman or a waterman, he will 
feel it as I describe, if his frame is thus sensitively 
organised,” was the reply of Dr. Davenal, spoken 
firmly, if not sternly. 
| tion in life to do with it? That won’t change his 
physical nature. A duke, sleeping on a bed of 








‘*He seems just one of those groaners 


Oswald Cray came up, having distinguished the | 


A | 


| 
| 


** What has a man’s condi- | 


constituted that pain will be a mere flea-bite to him. | 
| Should he be destined to endure the worst that’s 


| known to earth, he will, so to say, hardly feel it ; 


whereas this poor fireman, inured to hard usage, to | 
labour and privation, may be literally almost unable | 


to bear it. 
| ness this distressing sensibility to pain, perhaps 


For my own part, when I have to wit- | 


have to inflict it as a surgical necessity, I suffer | 
half as much as the patient does, for I know what | 


it is tohim., Don’t affect to ridicule pain again, 
| Mark.” 

Mark Cray looked vexed, annoyed. But every 
syllable that had fallen from Dr. Davenal’s lips 
had found its echo in the heart of Oswald Cray. 
If there was one quality he admired beyond all else, 

| it was sincere open truthfulness : and to Oswald’s 
, mind there was an affectation, a want of sincerity, 
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in the mocking expressions, the shallow opinions, 
so much in fashion in the present day. There had 
been a hollow carelessness in Mark’s tone when he 
ridiculed the notion of the poor stoker’s possessing 
a sensitiveness to pain, just as if the man had no 
right to possess it. 

‘** Well, Bigg, and so you must get tossed in this 
upset !” began the doctor cheerfully. ‘‘Oh! you'll 
do well, by the look of your face; we shall soon 
have you on the engine again. Let’s get a sight of 
this grand damage. Who has got a lantern?” 

It was a bad scald ; a shocking scald—there was 
no question of it; and there was much injury by 
bruises ; but Dr. Davenal spoke the simple truth 
| when he assured the man that the hurts were not 
| dangerous. 

‘* Keep up your heart, Bigg. In an hour’s time 
you will be in the infirmary, properly attended to. 
You'll soon get over this.” 

‘*T dun’ know as I can live through the pain, sir,” 
|| was the wailing answer. 

** Ay, it’s bad. But when we have got the proper 
remedies on, you won’t feel it as you do now. Bigg, 
| I once scalded my leg badly—at least somebody did 
\| it for me—and I remember the pain to this day ; so, 
my poor fellow, I can tell what yours is.” 

‘*Mr. Cray said, sir, I oughtn’t to feel no pain 
from a hurt like this, he did. It sounded hard like, 
for the pain is awful.” 

‘*Mr. Cray knows you would be better if you 
tried not to feel the pain, not to feel it so acutely. 
'| He is a doctor, you know, Bigg, and sees worse 
| hurts than yours every day of his life.” 

**T’d like to ask you, sir, when I shall be well— 
| if you can tell me. Ihave got a wife and children, 
sir; and she’s sick just now, and can’t work for 
7em.” 

** We'll get you up again in three weeks,” said Dr. 
Davenal hopefully, as he hastened away to another 
sufferer, groaning at a distance. 

The term seemed long to the man; it seemed 
almost to startle him: he was thinking of his help- 
less wife and children. 

“Three weeks!” he repeated with a moan. 
| “Three weeks, and nobody to help ’em, and me 
| laid down incapable!” 

**Think how much worse it might be, Bigg!” 
said Mr. Oswald Cray, wishing to get the man to 
look at his misfortune in a more cheerful spirit. 
‘*Suppose Dr. Davenal had said three months ?” 
|  ‘*Then, as good he’d said, sir, as I should never 
|| be up again.” 

*“Do you think so? I don’t. It is a long while 
to be confined by illness, three months, and to you 
it seems, no doubt, very long indeed ; but it is not 
so much out of a man’s life. I knew one who was 
ill for three years, and got up again. That would 
|| be worse, Bigg.’’ 
pee Ay, sir, it would be. I haven’t got just my 
| right thoughts to-night, what with the pain that’s 
|| racking me, and what with trouble about my wife 
| and little ’uns.” 





**Don’t trouble about them, Bigg,” was the con. | 
siderate answer. ‘‘They shall be taken care of | 
until you can work for them again. If the com. | 
pany won’t do it, I will.” | 

A short while longer of confusion, of hasty 
clearance of the line, of soothing medical aid—such 
aid as could be given in that inconvenient spot, 
where there was only the open bare ground for 
the sufferers to lie on, the moonlit sky to cover 
them—and the return to Hallingham was organised, 
The injured were lifted into the carriages and 
placed as well as circumstances permitted. Lady 
Oswald, who shrieked out when they raised her, | 
was laid at full length on a pile of rugs collected 
from the first-class compartments. The engine then 
started with its load, and steamed gently onwards, 

It appeared afterwards that the accident had 
been caused by the snapping of some part of the 
machinery of the engine. It was a very unusual 
occurrence, and could neither have been foreseen 
nor prevented, 

The expectant crowd had not dispersed when Hal- 
lingham was reached. Rich and poor, men and 
women, were alike gathered at the station. Even 
Miss Bettina Davenal retained her post, and Sara 
and Caroline were with her. 

The invalid train—it might surely be called one 
in a double sense—came slowly into the station. 
The platform had been cleared ; none were allowed 
upon it, to obstruct the removal of the sufferers 
from the train to the conveyances in which they 
would be transported to their homes, or to the 
infirmary, as the case might be. But, if the 
platform was denied them, the excited watchers 
made up for the discourtesy by blocking up the 
road and doors outside ; amotley group, picturesque 
enough in the fine moonlight night. 

Dr. Davenal, Mr. Cray, and the other medical 
men were occupied in superintending the removal 
of their patients, but Mr. Oswald Cray found 
his way to Miss Davenal, and gave the good 
news that the injuries were comparatively slight. 
A train for London was on the point of starting, 
and he was going by it. He contrived to obtain 
a few words with Sara. There was no difficulty 
in passing to the platform now. 

‘*T wish I could have remained over to-morrow,” 
he observed to her. ‘I should like to see and 
hear how all these poor people get on.” 

‘** Are you sure you cannot remain?” 

“‘T am sure that I ought not. You have heard 
me speak of Frank Allister, Sara?” 

‘Often. The young Scotchman who was with 
you at Bracknell and Street’s for so many years.” 

‘We were articled together. He has become 
very ill lately, and—and the firm has not behaved 
quite well to him. I have no voice in that part of 
its economy, or this should never have been.” 

‘* What did they do?” inquired Sara. 

‘‘He has not got on as I have. Still he held 
a tolerably fair post in the house ; but his health 
failed, and he had to absent himself. Mr. Street | 
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found out how ill he was, came to the conclusion 
that he'd be of no use to us again, and wrote him 
his dismissal. I thought it very hard; and he— 
a Yes?” said Sara, eagerly interested. 

“He found it harder than he could bear. It put 
the finishing stroke to his illness, and I don’t think 
he will rally. He has no relatives near, few friends, 
so I see him as often as I can, and gave him a faith- 
ful promise to spend to-morrow with him. Time’s 
| up, and the guard’s impatient, I see.” 
| Does the guard know you are going?” 
| Yes, Don’t you see him looking round for me? 
| Fare you well, Sara. I may be down again in a 
| 
| 
| 





day or two.” 
He had taken her hands for a moment in both 
] his as he stood before her. 
“T trust you will get safe to town!” she whis- 
pered. 
| ‘Ay, indeed! This night has proved to us that 
| safety lies not with ourselves. God bless you, my 
| dearest !”” 
He crossed the platform and stepped into the 
carriage which the guard was holding open. The 
| next moment the train was steaming out of the 
station—Sara Davenal looking after it with a lin- 
| gering look, a heart at rest, as that sweet word of 
| endearment rang its echoes on her ear. 


| 


2.—A WHIM OF LADY OSWALD’s. 

| THe medical body, as a whole, is differently esti- 
| mated by the world. Some look down upon it, 

others look up to it—their own position in the scale 
|| of society having no bearing or bias on the views 
|, of the estimators. It may be that a nobleman will 
|| bow to the worth and value of the physician, will 
|| regard him as a benefactor of mankind, exercising 
|| that calling of all others most important to the 
welfare of humanity ; while a man very far down 
in the world’s social ladder will despise the doctor 
wherever he sees him. 

It is possible that each has in a degree cause for 
| this, so far as he judges by his own experience. 
The one may have been brought in contact with 
that perfect. surgeon—and there are many such— 
| Whose peculiar gifts for his calling were bestowed 
| upon him by the Divine will; he with the lion’s 
| heart and woman’s hand, whose success, born of 
| patience, courage, judgment, experience, has become 
| by God’s blessing an assured fact. A man who has 
_ brought all the grand discoveries of earthly science 
to his aid and help in the study of his art ; who 
has watched Nature day by day, and mastered her 
intricacies ; who has, in fact, attained to that per- 
fection in skill which induces the involuntary 
remark to break from us—We shall never see his 
fellow ! Before such a man as this, as I look upon 
it, the world should bow. We have no benefactor 
greater than he. The highest honours of the land 
should be open to him ; all that we can give of 
Tespect and admiration should be his. 

But there is a reverse side to the picture. There 











| is the man who has gone into the profession without 
aptitude for it, who has made it his, although posi- 
tively incapable of properly learning it or exer- 
cising it. He may have acquired the right to use 
all the empty distinguishing letters attaching to it, 
and tack them after his name on all convenient 
occasions, inscribe them in staring characters on his 
very door-posts—M.D., M.R.C.S.,—as many more 
as there may be to get ; but, for all that, he is less 
capable of exercising the art than you orl. His 
whole career is one terrible mistake. He kills more 
patients than he cures; slaying them, drenching 
them to death, with that most pitiful and fatal of 
all weapons—ignorance. It may not be his fault, 
in one sense: he does his best: but he has em- 
brated a calling for which Nature did not fit him. 
He goes on in his career, it is true, and his poor 
patients suffer. More ignorant, of necessity, than | 
he is—for in all that relates to the healing art, we || 
are, take us as a whole, lamentably deticient—they 
can only blindly resign themselves into his hands ; | 
and when they find that there is no restored health 
for them, that they get worse rather than better, 
they blame the obstinacy of the malady, not the | 
treatment. Upon his own mind, meanwhile, there 
rests an ever-perpetual sense of failure, irritating | 
his temper, rendering his treatment experimental | 
and uncertain. Some cannot see where the fault 
lies—in their own incapacity; and if a man does 
see it, what then? He must go on and do his | 
best ; he must be a doctor always; it is his only 
means of living, and he is too old to take to another | 
trade. Rely upon it there are more of these 
practitioners than the world suspects. 

Such a man as the first was Dr. Davenal ; such a 
man as the last was Mark Cray. But, that Mark 
was so, Dr. Davenal suspected not. Grave cases 
hitherto, during their short connection, had been 
treated by Dr. Davenal himself, and for ordinary 
ailments Mark did well enough. He could write a 
proper prescription when the liver was out of order, 
or bring a child through the measles; he could treat | 
old ladies with fanciful ailments to the very acme 
of perfection. It is true Dr. Davenal had been once | 
or twice rather surprised by downright wrong 
treatment on the part of Mark, but he had attri- 
buted it to inexperience. 

When other doctors could not cure, people flew 
to Dr. Davenal; when there was a critical operation 
to be performed, involving life or death, Dr. Davenal 
was prayed to undertake it. His practice, there- 
| fore, was of wide extent; it was not confined to 
Hallingham and its vicinity, but extended occa- 
sionally to the confines of the county. It was not, 
therefore, surprising that on the morning following 
the accident Dr. Davenal found himself called out 
at an early hour to the country on a case of 
dangerous emergency. And the illness was at 
Thorndyke. 

He responded at once to the call. Never a 
prompter man than Richard Davenal. Roger had 
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with his carriage as soon as his master. The 
arrangements with regard to saving. time were well 
organised at Dr. Davenal’s. The bell communi- 
cating from the house to the man’s rooms near the 
stables was made the means of conveying different 
orders. If rung once, Roger was wanted in-doors 
to receive his orders by word of mouth; if rung 
twice—and on those occasions they were always 
sharp, imperative peals—Roger knew that the 
carriage was wanted at once, with all the speed 
that he could master. 

The calm peaceful quiet of the Sabbath morn was 
lying on the streets of Hallingham as the doctor 
was driven through them. The shops were all shut; 
some of the private houses were not yet opened— 
servants being apt to lie late on that morning. 
As they passed the town-hall and the market- 
place, so void of life then, the church clocks struck 
eight, and the customary bells, giving token of the 
| future services of the day, broke forth in the clear 
air. 


‘* Stop at the abbey, Roger,” said the doctor, as 
| they neared it. 

The woman, Dorcas, was just opening the parlour 
shutters. She came to the door when she saw the 
carriage drawing up to it. 

‘**T want to see your master, Dorcas. I suppose 
he’s up.” 

‘He is up and out, sir,” was her reply. 
has been gone about five minutes.” 

This answer caused the doctor to pause. It 
should be explained that when the train of sufferers 
arrived at the station the previous night, Lady 
Oswald had elected to be accompanied to her home 
by Mark Cray, not by Dr. Davenal. Whether she 
was actuated by pure caprice ; whether by a better 
motive—the belief that she was not hurt so much as 
some other of the sufferers, and that Dr. Davenal’s 
skill would be more needed by them ; or whether 
the recent sudden liking she had taken for Mr. Cray 
swayed her then, could not be told: never would 
be told. She seemed to be a little revived at the 
end of the journey, and she chose that Mark Cray 
should go home with her. Dr. Davenal had 
acquiesced, but he whispered a parting word to 
Mark. ‘‘If there is an injury, I suspect it will be 
found in the ribs, Mark. Look well toit. If you 
want me, I am going on to the infirmary, and shall 
be at home afterwards.” 

But, as it appeared, the doctor had not been 
wanted. At any rate, Mark Cray had not sent for 
him. And he had stopped now to hear, if he could, 
Mark’s report. 

An upper window opened, and Mrs. Cray, com- 
| pletely enveloped in a thick shawl, so that nothing 
| could be seen of her but the tip of her nose, leaned 


“cc He 


| out. 


**Good morning, Uncle Richard.” 

‘*Good morning, my dear. I am glad to see you 
again. Can you come down for a minute?” 

** No, I have not begun to dress. Did you want 
Mark? He has gone to Lady Oswald’s.” 








——— 


“Ah, that’s what I wish to ask about. Did you | 
hear Mark say how she was ?—whether there was | 
any hurt?” 

‘“*He said there was not. But for one thing, 
she kept fainting, and refused to be touched. At 
least I think he said so, something of that ; I was || 
very sleepy when he got home ; it was one o’clock, | 
I am sure he said she was not hurt to speak of,” 

‘* That’s all right, then,” said Dr. Davenal. | 

‘* You are out betimes, Uncle Richard,” resumed | 
Caroline. ‘‘ Are you going far?” 

‘“‘To Thorndyke. Tell your husband he must 
see my patients this morning, I shall not be back in | 
time. Drive on, Roger.” 

“Very well,” said Caroline. 
Thorndyke ?” 

But Dr. Davenal’s answer, if he gave one, was 
lost in the distance, and never reached Caroline 
Cray’s ear. 

It was a singular coincidence—as was said by 
gossips afterwards—that one should be taken ill | 
that day at Thorndyke and be in danger of death, | 
It was not, however, one of the Oswald family, but | 
a visitor of Sir Philip’s, and it has nothing whatever | 
to do with the story. It need not have been 
mentioned, save to explain what took Dr. Davenal 
from Hallingham on that critical day. | 

Dr. Davenal found the patient alarmingly ill, in 
great need of medical help, and he had to remain at 
Thorndyke some hours. It was between two and 
three o'clock when he got back to Hallingham, and 
he ordered Roger to drive at once to the infirmary. 

The doctor went in and saw his patients. The 
poor man Bigg, easier now than he had been the 
previous night, lay in a slumber: the rest were 
going on well, One woman had gone. An inmate 
of the wards for some weeks past, her case, a very 
painful one, had baffled all skill, all remedy; now 
she had gone to that better place where sickness 
and pain cannot enter. Dr. Davenal stood for 
some little time conversing with the house surgeon, 
and then departed on foot to his home: he had 
dismissed his carriage when he entered the in- 
firmary. 

As he was walking, he met an eager little fellow 
scuffling along, one who always walked very fast, 
with his head pushed out, as if he were in a despe- 
rate hurry. It was one of the infirmary pupils, as 
they were called; young men, gathering skill and 
experience to become in time surgeons themselves, 
who attended the infirmary with their masters. 
This one, Julius Wild, a youth of eighteen, was 
more particularly attached to the service of Mr. | 
Cray, went round the wards with him as his dresser, 
and suchlike. No sooner did he see Dr. Davenal 
than his pace increased to a run, and he came up | 
breathless, 

‘* Oh, if you please, sir, Mr. Cray has been looking || 
for you everywhere——” \| 

**T have been to Thorndyke,” interrupted the | 
doctor. 


\ 
‘Yes, sir, but he thought you must have come || 
\| 
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“Who's ill at | 
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back, and he sent me to about twenty places to 
'| inquire. There's something wrong with . Lady 
| Oswald, sir, and he wants to see you about it.” 

“‘ What is it that’s wrong ?” 

“Mr. Cray didn’t explain to me, sir; but he 
|| said something about an operation, She’s hurt in- 
| ternally, sir, 1 think.” 

«Where is Mr. Cray? Do you know?” 

‘He is gone to your house, sir. Somebody told 
him they saw your carriage going along, and Mr. 
'| Cray thought you might be at home. He——” 

|| Dr. Davenal waited to hear no more. He made 
'| the best of his way towards home, but before he 
|| reached it he met Mark Cray. 

There, in the street, particulars were explained by 
Mr. Cray to Dr. Davenal, not altogether to the 
doctor’s satisfaction. It appeared that Mark—very 
carelessly, but he excused himself on the plea of 
Lady Oswald’s fractious refusal to be touched—had 
omitted to make a proper examination of her state 
on the previous night. The delay, though not fatal, 
was inexpedient, rendering the operation which 
must now be performed one of more difficulty than 
if it had been done at ounce ; and Dr. Davenal spoke 
a few sharp words, the only sharp ones he had ever 
in his life spoken to Mark Cray. 

“Ttold you it was my opinion there was some 
internal injury. You ought to have ascertained.” 

He turned his steps and proceeded at once and 
|| alone to the house of Lady Oswald. She was in a 
| grievous state of suffering; and that she had not 
appeared so on the previous night could only be at- 
tributed to partial inseusibility. Dr. Davenal ex- 
amined into her hurts with his practised skill, his 
gentle fingers, and he imparted to her as soothingly 
|| as possible the fact that an operation was indis- 

pensable. ‘* Not a very grave one,” he said with a 
|| smile, intended to reassure. ‘“ Nothing formidable, 
|| like the taking off of an arm or a leg.” 

But Lady Oswald refused her consent, as frac- 
|| tiously and positively as she had the previous night 
|| refused to be touched. She would have no operation 
|| performed on her, she said, putting her to torture ; 
|| they must cure her without it. Some time was lost 
in this unsatisfactory manner, and Mark Cray 
|| arrived while the contention was going on. Dr. 
Davenal was at length obliged to tell her a hard 
truth—that unless she submitted to it, her life must 
|| fall a sacrifice. 

Then there came another phase of the obstinacy. 
|| When people are lying in the critical state that Lady 
Oswald was in, hovering between life and death, it 
is surely unseemly to indulge in whims, in moods 
of childish caprice. If ever there is a time in the 
career of life that truth should reign pre-eminent, it 
is then: and these wilful caprices are born of a 
|| phase of feeling that surely cannot be called truth. 
Lady Oswald consented to the operation, but only 
on the condition that Mark Cray should perform it. 
What foolish caprice may have prompted this, it is 
|| impossible to say. Mark had been talking to her, 
very much as he would talk to a child to induce it 





to have a tooth drawn or a cut finger dressed : pro- 
testing that it ‘‘ would not hurt her to speak of,” 
that it ‘‘ would be over, so to say, in no time.” Dr. 
Davenal, more honest, held his tongue upon those 
points : it would not be over in “‘no time,” and he 
knew that it would hurt her very much indeed. 
This it may have been that caused the wretched 
whim to arise, that Mark Cray should be the acting 
surgeon. And she held to it. 

It was necessary that she should be allowed some 
repose after the state of excitement to which she had 
put herself, and half-past five was the hour named. 
Dr. Davenal and Mark appointed to be with her 
then. 

‘** Mark,” asked the doctor, as they walked away 
together, ‘‘ are you sure of yourself?” 

Dr. Davenal had had no experience hitherto of 
Mark Cray’s skill as a surgeon, except in common 
cases. All critical operations, both at the infirmary 


and in private practice, the doctor took himself. 
Mark looked at the doctor in surprise as he heard 
the question. 
“Sure! Why, of course Iam. It’s quite a simple 
thing, this.” 
‘* Simple enough where the hand is experienced 
** Not so simple 


and sure,” remarked the doctor. 
where it is not.” 

“Of course I have not had your experience, 
Dr. Davenal; but I have had quite sufficient to 
ensure my accomplishing this, perhaps as skilfully 
as you could.” 

Mark spoke in a resentful tone: he did not like 
the reflection that he thought was cast upon him by 
the question. Dr. Davenal said no more, He sup- 
posed Mark was sure of his hand’s skill. 

**T shall give her chloroform,” resumed Mark. 

**No!” burst forth Dr. Davenal. He could not 
have interrupted more impetuously had he been in- 
terposing to dash it from his lips. He believed that 
Lady Oswald would be a very untit subject for 
chloroform ; one of those few to whom it is not safe 
to administer it ; and he explained this to Mark 
Cray. 

Mark turned restive. Strange to say, he who 
had hitherto been content to follow in the medical 
steps of Mr. Davenal, watching his treatment, pur- 
suing the same, more as a pupil takes lessons of a 
master than as a man in practice for himself, seemed 
inclined to turn restive now. Did Mark Cray, be- 
cause he had married the doctor’s niece, thus be- 
coming connected with him by private ties, and as 
it were, a more equal partner,—did he deem it well 
to exercise that right of independence which we all 
love, which is inherent in the hearts of the best of 
us, and stand up for his own ways and his own 
will? 

‘**T like chloroform,” he said. ‘‘ I consider it one 
of the most blessed inventions of the age.” 

** Undoubtedly ; where it can be safely used.” 

**T have used it fifty times,” rejoined Mark. 

**T have used it fifty and fifty to that,” said the 
doctor, good-humouredly. ‘‘ But, Mark, I never 
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used it in my life upon a doubtful subject, and I 
never will.” 

‘* What do you call a doubtful subject ?” 

‘* What do I call a doubtful subject?” repeated 
the doctor. ‘‘ You know as wellas I. How many 
patients has chloroform killed. Upon certain na- 
tures ” 

‘* Very few,” interrupted Mark. 

‘* Very few, as compared to the whole,” acquiesced 
the doctor. ‘‘ You may administer chloroform with 
perfect safety to ninety-nine patients, and you can- 
not to the hundredth. Upon certain natures, as I 
was about to observe, its effects may be fatal. And 
where there is this doubt, Mark, it should be acted 
upon.” 

‘* The cases are so rare.” 

‘¢True. And the important thing for a medical 
man is to discern where chloroform may be given 
with safety and where it may not.” 

‘*Tt is impossible that he can do that with any 
certainty.” 

*‘ Not at all,” said Dr. Davenal. ‘‘I never knew 
my judgment fail. I believe it is a gift, this ability 
to distinguish the subtle difference in natures. Per- 
haps I may call it instinct more than judgment, for 
I think it could not deceive or lead me to an erro- 
neous decision.” 

*“*T am not sure that I understand you,” said 
Mr. Cray. ‘‘ My belief is, that I possess nothing 
of the sort.. I think you must be talking of a 
species of second sight.” 

‘*Then, Mark,” was the half-joking answer, 
allow yourself to be guided by my ‘second sight.’ 
To speak seriously,” the doctor continued, in a 
graver tone, ‘‘I know that there are many prac- 
titioners, clever men, who do not possess this pecu- 
liar insight into nature. It is a great gift for those 
who do. It can never be acquired by practice ; it 
must be inherent * 

‘**T suppose you think I don’t possess it,” inter- 
rupted Mark. 

“*T don’t think you do. But for one of us who 
possesses it, nine don’t ; so it is no disparagement 
to you to say so. To return to the question. Lady 
Oswald, in my opinion, would prove an unsafe sub- 
ject for chloroform.” 

‘¢ She will make so much of the pain.” 

“Better that she should make much of it—ay, 
and feel it—than that any risk should be run. I 
canuot allow chloroform to be given to Lady 
Oswald.” 

Mark Cray demurred : not outwardly, for he said 
not another word ; but inwardly. He was of that 
class of men who disbelieve what they cannot see. 
Some of us will look into a man’s face and read 
his character, read him for what he is, as surely 
and unerringly as we read the pages of a book ; but 
others of us, who do not possess this gift, cannot 
believe that it exists, laugh at and ridicule the very 
idea of it. Just so was it with Mark Cray. That 


assertion of Dr. Davenal’s, that some faculty or | 
instinct within him enabled him to discern where | 
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chloroform might and might not be administered 
was utterly scouted by Mark Cray. That subtle 
instinct into nature, that unerring, rapidly formed | 
judgment of a sick man’s state, the mental grasp. 
ing instantaneously of the disease and its remedy, 
Mark Cray possessed not. To the very end of hig | 
life he would never learn it. He could not there. | 
fore see any reason why Lady Oswald should not | 
be eased of her pain by the aid of chloroform ; he | 
did not for a moment believe the doctor could ; he | 
regarded it as a crotchet, and a very foolish one, | 
But he suffered the question to rest, and resentfully | 
supposed he must bow to the decision of his senior | 
partner, 

“Shall I call for you, Mark?” asked the doctor, 
as they separated. ‘‘TI shall go up in the carriage,” | 

‘Oh no, thank you. Id as soon walk. Yor | 
intend to be present?” 

“Of course I shall be,” replied the doctor, | 
** Lady Oswald is my patient, in point of fact—not | 
yours, Mark.” 

‘*Then I need not ask Berry. I thought of ask- | 
ing him to be present.” | 

**You can do just as you please about that. If | 
you like him to look on at you, you can have him, | 
Twenty-five minutes after five, remember, punctual. | 
You'll want the full day-light.” 

As they parted, a feeling was in Mark Cray’s | 
heart that he would not have liked to confess to the 
doctor, and that perhaps he did not care to encourage, 
and did not choose to dwell upon. He felt perfectly 
sure of his own skill; he was not nervous, nobody 
less so; and yet there was a half-reluctance in his | 
mind to perform that operation in the presence of | 
Dr. Davenal, the skilled and accomplished operator. | 
Surely the reluctance could only have sprung from 
a latent doubt of whether he ought to make so sure 
of himself. A latent doubt, one not suffered to 
appear ; down far in the depths of his heart it lay, 
so deep that perhaps Mark thought it was not 
there at all, that it was only fancy. 

He would a great deal rather have had Berry with 
him—that he acknowledged openly enough to him- | 
self. Surgeon Berry was a man of fair average 
skill, superior to Mark in experience, and he and 
Mark were great friends. Did Mark fear that the | 
presence of the more finished and perfect surgeon, | 
with his critical eye, his practised judgment, would | 
render him nervous—as a candidate for the Civil 
Service examinations will break down simply | 
because those examining eyes are on him? No, | 
Mark Cray feared nothing of the sort; and he could | 
not have told, had he been pressed, why he would | 
have preferred the absence of Dr. Davenal. He had | 
looked on many a time at the doctor in such cases; | 
but that was a different thing. 

His thoughts were interrupted by Julius Wild. | 
The young man accosted him to inquire if there | 
were any orders—whether he should be wanted. 

‘* Yes,” said Mr. Cray. ‘‘ Lady Oswald’s case is 
fixed for this afternoon. You be up there with the | 
dressings and things.” 
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“Very well, sir,” replied the young man, feeling 
some surprise, for he was not in the habit of 
attending privately with Dr. Davenal. ‘‘Am I to 
go to Dr. Davenal’s for them?” 

‘No. You can get them from the infirmary.” 

‘The infirmary !’’ thought Julius Wild to him- 
self. ‘‘Can he be going to take the operation?” 
| —for Mr. Cray’s surgical apparatus was kept at the 
| infirmary. He did not ask: his professional master 
| seemed unusually silent—not to say cross. 
| What time?” he inquired of Mr. Cray. 
| “Be at Lady Oswald’s a little before half- 

Bccncenal™ 
The blank above is put intentionally, for it 
| cannot be told with certainty what hour was really 
| said by Mr. Cray. In the discussions upon it that 
| ensued afterwards, Julius Wild declared in the 
| most positive manner that it was six. ‘‘A little 
before half-past six.” Mr. Cray asserted with equal 
pertinacity that he had said five. ‘‘ A little before 
half-past five.” Which of the two was right it was 
| impossible to ascertain. Mark Cray said he should 
| not be likely to make the mistake: the time, half- 
| past five, had been just fixed upon with Dr. 
| Davenal, had been repeated by word of mouth, and 
|, he had never thought of the hour, six, at all. There 
| was plausible reason in that, certainly. On the 
| other hand, Julius Wild was known for a clear- 
| headed, steady, accurate young man, and he pro- 
| tested he could stake his life upon his correctness 
|, in this instance. He said the thought crossed his 
|, mind when Mr. Cray named it, that half-past six 
| would be the dusk hour, and he rather wondered 
within himself that it should have been chosen. 
However it may have been, the misapprehension 
|| did occur between them. 








3.—MARK CRAY’S ‘‘ MISTAKE.” 

Wuen Dr. Davenal entered his own home, dinner 
| had been over some time. It was their custom to 
|, dine early on Sunday : and the general rule was, by 
| Dr. Davenal’s wish, not to keep meals waiting for 
_ him. Neal admitted him, and then came for 
|| orders, Should he bring up the dinner? 

“Not the dinner,” said Dr. Davenal; ‘‘just a 

bit of something upon a plate. I am not hungry: 
I had a late breakfast at Thorndyke. Has any- 
| body been here for me?” 
|| “*No, sir. I think Mr, Cray took your patients. 
|| He has been here——” 

“I know all about that,” interrupted the doctor. 

He passed Neal, and went on to the garden 
|| parlour, a favourite room of his daughter’s. She 
was there alone, seated before the open glass doors. 
How peaceful it all looked! The green lawn 
stretching out in front, the bright hues of the 
autumn flowers, the calm purity of the dark blue 
| sky lying in the stillness of the Day of Rest. Sara 


| Not then reading it. 


| thought. Her sweet face was turned upwards, her 
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, Davenal had a Bible upon her lap: but she was 
She had closed it in deep | 


eyes were filled with tears from the intensity of her , 


gaze: it seemed that she was looking for something 
in the autumn sky. The extreme calm, the aspect 
of peace, struck forcibly on the senses of Dr. 
Davenal, and he remembered it in the days to 
come. It was the last day of peace for him; it 
was the last day of peace for Sara: henceforth the 
world was to change for both of them. Ere the 
morrow’s sun should rise, a great care, a great 
trouble would be tugging at their heartstrings ; a 
skeleton- would be there to keep—a secret that | 
must be hidden for very safety’s sake. 

Dr. Davenal was upon her so quickly that she | 
could not conceal her glistening eyes. She started 
up to welcome him, and laid down the book. 
Owing to that most attentive habit of Neal’s, of 
being on the watch and opening the door before | 
people could get to it, she had not heard him come | 
home. 

**Oh, papa, is it you? 
long while.” 

‘*Sit down,” he said, pressing her into her chair | 
again. ‘‘ What's the grief, Sara?” 

‘*No grief, papa. I was only thinking.” 

‘*What about? The accident last night?” 

**Oh no, not that. I hear that everybody’s going 
on quite well. I was thinking—I was wondering— || 
somehow I often get thinking of these things on | 
a Sunday, when I am sitting alone, and the sky 
seems so calm and near.” 

‘** Well, what were you thinking ?” 

‘*T was wondering whether they who are gone 
can look down and see us—see me just as I sit here 
looking up—whether they can read my thoughts? 
We seem so divided, papa: you and I and Edward | 
left ; mamma and Richard, and the two little ones 
who were between me and Edward, gone.” 

‘* Divided for a short while only, child.” 

‘*Yes, I know. The only one I can remember 
well is Richard. I am beginning to lose almost all 
recollection of mamma. But Richard—papa! at 
times I seem to see him before me now.” 

Dr. Davenal turned to the window and stood 
with his back to Sara, looking out. She repented 
having spoken of her brother: somehow the words 
had slipped out in the fulness of her thoughts. 
Rising, she stole her hand into Dr. Davenal’s, 

‘*T forgot, papa,”’ she softly whispered. 

“Forgot what, my child?” he asked. ‘‘ Nay, it 
might be just as well if we all spoke more of 
Richard, instead of shunning his name, Silence 
will not bring him back to us.” 

** Ah no, it will not!” 

** And when once griefs can be talked of, their | 
sting becomes less poignant. Did the post bring 
any letters this morning?” the doctor added, after | 
a@ pause, 

‘*Not for you, papa. There was one—how could 
I forget to tell you?—there was one for me from 
Edward.” 

*¢ And what does he say ?” 

‘“‘He has not been able to get leave yet. At 
least, from the tenor of his letter, I don’t much | 


You have been away a | 
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think he has asked for it. He says there’s a great 
deal to do; that the preparations are going on very 
quickly ; but no orders have been received yet as 


| to the day for embarking. As soon as they are | 


issued he will let us know.” 

‘* But he means to come down?” 

‘Oh yes. He will be sure to come, he says, 
though it should be to arrive by one train and 
return by the next. He writes in great spirits, and 
asks me—in a joke, you know, papa—if I will pack 
up my boxes and go out with him.” 

** He——What is it, Neal? My dinner?” 

‘*Yes, sir. It is served.” 

And now the scene must change to Lady 
Oswald’s. The house was prepared for what was 
going to take place, and Dr. Davenal arrived rather 
before the time appointed, Mr. Cray five minutes 
after it. Mr. Cray was in a heat, and had evidently 
come at much speed, conscious probably that the 
time had expired. Lady Oswald was in her bed- 
chamber when Mr. Cray came up, Dr. Davenal in 
| the ante-chamber. 

‘*Where’s Wild ?” exclaimed Mr. Cray, throwing 
his eyes round the room. 

‘**T have not seen him,” replied the doctor. 

‘* It is very inattentive of him not to be here. I 
told him the hour. Have you seen her?” added 
Mr. Cray, in a whisper. 

“Yes. She is all right. Are you ready?” 

‘*No, I am not ready,” replied Mr. Cray. ‘‘Wild 
is bringing up the dressings.” 

‘*T have everything with me,” said Dr. Davenal. 
**T have brought all.” 

In the room with Lady Oswald was her maid, 
Parkins. And the very moment that Dr. Davenal 
| set his eyes on Parkins’s ashy pale face, he knew 
that she would be better out of the room than in it. 
He said something to the effect, but Lady Oswald 
evidently wished for her, and Parkins avowed her 
intention of being as brave as need be. 

Time was being wasted. Marcus Cray, in a 
fidgety sort of manner, went down twice after his 
| expected pupil. He opened the hall-door and stood 
| there looking out for him; and he did this twice 
| over, for no sooner did he get up-stairs the first 
, time than he went back again. Dr. Davenal could 
| not exactly understand this. Mr. Wild was not 
| required in any way; anda half doubt stole over 

Dr. Davenal whether Mark Cray could be wilfully 
prolonging the minutes, as people will put off things 
_ they do not care to enter upon, from nervousness, 
| dislike, or other causes. And, though he threw 
_ the doubt from him as an absurd improbability, he 
| began to wish again to be the operator. 
| ‘** Cray, I had better take this.” 

Marcus got irritated, and spoke out at the top of 
| his voice. He would prefer to take it himself, Dr. 
| Davenal permitting him. 

He spoke out so loud that he was heard by Lady 
Oswald. She interrupted the discussion—if dis- 
cussion it might be called—and settled it. ‘‘It 

| should be only done by Mr. Cray.” 














**Very well,” said Dr. Davenal in a low tone to 
his partner. ‘‘Be it so. But why do you wait, 
Mark?” 

‘*T want that fellow to be here.” 

‘*He is not required. We shall let Lady Oswald 
get exhausted.” 

And Mark Cray, seeing the wisdom of the plea, 
made no further delay. 

You will not wish to be present at this operation, 
or to have its details transcribed. Hallingham did 
not know them for many along day. But one or 
two things must be mentioned. 

At the very instant of its commencement, when 
Mark Cray was bending over Lady Oswald, there 
came something falling forward to the ground, 
which brushed against him. It was brave Parkins, 
gone down in a fainting fit. Lady Oswald became 
agitated ; she shrieked out and would have risen 
had it been in her power. Dr. Davenal moved round || 
and bore the senseless Parkins from the rooms. 

He could not throw her down outside like a log, 
He had to call some of the household and tell them || 
what to do with her. Then she began to start and } 
kick in incipient convulsions: altogether it was | 
three or four minutes before Dr. Davenal got back | 
to the room. It seemed to be delay after delay, as | 
if the operation was fated not to be begun that day. 

The operation, however, was begun, he found. | 
Before he got back, Mark had plunged into it, || 
Dr. Davenal stepped up to him, and stood over- || 
looking him with his unerring eye ; that eye which 
Mark had dreaded. 

Was it in consequence of that, that Mark Cray || 
lost—what shall we call it ?—his presence of mind? || 
—his surgical skill? A suppressed sound, half || 
indignation, half dismay, escaped the lips of Dr. 
Davenal, and he pushed Mark aside with an authori- 
tative hand and took his place. What could have || 
come over Mark ?—what ailed him? Lady Oswald | 
was offering no opposition, for she lay perfectly still. || 

So still, so voiceless, that in the midst of his work 
it struck strangely on the senses of Dr. Davenal. || 
He paused a moment to regard her attentively, and 
then glanced at Mark, one single word only escaping 
him. 

‘** Chloroform ?” 

“Yes,” said Mark. ‘I judged it best.” 

It was all that passed. Whatever Dr. Davenal 
may have felt, he could express neither doubt nor 
remonstrance then. His whole attention had to 
be concentrated on the work he was performing. 
Mark stood by and watched, saying nothing. 

At length it was over; admirably performed, as 
all operations were performed, undertaken by Dr. 
Davenal. But Lady Oswald still lay without sense 
or motion ; and they could not arouse her. 

““You must have given her a great deal,” ob- 
served Dr. Davenal, who was still occupied. 

Which Mark Cray did not attempt to deny. 
‘*She required it. The fall of that stupid woman 
excited her terribly. The first lot made no im- 
pression on her: she did not seem to inhale it.” 
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“‘But—good heavens! you did not wait long | 


enough to see. Mark Cray, this is a mistake, and 
an awful one.” 

Mark made no reply. Mark was doing all in his 
power to undo his work and arouse Lady Oswald. 

'| But he could not. Dr. Davenal touched his 
|| shoulder and spoke upon a different subject. 

“You told me you were sure of yourself.” 

Mark scarcely knew what he answered. Some- 
thing to the effect that he always had been sure, 
until now: but his words were very indistinct. 

“What incapacity came over you? What was 
|| its cause ?” 

It was impossible for Mark Cray to deny that 
| incapacity had attacked him; that Lady Oswald 
' ander his hands would have been in the greatest 
' danger. Its cause he could not account for: but 
|| that common expression, ‘‘losing all presence of 

mind,” would best describe it as it really was, and 
as it had appeared to Dr. Davenal. The drops of 
sweat stood out on his brow now as large as peas. 

“The woman’s fall startled me,” he attempted to 
say. ‘‘At such a moment it takes but a little to 
unnerve a man.” 

“Then, if so, he is not fit for a surgeon,” re- 
turned Dr. Davenal. ‘‘ Mark Cray,” he continued, 
gravely and firmly, but not unkindly, ‘‘you must 
never in my presence attempt a critical operation 
again. Recollect that.” 

Once more their whole attention was given to 
Lady Oswald; their best efforts were exerted to 
arouse her from the effects of the chloroform. All 
in vain, all useless ; it had done its work too effec- 
tually. 

By degrees the horror of the conviction, that she 
could not be aroused—never more would be aroused 
—came pressing upon them deeper and deeper. 
Mark Cray wiped his hot face and felt that he 
would give all he was worth to recall that one act 
of his—the surreptitiously conveying the chloroform 
to the house, which he had himself so successfully 
accomplished, and regarded as a cause of self-con- 
gratulation. Why had he not attended to the ex- 
perienced opinion of Dr. Davenal—that Lady Oswald 
was one of those upon whom chloroform was not 
unlikely to be fatal? That it would be fatal in this 
case, Mark felt as certain now as if the breath had 
actually passed for ever from her body: a horrible 
fear came over him, and he once more lost all calm- 
ness, all self-possession. 

“Dr. Davenal, for the love of God, do not betray 
me! Do not let it go forth to the world as my 
wilful act, one you warned me against. It was a 
dreadful mistake ; I shall carry it about with me in 
my heart for ever; but do not betray me to the 
world |” 

He had seized the doctor’s hands, and was 
pressing them nervously in his. 

| gazed imploringly upwards; his bitter tone of 
: repentance struck sadly on the ear. Dr. Davenal 
| did not immediately speak, and Mark Cray resumed. 
| “For Caroline’s sake,” he entreated, “If this 
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mistake becomes known in all its unhappy details, 
my professional doom is sealed. Never again, so 


| long as I live, as you and I are together, will I 


attempt to act on my opinion in opposition to yours. 
Be merciful to us, Dr. Davenal! For her and my 
sake, conceal it from the world.” 

And Dr. Davenal yielded. Ever merciful, ever 
striving to act in accordance with the great precepts 
of love and mercy, he yielded to the prayer of the 
unhappy and agitated man before him. His own 
partner, Caroline’s husband—no, he could not, 
would not, bring upon him the obloquy of the 
world, 

‘*T will keep the secret, Mark Cray. Be easy. 
You have my promise.” 

The unhappy tidings were made known to the | 
household—that their mistress could not yet be 
aroused from the effect of the chloroform which had | 
been administered with a view of saving her pain; 
and they came flocking in. She was not dead; but 
she was lying still and motionless: and the means | 
for recalling life went on. Mark Cray continued | 
his efforts when all hope was gone, trying every | 
means, probable and improbable, in his madness. 
Had a battery been at hand he would have essayed 
galvanism. 

Alas! they might as well have sought to arouse a | 
stone statue. Never more would there be any 
arousing for poor Lady Oswald in this world. 
Death was claiming her: uncompromising Death ! 

Parkins, considerably recovered from her own 
attack, but in a shaky and tearful state, had come 
into the room with the rest. Parkins seemed 
inclined to rebel at the state of things; to question | 
everybody, to cast blame somewhere. 

‘*Why should chioroform have been given to | 
her?” she asked of Mr. Cray. 

“It was given with a view to deaden the pain,” | 
was Mark’s short answer. 

**But, sir, the operation was all but begun, if | 
not begun, when I—when I—fainted: and there | 
had been no question then of giving her chloroform,” | 

‘*No, and it was your fainting that did three | 
parts of the mischief,” savagely returned Mr. Cray, | 
who felt it the greatest relief to be able to lay the | 
blame upon somebody. ‘It put her into a most 
undesirable state of agitation. I should think you | 
must have heard her shriek, in spite of your 
fainting fit.” 

The words, the angry tone, completely did for 
Parkins, and she subsided into tears again. A few 
minutes, and Dr. Davenal turned from the ill-fated | 
lady to her servants standing there. 

‘Tt is all over. She is gone.” 

And the doctor looked at his watch, and found 
that only one poor hour had elapsed since he had | 
entered the house to perform that operation which | 
had altogether terminated so fatally. 


4.—NEAL’S DISMAY. 


Dr. DAvENAL and Mr. Cray went forth together. 
Outside the hall door, stood Julius Wild. It now 
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wanted twenty minutes to seven. The infirmary 
pupil had arrived a quarter of an hour before, and 
had waited patiently ever since to be let in. He 
had rung the bell in vain. In the confusion and 
distress of the house, it had perhaps not been 
heard, certainly had not been attended to. His 
rings had been but gentle ones: Julius Wild knew 
better than to make a noise at a house when illness 
was inside it: and he waited quietly enough, 
wondering whether the servants were asleep, 
whether Lady Oswald was worse, and believing the 
doctors had not yet arrived. 

When they came forth, he was excessively sur- 
| prised, marvelling greatly at his non-admittance. 

“T have been ringing this quarter of an hour,” 
he said, by way of explanation and apology. ‘I 
can’t think what the servants can have been about.” 

‘© What have you been about?” thundered Mark 
Cray, giving way to anger, although he had come 
straight from the presence of the dead. 

Mr. Wild was astonished. ‘‘I say, sir, I have 
been waiting here. I have been here this quarter 
of an hour, and could not get let in.” 

** And, pray, what kept you? Why were you 
not here to time ?” 

‘*T was here to time, sir,” was the deprecating 
answer ; and the young man marvelled much what 
| had so put out his good-tempered medical master. 
** You told me to be here a little before half-past 
six, sir, and I got here five minutes before it.” 

Then began that dispute which was never satis- 
factorily settled: each, to this very day, believing 
himself to be in the right. Mr. Cray held to it 
that he had told him half-past five ; Julius Wild 
earnestly protested he had said half-past six. The 
wrangling continued for some minutes, or rather 
the difference of opinion, for of course the pupil did 
not presume to wrangle with his superior. A few 
sharp words from Mark, peremptorily ordering him 
to hold his tongue, concluded it. 

The young man walked close by the two doctors, 
| just a little behind them—for they had been 
| walking down from Lady Oswald’s all along, had 
not stayed for one minute at the door. He had 
| wondered at first whether the operation had taken 
place, and why they should leave the house just 
| about the time fixed for it: now that he heard of 
| this misapprehension with regard to the hour, he 
supposed it was over, and that Mr. Cray’s vexation 
arose from the fact of his not having arrived for it. 
But he was a young man of curiosity, fond of 
sociability in a general way and of asking ques- 
tions, so he thought he would ask one now, and 
make sure. 

‘*Ts the operation over, sir?” 

** Yes,” curtly answered Mark. 

‘** Was it successful ?” 

‘*When did you ever know Dr. Davenal unsuc- 
cessful?” retorted Mr. Cray. ‘‘ Tat was successful 
enough.” 

It never occurred to Julius Wild that the stress 
upon the word ‘‘that” implied, or could imply, that, 





though the operation had been successful, something 
else was not. Perhaps it was half a subterfuge in 
Mark Cray to have said it. The young man asked 
no more questions. Finding himself so snubbed, 
he desisted, and walked behind in silence. Neither 
of them told the unhappy truth to him. Dr, | 
Davenal may have been too pained, too shocked to | 
speak ; and Mark Cray’s conscience too suggestive, || 
Nay, Dr. Davenal may not have seen his way clear | 
to speak at all. If he was to conceal the culpability 
of Mark Cray, the less he opened his mouth upon 
the point, even by a word, the better. 

Suddenly Mark turned round. ‘You are not 
wanted, Mr. Wild. There’s nothing more to-night.” 

The young man took the hint at once, wished 
them good evening, and walked off to the infirmary, 
there to leave certain articles that he had been 
carrying. He observed that Dr. Davenal, usually 
so courteous, never answerd him, never gave him 
the good evening in reply to his. 

The two surgeons walked on in silence. The 
streets were nearly deserted; and the sound of 
praise and prayer came upon their cars from the 
lighted places of worship as they passed them. 
The evening was a warm one, and the doors of the 
churches and chapels stood open. They never 
spoke a word one to the other. Mark Cray felt as 
he had probably never felt in his life,—ashamed, 
repentant, grieved, humble. He was guilty of the 
blood of a fellow-creature. Je called it a ‘“mis- 
take.” A mistake in one sense it undoubtedly 
was, but a wicked and a wilful one. Dr. Davenal 
felt it to be both: felt that the giving of the 
chloroform stealthily, in direct opposition to his 
expressed opinion, deserved a worse name: and, 
though he had promised not to betray Mark, he 
could not just yet subdue his own feelings, and 
speak to him in a friendly tone. Thus in silence 
they reached the doctor’s gate. 

**Good night,” said he, turning in at it. 

“Good night,” replied Mark, continuing his way. 
But—and he felt it—there had been no invitation 
to him to enter, uo pleasant look, no shake of the 
hand. 

Neal was at the door, airing himself and watch- 
ing the scanty passers-by in the dusky street. The 
Sunday arrangements were good at Dr. Davenal’s: 
each servant being expected to attend public 
worship twice in a general way. Neal’s times were | 
morning and evening, and Dr. Davenal inquired why 
he was not at church. 

‘*It was Jessy’s evening at home, sir, but she had 
word sent her that her father was taken very ill; so 
I offered to stay in for her while she went to see 
him.” 

Of course there was no objection to be made to 
that: Neal had done right. Dr. Davenal went 
into his study, and lifted his hat from his brow as | 
if a heavy weight were there. He had no light, | 
save what came in from the street gas-lamp. ! 

He leaned against the window in thought. Two || 
hours before, Lady Oswald had been, so to say, 28 | 
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} full of life as he was, and now——dead. Killed. 


|| There was no mincing the matter to himself: she 
| had been killed. Killed by Mark Cray. 

Had he done right in undertaking to screen 
Mark ?—to keep his culpability a secret ?—to suffer 
the world to assume his innocence? The reader 
may deem it a grave question: Dr. Davenal was 
asking it of himself. Had Mark’s been purely an 
error in judgment : had he administered the chloro- 
form, believing it to be the right and proper thing 
to do, leaving the issue with God, it had been 
different. But he had given it in direct opposition 
to an opinion of more value than his own; in, as 
was much to be feared, a spirit of obstinate defiance, 
It is true he had not intended to kill: he had 
probably been over-confident of the result. How 
Dr. Davenal condemned him, he alone could tell: 
but—was it his, the doctor’s place, to hold him 
forth to the condemnation of the world? No; he, 
the merciful man, thought it could not be. One 


strong point on the side of this mercy was—that | 


the proclaiming the facts could be productive of no 
good result : they could not recall the mistaken act ; 
they could not bring the unfortunate lady back to 
life. It might be said that it should be made 
known as a warning to others not to trust Mark 
Cray; but the very occurrence itself, with its 
tragical end, would, if the doctor knew anything of 
human nature, be its own warning for Mark Cray’s 
whole lifetime. He did not think much of the 
surgical failure ; at least he was not dwelling on it. 
Probably the worse calamity had in a measure 
eclipsed the other in his mind. Young surgeons 
had turned nervous before now, as Dr. Davenal 
knew ; and the fall of the maid, Parkins, might 
certainly have startled him. It was not that that 
was troubling him ; he had arrested Mark’s shaking 
hands, and replaced them with his own sure ones, 
and carried the matter through successfully : it was 
the other matter. 
He thought it over and over, and could not bring 
himself to see that he had done wrong in promising 
to hide the facts. If he went that hour and stood 
in the market-place and shouted them forth to all 
hearers, it could not bring back the forfeited life, it 
could not remedy the past in the remotest degree. 
He thought of his dead brother, Caroline’s father ; 
he remembered the words he had sent out to him to 
, Soothe his dying bed—‘‘ The child shall be to me as 
a daughter.” He could not, on the very threshold 
of her wedded life, bring obloquy on the husband of 
her choice, and blight his good name, his fair 
prospects. And so he resolved to keep the secret—to 
guard the fatal mistake from the knowledge of the 
world. Only their own two selves were privy to it, 
therefore Mark was perfectly safe, except from him. 
The administering the chloroform must be looked 
|| Upon as an error in judgment, of his own as well as 

of Mark’s: and yet scarcely an error, for perhaps 
| nine surgeons out of ten would so have administered 
|| it to a patient under similar circumstances, and 

} have made no exception of Lady Oswald. He, Dr. 

t—— 





Davenal, must suffer this to be assumed, saying 
himself as little as was possible upon the matter to 
any one: in a case where the termination had been 
so unfortunate, his reticence would be excused. 

He leaned his head upon his hand in the dark 
twilight, and pondered over the circumstances. He 
could not keep his mind from dwelling upon them 
almost morbidly. A strange fatality seemed to 
have attended the affair altogether. There had 
been the obstinate persistence of Lady Oswald to | 
see her landlord, in spite of common sense and of | 
Mr. Oswald Cray’s representation that it could not | 
possibly serve her; there had been the sudden | 
falling lame of the carriage horse, for which the | 
coachman had been unable to account; and then | 
there had been the accident to the train. Parkins | 
had told him a confused tale—confused through her | 
own grief, poor woman—of their having gone by | 
mistake, she and her mistress, to the wrong side 
of the station at Hildon, and had thereby lost a | 
train. They went, naturally enough perhaps for | 
inexperienced travellers, to the side of the plat- | 
form on which they had descended on going; and | 
it was not until a train came up to the other 
side, took in the passengers waiting on that side 
of the platform, and went on to Hallingham, that 
they discovered their mistake. But for that, | 
they would have been at Hallingham safe and | 
sound when the accident happened to the late 
train. Then there was the fact of Mark Cray’s 
having been in the train, of his having been the 
first to see Lady Oswald. When brought after- | 
wards to the home terminus, she had said, ‘‘ Mr. | 
Cray will go home with me:” and later she had 
insisted on his taking the operation. He, himself, 
had been called out to Thorndyke, had been kept 
there while the long hours of the best part of the | 
day had flitted away. Had he not been called out, | 
why, the operation would, beyond all question, have 
been performed in the morning, probably by him- 
self, for he should have seen her early and detected 
its need. There was the absence of the pupil, 
Julius Wild, through what appeared an unaccount- 
able mistake : had that pupil been present, to him 
would have fallen the task of getting Parkins from 
the room, and the chloroform could not have been 
administered. A curious chapter of accidents—or 
what are called such—and Dr. Davenal lost him- | 
self in the chain of thought. ‘‘Oh, merciful Father, 
forgive him! forgive him this night’s work!” he 
murmured, ‘‘And mayst Thou have taken that 
poor woman to her rest !” 

A great light, and Neal’s smooth voice broke 
upon Dr. Davenal. ‘Shall I get you anything, | 
sir? Tea, or——” 

“‘T don’t want anything, I don’t want the gas | 
lighted,” interrupted Dr. Davenal, starting from | 
his chair. ‘‘ Wait until you are called.” 

Neal, after a moment’s stare, shot back again. | 
It was not so much the sharp words, more impera- 
tive than any commonly used by his master, but 
the tone of pain in which they were spoken, that | 
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struck Neal: nay, it almost seemed as if his 
entrance had brought a sort of terror to the doctor. | 

It was not terror. Neal was mistaken. But Dr. | 
Davenal had been so completely buried in thoughts, 
not altogether of this world, that the abrupt inter- 
ruption with its common-place excuse, had seemed 
to him singularly inopportune, causing him to wave 
away abruptly both the man and his words. 

He sat on in the dark again, and Neal took his 
place at the front door, and stood there looking out. 
Not a soul was in the house, save himself and his 
master ; and it may have seemed to Neal a more 
cheering way of passing the evening than to be shut 
up indoors. 

It grew darker. Neal strolled along by the 
skirting shrubs of the garden, and took his stand at 
the front gate, ready to exchange courtesies with 
the people who would soon be going home from 
church and chapel. The moon did not give much 
light yet, but the night promised to be as clear and 
bright as the previous one had been. 

**Holloa!” cried Neal, as a man he knew came 
up quickly. ‘‘ You are iv a hurry to-night.” 

‘*T have been out on business, Mr. Neal,” replied 
the man, who was in fact an assistant to a car- 
penter and undertaker. ‘‘Our work can’t always 
wait for the Sabbath to go by before it is seen to.” 

**Ts anybody dead?” asked Neal. 

‘*Lady Oswald. The message come down to us 


| lady was very friendly to me.” 





best part of an hour ago, so I’ve been up there.” 


It has been observed that Neal was too well | 


trained a gentleman both in manners and nerves to 
express much surprise, but the answer did cause 
him the very greatest shock. He was so startled 
as to take refuge in disbelief. 

**Lady Oswald, did you say? 
dead !” 

‘*But she is,” replied the man. 
know. I’ve just come from her.” 

‘*Why, what has she died of? They said the 
railway accident hadn’t materially hurt her.” 

“She haven’t died of the accident. She have 
died of that—that—what-you-call-it—as is give to 
folks to take the pain out of ’em.” 

Neal did not understand. ‘To take the pain out 
of them?” he repeated, looking questioningly at 
the speaker. 

‘* That stuff that have come into fashion of late 
years. The doctors will give it you while you have 
a tooth took out, if you'll let ’em.” 

**Do you mean chloroform ?” 

“‘That’s it. I never can remember the name. 
But I’d rather call it poison, for my part—killing 
folks dead off without a warning.” 

‘* Who gave it to Lady Oswald ?” 

‘*Your master,” replied the man, lowering his 
voice to a whisper as he glanced at the windows of 
the house. ‘‘The servants was in the room with 


But she’s not 


“TI ought to 


me up there, and they told me about it. There was | 


something to be done to my lady,—some bones to be 





wonder Parliament don’t make a law again its use, ! 
for my part.” 
‘**T am sorry to hear this,” exclaimed Neal, “My 
| 

‘‘Ay. The servants be cut up like anything. 
And enough to make’em! It’s a shocking thing, 
The lady’s-maid says she can’t think why they 
should have give her the stuff, for Mr. Cray himself 
told her when he was there in the afternoon that 
what they had to do wouldn’t hurt my lady no 
more than a fleabite. Any way she’s dead. ButI 
can’t stop here, I must get along back with the 
measure. Good night, Mr. Neal.” 

** Good night,” replied Neal. 

He leaned on the gate, watching the man hurrying 
onwards with his fleet steps, and thinking over 
what he had heard. Perhaps it is not too much to 
say that Mr. Neal would have preferred to hear of 
the death of any other person in Hallingham than 
of Lady Oswald’s. Lady Oswald had been a great 
friend to him, and it had been Neal’s intention to put 
her friendliness to the test in a very short period of 
time. Neal was a subtle schemer, and he had been 
perfecting a plan by which, at one bold stroke, Lady 
Oswald’s mind should be disabused of that suspicion 
against himself imparted to her by Dr. Davenal on 
the day of Miss Caroline’s marriage,—the suspicion 
to which he had been an unsuspected listener, —and 
he himself should also be effectually served. Neal 
had begun to feel that his tenure in his present 
situation was no longer sure, and he intended by the 
help of Lady Oswald to secure to himself a situation 
of a different nature. 

Now this grand scheme was destroyed. As the 
rising waves dash away the “houses” built by 
children on the sands of the seashore, so this 
chdéteau en Espagne of Neal’s was dashed down by 
the death of Lady Oswald. If Neal’s cold and selfish 
heart could like any one, it had liked that lady. She 
had kept up friendly relations with him, as a former 
retainer of Sir John and Thorndyke ; had shown 
more consideration to him than to her own servants 
—had treated him in fact as superior to her servants. 
When Neal waited on her at her residence to pay 
his respects, as he did occasionally, she would ring 
the bell on his departure and say sharply, ‘‘ Show 
Mr. Neal out”—as much as to remind her house- | 
hold that he had not been a common servant at | 
Thorndyke: he was groom of the chambers. She | 
had also been liberal in her presents to Neal. 'Alto- | 
gether, Neal in his discomfiture felt very much as || 
though her ladyship’s death was a grievance per- 
sonally inflicted on himself. | 

Jessy the housemaid was the first of the servants \ 
to return. Her parents lived away from the town | 
in a lonely spot, reached by a lonely walk, and she | 
had hastened back before it was quite night. The | 
moment she entered, Neal took his hat and strode up |} 
to Lady Oswald’s with a view of learning particulars. 1 
The news had been so sudden, so unexpected, that || 


set, I believe,—and the doctors went this afternoon, | some faint feeling or hope almost seemed to be in \ 


and they give her this stuff and it killed her. 


I | the man’s mind that it should turn out untrue. | 
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\| and that was up to the very last moment ; there was 
|| no chloroform present that she saw, and the doctors 
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He found it too true. He was allowed to see 
Lady Oswald, and he listened to the details given by | 
the servants, gathering them into his mind to be | 
turned over and examined afterwards. Parkins 
spoke with him privately. She was very bitter 
against the chloroform : she said to him that she 
should always look upon the administering it as an 
underhand trick not to be understood. There was 
no question of chloroform when she was in the room, 





must have got it concealed in their pockets and pro- 
| duced it when her back was turned. She didn’t 
| blame Mr. Cray; she was certain it was not Mr. 





|| that the operation would be a mere nothing, a 
| feabite—and she could only wonder at Dr. 
|| Davenal’s not having exercised more caution. 


|| that Dr. Davenal had mistook the dose, and given 


|| personal grievance inflicted on herself, and to resent 


|| orless: and Parkins felt that through this she had 


Cray ; for he had told her privately in the afternoon 


| One of the servants down stairs had had some 
experience in chloroform, she added, and her opinion 
was that an over quantity must have been given : 


|| toomuch, At any rate, if ever there was a murdered | 

|| woman, it was her mistress. 

| Parkins’s eyes were alight when she said this, 

|| and Parkins’s cheeks aflame. Her grief for the loss 
of her mistress was merging into anger at its cause. 

|| Like Neal, she was beginning to consider it as a 


|| itassuch. Self-interest sways the best of us more 


lost a better place than she should ever find again. 
|| Neal asked her a few questions on his own score, 
|| and hurried away with the information he had 
garnered. 

He hastened home with the utmost speed that 
|| he could muster. He had a reason—at least 
|| he thought he might have one in future—for not 
i wishing it to be known at home that he had paid 
|| that visit to Lady Oswald’s. A short visit at the 
|| best, some twenty minutes, completed his stay in 
|| the house, and the late passers-by from church were 
|| but in the streets when he returned, slowly pacing 
! along in the lovely autumn night. He whisked in 
|| just in time to admit the ladies. 

“Ts papa in, Neal?” 

“Yes,” answered Neal, hap-hazard, for he was 
|| of course not positive upon the point. ‘I fancy he 
|| is in his room, Miss Sara.” 
| Sara knocked at the consulting-room door and 

entered. As she went forward Neal contrived to 
|| Obtain a passing view of the interior. It was still | 
| in darkness, and Dr. Davenal was leaning his back 
|| against the window-frame, his arms folded, his 
| head bowed, as one will stand when under the 
weight of care. 

“Tt looks just as though he had purposely killed 
|| her!” was Neal’s comment to himself. 

Not that Neal thought it then. No, no. But 
Neal was in a state of terrible vexation and dis- 
appointment ; in that precise mood when it is a 
vast relief to vent one’s trouble upon anybody. 





night ?” | 


‘*How sad you look, papa!” cried Sara, as she 
noted his depressed attitude. ‘*And you are all in | 
the dark!” 

Dr. Davenal aroused himself, put his hand on his | 
daughter, and turned round to face the street. At 
that moment the death-bell rang out. 

Accustomed now to the darkness of the room— 


| not that it was entirely dark, for the doctor had 


thrown open the Venetian blind, and the gas-lamp 

cast in its rays brightly—Sara could see how sad 

and clouded was his face. The death-bell was || 
striking out its quick sharp strokes. || 

**Do you know who the bell is tolling for, papa ? 

I never heard it ring out so late as this.” | 
‘*T expect it is tolling for Lady Oswald.” | 
‘Papa! For Lady Oswald?” She quite shrieked 

as she said it in her startled surprise. i] 
‘*She is dead, child,” he said, his subdued voice 

a contrast to hers. 

‘*Oh, papa! Was it the operation? Did she die 
under it ?” 

‘*Yes—in one sense. The operation was success- 
fully accomplished, but—chloroform was adminis- 
tered, and she never rallied from it.” 

Sara stood still, her heart beating. It seemed 
that a hundred regrets were crowding upon her, a 
hundred questions. ‘‘Oh, papa, why did you 
administer chloroform?” she exclaimed, scarcely || 
knowing what she said. 

For a single moment the temptation came over 
Dr. Davenal to tell his daughter the truth, and he 
had unclosed his lips to speak; but he checked 
himself in time. Sara was trustworthy ; he knew 
that ; but it was impossible to answer for chance or 
inadvertent words, even from her; and for Mark’s 
sake it might be better to leave her in equal igno- 
rance with the rest of the world. 

‘*My dear,” he said—and the words to her ear 
sounded strangely solemn—‘‘I have striven to do 
the best always for my patients, under God. Had 
I been able to save Lady Oswald’s life I would have 
saved it.” 

‘*Oh yes, yes, papa, [know that. We all know it. 
Did she die quite suddenly? Was she sensible of 
her state ?” 

‘* People who die under the influence of chloro- 
form seldom know anything after inhaling it. 
She did not. Sara, it is a painful subject; I 
would rather not speak of it. I feel it greatly ; 
greatly.” 

She quitted him and went up-stairs to take off 
her things. When she came down again Dr. — 
Davenal was in the dining-room, and the tray, as 
was usual when they dined early, was on the table 
with some slight refreshment. 

‘*Not anything for me,” said the doctor to his | 
sister. ‘‘I cannot eat to-night.” 

He did not sit down: he was pacing the carpet 
with thoughtful, measured tread. Neal stole a 


| glance at him from under the corner of his eyes. 


“Shall I light the gas in your study, sir, to- | 
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“No. Yes, you may light one burner,” the 
doctor added after a moment’s pause. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Richard?” asked Miss 
Davenal. ‘‘ You seem cut up. Have you had a 
hard day’s work to-day?” 

‘* Pretty well,” called out the doctor. 

“Do you know who it is that’s dead? Very 
queer that the passing-bell should toll out at 
night !” 

‘“You can tell your aunt, Sara,” the doctor 
quietly said, as he stepped to the door of the room, 
and vanished. 

“Well, I’m sure!” angrily cried Miss Davenal. 
‘*My brother is polite to-night. He might have 
answered me.” 

Sara pushed the piece of cake she had been trying 
to eat from her, and went close to her aunt, 
speaking in her slowest and most distinct tones. 

‘*Don’t you see that papa has had a great shock 
—a blow, Aunt Bettina? Lady Oswald is dead.” 

Poor Miss Davenal, never very quick at compre- 
hending, confused the information together in the 
most helpless manner. ‘‘ What doyousay? Lady 
' Oswald has had a blow? Who’s dead?” 
| Aunt, aunt! you will understand me if you 
won't be impatient. Lady Oswald isdead. AndI 
say it is a great blow to papa. I can see that it is.” 

Miss Davenal heard now, and looked perfectly 
| scared. ‘Lady Oswald dead! It cannot be, Sara.” 

‘*She had to undergo some operation in conse- 
quence of the accident, and papa gave her chloro- 


form, hoping of course to lighten the pain, and she 
never rallied from it.” 

Miss Davenal seized Sara’s hands in her dismay. 
Her senses were sharpened and she had heard 
perfectly ; her face had turned white. Neal, who 
had come in, looked at her as he stood near the 
door, and wondered whether she was going to faint. 


‘*Sara, I don’t like that chloroform. I have told 
the doctor so often and often. They should never 
| try it upon me. Who gave it her?” 
| ** Papa,” replied Sara, never dreaming but she 
was correct in saying so. ‘‘ Aunt Bettina, he gave 
it her for the best.” 

‘* Best! of course he gave it for the best : nobody 
disputes that. But I don’t like it: I never did like 
it. Chloroform is come into fashion now; an im- 
provement on the old state of things, they call it, as 
they call the railways; and I don’t deny that it 
spares pain: but I do not like it.” 

By-and-by Sara went to the consulting-room. 
The doctor was pacing it uneasily. 

‘“*T have come to say good night, papa.” 

** You are going to bed early. Is it ten o’clock?” 

“Yes, I think it is past ten. Good night, dear 
papa. I hope you will be better in the morning.” 

**T have felt nothing like it since the death of 
Richard. Good night, my child.” 

It was not so much the death in itself that was 
affecting Dr. Davenal, as the appalling reflection 
that it had been, in a manner, wilfully caused. 
The knowledge weighed on his heart like a stone. 





5.—THE NIGHT VISITOR TO DR. DAVENAL, 


TuHE bed-chamber of Sara Davenal was over the || 


doctor’s study, on the opposite side of the corridor 
to the drawing-room. It was not large, but longer 
than it was wide, and the bed was placed at the far | 
end of the room—the back. The chamber behind it i 
was occupied by Miss Davenal. The room opposite | 
Miss Davenal’s and behind the drawing-room had | 
been the bed-chamber of Dr. Davenal in his wife's 

lifetime ; since her death it had been kept asa 

spare room for chance visitors. 

Sara did not begin to undress immediately upon 
entering the room. She put out the light, and sat | 
down at the open window to indulge in a little 
quiet thought: it was rather a habit of hers to do 
so when the night was fine and she came up early, 
She liked to sit there, and think of many things, | 
and glance up at the clear sky in the bright moon- 
light. With all her practical good sense—and she 
had her full portion of it—she was of a some- 
what dreamy, imaginative temperament: and since 
Richard’s death she had grown to think more of 
that other home to which he was gone, the same to 
which we are all hastening, more than it is perhaps 
usual for girls of Sara’s age to think of it. As she 
had said to Dr. Davenal in the afternoon, she would 
wonder whether Richard—and her lost mother 
whom she but imperfectly remembered —could look 
down upon her: she was fond of fancying that they 
were looking down upon her: and she would lose 
herself in a maze of visionary imaginings. 

Not on this night, however, did her thoughts 
turn to Richard. They were full of Lady Oswald 
and her unhappy death. That this fatal chlo- 
roform had been administered for the best, in 
accordance with Dr. Davenal’s experienced judg- 
ment, Sara assumed as a matter of course; she 
never so much as thought of casting a doubt upon 
it: but she knew enough of him to be sure that 
the sad termination would cause him to repent of 
having given it—to blame himself bitterly, and she 
felt for him to the very depth of her heart. An 
uncomfortable sensation, as if her father had been 
guilty of some deliberate wrong, was permeating 
her, and she could not shake it off. 

It should be observed that although Sara sat 
close to the open window, she was not liable to be 
seen by the passers-by in the street, should any cast 
their eyes that way. A small stand or ledge had 
been constructed round the window (a bay window, 
as was the one answering to it on the other side of 
the drawing-room), and this was filled with pots 
in flower. Geraniums of many species, fuchsias, 
heliotropes, heaths, wild thyme, the fine flowering 
cactus, and many others, raised their heads proudly 
and formed a screen behind which Sara was securely 
sheltered from observation, and also from the rays 
of the gas-lamp at the gate, which otherwise would 
have cast their light upon her. So that, although | 
she could see out perfectly well, sitting as she now 
was, she could not be seen. If she chose to stand at | 
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the window and lean out, her head was above the 

flowers; but at the same time they entirely pre- 

vented her from seeing anything immediately below 

her window. The ground fora yard or two round 
| Dr. Davenal’s study window was as completely 
| hidden from her as though it had been-a hundred 
| miles off: and it is necessary to mention this. The 

bed-room above Sara’s, occupied by Watton the 
| upper maid, had a flat window, and its view under- 
|| neath was in like manner obstructed by the extend- 

ing bow and the plants in itof Sara’s. These flowers 
| at Miss Sara Davenal’s window were quite the 
|| admiration of the pedestrian portion of Hallingham, 
| and many a one would halt at the front railings to 
take a passing gaze at them. They were really 
beautiful, and Sara took a pride in them and liked 
| to tend them. 

She liked to inhale their sweet perfume, as she 
was doing now, sweeter and stronger in the night 
airthan in the garish day. Perhaps, of all, the helio- 
trope gave the most powerful scent : and somehow 
that heliotrope had become associated in her mind 
with Mr. Oswald Cray. She could not have told 
why or wherefore; she had never attempted to 
analyse the cause: she only knew that when she 
approached that window, and the perfume of the 
heliotrope was wafted to her senses, the image of 
| Oswald Cray was, in like manner, by some 
| mysterious instinct, wafted to her mind. 

Possibly it did not require any extraneous aid to 

| briag him to her memory. He was already too 
securely seated there. For the last twelvemonth, 
since Oswald Cray had become intimate at their 
house, her love for him had been gradually growing 
into being: that subtle understanding, never to be 

| explained or accounted for, which draws together 
| two human hearts, and only those two, the one for 
| the other, of all the whole world, life finding life, 
| —that understanding had arisen between them. 
| Oswald Cray had never spoken or hinted at his 
| feelings until the time when Dr. Davenal honestly 
| avowed to him that he had fancied he cared for 

Caroline: that had brought forth the one word— 
| and it was little more—to Sara. But she had 

known it just as surely as though he had spoken 
| out all along. 

Save for that shrinking reticerce which would 
fain hide the secret, as the modest snowdrop hides 

| its head, and which must always accompany the 
| feeling if it be genuine, there was nothing to be 
ashamed of in this love. It is true that it had 
become entwined with every fibre of her heart: it 

| Was a part and parcel of her very being. It would 
perhaps have been impossible—at least, it would 
have been very improbable—for Sara Davenal, with 
the right feeling and the powers of discernment which 
she possessed in a high degree, and her sound good 
sense, to fall in love with an unworthy man. 
could not have met with a more worthy one than 
Oswald Cray. He had his faults—aye, who has 
Bot ?—but they were faults of what may be called 


S high order ; not mean, drivelling, 
—il4 














She | 


scandalizing 
i 


faults, that abound in the world. Each was suited 
‘and suitable to the other, in taste, in position, in 
‘moral goodness : and their love had been given for || 
‘aye; beyond the power of circurstances or time to 
change. They might never be more to each other | 
than they were now. Untoward fate might separate 
them ; the world’s bitter tongues, expediency, the 
poison of misunderstanding; any one of these 
separating causes might part them. Sara’s un- | 
bending principle, Oswald’s wrong-headed pride— 
it was impossible to foretell: but of one thing, both 
might rest assured, that unto their dying day that 
love could never be wholly extinguished in either 
heart, so as to give place to another. 

Somehow the thoughts of Sara Davenal had 
wandered from the painful subject of Lady Oswald 
to this brighter one: wandered unwittingly, against 
her will. She would not have chosen to dwell upon 
her love that sad night, or on the one sweet word 
of Oswald when he last parted from her: but 
there it was, sounding in her ears and her heart: 
and she lost herself in one of the sweetest reveries 
that ever maiden pictured of the future. 

Suddenly she was aroused from it. Not by any 
thought of poor Lady Oswald, or of her father’s 
sorrow, or of the minutes that were hurrying on, 
but by the sight of some one coming in at the front 
gate. It was nothing unusual for tlt gate to be | 
invaded at night, by messengers summoning Dr. | 
Davenal to some urgent bed of sickxess. But this 
intruder had something peculiar about him, or | 
about his movements, which attracted her éye. 

He was a tall man, wearing a cap and a grey |, 
Scotch plaid scarf. The cap, which had a peak to | 
it, appeared to be tied down over his ears, and the | 
scarf was worn in a droll fashion, one at least which 
Sara had never seen ia Hallingham. It was put 
lengthways over the shoulders, as a lady puts on a 
searf ; it came down to the waist behind, and was 
held very much up to the neck in front. Sara 
naturally looked at the man, looked keenly with a 
view of distinguishing his features. In her sym- 
pathy with the sick, she thought to learn, by him, | 
who was ill that night and wanted her father. But 
she was unable to do this, and the first thought 
that struck upon her as curious was, that a 
man should be so completely wrapped up on that 
genial night. The next curious thing that struck 
her, was—the man’s movements. 

He had come up to the gate with very quick 
steps—as messengers from the sick often did como |! 
—opened it, and gave a sort of dart or spring to his 
right, which brought him under the shade of the | 
laurels and hid him from the moonlight. There he 
stopped, reconnoitring the house, so far as could be 
seen: and really it required a quick eye to distin- 
guish him at all from the dark shrubs. That was 
not precisely the way in which night applicants 
came to Dr. Davenal’s house ; and Sara, very much || 
' astonished, rose quietly from her seat, to obtain a 
better view of the stranger. 

He came on at last, creeping close to the sh:-ubs, 
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keeping under their shade, until he gained Dr. 
Davenal’s window. With all Sara’s endeavours to 
look, she there lost sight of him, because he was 
beneath, but she heard a gentle tapping at the 
window. Not the quick imperative noise of one in 
haste, demanding instant attention, but a covert 
stealthy tapping, which seemed afraid of being 
heard. More and more astonished, Sara leaned out 
further, but she could not lean far enough to see. 

The window was opened instantly: therefore it 
was to be supposed that Dr. Davenal had not 
retired from the room ; that his light had probably 
guided the stranger to apply at the window, instead 
of at the door. The first sound, after the opening 
of the window, was a warning hush-sh-sh-sh ! but 
whether it came from the applicant or from her father 
she could not tell. A short colloquy followed, only 
a word or two, spoken in the most covert tones, 
and then Dr. Davenal went to the front door and 
admitted the visitor. Sara sat down overwhelmed 
with amazement. 

Unfortunately, somebody else was overwhelmed 
with amazement,—or perhaps the better word 
for him would be curiosity,—and that was Mr. 
Neal. Neal had been a witness to it all, When it 
struck half-past ten—and this mysterious visit had 
occurred some five minutes subsequent to that 
time—Dr. Davenal had opened his study door, 
called to Neal, and told him to put the gas out, 
which was equivalent to telling him to go to bed— 
the putting out of the gas being the last service 
Neal came forward and 


usually required of Neal. 
did as he was directed—he put out the hall-lamp and 
the other burners that were alight, with the ex- 


ception of the one in the doctor’s study. Dr. 
Davenal always took that upon himself, and he put 
out the burner as he spoke to Neal, and lighted his 
candle for bed, ro gas being laid on in the bed- 
rooms. Neal then went down-stairs and turned the 
gas off at the main ; so the house was safe. 

But Neal, as a matter of taste, was not fond of 
retiring early. And when he came up again, and 
had shut himself into his pantry, instead of passing 
into his sleeping-room, he blew out his candle, 

opened the door on the side, and, dexterously 
|| avoiding contact with the shrubs, he stole to the 
front. There he stood, amidst the shrubs, near the 
doctor's window, with a view possibly of giving 
himself a little fresh air. 

He glanced at the window; the half shutters were 
not drawn up,—the doctor usually did this himself 
the very last thing,—and he could see the wax 
candle on the table through the Venetian blinds. 
The upper shutters of the window were closed ; Neal 
always closed those when he lighted the gas; but 
his orders were to leave the lower ones open. It was 
a fancy of the doctor’s, the being able to take a look 
out at the street until the last, if he chose to do so. 
The upper shutters being closed did not prevent 
the window being opened at will. It is as well to 
give these details, for this was an eventful night in 
the existence of Dr. Davenal, and of others besides. 





| that warning hush ; and then after a short whisper- 
| ing, the purport of which he was entirely unable to 





Neal could see the candle, and he could see his 
master. Dr. Davenal was seated at the table, his 
head leaning on his hand. Whether he was read- 
ing, or whether he had merely bent his head in 
thought, Neal could not discern, but he thought 
he had never in his life seen a countenance so 
troubled. 

There was nothing in all that, however, to afford 
particular gratification to Neal’s curiosity, and he 
drew cautiously away from the window, and turned 
his attention to the street. It was necessary to be 
cautious, for the least stir of the shrubs would have 
been heard by Dr. Davenal on that still night, 
sitting as he did with the window a little open—his 
custom until he retired. Neal stood watching the 
passers-by. Stay; watching for any passers-by: 
but he had not seen one yet. Sunday evening 
hours were early at Hallingham, and people were 
mostly indoors and a-bed. Now in point of fact, 
Neal had no particular motive in stealing out and 
standing there: he was not expecting any one or 
anything: but he had a habit of peering about him 
a great deal more than most people have, and rarely 
went finally to rest without coming out to take a 
general glance round, and see anything there might 
be to see. 

Little did Neal anticipate the reward his curiosity 
was to receive this night. He was taking a last 
look previous to retreating, thinking it rather slow 
work standing there with nothing to see, not even 
a stray passenger on that quiet Sunday night, 
when the man who had so surprised Sara Davenal 
darted in at the gate. Neal strained his eyes in 
a vain attempt to discover who it was, and backed 
into safe quarters. 

He heard the low tapping at the window; he 
heard the warning hush when the doctor opened 
it, and he could not say for certain, any more than 
Sara could, which of the two it was who had given 


make out, the doctor’s tones were a little raised: 

‘*T will open the door for you.” 

The stranger made his way to the front door. 
Neal, in the swift, unerring, covert manner which 
practice had rendered facile, stole back to his pantry 
with incredible speed, and was in time to peep out 
of it and see the visitor admitted. 

But he gained nothing by his movement. The hall 
was in the dark: Dr. Davenal had not brought his 
candle out, and Neal could not see more than the 
very faintest outline of their forms. They passed 
into the room in silence, and Neal heard the door 
closed quietly and cautiously: another minute and 
the bolt was slipped. He took off his shoes and 
stole on tiptoe in his stockings to the door and put 
his ear to it. ; : 

No, not a word could he hear. That door was a 
sound door, a close-fitting one: Neal had tried 
it before in his life, and obtained no more result 
than he was obtaining now. He made his way 
back through the pantry to the window again, and 
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there Neal could have groaned in impotent rage had 
he dared, for Dr. Davenal had shut it. 

But he had not closed the shutters. Neal, if it 
was any satisfaction to him, could get a glimpse in 
through the upright staves of the Venetian blinds. 
It was but a glimpse, for they were turned all but 
close together, the one stave nearly lying on the 
other, and it did not afford him satisfaction, for he 
could see neither Dr. Davenal nor his visitor, who 
were seated at the side of the room close together 
where the angle of view obtainable by Neal could 
not reach them. A very faint hum of voices pene- 
trated his ear, and he was not sure whether that 
was not fancy. Their conversation was being 
carried on in the lowest tones. 

Unsatisfactory as was this result as a whole, 
Neal waited with patience. Such men as Neal are 
always patient. The clock struck eleven, and the 
clock struck half-past eleven, and Neal was still 
there. 

Then there occurred a change. Dr. Davenal rose 
from his seat and began pacing the room. His 
whole face was working with agitation. Neal 
caught a sight of it occasionally as he paced, and 
was struck by the troubled expression, nay, by the 
dread that pervaded it. Neal had long ago made 
up his mind as to the purport of the visit—that it 
was in some way connected with the catastrophe 
of the evening, the death of Lady Oswald. 

Suddenly Neal was startled. His nose was un- 
sommonly close to the window, and the window 
was abruptly raised: raised without the slightest 
warning some half-dozen inches. Neal believed his 
nose was off. 

When he came to himself, which he really did not 
for a few minutes, some words in a distressed tone 
were issuing from the lips of Dr. Davenal. ‘‘ Silence 
must be purchased at any price; at any price. If 
it takes the whole of my fortune, I must purchase 
silence.” Neal pricked up his ears. 

Dr. Davenal was walking still ; the visitor, who- 
ever he might be, never moved from his seat. It 
was only when the doctor came near the window 
that Neal caught an occasional word. ‘‘ Yes, Lady 
Oswald herself. She wished it,” were the next words 
he heard, and then there was another lull. 

‘*T am aware of that. Murder? yes, the world 
would look upon it as such. I felt certain that Lady 
Oswald was one to whom chloroform, if administered, 
would prove fatal. Heaven help me! What have 
I done that the trials of this day should fall upon 
my head ?” 

Dr. Davenal was standing at the window as he 
said this, had halted there with his voice close to 
Neal’s face, and Neal’s hair stood on end as he 
heard it. From that moment the man believed— 
fully believed in his inmost heart—that his master 
had purposely destroyed Lady Oswald. Perhaps 


the belief, judging from these disconnected and | 


certainly ominous words, was excusable. 


For a short while Neal heard no more. His 
master had halted opposite the stranger and was 
| talking fast, but nothing came to Neal but a confused 
'sound. Then he advanced again. 

“‘T tell you it shall be done. If it costs every 
penny piece that I have saved, this horrible secret 
must be bought up—if money will buy it. I shall 
never know another happy moment: I shall live as 
with a sword of disgrace hanging over me, ever ex- 
pecting it to fall.” 

Some murmured words came from the stranger, 
and Neal stretched his ear to its utmost tension. 
Whether in doing so he made the least noise, 
touched the window, rustled the shrubs, he could 
not tell, but Dr. Davenal turned and shut the 
window down as swiftly and suddenly as he had 
put it up. 

So, hearing was cut off. But Neal could see still 
—just a glimpse. He saw Dr. Davenal go out of 
the room with the candle, and bring back a plate of 
biscuits and a decanter of wine. He knew he must 
have gone to the dining-room sideboard for them. 
A wish crossed Neal’s mind to go indoors, make the 
excuse that he had heard his master stirring and 
dash into the study on the pretence of inquiring if 
he could do anything. But he did not dare. Neal 
would have given a whole year’s wages to get one 
good look at the visitor. Presently all sight was 
cut off. Immediately after he had put down the 
decanter and biscuits, Dr. Davenal turned to the 
window, and pulled up the shutters. 

It was a checkmate for Neal. He went in and 
stood just outside his pantry, hesitating whether to 
go close to the door or not. It was well he did 
not, for Dr. Davenal came out almost immediately, 
and went up-stairs to his daughter’s room. 

Neal heard him knock at it very softly : he heard 
him ask in a whisper whether she was in bed yet. 
That she was not in bed the immediate opening of 
the door proved. 

Dr. Davenal went in and closed the door. Neal 
could hear the murmur of his voice, as if he were 
explaining something to his daughter, and then 
they came down together, treading softly, not to 
arouse the house. Neal could see that she was 
fully dressed, in the same silk she had worn in the 
day. They went in, and the door was closed and 
the bolt slipped as before. 

Ten minutes, and Sara came out again alone. 
Neal could tell who it was by the rustling of the 
silk, but there was no light. She returned up-stairs 
to her room, but not before Neal had caught the 
sound of a heavy sob. 

The next to come forth was the visitor, without a 
candle still. Dr. Davenal opened the hall door and 
let him out. Neal with his quick movements 
glided round to his post of observation in the front 
garden, and was just in time to see him go through 
the gate, the cap drawn over his face and the grey 
| woollen scarf muffled around him, 
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PLAIN WORDS ON CHRISTIAN LIVING. 


By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


IIL.—TEMPTATION. 


“Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of the devil.”—St. Matt. iv. 1 


Tue Temptation follows close upon the Baptism ; 
trial upon triumph; a voice from hell upon the 
voice from heaven. It is so in human life: it was 
so therefore in the life of Him whom it behoved in 
all things to be made like unto his brethren. ‘‘He 
saw the Spirit of God descending like a dove, and 
lighting upon Him: And lo a voice from heaven, 
saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased. Zhen was Jesus led up by the Spirit ”— 
by that one and the selfsame Spirit who had thus 
descended upon Him—‘‘into the wilderness to be 
tempted of the devil.” 

Temptation, then, is no proof of desertion. 
Temptation may even be a mark of love. It was 
the Holy Spirit who led up Jesus to his temp- 
tation, and He was still with Him under it. We 
pray indeed, our Lord has taught us (knowing 
our own weakness) to pray, ‘‘Lead us not into 
temptation:” to be tempted is to be painfully 
searched and explored—to have every joint of our 
armour put to the severest test—to be shown what 
we are, in infirmity of purpose, in weakness of will, 
in proneness to evil: we pray therefore against it, 
even as we pray against pestilence, or famine, or 
sudden death: but it is enough for us if the second 
| half of that petition be answered, ‘‘ Deliver us from 
evil.” Jesus was led into temptation, but his con- 
stancy failed not under it, and the perfectly pos- 
sessing and pervading Spirit delivered Him from 
the evil one. 

I will say but one word more upon the general 
aspect of our subject. The temptation of Jesus was 
| a real temptation. In two senses. 

(1) It was not a mere vision. He was really asked 
to do the things spoken of. Holy Scripture does not 
mock us with shadows and phantoms in our likeness: 
the second Adam was no pageant, flitting across an 
imaginary stage, seeming to suffer, seeming to be 
tried, seeming to be tempted: He was tempted: 
He was asked to do things which for Him would 
have been wrong things: we say not how, by what 
means, the changes of place and scene here described 
were effected—we only say that we cannot read the 
record as deceptive or illusory, and that therefore 
we must read it as a record of truth and fact. 

(2) And as the account here written must be read 
as a history,—as the account of a series of things 
really presented to our Lord and really proposed,— 
so also was the presentation and proposal of these 
things to Him a real temptation. I cannot doubt 
(unless I would destroy the whole interest and the 
whole profit of this marvellous yet most necessary 
event) that it was, in each point, a trial of our 








Lord’s spirit; that it was the suggestion, at each 
step, of something which had an attraction for his 
human nature, and which only the exercise of a 
higher principle, of a resolute will, of a perfectly 
spiritual mind, enabled Him to repel. 0 let us not 
so misplace the true doctrine of the Divinity, as to 
nullify the true doctrine of the humanity, of Christ ! 
Hold fast each half of the blessed whole: but doubt 
not, part not with, that conviction, essential alike 
to his example and to his sympathy, that He did 
indeed *‘ suffer being tempted ;” suffer, not only from 
his abhorrence of the sin and of the tempter, but 
also in the sharpness of a real conflict between 
the lower appetite and the higher will! We cannot 
hope, in this world, to understand the combination 
of the Divine and the human in one blessed Person: 
but we want the doctrine every day; the Divine 
for trust, the human for encouragement: we must 
grasp the two elements, and pray God to harmonize 
them for us in his time! 

For forty days and nights the Saviour fasted in 
the desert. Marvellous thought! He was there 
alone; alone (St. Mark says) ‘‘with the wild beasts.” 
O what communings must have been his! what 
prayers and watchings, what sorrows and griefs 
borne for us in the contemplation of our fall and 
of our misery, of redemption to be bought by blood 
and yet at last to be rejected and spurned by 
millions of the redeemed! We know not: we 
cannot fathom these depths: we can only look after 
Him into that darkness, and gaze upon his solitude 
through those six weeks with distant yet admiring | 
awe. Doubt not that one integral part of his whole | 
earthly suffering was that fearful sojourn, among | 
wild beasts and evil spirits, in the wilderness into | 
which He was “‘led up,” a willing sacrifice, to be | 
tempted of the devil. 

1. At the end of his long fast He hungered. The | 
moment came, when bodily exhaustion, less felt | 
hitherto amidst the exercises of the spirit, made | 
itself noticed as a special suffering. This was the | 
prelude to the first act of the temptation. 

Hunger is always a stern discipline ; and the devib | 
knows how io use it as a sore temptation. Many a | 
man has been made a thief by hunger: ‘‘when he | 
was an hungred, the tempter came to him, and he | 
fell.” For our Lord the subtle enemy laid a more | 
suitable snare. ‘‘If Thou be the Son of God,” he | 
said, ‘‘ command that these stones,” strewing every- 
where the wilderness around Thee, ‘‘be made bread” 
to satisfy thy cruel need. Use thy Godhead—what 
so lawful, or so necessary ?—first of all for thyself: 
if the Redeemer Himself is to perish of hunger here 
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in the wilderness, what shall become of his redemp- 
tion, what of his redeemed? Thou that savest 
others, at least save Thyself! Let it not be said 
\ that the promised Redeemer was unequal to his first 
|| and smallest task—that of preserving his own life 
\ from a premature and a needless end ! 
| Do not imagine that there was nothing specious in 
| the suggestion. Why not use his own power in satis- 
|| fying his own want? Would it have made others one 
|| whit the poorer, or Himself one whit weaker or 
|| slacker to save? Would it not rather have been a 
| fit opening for greater works to come, if He who 
| claimed the Divine Sonship had first proved it upon 
| Himself? 

| But no: apart from the question, who was the 
|, suggester—besides the insolence of God’s enemy in 
|, thus prescribing and dictating to the Saviour in the 
|| exercise of his Messiahship—He saw in the sugges- 
tion itself a spirit of mistrust and disobedience. 
To work a miracle in behalf of Himself—of his own 
| comfort and sustenance—would have been to doubt 
| God’s protection and to cast off God’s guardianship. 
| “ He answered and said, It is written ”’—written in 
| the book of truth—written in the despised Old Tes- 
| tament Scriptures—‘‘ Man shall not live by bread 
| alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.” ‘*He humbled thee,” said the 








lawgiver, addressing his people in the recapitulation 
of the law before his decease, ‘‘and suffered thee to 
|| hunger, and fed thee with manna, which thou 


He might make thee know that man doth not live 
by bread only, but by every [word] that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of the Lord doth man live.” If 
there be no bread, God can create manna: if there 
be neither bread nor manna, God can preserve life 
how and as He will. I will not mistrust his pro- 
vidence: He will preserve that life on which the 
salvation of a world and the fulfilment of his own 
counsel hangs. 

The first temptation came through the body. It 
addressed itself to an exhausted frame, and said, 
Put forth thy hand and rid thyself of this suffer- 
ing. It had been idle to propose to the holy 
Saviour any deed of sinful self-indulgence: but this 
was a snare such as might have ‘‘ deceived the very 
elect :” it said only, Do that which will be a proof of 
thy mission, and in doing it relieve a craving which 
has not in it the nature of sin. The Saviour re- 
pelled even this. He said, I will not represent the 
body as of such value that it must be kept alive by 
the selfish exercise of the powers of a Messiahship : 
God will provide: bread, or manna, or any word 
that proceeds out of his mouth—any means which 
He is pleased to employ in behalf of his Son and 
Servant below—shall suffice me: I will wait for 
Him, I will trust Him ! 

To whom shall I speak of the temptations which 
assail us through the body? Their name indeed is 
Legion. Appetite, with its clamorous cry, ‘Give, 
give;” indolence, with its perpetual procrastina- 
tions, long slumbers, and feeble toils; passion, 








with its imperious mandates and fatal self-delu- 
sions ;—who can tell the part which the body plays 
in man’s ruin? ‘QO wretched man that 1 am! who 
shall deliver me from this body of death?” 

When our Saviour repelled the first temptation, 
He proved Himself in deed the absolute master of 
his own body. If He had been less than absolute 
over it, though He might have refused to commit 
sin, He would not have refused to work a miracle for 
hisownsupport. In doing this, He showed Himself 
in deed the repairer of man’s breach, the restorer of 
the integrity of man’s innocence, ‘ The first man 
Adam,” fell by means of the body: fed to the full, 
he yet must taste of the one tree forbidden, at the 
lying voice of the tempter, ‘‘It is a tree which is 
good for food.” ‘‘The last Adam,” when He hun- 
gered, would not eat even of a tree not forbidden, if 
He thought that there lurked in that act one feeling 
of insubordination or of mistrust. To Him let usall 
betake ourselves, ‘‘in full assurance of faith,” for | 
that self-mastery which we so much need—that 
mastery of the flesh and of the spirit—and which 
He has shown Himself to possess not more for Him- 
self than for all those who through Him do believe ! 

2. Very different (in form at least) was the second 
temptation. ‘‘Then the devil taketh Him up into 





knewest not, neither did thy fathers know ; that | 


the holy city, and setteth Him on a pinnacle of 
| the temple, and saith unto Him, If Thou be the 
| Son of God, cast Thyself down: for it is written, He 
shall give his angels charge concerning Thee: and 
in their hands they shall bear Thee up, lest at any 
time Thou dash thy foot against a stone.” 

I say again—and it is all I would say on the form 
and framework of the temptation—if there was 
any meaning in it, it must have been real. I ask 
not how, and I ask not where, precisely, this scene 
was enacted? I only say, If it was a mere vision, 
it was no temptation. 

The pinnacle of the temple was probably that 
edge or fringe of the chief portico of the build- 
ing which hung over the valley of Kedron, and 
from which the eye would look down a dizzy 
precipice which no son of man could descend 
and live. Let the Saviour fling Himself from that |, 
eminence, trusting in the promised, the predicted 
protection of God Himself, and He would in deed 
prove his claim for ever to the glories of the 
Messiah and the Redeemer—no tongue could be 
moved against Him, and He would be borne in 
easy triumph to his crown and to his throne. 

But no: experiments upon the Lord our God, 
whether upon his forbearance, his protection, or his 
power, are forbidden, once and for ever, in the sure 
word of revelation. ‘‘It is written again,” in the 
law as rehearsed by Moses, ‘“‘Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God.” Thou shalt not so act, 
or so refrain from acting, as to seem to ask the old 
question of Massah and of Meribah, ‘‘Is the Lord 
among us, or not?” Thou shalt not put to wilful 
trial the preserving and protecting hand. God will 
keep his servants in lawful paths: but thou shalt 
neither trifle with danger, and say, God will 
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preserve ; nor with sin, and say, God will protect! 
‘‘Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 

Thus the second temptation was addressed to 
that part of our nature, through which we com- 
municate with God Himself. St. Paul, in writing 
to the Thessalonians, recognizes such an element in 
our nature, when he says, “I pray God your whole 
spirit and soul and body may be preserved blame- 
less unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
We have read of the temptation of the body: we 
shall read of a temptation of the soul: this is 
now the temptation of the spirit. It bade our 
Saviour to presume. It said, Do what Thou wilt, 
God is pledged to keep Thee. No carelessness, no 
wilfulness, no self-neglect or self-risking, can have 
any injurious consequence for One who is in God’s 
hand ; for One whose very steps are the care of 
angels, aud his guard the unsleeping Eye. 

And who, amongst us, is not daily the object 
of some such solicitation? Faith itself may thus 
become a stumbling-block. This temptation of the 
spirit is chiefly applicable to the man of faith. It 
says, Hath not God promised forgiveness? then 
sin on, that grace may abound. It says, Hath not 
God promised strength? then go where thou 
wilt, thou shalt not fall. Many men trifle with 
health: they eat and drink to excess, they neglect 
sleep, they transgress every rule of prudence, and 
say in their hearts, I shall never suffer for it. 
Many men trifle with their character: they go to 
the very verge of sin, they give occasion to sus- 
picion and to obloquy, they take no pains whatever 
to ‘‘provide things honest in the sight of men;” 
and say in their hearts, I am above suspicion—no 
one will dare to cast a stone at me—TI shall never 
be thrown down. And many men trifle with evil: 
they go again and again to that place, into that 
company, which they have often before found to be 
full of temptation: they trust to their good resolu- 
tions, a thousand times made and broken ; they trust 
to their past experience of danger; nay, they trust to 
their prayers, made just before they set forth in quest 
of danger ; and say, God will preserve me : I am not 
going to sin: I know better—I mean better: there 
shall no harm happen to me. All these, in their 
several ways, need the lesson of our Lord’s second 
temptation ; need, above all, his own strong and 
all-wise answer, ‘‘It is written again, Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God.” 

3. Foiled twice before, the devil seeks one last 
resource. He addresses himself to the soul ; to the 
third element of man’s being—the natural mind, 
with its faculties, desires, and aspirations, in refer- 
ence to the things that are seen and the life that is, 

‘*Again, the devil taketh Him up into an ex- 
ceeding high mountain, and showeth Him all the 
kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them; and 
saith unto Him, All these things will I give Thee, 
if Thou wilt fall down and worship me.” 

‘The prince of this world,” pointing from the high 
mountain, eastward and westward and northward 


and southward, indicates to the harassed and wearied | 





| : . “ : 3 
Saviour, in this closing scene of his great tempta- 


tion, the various regions of the world which He 
came to redeem, and offers to make all his, on one 
condition. Let Him only recognise the sovereignty 
of his benefactor ; let Him only do homage for his 
ample domain to the enemy and usurper who 
bestows it: and all shall be his. No more of weari- 
ness and painfulness; no more of toil and conflict, of 
warfare with evil, of patient wrestling with souls re- 
fusing redemption, of gradual hard-won victories and 
frequent disheartening defeats ; no ‘contradiction of 
sinners,” no despite and contempt, no Gethsemane 
and no Calvary, no Cross and Passion, no sepulchre 
and Hades: all shall be gained by one concession : 
one bending of the knee to Satan shall supersede 
the necessity of redemption, and save whole cen- 
turies of misery, crime, and ruin. Such is the offer. 
Satan himself will make common cause with Christ, 
and the devils shall be cast out for ever “‘ through 
Beelzebub the prince of the devils.” 

But no: this unholy compromise would be worse 
than any defeat. ‘*The strong man armed” must 
be vanquished, not pacified, by the stronger, or the 
house swept and garnished will but become the 
home of a sevenfold evil. ‘‘Then saith Jesus unto 
him, Get thee hence, Satan: for it is written, Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only 
shalt thou serve.” Great honour to that one Old 
Testament book of Deuteronomy, that it should 
thrice furnish our Lord Himself with the needed 
weapon for his conflict! ‘* The sword of the Spirit” 
is indeed ‘‘the word of God!” 

And what says this answer? To do evil that 
good may come; to do homage to the devil for: 
Christ’s kingdom; to avert suffering, shame, or- 
loss, by placing another even for a moment in the- 
throne of God; this must never be: this is treason 
to truth, to right, to duty, to God. A redemption 
so purchased would have been none. Rather would 
it have been the sealing and crowning victory of 
evil ; hopelessly and fatally entangling human des- 
tinies in a net of confusion, deception, and mockery. 
To worship God alone is the first principle, the 
chief duty, of man. If the world itself could be- 
bought—if the devil himself could be bought off— 
by such a compromise, the result could only be a 
fatal riveting of the very fetters which it vainly 
offered to remove. 

On a grand scale, with the world for its stake, 
such an offer was made once, and but once. Never 
again, since the Lord’s temptation ended ‘‘for a 
season,” was precisely the same snare spread for 
any man. Yet none the less was this third act of 
temptation the sample and the pattern of one con- 
tinually renewed. Whenever a crooked policy has- 
been resorted to in behalf of religion or of the 
Church; whenever statesmen have used Church 
patronage for the advancement of political objects, 
or Churchmen have courted State favour by re- 
laxing the plain rule of Christian morality in behalf || 
of the noble or the powerful; whenever the sacred 
offices of the Church have been sought or exercised 
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| with a view to selfish gain or personal vanity ; 


there has again been witnessed the old art of the 


world on the one condition of his homage. And 
whenever, in private life, any one of us has been 
| tempted to excuse a compromise with evil by the 
| pretext of a concern for good ; when, for example, we 
| have spoken flattering words, or refrained from speak- 


|| ing truth, on the plea of conciliating, or of avoidin 


| 


| 
| 


offence to, the worldly; when we have used any 
underhand means to procure for ourselves a position 
of advantage, on the excuse of being able in it to do 
God the better service ; when we have in any way 
| proposed to ourselves a great good, and have ven- 
| tured, in reaching it, to overlook a little evil; 

when, in our zeal for what we deemed Christian 


| truth, we have suffered ourselves to speak un- 


| Satan the possession of a 


charitably, or with exaggeration, of some one whom 


|, we regarded as its enemy; in all these instances 


we have been tempted, and have yielded to the 
| temptation, to purchase by a homage done to 
kingdom of the world for 
Christ. 

And if this be wicked when the aim is good— 
when the glory of Christ or the welfare of man is 
the object—judge ye what it must become when 
the end is selfish ; when self-aggrandizement or self- 

, exaltation is the one thing sought by such com- 
promises with evil! Christ, who conquered this 
| (as every other) temptation in its most refined and 


|| most specious form, condemns tenfold by his pure 
| example the pride and vanity, the self-love and 


self-seeking, which is daily and hourly working in 


_ every one of us, 





‘Then the devil leaveth Him, and, behold, angels 
came and ministered unto Him.” 

It is thus that God refreshes the souls of his 
servants, when He has carried them safe through 
some fiery trial. It suited the time that then was, 
and the Person then under manifestation, that this 
‘*time of refreshing” should be one of visible inter- 
position ; that angels who sang his birth, angels who 
‘‘desire to look into” his glory, should cheer at 
last his long solitude, and console Him by their 
heavenly presence for his agonizing contact with 
the tempter. To us also, if we be Christ’s, those 
angels minister: and then surely not least, when we 
have just done battle manfully for their Lord and 
ours. Some slight taste of that comfort all have 
enjoyed, who have ever known what it is to conquer 
a temptation. If we have ever refused to touch 
the forbidden thing; if we have ever said No to 
an imperious appetite, or stedfastly put down in 
ourselves a rebellious passion ; the calm which has 
surely followed that victory has been, in its little 
measure, such a ministry of God’s angels. May He 
of his great mercy multiply to each of us such 
victories and such recompenses! May He use his 
word here written, to teach us both the reality of 
temptation, and also the importance, and the possi- 
bility, and the blessedness, of resisting, of van- 
quishing it! To “strive against sin” is to be 
made like Christ: and He who once suffered, being 
tempted, can both feel for us in that suffering, and 
also succour by his effectual grace those who are 
tempted. ‘‘ Without me,” He says, “‘ ye can do 
nothing.” But ‘‘I can do all things,” saith his 
servant, ‘through Christ which strengtheneth me!” 





SKATTA. 


Otp friend! I will try to paint you. Every dog 


| has its day, and you deserve yours. Other dogs 


have been held up to friendly regard, and you 


|| were as true and fond a dog as the best of them. 
|| May thy virtues, O Skatta, embalmed in your old 








| affectionate friends. 


| friend’s memory, gift this pen with power to record 


| them fitly. 


Skatta took her name from an island said to lie 
somewhere on the north-west coast of Scotland. Her 
first appearance in the roll of my acquaintance was 


| on her arrival at the house of a friend, as a gift to 


one of its inmates from a comrade about to start 
for a foreign country. Take note of this. Skatta 


| Was never my individual property, so that posses- 


sion in her case could not blind me to her faults, or 


| induce in me a selfish appreciation of her merits. 


Skatta and I were only intimate acquaintances and 
I believe, in the absence of 
her proper master, to whom, with the nice discrimi- 
nation of dogs, she gave her full allegiance, she 
might consider me in the light of a delegate 
authority over her; but I am even doubtful on this 
point. 








My introduction to Skatta not having occurred in 
her first youth, I cannot begin at the beginning. I 
know nothing of her amiable puppyhood. I first 
met her as she was placed for examination and 
eulogy on the hearth-rug of the family sitting-room, 
seated modestly, nay, with downright bashfulness, 
though she was too sensible a dog, in my after ex- 
perience of her, not to make herself at home in a 
quiet, polite way wherever she was taken or took 
herself. She was not full-grown at her entrance 
into her permanent home. At least, so I think her 
new master stated ; but as I was not full-grown 
myself at the time, perhaps I was rather inclined to 
leap to this conclusion. 

I am not quite clear as to a statement of Skatta’s 
master made to enhance her value and impress 
us with her dignity. It was a vague mysterious 
assertion that her grandmother was the dog who 
fought the lion at Warwick. What brought a lion 
to Warwick, and why it fought a dog there, and 
whether it was an encounter which it is a disgrace 
to me to be ignorant of, I am no better prepared 
than ever to say. I believe my friend had been 
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told no more than he told us, and we accepted the 
statement respectfully and unconditionally, and 
repeated it as a solemn testimony to Skatta’s 
hereditary gallantry whenever we were called upon 
to recount her achievements, or to sketch her 
history to an interested audience. 

Skatta was neither more nor less than a Dandie 
Dinmont, though we long laboured under the error 
of believing her to be a Skye terrier. She was of 


the mustard variety, a dirty yellow in colour,— 
and in form, long in the back and low in the legs, 





curl over Skatta’s brain-pan. I have heard since 
then that this one peculiar, pretty silken curl is an 
indication of super-excellence in terriers, as double 
or treble X’s on barrels of ale. But I am but an 
amateur dog-lover, and I may be very far astray 
in this piece of information. Skatta’s eyes were 
very beautiful. Students of dogs, especially the 
maestro, Dr. John Brown, have commented on the 
liquid purity, the depth, the meekness, the valour, 
above all, the love and the devotion in dogs’ eyes. 
Her eyes were hazel, that warmest, sweetest colour 
of eye in man or dog, and were eyes—to quote 
a French phrase—to a wonder—eyes to look into 
and respond to with many an encouraging pat 
and caress. Skatta’s weak point in physiognomy 
was the weak point of many a beauty—her nose. 
It was not the shape but the colour which was 








but for all that she was avery comely lass of a 
dog. She had in her best days a good coat of 
hair, rough on the back, shaggy about the legs, 
feathery in the tail (we were very proud of her 
tail), and curly on the ears, which were not erect 
and foxy unless when she was on the hunt, but 
were heart-shaped and quite pendant, like the 
spaniel’s. On the forehead there was one especial 
curl which was flaxen in place of buff, and totally 
unlike the wiry hair of the rest of the body. 
Many a time we youngsters dressed that fine, rich 


amiss in Skatta’s case. All who love to look upon 
a dog will agree that a black nose to a dog is as 
dark eyes toa manor a woman. A black nose to 
a dog of a fair complexion is particularly becoming, 
absolutely captivating. The handsomest dog of 
its kind I ever saw—a foolish, heady dog of very 
light principle with regard to the ring—was a terrier 
of the palest yellow, or ivory white, with an ebony 
black nose and eyes nearly corresponding. Skatta’s 
nose was red, and when she was not in good looks, 
and was inflamed about the eyes, that red nose 
sometimes lent to her whole face a red-heated, 
sanguine effect not at all prepossessing. Still, she 
was decidedly a comely dog, and very generally 
admired on the score of appearance. 

I will say at once that I don’t consider Skatta 
was a dog of brilliant talents, or capable of inspira- 
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tions of wit. No, Skatta’s strength lay in her 
affections, and I believe it was mainly through 
them that she influenced those about her. Really, 
so thoughtful was she, so mindful aud ingenious in 
the line of her affections, and so steadfastly tenacious 
in the same quarter, that we were in the habit of 
declaring she did everything short of expressing her 
feelings in words ; and I rather think we would not 
have been greatly astonished had she some day ex- 
pressed her interest, anxiety, and gratification in 
human fashion. 

But if she had no brilliant talents, Skatta was a 
dog of exquisite instinct, full comprehension of duty, 
and steady application to business. She nosed vermin 
after the fashion of the most thorough terrier, and 
hunted it down with ardent unslackening determi- 
nation. Moreover, she delighted in the task. She 
would desert the dining-room and the walks of her 
companions to sit whole days in the farm-yard, pre- 
siding over and actively engaging in the rat-destruc- 
tion coincident with the taking down of corn-stacks. 
I think she somewhat disdained mice, and reckoned 
them beneath her notice. But she was great in 
rabbits. Luckily for her there was a charming 
rabbit-warren near her home, in the shape of a wide 
stretch of links on which cowslips nodded in May, 
and blue-bells in August. These links terminated 
in a stretch of sand and blue sea, bordered by steep 
but green heights, known as the ‘‘sea-braes.” 
They were flowery in high summer with small 
dog-roses, large-cupped, deep-blue crane’s-bill, tall 
orange rag-wort, and creeping pink and white 
lycurus. This was Skatta’s favourite haunt at all 
seasons, except, indeed, in autumn, when she gave 
a preference to one or two pleasant upland roads, 
scouring away through hedges and woods (where 
she got into trouble with game-preserves and their 
keepers), and across fields divided by deep ditches, 
in which grew black scarlet rushes, dusky purple 
hore-hound, peachy-yellow irises, and rose-coloured 
herb-willow, and which, with the fields, were in- 
fested by water-rats and weasels. It was in con- 
nection with these beloved bounds that Skatta 
chiefly showed her little spurts of wilfulness. She 
would beg most intelligibly to be taken to them, 
with her face turned thitherward, and should the 
village street, or the strict sea-sands, be preferred by 
her masters or nustresses, she would run forward 
and sit down in their path, and be childish enough, 
and hypocritical enough, to whimper and shiver all 
over as if touched in the tenderest part of her 
feelings, and nearly heart-broken. 

To come back to the links: it was there that 
poor Skatta met with her greatest misfortunes. 
The links were let out to a rabbit-catcher, who 
set traps which caused the whole staff of cats 
on the adjoining farm to lose in succession a paw 
each, and subside into cripples for life. Skatta’s 
bones were stronger, and her plight, when a 
sufferer, was not so pitiable or irremediable, but 
again and again she was caught in these rabbit- 
traps, to her own distress and the distress of her 





friends. On one occasion she recovered appa- 
rently from the misadventure, and trotted about 
cheerfully as usual; but on examination a portion 
of brass wire was found tightly twisted round 
her leg,—so tightly that it was cutting into the 
festering flesh in which it had been imbedded 
for many weeks, and a smith’s file was necessary to 
procure her deliverance from the instrument of 
torture. 

But with the links were also associated Skatta’s 
triumphs. There she performed brave, enterprising 
feats, scraping into impossible holes, struggling 
wildly with her eyes-full of sand and her toes torn 
and bleeding, penetrating to the inmost recesses, 
writhing, wriggling, and worming her way through 
to the light of day at the opposite end with a 
crushed rabbit, whose glazed eyes had started from 
their sockets, gagging her teeth. These notable 
encounters she fought over again in her dreams, 
when her limbs trembled with passion and her 
throat uttered wavering notes of wrath and exul- 
tation. 

I have said that Skatta’s abilities had their roots 
in her affections. In keeping company with her 
friends, in enjoying their society, in deploring their 
withdrawal from her circle, and in welcoming their 
return, she showed herself a smart, as well as 
coaxing lass. : 

She very soon began to distinguish Sunday and 
the church road. She sat and looked reflectively 
at the family starting for their public devotions 
without attempting to insinuate herself into the 
party, or to arrest its progress. But after a private 
calculation with regard to the flight of time, she 
started at a brisk pace for the church gate, not to 
be diverted on the way by any alluring prospect; 
and almost the first figure any member of the family 
saw when issuing from the church, was that of 
Skatta instinct with attention and earnestness, and 
ready to greet her friends with loud, hilarious 
demonstrations of gladness, in this respect quitting 
a demeanour staid from her youth, and assuming 
another not at all in keeping with the scene. 

The departure from home of any member of the 
family evidently induced in Skatta a heavy and de- 
pressed state of spirits, and their return made a 
corresponding jubilee to her. But here she made a 
marked distinction between her master proper and 
all others. She missed them, but was inconsolable 
during his absence. It was not Skatta’s nature to 
love everybody alike with a kind of bland, luke- 
warm good-will. She loved one with the intense 
concentrated love of her feminine heart: she loved 
others at a great distance, and perhaps in part for 
that one’s sake. She had to be restrained by force 
from following him even into coaches and steam- 
boats, against which she entertained at other times 
a natural prejudice; and when she found he was 
fairly off, she would roam about like a desolate 
creature. She would sit for days howling on 
the top of a wall in the vicinity of the house, com- 
manding a wide look-out over the surrounding 
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country—a practice anything but exhilarating to 
listeners, particularly where, as in some localities, 
there is a strong, prevailing superstition that the 
howling of a dog is ‘‘ uncanny,” and betokens dis- 
aster or death to its owners. Sometimes a gleam of 
hope would visit her and she would get up. and 
start to her master’s vacant room, or run desperately 
to the coach station or the pier-head at which she 
had seen him go and come again before now, and 
take up her watch there wistfully, until tired and 
despairing she returned to the wall and her dismal 
howling. ~ 

On the ordinary excursions of the family in the 
shape of walks and visits, Skatta’s desire to be with 
them and to share their pleasure or fatigue prompted 
her to the most subtle ruses, and to one of the few 
bad tricks of which she was guilty—that of butting 
her head like a sheep through the window pane. 
Shut her into a room which commanded the road 
and the disappearing party, and she thought nothing 
of leaping upon a chair, smashing a pane like any cri- 
minal in Millbank, pushing her. body through the 
dangerously rugged aperture, leaping a depth of 
two storeys and recovering the trail of her friends, 
rejoicing. The account of the glazier was a scandal 
to the mistress of the house. 

Skatta had no disorderly preference for this deed 
of violence, though she never testified for it the 
remorse and contrition she did for other offences. 
Probably she thought the provocation excused the 
At all events she preferred to make her 


outrage. 
exit quietly at the first glimpse of a hat or bonnet, 
then lie in wait at a convenient distance from the 
house in some hollow or behind some cover, and 


unostentatiously join the excursionist. When dis- 
covered in this piece of cunning, nothing could 
exceed the sly beg-pardon wag of the feathery tail, 
the arch entreaty of the bright eye, or the joyous 
bound to her place in front,—for I am compelled to 
record that she was not a well-trained dog, and never 
kept to heel, when her place was acknowledged, 
and she was permitted to run with the wayfarer. 
The road almost daily traversed by some one of the 
family passed through a straggling village, in fact two 
villages, intersected by a dirty lane, distinguished 
by the aristocratic appellation of the Rotten Row. 
In this Rotten Row lived a family of disreputable 
characters, who were known poachers and were sus- 
pected of burglary. They defended themselves by 
a pair of villanous-looking, ill-favoured, famine- 
eyed curs. These curs, I suppose, recognising the 
exemplary respectability of Skatta, and having the 
usual feud against her of the Ishmaels against the 
Isaacs, the vagabonds against the property holders, 
regularly darted out upon her, assaulted and pur- 
sued her, carrying on a humiliating affray far into 
the deeorous street of the village. I have no 
doubt Skatta found herself compromised and pub- 
licly affronted by their disgraceful attendance and 
unseemly warfare. She must have so felt, otherwise 
she would not have avoided the Rotten Row as she 
did by leaping a side wall and skirting one or two 





back fields to regain the high road by a tributary 
cow’s path. This was at some expense of nerve, 
too, for I am forced to confess, Skatta was a coward 
where cows and horses were concerned. On the 
other hand she was a dog prepared to sacrifice 
something for appearance sake. 

Strong in her likings, it need scarcely be said 
that Skatta was also strong in her antipathies, 
These were generally shown to the lower orders 
of animals, not to men. One conspicuous excep- 
tion, (which has been observed in other dogs,) was 
in the case of the family doctor. Whether ker 
affectionate ideas connected him with family pain 
and suffering, whether the smell of drugs hung 
about his person and had an evil savour in her 
dog nose, I cannot say, but she hated him and 
would have torn him where he stood. She lay 
crouched under a chair or sofa during his visit, 
growling and showing her little white sharp teeth, 
ready to spring out upon him and pin him if she 
dared. Accordingly the doctor was one of the few 
individuals who bore enmity to Skatta; and every 
time he entered the house, he wondered we did not. 
do away with the troublesome brute. He might 
not have been very sorry, in the absence of canine 
insanity, had some of us been bitten to the bone in 
return for our obstinate refusal to attend to his 
amiable suggestion. 

Skatta’s other enemies were principally cats. The 
farmyard maintained a colony of them—rivals with 
Skatta in keeping down the rats. Her long standing 
contention, however, with the cats en masse did not 
prevent her showing a kindly tolerance to any kitten 
harboured in the house and admitted like herself to 
the dining-room hearth-rug. With any pet kitten 
on common ground she would sit in harmony, and go 
so far as to permit the incipient puss to toy with her 
whiskers or her tail without so much as a premo- 
nitory snarl. The only reverse to this peaceful pic- 
ture was the exhibition of her jealousy. Poor 
lass ! like some other lasses, she was terribly jealous, 
not only of dogs and cats, but of children. Above 
all she was jealous of them when her master lifted 
them in his arms and fondled them, yet she never 
once bit the helpless creatures. In Skatta’s later 
years she had dog-comrades and rivals competing 
with her for the same master’s love. She had her 
bouts of jealousy towards them, but agreed with 
them tolerably, too, rather holding herself above 
them, and beyond snarling. Sometimes if they 
were Newfoundlands or other big dogs, she would 
permit them to protect and champion her, but she 
was never intimate with them; as a dog she was 
reserved with other dogs. 

It was on the occasions of Skatta’s having her 
litters of puppies that her grave enormities were 
committed. Then her feelings, bodily and mental, 
getting the better of her, she tore and gnawed what- 
ever her teeth could come at—bonnets, shoes, band- 
boxes, chair-legs. For one of those heinous ravages 
Skatta was once in her life formally sentenced to 
death. But of course she was respited, and the 
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: ey 
sentence commuted to perpetual imprisonment in a 


shed, with a chain round her neck. When she had 
howled herself as hoarse as a crow she was set at 
liberty. Her hoarseness, indeed, would have drawn 
pity from a heart of stone, still more from the 
motherly heart of the mistress of the house. 
Skatta, like many a mild man, did not prove a 
She could not subscribe to the 
sentiment— 


‘¢ Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
These for a hermitage.” 


Now and then poor Skatta fell into petty larceny. 
The mistress of the house and her servants, atten- 
tive to the now fashionable department of the 
poultry-yard, found unaccountable lapses in their 
broods of half-grown chickens and in the number 
of their eggs. Skatta’s master, full of her un- 
blemished integrity, repudiated with proud con- 
tempt the suspicious blanks as connected with his 
favourite. The affair was not dwelt upon, but 
allowed to remain a mystery. One day he pro- 
poses and carries a light-hearted motion for a 
family saunter through the yard and offices. As a 
spice to the saunter, a great commotion arises 
among the feathered tribe, and out rushes a hapless, 
half-fledged brood of chickens with Skatta in hot 
pursuit, her wicked mouth full of feathers. Dis- 
mayed glances, smothered laughter, loud accusa- 
tions. Skatta halts in mid-career, blushes through 
her hair, comes crouching abjectly (how unlike her 
honourable self!) to her master’s feet, is sternly 
rebuked, has an apology for a whipping dealt out 
to her with a pocket-handkerchief, slavers and 
cowers and cries out her sorrow, and promises 
amendment, if ever dog cried and promised in such 
a strait. Notwithstanding this, through some flaw 
in her natural nobility, once and again Skatta ap- 
peared with downs fringing her muzzle, and a tinge 
of golden yellow dyeing her gills, If nothing else 
had betrayed her in such wretched moments, her 
hang-dog air would have done it. Good as she 


| was, there was vice in her veins, but its indulgence 


was rare, and she never sank into the hopeless | 


depths of that acquired taste for blood, becoming 
a night-ranger and a sheep-slayer. 

As a final testimony to her normal character and 
its native excellence, it is an accredited fact in 
the family that her master never struck her 
seriously but twice. No malice prepense was 
attributed to the old dog even on those unhappy 
occurrences, until the decline of life had crabbed 
her temper. Then she happened to spend a good 
deal of her time in a court with a few of her old 
objects of temptation, the hens and chickens, and 
the trial was too much for her. When she was fed 
to repletion she would betray a secret grudge and a 
disposition to revenge herself for old disappoint- 
ments, by leaving morsels of her food lying about, 
She would then retire to a distance and lie in wait, 





and when the simple fowls ventured forward to 
profit by the scraps, she would seize the oppor- 
tuuity, the fruit of the snare she had contrived, 
to drive the trembling hens and chickens (on just 
reason, as it might seem) ignominiously out of the 
court. 

With the old dog is linked some of the odd and 


pathetic bits which help to make up the sum of our | 


lives, and which, linked even to the dumb animals, 
render them doubly dear. 

As a juvenile frolic, we youngsters contrived to 
manufacture for Skatta a flannel dressing-gown. 
We added a pair of flannel trousers for her front legs, 
and tied them across the small of her back with 
strings; we added, too, a large flat paper cap of the 
style ladies used to call a scone turban, and tied 
it beneath her head, with much resistance and dis- 


comfort on the part of our victim. I cannot recall | 
Skatta in any part of this absurd dress with entire | 
gravity. On another day, chancing to find a stiff, | 
erect black feather, we twisted it in the whim of | 


the moment into Skatta’s brass collar, and there it 
waved over the douce, demure yellow head without 


annoying or impeding the unconscious wearer. | 


After laughing for five minutes over the mischief, 
we went off to something new, and forgot the whole 
circumstance. 
both of this and the previous masquerade that the 
dog turned up unexpectedly in her disguise, to the 
perplexity and comical mortification of perfectly 
innocent persons. On the first occasion she inter- 


It chanced, however, on occasion | 


cepted a member of the family in a gala-dress, going | 


out to make calls, and followed on in those trousers 
(she had managed to discard her other accoutre- 
ments), soiled and spotted with mud, like a Dorothy 


Draggletail. On the other day, she followed the | 


grave head of the family into the centre of a public 
work, where his attention was first roused to some 
incongruity in his accompanimeuts by the smothered 
tittering of the men. He turned and saw Skatta 
stepping out composedly after him with that insane 
funereal feather high in the air over her crown. 
Under unfavourable influences the red-headed, 
blinking appearance of Skatta had struck the writer 
as resembling, in a general way, the members of a 
family of her acquaintance. She had frequently 
referred to this likeness, and been pooh-poohed for 
her pains. The master of the house, a thoughtful 
man, standing on the hearth-rug one morning in a 
brown study, cast down his eyes, and caught in- 
voluntarily the general expression of Skatta sitting 
winking, red, and light-eyelasbed, at his side. Sud- 


denly, to the surprise of those present, he shook | 


with a convulsion of laughter : 


‘*Bairns,” he burst out, “‘that dog is like the 


Watsons!” 


Skatta’s master had been invited to attend the | 


funeral of a decent old woman who had served the 
family. Wishing to show all respect to the old 
dame who would no longer stand in her low door 
way, anxious to greet him, or gift him with a full- 
blown cabbage-rose, cut short by the head from a 
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bush in her kail-yard, he started in orthodox black. 
When he was a good way from the house, he per- 
ceived to his chagrin, that Skatta had stolen a 
march upon him, and was minded to attend the 
funeral likewise. As she was a decorous dog, easily 
impressed by any solemnity, he trusted she would 
not render herself obtrusive, or interfere with the 
proceedings, and consented reluctantly to her 
attendance. Skatta behaved admirably, remaining 


in the back-ground, and keeping step with the 
procession, as if she had been a mute at a funeral 
twenty times before, or the dog of an undertaker. 
But when they reached the grave’s mouth, her 
curiosity got the better of her good feeling ; and, 
there, to the horror of her master, she pushed into 
the very middle of the melancholy, uncovered group, 





and stood with tail erect peering inquisitively into 
the black hole. 

In keeping with her well-balanced nature, which 
did not stagnate, but flowed out in pure and equable 
streams, Skatta lived to a great age, until the time 
came when sight and hearing failed her. Infirm, 
decrepit, mangy, her faithful affections were the 
sole vestiges of the lithe, capable, bright creature 
we had kuown. Dangerous from her diseased 
condition, and her crazy fits of resentment, to the 
children of the house, we found ourselves com- 
pelled, as the most merciful measure, to put the 
poor old dog to rest. And Skatta was a dog to 
whom propriety was dear; she was gentle, and 
obedient, and true to death,—a dog to be sacrificed, 
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OUT OF HARNESS. 
BY THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


I—NEW BRIGHTON, 


In ill-humour with our Government for declining | 


his master’s invitation to the European Congress, 
Emile Girardin has charged our country with the 
‘fury and perfidy of the sea.” We rose from 
reading this libel to take a forenoon saunter along 
the sands of New Brighton. The ocean lay before 
us wrapped in a gray haze, quiet as a millpond, its 
wavelets hardly stirring the few empty shells on the 
beach, making Girardin’s description appear as in- 
appropriate as its application was ill-natured. Not 
many hours thereafter, and we acknowledged him to 
be, though not a historian, a poet—the sea was foam- 
ing, mad with rage, and leaping on the land as if it 
would swallow it up; while gallant ships, beguiled 
out of port by its placid face, were perishing on 
thundering lee-shores, reefs, and sunken sand-bauks. 

New Brighton, where we sojourned during this 
tremendous gale—of which more anon—lies at 
the mouth of the Mersey, whence the shore 
trends westward to the sands sung of by Kingsley 
in ‘*Call the cattle home,” and onward to where 
the great Ormes Head looks down on Beau- 
maris’ beautiful bay. The town is a distant suburb 
of Liverpool. Rising from the beach it spreads 
itself over some high grounds which, though 
wearing a thick coat of sand, appear to rest on 
the ridge of soft red rock that forms a neighbour- 
ing, low, bluff headland, called the Red Noses. 
With a vulgar name-this headland is rather pictu- 
resque—the sea having carved it with fretwork, and 
hollowed its front with caves. It is not, however, 
to any resemblance which these bear to nostrils 
that it owes a name more suggestive of stronger 
liquids tan water—fresh or salt. Untutored man 
clothes common thoughts in lively metaphors, his 
own body supplying not a few of them. Hence, 
retaining the imaginative language of old times, we 





speak of the brow of a cliff, the foot of a mountain, 
the breast of a hill, the mouth of a river, and the 
arms of the sea. Hence also probably the use of 
the name of that feature, which, though giving much 
of its character, and beauty also, to the countenance, 
no poet with the exception of Solomon has ventured 
to sing. Discovering a resemblance to it in those 
parts of the land which project themselves sharply 
out into the sea, our fathers called them Noses—an 
expression still recognisable in the names of Sheer- 
ness, Stromness, and many other coast places 
between Orkney and the Land’s End. 

The shore here stretches a long way westward, 
forming an admirable promenade for foot or horse- 
back exercise. It is faced with no bank of pebbles 
to give out their music when the wave, having 
spent its fury on the shore, sucks back the rattling 
shingle; and it has few shells, beyond those fur- 
nished by a mussel bed, which rises at ebb-tide 
above the water, and looks like a long, low, black 
reef. Adorned with sea anemonies, it reminds one 
of the words of Southey :— 

“Here, too, were living flowers, 

Which, like a bud compacted, 

Their purple heads contracted, 

And now, in open blossoms spread, 

Stretch’d, like green anthers, many a secking head.” 

They are squatted in great numbers on this bank, 
and hold joyous revel on the mussels. Repulsive as 
they look when closed up, and covered with sand and 
mud, it is said that these polypes, ‘‘ boiled in sea- 
water, acquire a firm and palatable consistence,” 
making a dish fit for an epicure. The Italians eat 
them; so might the natives of Normandy, who 
luxuriate on snail soup, and so—but for our preju- 
dices—might we, who devour live oysters. 

Seaward of New Brighton lie formidable sand- 
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banks, over which the waves often run in tre- 
mendous breakers. They are the grave of many a 
poor sailor, and at the moment of writing this, 
amid the rattle of windows and the roar of wind 
and waters, the keepers of our lighthouse are sig- 
nalling Liverpool that two vessels are aground on 
them; and we wait anxiously for tugs and life- 
boats to come, hasting to the rescue. This shore, 
as there are no reefs on the coast, presents few of 
the seaweeds which give so much interest to many 
other shores, and form those submarine forests on 
which, lying over the side of our boat on a sunny 
day, we have never wearied looking, as we watched 
their graceful waving in the gentle swell, and the 
many beautiful, with some odd-looking, creatures 
that swam or crawled among them. Almost the 
only things like seaweeds are not seaweeds, but a 
variety of marine zoophytes; each in its form and 
symmetrical arrangement rivalling the most graceful 
productions of the vegetable world. One of these, 
a Sertularia, appears under the microscope as a 
branched stalk, set on each side with cup-like 
processes. Each cup holds a living creature, 
which, by protruding a row of cilie or fringed- 
like processes from its circular mouth, causes a 
rotatory motion in the water, and thus draws in 
the animalcule which are its daily bread. The 
whole stem, which is fixed to rock, or shell, or 
seaweed, goes by the name of a Polypidom, or 
house of Polyps. One house in my old parish in 
Edinburgh, No. 8, Cowgate Head, swarmed with a 
hundred inhabitants, but some of these Polypidoms 
count theirs by thousands and tens of thousands. 
Though perhaps sometimes ‘out of harness,” they 
are never out of house. The benefits as well as 
pleasures of travelling are unknown to them; 
though near neighbours, they are not neighbourly ; 
and, never leaving their own narrow sphere to ex- 
patiate in the broad sea, these polyps get, no doubt, 
very contracted in their views, and may be regarded 
as types of those men and women who, placed, or 
placing themselves, in similar circumstances, are 
bigots—seeing nothing to commend, nothing to imi- 
tate, outside their own Church, country, or party. 
These creatures are allied to those which form the 
coral of ladies’ ornaments and babies’ rattles. They 
are polyps also, and build those abodes of theirs we 
call coral, of the lime which the water holds in solu- 
tion, and which they have the power of extracting. 
Exceedingly interesting objects under the micro- 
scope, they fill even the naked eye with wonder 
and delight. A ship—no low, black, smoking 
steamer—but a three-master, with her fine lines 
and tall tapering spars, and a cloud of snow-white 
canvas, spread out to the sunshine, ploughing the 
waves and throwing them in sheets of foam from 
her bows, is perhaps of all man’s works the most 
imposing ; the most beautiful triumph of his art. 
In her we walk the waters, and ride on the wind; 
yet what a poor invention compared with the 
lowest creature of God’s hand in the blue depths 
below her keel! Wrecked, crushed, torn, dead on 





the beach, they are beautiful even in death, and 
recall to thoughtful minds such words as these :— 
**O Lord, how manifold are Thy works, in wisdom 
hast thou made them all; the earth is full of Thy 
riches. So is this great and wide sea, where are 
things creeping innumerable, both small and great 
beasts. There go the ships ; there is that Leviathan 
whom thou hast made to play therein. These wait 
all upon Thee; that thou mayest give them their 
meat in due season.” 

Grand words these! Surely philosophers, if they 
would not expose science to suspicion, and them- 
selves to the contempt of even vulgar minds, should 
leave it to the fool to say, ‘“‘ There is no God ! ” 

Among other objects of interest, this beach has 
one which is at once a convenience to the inhabitants, 
and a great curiosity to visitors. There are fresh- 
water springs, which rise out at sea off the coast of 
America. Probably supplied from internal reser- 
voirs in the Andes, they gush up in such volume, 
and with such force, as to burst the foundations of 
the great deep, and form a fountain of fresh water 
in the midst of a salt sea—as much to the comfort 
of ships which, it is said, sometimes water there, as 
to the discomfort of fish, that, living in pickle, 
must wonder, on getting into these sweet waters, 
where they are. Nearer home, the Bass Rock—a 
place interesting, politically, as the last spot of 
British ground which stood up in 1688 for the 
House of Stuart, and no less interesting, ecclesiasti- 
cally, to Scotchmen at least, as the Patmos, in 
whose dungeons the Covenanters were immured— 
has a spring of fresh water near its summit. This 
surprised us more than the myriads of Solan geese 
that whiten its dark crags, and, bold as free, show 
fight when you approach their nests. One little 
looks for such a thing on a mass of basalt that lies 
about four miles out at sea, and has been shot up 
by volcanic fires some hundred feet above the 
billows which go roaring through its caves. It, no 
doubt, owes this strange fresh-water spring to some 
connection with the Pentland or Lammermoor hills. 
Cloud condensers these, they thus, in a type of 
heavenly blessings, ministered to the good, brave 
men to whom—certain modern detractors and cari- 
caturists, who kick at the dead lion, notwith- 
standing—our country owes her noblest rights— 
rights sought from God jp their prayers, and bought 
with their blood. Now the sands of New Brighton 
boast a spring which, as a natural curiosity, rivals 
that on the Bass. It rises among the salt sea sand. 
It is buried twice a day below the waves ; yet its 
water is fresh and sweet as that which shepherds 
drink at a mountain mossy well. Soon after the 
tide has retired, this curious spring clears itself of 
all brackishness—image of the grace which, rising in 
a Christian’s heart, ‘‘a well of water springing up 
into everlasting life,” casts out impurities. It is 
called the Widow’s Well; and thereby hangs a tale 
of English kindness :— 

A gentleman, taking pity on a woman who had 
been left destitute by the death of her husbane, 
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turned the spring into her means of living—teaching 
us that if there is a will to do kindnesses, a way will 
be found. He cleared the spring of sand; sank 
a barrel, with its head and bottom knocked out, 
over it; and installed the widow there with table 
and glasses to supply the visitors and earn their 
douceurs. So, since this barrel did not waste, 
he made it, in a way, as good to her as was, to 
another widow, that of which it is written that 
‘the barrel of meal wasted not, neither did the 
cruse of oil fail, according to the word of the Lord, 
which he spake by Elijah.” In making provision 
for widows, I have regretted to see that people are 
not always so wise in England. Tap-rooms and 
beer-shops, which fill the pages of its provincial 
newspapers with loathsome details of crime, are 
places over which ‘‘lone women” are surely unfit 
to preside; and the number of widows, south the 
border, licensed to keep these ‘‘drunkeries’’ has 
always appeared to me more creditable to English 
sympathy than English sense. 

Of that water “‘of which if a man drink he shall 
never thirst,” New Brighton suffers no lack; but 
enjoys, on the contrary, a full and very admirable 
supply. We have tried all the wells; worshipping 
in the Episcopalian, Congregational, and Wesleyan 
Churches. Nor, though unaccustomed to instru- 
mental music in church, was our enjoyment of the 
services disturbed by the organs of the two first, or 
the modest harmonium of the last. Being placed 
in a pew which commanded a partial sight of 
the organ-blower, and of his head and shoulders 
going up and down at every blast of the bellows, 
like the piston of a steam-engine, I was only dis- 
turbed by my sympathy for this official. While 
others were singing, I fancied he must be groaning ; 
and could not but wish that in all churches, as in 
some, where an organ is used, the power of steam, 
or water, was employed to supply wind to the pipes. 

Among the Methodists we had the opportunity of 
hearing their ‘‘local preachers,” as they are called. 
This is a class to which all their ministers must at 
one time have belonged. Nor are any recognised 
as “locals” till they have proved themselves, by a 
twelvemonth’s trial, able to address men in a way 
both interesting and instructive—which was just 
what the Scotchwoman pronounced wanting in a 
poor preacher of whomeshe said that he was 
neither ‘‘ edifyin nor divertin.” It is after a young 
man has gone through this ordeal that he goes into 
regular training for the ministry, and not till then. 
Now, whatever objections may lie to the plan in 
respect of its details, the idea appears a sound 
one. As a recruit is not admitted into the army, 
and sent to drill, till it has been ascertained that 
he possesses the physical properties which fit him 
to be an efficient soldier, so, by the application of 
an adequate test, the churches should try whether 
men possess those properties and powers which will 
make them efficient preachers, before they are put 
into regular training for the ministry. The timely 
application of such a test would go far to protect con- 





gregations from inefficient preachers ; and also save 
men the pain of discovering, when too late, that 
they have mistaken their profession—a mistake 
well described by a shrewd countryman, who, 
talking to me of his minister, said,—that when 
he left the plough for the Church, the parish lost 
the best ploughman, and got the worst minister, it 
ever had. 

Queer stories are told of these ‘‘locals”—how 
they violate the rules of grammar, and commit 
shocking murders of the Queen’s English. Years 
ago, at Leamington, I heard an excellent specimen 
of this class discoursing on the character of Noah. 
He quite charmed me by his piety, good sense, and, 
genuine, though rude eloquence. There was no mis- 
taking the ring of the true metal; but for a moment 
the spell was broken and my gravity lost, when, 
having shown the Patriarch to have been an heir of 
grace, he, dropping the n, and sounding out the h 
of ‘‘an heir,” rose to the climax with this rapturous 
exclamation: ‘*My friends, my friends, Noah was 
a hare!” Such blunders, no doubt, the “local” 
preachers occasionally fall into; yet, sneer at them 
who may, they have done much good, and are 
worthy of ‘‘double honour.” They do not “ eat 
the bread of idleness.” Engaged in secular employ- 
ments to support themselves and their families for 
six days of the week, on the seventh they leave 
their homes to dispense the ‘‘ bread of life” without 


| fee or reward. Often trudging on long journeys 


through mud, and rain, and storm, they are worthy 
representatives of the men who in Wesley’s days 
were ‘‘ ministers of God’s word in much patience, in 
afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, in strifes, in 
imprisonments, in tumults, in labours, in watchings, 
in fastings.”” The Churches cannot dispense with 
an educated ministry; still, the preaching of some 
of these men might recommend to educated clergy- 
men the careful cultivation of that natural oratory 
which, in these “locals,” often more than makes 
up for their ignorance of mathematics and meta- 
physics, of Greek and Latin, and of any other 
language than their own mother tongue. Another 
peculiarity worthy of note, and certainly of imi- 
tation, among the Methodists, is the fervour and 
universality with which they join in the Psalmody. 
They take great delight in this part of divine 
worship; nor leave it, as is often done by others, 
to choirs and hired performers—and making good 
this saying of one of themselves, ‘‘The Episco- 
palians have carried off the praying, and the 
Presbyterians the preaching, so we Methodists have 
had to take up the singing.” 

In all its physical features, New Brighton is a 
place where even ennui might fall in love with life. 
The mouth of the river is often alive with vessels of 
all shapes and sizes :—shrimp and pilot boats ; sloops 
and schooners ; brigs and barques ; steamers,—some 
moved silently through the water by their screws, 
others making the air resound with the thud of 
their paddles; ships of heaviest burden, gay with 
flags, with sails bright and full as the plumage of 
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a swan, homeward or outward bound—all floating 
on a tide which, whether stealing gently up to your 
feet as if to kiss them, or thundering in with breakers 
that burst in explosions of spray on the headlands 
or dash themselves foaming on the beach, is an 
object of perpetual interest. A place for the lady who 
said, ‘*O, how I do love the sea when I am on the 
land !” — it is particularly suitable for such invalids 
as, from age or infirmity, are ‘‘ afraid of that which 
is high.” In its broad, firm sands, it offers them 


.an advantage not to be found in many more lovely 


places on this coast—surveyed by us under very 
peculiar circumstances. The story may be told as 
a warning to travellers, in the words of the Scotch 
proverb, to ‘‘look before they leap ;”— 

Weleft this place one day for Bangor, intending to 
return the next. In the railway-carriage we began to 
compare, not notes, but purses ; and were dismayed 
to find ourselves short of money. Most awkward 
dilemma !—what was to be done? Necessity is the 
mother of invention ; we might pawn our watches ; 
or, we might summon the landlady, and bid her 
judge whether we looked like sharpers, or decent, 
though unfortunate, people whom she might trust. 
“As,” to use a common saying, ‘“‘ill luck would 
have it,’ we had neither letter, nor envelope, to 
establish our identity ; and, instead of portmanteau 
with brass plate and name, only a borrowed, black, 
nameless, leathern bag—not in keeping with such 
persons as we professed to be, but looking rather 
like an article such as hotel-plunderers travel with 
to carry off silver plate. What black ruminations, 
and grave whisperings were ours, as we bowled along 
to certain beggary, and probable disgrace. Though 
I fancied our presence was somewhat more impres- 
sivethan that of an Edinburgh lawyer who once had to 
make such an appeal as we had in view, yet his fate 
stuck like a bone in my throat. Going on horseback 
to a dinner-party, this worthy gentleman found 
himself barred by a turnpike, and a demand for 
twopence. He had not a penny in his pocket ; but 
gave tongue in lieu of money—opening his case with 
counsellor-like glibness, and closing it with a promise 
to pay. The gruff warder was not to be so taken in, 
and planted himself firmly before the man of briefs. 
They wrangled ; and the lawyer, at length losing 
temper in this passage of arms, turned round on the 
other, ‘and, drawing himself up, said, ‘‘ Look at me, 
sir; do I look like a man who would cheat you?” 
Whereupon the gate-keeper measured him from 
head to heel; and then held out his hand to say, 
‘* Let’s see the twopence ?” Haunted by this story, 
we drove on to the George Hotel, and, anxious to 
know our fate, instantly asked to see the landlady. 
She was engaged at the time; and, though feeling 
somewhat as a man who, on going to a dentist’s to 
have a tooth extracted, has to wait half-an-hour, there 
was nothing for it but to have patience—and enjoy’ 
our dinner as we best could. At table I could not 
help thinking of those penniless fellows, sad rogues, 
who, shifting their quarters daily, dine in London 





coffee-houses ; and, though always mecting the bill 
with a promise to pay, are not believed, but hauled 
up before the Lord Mayor. Not that we could 
entirely sympathise with their sufferings; having 
found, on rummaging purses and pockets, money 
enough for our instant return by the last train, and 
at the lowest fare. However, things did not come 
to that pass. On our excellent landlady appearing, 
and hearing matters explained, she laughed heartily 
at our dilemma, and, pulling out what a child called 
‘*a fat purse,” offered us gold at demand. ‘‘ All 
is well that ends well,”—so says the proverb—but 
the experiment is dangerous ; and elsewhere than 
in city mobs it is well to remember the policeman’s 
warning, Ladies and gentlemen, look to your purses! 

Yo-yo-yo, coming in long-drawn musical sounds 
over the quiet morning sea from a noble ship, which 
with every yard of canvas spread out on bowsprit, 
mizen, main, and foremast, is now entering the 
Mersey on her way to Liverpool, prompts me to 
write sailor-wise ; but having ‘‘spun so long a 
yarn” about this place, I must now conclude. 
A pleasant sight it must be to see this beach 
crowded on Saturday afternoons, and summer 
holidays, with lads and lasses, and honest men, 
the strong sinews of our country, accompanied 
by their “‘ belongings”—bright-looking wives, and 
groups of merry children. These find refresh- 
ment in wooden booths, ranged along the beach ; 
whose ‘‘Signs,” being neither bottles of whisky 
nor foaming jugs of porter, say much for the 
sober habits of the bulk of the people. ‘* Hot 
Water” stands painted on their walls in great, 
white, staring letters. Hot Water! associated as 
these words used to be in our mind with the 
manufacture of whisky toddy, they at first startled 
us; but a near approach dissipated all fears. I 
learned with great satisfaction that it is the ad- 
mirable practice of many of the working classes on 
these occasions to bring tea and coffee with them. 
Instead of repairing for refreshments, so called, to 
beer-shops or tap-rooms, they resort to these booths 
to prepare and enjoy ‘‘the cup that cheers but not 
inebriates”; and so, in these houses, where hot 
water, tea and coffee, ham and eggs, stand in 
happy and harmless association, they find ‘‘ public 
houses” which holding no licence lead to no licen- 
tiousness. It made one happy to see in these 
“Signs” the signs of a general sobriety, and sound 
arguments in favour of holidays for those, Whose 
hard yet happy lot it is, to work to live and live to 
work. Wisely managed, such holidays would con- 
tribute much to the enjoyments of the working 
classes, and eminently conduce also to the quiet 
and holy rest of the Lord’s day—to answer that 
prayer offered in all Episcopal Churches, when on 
the Ten Commandmeni: being read, according to 
their excellent practice, every Sabbath, all the 
people, at the fourth as at ube others, respond, 
saying, ‘‘ Lord have mercy upon us, and incline 
our hearts to keep this law !” 
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FONTAINEBLEAU. 


As I walk’d in the grass-green alleys 
Where fringes of beech-trees grow, 
I thought of the close-cut lindens, 
And the fishes of Fontainebleau, 
The lazy fins of the old gray carp, 
Almost too idle to eat their bread, 
And the turreted roofs, so fine and sharp, 
Cutting into the blue sky overhead. 
The suites of rooms, both large and small, 
And the lofty gioom of St. Louis’s Hall, 
Mirror’d again in the shining floor ; 
And the thick walls pierced for the crusted door, 
With traceried panels and ponderous lock, 
Which opens heavily, shuts with shock, 
If the hand unwarily lets it fall. 
The great square courts are still as tl.e grave, 
Once so joyous with hunting horn, 
When the princely hunter, eager and brave, 
Rode to the chase at the first of morn. 
The grand old courts of Francis the First, 
Neither the ugliest nor the worst 
Of that kingly race who hunted the deer 
All day long in the forest wide, 
Which stretches for miles on every side. 
Music and feasting closed the day, 
When the king was tired with his hunting play, 
And had chased the deer to his heart’s desire, 
Where the sunshine glows, like soft green fire, 
Under the trees in the month of May. 


We were there in the month of May, 
When the quaint inn garden was fill’d with flowers: 
Roses and lilies are pass’d away, 
And I write in the dark December hours. 
But I will not believe (and a woman, you know, 
Will never believe against her will !) 
That there ever is snow at Fontainebleau. 
I fancied then, I will hold to it still, 
That place of the ancient kings doth wear 
A sort of enchanted fairy-tale air ; 
And that roses blossom the whole year through, 
And soft green sunshine glows on the dew ; 
That the breath of the forest is soft and sweet ; 
That dulcimers play in the open street, 
And the people actually waltz to the sound, 
Like the queer little folks that turn round and round 
In the travelling organs you chance to meet. 


At Fontainebleau, in the month of May, 
You just might fancy some amiable gnome, 
Or intelligent fairy, had whisk’d you away 
A thousand miles from your northern home, 
And planted you safe on the hills near Rome. 
It only wanted the olive-trees, 
And the purple breadth of the southern seas,— 
Only a few little things of the kind, 
To make you doubly sure in your mind. 
For there were the roses and there the skies, 
And the wonderful brightness to fill your eyes, 





And the people singing and dancing away, 

As if constantly making a scene in a play. 

And there was the moon when the sun went down, 
And in silver and black she clothed the town, 
As if half masqued for a holiday ! 

Then the Royal Chapel of Fontainebleau 

Is Roman quite in its taste, you know ; 
Exceedingly white, and gold, and red, 

With a legion of cherubim overhead. 

But there the innermost heart is moved,— 

Not by sculptured or painted frise,— 

But by thoughts of a life perfumed with prayer 
Of a saintly woman who worshipp’d there, 

The Wife of Louis the Well-beloved, 

And Mother of Madame Louise. 


And then the Forest! What pen shall paint 
The gates of brickwork, solid and quaint, 
Which open on it from every side ; 

And the sweeping circles whose vistas wide 
Narrow away to a point of space, 

Like the rays of a star from its central pace. 
Wherever you turn it is just the same, 
Whither you go or whence you came, 

To the right, to the left, behind, before, 

An ocean of trees for six leagues and more. 
From the brow of the rocks (all purple and green, 
Or damply shining with silver sheen) 

You see what looks like a mystical floor, 

A glorious level of green and gray, 

Till the uttermost distance melts away, 
Where satyrs and fauns might nimbly play, 
Swinging along by the tops of the trees, 
Like dolphins out on the crested seas. 


And where the Forest is melting away, 
And drops to the brink of the winding Seine, 
A vine-clad village, open and gay, 

Tempted our feet,—but our quest was vain. 
We eagerly knock’d,—but polite despair 
Open’d the gate of the porte-cochére, 

And a chorus of quadruped, white and brown, 
Bark’d affirmative, ‘‘ gone to town,” 

With affable bursts of French bow-wow 

(As part of the family they knew how !) 

So we gazed at the house through that porte-cochére, 
With its tall new tower so straight and fair, 
Its mouldings of brickwork quaint and free, 
And under the date, a firm ‘‘ R. B.” * 


O royal Forest of Fontainebleau, 
Be kind, be kind te this artist dear ; 





* Mademoiselle Rosa Bonheur has established herself 
in a charming village on the outskirts of the Forest of 
Fontainebleau. Her house is old, but she has built on 


‘| to it a handsome tower, of which we are told that the 


upper storey contains her studio, and the lower affords a 
home for various favourite animals. 
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And if (which I don’t believe !) you’ve snow, 

Be silver-fretted, be crystal clear. 

Be tender, O Spring, to her gentle kine, 

To her lambs with coats so close and fine, 

To the king of the herd, with hornéd brow, 

To her rough-hair’d dogs, with their wise bow-wow ; 
Nurture them, comfort them, give your best 

To the family friends of your famous guest. 





Thou, rose-clad Summer, temper your beams 
With leaping fountains and gurgling streams. 
Autumn, ripen your largest grapes, 
Of richest colour and moulded shapes. 
Rain, fall soft on her garden bower ; 
Sunshine, melt on the bricks of her tower ; 
Nature and Art, alike bestow 
Blessing and beauty on Fontainebleau ! 

BESSIE R. PARKES, 





PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
By ISAAC TAYLOR. 
IIL—ECHOES OF REVOLUTION AND WAR IN REMOTE PLACES. 


Tue stores of the metaphoric style have almost 
been exhausted during the fifty years of the current 
generation in speaking of that era of European 
catastrophes, social dissolution, and bloodshed, and 
also of national renovation, which dates its com- 
mencement somewhere about 1785, and which came 
to its close, or to a new start, in 1815. Those thirty 
years—still remembered in their incidents by a few 
survivors, although they were indeed times of suf- 
fering and calamity perhaps unexampled in all his- 
tory—were times also of an extraordinary develop- 
ment of the Anglo-Saxon force—a force intellectual, 
moral, and physical. In the lapse of those years 
several crises, believed to be final, were passed 
through, and many dismal threatenings of woe were 
in part only realised ; while large promises of good 
were in part only substantiated. 

Where is it, then, that we of this present time 
should be looking for the record of the astounding 
events of that thirty years? No doubt we shall 
find, and most of us have long ago found, what we 
are secking for, duly and worthily registered in 
volumes, a catalogue of which need not be brought 
to fill pages of Goop Worps. Writers many have 
well done the Thucydides, and the Xenophon, and 
the Tacitus for that momentous era. These noted 
modern writers, in preparing themselves for the 
worthy achievement of their tasks, have not failed, 
we may be sure, to read State papers, and to make 
search in foreign offices; they have walked over 
battle grounds, and have visited captured capitals ; 
they have chatted with septuagenarian field-mar- 
shals; they have walked arm in arm with dethroned 
monarchs and exiled princes: in a word, they have 
spent weeks and months in all the high places of 
Europe, for the very purpose of doing in the best 
manner what they have done so well. 

Go then, and read these thus carefully-written 
books :—shelves and shelves again are filled with 
them! yet even when you have read and closed the 
last of them, you will not have opened out wholly the 
measureless Roll of that awful period. The battles 
of those years were indeed fought upon famous 
fields, where even now the plough and spade turn 


up samples of the skulls of all nations—Lusitanians 
V—15 
oo 





and Scythians: battles were fought also upon many 
waters, where, if the diver would descend, he should 
find huge arks in ruins, weighted down by tons of 
rusted cannon. But that artillery, now dumb, once 
sent its echoes far over all the world ; and the echo, 
after it had shaken kings’ palaces, went on and 
died away in the remotest corners of all lands. 
Into some of those corners, nowise illustrious, the 
same sound carried wailing, widowhood, ruin, des- 
titution :—into nooks this echo made its way 
wherein hovels cluster, and where nothing ever 
looks gay, except the hedges in summer time, 
These echoes of war rent the hearts of the lowest 
of the people. 

Yet hearts are hearts, high or low ; and if in this 
paper I may have occasion, once and again, as 
matter of course, to use some unphilanthropic 
phrases, and to speak disdainfully of ‘‘mobs,” and 
the ‘‘rabble,” and the ‘‘raggamuffins,” and ‘‘the 
scum,” and the ‘‘canaille,”’ and so forth, I shall 
find fitting opportunity to commend in strong terms 
the present generation on the very ground of that 
incalculable improvement which has gradually come 
upon it as to the feeling of the educated and upper 
classes in thinking of, in speaking of, and in caring 
for, the uninstructed and the rude occupants of the 
lower benches in the vast amphitheatre of the social 
world. 

It has become trite to speak of that thirty years 
as the time of a metaphoric earthquake. So indeed 
it may be designated: the revolutionary period 
was a time throughout which men’s hearts were 
failing them in fear, inasmuch as the solid earth 
of the social system wrought to and fro under their 
feet. The quaking had its centres, around which 
thrones were levelled, and near to which the palaces 
of the mighty strewed the ground in fragments. 
But then these same shocks spread their vibrations 
in circles of very wide diameter: cottages as well 
as castles were unroofed and showed rents in their 
walls. Or, to use another figure—worn out almost 
—the era of terror was a time of the continuous 
eruption of a volcano; and whereas the central 
cone of fire poured its torrent adown the flanks of 
the furnace, the pillar of smoke which it shot up 
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skyward, as if to blot out day, met a current of 
wind which bore it aloft, even to the remotest 
borders of the world :—the black cloud drifted afar, 
and it came down as a sulphurous hail, or as a dew 
ef the pit, scorching grassy wildernesses. Or again, 
that evil time has been called an outburst of poi- 
sonous blasphemies, of mad philosophies, and of 
ingenious theories in excuse of all crimes :—it was 
so, and the suffocating steam of that pestilence, 
borne upon zephyrs, travelled as far as to many a 
distant valley, and there the simple and idiotic men 
of the soil drew in the poison, and many sickened 
of it, and many died. 

Here we may have done with figures, and now 
come home to the homeliest facts. ‘‘Come home” 
is indeed the word that is the most proper for 
the occasion. - Small things—persons of no historic 
note—events of no consequence, except to the indi- 
vidual persons—I have to speak of. Yet were these 
incidents of that sort that hold up the times then 
passing in a true light. For this paper I have 
nothing in store that is heroic, or that is of epic 
quality: I have nothing to boast of that is illus- 
trious, or at all worthy of fame—nothing of horrors 
to describe that may make the ears to tingle, or the 
hair to stand on end :—no near escapes from death 
to recount. I have to bring forward—now before 
they are quite lost—incidents that were likely to 
have been unobserved at the moment of their oecur- 
rence, and that can be remembered at this time by 
only here and there a survivor—incidents that are 
waiting on the very rim of that profound abyss of 
oblivion into which they shall forthwith plunge, in 
eompany with millions and millions of sayings, and 
doings, and devisings that once were noised in 
corners, but are fading from the memory of the 
aged—like specks of cloud in the evening sky which 
still catch a gleam of the departing day. 

Just above, I have named the year 1785 ; but in 
fact two years later might, perhaps, better be 
spoken of as the actual starting-point of what we 
mean to designate as the revolution-era, the long 
thirty-years’ day of tribulation, of bloodshed, of 
triumphs, and overthrows, and also of large civil, 
social, political, and industrial advancement. There 
is, indeed, a sense in which that text might be well 
applied to the events of that period: ‘‘ No afflie- 
tion for the present seemeth to be joyous, but 
grievous ; nevertheless afterward it yieldeth the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness to them that are 
exercised thereby.” So it has been to the conti- 
nental commonwealths in part: so it has been pre- 
eminently to the people of the British empire. 

The great tribulation was already a-brewing in 
France in 1785, indeed long before ; for Louis XIV., 
in the century before, had thrown the ingredients 
of all miseries for his people into the cauldron. On 
our side, the preparations for the struggle which so 
soon ensued, were contemporaneously going forward. 
This preparation was not knowingly put in hand by 
any of the agents therein ;—far from it—for they 
were wholly unaware of what they were doing as 








preparatory to the ensuing national struggle ; and, 
indeed, some of them wrought, not only in the 
dark, but they did what they did—or they yielded 
to it—sorely against their will ; and to some of them 
this preparation was nothing less than hopeless ruin, 

From the time of the peace with America, when 
France was just coming to reap the fruits of her 
unwise intervention in behalf of the British colonies, 
Great Britain, disastrously enfeebled, was in course 
of recovering her position, mainly by aid of the pro- 
digious industrial developments that had then been 
putin progress. England was about to contend with 
all the world against her ; to contend for her island 
home, for her existence, for her liberties, for her 
Christianity ; and to do this in her own behalf, and 
in behalf also of all nations. The blessings she had 
bled for in 1640, and had peacefully won in 1688, 
were now again to be bled for, and fought for, and 
won, in the thirty years we are here to speak of. 
These unconscious preparations did not then consist 
in the furnishing of arsenals, or the building of 
navies, or the marshalling of armies. They con- 
sisted chiefly in those various advancements in the 
industrial arts, in the records of which occur the 
illustrious names of Brindley, Bridgewater, Watt, 
Arkwright, Wedgwood, and their co-operators. 
England was then drawing a long breath, in readi- 
ness for the trial of her utmost strength. When at 
length these industrial preparations had been well 
set agoing, then came the roar of war—then came 
the era of alternate disaster and of victory—then 
came years of tribulation, indeed, and of civil dis- 
cord, and of dismay too, which, to those who then 
were of age to have a sensitive consciousness of 


| what was going on around them, were enough to 


throw a deep colour of gloom over the recollections 
of the prime years of life. 

If just now I were asked to recover the very 
earliest of my personal recollections, I should find 
none earlier than that of the busy scene and the 
monotonous sounds, from sunrise to the latest twi- 
light of a summer’s day, when, from end to end of 
a street in an obscure town in Suffolk, the women 
and girls, who had brought their spinning-wheels 
abroad in front of their cottages, trod to and fro, 
twirling their rickety engines, and keeping them- 
selves in heart and in time—sometimes by a merry, 
sometimes by a plaintive ditty. Within doors, in 
most of these huts, the husband and father—sallow 
and wrinkled, half sitting, half standing—bent him- 
self over his loom. 

Those were the last years of a then decaying and 
a superseded, but once flourishing business, The 
husband, the wife, the girls out of doors, were 
striving to bar out absolute starvation by eighteen 
hours’ labour per day. But it could not be done. 
In that mighty passage of arms which soen ensued, 
England was to fight the world—not with the 
spinning-wheel and the hand-loom, but with the 
power-loom and the steam-engine. We may take a 
lesson here, as we pass, in confirmation of the rule 


which tells us not to judge either of persons or of 
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things by the noise they make in the world. As, | that drove it had to ask leave to pass of these saucy 


for example, we of this time may have stood quite | 


near to a mechanism that at each pulsation was 
doing the work of five hundred horses, and which 
yet, in doing so much, made far less noise than 
was made in the ‘spinners’ street” I have just 
spoken of. So it is through and through, if we are 
comparing those days with these days—less noise 
now; but ten thousand times more work turned 
out. If this industrial revolution had not previously 
been effected, it is certain that the then coming 
political revolution which shook Europe, must have 
trampled out the light, the fires, the heart, the 
mind of England, and of the world. Useless would 
have been the endeavour to stay the course of 
things, as if it might have availed anything in 
behalf of the weavers and the spinners of Suffolk. 
Luckless folk were they !—the wolf was at the door, 
and they were fighting a lost battle with—they knew 
him not—Richard Arkwright and his mechanic 
host! He and his marvellous inventions, then 
agoing in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and elsewhere, 
were, at great strides, shoving them and theirs on 
and on, toward the slough of hopeless destitution— 
or, call it, extinction. 

The worsted and the woollen manufactures, such 
as they were respectively about the time now spoken 
of, had located themselves—those in the eastern, 
these in the western and south-western counties : 
it was mainly so, with a few exceptions. 

It was the welting or short-staple wools that 
went westward, while the long-staple wools were 
destined fur the eastern towns. In these eastern 
counties—in towns, villages, and on commons :—in 
towns that were unpaved and unlighted, in villages 
many of them desolate in appearance, and by the 
side of deep-rutted, miry roads, were carried on the 
eight or ten processes of carding, combing, dress- 
ing, dyeing, spinning, and knitting and weaving 


| the worsted wool, in its various forms, as serges, 


baizes, stuffs, blanketings, crapes, shrouds, and 
hosieries. To a small extent only were machines 
of any sort, beside the spinning-wheel and hand- 
loom, brought to bear upon these operations. For 
weaving, there was, of course, the hand-loom, the 
appearance of which, as it reared its lumbering limbs, 
its botched and crazy smoke-stained beams, in the 
weaver’s cottage, might better agree with the sup- 
position that it was an engine of death or of 
torture, than an apparatus by aid of which a man 
and his wife and children perhaps might win a 
sufficiency of bread. A sufficiency of bread this 
family did not obtain; but by sundry helps and 
supplements they did exist. As the girls of each 
family grew up, each came into the possession of a 
spinning-wheel—how, is the wonder! Then, in fair 
or moderate weather, the women and the girls, 
with manifest advantage to their health and com- 
plexions, planted their wheels outside at each cot- 
tage door. So it was that ‘‘ Spinners’ Street” used 
to be a noisy place; and when now and then a 


cart should find this street a thoroughfare, the boy 


girls. Saucy and merry too, they were, notwith- 
standing their scanty fare ; and if their dietary had 
only been a third of that of the mill girls of Man- 
chester in later times, Suffolk might well have been 
proud of them. 

A portrait of one of these spinning beauties I 
have now before me. As a work of art this picture 
would do no discredit to Gainsborough, or Morland, 
or Constable. It is harvest time, and this lass, as 
we see, had left her spinning-wheel for a day’s 
gleaning. An August evening glow sheds its 
warmth upon the landscape. Nanny KreErBLe— 
that was her name—is at this time homeward-bent, 
across ‘*Clay Common;” and she carries a pro- 
digious bundle of her day’s gatherings on her head, 
beside about as much clutched in her check apron. 
Nanny’s broad face is of the Hast-Anglian order : 
with high cheek-bones ; but it is not Celtic—it is 
not prognathous: the lips are fine and sensitive ; 


blue eyes are full of fun: there is a swelling 
bosom, too; for although so young, she was a 


dled up within a broad-bordered, slonchy cap; in 
part the lawless ringlets, refusing any constraint, 
broll and tumble about her neck and shoulders. She 
wears a pea-green gown over a quilted red petticoat, 
and, as we have said, a check apron, which is now 
distended with her gleanings. Laugh and sing she 
did, whatever the rate of wages might be. It is 
now about five years ago that this same Nanny 
Keeble left her place in a world of toil, being then 
in her ninety-second year. 

I have not at hand the means of ascertaining the 
weekly earnings of our neighbour, William Goslin 
and his family—he at his loom, they at their 
spinning-wheels. My own recollection of him has 
two distinguishable aspects, and I can call him up, 
either as I see him bending over his loom, haggard 
and hungry; or otherwise, with the air and manner, 
if not of a field-marshal, yet with that of a drill- 
sergeant, upright as a sign-post, grave and per- 
functionary in guise. He had served the king a 
full term of years, whether it was in America or in 


teach the military exercise—marching, standing at 
ease, loading and firing wooden guns—to a squad 
drafted for the purpose from an adjoining school- 
room. If in truth Goslin’s earnings were pitifully 
small, and if he found them to be less and less from 
year to year, we must not blame his employer on 
that account. This peculiar disadvantage had then 
come to attach to the wool and worsted trades, that— 
since the extension of machinery in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, the greater part of the yarns employed 
in the looms of Suffolk and Norfolk—Norwich 
especially—had already passed through the pre- 


paratory processes of carding and spinning in the | 


north-western counties, thus depriving the eastern- 





counties manufacturer of a large part of his gains. 


her skin is fair, sunburnt, freckled. These large | 


mother: the ample auburn locks are in part hud- | 











India, I do not know; but this I remember, that, | 
about as often as once a week, he was engaged to | 
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The baize, the blanketing, the crape, the shrouds, 
used up the yarns which he was now driven to 
purchase where they could be had at a lower price 
than at home. As yet mechanical invention had 
not extensively superseded the hand-loom and the 
hand-knitting. As to the weaving and the spinning, 
too, the Suffolk hands went on, starving and toiling, 
because they must needs be doing something. There 
stood the loom !—no customer could be found for 
it! There also was the spinning-wheel ; and would 
it not be grievous to break it up for firing? If I 
cite an instance or two in their order—the manu- 
facturer, wool-comber, weaver, spinner—when these 
are looked at in series, they curiously exhibit the 
interaction of those causes—political, commercial, 
and mechanical—which gave to the French revo- 
lutionary convulsion a direct interactive force, in 
its bearing upon the industry and the resources of 
England. 

A seven years, commencing at the starting-point 
I have named, were times of the most gloomy 
national forebodings; and whatever might have 
been the reasonable grounds of these forecastings 
of calamity, they were interpreted in the worst 
possible sense at the instigation of party passions. 
Whigs were the Cassandras: the Tories of the 
time might claim at least this merit, that they did 
not despair of the Respublica. So it was among 
the great men and the rulers in high places: so it 
was also, in a sense, throughout the rising manu- 
facturing and enterprising men of the north-western 
counties, and of industrial Scotland; but quite 
in another manner in the eastern manufacturing 
counties. On this side of the Island the visible 
decay of trade, and the slow annihilation of several 
sources of wealth, which through the two preceding 
centuries had been worked with great advantage 
by all classes, diffused doubt and despondency, 
giving rise to predictions of national disaster. 
Men’s tempers were soured, and their ordinary 
speech was embittered. They were prompted to 
throw blame upon their rulers, blameable or not: 
all was wrong: or let us say, ‘‘ wrongs” were a 
sort of incessant hail coming down upon fields and 
markets. England, so people said, was tottering 
to its fall; and under the misguidance of infatuated 
rulers all would soon be irretrievably lost. So said 
some of the most noted statesmen of the time. 
Those were thought to be the happy men, and they 
the only wise, who, just before the ship gave her 
plunge and went down, could wind up their affairs, 
saving a remnant, and cross the Atlantic, where 
they should find an elysium of reason, liberty, 
equality, and all good things to boot. 

So thought a very worthy, and, for his class, a 
wealthy man—Mr. Joshua Wilkinson, manufac- 
turer, wool-comber, and dealer at large in the long- 
staple wool and the worsted fabrics. He was a 
calculating, calm-minded, and judicious man. The 
father of a large and well-trained family, his home 
was a pattern-house for order and proper behaviour. 
A stanch Nonconformist eke was he, fashioned after 





the authentic Doddridge model. Mr. Wilkinson 
was no mover of sedition; he was no lover of 
change: he was not disloyal, or acrid in temper: 
he was not malignant ; nevertheless, he had quietly 
convinced himself that England was awaiting her 
near-at-hand doom. This was a mistake, for here 
we are in 1864 every way in better plight than in 
1789: we have weathered, how many storms ?— 
we have outlived, how many ‘“‘ruins?” From the 
cliffs of Dover we have looked down upon dozens of 
revolutions ; and we have given shelter to bands of 
exiled kings, princes, and nobles. Nevertheless, 
this worthy man’s mistake as to his native land 
was not a mistake as to himself and his family. 
The strong good sense which distinguished him and 
his wife and their children, and the training they 
had received, enabled them to adapt themselves to 
the conditions of society in the New World: they, 
one and all, acclimated easily, and they prospered. 
Immigrants of this order have been the wealth of 
the New England States. 

I remember this Mr. Wilkinson as he stalked 
along the path by the side of the ‘‘ Meeting House” 
on a Sunday morning. He was tall enough to look 
in at the windows right down into the pews, so 
that he could see if people were in their places 
before him. Was he not six feet high! and very 
erect in his walk? Inasmuch as the public ways in 
this town were often deep in mire, Mr. Wilkinson— 
an enterprising man, and ready to avail himself of 
useful inventions, let people stare as they might— 
had lately accustomed himself to the wearing of 
pattens, which, as they stood a full three inches 
high, carried him, bright shoe-buckles and_all, clear 
of the mud, unless in the worst weather or after a 
thaw. Moreover, the same independence of mind 
and inventive facility induced him to avail himself, 
on Sunday at least, of a happy novelty of that age 
of marvels—an umbrella! And what sort of thing 
was this? One may still find a machine something 
resembling this early umbrella in the market-cart 
of a well-to-do farmer, constructed so as to cover 
the farmer, his wife, and three of the young people. 
A handle it had like the mast of a yacht, and a 
covering or oil-skin tarpauling, and whalebone ribs 
too. The weight must have exceeded that of a 
soldier’s musket. But Mr. Wilkinson manfully 
bore up under it; and in like fashion he shouldered 
his umbrella when the rain cleared off. 

The house and ware-rooms vacated by this 
worthy man came into the occupation of another, 
he also a worthy but much less wealthy man, who 
had been, I think, his foreman—Mr. Zechariah 
Sharpe, manufacturer, wool-comber, and general 
dealer in the wool trade. The difference as to 
means became manifest in entering the house ; for 
the sparse furniture of the new occupant did not 
well fill out a spacious dining-room, with here a 
table, there six chairs, and a chest of drawers in 
the bow—and these articles in the place of an ample 
array of massive mahogany. But although a poorer 
man than his predecessor, Mr. Sharpe well deserved 
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the consideration which he enjoyed among his 
neighbours. Everybody then and there knew that 
everything was at this time “‘ very difficult.” And 
therefore an industrious and frugal man, who made 
no pretensions, and who did live—live honestly— 
spite of difficulty, got his due in the estimation of 
those around him—they also striving to exist. 

This Z. Sharpe was a man of that sort that is 
very likely to be misunderstood by those who had 
no intimacy and no dealings with him, especially 
by those, the gentry and clergy of the neighbour- 
hood, to whom he stood vehemently opposed in 
politics. We of this time do not easily bring our- 
selves into position for rightly apprehending the 
grounds of that antagonism, or for making a fair 
allowance for the intensity of it. To set it forth 
duly and truly, such as then it was, would lead me 
round about over the wide field of our history— 
political, social, ecclesiastical—for a full seventy 
years. In that lapse of time everything has shifted 
its ground; all parties in turn have worn each 
other’s colours, or have in their time of need used 
each other’s principles. I think this, that if now 
the main doctrines of the two parties of that time 
were put down on two sheets of paper (certain party 
j phrases omitted) one might find a dozen reasonable 
Conservatives who would sooner sign their names 
: to the Liberal sheet of this time than they would to 
‘ the Tory sheet of seventy years ago. On the other 
hand, and as to reasonable Liberals, I think I could 
i muster as many who would much rather sign a 
S Conservative creed of this time, than acknowledge 
r as their own a Whig creed of that time. We must 
a 
1 





be tolerant all round as to the changes which are 
insensibly taking place in the lapse of years, and 
which are disguised by the continuity of party 


e names, which, like ivy, outlive the things they 
g grow upon, and hold up rotten trunks and decayed 
g buildings which otherwise must have crumbled into 
t dust. 

r I return to our friend Z. Sharpe. Even in sultry 
z weather his was a frosty complexion: he looked 
a cold, albeit he might be puffing and fanning him- 
1S self, in August. A polished, shining skin, bright 
a piercing eyes, a knife-like nose, and paper-thin lips 
y and ears, and a marvellously shrill voice. One 
d 


might have fancied that it would have been no 
terror to him, but rather an agreeable excitement, 


is to hear of the suspension of the Habeas Corpus. 
ry Not easily frightened by anything was this carder 
10 of wool:—a true son of Hampden—an admirer of 
sh Russell, although a lord; and almost won over to 
al prelacy by the ‘‘seven bishops.” Yet let it only 
to have happened that Lord Kenyon had been a lis- 
or tener at some time when Z. Sharpe, in a voice 
ot pitched to the highest notes of the bagpipe, was 
a discoursing upon the ‘rights of man, and the 
in wrongs of the people,” it is not unlikely that one 
le of the Suffolk Bench would have received a note 
er from the Home Office to this effect—‘‘Keep your 
ed eye upon that woolcomber.” Or, instead of this 











caution, a worthy magistrate might have sent his 
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groom or butler to listen under the eaves to Sharpe’s 
free discourse at table. In that case, for the next 
night he would have had his lodging in the county 
jail. Yet it would be a mistake to suppose that he 
was a republican in the sense of the madmen and 
ruffians of Franee who were deluging Paris with 
blood for the support of a theory. Some such there 
were then in England—a few—no doubt; but this 
woolcomber was not of that kidney. Violent, or 
even inflammatory, in language sometimes he was ; 
but not virulent in mood or behaviour. The Anti- 
Jacobin gentry and clergy were to the full as. 
intemperate in their speech, and sometimes much 
more reprehensible in their conduct. 

From time to time during those dismal years, 
fast days and times of national humiliation were 
appointed by Government. The Nonconformists, 
as a rule, or to maintain a principle, abjured every 
instance of governmental interference with matters 
of conscience. ‘‘Fast days” and ‘Thanksgiving 
days” also, might be left to those who frequented 
parliamentary churches, and were content to repeat 
parliamentary prayers! Nevertheless, their better 
feelings (I presume to call them better) prevailed 
with many. The genuine nonconforming spirit— 
the temper and the usages of the ‘‘divines,” who 
wore great wigs, and preached long sermons in bands 
and gowns, survived in very many of the orthodox 
dissidents of that time; nor were there anywhere 
men more devotional, or more loyal, or more orderly, 
than, for the most part, were these Nonconformists, 
Fast they did—in all truthful severity—even from 
the early morning to the late evening. I could 
vouch for the practice of at least one nonconforming 
family. A loaf was put upon the breakfast table 
at the breakfast hour; with it a knife, and a jug 
of water. The younger children, considering the 
infirmity of the flesh, were indulged with their cup 
of milk, instead of the water. As to everybody of 
riper age, they were left to satisfy the controversy 
between hunger and conscience according to his 
own or her own notions of what fitted the occasion. 
There was no rigour, no infliction; and the servants 
were absolutely left at their liberty: there was a 
cold joirt in the pantry, and no questions asked. 
But the household, servants and all, went for a 
three or four hours’ service—to ‘‘ Meeting.” 

As to the customary morning and evening family 
services, and as to the tone of them, I am perfectly 
certain that if George IIL.—say ‘‘in plain cloaths ” 
—had been on his knees with this family, he would 
warmly have given his ‘‘amen” to the prayer: so 
well do I think of the good sense and the piety of 
both parties, viz.: King George and the good man 
Iam now thinking of. All, as I have said, went 
to ‘‘ Meeting” on a fast day. Let truth be spoken. 
I will not say it would have been prudent to have 
shoved into a pew there the same royal person: 
certainly not Chief-Justice Lord Kenyon, or the 
Solicitor-General, Sir John Scott (Eldon). The 
preacher—good man—was not a politician, and 


the kour’s sermon would be so harmlessly edifying 
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that even the Attorney-General could have picked 
nothing out of it that might seem deserving of 
Botany Bay. But this risk must not have been 
incurred with that part of this ‘‘ humiliation” ser- 
vice in which our friend Z. Sharpe took the lead. 
This was a confessionary prayer of about fifty 
minutes’ length, and in the course of it the ‘‘national 
sins,” as seen from an anti-ministerial point of view, 
were enumerated with copious speciality. When the 
catalogue of offences had been duly run through, 
the time came, in winding up this devotional exer- 
cise, for doing that which the apostle (under Nero) 
commanded Christian people always to do, namely 
to ‘“‘pray for kings and all that are in authority.” 
But who were these English Neros in 93? For the 
chief of them, and he regarded as the instigator of 
political evil deeds, there was this George III.; but 
his ministers, who were they? Among them we 
find the Earl of Camden and the Marquis of Staf- 
ford, and William Pitt and Henry Dundas, and 
Lord Kenyon and Sir John Scott. These, and such 
as these, were the culprits! How, then, might we 
pray for them? By substituting a letter or two, and 
adding a letter or two ; and, by shifting the position 
of some, you may “‘ pray for,” or you may imprecate 
judgments. What blessings had been implored for 
these high persons I do not remember ; but two or 
three words, screamed out in conclusion, struck upon 
a young ear—‘‘ Bloody men !—Lord—bloody men !” 
I think the hard impression these words made, and 
which they left on the memory, might be fairly al- 
leged as proof that language of this order was not 
usual in the parlance of home. 

Peace to the dust of churchyards! Peace to the 
long-ago departed! and the honour that is due also 
to the memory of those whose lot it was to live 
through rude times. On both sides of the consti- 
tutional equipoise men acted and spoke—on the 
one side at the impulse of a sense of unredressed 
wrongs; on the other side, at the prompting of urgent 
alarms. But if those wrongs—real in great part as 
they were—had not been resented with courage, 
and vehemence too, or if those alarms had not kept 
alive the vigilance of government, England would 
not have been in 1864 as it is—the unharmed sur- 
vivor of a score of continental revolutions. 

The virulence of party rancour, brought to a boil- 
ing temperature by the near-at-hand atrocities of 
the French Revolution, spread itself into all neigh- 
bourhoods, and often it broke out in families, 
Next-door neighbours—honest folk, too, and at 
heart equally loyal—scowled at each other as they 
met in the market, catering for the kitchen. Or 
if by ill chance they encountered each other on a 
Sunday morning on their way severally to church 
or meeting, the meetinger, as innocent of treason as 
a country rector, shunted into the mud on his side, 
and the churchman did the like on his side, to avoid 
a collision even of nether garments! . 

The ‘Church and King” party appealed with 
great force and effect to the atrocities of the French 
Revolution, affirming that they were the proper 
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and invariable fruits of republican principles. On 
the other side the Liberals and the Whigs, and with 
them many of the Dissenters, affirmed that those 
acts of lawlessness were nothing but reactions in 
France, consequent upon the English declaration ef 
war, to which it was known or believed that the 
continental governments were opposed. We come, 
then, here to the import of the woolcomber’s impre- 
cative style, in the fast-day service, when he handed 
over King George and Mr. Pitt and his associates 
—Mr. Burke included—to Divine retributive. visi- 
tations: ‘*‘ Bloody men—Bloody men” were they 
all of them in his view of the war. At this time 
we may incline to think that there was at least a 
colour of reason in that view of the case. We may 
therefore be content to leave the argument equi- 
poised between Sir James Mackintosh and Edmund 
Burke ; asking only that the beam may be left to 
incline over a little on Burke’s side. 

The Echoes of Revolution, as well as soon after- 
wards the echoes of the revolutionary war, did, in 
fact, reach out even to the remotest places; not, 
indeed, flashing as now, along wires, but yet fol- 
lowing wave after wave, bringing the news of hor- 
rible crimes and of horrible miseries into every cor- 
ner of theland. What, then, were the means of trans- 
mission? Continental news came round in the 
usual course from Hamburg or Amsterdam or 
Ostend ; but this was a slow process: it might be 
a fortnight. During the war, Mr. Pitt was known 
to avail himself of a much more ready means of 
communication—namely, that of the hardy men 
whose calling was smuggling up and down the 
channel, and whose practices were connived at by 
the revenue service, if not actually facilitated, for 
this very purpose. Up to a much later time the 
fishermen on the opposite coasts were wont to ex- 
change children, so that these, as they grew up, 
might become competent as interpreters of the 
news which was wished for across the channel, in 
both directions. Come as it might to the Foreign 
Office, to the people of a remote town, the French 
news came—not long after its date—in the celumns 
of a thoroughly Tory paper—the ‘Bury [St. Ed- 
munds] Weekly News.” How eagerly was the 
News Paper opened on the expected morning! No 
doubt there must have been also a Norwich Liberal 
paper at that time, or an Ipswich Independent 
Intelligencer; but I don’t find the name of it in 
my brief, and it is certain that those very persons 
whom the gentry, the clergy, and the mob, accused 
of treasonable dispositions, did content themselves 
with the Tory ‘“‘Bury News,” the editor and pro- 
prietor of which would, I dare say, have readily 
printed and sold a new edition of the ‘Icon 
Basilicon,” or the ‘‘ Killing no Murder.” 

The ‘‘ Bury News,” when it came in early in the 
day, was hastily glanced at by a good and loyal 
man, hereafter to be mentioned, howbeit a leading 
Nonconformist. But the paper, thrust on one side 
during the busy hours of the day, was reserved, as 
was the book then in reading, for the family assem- 
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blage around the tea-table, when all should hear 
{and listen, if they would or could) down to the 


infant on the mother’s lap: the mother was the | 
Excellent practice was this of the reading 


reader. 
aloud at each time of family meeting. By this 


means, even the youngest that could catch, if it | 


were only a name, became familiar with what after- 
wards went to its place in the mass of more ample 
acquirements. 

The ‘St. Edmunds Bury Weekly News,” em- 
bracing the politics of the years 1789 and onward 
till the year of the Regicide Peace, brought before 
the tea-table audience three principal heads of news, 
namely, 1. The proceedings in Parliament when the 
two Houses were sitting, or rather—the guessed-at 
proceedings ; 2. The series of State trials for treason, 
and the agitations of parties therewith or therein 
implicated; and 3. The upturns and the overthrows 
of the war, the defeats, the victories, together with 
the mobbings, the massacres, and the bloodsheddings 
of Paris and of the Continent. A word-now for 
the first of these items. More than a word or 
two would be needed, if I were to attempt to set 
in array the many points of contrast distinguishing 
a weekly newspaper of that era, from a weekly 
or daily newspaper of this time. I must not go into 
any such wide comparisons ; all things have got a 
turn-about in this lapse of time, not excepting the 
doctrines and the practices of Whigs and Tories. It 
must not be imagined that when I speak of the pro- 
ceedings of the two Houses, I am thinking of modern 
reports of speeches which singly would fill a volume. 
Not se. The utmost that could then be done safely 
by a knowing editor, who, moreover, must take care 
not to endanger himself as guilty of a “ breach of 
privilege,” was to affirm his belief to this effect, 
namely, ‘‘In the House of Commons on Tuesday 
evening, Mr. Burke rose and said,”—or ** Mr. Wind- 
ham rose and said,” —or ‘‘Mr. Pitt rose and said.” A 
style still more oblique and reverentially vague was 
resorted to in reporting the utterances of such mag- 
nates as Earl Spencer, or the Marquis of Salisbury, 
or the Duke of Dorset, in the Upper House. So it 
was that with more or less of fulness and correct- 
ness, the seniors and the youngsters of a remote place 
did acquire, from week to week during the session, 
a tolerably right notion of the views and policy of 
the leading public men, the illustrious and the non- 
illustrious, of that era of great events. To compen- 
sate for the brevity and the known faultiness of 
these Parliamentary reports, the editor frequently 
inserted spirited woodcuts of the honourable mem- 
bers or of the noble dukes whose speeches had been 
too much abridged by his reporters. It is true that 
in later years I have seen engravings of a far_more 
costly kind than were those woodcuts, but scarcely 
any that were more characteristic as likenesses of 
Fox, of Sheridan, of Pitt, of Dundas, of Mansfield, 
of Loughborough. No doubt the effect produced 
by these sketchy portraits, inserted as they were in 
the very midst of the reported speeches of the men, 
was great in concreting the idea of them, their visage, 


| and the expression and look, along with the utter- 
| ances and the political doctrine. 

From these sources I received, and so retain, a 
vivid recollection (not materially amended by later 
pictures or engravings) of the heroes of the time. 
Thus it is that I see the iron features of the haughty 
young man who then, and for so many years, 
grasped the helm of State; thus, too, that of his 
great antagonist, with the jovial, flabby cheeks and 
the wavy brows—the author of the India Bill; 
thus, too, the rakish, random, roguish visage of the 
author of the ** School for Scandal ;” and thus the 
face and wig of the “great” Mansfield, and of 
others—famous or notorious—the idols of one party, 
demons in the esteem of another. So it was that, 
by the help of the letter-press and the woodcuts 
together, we of that time—elder and younger— 
obtained indelible conceptions of the men that ad- 
vised or that misadvised, that worried or that served, 
George ITI. 

Probably it was very slender justice that had 
been done to the eloquence of Edmund Burke, or to 
that of William Pitt, or of C. J. Fox, in the columns 
of the ‘“‘Bury News ;” nor could the listeners to the 
weekly report then forecast what was to be the 
immortal celebrity of these giants. Nevertheless, the 
conception which was then and thus formed of these 
illustrious persons would not, I think, be found to be 
much at variance with the verdicts of recent histo- 
rical criticism upon the same persons. In the publie 
conduct, and in the speeches, and in the deliberate 
acts of statesmen and of foremost persons, whatever 
it is that possesses indeed a moral quality—what- 
ever it is that savours of right or of wrong—what- 
ever it is that has the taste of great truths or the 
twang of sophistry—a flavour of nobleness or of 
meanness—of honest patriotism, or of the pretension 
to it—all such things, good and evil, photograph 
themselves upon the moral faculty, and in the 
instincts of contemporaries—even of almost the 
youngest of them. What was then thought of the 
public men of the time, would very nearly tally with 
what is thought now of them who were the leaders 
of the heart and mind of England seventy years 
ago. 

Throughout those years of national peril, the 
mind of the people, even in corners, was vehemently 
moved to and fro by those frequent trials on charges 
of high treason in which the Government — not 
always wise, often despotically-minded, and often 
itself in terror and at its wits’ end, in mastering the 
revolutionary impulse then blown across the Channel 
—tried its strength in courts of justice. The accused 
—traitor or patriot, a Hampden or a Cato Street 
conspirator—sometimes acquitted by a courageous 
dozen—sometimes convicted, sentenced, banished, 
or hanged—in either way they led their partisans 
in all circles, upper and lower. The results of seme 
of these trials, as of that of Muir and Palmer, carried 
at once revengeful indignation and terror into 
thousands’ of families. It was felt that if only a 
cook or housemaid were discharged for ill-conduct, 
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the next week the father of a family might be 
reported to the nearest justice of the peace on an 
allegation of having held treasonable language 
among his fireside. There was little respite from 
these agitations; and everybody became familiar 
with names which I will not now undertake to 
arrange in their due order of time. These were 
Horne Tooke, Thelwall, Muir, Palmer, Hardy, 
Joyce, and others of less note. 

Again—the ‘‘ Bury Weekly News” brought to our 
hearing in continuity the dire catastrophes and the 
horrible wholesale massacres of the French Revolu- 
tion. You may now run through this same dark 
narrative in an hour, or you may give it a week, in 
the perusal of a formal history, say of one, two, or 
three volumes. This is one sort of thing as to 
its effect upon the imagination and the feelings. 
Another sort of thing was it, in those very times, 
to be reading continuously, and musing upon, and 
vividly realising, those gory horrors while massacres 
were actually in perpetration, and while the fall of 
the knife in the groove of the guillotine might 
almost be heard. This was a schooling indeed, espe- 
cially was it a schooling for those whose imagination 
and whose power of realising the not-seen was a 
little in excess of a healthful constitutional pitch. 
And for how long a time was this familiarising of 
blood-shedding, dungeon-life, and lanthorn-hanging 
kept on foot?—for a longer time than enough for 
twice an apprenticeship. A course of events, 
variable as to their sanguinary quality, held on its 
way from May 5th, 1789, to the Peace (truce) of 
Amiens, 1802. These were years enough to impart 
their direful stain to any minds that might be con- 
stitutionally apt to admit deep dyes. 

Suffolk has always been (or it used to be) a Tory 
county, aristocratic, and clerical, after the ancient 
High Church mode of political orthodoxy. There- 
fore it was that a county paper, the proprietors of 
which were prudent men, would be sure to signalise 
their own anti-jacobin zeal by giving, from week to 
week, unmitigated reports of the revolutionary 
atrocities—the massacres, the blasphemies, the emi- 
grations, and the political absurdities. Thoroughly 
informed, therefore, as to all such terrors, were we 
and our neighbours of this remote town, by the 
loyal industry of the editor of the above-named 
paper. The news of the taking of the Bastille, and 
some other events of parallel import, outran the 
ordinary couriers, and came to our hearing as “‘ fresh 
news ”—just brought across channel from the French 
coast—news swollen in the narrating, perhaps, as 
news so brought often is, One signal instance of 
this kind did indeed stamp itself in alto rilievo upon 
my own memory, and it was a stamping which no 
length of years has availed to obliterate, or much 
wear away. Late in January—and it was a day 
suited to the tidings it brought with it !—too rude 
an afternoon to allow of play out of doors, Chil- 
dren, the elder and the younger, found their amuse- 
ments in a large vacant room next to the kitchen. 
Some of them, tired of their games, and it was 





getting dark, had strolled, or had stolen, into the 
kitchen adjoining. Suddenly the outer kitchen 
door burst open with violence—a neighbour, who 
was no stranger there, rushes in, out of breath— 
‘* What do you think now? They have cut off the 
king’s head! The Paris mob has guillotined the 
King of France!” The hearers of this dismal news 
had already learned enough about mobs, and about 
the work of that frighful engine the guillotine, to 
take in the purport of the tidings,—enough to 
bring the horrors of the scene in detail into vivid 
apprehension,—enough to paint it on the walls of 
the chamber of imagery in the liveliest colours ! 

This event, although it did not surprise better 
informed persons, produced an astounding and last- 
ing effect upon the mass of the people—upon such 
masses as those were that come now within my 
personal recollection. The execution itself of the 
amiable victim, the atrocities to which the royal 
family had been exposed, and the brutal doings of 
the wretches who were then uppermost in France— 
all these things came home with force upon the best 
feelings of the English people. The avowed well- 
wishers to the cause of popular rights and of re- 
publican government, stood aghast—they were 
ashamed of what their friends abroad were doing. 
Many, at the hearing of these things, instantly re- 
nounced and denounced their political creed, and 
from that time onward ranged themselves on 
the side of the monarchy and of order. More 
zealous and more theoretic liberals braced them- 
selves up to the pitch. of consistency, and took 
refuge under shelter of the Vindicie Gallicw. So 
strong, however, was then the characteristic British 
Jfeeling, that some courage (are we to call it moral 
courage ?) was needed in bearing the obloquy they 
endured as apologists of the regicides, and as patrons 
of murder in behalf of an idea. 

At this moment—the early months of ’93—the 
**Church and King” party strengthened itself and 
triumphed ; the clergy and gentry, and the dutiful 
adherents of these, including, in the country, the 
occupiers of land, and in cities and towns the scum 
and the sediment, the froth and the filth and the 
dregs of dense populations—all these, an incon- 
gruous conglomerate, bound into one by ribbons, 
and names, and ‘‘cries;” all these rejoiced and 
exulted. 

But these were not all ; these were not the entire 
of England. Far from it. No, nor should we make 
up the entireness of England by throwing in, on the 
other side, the whole, whatever it might be, that 
would have ranged themselves as republicans, 
Whigs, ‘‘age-of-reason men,” or anything else of 
like quality. England itself them (as at all times) 
was a steadfast, deep-feeling, right-minded, true- 
principled middle class ; a class, or call it a mass, 
moderately property-holders, fairly well-informed ; 
a class, or a mass, in numbers a thousand to one of 
the two together above and beneath it; a class 
that would gladly have been led better than it was 
led by the leading men of the day ;—tell us now, 
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who was it that carried England through the perils 
and reverses of the years 1787—95? Not the 
Tories: they, if left to themselves, would have 
plunged England into revolution by their passions 
and selfishness, by their despotic temper, and their 
bigotries. Not the Liberals, and the Whigs, and 
the Gallicans. These would have blown the furnace 
until the metal of the Constitution of a thousand 
years had all run itself out into the ashpit. It was 
the Great English People, holding itself to its own, 
albeit sweltering between the two fires ; it was this 
unmatched people that carried itself all through 


| those terrible years. And did not this genuine 
English England, did it not stay itself upon its 
Christianity? Indeed it did. The meaning then 
of this sort of random look into the dim and fading 
obscurity of remote places, such as they were 

| seventy years ago, is just this, that in such places, 
unnamed and unknown, and among people unnamed 
and unknown, we come at the very heart of the 

| true England of that memorable time; of some of 

| whom something more may properly be said in and 

| between the roarings of war. 

| 





OUR LIGHTHOUSES. 
By DAVID STEVENSON, F.R.S.E., Member of the Institute of Civil Engineers, &c., &e. 


[THE SECOND OF TWO PAPERS.] 


THE last number of ‘“‘Goop Worps” contained 
a brief sketch of the history and construction of 
Lighthouses. What has been said will, we trust, 
satisfy our readers that, in spite of physical and 
engineering obstacles, lighthouses have been built 
on the pinnacles of sea-girt rocks however high 
and precipitous, and on the rugged surfaces of shelv- 
ing reefs however low and wave-swept ; and we feel 
confident, that whenever a sunken reef can be shown 
to have led our goodly ships to destruction and their 
hardy crews to their grave, our Lighthouse autho- 
rities will not shrink from the responsibility of 
founding a light-tower on it in the face of all diffi- 
culties. Having explained the construction of some 
of those important engineering works which serve 
as beacons and landmarks by day, we have now to 
endeavour to show how they serve the far more 
important object of guiding the seaman by night. 

In early times this problem was solved in a very 
off-hand manner. The light towers of the last 
century, designed and executed in accordance with 
the highest engineering skill, however useful by 
day, were, after all, most imperfect guides to the 
benighted mariner. Indeed the rude expedients 
adopted at that early period to give light to the 
sailor in a dark and moonless sky present a very 
curious contrast to the careful attention which has 
been bestowed on lighthouse illumination by modern 
philosophers and engineers. If proof of this be 
wanted we have only to refer to the twenty-four 
miserable candles which, unaided by reflectors or 
any other optical contrivance, shed their dim and 
uncertain light from Smeaton’s famous Eddystone 
for nearly half a century after it was built. But, 
indeed, all lights had not even the advantage of the 
glazed lantern which protected the candles of the 
Eddystone ;—the grand Tour de Cordouan was 
originally lighted by blazing fagots of wood burned 
in an open chauffer. And many of the early Light- 
houses were open coal-fires. On the Isle of May, 
at the entrance to the Frith of Forth, a coal-light 

of this rude description was exhibited for the long 


period of 181 years; and, as it may be regarded 
as a model of the lighthouse of days now passed 
away, it may not be uninteresting to give a short 
account of it. 

The Isle of May was originally a private light, 
the right of levying tolls on shipping being vested in 
the owner of the island. It was the only instance 














of the kind in Scotland, but there were many 
similar cases in England. The Commissioners of 
Northern Lighthouses, considering that it would be 
advantageous to the public that so important a light 
should be placed under public management, so that 
the shipping might not only have a better light but be 
saved the high passing toll charged by the proprietor, 
entered into treaty with the Duke of Portland, the 
owner of the island, for the purchase of his rights. 
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A bill was accordingly introduced into Parliament in 
1814, authorising the purchase of the Isle of May, 
with the right of levying toll, for the sum of 60,000/. 
So soon as the property came into the hands of the 
Commissioners they erected a new lighthouse, and 


that most ofthe light from these great bonfires was 
utterly lost to the mariner, for whose use their 
flames were nightly fed by tons of coal or piles of 
timber. Now the idea of collecting these stray rays 
from their useless illumination of the sky and of the 
ground, and, as shown in fig. 2, throwing them into 
a direction that would give more light to the sailor, 
formed the commencement and is the object of 





~. | lighthouse optical engineering. 


What we mean may perhaps be made more clear 


| by the aid of a diagram. A lighted candle (fig. 3) 


Fig. 2. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


on the Ist of September, 1816, the old chauffer was 
discontinued, and a light from oil with reflectors | 


was exhibited in its stead. We are enabled, from 


an old plan in our possession, to present the reader | 


with a sketch (fig. 1) of the original chauffer light | 


of the Isle of May, with its pulley and box for rais- 
ing the fuel to the top of the tower, and its inscrip- 
tion stone above the door bearing the date of 1636. 
The consumption of coal in this open chauffer was 
latterly about 400 tons per annum. It was one of 
the best coal-fires in the kingdom, and three men 
were employed to keep the bonfire burning, so that 
its inefficiency as a light was not due to any want 
of outlay in its support. But its appearance was 
ever varying: now shooting up in high flames, 
again enveloped in dense smoke, and never well 
seen when most required. When Mr. R. Stevenson 
visited the island, with a view to its purchase by 
the Commissioners, he was told by the keeper, that 
in violent gales the fire only kindled on the leeward 
side, and that he was in the habit of putting his 
arm through the windward bars of the chauffer to 
steady himself while he supplied the fire with coals, 
so that in the direction in which it was most 
wanted hardly any light was visible! Nothing can 
be worse than any variableness or uncertainty in 
the appearance of a light. Better far not to exhibit 
it at all, than to show it irregularly ; and the coal- 
lights were so changeable and destitute of charac- 
teristic appearance as to be positively dangerous. 
This indeed was too sadly proved by the loss of 
H.M. Ships ‘‘ Nymphen” and ‘ Pallas,” which on 
the 19th December, 1810, were wrecked near Dun- 
bar, the light of a lime-kiln on the coast of Had- 
dington having been mistaken for the coal-light of 
the Isle of May. Fortunately only nine of their 
crews of 600 men perished ; but the vessels, valued 
at not less than 100,000/., became total wrecks. 
But these early lights, which were variable in 
strength and destitute of a proper characteristic 
appearance, had other disadvantages, for unfortu- 
nately they sent the same amount of light up to the 
sky and down upon the ground as they shed upon 
the sea; and inasmuch as it is from the sea enly 
that a lighthouse requires to be viewed, it is obvious 


sends forth its naturally diverging rays as shown by 
dotted lines in all directions, lighting up the whole 
roof, floor, and walls of the chamber in which it 
stands ; but on placing behind it a reflector, a, b 
(fig. 4), we are enabled, by adjusting it to the focus, 
to collect all the rays that fall upon the surface of the 
reflector, and to throw them forward, as shown by 
the parallel lines, so that the light which formerly 
passed backwards and was expended in lighting the 
chamber, is thrown in the opposite direction and 
forms a beam of light of great intensity, because of 
the greater number of rays transmitted, and there- 
fore, if shown towards the sea, it will be more useful 
to the mariner than the naturally diverging rays 
from the unassisted flame of the candle. This was 
| the first step in what is called the catoptric* or 
reflecting system of illumination. Again, instead of 





placing a reflector behind a light, the same object 
may be obtained by placing a lens, a, 6, in front of 
it, as shown in fig. 5. In this case the lens has 








* From the Greek xérorrgev—a mirror. 
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the effect of refracting, or bending all the rays im™ 
pinging on it into the direction shown by the hard 
lines, thus collecting the stray rays and sending 
them forward in a beam of greater intensity; and 
this was the first step in what is called the dioptric* 
or refracting system. 

It would be altogether out of place in this Journal 
to give a history and exposition of the catoptric and 
dioptric systems of lighthouse illumination. All 
that we aim at is to give our non-professional 
readers, in as simple phraseology as we can, a plain 
description of some of the apparatus most generally 
employed for the illumination of lighthouses; and 
if we succeed in doing this, we shall have attained 
our object. 

The early reflectors used in lighthouse illumina- 
tion, as described by Mr. W. Hutchinson of Liver- 
pool, in a volume on “Practical Seamanship,” 
published in 1791, consisted of small pieces or facets 
of common mirror-glass arranged in a hollow mould 
and fixed in their places by plaster of paris; 
but soon afterwards the facets of mirror-glass, 
though forming good instruments for their day 
and of their kind, were discarded, and the reflec- 
tors were made of copper plated with silver and 
brightly polished. The reflectors are carefully 
formed to the parabolic curve, and that curve was 
selected because all the rays, falling on the surface of 
a parabola from a luminous point placed exactly in 
its focus, are projected in directions parallel to its 
axis, so that when the axis of the reflector is pointed 
towards the horizon a strong cylindrie beam of light 
is thrown forwards in that direction. The reflector 
is illuminated by an argand burner, and its power as 
used for revolving lights has been estimated at about 
450 times that of the unassisted flame. Were the 
light which is placed in the focus sufficiently small, 
and the form of the instrument perfect, the beam of 
light projected would be no larger than the diameter 
of the reflector, the largest of which is twenty-five 
inches, so that the space illuminated at the horizon 
would be a small disc of only that size, and the in- 
strument would thus be useless as a light for the 
mariner, as it might never chance to come within 
his vision. But as the argand lamp-flame, instead of 
being a mathematical point, is of considerable size, 
the rays passing from the outer or ex-focal portion 
of the flame are not sent parallel, but have a certain 
amount of divergence which, with a flame an inch 
in diameter placed in a reflector of four inches of 
focal distance, is equal to 14° 22. This divergence 
or spreading of the rays causes the light to be 
visible over a considerable extent of the horizon, 
and enables us to arrange these-instruments on a 
circular frame in such a way that the rays from the 
different reflectors, instead of shining in so many 
distinet beams, blend together and form by their 
union a continuous band of light of nearly uniform 
inteusity all round the horizon. Such an arrange- 
ment forms what is called the fixed catoptric light ; 





* From 3é¢—through, and érreze:—I see. 





and if it be desired to produce a revolving light, 
all we have to do is to place one or more re- 
fiectors on a frame having four sides, and by causing 
this frame to revolve by clockwork, we shall have 
alternately the sides and the angles of the frame 
presented to the observer, who will see a bright flash 
of light as each side bearing the reflectors comes into 
view, succeeded by dark intervals. Fig. 6 repre- 
sents a section of the reflectors as used in the 








Fig. 6, 


Northern Lighthouses, with the improvements in- 
troduced by Mr. Robert Stevenson ; a is the foun- 
tain for the oil; b, the burner, and the reflected 
rays are shown by dotted lines. In fig. 7, in which 
the reflector is not shown in section, the lamp is 


represented as lowered down from the reflector by 
means of a sliding apparatus for guiding it. The 
object of this arrangement is to allow the lamp to be 
removed while the reflector is being polished, and to 
insure its being returned to its exact position in the 
true focus. 

The dioptric system of illumination originated 
with the late eminent Augustine Fresnel. Instead 
of the independent burners used in the foci of 
reflectors, he conceived the idea of using one large 
central flame 3} inches in diameter and 4 inches 
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in height, and arranging round it 8 large plano- 
convex lenses measuring 3 feet 3 inches in height 
and 2 feet 6 inches in breadth, so as to refract the 
light from the great central lamp in the manner ex- 
plained in fig. 5. These lenses, being fixed on a 
frame and made to revolve, produce the same effect 
as reflectors arranged in the manner we have de- 
scribed ; for, as each face bearing a lens comes round 
to the eye of the observer, he sees a bright flash, 
which is succeeded by a period of eclipse or dark- 
ness. The lenses employed by Fresnel were on the 
construction suggested by Buffon, and improved by 
Condorcet, for burning-glasses in the year 1788. 
The advantages of that construction will be readily 
understood. Ifa lens of 3 feet 3 inches diameter 
were ground to a continuously spherical figure, it is 
obvious that it would attain a great thickness at the 
axis, and that the loss of light by absorption in its 
passage through the thick glass, as well as by what 
is called spherical aberration, would be very con- 
siderable. But the lens used in Lighthouses is 
formed so as to avoid these disadvantages. Fig. 8 is 




















an elevation and fig. 9 a section of this instrument, 
which is called the polyzonal* or annular+ lens, 
because it consists of a central lens (a) surrounded 
by a series of separate zones or rings of glass held 
together with cement. This beautiful arrangement, 
it will be seen, admits of the thickness of glass being 
greatly reduced, because were the surface of the 
lens ground to a continuous curve, it would assume 
a form approximating to that represented by the 
dotted line. It also allows the surfaces of the zones, 
according as they recede from the axis of the lens, 
to be ground to the necessary curvature for correct- 
ing the spherical aberration. Fresnel’s lenses were 
made of crown-glass, and their illuminating effect 
when lighted by the large four-wick lamp has been 
estimated at about 3000 argand lamps, or about seven 
reflectors. Their divergence is less than that of the 
reflector, being only about 5° 9’. Fresnel limited 
the height of his lenses to 3 feet 3 inches, which 
subtends an angle of about 56° at the focus. Beyond 
that limit the lenticular action could not be advan- 





* From the Greek +A%s—many, and ¢én—a belt or 
zone. + Annulus—a ring. 





tageously pushed, owing to the obliquity of the 
incident rays on the surface of the lens; and in 
order to intercept that portion of the light from 
the great lamp which passed above the lenses, 
Fresnel used a combination of refractors and re- 
flectors ; but as that part of Fresnel’s revolving-light 
apparatus is now superseded by Mr. Thomas Steven- 
son’s totally reflecting holophotal* prisms, we need 
not here explain its construction. Suffice it to 
say, that the holophotal prisms effect by means of 
one agent what formerly was done by two, and 
moreover they do this by what is called total or 
internal reflection within the glass, instead of re- 
flection from metallic mirrors, which absorb one 
half of the whole rays incident on their surface, so 
that a great saving of light is effected. Total or in- 
ternal reflection was only applied by Fresnel to the 
Jixed portion of lighthouse apparatus. We feel, how- 
ever, that we owe an apology to some of our readers 
for using terms of which we do not give the precise 
meaning, but the popular nature of this article pre- 
vents us from explaining such terms as ‘‘ spherical 
aberration ” or ‘‘ total reflection.” This could not 
be done without using dry diagrams and hard 
words, which we fear would not be pronounced to 
be ‘‘ Good ;”? and therefore we must ask the reader 
to be contented with the explanation afforded by 
the engraving accompanying this notice (fig. 12, 
p. 240), which represents the interior of a light- 
room with a first-class holophotal revolving appa- 
ratus. The central parts of the glass-work are the 
polyzonal lenses, and the upper and lower tiers are 
the panels of holophotal prisms. The case con- 
taining the machinery for driving the apparatus 
occupies the lower portion of the lightroom, and 
against the wall are the clock, signal pipes, and 
barometer. If further information be desired, we 
wiust refer the reader to the published treatises 
on the subject of Lighthouse Illumination. 

But the large polyzonal lens is properly suited 
only to revolving lights; it was not until Fresnel? 
extended his researches te the improvement of 
fixed lights that he completed his dioptric system 
of Lighthouse illumination. He conceived the pos- 
sibility of forming a hoop of glass, having the same 
profile as a vertical section through the axis of a 
polyzonal lens. The action of such an instrument 
allows the rays from a lamp in its centre to spread 
freely in the horizontal plane, while it only refracts 
them vertically, and thus produces a powerful band 
of light of equal intensity all round the horizon. 
But much of the light would obviously pass above 
and below this hoop, and in order to intercept all 
such stray light, ‘Fresnel designed for his fixed 
light a series of totally reflecting prisms to be 
ranged above and below, so formed as to intercept 
all the rays falling upon them, and to project them 
in a direction parallel to those issuing from the cen- 
tral belt. Fresnel did not however, from the diffi- 
culty of its construction on a large scale, apply this 








From %A%—entire, and ¢#s—light. 
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beautiful apparatus in its most perfect form to large 
or first-order lights, but restricted it to small har- 
bour lights. Instead of a hoop he used for large 
lights a polygon of narrow lenses, with a sufficient 
number of sides to enable the lenses, in consequence 
of their divergence, to give at the angle formed by 
the junction of two of them a light not materially in- 
ferior to what is produced by one of the sides ; and 
instead of upper and lower prisms, he employed 
inclined metallic mirrors. 

When Mr. Alan Stevenson was instructed by the 
Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses to convert 
the fixed catoptric light of the Isle of May into a 
dioptric light, he resolved to attempt the con- 
struction of a truly cylindric hoop for first-class 
lights, instead of a polygon ; and after overcoming 
various difficulties the work was successfully accom- 
plished by Messrs. Cookson of Newcastle, and put 
into execution for the first time at the Isle of May. 
He further proposed to make the sections of the 
great central hoop, which are called ‘‘ cylindric re- 
fractors,” rhomboidal, so that the junction of the 
frames inclosing the glass-work being inclined from 
the perpendicular should not in any azimuth inter- 
cept the light throughout the whole height of the re- 
fracting belt; and lastly, he suggested the adoption 
{on a larger scale) of Fresnel’s totally reflecting 
prisms as a substitute for the inclined mirrors in the 
first-class lights; and in carrying out this latter 
suggestion, he has acknowledged the obligations he 
was under to M. Leonon Fresnel, the brother of the 
distinguished inventor of the dioptric system, for 
his kind assistance and co-operation. 

All that was then required to perfect this beau- 
tiful apparatus was the introduction of inclined or 
diagonal framing, and a lantern with diagonal as- 
tragals (as shown in the engraving of the interior 
of the lightroom), so as to avoid the interception of 
light caused by the interposition of an upright bar 
between the light and the eye of the observer. 
Fig. 10 represents the first-class fixed light appara- 
tus in its most improved form; and the reader can 
easily imagine that the rays proceeding from a lamp 
placed in the centre of this cage of glass, which is six 
feet in diameter and ten feet in height, are so re- 
fracted by the middle belt and reflected by the upper 
and lower prisms as to be gathered into one band of 
light of uniform intensity, which is spread over the 
surface of the sea, where alone it can be seen by the 
mariner. 

The manufacture of dioptric apparatus was long 
confined to the French, who greatly excelled us in 
the purity of the glass and the machinery for grind- 
ing and polishing the surfaces ; but Messrs. Chance 
of Birmingham have devoted a compartment of their 
extensive works to the manufacture of glass for 
lighthouse purposes, and, having adopted every 
conceivable mechanical arrangement for grinding 
and polishing prisms of any required form, they 
can now turn out the most complicated apparatus 
finished in a very high style of workmanship. The 
manufacture of lanterns and the whole framing and 
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machinery necessary for a lighthouse has been 
brought to a very high degree of perfection by Mr. 
Milne of Edinburgh. 

Such is a very brief outline of the catoptric and 
dioptric systems of illumination ; and to illustrate 
the different applications of optical enginecring we 


Fig. 10. 


may describe very shortly some arrangements of 
Mr. T. Stevenson to meet the requiremeuts of par- 
ticular localities. One of these is what is called the 
condensing light. In fixed lights of the ordizary 
construction the rays are distributed, as we have 
just explained, all round the horizon ; and such an 
apparatus, though well adapted for an island or rock 
surrounded by the ocean, is quite inapplicable in a 
narrow sound or arm of the sea, as shown in fig. 11. 
On the side next the shore no light is required ; 
across the sound a comparatively feeble beam is all 
that is needed ; while along the sound in the direc- 
tion of a, b, and c, d, where the distances are greater, 
the light requires to be more powerful. If an or- 
dinary fixed light were employed in such a situation, 
and made of sufficient power to light the channel in 
the directions a, b, and c, d, it is obvious that it 
would be much too strong for the shorter distance 
across the sound, while the light shining towards 
the land would be altogether thrown away. Such 
an arrangement would therefore occasion a great 
expenditure of oil for no purpose. By using the 
condensing apparatus the whole of the light pro- 
ceeding from the flame is allocated or distributed 
in different directions in exact proportion to the 
distances to which it is wanted to extend, and the 
stray light, which would otherwise be wasted upon 
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the land, is thrown or condensed in the directions in | 


which the strongest light is required. This effect 


and other optical agents with the ordinary lighting 
apparatus, and was first used in 1857 at three lights 


in the Sounds of Skye and Mull on the west of | 


Scotland. A small burner was found to produce, 
in the only direction in which great power was 
required, a light equal to the largest class of appa- 


ISLE or SKYE 


| near the shore. 


ratus ; and the saving in oil, &c., on the three lights 


| referred to, was estimated at from 400/. to 5002. per 
is produced by combining certain straight prisms | 


annum. 

Another application of straight prisms called the 
‘‘apparent light” has been found very useful in 
indicating the positions of tide-covered rocks lying 
In this case the apparatus is placed | 
on the top of a beacon erected on the rock, and is 
illuminated by a beam of parallel rays thrown from 





Fig. 


an apparatus on the land. The effect produced may | 


be compared to that of a ship’s lantern placed on the 
top of the beacon, and it has been called apparent 
because the light appears to proceed from the 
beacon, whereas the light itself is on the neigh- 
bouring shore, and its reflection alone is visible. 
This apparatus has been for many years in use at 
Stornoway, where it has been found by seamen 
seeking shelter during the night to be quite suc- 
cessful. 

The question of distinction still remains to be 
noticed. It is obvious that, if all lights had the 
same appearance, they might quite as well not be 
exhibited, as they would not enable the sailor to 
discover his position on the coast, and would thus 
lead to utter confusion ; each light, whether catoptric 
or dioptric, must therefore have its own distinctive 
appearance, such as the sailor can readily distinguish 
and instantly recognise. The following are the dis- 
tinctions most generally adopted, care being taken 
to arrange the order of the lights so that those 
having the same character may be as widely apart 
as possible. The fixed white exhibits, as its name 
implies, an uniform and steady appearance; and 
we obtain a fixed red by using lamp-glasses stained 
of a ruby colour. The revolving white is produced 
by the revolution of reflectors or lenses in the 
manner already described; and as the revolution 
exhibits alight gradually increasing to full strength, 
and in the same gradual manner decreasing to total 
darkness, its appearance is extremely well marked, 
—so well, indeed, that when Inchkeith was changed 
from a fixed to a revolving light, a certain old lady, 
who had beguiled many a sleepless hour in watching 
it, was greatly puzzled by its successive appearance 
and eclipse, and declared in the morning that the 
poor light-keeper was much to be pitied, for ‘no 
sooner was his lamp lighted than it went out, and 





ll. 


if it had been lighted once, it had been lighted a | 
hundred times !” 
The succession of red and white lights is caused 
by the revolution of a frame, whose alternate faces 
carry reflectors with chimneys of clear and ruby- | 
coloured glass. And here we may mention that || 
various colours have been tried, such, for example, || 
as green and blue; but these colours are visible at || 
distances so short as to render them unfit for sea- || 
lights, the red alone being suitable as a marked dis- | 
tinction visible at great distances. The flashing light 
is produced in the same manner as the revolving | 
light ; but owing to a somewhat different arrangement | 
of apparatus, and a faster motion of the revolving | 
frame, a totally different and very striking effect is 
produced. The brightest and darkest periods being 
but momentary, this light is characterised by a | 
rapid succession of bright flashes, from which it | 
gets its name. The intermittent light is distin- | 
guished by bursting suddenly into view and con- 
tinuing steady for a short time, after which it is | 
suddenly eclipsed for half a minute by shades | 
worked by machinery. The last two distinctions | 
were first introduced into the Northern Lighthouses | 
by Mr. Robert Stevenson. Double lights are some- | 
times exhibited from the same tower, one above the | 
other, and sometimes from different towers, in which | 
latter case, when kept in one line, they are generally 
designed either to indicate some navigable channel | 
or to guide vessels past some danger. 
Some lights which are near towns have been | 
illuminated with gas, but its application cannot be | 
extended to remote localities, and colza oil, obtained | 
from the seed of a species of wild cabbage, is used | 
in most of the lights in Britain. 


The argand lamp, 
with a standard flame one inch in diameter and two 
inches in height, consumes about 40 gallons ; and 
the first-class lamps for dioptric lights, with a 
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standard flame of 3} inches in diameter and four 
inches in height, burn about 800 gallons per 
annum. These large lamps have four concentric 
wicks, the outer or largest being 3} inches in 
diameter. The oil for their supply is forced up in 
a constant stream by small pumps worked by 
machinery. The supply is much greater than the 
consumption, and the overflow of oil through the 
wicks, which falls back into the cistern, prevents 
the soldering of the metal wick-holders from being 
melted by the great heat generated, and if the over- 
flow ceases, the burner is at once destroyed. A 
small bell struck by the same machinery that pumps 
the oil indicates that the machine is continuing to 
do its duty ; so soon as its constant tingle ceases, it 
is time for the light-keeper to start to his feet and 
look out for the safety of his lamp. The distance 
at which a light is visible depends on its elevation 
above the sea, and varies of course with the state of 
the atmosphere. We are not aware of any oil light 
having been seen at a greater distance than the 
holophotal light of Allepey, in Travancore, which is 
visible from the Ghaut Mountain, distant about 
54 statute miles. Still, in our ever-changing climate, 
subject as it is to,cloud and haze, there can be no 
doubt that any method of increasing the intensity 
of our lights should be hailed with pleasure both by 
the engineer and the sailor. We cannot get more 
light with our present apparatus, for if we increase 
the size of the flame, we lose by unnecessary diver- 
gence. What we want, therefore, is light of greater 
intensity ; and it is that important quality which 
gives to the lime-ball light, and to Professor 
Faraday’s electric light, all their value for the 
purposes of illumination. The oxyhydrogen or 
lime-ball light has not as yet been found to work 
steadily or satisfactorily. The magneto-electric light 
has been adapted to lighthouse illumination by 
Professor Holmes, and was tried by the Trinity 
House of London, at the South Foreland in 1858, 
and latterly at Dungeness in 1862, A steam-engine 
forms a part of the apparatus required for pro- 
ducing the electric light, which would, doubtless, 
prove a barrier to its use in our rock stations, such 
as the Eddystone or Bell Rock; but the chief 
difficulty which has been experienced in bringing 
this light into practical use is its tendency to 
sudden ‘extinction. The Elder Brethren of the 
Trinity, House reported in Sept. 1862, ‘“‘that with 
their present knowledge of the electric light they 
do not feel justified in sanctioning its exhibition 
from any lighthouse where provision is not made 
for its instant substitution by a light in ordinary 
use, it appearing to them that the contingencies to 
accident attaching to the electric light render such 
precaution absolutely necessary.” The same per- 
severance and skill that have brought the electric 
light to, its, present state may however perfect it 
as a practical source of illumination ; and to ensure 
that desirable end, it cannot be in safer hands than 
the Trinity House of London, aided by the advice 
of Professor Faraday and Professor Holmes. 





But, however intense the light may be, it is 
confessedly wholly unavailable to the mariner in 
certain states of the atmosphere. We have, by 
repeated observation and measurement, ascertained 
that it is no uncommon thing during fogs for 
objects in daylight to become invisible at the 
distance of from 200 to 210 feet ; and at night for 
street-lamps to be obscured at distances of from 280 
to 300 feet. On one occasion, indeed, we found 
that in daylight objects on a country road ceased to 
be visible at 60 feet. In such cases, when the 
sun in the firmament is obscured, even the electric 
light would fail to reach the mariner’s eye, and 
we believe that slow sailing and a free use of the 
sounding lead are the sailor’s best resources under 
such circumstances. During the erection of the | 
Bell Rock Lighthouse, the landing boats had to | 
make passages between the attending vessels and 
the Rock, and much inconvenience and danger 
occurred during foggy weather, as they sometimes | 
missed the vessels altogether and were tossed about | 
for a whole night. And when it is considered that 
in 1807 the aggregate time of low-water work— | 
caught by snatches of an hour or two at a tide— | 
did not amount to fourteen days of ten hours! and | 
that in 1808 it fell short of four weeks, it will at 
once be seen how important it was to miss no | 
opportunity of effecting a landing during spring 
tides. All devices were therefore tried in the | 
shape of fog signals, for, during that state of the | 
atmosphere, the sea is sometimes very calm; and | 
Mr. Stevenson has stated as the results of these | 
trials, that sound is much lost in foggy weather and | 
is heard at a comparatively short distance, and that | 
the ‘‘ tremulous ” and sustained noise produced by 
a horn or bugle is preferable to a bell or even a gun. | 
The shrill shriek of the steam or railway whistle, 
being now used in all steamers, is so common a 
sound at sea as to render it not suitable as a light- 
house fog signal; but at some of our lighthouses | 
and harbours, large bells and gongs are tolled, and | 
at others guns are discharged ; and Mr. Daboll, an | 
American, has introduced a trumpet sounded by a | 
blast of air compressed by an engine or ether power | 
which is said to produce a wonderful effect: and we | 
are glad to learn that it is about to be tried in this | 
country by the Trinity House. The great draw- 


“back ‘to all such signals is the difficulty during a fog 


of’ telling from what direction thesound proceeds, 
and of this we have known repeated: instances. 
Sound may indicate the nearness of a @anger, but it 
does not tell in what direction it liese“Phe subject, 
however, is highly important, and wWeihope that the 
papers of Dr. Gladstone, read béfetethe Royal 
Institution, and of Mr. Cuninghamp%the’secretary 
to the Commissioners of Northem*Lighthouses, 
read before the Royal Scottish Societyof Arts, may 
have the effect of directing further attention to it. 
The management of our lights is. entrusted to 
three Public Boards, viz., the Trinity House, for 
England and the Channel Isles ; the Commissioners 
of Northern Lighthouses, for Scotland and the Isle 
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| of Man; and the Ballast Board of Dublin, for | that, in the erection of new lights, the Commis- 
| Ireland. The Merchant Shipping Act provides! sioners of Northern Lighthouses and the Ballast 
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Fig. 12.—Interior of Light Room, with first-class holophotal revolving apparatus. (Sce p. 236.) 
Board are, to some extent, under the control | of the Trinity House, and that the whole of the 
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three Boards, in so far as regards proposals for 
new lights and matters of expenditure and ac- 
counting, are subject to the control of the Board 
of Trade. Whatever diversity of opinion may exist 
as to the provisions of this Act, there can be no 
doubt that the enactment, which provides that in 
future the expenditure for new lighthouses should 
be defrayed out of the Consolidated Fund, has been 
of great benefit to the shipping interest. Previous 
to this the only funds applicable to the execution of 
new works were the surplus dues which remained 
unexpended after the ordinary maintenance of the 
lighthouses had been provided for; and while this 
necessarily imposed an extra burden on the shipping 
who paid the dues, it also delayed the erection of 
lighthouses in localities where they were much 
needed, and which were only postponed from want 
of money. But when the cost of new works came 
to be defrayed out of the Consolidated Fund, the 
same restriction no longer existed; and on the 
shores of Scotland alone no fewer than eighteen 
new lighthouses and fourteen new beacons have 
been erected at a cost of about 175,0001. since the 
passing of the Merchant Shipping Act, while the 
dues now levied, being only what are required for 
the ordinary maintenance of the lights, have been 
greatly reduced. The number of lights in the 
United Kingdom under the management of the 
three public boards and local authorities is now 
about 357, the light-ships 47, the beacons 261, and 
the buoys 1109. 

Two light-keepers have the charge of each of the 
ordinary lighthouses, and at the Eddystone there 
were originally the same number ; but one of the 
Eddystone light-keepers, having been taken sud- 
denly ill, died, and his only survivor feared to 
commit the body to the sea lest he should be 
charged with murder in absence of all evidence of 
the man having died a natural death. He accord- 
ingly allowed his dead comrade to remain so long in 
the lighthouse that it became uninhabitable; and 
he was driven in despair to remain in the balcony 
till the attending boat could land at the rock and 
relieve him. To guard against the recurrence of so 
unhappy a casualty, all such inaccessible stations 
are now provided with four keepers, three of whom 
are constantly on the rock, while the fourth has his 
turn ashore with his family, and it is his duty to 
watch a daily signal made by hoisting a ball in 
token that all is well. If the ball be not raised, it 
is his duty to proceed to the lighthouse in the 
attending boat with all convenient speed. But at 
such places as the Bell Rock it is sometimes im- 
possible to land for weeks together, and previous to 
the employment of steam, a period of nearly three 
months has been known to elapse before the change 
of light-keepers could be effected. The process of 
landing amid surf and breakers on tide-covered 
reefs or rock-bound coasts, and again boarding the 
tender in a heavy sea-way, is not the most agreeable 
duty connected with the service ; and it is not with 


feelings of pleasure that we look back on some of 
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our ‘‘ difficult landings” on the northern shores of 
Shetland, the western coast of the Hebrides, or the 
Pentland Firth. 

From what has been said as to the importance of 
strict regularity in the exhibition of lights, we think 
our readers will fully appreciate the vast importance 
of securing trustworthy and capable men to perform 
the highly responsible duties of light-keepers, and 
from pretty long experience ,we are enabled to state 
that the greater number of men so employed in the 
northern lighthouses have been of a superior class, 
fully alive to the importance of their duties, and 
some of them occupying much of their leisure time 
in the improvement of their mind. The regulations 
imposed on light-keepers are very stringent, but 
not more so than the responsible nature of the 
duties demands, and, coupled with periodic inspec- 
tions by members of the Board and their officers, to 
see that these regulations are faithfully observed, 
a discipline somewhat akin to that of the military or 
the naval service is maintained. As an illustration 
of this, we may mention the signal tubes which com- 
municate from the lightroom to the bedrooms of 
the dwelling-houses, and no man, on pain of dis- 
missal from the service, is permitted to leave the 
lightroom on any pretence whatever without in the 
first place summoning his colleague to supply his 
place. A constant watch is thus kept up so long as 
the lamps are burning; and in a long Shetland 
winter night, extending from three in the afternoon 
till nine in the morning, the four hours’ watches, 
which are taken by rotation, come to be a pretty 
heavy part of the duty. Seated in the isolated 
lightroom, far from the bustle and din of town 
life, the light-keeper spends many an hour of 
absolute ezclusion, but, strange as it may seem, even 
he is not altogether exempt from the annoyance of 
nocturnal visitors. Whole flocks of small birds, 
driven by the wind from the coast and attracted by 
the dazzling light, have sometimes, like a living 
shower, been. driven against the lantern and de- 
stroyed ; and even large sea-birds, hurried onward 
by the gale, have occasionally struck the thick plate- 
glass, and shivering it to pieces, fallen dead on the 
lightroom floor, while the lamps have been wholly 
or partially extinguished. The keeper then sounds 
his alarm, and applying a storm pane (which is 
always in readiness in case of accident) to the 
breach made by the misguided gull, his lamps are 
speedily relighted. It is not often, however, that 
the midnight reveries of the light-keeper are so 
interrupted, and night after night, amid the roar 
of waves and the howl of tempest, he holds his 
watch in solitude. A circulating library (in the 
truest sense of the word) has in some cases been 
sent round the coast from station to station, each 
box containing a stock of well-selected books, 
which, after a reasonable sojourn, are packed up 
and forwarded to the next lighthouse. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the light- 
keeper’s time is not fully occupied. In summer, 
where the soil admits of it, he has a garden to till, 
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and in winter, when the night-watches are pro- 
tracted, the ordinary duties of the lightroom, if 
faithfully discharged, occupy a large portion of the 
short day. A careful statement must be made of 
the oil and other stores nightly expended ; a record 
must be kept of the barometer, thermometer, rain- 
gauge, and direction of the wind; and a journal 
given of the number of vessels seen to pass the 
lighthouse, and anything that may happen worthy 
of notice at the station. 

Proposals have been made to extend telegraphic 
wires to some of the outlying lighthouses, so that 
outward and inward bound vessels might signal 
on passing the lighthouse, and the keepers might 
telegraph these messages for the benefit of their 
owners or insurers. But in reply to this sugges- 
tion we have always maintained that the light- 
keeper’s first duty is to secure the efficient and 
regular exhibition of the light under his charge, 
and that no encouragement should be given to im- 
pose upon him any occupation that might interfere 
with his legitimate duty, more especially if the 
extent of such occupation could not be defined, and 
the time of its execution from day to day restricted 
to certain hours. It has also been suggested that 
lighthouses might be made available as lifeboat 
stations ; but the same difficulty applies with even 
greater force to such a proposition, because, if the 
light-keepers were, in case of shipwreck, to render 
any personal service at all, it would necessarily 
take them away from the lighthouse in states of 
the weather when it is all-important that the light- 
room duties should be performed with, if possible, 
more than ordinary assiduity, when the outside of 
the lantern windows has perhaps to be cleared 
several times in the course of the night of snow- 
drift, and the inside of condensed water caused by 
extreme cold. But, indeed, as lifeboats can only 
be used in the neighbourhood of towns or villages 
where the population affords a sufficient number of 
horses and men to launch them, and a sufficient 
crew of willing and experienced seamen to man 
them, we have never been able to see how our 
lighthouse stations can in any way be made avail- 
able for such a purpose. 

To the remote and isolated sites of many of our 
Northern lighthouses the easiest and, in many cases, 
the only communication is by sea, and the various 
stores required for maintaining them are con- 
veyed to the Northern Lighthouse Stations by the 
Commissioners’ steam-tender ‘‘ Pharos,” an arrange- 
ment which is to some extent adopted in England 
and Ireland ; but the geographical formation of the 





country renders the English and Irish lights less 
dependent on water communication than those of | 


| Scotland, with her far-stretching Highlands and 


numerous outlying islands. In many parts of Scot- 
land, indeed, the light-keepers have no opportunity 
of attending church, or their families a school ; and 
this evil is, as far as practicable, lessened by making 
periodical changes in the appointments to these 
remote stations. The Commissioners of Northern 
Lighthouses are consequently in many cases obliged | 
to make provision for medical attendance, and they 
have, with laudable consideration for the interests | 
of their servants, a missionary as one of their 
regular officers, whose duty it is to pay visits to 
certain remote stations, remaining from one to four | 
weeks, according to the necessities of the case and | 
the number of young people to receive his instruc- 
tions. There are fifteen of the Northern Lighthouse 
Stations regularly visited by Mr. Easton, the mis- 
sionary to the Board ; and the isolated character of 
these places, and the necessity which exists for pro- 
viding for the spiritual wants of their secluded in- 
habitants, are borne out by the following tabular 
statement of stations visited by the missionary, 
from which it will be seen that in some cases they 
are upwards of twenty miles removed from church 
or school. 





Nature of 
Communication. 


Number of 
Lighthouse. 
Distance from 
Medical Aid, 
in Miles. 
Distance from 
Church and 
School, in 
Miles. 





{ 4 miles by water, 
1 mile by road. 

Road. 

Water. 

6 water, 4 road. 

Water. 

11 water, 4 road. 

13 water, 9 road. 
16 water, 7 road. 

4 water, 8 land. 

Water. 

Road. 

Road. 

Water. 

Water. 

Road. 
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At most of these stations, therefore, the families 
are almost wholly excluded from the privilege of 
attending church, and on one occasion a light-keeper 
took his child a journey of thirty-five miles to be 
baptised ! The missionary now baptises most of the 
children, but he has never dispensed the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, and if he were enabled to do 
so, it is believed it would greatly enhance the value 
of his ministrations among his widely scattered and 
secluded flock. 
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LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


L—THE RIVIERE, 


Most of us know that while there are many 
ways of going to Italy by land in summer, there is 
but one which can be depended on in winter. The 
passage of Mont Cenis boasts, indeed, of being open 
and practicable at all times of the year ; but if any 
of my readers finds it as I found it in March, 1861, 
he will leave it out of his winter réckoning in future. 
There is but one way, I repeat, which can be 
depended upon, and that is by following the con- 
cavity of the sea-coast round from Marseilles to 
Nice and Genoa, and then from Genoa to Spezia and 
Pisa. These two roads round the western and 
eastern horns of the bay of Genoa, are called the 
Riviere or coast roads. That west of Genoa is the 
Riviera di Ponente, or western coast-road: that 
east of Genoa, the Riviera di Levante, or eastern 
coast-road. Both are eminently beautiful; which 
is the more so, is a point not settled, nor likely to 
be. Certainly no attempt towards its settlement 


| will be made in the present paper. I wish merely 


to impart to my reader some of the exquisite plea- 
sure which travelling along these roads has given 
me ; and to trouble him with a few of the thoughts 
which wrought in my mind during the journey, 
owing to what I saw and heard. 

Italy, in spite of Louis Napoleon’s annexation, 


| begins, where it always has begun, at Nice. Take 


your map, and find out the river Var, running into 
the sea a few miles west of Nice. That is nature's 
boundary between the two kingdoms. West of it, 


| allis French : east of it, all is Italian. So then, at 


the Var our notice shall begin. It is a lovely even- 
ing, December 3, 1863. A lovely evening of a 
lovely day: a day not altogether without clouds, 
but nearly all bright glowing sunshine: the ther- 
mometer had been close upon 70° in the railway 
carriage, as we came from Toulon round the promon- 


|| tories of the Estrelles. The west has gathered its 


bands of orange, flushing through red into purple, 
and the sea has put on its light blue, with streaks of 
white, which indicates its deepest and most unbroken 
repose. We are in the carriage which met us at the 
present terminus of the Mediterranean railway and 
is carrying us into Nice. At every slight acclivity 
we catch our first Italian prospect: the curve of a 
magnificent and graceful bay, marked by a line of 
houses and churches glowing in all the warmth of 
southern colour against the western light. Villas, 
and monasteries, and tall graceful belfries, glitter 
among the olive groves which cover the lower hills; 
and over all, the flushed barrier of distant Alps 
climbs peak after peak into the sky, capped with a 
serrated wall of purest snow. The eye roams hither 
and thither, uncertain whether to rest on the sky, 
or the town, or the mountains, or the sea, or the 
masses of china rose-trees in full bloom, which line 





the hedges and hang over the garden walls, or the 
oranges hanging golden and thick amidst the dark- 
green of the orchards. And so we enter Nice. 

It is not for me to attempt description of a place 
so often described, and so well known. Some re- 
mark, however, ought to be made on the present 
state of things at Nice. This is, or ought to be, 
the height of its season. Our surprise was natu- 
rally great, when, on passing along the principal 
esplanade, the ‘‘promenade des Anglais,” we saw 
every second house placarded to be let. The reason 
of this, we were told, is (and the same remark was 
repeated several times further on) that the prices 
asked last year were so exorbitant as to have driven 
away the invalids who usually come there, to more 
reasonable quarters. If this be true, the people of 
Nice ought to look well to it, and to be wise in 
time. In two or three years the railway will be open 
throughout the Riviera di Ponente. There are 
many spots more favoured as to climate than Nice ; 
sheltered from its bitter winds, and free from the 
nuisance of its slovenly torrent and its tormenting 
frogs. Unless Nice attracts its offended visitors 
back, it is certain that first Mentone, then San 
Remo, then perhaps other towns which at present 
are unknown, carent quia vate sacro, because no 
doctor has yet written a book about them, will 
flourish at its expense. Access to all these will 
become easy: where English comforts are trans- 
portable, there English invalids will be ordered ; 
and Nice will become doubly miserable—annexed 
by France, and cast off by England. 

The day which we spent at Nice was bitterly 
cold, though fine and clear. The north-west wind, 
called the mistral, was blowing from the snowy 
mountains; and though we were obliged to buy 
the thick-lined white umbrellas to keep off the 
sun, we required all our wraps to sit with comfort 
in an open carriage. No invalid could venture out 
on sucha day. And this, while those at Mentone 
and San Remo were basking in their sheltered 
quarters, unconscious of a breath of cold. 

I ought not to pass over our drive to the gorge 
of St. Andrea, a side valley four miles up the tor- 
rent ; how we passed under the romantic chateau 
on its rock fringed with ilex and laurustinus and 
myrtle; then walked through a quaint, narrow 
avenue of solemn cypresses to see the grot: how, 
when we came to it, we found a cave completely 
lined with the greenest and thickest maidenhair 
fern. This beautiful plant is the constant accom- 
panier of water, and the haunts of water, all through 
the South. Every gorge, every shaded valley, is 
full of it. Wherever the terraces of olives lie in 
deeper shade than usual, it is found matting the 
stone walls which support them. In the water- 
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courses, now entirely dry, you may meet with great 
masses of it, with fronds from a foot to eighteen 
inches long ; some of them so long that, on a former 
visit to Nice, I found the sheets of a newspaper 
only just large enough to press them in. 

Nor ought I entirely to omit our afternoon drive 
to visit the little harbour of Villa Franca, were it not 
that in every word describing it, I should be antici- 
pating, at a disadvantage, what I have to say by and 
by of the mass of scenery of which it forms a part. 

From Nice begins, properly speaking, the Riviera 
road. It is otherwise called the Corniche, from its 
being cut like a ledge or cornice in the rocks over 
the sea. 

It is a lovely, cloudless morning, Dec. 5, 1863. 
The cold wind has subsided, and left the sun the 
mastery, who glares down from the bare blue sky 
with a force to which an English noonday in June 
is as twilight itself. The first stage of the road 
from Nice to Mentone has features peculiar to 
itself, and is perhaps the finest part of the whole. 
I say perhaps; because it differs from the other 
parts, not by excelling them in their beauties, but 
by bearing a totally different character. On leaving 
Nice, the road strikes inland up the course of the 
torrent. It soon deserts the level of the valley, and 
mounts up by zigzags, giving at every turn more 
and more striking views of the glittering town, 
backed by the deep-blue sea, whose bounding line 
rises higher and higher as the eye is higher which 
looks on it. At last we make a sudden turn, gain- 
ing a view inland of some snowy tops of the Mari- 


time Alps, and mount up over the neck of the | 


promontory which separates Nice from Villa Franca. 
From this point, for several miles the road runs 
in a ledge on the face of the mountain, high up, 
| attaining, indeed, the elevation of 2100 feet above 
the sea, which lies beneath. The view from this 
part of the road is of itself worth the journey from 
England. Iam not writing a guide-book, but only 
describing here and there a scene which has struck 
my fancy and provoked my pen; I will therefore 
| only remind the reader that it is of this that 
Tennyson says :— 
‘* What Roman strength Turbia show’d 

In ruin, by the mountain road ; 

How like a gem beneath, the city 

Of little Monaco, basking, glow’d.” 
At Turbia, which is close to the highest point of 
the road, we left our carriage, and walked down 
the steep, paved, winding path, which once formed 
the only access to the petty principality of Monaco. 

After all, there is no way of seeing even the least 

portion of nature, like visiting it on foot. Horse- 
back has its unquestionable advantages, but it has 
its drawbacks. ‘‘I came because my horse would 
come,” is true of many a rider besides John Gilpin ; 
but the negative proposition, ‘‘I couldn’t come 
because my horse couldn’t,” must be true of all. 
What a magnificent view over both sides of the 
coast that rock must command which is but ten 
paces above you, but shuts out all the promontories 





which your eye longs to trace out! But you are on 
horseback, and there is the trouble of alighting, 
tying up your horse, and remounting; and so you 
leave it unvisited. On yonder bank of olives you 
see a strange bright flower: what is it? Between 
the chinks of the walls which bound your path 
springs some unknown fern-like growth: can it be 
the Asplenium septentrionale, hitherto only seen 
pictured in books, or mythically reported as in- 
habiting Borrowdale? These questions must remain 
unanswered, The terrace your horse could not 
approach ; the wall (he is a great lumbering beast 
with a rope bridle, owning no master but a hope- 
lessly unintelligent native, who shouts ‘‘ He!” 
behind you) he in all probability would not, on any 
persuasion. And so the horseman, if he be also a 
sketcher and a naturalist, misses much that would 
delight him, and makes his mountain way amidst 
many regrets. As for a carriage, it is only good 
for getting from one place to another where a rail- 
way is not yet made. Both modes of conveyance 
render anything like really seeing the country im- 
possible ; and the best carriage is but a poor substi- 
tute for the worst railway. Every one acts on this, 
and some few are beginning to confess it. 

But we are wandering away from Monaco—the 
quaintest little rock-seated capital of a principality, 
with its reigning prince, and his four officers and 
eighteen soldiers. But his power has been’ grie- 
vously clipped by the greater powers, and he has 
sold the greater and finer portion of his domain to 
France. His immediate predecessor seems to have 
done all he could to make his people miserable. 
He ground them down with taxes ; he established a 
monopoly in his own favour of almost all the 
necessities of life: he allowed none to cross his 
frontier without payment (his territory being only 
five miles in diameter) ; he spent nothing among his 
subjects, living all his days at Paris: and when he 
died, he had engraved on his tomb, Cy git qui 
voulut le bien. (Here lies one whose intentions were 
good)! What a specimen of that most mischievous 
class of persons who are always vaunting the same! 

Let me say a word of Mentone. In many re- 
spects it has the advantage of Nice. At Nice, the 
background, though mountainous, is not beautiful. 
There are beautiful details for those who choose to 
explore them, but the main outlines are dull, and 
the distant aspect of the hills uninviting. At 
Mentone, on the other hand, the background is 
most lovely. Whether the shape or colour of the 
mountains be considered, there is nothing to desire ; 
nor can anything be more interesting than the 
walks among the lemon groves, and up through the 
terraces of olives and forests of grand old pines. 

At Mentone, we ‘spent our first Sunday: on 
which, and its subjects, a word must be said. The 
position and duties of English Christians on the 
Continent have been much treated of, but do not 
yet seem by any means settled in the minds of our 
countrymen. Of course, as regards their own 
individual conduct, all is plain: in this every 
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man’s conscience will, in the fear of God, counsel 
him aright. But I am regarding the question more 
in an ecclesiastical and social light: and my 
questionings on that matter were suggested by the 
sight of the new English church at Mentone, in 
which we worshipped that day. Let my remarks 
be prefaced by disclaiming any interference with 
the feeling of thankfulness with which one wel- 
comes an English church in a foreign land. But 
within the limits of this gratitude, and, indeed, as 
tending to impress it more sensibly on the mind, 
let me in all kindliness ask why, in erecting 
English churches on the Continent, should we go to 
the very furthest verge of homeliness and dreary 
plainness? Is it wise, is it politic.—nay, to go 
further, can it be quite right, to thwart the lifelong 
associations of thought in English worshippers, by 
thus offering them, instead of the decent comeliness 
of their houses of prayer at home, these four white 
walls and ten commandments? In which direction 
is the pliant and impressible mind, which has on 
it the memory of our English churches, likely to be 
drawn, when freed from home restraint,—towards 
this studied dreariness, or towards the excessive 
adornment of the foreign churches? Happily for 
the present risk, that adornment, in most foreign 
towns much frequented by the English, is so utterly 
out of all taste, and so revolting to every feeling of 
reverence, that its power may be almost left out of 
account; but this is far from being the case in the 
larger cities, where more purity of taste prevails : in 
Paris, for example, in Munich, and in many of the 
churches in Rome itself. Very far should I be 
from recommending even the slightest approach to 
a foreign character in our Continental churches : 
but why not in some degree retain our own well- 
known and accustomed English arrangements ? 
There need not even be side aisles, there need not 
be tower, or even turret: the building may be 
every whit as plain and simple as it now is: but 
(using the term in its usual external acceptation) it 
may be a church, known and recognised by English- 
men as such, without costing another hundred 
pounds, without giving any English Protestant, or 
those who, not belonging to us, may yet desire to 
worship with us, one moment’s offence. And I own 
(still speaking in all kindliness of feeling, and liable 
to correction if any exceptional circumstances exist 
of which I am not aware) I felt somewhat dis- 
appointed that a thriving English colony like 
Mentone, numbering every year so many of the 
wealthy among its members, should have suffered 
to be stereotyped, as its English church, so dreary 
a building as that in which we worshipped. Un- 
willing thus to leave the subject, I must record how 
thankfully we worshipped, and what an inexpressi- 
ble refreshment in a foreign land is always the hearty 
genuineness of our English liturgy—the contact of 
the soul with God, and the unseen and simple re- 
liance on Christ alone, which one cannot but feel is 
so scantily present in the worship which we witness 
in the gaudier churches of this foreign land. 

his 











The sun rose next morning cloudless and glorious, 
from the dark purple sea-line, which is broken only 
by the distant serrated mountains of Corsica, as we 
passed along the walled terrace which terminates 
Mentone eastward. I shall not minutely describe 
our way, but endeavour to give a general idea of it. 
Let the reader imagine a road carried from head- 
land to headland, sometimes along the face of 
rugged cliffs, sometimes across intervening plains 
with their wide shingly torrent beds: the blue sea 
always seen to the right, in many varied aspects ; 
now chafing the rocks beneath the road, now 
forming the background to promontories clothed 
with olives, or studded with orange-orchards thick 
with golden fruit, or marked with the graceful 
feathered palm. Let him people the ways, and 
the insulated heights with bright arcaded and 
towered towns, crowned by slender many-storied 
campanili, and supply at every opening on the left, 
and up the bed of every torrent, lovely receding 
valleys, with village after village perched on suc- 
cessive heights, ending in a grand pile of snowy 
mountains. Let him arch this unrivalled scenery 
over with a sky of tenderest blue unsullied by a 
cloud, and he will have, in imagination far falling 
short of the reality, some representation of what we 
saw between Mentone and Genoa. 

A few miles from the former place, we passed a 
picturesque gorge, which forms the present frontier 
between France and Italy. Characteristic diffe- 
rences soon appear, not in the country, as I have 
said, but in the prevalence of the Italian language 
in the notices on the walls and the names of the 
shops. The French authorities are doing all they 
can to banish the Italian from the annexed pro- 
vinces. They will allow the colporteurs, for in- 
stance, a licence to sell Protestant bibles in French, 
but not in Italian. 

The moment one crosses the frontier, the land 
and the language are at one again. Some of the 
notions are very characteristic of the present state 
of things. ‘‘ Viva Vittorio Hmmanuele II. in Cam- 


pidoglio,” is one of the first that meets us: ‘‘Hurrah || 


for Victor Emmanuel in the Capitol!” Again, in 
every little town, and sometimes occurring more 
than once, we have ‘‘ Albergo di Roma e Venezia,” 
keeping in the people’s mind the two objects of 
their eager but at present fruitless desire. 

It is impossible for an Englishman to travel in the 
Kingdom of Italy without deep interest in its people 
and its progress. It is the first instance in modern 
history of anything like an approach to success in 
the working out of freedom by a continental nation. 
When we look on the Italians, we see men who have 
worthily won, and are most creditably following up, 
the liberty which is now blessing them. There are 
still dark clouds hanging over their horizon, still pro- || 
blems to be solved, at the solution of which no 
human skill can presume to guess: but as we pass 
along its lovely shore, and bask in the brightness of | 
its cloudless sun, we cannot help breathing an ear- 
nest wish, Floreat Italia! and hoping that this its 
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course of well regulated freedom and increasing 
religious light and education may not be destined 
to be cut short by domestic variance, or external 
aggression. 

Our first day’s journey took us over ground made 
almost classical by Ruffini’s beautiful story of Doctor 
Antonio. The blue promontory of Bordighera, 
glistening far off with its white fort and houses, de- 
lighted and surprised us with its woods of waving 
palm-trees : surprised us, I say, after the Laureate’s 
lines :— 

‘¢ Nor knew we well what pleased us most, 
Not the clipt palm of which they boast.” 

But then his Riviera journey was made in sum- 
mer, after the cutting of the palm-leaves for the 
Easter ceremonies in Rome: ours, three weeks 
before Christmas. Certainly the stately palms 
fringing the coast give to this country a strange 
oriental look, and add much to the charm of novelty, 
which, after all, gives the zest of zests to foreign 
travel. Some of these trees are, to one who has not 
been in the East, really magnificent. One I remem- 
ber, near that sunny curve of coast between Nice 
and Monaco which is known as ‘‘ La petite Afrique,” 
standing high over a garden, laden with its bunches 
of golden dates, hanging by their broad bands as 
yellow and bright: two more adorn the street of 
the quaint old town of San Remo. (By the way, 
why have they shorn these goodly brethren of their 
honour by changing the name of their comfortable 
little inn from “‘La Palma” to ‘“‘La Grande Bre- 


tagne?”) Another, loftier than any of these, once 
grew by a country villa between Nice and St. 
Andrea, but was blown down in a gale last winter. 
We found it convenient to divide our journey 
from Mentone to Genoa at a strange old sea-side 


town called Alassio. An English reader who has 
not been out of his own country, or has seen only 
French, German, or Swiss towns, can hardly form 
an idea of these coast-towns in north Italy. From 
the broad straight road across the marsh and the 
gravelly dry bed of the torrent, you suddenly enter 
the street through a dark gate, armed with a dis- 
regarded notice that carriages must not enter the 
town, but drive round. The houses appear sky- 
high, and opposite neighbours might shake hands 
out of their windows. Your carriage bowls almost 
noiselessly along the flat paving stones with which 
the street is covered, the driver dispersing the 
passers-by with sonorous cracks of his whip, and 
howls perfectly inimitable by an English larynx. 
The long perspective of the straight narrow street 
is broken above by numerous bands of masonry 
uniting the houses, intended, I believe, to steady 
them in case of earthquake. The effect of these 
arches thrown irregularly over the way, is strange 
and picturesque, especially when, as in the old city 
of San Remo, the streets wind up a steep acclivity. 
Suddenly your carriage stops, before what you 
suppose, from indications both of sight and smell, 
to be the vault of some vast stable. But it is your 
inn: and not improbably, a most respectable and 





comfortable one. After some clamouring and 
patience, mine host or his deputy appears, vainly 
endeavouring to persuade his damp matches to light 
the candle which is to show you up to the first 
habitable floor. This proves generally to be the 
second, the ground level being all stable and coach- 
house, the first-floor, kitchen and tap-room, and 
house of the family. The staircase is always of 
stone, in the larger towns, of marble: and, whether 
stone or marble, not washed since the French 
general slept there on his way to the campaign of 
Italy; and probably not then. Arrived at the 
second landing, and having waited some time for 
the discovery of the key, you find yourself in 
large, airy, and generally clean rooms, now usually 
carpeted, and furnished (blessings on their inventor!) 
always in Italy with iron bedsteads. 

An agreeable surprise awaited us at Alassio, 
The ‘‘Grand Hotel d’ Italie, tenu par Agostino 
Pungibovi,” had been an ancient palace. Our host, 
whom we named the Earl of Buckingham (because 
his strange name reminded us of an old riddle 
respecting that county), threw open the doors of a 
suite of rooms, rich with massive carving and heavy 
gilded panels : and we gathered round our tea-table 
in a chamber which might have been the boudoir of 
a princess. But alas for its departed glories! our 
servant told us next morning that he saw the waiter 
trying to grind our coffee by crushing it with an old 
bottle ! 

Again we saw the unclouded sun rise from the 
dark blue sea-line as we passed outof Alassio on our 
way to Genoa. 

In every respect this day differed from the last. 
Cloudless indeed it was, but with a strong northerly 
breeze, the outskirt, as we afterwards learned, of a 
storm which spent its fury on the coasts of England 
and France. The glorious sea was lashed into 
white breakers, flashing and glistening along its 
surface of sapphire blue, sending their broken crests 
scudding in sheets of smoke-like spray, or, as we 
turned and caught them in the sunshine, flickering 
with the sportive hues of the iris. Our road ran 
mostly along the shore, often tunnelling the pro- 
montories, and opening one beautiful bay after 
another. First Albenga, with its hundred me- 
dizval towers and bastioned walls, its quaint dark 
streets and grotesquely carved cathedral and Piazza 
de’ Leoni, from the pillared lions which guard it: 
then town after town as the coast opened wider, 
till we looked on Savona, stretched round its 
curving strand, a fair vision for the day to end with, 
had we not been looking for a fairer. And now the 
opposite coast of Italy reveals itself, stretching far 
far away to the south, down to Chiavari, and even 
as far as to the well-known outlines of the head- 
lands bounding the Gulf of Spezia ; and gleaming 
bit by bit, the Queen of the Riviera, Genoa, “La 
Superba,” comes into sight. And well indeed does 
it deserve the name. A grander view can hardly 
be imagined, than it presented when we first looked 
on it, stretched for many a mile round the majestic 
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sweep of its gulf, masts, and houses, and palaces, 
and churches, and forts, piled up the hills, glowing 
with the rose-tints of the declining sun, and backed 
by the snow-streaked mountains reaching far into 
the sky. 

Of Genoa itself I say almost nothing. How we 
spent a sunny day in traversing its streets of 
palaces; how we mounted the roofs of S. Maria 
di Carignano, and surveyed its splendours of land 
and sea; how we passed untempted its shops of 
filagree and velvet, let those who wish to under- 
stand consult the pages of John Murray, on whose 
well-earned monopoly I have no wish to trespass. 

Again the sun rose upon us, as we passed out of 
Genoa, and began our course along the second, or 
eastern, coast-road, the Riviera di Levante. At 
once, this difference is perceptible. There are no 
more wide-stretching orchards of orange and lemon 
trees: in solitary gardens here and there an avenue 
appears, bright with golden fruit ; but the lavish 
luxuriance of the other Riviera is gone, and the 
stately palm also is rare. It seems to be true here 
also, as in England, that the force of the morning 
sun far surpasses, throughout the year, that of his 
evening rays. So many days begin gloriously and 
end in cloud and gloom, that, in the long run, the 
wall, or the coast, exposed to the east has greatly 
the advantage. 

The scenery of the eastern Riviera differs from 
that of the western, in being more massed in large 
and striking groups, and less universally present 
in constant beauty. Some points along the road 
can never be forgotten: the grand promontories 
and broken coast by Chiavari and Recco, the lovely 
gulf of Spezia, the lavish and gorgeous colours of 
the mountains behind Carrara and Massa. 

Spezia, what shall I say of it? Coming upon it 
from the Genoa road down the zigzags which 
descend the olive-terraced hills, nothing more 
beautiful can be imagined than the first sight of 
the bay. The sea (ever the first object for the 
eye to rest on) is light azure blue, streaked. On 
it are riding at anchor an abundance of vessels, 
from the stately man-of-war to the tiniest fishing- 
boat, all reflected in the waveless surface. Across 
the bay rise, one above another, lines of wooded 
hills, the lower ranges studded with white glitter- 
ing buildings, the higher, melting away from brown 
and green, and the still lingering yellow tints of 
autumn, into tenderest purple: and all surmounted, 
far far above in the blue sky, by a splendid jagged 
line of snowy Apennines, glowing with the warmest 
tints of the rose. Nor is the inland view from 
the shore unworthy of a sea-prospect so beautiful. 
Vast hills keep guard round this future arsenal of 
Italy, terraced to the very summit with the grey olive. 
Seven different glens, each dark with recesses of 
shade and buttresses of rock, divide off one hill 
from another: and thick-sprinkled on every knoll 
of vantage, gleam out villages with their slender 
steeples through the sunny haze. East of the town, 
and overhanging its suburbs, rises the dark ruin of 





its ancient castle,. buttressed with wild ravines of 
yellow rock fringed with ilex and myrtle. A few 
miles from Spezia brought us to Sarzana, the 
present terminus of the Italian coast railway. In 
a few months it will reach Spezia; and the traveller 
three or four years hence will accomplish the whole 
journey which I have been describing, from Nice 
to Pisa, in two short days. 

Doubtless my readers are expecting that I should 
take up a lamentation over the prospect which this 
magnificent coast line has of being spoilt by the in- 
vasion of the locomotive : but if so, he will be dis- 
appointed, and will part from me with a very low es- 
timate of my taste and feeling. Ido not believe that 
railways spoil fine scenery, or that the traveller en- 
joys it one wit the less for traversing it by their 
means. The eyes that observe at all, observe every- 
where and under all circumstances : the eyes that are 
not given to observe, take in nothing of a country, 
though they are carried through it at a snail’s pace. 
One man can tell of many a fair flower growing on 
the banks of railway cuttings, blooming early or 
continuing late : of rare ferns fringing the banks of 
masonry : of solitary coves, where the breakers play 
against the rocks, seen and withdrawn in an instant : 
of vast fenny plains, spreading their natural horizon 
under the vaulting starlight : of meadows with their 
silver streams and scattered herds gleaming through 
mist beneath the lofty viaduct. And another may 
hie home through fair lands at leisure, walking up 
the hills and making his daily halt in the towns, 
and have nothing to tell of, after all, but the petty 
annoyances of the way. He who wishes to see the 
Riviere, will be better able to have his wish when 
the railway is finished, than now. He will be able 
to pass over it in half the time, and yet give twice 
the time to seeing its beautiful towns. If he is 
hurrying on to Florence or Rome, he can obtain his 
end without any of the difficulties which now beset 
it: if he is anxious to loiter by the way, he can do 
so to his heart’s content. Does he want luxury and 
comfort ? nothing can surpass the first-class in a well- 
appointed foreign railway. Is he desirous to see the 
manners of the people? no traveller by diligence or 
vetturino ever gets such experience of them, as he 
who rides in a third-class carriage. It is time that 
an end should be put to the mawkish outcry of sen- 
timental tourists against the best and safest, as well 
as the most advantageous mode of traversing a 
country : and that we should honestly and heartily 
acknowledge our obligations to science, and our 
thankfulness to Him by whom all truth is revealed, 
for the wonderful discovery which has in one gene- 
ration changed the face of society, and multiplied 
the capacities of man. 

Our coast journey ended at Pisa; where also 
opened upon us the new world of Italian architecture 
and art. 

Here, therefore, I take leave of my readers: 
hoping, like Italy’s King and people, but I trust 
with better prospect of fulfilment, that we may ere 
long meet on the Capitol, 
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POLLY. 


Brown eyes, 

Little nose ; 
Dirt pies, 

Rumpled clothes ; 
Torn books, 

Spoilt toys ; 
Arch looks, 

Unlike a boy’s ; 


Little rages, 
Obvious arts ; 
(Three her age is,) 
Cakes, tarts ; 


Falling down 
Off chairs ; 
Breaking crown 

Down stairs ; 


Catching flies 
On the pane ; 
Deep sighs,— 
Cause not plain ; 
Bribing you 
With kisses 
For a few 
Farthing blisses ; 


Wide awake, 
As you hear, 

** Mercy’s sake, 
Quiet, dear! ” 


New shoes, 

New frock ; 
Vague views 

Of what’s o’clock 


When it’s time 
To go to bed, 
And scorn sublime 
For what is said ; 


Folded hands, 
Saying prayers, 

Understands 
Not, nor cares ; 


Thinks it odd, 
Smiles away ; 

Yet may God 
Hear her pray! 


Bedgown white, 
Kiss Dolly ; 

Good night !— 
That’s Polly, 


Fast asleep, 

As you see ; 
Heaven keep 

My girl for me ! 
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EVENINGS WITH WORKING PEOPLE IN THE BARONY CHURCH. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
THIRD EVENING.—THE LOVE OF JESUS CHRIST FOR SINNERS, 


Tue fact of Christ loving all those who love Him, 
is admitted by every professing Christian. But 
what I fear many doubt, is his love to those who as 
yet neither love Him nor trust Him. It is true in- 
deed that Jesus Christ has a special love to the one 
class of persons which He has not to the other, for 
He approves of and sympathises with the state and 
character of the one as right, though imperfect, while 
He cannot but condemn and dislike the state and 
character of the other as utterly wrong; yet it is 
equally certain that He so loves the worst man on 
earth as to pity his lost and miserable condition ; 
and has so loved the whole world that He gave his 
life to save the chief of sinners. 

It is this wondrous good-will to men who have as 
yet only ill-will to Him, which perplexed the Phari- 
sees, and which sinners find so difficult to understand 
or to believe. It is this free grace which at once con- 
demns our unbelief and enmity, and yet is the only 
means of our deliverance from both. For there can 
be no deliverance for us out of unbelief into sincere 
trust in Jesus, and consequently out of guilt and 
misery into reconciliation and peace with God; out 
of suspicion and dislike, into confidence and true 
affection ; out of wilful disobedience, into the cheerful 
doing of his will, unless there is first of all an assured 
confidence in the reality of Christ’s love to us, a love 
as real, even when it is unknown to us, as is the 
mother’s love to her babe who is yet unconscious of 
its existence. The thought that the Saviour of man- 
kind is indifferent to us, or—oh, dreadful !—hates us, 
can only produce corresponding feelings on our part 
towards Him. We may acknowledge indeed that if 
we only loved Him, He would then, but not till then, 
love us; but in vain we ask what in the meantime is 
to produce this love in us? What fire ean kindle the 
wood on the altar, and enable us to offer up the 
sacrifice of a loving, adoring, and thankful heart? 
Faith in the love of Christ to us can alone do this ! 
We can only cast our care on Him when we know 
that He verily careth for us; we can only love 
Him as a Divine Saviour, when we see and believe 
that He has first loved us as lost sinners. 

Let us look at this all-important truth from 
another point of view. When an anxious, earnest 
soul asks us—perhaps, like the thief on the cross, 
in his dying hour—what must I do to be saved? 
we reply, in the blessed and oft-repeated words, 
‘*Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved.” But should the inquirer, from the very 
earnestness of his spirit seeking rest, push his in- 
quiries further, and ask: ‘‘ But what am I to believe 
about Jesus Christ?” ‘‘ Who is He that I should 
believe in Him ?” ‘‘ What is He to me?” ‘*What does 


He know about me, or care for me?” * What will 
Vv—17 





He do for me?” To such questions, (which are often 
put where ignorance of Christ, or a false impression of 
Christ, have not frozen the soul into the indifference 
of hopelessness or despair,) what reply can we give? 
If we speak merely of the love and goodwill of Christ 
to some persons, we know not to whom, although it 
may be to millions of the human race, this assurance 
is not enough to give peace to the anxious and doubt- 
ing heart, or to afford a ground for his personal con- 
fidence in Christ. The reply is not sufficiently explicit 
to satisfy the soul thus hungering and thirsting after 
the living God. There are moments when a man 
specially feels the awful importance of his own 
being, the infinite value of his own individual soul, 
with all its capacities for good or evil, joy or sorrow ; 
moments when eternity has a meaning which makes 
this life, with all its doing, enjoying, and suffering, 
appear of no value except as seen in the light of the 
infinite future. And at such times the sinner asks, 
with increasing anxiety, ‘‘Can you tell me if Jesus 
cares for me? Has He goodwill to me? Dare J 
trust Him, and peril my immortal soul on Him, as 
St. Paul did, or any other saint or fellow-sinner? 
For what is it to me though Jesus loves millions, 
unless He loves myself? They may love Him in 
return, I cannot. They may bless Him, I cannot. 
They may thank God for their creation, I can but 
lament the day of my birth. They may rejoice, I 
cannot. Whatever value they may be to Christ, 
my own soul, my own eternal good and happiness, 
are to me of more value than the whole universe: 
for if I am cast out of the heart of Christ, I cannot 
share the good or joy of the universe. It is, and 
must for ever be to me, ahell!” All this mode of 
looking at salvation may be called by some, who fear 
nothing because they believe nothing, a mere selfish 
anxiety about one’s own safety. But so might the 
same judgment have been passed on the words of 
our Lord, ‘‘ What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul? or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” 

We may argue as we please against such conclu- 
sions, anxious questionings, and tormenting fears, 
but, whether expressed or not, they must in some 
such form possess the spirit of every man who 
attaches any real meaning to the facts of his history, 
to sin, guilt, responsibility, death, judgment, and 
eternity, while as yet ignorant of, or not believing 
in, the love to himself of the ever-living and all- 
sufficient Redeemer of mankind. 

It is also quite possible that many plausible 
arguments may be devised and framed out of 
Scripture itself, to persuade sinners, that in their 
present state they are practically alone in the world, 
without a Father and without a Saviour. But there 
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are certain things we must cling to with the grasp 
of dying men, and never let them go—no, not if 
an angel in heaven commanded us to do so,—and 
one of these is, the love of Jesus Christ to us as 
sinners; his desire, sincere, deep, beyond our 
feeble comprehension, as his love is above ours, 
that we should personally trust Him as our Saviour, 
and through Him be delivered for ever from all 
evil, and made holy, loving, and joyful in God, as 
He Himself is. He who loses his faith in this, has 
nothing else to save him. His last anchor of hope 
is gone, and he must make shipwreck of his soul. 
But we need not speculate on so important a 
question as the relationship of our Lord to sin- 
ners, but come to the Gospels, and there learn ‘‘ his 
mind” and what his thoughts and purposes are in 
regard to us. ‘The Gospels introduce us, so to 
speak, to Jesus Christ. They tell us about Him, 
what He, the Son of Man, said and did to us his 
brethren ; what He revealed about Himself to man- 
kind: so that from thus knowing about Him, we may 
be brought to know Him personally, through prayer, 
obedience, and fellowship with Him, as our own 
Saviour, of whom we can at last say, ‘‘I know whom 
I have trusted,”—‘‘I have heard of Thee with the 
hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth Thee.” 
Now we have in the 15th chapter of St. Luke, 
from the first part of which I last addressed you, a 
most clear and glorious revelation of the love of 
Jesus Christ to sinners. For when those proud self- 
righteous Pharisees of whom I spoke to you, and 
who thought themselves favourites of Heaven ; when 
the learned Scribes also, who made a god of their 
theological knowledge, murmured against Jesus for 
eating and drinking with sinners, instead of confining 
his intercourse to themselves, not indeed to save 
them (for that kindness they thought quite unne- 
cessary), but to do them honour,—then the Lord 
replied to them, by telling them three parables or 
stories which illustrated truths about Himself, the 
most precious we can ever learn in this world. 
‘*What man of you,” he said, ‘‘having an hundred 
sheep, if he lose one of them, doth not leave the 
ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go after that 
which is lost, until he find it? And when he hath 
found it, he layeth it on his shoulders, rejoicing. 
And when he cometh home, he calleth together his 
friends and neighbours, saying unto them, Rejoice 
with me: for I have found my sheep which was 
lost. I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in 
heaven over one sinuer that ‘repenteth, more than 
over ninety and nine just persons, which need no 
repentance. Either what woman having ten pieces 
of silver, if she lose one piece, doth not light a 
candle, and sweep the house, and seek diligently 
till she find it? And when she hath found it, she 
calleth her friends and her neighbours together, 
saying, Rejoiee with me; for I have found the 
piece which I had lost. Likewise, I say unto you, 
there is joy in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth.” And then He 
— the parable of the prodigal son, which you 





may read for yourselves, the most glorious story 
ever written, and which has been in every age a 
precious gospel to poor wanderers, bringing back 

multitudes of them to their father’s home. 

The answer contained in these Parables to the 
captious and ignorant murmurers is very obvious, 
It is as if Jesus had said, ‘‘Would you blame the 
shepherd for seeking to save his lost sheep? And 
if not, why murmur against Me for seeking to save 
lost sinners! Is not a man better than a sheep? 
Would you blame the woman for searching in the || 
dust for her lost piece of silver? And if not, why || 
murmur against Me for searching diligently amidst || 
the dust of earth in order to recover lost sinners! || 
Is not a sinner, though a sinner, more valuable | 
than silver?” And then, in the Parable of the || 
Prodigal Son, He opens up the misery of a lost son || 
and the abiding love of a father’s heart, and 
would thus ask, as it were, the heart of every son 
and every father, be he Pharisee or Scribe, whether 
he could blame that father who thus met afar off, 
embraced, and restored to his heart and home his 
miserable prodigal child? And when no one would 
or could murmur against such pitying love, Jesus 
would let their own consciences explain how they 
could murmur against his Father in Heaven for seek- 
ing to save, and for desiring to receive back to his 
heart, the lost member of his family. 

But let us enter a little more fully into the 
teaching afforded by these Parables as to the pro- 
foundly interesting point before us—the love of 
Christ to sinners. 

First of all, do they not teach us that lost sinners | 
are a loss to Jesus? This is not the thought of 
sinners. They are willing to admit that their loss 
is a loss to themselves, a loss of good and of happi- 
ness, but they never think, and cannot bring them- 
selves to believe, that their loss is a loss to Christ. 

Now when we wish to know of anything which is 
lost—a lost sheep, a lost piece of money, or a wan- 
dering child—we ask to whom did it belong? who 
is its owner? When we discover the owner we dis- 
cover the loser. Who, then, is our owner? To whom 
do we belong ?—ourselves? Surely not! Do we, 
then, belong to the devil? If so, we should not rob 
even Satan of his lawful property, but render unto 
this Cesar the things which are his, and yield our- 
selves into his hands. But we belong neither to 
him nor to ourselves. We have a very different 
owner. We belong to Jesus Christ. He has created 
us, preserved us, and redeemed us. We are the 
sheep of his pasture; his precious treasure; his 
family; and therefore our loss is a loss to Him. 
One soul lost is a sheep lost out of the fold, which, 
but for man’s wicked wanderings, would include 
every man; it is precious coin lost from God’s 
treasury, which, but for man’s robbery, would in- 
clude every man; it is a child lost out of that 
family which, but for man’s prodigal spirit, would 
include the whole family of man! 

It seems to me to be a very awful thing, and a 
loss of all faith in Christ’s character and work, to 
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entertain the thought of his indifference to any man, 
and to imagine that it is ‘‘all the same to Him” 
whether a being, whose ‘“‘chief end is to glorify 
God and to enjoy Him for ever,” is lost or saved. 
Yet in this same spirit of selfish ignorance have I 
heard a prodigal speak of his sin and suffering with 
such phrases as, ‘it is my own affair, my own look- 
out; if I sin, I alone suffer: it is all the same to 
others, though not to myself!” Oh! could he 
only see, and had he a heart to understand, the 
misery which his loss has created in his parental 
home! He is bringing down the grey hairs of a 
father to the grave. The mother who bore him, 
and loved him ere he could know the existence or 
unconquerable strength of her affection, has no 
rest day or night, thinking of her outcast boy, 
and pouring forth her soul in agonising prayers, 
as she would her life-blood in death, to bring him 
back again to her heart and home. Hissisters mourn 
for him beneath the dark cloud of his sin and 
shame, and ever behold him as a spectre in their 
path ;—yet he consoles himself by saying it is his 
own affair only! What to him is his sin or 
suffering when compared with what they are to 
those who truly love him! And what is a sinner’s 
loss to himself, viewed as a human calamity, in 
comparison with what it is to Christ? This was 
the sorrow which was his heaviest burthen while 
on earth,—this vision of sin, this sense of its 
vileness and crime, in the souls of those whom 
He loved. It was this which made Him weep as 
nothing else ever did, and caused that bitter anguish 
on the memorable week of his last passion, when, 
grieving over lost Jerusalem, He uttered words 
of pitying love which might melt the hardest heart, 
and banish every doubt of his love to lost sinners. 
“OQ Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto 
thee, how often would I have gathered thy chil- 
dren together, even asa hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would not.” 
“If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this 
thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace ! 
but now they are hid from thine eyes.” And it is 
this sorrow of our Lord and Brother—this sense of 
loss to Himself of those whom He would have saved 
but could not, because they would not be saved, which 
affords so terrible a picture of the wickedness of 
unbelief. It makes us ask with earnestness, how 
dare a sinner lose his soul? How dare he act 
such impiety before high heaven, as to use the 
sacred gift of his own will to choose what is against 
God’s will; to choose sin, and with sin enmity to 
God, and with enmity the loss of love to God, and 
with the loss of God the loss of all? How dare he 
shut out the light from his soul and prefer the 
darkness? How dare he say to God, I will not 


‘have eternal life in the knowledge and in the 


love of Thee? How dare he reject the name 
in which he was baptized, and refuse to be a 


.child to God his Father, through Jesus his Saviour, 


and by the power of the Spirit his Sanctifier, and 





thus refuse to give the Holy Trinity the glory 
and joy of saving him? How dare he add one 
lost immortal soul to the dread kingdom of evil 
and darkness? And then, when he has dared to 
do all this, to add to his evil by charging God 
with it, and saying ‘‘J would, but thou wouldst 
not!” oh, let the love of Christ at once make 
him tremble with fear, when remembering his sin, 
and rejoice with joy unspeakable when remem- 
bering his Saviour ! 

I notice, secondly, that Jesus Christ is seeking to 
save sinners, even as the shepherd sought the lost 
sheep, and the woman the lost piece of silver. 
Jesus does not retire into mysterious darkness to be 
sought for by the sinner, as if He were unwilling to 
be found. But He comes forth searching for his sheep 
—for all who will hear his voice and follow his steps. 
And thus while He is found of all who seek him, 
how often is He “‘found of those who sought Him 
not,” but whom He Himself has sought and found? 

And in how many ways, in what sundry times 
during life, and in what divers manners, does the 
Lord search for us! Could we indeed understand 
all his ‘‘ ways,” we would doubtless discover Him 
continuously dealing with us in a thousand forms 
in which at present we see Him not. Jesus comes 
to us in what we call Nature, though it is but the 
channel of the supernatural, Thus the heavens 
declare his glory, and the earth is full of his glory, 
though we see it not. He maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good ; sendeth his rain on the 
just and on the unjust ; He is kind unto the unthank- 
ful and to the evil; He ‘‘never leaves Himself 
without a witness, in that He does good, and 
gives rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling 
our hearts with joy and gladness”—yet we may 
not see in all this a message of his goodwill to 
man. He gives us parents, to bring us to the 
Father in heaven ; and brothers, to bring us to the 
true Brother ; and friends, to bring us to the true 
Friend ;—but we may never see Him in these our 
loving relations, nor hear his voice. He sends us 
mercies, that we might be led by them to the 
spring from which these flow, and which itself is 
a fountain of living and ever-flowing water. He 
sends us chastisements to make us pause and think, 
and hear his voice; ‘but yet we may “despise” or 
**faint under” our sorrow, and .never meet our 
Father who is sending it, and seeking. to win us by 
it. He permits us to feel the emptiness, the poverty, 
the want of rest and peace in self and sin, that 
we may be brought to Him, the only rest of 
the weary and heavy-laden, but we refuse to go. 
He gives us conscience,—which is verily neither 
of the devil, the world, or the flesh,—to rebuke 
us, terrify us, drive us from evil, and also to smile 
on us and bless us when we hear his voice in it 
for good ; but we may refuse to obey his voice in it. 
Above all, and as interpreting and explaining all, 
He has given to us his holy word, with all the 
Revelation it contains of what holy men have 
known of God; with all Christ’s own divine and 
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glorious life of love; with his words of truth and 
works of mercy. He has there recorded the history 
of Christ’s atoning death for sinners ; and “‘ greater 
love can no man show than this man, that He 
should give his life for his friends:” ‘in this was 
manifested the love of God, that He gave his 
Son to be a propitiation for sins.” Add to all this, 
the striving of his Holy Spirit with us and in us ; 
the words of truth and love spoken to us from 
the lips of the living and the dead; the Lord’s 
Days, in which even in their very silence we are 
invited to come to the risen Saviour for rest ; 
the preaching of the gospel and the grace of God 
to every person; the holy sacraments, in which 
Christ and the blessings of the gospel are pictured 
to us in fitting symbols, and given to us freely 
as the water sprinkled on our infant brow, or the 
bread and wine that nourish our mortal bodies. Oh! 
it is utterly impossible to enumerate the various 
ways in which, “with all his heart, all his soul, 
and all his strength,” Jesus Christ seeks to save 
lost sinners whom He loves even as He loves Him- 
self! Surely the one fact, that He has Himself come 
‘to seek and save the lost,” includes it in every 
other proof of love and of ‘‘ good-will to man !” 

Let no one therefore excuse his sin and loss, as 
if he were doomed. Every sinner is doomed— 
but no man is doomed to bea sinner. It is not 
men who are knocking at Christ’s door, bolted and 
barred against them by some unknown, mysterious, 
and inexplicable decree; but it is men shutting 
their door against Christ, bolting and barring it by 
the decree of their own self-will, itself the mystery 
of iniquity. ‘‘ Behold I stand at the door and 
knock: if any man will open unto Me, I will come 
in and sup with Him and he with Me.” 

Thirdly, another truth regarding the love of 
Christ is revealed in these parables, and that is, His 
joy when a lost sinner is saved. .The shepherd 
rejoiced when the lost sheep was found ; the woman 
called her neighbours to rejoice with her when the 
lost piece of money was recovered ; and the father 
rejoiced when the prodigal returned, saying, “‘ Let 
us eat and be merry, for this my son was dead and is 
alive again, he was lost and is found.” Even thus, 
says Christ, there is joy among the angels in heaven 
over one sinner who repenteth. But if there is joy 
among the angels, much more is there joy in the 
heart of Christ, for He is ‘‘ better than the angels.” 
Their joy is in sympathy with his. Men also are 
more precious to Him than they can be to the 
angels ; for men are bone of his bone and flesh of 
his flesh, Angels are but the ministers to his 
brethren, who are the heirs of salvation. 

“There is joy in the presence of the angels of 
God over one sinner that repenteth!” The con- 
version of a sinner might possibly give little joy 
to his nearest friends on earth ; while to some, alas ! 
it might give positive annoyance and excite feel- 
ings only of dislike or contempt. In no case would 
it be of any general interest beyond the small circle 
of a few true Christians. To any one of them, how- 





ever,—to the Christian parent, for example, of the 
sinner thus restored to himself and to his God,—no 
event in life could happen which would be a 
source of deeper gratitude and joy. But when we 
turn from this ignorant, selfish world, with its false 
views of what is man’s true greatness and gain 
to heaven and its inhabitants, we learn from Christ 
that ‘‘there is joy in the presence of the angels of 
God over one sinner that repenteth!” Only think 
of it! Think of the value of repentance in the esti- 
mation of the mighty angels, so great in head, in 
heart, and in possession of an experience gathered 
from human history, and from all they have seen, 
known, and acquired, during long ages, from the 
vast kingdom of God. What undying love must 
they possess when the salvation of one of the worst 
sinners on earth wakens up their joy to new bursts 
of heavenly song—even as the breaking forth of a 
beam of light from the margin of a midnight 
cloud fills the woods of the warm South with the 
songs of nightingales; or as the first rays of 
the morning sun call forth the larks from every 
meadow in our Northern land to their early hymns 
of praise. And it may be that the repentance of any 
sinner (however common, by the grace of God,) is 
yet a constant wonder to angels, who know his 
former ignorance, pride, lusts, or mysterious indif- 
ference to the things of God, and the long time 
in which he refused to repent, and the gracious 
divine influences which he so wilfully resisted. Does 
not the deliverance of a sailor from the sea excite 
gratitude among the members of his family ; but 
should there arrive from the snows and icebergs 
of the frozen North, one old sailor who had ac- 
companied Franklin on his last voyage, would not 
the news spread over the whole world ; men crowd 
around him to gaze on his weather-beaten counte- 
nance; thousands grasp his hand and bid him 
welcome; and would there not be more joy than 
over ninety-and-nine seamen who had escaped the 
perils of the deep? Joy would spread everywhere, 
like an aurora, for this son who was dead and is 
alive, who was lost and is found ! 

Let all of us give joy to Christ, to the angels, 
and to the Lamb, by holding fast our confidence in 
Jesus. 

‘*He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting 
life: and he that believeth not the Son shall not 
see life; but the wrath of God abideth in him.” 

** And we have seen and do testify that the 
Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world. 
Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of 
God, God dwelleth in him, and he in God. And 
we have known and believed the love that God 
hath to us. God is love; and he that dwelleth in 
love dwelleth in God, and God in him. Herein is 
our love made perfect, that we may have boldness 
in the day of judgment : because as He is, so are we 
in this world. There is no fear in love; but perfect 
love casteth out fear: because fear hath torment. 
He that feareth is not made perfect in love. We 
love Him, because He first loved us.” 
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ON THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
PART L 


Ir may be remarked in the history of nearly all | 
the sciences, and more particularly in that of 
|| Geology, that a fresh impulse is given to them 

from the moment that they become connected with 
the history of mankind. A partially organised 
world, adapted only for the sustenance of fishes 
|| and the multiplication of gigantic Saurians, is but 
|| a comfortless and unattractive object on which our 
minds may dwell. But so soon as any trace of 
|| man appears as the tenant of the young earth, our 
sympathies are immediately awakened, and we in- 
|| quire with eagerness as to the how, the when, and 
| the where of our remote ancestors’ existence. 

This truth was never better exemplified than by 
the impression made on the scientific and unscientific 
| public, when a few years ago it was credibly 
|| affirmed that works of human art, namely, flint 
| weapons or tools (such as to this day are used by 
savage nations), had been found at a depth of 20 
|| feet or more in soil apparently undisturbed ; and, 
|| still more lately, that portions of a human jaw were 
discovered in similar circumstances, These revela- 
| tions were made at Abbeville and Amiens within 
a short distance of the great highway from Loudun 
to Paris. They were brought to notice by M. 
Boucher de Perthes, a gentleman of Abbeville. 

It will be our object in this article to state in 
as lucid a manner as we can the causes of the 
|| interest which attaches to these discoveries, and 
|| the inferences fairly deducible from them. But as 
no fact of the kind can be duly appreciated except 
when taken in connection with other facts to 
which it is related, we must of necessity glance at 
| the past and present state of the science of geology 
so far as it deals with organic remains, or what the 
older writers called extraneous fossils found under 
ground.* Many of these, especially shells or fishes, 
and stems of trees, were found firmly imbedded 
in rock, often at vast depths below the surface, 
and evidently could not be of a later age than the 
firm strata by which they were encased. But a 
different class of remains, and those chiefly be- 
longing to the higher order of animals called Mam- 
malia, were from time to time uncovered, chiefly 
| in those loose beds of gravel, clay, and earth, which 
'| everywhere envelop the harder structure of our 
globe, which are rarely of any great depth, and 
| which may be removed and replaced either by 
floods or by the hand of man, without such dis- 
|| placement being easily detected. 

Down almost to our own time the last-named 





* In the language of a hundred years ago, “ fossil” 
was a term applied to any specific mineral or substance 


found in or belonging to the earth; but shells, bones, 
trees, and other animal or vegetable substances enclosed 
in the strata, and more or less mineralised, were called 
extraneous fossils, 





class of fossils have been held to owe their posi- 
tion and preservation to the deluge of Noah; 
nor was there anything unreasonable in this 
opinion at the date when it was generally held. 
Geology, on the one hand, was amply employed 
in attempting to classify and arrange in order the 
series of rocks whose persistent character and 
regular succession gave a definitiveness to the in- 
quiry of which the young science then stood greatly 
in need ; while on the other hand, Paleontology, a 
science still younger and less understood, was only 
beginning to enable men to characterise with cer- 
tainty the nature of the animals to which the re- 
mains belonged, and thence to deduce an inde- 
pendent proof that successive populations existed 
over large spaces, each occupying a period of 
time of unknown length, during which the deposit 
must have been formed to which the remains be- 
longed. The general mass of rubbish which invests 
the surface of the earth might well be deemed the 
result of the only water-flood on a vast scale, of 
which history has preserved the record: and as the 
bones exhumed evidently belonged to various kinds 
pf animals, it was not unreasonable to suppose that 
some of these at least were relics of that generation 
of Man whose wholesale destruction by the Noachian 
deluge Scripture so emphatically chronicles. With 
the habits of superficial observation and large 
@ priori deduction which is to be found in the early 
history of all sciences, popular belief identified most 
of these bones as human remains, and enhanced the 
marvel of their thus being found at all, by assuming 
that the longevity of the antediluvians was matched 
by the colossal structure of their bodily frames. 
These bones we now know for the most part to 
have belonged to the tribe of elephants, though 
others, of the horse, ox, and deer, might less un- 
reasonably have been attributed to men of gigantic 
stature. 

Hence it appears that the reluctance to admit 
that any bones or relics properly called fossil, 
belong to Man, is an opinion or prepossession of 
modern date. The genius of Cuvier, leaving almost 
out of sight the feeble attempts of his predecessors 
to classify and interpret organic remains, rendered 
his opinion almost a law to his own and the succeed- 
ing generation. He was the Newton of his own 
science, and we cannot wonder that those whom 
he taught should be apt to strain his conclusions 
even beyond the limits which they necessarily or 
naturally suggested. It was Cuvier who all but ban- 
ished human fossils from the catalogues of museums : 
it was he who taught the art of referring even a single 
bone, or a fragment of one, to the animal skeleton 
of which it once formed a part. It was he who, 
advancing still further, taught how an animal, un- 
described and extinct, might in a manner be recon- 
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structed from the indications of a few of its osseous 
remains, and its habits and functions defined. His 
most popular work—a summary of the chief results 
of a laborious life of incessant observation — en- 
titled ‘‘A Discourse on the Revolutions of the 
Globe,” is in fact the most specific treatise on the 
agitated question of the Antiquity of Man which 
appeared previous to the recent volume of Sir Charles 
Lyell. The numerous questions raised in these 
works may conveniently be reduced to two of 
leading importance: First, Was mana contemporary 
with any of those animals whose remains are truly 
fossil? Secondly, Is it possible to find a date for 
the period when these animals existed; in other 
words, to connect geology with ordinary chronology 
by assigning in years or centuries the duration of 
any bygone Geological Period ? 


It has been already said that so far from the 
existence of human relics in a fossil state being 
formerly deemed incredible, it was ages ago the 
prevalent opinion that his remains predominated 
amongst those casually disinterred from undis- 
turbed strata. It was in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century that the nature of organic 
fossils began to be carefully observed by such emi- 
nent men as Hooke, Leibnitz, and Bartholin. The 
elephantine remains which have since excited so 
much notice were at that time justly recognised, 
even in countries so far north as Iceland. Nearly 
one hundred years later, Gmelin and Pallas fully 
described the occurrence in Siberia, in numbers 
almost incredible, of remains of the elephant, rhi- 
noceros, and buffalo, in the alluvial plains of that 
most inhospitable country. Myriads of skeletons 
of those huge mammalia must repose in the frozen 
soil of the territories adjacent to the Arctic Sea. 
They are supposed by Tilesius far to exceed in 
number the whole existing race of elephants, Of 
these, portions are annually disclosed by the erosion 
of the rivers Obi, Lena, and Wilui, the ivory of the 
tusks alone forming a considerable article of trade. 
But Pallas had the good fortune to be either himself 
the eyewitness, or to have the opportunity of 
establishing by reliable evidence, a fact of singular 
importance, and yet singularly improbable. The 
fact was, that in some instances the carcases of 
these supposed antediluvian monsters were found 
nearly entire, preserved in the ever-frozen soil of 
that coldest region of the known globe. The bar- 
barous natives expressed the fact by the clumsy 
tradition that the North produced huge animals 
which had their abode underground ; such being the 
meaning of the word mammoth thus applied to the 
elephantine remains. Pallas possessed himself of, 
and transmitted to St. Petersburg, portions of a 
rhinoceros, including muscles, skin, and hair. It is 
worth referring to his original account (in the“‘ Peters- 
burg Transactions” for 1772) to gather the details, 
to observe the amazement which he felt at such 
a discovery, and the incredulity which he knew 
that it would excite had he not unquestionable 





proofs of the fact to exhibit in the fleshy specimens 
which he caused to be dried in a stove at Jakutzk, 
and then transmitted to the Imperial Museum. 
Since the time of Pallas carcases of elephants with 
the integuments and hair have been found on the 
course of the Lena and on the shores of the Polar 
Sea, especially the one described by Adams and 
Tilesius (‘‘ Mem. de St. Pétersbourg,”’ tome v. 1815). 
It was discovered in 1799 by the Tungusian chief 
Schumachoff, and the skeleton was removed in 1806 
by Adams to St. Petersburg. The flesh was then 
still ‘“‘raw and bloody,” although for years it had 
been a prey to bears and foxes, and even to the 
domesticated dogs of the natives. The skin was 
entire, and required ten men to lift it, It was 
covered with hair fourteen inches long, and the 
mane was at least twice as long.* No geological or 
zoological discovery, not even those of Abbeville 
and Amiens, has ever served to connect more closely 
the present age of the world—which is by pre- 
eminence the Human period—with that when the 
earth was peopled even in the desolate North with 
those gigantic mammals. Pallas himself did not 
fully perceive the inevitable consequence, which was 
promptly deduced by Playfair and the Huttonians, 
that the Siberian elephant and rhinoceros were 
indigenous there, and lived and died in circum- 
stances of climate similar to the present ; for by no 
other conceivable process could the conservation of 
entire carcases be achieved than by their being 
frozen up as soon as life had departed. 

The next step remained for Blumenbach and 
Cuvier—to show that these remains differ from the 
elephants and rhinoceroses which now exist on the 
globe. They belong to extinct species. According 
to the now unanimous opinion of geologists, they 
were species fitted by their structure and habits for 
residence in high northern latitudes, and have dis- 
appeared not from any change of climate which has 
necessarily unfitted those countries for their sup- 
port, but from geological catastrophes, or from the 
inroads of civilisation, or from other more obscure 
causes which from time to time displace or extin- 
guish species. The disappearance of the Beaver 
from Northern Europe, where its remains are not 
unfrequently found, has occurred comparatively 
recently. The Dodo has become extinct within 
about two centuries ; and the gigantic bird of New 
Zealand, the Moa, seems, if lost now, to have been 
seen within the memory of man. The age of any 
fossil cannot therefore be estimated, even rudely, 
from the mere fact that the species is now extinct. 
It may have disappeared last year, or a century, or 
ten thousand years ago. Its geological, or relative, 
age may best be inferred either from its underlying 





* We notice with pleasure that the Russian Academy 
is taking steps for the gg ae of future specimens 


of the Siberian mammals. Hundreds of these, no doubt, 
have been dispersed in the half-century which has elapsed 
since the discovery of Schumachoff, but the ivory tusks 
alone are regarded by the natives. 

+ Some specimens are believed still to linger in a 
remote locality in the 8. W. of Norway. 
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other formations plainly distinct, which required 
peculiar causes and a great length of time for their 
deposition—or from association with other fossils, 
indicating a colder or a more tropical climate than 
the present, or necessitating the presence of the 


| ocean where now we have dry land. Any of these 
| tests, discriminatingly applied, may compel us to 


assign a very great though indefinite antiquity to 


| certain fossils and to the strata which contain them. 


No geologist will now assume that the occurrence 
of Human fossils (if such exist), or undoubted traces 


| of human handiwork, is to be discussed on different 
| grounds of argument from that of relics of the lower 
| animals. Satisfy us that the skull or femur of a man 


has been found in true (not merely apparent) associa- 
tion with other fossil bones or shells or plants, and we 
shall feel bound to admit that those creatures were 
geologically contemporaneous with our species. We 
have already observed that the writings of Cuvier 
contain a most complete and impartial examination 
of the geological Antiquity of Man. If later dis- 
coveries have undoubtedly added to the facts which 
throw light on this interesting inquiry, they can 
hardly be said to have changed the principles on 
which it is to be conducted. 

We find Cuvier resting the conclusion, that man 
was the latest of the zoological orders to appear on 
the earth’s surface, on the strictly inductive ground 
that his remains are only found in the most recent 
of the superficial formations. He disposed of the 
alleged human fossils of Scheuchzer, Spallanzani, and 
of other and older writers, gradually narrowing the 
field of this occurrence so asto include only formations 
known or believed to be still in the progress of deposi- 
tion, such as peat moss, and the shelly limestone of 
Guadaloupe, in which a real human skeleton has 
been discovered. But in such absolutely modern 
strata are found, besides, remains of only ewisting 
species of wild or domestic animals, such as the 
deer, pig, horse, and ox. In that older formation 
called diluvium, in which (as in Siberia, for example, 
as well as in many parts of Europe and North 
America) elephantine and other true fossils are 
found, in the time of Cuvier no human relic what- 
ever had, as he held, been discovered. Nor was 
this owing, as he very clearly showed, to a com- 
parative want of durability in the bones of man, 
which he believes to rival in this respect those of 
any other animal. The conclusion which he thence 
drew was perfectly sound and unanswerable, unless 
contrary facts were brought to light :—‘‘ The human 


| species did not exist in the countries in which the 
| fossil bones have been discovered, at the epoch of 
| the revolutions by which these bones were covered 


up; for there cannot be a single reason assigned 
why men should have entirely escaped from such 
general catastrophes, or why their remains should 
not now be found like those of other animals.” 
And in another place :—‘‘Where, then, was the 
human race at this period? Did the last and most 
perfect of the works of the Creator nowhere exist ? 
Did the animals which now accompany him upon 


the globe, and of which there are no traces among 
these fossils, surround him? Were the countries in 
which he lived with them swallowed up, when 
those which he now inhabits, and whose former 
population may have been destroyed by a great 
inundation, were laid dry again? These are ques- 
tions which the study of fossil remains does not 
enable us to solve, and in this discourse we must 
not apply for information to other sources.” In all 
this there is no affirmation that man was not con- 
temporaneous with the perished races, but merely 
that evidence was then wanting to prove the con- 
trary. This is still more plain from the following 
passage :—‘‘I do not presume to conclude that Man 
did not exist at all before this [the elephantine] 
epoch. He might then have inhabited some narrow 
regions, whence he might have repeopled the earth 
after those terrible events.” * 

These moderately-expressed and philosophical opi- 
nions have been too positively interpreted by some 
of Cuvier’s disciples. In the discussion as to the 
possibly contemporaneous existence of the human 
fabrications of flint weapons at Abbeville with 
the mammoth and rhinoceros, we find that one of 
the worthiest and most distinguished of Cuvier’s 
successors in the Institute of France, taking the 
negative side of the discussion, supports it on the 
authority of his eminent master. ‘‘The opinion of 
Cuvier is a creation of genius. It is not destroyed.” 
But it appears to the present writer that Cuvier 
had no general or a priori opinion on the subject, 
and that he manifested his readiness to surrender 
the conclusion which he had arrived at, in the not 
improbable case of new facts inducing him to do so. 
It may be allowed to us to hold that, had the facts 
been before him, Cuvier would, thus far at least, 
have taken the side of Sir Charles Lyell. 

Fifty or sixty years ago, comparatively little 
attention was paid to the loose and superficial 
deposits which cover the rigid structures of the 
true rocks. In the study of the latter, geologists 
found ample employment for their powers of classi- 
fication, The origin of granite and trap, the 
number, thickness, and succession of the ‘‘fletz” 
or secondary rocks, and the enumeration of the 
organic remains found in them, more than sufficed 
for the employment of the keenest followers of 
Werner or Hutton. It would be wrong, however, 
to omit noting that, even at this period, a few, 
particularly of the Scottish school of Hutton, felt 
the importance of interpreting the newest forma- 
tions of all; and in doing so anticipated many 
modern observations. Still, the classification and 
succession of these loose deposits and the intelligent 
study of the fossils they contain has been the 
characteristic work of the last thirty years, and in 
it Sir Charles Lyell has taken a highly distin- 
guished part. Betwixt the new tertiary rocks 


* These extracts are taken from Jameson’s translation 
of the ‘‘ Révolutions du Globe,”’ which I have compared 
with the original, The translation contains many in- 
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of the Paris basin, whose organic treasures were 
explored and almost revivified by Cuvier, and the 
beds of marl and peat in which we find Roman and 
Celtic antiquities as well as the bones of existing 
quadrupeds and abundance of existing shells, there 
has now been recognised a series of well charac- 
terised formations revealing a succession of cosmical 
changes, great in amount, and extending over a 
long space of time ; inversions of sea and dry land, 
alternations of a glacial with a temperate climate, 
long periods of comparative tranquillity and the 
consequent diffusion of animal life, with intervals of 
apparently violent denudation and catastrophes fatal 
to organic beings. 

It is this important and comparatively recent 
historic record which we are now trying to read, 
and which has an interest, if it has also difficulties, 
| of its own. The facts of which it consists are more 
analogous to the cosmical changes and events of the 
present age of the world than those treated of by 

the older geologists. The sands, clays, and gravels 
|| of what has been called the Quaternary period 
resemble the materials which the seas, rivers, and 
glaciers of our own age deposit or transport : being, 
moreover, on the surface of the earth, we acquire a 
more intimate acquaintance with them as they may 
be studied in the bed of every torrent, the cuttings of 
every road or railway ; in many instances, too, they 
are highly fossiliferous, and the systematic study 
|| of animals and shells, both recent and fossil, has 
|| at length enabled geologists to discover an orderly 
succession of these apparently confused rubbish-like 
strata, their comparative antiquity being traced not 
merely by their super-position, but by the gradual 
receding in the character of the animal remains, 
especially shells, from the type or form of existing 
species to that of species and even genera wholly 
distinct from those found in any quarter of the 
present earth. In a vast number of cases, for 
example, the clays and sands of those ancient 
shores of seas and lakes, which the geologist readily 
detects even in the inland districts of our own 
island and elsewhere, include so many arctic shells 
as to make it highly probable that, at the time of 
their deposition, the climate of Britain resembled 
that of Iceland or even of Hudson’s Bay ; and when 
we find at the same time and in the same neigh- 
bourhood travelled blocks of stone, such as glaciers 
are at this day transporting from higher to lower 
levels, and long mounds of débris resembling the 
moraines of the Alps, we inevitably conclude that 
great changes of climate have occurred during the 
period that these strata were forming. 

But if, in some respects, the quaternary or newer 
deposits offer facilities for examination and for 
reasoning by analogy as to their origin, in other 
respects their right interpretation is attended with 
especial difficulties. One, which is very manifest, 
arises from the fragmentary and incoherent charac- 
ter of some of the beds, and the seemingly capricious 
forms of stratification in which they occur. The 
former makes it possible to maintain that the fossils 





or other imbedded objects are not coeval with the 
original deposition of the beds, but have been 
introduced by subsequent disturbance and re- 
arrangement of their constituents. The latter 
makes it often difficult to infer the true order of 
their superposition or chronology. It is more than 
half a century since Playfair pointed out the error 
into which naturalists had been led from the 
circumstance of the remains of the Siberian 
mammoth being mixed with petrified marine shells; 
the fact being that the latter “have nothing in 
common with these remains ; they are real stones, 
and belong to another and far more remote epoch.” 
** Nothing,” he adds, ‘‘can show in as strong a 
light the necessity of distinguishing the different 
condition of fossil bodies, united by the mere 
circumstance of contiguity before we draw any 
inference as to their having a common origin.” * 
The very same question as to ‘‘ contiguity” being 
an unsafe argument in favour of ‘‘contemporaneity” 
has been raised in the recent, and, infact, existing dis- 
cussions on the Antiquity of Man. The flint weapons 
of the valley of the Somme, and those found ‘in 
Bedfordshire and Suffolk, are included in the same 
flinty gravel which contains remains of the elephant, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, cave lion, cave bear, and 
other large extinct species. Can we thence safely 
infer that man was coeval with those animals ? 

The question is a very nice one in respect to the 
evidence. It may safely be granted first of all that 
it would be unwise and unphilosophical to found 
too much on a single instance, or on two or three 
instances, however well authenticated. Thus, for 
example, so long ago as in 1715, a worked flint spear- 
head, associated with the remains of an elephant, 
was dug up near Gray’s Inn Lane, London, and is 
still preserved in the British Museum. In 1797, at 
Hoxne, in Suffolk, numerous flint weapons were 
discovered in company with gigantic bones and also 
with shells. But these isolated facts created no 
general impression, and led to no certain conclusion. 
In like manner the occurrence of worked imple- 
ments and of human bones in many caverns where 
they lay in close juxtaposition with remains of the 
cave bear, hyena, and other extinct animals, or 
were even covered by the calcareous crust which 
contained these, failed altogether to satisfy Cuvier, 
Buckland, or Sir Charles Lyell that the whole were 
coeval, But within a few years the multiplication 
of evidence of the continual association of works of 
art with the remains of the mammoth period has 
become so great and so constant as to give the 
greatest countenance to the contrary opinion. The 
discovery of worked flints which has deservedly 
excited most notice, that at Abbeville more than 
twenty years ago, was the immediate consequence 
of the character which the locality had acquired as 
a deposit of fossil remains, The gravel-pits of 
Menchecourt had been known to Cuvier, long years 
before, as a sure receptable of valuable mammalian 





* “Tilustr. Huttonian Theory,” 1802, p. 404. 
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specimens. He had a local agent, M. Baillon, by 
whom they were collected. In 1840, M. Boucher 
de Perthes, a gentleman’of independent means, 
who also enjoyed a government appointment at 
Abbeville, usefully employed his leisure in collect- 
ing similar specimens for M. Cordier, the well- 
known geologist. Wishing to accompany them by 
a specimen of the gravel amongst which they were 
found, he caused the workmen to bring a bagful 
of it to his house. On having it poured out he 
noticed amongst it not merely some fragments of 
bones but a worked flint ‘‘hache,” or weapon, of 
which the workmen took no notice,-but on having 
their attention called to it stated that they met 
with such frequently, but paid no regard to them. 
From that time to the present flint weapons have 
been continuously found at considerable depths in 
the gravels of Abbeville and other places in the 
valley of the Somme and in other parts of the 
north-west of France. Whatever may now be the 
difficulty of securing the authenticity of the worked 
specimens abundantly offered for sale by the pit- 
men, none whatever occurred in the earlier stages 
of the inquiry. If we throw entirely out of con- 
sideration all the specimens found or alleged to 
have been found during the last ten years, ample 
proof remains of the common occurrence of these 
flint knives or spear-heads in close connection with 
the fossils before referred to. The English expe- 
rience was identical. Sixty-five years ago a work- 
|| man in a gravel-pit in a rural part of Suffolk told 
the solitary antiquary (Mr. Frere) who inquired 
about them, that he had emptied basketfuls of such 
fashioned flints into the ruts of the adjoining road. 
He surely was no adept in the fabrication of modern 
antiques ! 

Of the reality of the discovery of these rude 
weapons and of their habitual and characteristic 
association with elephantine remains both here and 
on the continent, no doubt can exist. If the asso- 
ciation be accidental, how could it have occurred ? 

The origin of the gravel itself is not without 
difficulty. In all the cases to which we refer, it 
is essentially a flinty gravel. The flints are un- 
questionably derived from the great chalk forma- 
tions which mostly underlie immediately the so- 
called diluvial beds under discussion. This is 
peculiarly the case in the valley of the Somme, and 
as a general rule the débris composing what may be 
called the moveable strata of the valleys where the 
remains are found, are derived entirely from rocks 
included within the area of the existing drainage (or 
the hydrographical basins) of the present rivers. 
From this important fact we learn two things: 
first, that the configuration of the earth was much 
the same as at present when the quaternary beds 
were deposited ; secondly, that the forces which 
pulverised the strata and assorted and deposited 
their harder portions in the form of gravel and 
sand, were exerted within those circumscribed 
areas and did not take the character of even a 
continental deluge. It is difficult enough (we must 




















admit) to discover within the required limits dis- 
posable power adequate to the production of vast 
beds of shattered flints derived from whole moun- 
tains of the chalk formation. Geologists have 
indeed invoked the presence of glaciers, even in 
these low-lying valleys, to account for the presence 
of great boulders (always having their origin how- 
ever within the same limits) ; but even glaciers will 
hardly account for the peculiar and enormous 
amount of ‘‘ work” expended in the production of 
the flinty gravels. This, however, is not our 
present inquiry. The sand and gravel being found, 
how were the fossil remains introduced? Were the 
elephants and lions victims of the same catastrophe 
which pulverised and dissipated the chalk, or of | 
subsequent ones? Were they at once imbedded 
among the flints or subsequently? And do the 
answers to these questions apply equally to the flint 
tools or to any other human relics found with those 
fossils ? 

The uniformity with which, over vast areas of 
country, the same description of fossil remains is 
found amongst ‘‘diluvium” of similar composition 
and geological relations, affords the strongest 
available argument for assuming that the age of the 
matrix and of the fossils is one and the same. This 
evidence has almost invariably been regarded as 
convincing. But the introduction of the buman 
element awakened scepticism. Can it be so that 
the brute remains characterise the age of the gravel, 
but that the implements were introduced by a 
subsequent overturn and re-arrangement of the 
moveable deposits? It is certainly possible, and 
the traces of man are unquestionably more local 
and circumscribed than the fossils. This is the 
case so far as is at present known; but it is 
impossible to say with what results the newly 
awakened attention to human antiquities may be 
attended. In hundreds of gravel pits, at least in 
the south-east of England and north-west of France, 
implements as certainly fashioned by man as those 
of Abbeville and Amiens may yet be rescued from 
the indiscriminate destruction to which these were no 
doubt for centuries exposed. There is, however, one 
important argument for maintaining that the brute 
fossils were strictly coeval with the formation in 
which they now lie, that they were not imbedded 
in an older flinty gravel since removed by atmos- 
pheric or diluvial causes, and re-distributed along 
with the additional element of the human relics, in 
the gravel beds which we now lay open. This 
argument is derived from the orderly and con- 
nected manner in which groups of bones evi- 
dently belonging to one skeleton have been found 
in immediate juxtaposition. Just as it has been 
truly inferred in the case of the Siberian rhino- 
ceros that it must have been interred under an Arctic 
climate and near the locality where it was found, 
otherwise it must have been utterly decayed and 
dismembered, so we find in the history of the fossils 
of the Somme, that in the pit at Menchecourt near 
Abbeville, several years before the flint weapons 
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were noticed, M. Baillon (the same who collected | 
specimens for Cuvier) disinterred almost the entire | 
leg of a rhinoceros ;—entire, that is, as being a 
complete skeleton with the numerous small bones 
in their relative position,* which must consequently 
have been united by the ligaments, if not covered 
by the skin, when the deposit took place. A | 
precisely similar discovery was made in the bone | 
cave at Brixham in Devonshire which was most | 
carefully explored about five years ago by Mr. 
Pengelly and Dr. Falconer. They extracted from 
the ‘‘ bone bed” the entire skeleton of the left hind 
| leg of a cave bear, including even the patella, which 
lay almost in contact with a very perfect flint tool. 
In either of these cases it seems difficult, if not 
impossible, to suppose that the now extinct quadru- 
peds were not alive when the tools found indiscri- 
minately mixed with their limbs were being 
fabricated. 

It would unnecessarily prolong this sketch, to 
discuss the evidence which has been adduced in 


proof of the fashioned flints being unquestionable 
works of the hand of man. On this point it would 





seem that no reasonable doubt can remain on the 
mind of anyone who has seen the specimens now || 
distributed in many museums of this and other i 
countries. More difficult to decide is the question || 
of their being genuine antiques. But as has been || 
already stated, sufficient evidence exists that nu- 
merous flint weapons were found in the circum- 
stances which give them a geological interest, both || 
in France and England, long before there was any | 
inducement for forgery. Experienced antiquaries, 
such as Mr. Evans, believe that there are tests by 
which real antiques may be distimguished from || 
spurious imitations. But the general proposition | 
being granted, we may dispense with these details, || 
and allow that unquestionably human works have || 
been found in undisturbed gravels containing ele- || 
phantine bones, at twenty feet or more below the |! 
present surface of the ground. In the spring of 1863, | 
much interest was excited by the announcement || 
that a human jaw had been discovered in exactly 
similar circumstances. To this discovery we shal] 
first refer in the second part of this paper. 

JAMES D. FORBES. 








ON FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


Tue attention which has been drawn to Friendly 
Societies by the recent report of the Registrar, 
induces us to say a few words on, Ist, their present 
condition ; 2nd, the plans proposed for their amend- 
ment; and 3rd, the principles which must be main- 
tained if we would improve the present system. 

I. Their present condition opens to us a very 
wide subject. The number now existing is not less 
than 21,000; of these, 10,000 only have sent in 
annual returns to the Registrar according to the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament. Of those which 
have sent in the prescribed return, four particulars 
at the utmost are given in this report; viz. their 
name, place of meeting,the number of their members, 
the amount of their funds. In many instances only 
two or three particulars are given. It is obvious, 
therefore, that we can only arrive at a very general 
and imperfect view of their actual state. One 
thing which strikes us is the very small number of 
members composing a society ; sometimes as few as 
20, in a majority of cases less than a hundred. In 
Birmingham there are two large societies, which 
have an aggregate of 11,000 members; but there 
are above 60 whose numbers vary from 20 to 90. 
In some counties the average number of members 
is less than 80. In Kent, which has one of the best 
Friendly Societies, there are 74 other clubs, besides 
numerous lodges of Manchester Unity, Foresters, 
Shepherds. Of these 74, there are 18 whose num- 
bers average 42 each, while the funds in hand are 
less than ll, ls. a member. Moreover, until we 





* Baillon, as quoted by MM. Boucher de Perthes, Prest- 
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know what assurances the society has undertaken 
to pay, it is impossible to say whether these funds 
are sufficient or insufficient. Supposing the average 
age of the members to be under 50, and that the 
society is pledged to pay them 6s. a week in sick- 
ness, and 4/. at death, these funds may be sufficient 
to meet their engagements. But if the average age 
of the members is nearer 60 than 50, if they profess 
to allow 12s. a week in sickness, 10). at death, with 
a superannuation allowance beyond the age of 65, 
then these societies are manifestly insolvent ; and the 
sooner they are dissolved, the sooner the members 
join a more prosperous body, the less will be the 
ultimate loss, dissappointment, and suffering. 

It may be that some of these societies are among 
those which divide their money at the close of 
every year, and thus the members effect a sickness 
assurance for one year only. This is a kind of 
society which the Registrar regards with strong dis- 
satisfaction, as it precludes making any provision 
for sickness in advancing years. But as this is the 
very plan from which our practice of Life Assurance 
took its origin, we must not despise the day of 
small things, and condemn altogether an imperfect 
mode of making provision which may be the means 
of preparing the way for a greatly improved system. 
But this sum in hand of a guinea a member is large 
by comparison with some societies which claim to 
be permanent, and represent themselves as being 
in a very prosperous condition. The Royal Liver 
Friendly has some 80,000 members, but the accumu- 
lated funds would hardly allow the members 10s. each. 
The income of this society last year was 77,000/., 
but the salaries paid to officers and the expenses of 
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collecting amounted to no less than 35,0001., or | especially where pensions are granted for old age, 
about 40 per cent. In another society, which bears | the effects of public-house attendance are equally 
the attractive title of Friend in Need, the members disastrous. Those who are desirous of saving 
amount to 200,000, but the funds would not give | money are invited into the places where there is the 


each of them more than ls. a head. In a third | strongest temptation to spend. Thrift and frugality 
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society the general cost of management is less than | 


8 per cent. ; but the expense of collecting the con- 
tributions amounted to 36 per cent. of the whole 
receipts. The relation existing between the number 
of members in a society and the funds in hand is a 
very precarious, uncertain, and unsatisfactory test of 
solvency or insolvency. The engagements of the 
society must be taken into account, and also the ages 
of themembers. But a rough-and-ready rule, which 
admits of instant and universal application, is better 
than no rule at all. And if there is reason to doubt 
the solvency of a society which has 50/. in hand for 
| 50 members, much more may we suspect the sound- 
ness of a society which has only 25,000. in hand 
for 100,000 members. Among societies recently dis- 
| solved was one of 42 members, in which the funds 
were not sufficient to pay the burial money, putting 
| out of consideration the other claims; a second, 
| established in 1827, had only 24 members, each of 
whom on its dissolution received 81. ; and a third, in- 
stituted in 1791, had dwindled down to 32 members, 
each of whom. received on an average as much as 
401. from the assets. The most notable instance is 
one at Worcester, where a Friendly Society, in the 
| course of 36 years, had accumulated 11,000/. for 
about 900 members. But even this large sum was 
not equal to the increasing demands made upon it. 
Its insolvency arose from the fact that males and 
females were admitted at the same rates to relief in 
sickness and provision for declining years, and as 
| the number of females exceeded that of the males, 
the greater amount of sickness prevalent among 
females, and the longer duration of life, threatened 
to absorb all the funds of the institution. 

Where so many have proved insolvent, it is satis- 
factory to be able to name a few which have pur- 
sued their career of usefulness for a century, and 
are still in a flourishing condition. This is the case 
with some established by the Presbyterians in 
Ireland ; the Cork Endowment Society ; the Widows’ 

| Fund in Dublin, Cork, and Limerick, established in 

| 1750. There is, too, a small society in London, 

| meeting at Anderton’s Hotel, founded in 1760, 
which has nearly 40/. for every existing member. 

| There is another, the Royal Standard, meeting in 
Great Ormond Street, consisting of 4760 members, 
with an accumulated fund of 56,700/., which is 
remarkable for the sturdy and stout battle, or 
rather series of battles, it had to fight to get free 
from publican-bondage. For thirty-two years, suc- 
cessive landlords regarded the club as part of their 
property. At various times the Society had been 
transferred with the fixtures and goodwill, two of 
the treasurers had become bankrupt, and the box 
of the club taken in execution. 

While the great cause of the failure of Friendly 
Societies istthe inadequacy of the ratcs of payment, 





hold their court in the halls of dissipation and 
extravagance. The County of Kent Friendly Society 
has, in 35 years, accumulated more than 20,000/., of 
which 5000/. is surplus. This surplus is reserved 
for the additional relief of sick members, whose 
weekly pay has been reduced after their time of 
sickness has exceeded the specified term, and for 
the increase of pensions in old age. Similar success 
has attended the Hampshire Friendly Society. 
The secret of success seems to lie in this, that 
careful inquiry is made into the health and character 
of every person proposing to be admitted a member. 
We read in the introductory observations of the 
Kent Friendly, ‘‘ Our great care is to prevent the 
Society ever becoming bankrupt. We avoid public- 
house expenses, we treat the affairs of the Society 
as a matter of business, and not as in any way 
connected with pleasure ; and this we do, because it 
is a business matter of great importance.” 

The reports of the Registrar for 1861, 1862, give 
graphic details of the internal working of some of 
these bodies. At St. Ives there was a society of 41 
members who, in five years, were reduced to 30 ; six 
of them being above 70, six above 60, and ten above 
50. At Holt there was a club of 70 members; 
three of whom were above 80. At Chertsey, in a 
society of 51 members, no new member had been 
admitted for ten years ; 31 had been contributors 
for 30 years, the funds were 3651. At Brecon there 
was a society established in 1811, the members 
were limited to 80, but no new member had been 
admitted for three years, and the number was re- 
duced to 64; several of the members were above 
70, others were nearly that age. During the year 
previous to its dissolution, the society paid 141/. 
to sick members, of whom eight were on the per- 
manent sick fund. 

Coming events do cast their shadows long before. 
How many societics there are in the position of 
these described above. There is nothing which 
men resent more than the imputation that they are 
being duped ; and any one who attempts to expose 
the hidden rottenness of these societies must never 
expect to receive thanks for his trouble ; yet there 
are few ways in which those who wish to be bene- 
factors, whether they are conductors of the press or 
private citizens, could be of greater service, than by 
giving publicity to the financial condition of these 
societies in their own neighbourhood. 

These reports give glimpses of the injustice to 
which members are often subject, and of the 
practical difficulties of determining upon claimants 
entitled to sick pay. One writes to complain that 
out of 38/. paid to the management fund only 10/. 
was entered as received under this head, while 281. 
was spent in beer at tle monthly meetings and on 
the annual festival. Of another society a member 
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writes :—‘‘I have been served with the enclosed 
summons, by which I must lose a day’s work and 
pay 2s. 6d. for a dinner, or pay a fine of ls. 3d. 
for staying away.” Of a third the complaint is: 
‘*They make us pay 2s, for a dinner at Whitsuntide 
whether we are willing or not.” Of a fourth, a 
member writes to the Registrar : ‘‘ Will you please 
to inform me whether it is right for me and my 
three sons to pay a pint of ale a-piece every club 
night? We are abstainers; we are charged with it, 
and others drink it.” In a fifth, the writer speaks 
of travelling 76 miles to prevent being excluded 
from the club; his offence being that he had 
declared himself off the sick fund under a wrong 
rule. Another complains of a member being ex- 
cluded because he had carried wash across the yard 
to feed some pigs; and wished to know whether 
this was doing work contrary to the rules. Another 
wishes to know whether a person was entitled to 
sick pay who had fallen from the roof of his house 
and broken his arm in frosty weather, having gone 
there with the foolish object of looking after some 
pigeons. 


II. Various plans have been proposed to remedy 
the abuses and to remove the uncertainty of the pre- 
sent system. For 35 years the Rev. John Hodgson 
has endeavoured to draw public attention to the 
unsoundness of benefit societies. If any one has a 
right to be heard on the subject, this privilege may 
reasonably be claimed by the founder of a Friendly 
Society whose proceedings are marked with the 
accuracy and precision of an assurance office, and 
of an assurance office which offers to its members 
benefits unrivalled by any Friendly Society. Mr. 
Hodgson proposes measures very similar to those 
which have been propounded by the Friendly 
Societies’ Institute; though, from lack of influential 
support, the Institute has recently been dissolved. 
His proposition is that a central committee should 
be formed in London, independent of Government, 
to discharge the function of consulting actuary, viz., 
to advise and help in the management of every 
Friendly Society in union which is willing to accept 
its advice, and derive from it the help it may re- 
quire. The business of the committee would be to 
procure the best rules and the most accurate tables, 
to provide the most satisfactory mode of keeping 
accounts, to assist in auditing them, to examine 
annual balance sheets, to furnish necessary forms, 
to send down an officer to investigate extraordinary 
difficulties. The expense of this might be defrayed 
partly by the societies, and partly by the Govern- 
ment. The Chancellor of the Exchequer will gain 
considerably by the 2} per cent. stock he has created 
in the Post Office Savings Banks; why should he 
not provide an actuary to advise Friendly Societies 
on financial matters ? 

Legislation on the subject seems to be in a chaos 
of confusion. There have been Acts to consolidate, 
Acts to amend, Acts to expiain, Acts to continue, 
so that it is difficult to determine what are the 





exact provisions of the existing laws. Among the 
abuses to be rectified, care should be taken to forbid 
the compulsory levying of money for the annual 
feast, or the imposition of a fine for being absent, as 
well as to prevent unnecessary expenses at the 
monthly meetings. It would be a great check if the 
managers were required every three or five years to 
publish the ages of the members, to state how many 
were above sixty for instance, and to mention the 
number of members who had joined the society 
since the last valuation of the assets and liabilities. 
We trust that the Marquis of Lansdowne will bring 
forward the bill which he introduced in 1861. This 
bill, which is a permissive one, empowers a parish 
or @ union of parishes, to vote from the poor rates || 
one fourth part of the yearly contributions of the 
members. The bill is founded on one which was 
introduced and amended in committee in the year 
1818. The preamble of this bill, forty-six years 
ago, laid down the following propositions :—‘‘ The 
habitual reliance of persons upon parochial relief 
rather than upon their own industry tends to the 
moral deterioration of the people, and to the accu- 
mulation of heavy burdens, With a view to the 
reduction of the poor rate, and to the gradual intro- 
duction of a better feeling among the people, it is 
desirable that special encouragement and facility 
should be afforded to meritorious and industrious 
persons for rescuing themselves from the necessity 
of a resort to parochial relief.” 





III. We would direct attention to some general 
principles which may prove the germ of a better 
system. 

These principles are now generally adopted by the 
best societies ; and can readily be engrafted upon 


all societies which are convalescent. (1.) Local 
management for the distribution of benefits with a 
large area for the incidence of risk. (2.) Permission 
to members to enter for any single object of assurance. 
(3.) Pensions for old age, on the Government plan 
of Deferred Annuities. 

(1.) Local management is necessary to enlist the 
interest and secure the sympathy of the community, 
to impress upon all classes the conviction that they 
form one body. This, too, offers the only effectual 
preservative against the fraud to which Friendly 
Societies are exposed. ‘‘The Law of Sickness,” as 
Mr. Scratchley says in his ‘‘ Treatise on Friendly 
Societies,” ‘‘ still remains a mystery.” This need 
cause no surprise, when the difficulties of the sub- 
ject are considered. Sickness, unlike death, is not 
a broad well-defined fact about which there can be 
no mistake. There may be a feigned prolongation 
of sickness. Assurance Offices in London find it 
impossible to bestow that amount of vigilance over 
the ‘‘sickness” of members residing at a distance 
which will act as a sufficient safeguard against 
fraud. 

Moreover the precise risk for which provision is 
made in Friendly Societies is not sickness in the 
medical sense, but temporary inability to labour. 
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There are degrees of ill-health which are not attended 
with immediate inability to work. Labourers who 
are not members of a Friendly Society often go 
about their employments with disorders of con- 
siderable severity. Frequently those who are 
really in bad health get favoured by the foreman, 
and have their labour mitigated without aban- 
doning their daily task. Under local management 
the neighbours will not hesitate to tell whether 
the sickness is real or feigned. It will not be 
necessary to keep the sick member in thraldom, by 
asystem of espionage, by sending paid visitors to 
ascertain whether the member uses all proper means 
for the restoration of health, and duly observes the 
rules of the society. It will not be necessary to 
pass a stringent, arbitrary and capricious rule like 
the following: ‘“‘ No member receiving sick allow- 
ance, or claiming medical aid, shall leave home except 
with the written permission of the medical officer, 
setting forth the hours at which he may walk for 
air and exercise.” ; 

While local management is necessary for the dis- 
tribution of benefits and prevention of fraud, it is 
also requisite that the risk should fall over a large 
territorial area, such as the Poor-law Union, the 
county, or even the nation. Sickness allowances at 
moderate rates can only be guaranteed with safety 
by institutions which deal with an aggregate of 
numbers. Local societies with 100 or even 200 
members can never secure a fair average of risk. 
This alone would be fatal to their permanent pros- 
perity, even if their managers were in other respects 
fully competent for a difficult task. 

Mr. Scratchley recommends the formation of 
Parochial Friendly Societies, which shall be branches 
of some larger, or even national, association. The 
parochial societies will be under the superinten- 
dence of the clergy and other local friends, for the 
enrolment of members, the collection of contri- 
butions, the distribution of payments, subject to 
periodical supervision by the central body. The 
expenses of management to be defrayed by the 
parochial authorities ; the liabilities of the branches 
and the balance of their receipts ought to form part 
of the liabilities and assets of the whole association. 
Thus it will hold good, parochially, ‘“‘that which 
had gathered much had nothing over, and that 
which had gathered little had no lack.” If in this 
central association with parochial branches the pre- 
miums are fairly calculated, and aid given from 
parochial funds to defray the expenses of manage- 
ment and to secure supervision by competent 
actuaries, a considerable diminution could be made 
in the usual rates, and from the practical impossi- 
bility of safe competition, such an institution would 
absorb the members of all other clubs in the neigh- 
bourhood. 


(2.) Asecond principle is so obviously sound, that 
we almost shrink from mentioning it, viz., that a 
member should be permitted to enter for any single 
object—whether it be medical attendance, relief in 

















sickness, burial money (i.¢., life assurance), old age 
allowance (i.¢., deferred annuity). 

It is highly expedient, and indeed essential, that 
every one who enters for relief in sickness should 
also assure for medical attendance. But the mana- 
gers of many well-conducted societies injure their 
cause by gravely proposing to youths of 15 thas 
they should enter at once for objects so dissimilar 
as sick pay, burial money, and old age allowance. 
Surely it is asking too much of a mere boy, that he 
should look forward for 50 years, and purchase a 
deferred annuity to commence at the age of 65. 
We doubt not that youths may enter Friendly 
Societies with this high and laudable intention, but 
experience proves that they grow tired of their 
praiseworthy resolution before they are 25 or 30. 
It is indeed from this, that some societies which 
ask insufficient rates accumulate money if the ex- 
penses of management are moderate. Many become 
members for 5, 10, or 15 years, who eventually 
retire from the society, and leave all they have paid 
in its hands. The object, however, which wise and 
philanthropic managers have in view, is not to 
accumulate money for a few, but to induce the 
many to provide for future contingencies, This 
object is often frustrated by the lack of practical 
wisdom in setting forth the advantages they have 
to offer. It is surely unwise to check a provident 
youth from assuring for the contingency of death, 
because he is not prepared at the present time to 
provide for the contingency of his reaching the age 
of 60 or 70. 

If we were called upon to advise a thrifty youth, 
—that member, for instance, of the Shoe Black 
Brigade who gave sixteen shillings to the Lanca- 
shire Fund because he had sixteen pounds in the 
savings bank—we should recommend him to em- 
brace the advantages of a Friendly Society, in the 
following order: first, medical attendance ; second, 
life assurance or burial money; third, sick pay ; 
fourth, provision for the decline of life or a deferred 
annujty. 

It seems to us a great mistake that all Friendly 
Societies have not a distinct assurance for medical 
attendance. There are differences of opinion as to 
the importance of assuring for relief in sickness, but 
there can be none as to the importance of checking 
incipient sickness in its very earliest stage. The 
rate of payment for medical attendance has been 
estimated at less than one shilling a quarter; but 
as some allowance must be made for the expenses 
of management, suppose we call it six shilliogs 
annually. If a youth of 15 should follow our 
counsel, and pay six shillings a year for fifty years 
without requiring any medical aid, we should think 
it very unreasonable if he reproached us with 
having given him bad advice. Let him go on adding 
to his deposits in the savings bank, provided that 
it is a genuine savings bank and not a savings 
bank limited, which decoys the unwary by the 
offer of 44 per cent. interest on deposits, and an 
indefinitely large dividend on shares ; and it will be 



































| he should do more. 


| work with their heads. 
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time enough for him to enter for sick pay or to | Society for three very different objects in haste and 


secure 20/. burial money when he is 18 or 20. We 
should recommend the latter, as death may occur 
to-morrow, and his store in the bank is sufficient 
provision for all ordinary sickness, even though it 
should come in the severe form of a broken limb. 


’ The price for assuring 201. at the age of 20 is stated 


by Mr. Tidd Pratt to be 7s. a year. There are, 
however, some 30 life assurance offices which issue 
policies to the amount of 50/., at the age of 20, for 
about 15s. a year. At the age of 22, if he approves 
of this form of assurance, he can secure an allowance 
of 10s. a week in sickness up to the age of 60 for 
12s, a year. The total expense of medical atten- 
dance, 201. at death, and relief in sickness, will thus 
amount to ll. 5s. a year. Ifa young man does this 
by the time he is 22, we think he has done enough 
for the present, and may take time to consider what 
Before he determines what 
provision he can make for the decline of life, regard 
must be paid to the claims of wife and children. 
As such an one has commenced to earn his own 
livelihood, perhaps, at the age of 10, it is quite 
reasonable that he should seek to retire at the age 
of 60. This can be done by those who work with 
their hands, much more readily than by those who 
It will be a happy thing if 
the father of a family can provide for his own, and 


| make arrangements when he is at the age of 30 to 





purchase a deferred annuity which shall commence 
when he is 60. For every 5/. he can spare at the age 
of 30 he can secure an annuity of 2/., to commence 
when he is 60, by adopting the table wiere the 
money is not returnable ; or more accurately, for the 
sum of 29/. in one payment he can secure a deferred 
annuity of 12/. for the remainder of his days. 
Depositors who have in the savings banks as much 
as they require to meet endowments for children and 
similar calls, are often tempted to withdraw some 
portion of their earnings to be invested on good 
interest but bad security. We would recommend 
such to consider the propriety of investing from 


| time to time some portion of their balance, as one- 





fourth or one-third, in the purchase of a deferred 
annuity. We presume that they have already made 
provision for their families by assuring their lives ; 
they are now at liberty to take thought for them- 
selves in the decline of life. 

We have thus sketched the way in which a pru- 
dent youth may avail himself of all the advantages 
offered by Friendly Societies, without making any 
considerable demands on his resources, and leaving 
him at liberty to adopt any other plan which offers 
him equal or greater benefits without pecuniary 
sacrifice. No one can ever reproach himself for 
doing all that we recommend up to the age of 22; we 
are well aware that few will endorse our advice as 
to the purchase, or rather as to the mode of pur- 
chasing a deferred annuity, but as we propose that 
they should take seven years to consider it well, we 
feel that we incur no heavy responsibility. Accord- 
ing to the present plan, persons enter a Friendly 
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rey tat leisure. 


(3.) Our third principle was that no local society 
ought to grant annuities on its own responsibility, 
but simply as the agents of Government. 

By a local society we mean one of a limited 
number, where the constituency and the contri- 
butions are necessarily limited, unless their funds 
are supplemented by liberal contributions from 
honorary members, as is frequently the case with our 
railway companies and large employers of labour. 

Superannuation allowances and pensions for old 
age are deferred annuities. But length of days 
varies so much in the decline of life when the great 
climacteric is passed, that no society confined to a 
limited area, having its members drawn from one 
particular calling, can secure an average of risk. 
There is, in fact, a capriciousness in the duration of 
life when the duties of active manhood are fulfilled 
which renders the whole subject of annuities doubly 
hazardous. At this period of life fluctuations occur 
in the general laws of mortality for which it is 
difficult to assign satisfactory causes. Small societies 
may be ruined by two or three members living to 
the protracted age of ninety. 

Deferred annuities are especially valuable for 
females. This, which we have spoken of as the 
last object to be taken up by men, is the first we 
would recommend to women. The man ought to 
postpone all consideration for himself at the decline 
of life, till he has seen how it will fare with wife 
and children, The woman must think of herself, 
while she has only herself to care for. We would 





recommend young women who have remunerative 
occupations to do violence to the self-sacrificing, | 
self-forgetting impulses of their nature, and to pro- 
cure a deferred annuity in the most selfish way by | 
entering the class in which the purchase-money is 
not returnable. The facility with which this can be | 
done by those who have the will is truly wonderful. 


The mistresses of Parochial Schools have not the || 
opportunities of saving money which many enjoy. || 
But pupil-teachers receive, or have received, from || 
my Lords of the Privy Council, 75/. for their ser- || 
vices during the five years of their apprenticeship. | 
Now if, before they reach the age of 21, they || 
can, with the consent of their parents and such || 
friends as they may think proper to consult in the || 


matter, devote one-half of this to the purchase of 
an annuity, they will secure 25/. a year, to com- 
mence from the age of 60. There are few mistresses 


who have not the power of saving 25/. before they | 
reach the age of 25; this will purchase a deferred || 


annuity of 12/., to commence at the age of 60. 
In the wealthier, and even in the middle ranks of 


life, when a lady marries, her fortune is vested in | 
trustees, so that her husband can touch only the | 
The mode of deferred annuities || 
enables our industrious and enterprising workwomen || 


annual income. 


to secure their earnings for their own use in a way 
which is at once straightforward, safe, and prac 























|| corners thrown.” ‘This is not our illustration ; it is 





|| not to form a Friendly Society, but to give advice 
|| help. The course of legislation has rendered Mr. 


|| were when he wrote. Perhaps his counsels were 





|| will reproduce the resolutions he recommends all 
|| industrious workwomen to adopt :—First, I will not 


|| such a man cannot be worth marrying. Secondly, 
|, I will not marry a man who cannot maintain me by 
| his earnings; because my own hands will be fully 

















savings in a deferred annuity. 
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| chanism of poor Quashee, and know all about him, 


| pay Wilberforce a high compliment, addressed 
| him: ‘‘O massa Wilbyfoss, bress you, sar! you 
| hab white skin, but you hab black heart!” Now, 





|| motives for exertion.* But wishing is of no use, A 
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ticable. By the purchase of the annuity the spin- 
ster settles her savings upon herself; she is not 
likely to be sought for in marriage for the sake of 
her ready money; and when she has the responsi- 
bilities of a wife and a mother, she can devote her- 
self wholly to the welfare of husband and children 
without any dark forebodings of an ‘‘old age into 


the argument by which the Rev. W. J. Butler 
recommended this plan, or rather a less favourable 
plan, of deferred annuities in some lectures delivered 
in London twenty years ago. Mr. Butler gave these 
lectures at the request of the Society for Improving 
the Condition of the Labouring Poor—a society 
which we believe is still in existence, but which, 
as far as regards this mode of promoting social inde- 
pendence, is practically defunct. We should be 
glad to see them resume the subject. Why should 
they not come forward to form the Central Com- 
mittee which Mr. Hodgson desires to see organised ?— 


to all Friendly Societies who will accept of their 
Butler’s views much more practicable than they 
too good for the generation to which he propounded 
them. At the hazard of speaking to the air, we 


marry a man who has not a home to offer me; for 





employed at home. Thirdly, I will invest my 


We should be glad to enlist our 250,000 Sunday- 
school teachers in promoting the cause of social 
independence through the means of Savings Banks, 
Life Assurance Offices, and Friendly Societies. 
While their main object is directed to securing for 
themselves and their scholars the promise of the 
life that is to come, they might in some cases more 
effectually promote this object by evincing that 
they were wise in their generation for the life that 
now is. 

There is another class of benevolent workers to 
whom we would earnestly recommend the serious 
consideration of this whole subject; viz., the 
managers of all institutions which have for their 
object the relief of widows and orphans. These, 
with their numerous subscribers, supporters, and 
sympathisers, form a mighty army—a countless host, 
in which every one claims to be enrolled. These 
asylums are the glories of our land ; they are to be 
found only within the pale of Protestant Christen- 
dom. But we are told of those who seek for 
admission to their portals, that they were all highly 
respectable, living in a good position, in the enjoy- 
ment of every comfort, so that the fear of desti- 
tution or the thought of poverty never disturbed 
their minds. But prevention is better than cure; 
more blessed, more beneficial, more practicable. 
The remedial and palliative measures provided by 
asylums and almshouses are very weak, uncertain, 
and unsatisfactory, compared with the cutting oft 
of probable occasion for relief, which is furnished 
by the judicious improvement and universal adop- || 
tion of the measures we have attempted to advocate 
for the achievement of social independence. 

W. WEBSTER. 
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Ir is not so easy to get inside the mental me- 


whatever we may pretend. The negro, intending to 


a white man with a black heart is the only person 
that stands a chance of understanding the poor 
nigger. But where is this human motley to be 
found ? 

There is, indeed, an author, who writes D.D. 
after his name (which we suppress), who declares 
that he would rather have been born black than 
white, because then he would have had greater 





* A very, very small circle of readers may possibly 
recognise the author in question, if we quote verbatim a 
sentence of his in the same connection :—‘‘ I read ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ and it made me more philanthropic than 
I was before.” Probably the most magnificently vague 
sentence ever put into print. How philanthropic was he | 
** before”? ? : 





i 


white Doctor of Divinity might pine away with 
longing, and yet not come to be even a Spotted | 
Baby (see Hone’s ‘‘Every Day Book”); he would | 
only fret himself into an Extraordinary Thin Man || 
(see the same book). Mr. Carlyle makes no pre- || 
tence of sympathy. Serenely confident of his own |) 
white hide, he says, he ‘‘decidedly likes poor 
Quashee ” if he is only made ‘‘ glossy and supple” 
with ‘‘a pennyworth of oil,” and compelled to earn 
his pumpkin before he eats it. But what, after 
all, is Quashee without a banjo? It is probable Mr. 
Carlyle never played upon that instrument, perhaps 
not even upon a fiddle ; and though he has publicly 
told us that he went once to the Opera, it does not 
follow that he has ever been ic hear the Christy 
Minstrels. Oil is a hindrance to thrummuy. A 
man could not play on the guitar if his fingers were 
French-polished like a chair leg. But the negro 
is a lyrist, and is incomplete without his instru- 
ment. 

Still, we really know very little about negro 
music, 
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There was once a man who used to go about in 
society and air his misknowledge upon that very 
subject. His manner was to turn the conversation 
upon negro music, and then plump in with— 

‘*Pray, sir, do you know what is the invariable 
characteristic of those negro melodies ?” 

‘* Really I do not,” was probably the answer. 

‘¢ Their peculiarity is,” resumed the great critic, 
‘*that they invariably modulate into the subdomi- 
nant.” 

In this way our friend used to go about, glori- 
fying his own science in a hundred drawing-rooms, 
until, one evening, a gentleman had the courage to 
ask— 

‘* And pray, sir, what do you mean by modulating 
into the subdominant ?” 

The critic could not tell, and had to go into 
retirement until his disgrace had blown over. And 
the fact is, the majority of us know as much about 
negro music as he did. One thing we are assured, 
namely, that the greater part of it is not com- 
posed by negroes. But this only increases our 
curiosity.. It is notorious even to those whose 
knowledge goes no farther than ‘‘ Dred” and ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom,” that the negro is musical—is a musical 
mime. And one peculiarity (not noticed by Mr. 
Subdominant) runs through all the airs said to be 
of negro origin, a characteristic intensity of rhythm 
which is usually marked by castanets, feet, or 
hands. The scale of these airs is precisely that of 
the most cultivated modern races. It is not chro- 


matic, like that of the New Zealanders, or the 
Chinese, or the Arabs. What is more, none of these 
negro tunes omits, pointedly, notes which do actually 


exist by implication in the complete scale. Take 
** Auld Lang Syne,” and ‘‘ Ye Banks and Braes o’ 
bonny Doon.” Suppose they are set in G major. 
You will find the F sharp and the C missing— 
though both notes belong to the scale. There is no 
peculiarity of the same kind in negro tunes so- 
called. The question then occurs, to those who 
do not happen to be informed upon the subject, 
What is the musical scale of the unsophisticated 
negro? «Again, does he immediately, upon coming 
under civilised influences, adopt the ordinary scale 
of the civilised white, preferring the major, key 
(there being, we believe, no popular negro melody 
in a minor)? If so, it is a great sign of educabi- 
lity. One doubts if the Lascar or Chinese, who sings 
under one’s window in a scale so minutely sub- 
divided that the tune might pass for ill-managed 
monotone, would be so educable ! 

In regard to the general susceptibility of culture, 
the question of the musical capacity of the negro 
race is not at all an idle one. Mr. Mill, in one of 
his Dissertations, has hinted at the almost entire 
absence from modern thought of the idea of the use 
of music as a strictly moral agent... ‘‘ We are apt,” 
says Mr. Mill (we quote from memory), ‘‘ to con- 





found gusts of passion with moods of passion. The 
ancients held that the impassioned mood—the sus- 
taining at a deliberate pitch, and keeping diffused 
through the mind the crude, strong impulse which 
the untrained nature wastes—is the condition of 
heroic action ; and they looked to music as part of 
their educational machinery, and a very important 
part, too.” 

No doubt the idea of the educational use of 
music for high purposes will easily lend itself to a 
joke. Supposing negro colleges to be established, 
ought the Professor of the Banjo to rank with the 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, and ought his salary 
to be the same? But, laugh who may, the culti- 
vation of every innocent sensibility does really and 
truly create fresh possibilities of discipline: and 
why should any one fear to suggest that a soul, a 
morale, should be allowed to find its way into 
everything that will receive one? The white man 
has managed to get a good deal of entertainment 
out of (what he calls) negro melodies—out of one* 
he has got a psalm tune. It would not be a bad 
thing if he could, in return, show Quashee the 
Lyrist how to use so eminently social a talent as 
that of music for his own substantial improvement. 
A nigger thrumming his banjo in front of a log-hut, 
with a domestic audience, is a pretty sight enough ; 
but how if the nigger should, upon experiment 
made, be found capable of ‘‘ the Dorian mood ?” 

It will hardly do to contend that the black man 
ought not to be enslaved, inasmuch as he can sing ; 
for that is the very reason why people cage a black- 
bird, to say nothing of the fact that there is oriental 
authority for considering music and dancing to be 
the proper business of slaves. Nor will it do to set 
up a ‘‘fancy franchise,” and say that every negro 
who composes an oratorio shall have his chains 
knocked off. For if capacity to compose music on a 
grand scale is to be the condition of freedom, women 
may all be reduced into bondage—no woman having 
ever shown that capacity. It will not do, either, to 
found a doctrine of rights upon the mere power to 
move the feelings through, music, for who ever 
heard of the political rights of nightingales? Nor 
upon the intelligent exercise of the power, for who 
knows the motives of a singing mouse? We must 
go deeper down, in order to found our doctrine of 
rights, and we can so easily do it, that we are at 
liberty, if we so please, to use in the meanwhile the 
appeal ad misericordiam, and say, as a kind little 
girl might say to a boy who had caught a throstle, 
‘*Whatashame! LxeT THE PooR THING Go!”’ 


ZENEAS SAGE, 





* Not many musical readers will be startled to hear 
that the tune in question is ‘‘ Jem Crow.” 
not yet been noticed that, if “ Lubly Rosa” be played in 
minims, an ordinary listener will not know it from 


“‘ York,” the common metre tune attributed to Milton’s || 


father. 

















But it has || 
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| study. In its causes, its progress, its results, the 


| counterplots which it involved, it brings before us a 





| to encumber the page with them at almost every sen- 
| tence. 


| ledge step by step the many obligations which I owe to 
| it. What is here attempted is little more than a combina- 
| tion in one narrative of what may be found under the 
_ names of 

| of the Bib 
| the readers of Goop Worps should refer to the articles, 
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THE REVOLT OF ABSALOM* 


A BIBLICAL STUDY. 


BY THE REY. E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A. 


Tur broad outlines of this dark episode in the | 
life of David are familiar enough to most of us. 
We trace the righteous retribution by which sin 
was made the punishment of sin. We see the long, 
sad procession as it winds up Olivet, the grey, dis- 
crowned king weeping as he went. We hear the 
bitter cry of the father who refuses to be comforted, 
from whose lips there comes only the long, wailing 
ery, ‘“‘O Absalom! my son, my son, would God 
I had died for thee! O Absalom, my son, my 
son!” The history deserves, however, a closer 


motives of the chief actors in it, the plots and 


revolution half-accomplished, which, if it had been 
successful, would have changed the whole course 
and character of Jewish history, which, abortive as 
it was, was too closely intertwined with the for- 
tunes of the Psalmist King of Israel, and had too 
prominent a place in the discipline of his life, to be 
passed over heedlessly. 

What was it, we may ask, in the first place, that 
made such an attempt possible? A king gathering 
round him, as David had once gathered, the love 
and sympathy of his people, firm; vigorous, politic, 
maintaining order and redressing wrongs, would 
have left no opening for it. If the rash ambition of 
an impatient prince had prémpted him to enter on 
such an enterprise, it would have been crushed in 
amoment. It would not have driven the king into 
exile or endangered the safety of his throne. But 
the fact may not be concealed, that the character of 
David had altered for the worse. The dark sin of 
which he had been guilty spoke of a character that 
had lost its self-control, its truthfulness, its gene- 
rosity. His penitence for that sin—true and bitter 
as the accents of the fifty-first Psalm, and yet 
more, perhaps, of the thirty-second, prove it to 
have been—was not able (what repentance is?) to 
undo all its consequences, and to bring back the 
old energy and life. Over and above its direct 





* It has not been thought necessary in this paper to 
give references to the chapters (2 Sam. xiii.—xix.) upon 
which the narrative is based. To do so would have been 





They have been given, however, where other 
passages of Scripture help to explain or illustrate. To 
another book, for a like reason, it is more convenient to 
make a general reference at the outset, than to acknow- 


agen and places in Dr. Smith’s “ Dictionary 
e,” and I can desire nothing better than that 


chiefly by Dean Stanley and Mr. Grove, to measure for 





themselves the amount of what I owetothem. A like 
general acknowledgment must be made to the “Scrip- | 
tural Coincidences” of the late Professor Blunt. 

v—18 





results in alienating (as we shall see) the hearts of 


his most trusted counsellors, and placing him at 
the mercy of a hard taskmaster, that dark hour 
left behind it the penalty of an enfeebled will, the 
cowardice of a hidden crime, the remorse which 
weeps for the past yet cannot rouse itself to the 
duties of the present. He leaves the sin of Amnon 


unpunished, in spite of the fearful promise it gave | 


of a reign of brutal passion, because ‘‘ he loved him, 
for he was his first-born.”* Half suspecting, ap- 
parently, that Absalom had some scheme for re- 
venging the wrong which he had failed to redress, 
he has no energy to stop its execution. He shrinks 
only from being present at a meeting the meaning 
and issues of which he does not comprehend, and 
yet dimly fears. When the exaggerated report is 
brought back that Absalom had slain all his 
brothers, sure sign, if it had been so, that he was 
claiming the throne, and marching to it through 
the blood of his kindred, David’s attitude is that 
of passive, panic-stricken submission. ‘‘ The king 
arose, and tore his garments, and lay on the earth.” 
But a greater fault remained, to which, more than 
to any other, we may trace the alienation of the 
people. The policy which Absalom adopted could 
not have been possible but for his father’s fatal 
neglect of the one great duty of an Eastern king— 
that ‘‘ sitting in the gate,” as he himself had done till 
lately, as Solomon did after him, to do judgment 
and justice, to hear the complaints of any, however 
humble, who had suffered wrong. Failing also, as 
he did, to appoint any representative to take his 
place, it was no wonder that the hearts of the 
people should turn to one who had the cleverness 
to offer his own services to fill up the gap which 
they felt so keenly. Partly absorbed, it may be, in 
the plans and preparations for the Temple which he 
was not to build (2 Sam. vii. 2, 13; 1 Chron. xxix. 
2), partly looking to the future, with a sad fore- 
boding of the evils which the Prophet had foretold 
(2 Sam. xii. 11), he shut himself up in the recesses 
of his palace. No public procession or state cere- 
monial gave Absalom any opportunity to see him 
(2 Sam. xiv. 28). None but priests and ministers 
of state had access to him. ‘The influence of Joab 
and Bathsheba was paramount. Not the armies 
of Israel, but the Cherethites and Pelethites, 




















mercenary troops of alien origin, were his chosen | 


body-guard. Foreigners, Ammonites (1 Chron. xi. | 


39), men of Gath (2 Sam. xv. 19), Archites (Ibid. 


32), Moabites (1 Chron. xi. 34), were among his | 


commanders and counsellors. We cannot wonder 





* The words of the Septuagint Greck translation of 2 | 


Sam. xiii. 21, made about the year B.c. 271, and imply- 
ing, of course, a Hebrew original then extant. 
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that the national, the military, the lay feeling of | age of twexty-seven or twenty-eight, he found 


| the people, should be stirred up against a king who 
must have seemed to them given up to the influence 
of priests and prophets, of foreigners and women. 
On the other side, there was-a rival with all that 
could fascinate the affection of an Eastern people. 


| A kingly grace and beauty seem indeed to have | 


been hereditary in the family of Jesse. The elder 

brothers of David, if the prophet had looked only 
|| on the outward appearance, might each have 
| seemed worthy of a kingdom (1 Sam. xvi. 6). 
|| David himself was ‘‘ruddy and of a beautiful 
| countenance, and goodly to look to” (1 Sam. xvi. 
|| 12). Adonijah is described afterwards as ‘‘ very 
|| goodly” (1 Kings i. 6). Solomon, if we may apply 


|| to him in their first historical meaning the language 


of the Song of Songs, must have been the ‘‘ standard 
bearer,” the ‘‘chiefest among ten thousand,” the 
‘‘ altogether lovely” (Song of Sol. v. 10, 16). But 
Absalom bore away the palnr even in that noble 
race. ‘‘In all Israel there was none to be praised 
| for his beauty” like him. ‘‘ From the sole of his 
|, foot “even to the crown of his head there was no 
blemish in him.” The child of a marriage which it 
| had been the policy of David to contract during his 
reign at Hebron, in order to secure the alliance of a 
|| neighbouring prince, the King of Geshur, he was, 
|| so far as we know, the only son of David who, on 
|| his mother’s as well as his father’s side, belonged to 
| a royal house (2 Sam. iii. 3), and so far he started 
|| with this advantage even over his two elder brothers. 
| The very name which David gave him (Absalom— 
| Father of Peace), almost identical in meaning with 
that which was afterwards given to Solomon, indi- 
cated the hopes with which his birth was hailed, 
and prepare us for the deep, tender love which was 
shown even to the end. 

Of his life up to the time of the dark and shame- 
| ful history of Amnon’s guilt we know but little. It 
| lay in the nature of the case that he should bear 
some part in his father’s victories over neighbouring 
nations. The young, handsome hero, with his long, 
|| flowing hair, golden yet dark, it may be, like his 
| father’s (1 Sam. xvi. 12) and his brother’s (Song of 
| Sol. v. 11), must have been conspicuous among the 
soldiers of Israel, who told with wonder of “his 
exceeding beauty,” of the very weight of his bushy, 
| streaming locks. He must have-taken his place 
| among the sons of David who were “‘ chief rulers,” to 
| whom, if we give the Hebrew word the meaning 
which it usually bears, were assigned some functions 
|| more or less liturgical in solemn ceremonials (2 Sam. 
| viii, 18).* He married, probably about the age of 
'| twenty, and had three sons and one daughter. The 
|| sons are not named, probably as having died in their 
| infancy (2 Sam. xviii. 18). The daughter inherited 
.| her father’s beauty, and was named after his much- 
| loved sister, Tamar (2 Sam. xiv. 27). But at the 





* The Hebrew word Cohanim, elsewhere translated 
Priests, is here, in the Authorised Version, rendered 
| “chief rulers.” See, however, the article “ Priests,” in 
Dr. Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible.” 





himself with no son upon whom his hopes could 
fasten. There is something piteous in the sense of 


[Edited ky 


| 
| 


bereavement which leads him to cheat his sorrow 1] 


with the vision of a posthumous fame. 
pillar pointed, we may well believe (2 Sam. xviii. 15), 
as it rose in the king’s dale, to the secret source 
of his ambition and his crimes. He had been denied 
the blessings which fall to a father’s lot, and had 
no son to ‘‘ keep his name in remembrance.” The 
strongest yearning of an Israelite’s heart was thrown 


Absalom’s || 


back upon itself, after a short-lived joy, and his | 
feelings towards his own father were turned to |! 


bitterness and hate. 
The revenge which he took for the foul wreng 
that his sister had suffered at the hands of Amnon, 


did not shock the men of Israel as it shocks us. To || 


him, by the feeling of all oriental nations, belonged | 
the special guardianship of her honour; and subtly | 
as the punishment was inflicted, it was nothing | 
more than the monstrous turpitude of the guilt | 


deserved. Had David been truer to his kingly call- 
ing, instead of passing the crime over with « weak 
sorrow, and a yet weaker leniency, there would 
have _been no occasion for the vengeance which 
Absalom felt himself forced to take. The two long 
years of waiting which followed on his revenge, 


must have been a time in which disappointment, | 


irritation, bitterness against his father, were gain- 
ing, slowly but surely, the mastery over him. As 
it was, the death of Amnon left him (with the 
exception of Chileab, the son of Abigail, who never 
appears to have been in any way conspicuous (2 
Sam. iii. 3), the eldest of the royal house, and yet 
there is forced upon him a life of exile. We know, 
indeed, through the record of the sacred historian, 
how his father’s heart yearned to go forth after 
Absalom, but it does not follow that Absalom him- 
self knew it. All that came to his knowledge, it 
may be, was the fact that the whole nation was 


complaining of his father’s harshness in not bring- | 


ing back his ‘‘ banished one,” that it was necessary 
to have recourse to schemes, and disguises, and 
parables, as in the case of the widow of Tekoah, to 
bend the sternness of his resolve; that when he did 
return, there was no welcome such as might have 
opened once again the fountains of a filial love, 
nothing but the cold command, ‘‘ Let him turn to 
his own house, and let him not sce my face.” The 
motive of David may have been the wish to carry 
further the discipline of disapproval, to wait till his 
son was more manifestly penitent. The end showed 
how fatal that policy of expectation was, how terribly 
it added bitterness to the sense of alienation that 
had already been growing only too strong within 
him. 

It must have been even more difficult for him, as 
it is at first for us, to understand the conduct of 
Joab in this matter. At one time he is doing every- 
thing to bring Absalom back, at another he will not 
even see him, and meets his advances with a con- 
temptuous silence. The contradiction was, how- 
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'| was directed always to but one end. To make him- 
|| self great, powerful, indispensable, was the object of 
‘| his life. He had already gained a tyrannous power 
over the enfeebled king by his complicity in the 
murder of Uriah, and knew well how to use to the 
utmost the influence which the possession of that 
|| fatal secret gave him. 
'| be the only depository of power, bring Absalom also 
'| to his feet, and make him beg and sue for favour ? 
It is not till he finds that he has miscalculated, and 
that he has to deal with a character wild, impul- 

|| sive, passionate, that he finds it necessary to change 
| his course. It would not do to irritate a prince who 
| did not hesitate to burn the standing crops of his 





| 


Might he not, as seeming to | 





|| ever, apparent only. Cruel, unscrupulous, crafty, | he, if he were made judge, would do justice to all 
|| the policy of Joab, however tortuous it might seem, | men, winning, soothing, caressing, ‘‘stealing the 


hearts of the men of Israel.” 

For some months, till the end of the third year 
after his return to Jerusalem, the game was played 
out steadily. At last the hour long waited for had 
come—the plot was ripe. Seizing, probably, on the 
very religiousness of the king as an instrument for 
his destruction, he assumed himself the charac- 
ter of a devotee. He, too, following his father’s 
example, had vowed a vow unto Jehovah in the 
time of his affliction (Psalm cxxxii. 1), and that 
vow must be performed. With a subtle refinement 
of hypocrisy, he pretended that his thankoffering 
was for his return to Jerusalem. Strange as it 


| may seem to us that Hebron, not Jerusalem, was 


father’s ministers, if his wishes were not complied | to be the scene of the fulfilment of his vow, the 
| with. At last, after two years of waiting, two | 
| years of silence, misunderstanding, jealousy, the 
| breach is, outwardly at least, healed. The father | 
| and the son met once more, with all outward tokens | 


| of reverence on the one side, the son ‘‘bowing him- | 


|| self on his face to the ground,” with a truer sign in 
| the father’s kiss of returning love upon the other. 
|| It was, however, too late. The mischief had been 
|| already done, and had become incurable. Accus- 
| tomed to think of himself as the heir to the throne, 
|| Absalom must have seen with alarm the growing 
| love of David for Solomon, his latest born, the 
| indications that Solomon, and not himself, under 


| the training of Nathan and Bathsheba (2 Sam. xii. 
|| 25; Prov. iv. 3), was destined to be David’s suc- 


|| cessor. It would not do to wait any longer. It 
| was necessary to play a bolder game, if the prize 
was to be a crown. 


II. 
Tue first sign of the new course to which 


have beew impossible. 
the state and the strength of kingly power, the 
chariots and horses which gave him at once the 
nucleus of an army, the fifty men who served as a 
king’s body-guard, this was with Absalom, as after- 
wards with Adonijah (1 Kings i. 5), the first symp- 
tom of rebellion. 
or an energetic ruler to immediate action. 


|| bolder approaches to the desired end. 
the gifts of ready sympathy and kindly speech, 
|| which had once made David the idol of the nation 
(1 Sam. xviii. 5), he presented himself to the people 
as the redresser of their wrongs. Day by day he 
was to be seen, in the early dawn, where the king 
ought to have been and was not, in the “open 
place” at the ‘entering in of the gate,” listening 
to every tale of wrong, pointing to his father’s 
neglect as the source of all the sufferings of the 
people ; ‘‘ None will hear thee, from the king down- 
ward ;” holding out the hope of a better time when 


——— 








| 
| 


It would have roused a jealous | 
But the | 
ground was left open, as we have seen, for yet 
Inheriting | 





circumstances of Absalom’s life might well remove 
that strangeness in the eyes of David. In the 
unsettled state of the early years of the monarchy, 
it had probably been customary to offer sacrifices 
wherever the king might be; and the religion of 
Absalom’s youth had been formed at a time when 
Hebron was the royal city (2 Sam. v. 5). Many 
sacred associations gathered round it. It was a 
priestly city, a city of refuge (Josh. xxi. 11—13), 
the city of the ‘‘oak” of Mamre (Gen. xiv. 13), and 
the save of Machpelah (Gen. xxiii. 9). The king, 
at any rate, was known to have given his consent. 
Absalom might go as openly and with as many 
followers as he might choose, without exciting 
suspicion. He had accordingly invited, besides 
those on whom he could count as the ready instru- 
ments of the sudden coup-d’éiat which he had 
planned, two hundred men, representatives, pro- 
bably, of the chief families of Judah, who went 
with him ‘‘in their simplicity,” as if to witness 
the performance of some stately sacrifice,—in 


|| Absalom had now committed himself was, as has | reality entrapped, to be won over, if that were 
|| been said, one which, but for the devout apathy | possible, to his cause, and, if not, to be held as 
into which David had apparently fallen, would | hostages to enforce compliance with his demands. 
To gather round him both | In the meantime messengers who were in the secret 


were sent through the tribes of Israel, and at a 
given signal were to raise the cry, “Absalom 
reigneth in Hebron.” 

At this stage of the history a new character 
appears on the scene, and one whose part in it is 
a conspicuous one. ‘Absalom sent for Ahitho- 
phel, the Gilonite, David’s counseller.” Some pre- 
vious concert is of course implied in that sending. 
The counseller, the companion, the familiar friend 
of David would otherwise have been the last man 
to whom the rebel prince would have entrusted the 
secret of his conspiracy. The greater his reputa- 
tion for counsel, ‘‘as if a man had inquired at the 
oracle of Ged,” the more would Absalom have 
shrunk from all contact with him, unless he had 
been well assured that that counsel was at his ser- 
vice. The motives of Ahithophel for this strange 
desertion of his master we are left to conjecture. 
There may have been jealousy of Joab, or the na- 
tural tendency to worship the rising instead of the 
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| let us flee.” ” 








| setting sun, or the impatience of a hypocrite at the 





| To that band Uriah, the Hittite, also had belonged 


| Uriah, was the daughter of Eliam, and therefore 
, the grand-daughter of Ahithophel (2 Sam. xi. 3). 


from the eyes of the people, it could hardly have 





| bably because they would have encumbered him in 
his flight (comp. 2 Sam. xi. 33), in charge of the | 
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round of religious services in which he was com- 
pelled to bear a part, affecting a devotion which he 
did not feel (Ps. lv. 13, 14). But deeper than all 
these, there was, we may well believe, the rankling 
sense of the shame of a dishonoured house, the 
desire to revenge the double guilt which had been 
the occasion of that dishonour. Ahithophel was 
the father of Eliam, one of the thirty-seven in 
David’s chosen band of warriors (2 Sam. xxiii. 4). 





(2 Sam. xviii. 39,) and Bathsheba, the wife of | 


Whatever secrecy might shroud the guilt of David | 


remained unknown to the friend who shared his 
inmost thoughts, who must have watched wonder- 
ingly the outbursts of passionate repentance which 
followed on the reproof of Nathan (2 Sam. xii. 15, 
21). And for Ahithophel at least, the subsequent 
elevation of Bathsheba gave no satisfaction. She 
might acquiesce in her own dishonour. He could 
not forgive the King who had murdered his son’s 
friend,and had made his son’s daughter an adultress. 
We may trace in the counsel which he gave subse- 
quently, a vindictive exultation. The king should 





suffer in kind as he had made others suffer. . His 
remembrance of the words of Nathan may have | 
been instrumental in bringing about their fulfilment | 
(2 Sam. xii. 11, xvi. 22. 

His adhesion to the cause of Absalom was, at | 
any rate; accepted as the surest pledge of its suc- 
cess. ‘*The conspiracy was strong ;” fresh adhe- 
rents flocked in from all sides. In the palace at 
Jerusalem there was terror and dismay. The king | 
heard that the people had gone after Absalom, 
and could not count on any adequate defence. 
The one command he had to give to those who yet 
remained faithful, was the cry of alarm, ‘‘Arise, and 
The members of his household, the 
inmates of his harem (Bathsheba and Solomon must 
have been among them), followed him as he left the 
city. Ten women only of the latter were left, pro- 








palace. In the midst of the general desertion, there 
were, however, some who remained faithful. The 
priests, raised to a new position by the policy of 
David, and looking forward to the completion of 
the new temple, for which he was year by year 
accumulating treasures; the mercenary troops, 
chiefly of Philistine origin, attached to the person 
of the king, partly by the real affection with which 
he still inspired those who were in close contact 
with him, partly by the foreign origin which cut 
them off from the national symapthies of Israel, 
and made them dependent on his favour; these, at 
any rate, remained steadfast. Unexpected proofs 
of fidelity came to comfort and sustain him. 

Looked at from one point of view, the conduct of 
David at this crisis might appear wanting in energy 


| lous acuteness, even in their earliest stages. 











and manliness. He does not act as most Eastern 
kings would have acted, resolved to crush the re- | 
bellion or to perish. Interpreted by the words | 
which remain to tell us of the inner workings of his 
soul, we may see in it the calm submission of a 
penitent to the discipline appointed for him. He || 
has sinned. This is the penalty of his sin, and he | 
must bear it. Out of this temper, so strikingly con- 
trasted with the hot eagerness of his youth (1 Sam. | 
xxv. 22), there’ grows a strange gentleness, an un- | 
selfish considerateness for others, a winning and | 


| saintly meekness which has hardly a parallel to it | 


in the history of Israel, which draws near to the | 
highest pattern of all patient and meek endurance. | 
He is reluctant to draw into the partnership of his 1 
dangers the foreigners who might otherwise find a | 
home in their own country. His offer to release | 
them from their ties had, as we might expect, the | 
effect of making them firmer and more loyal than | 
before. The words of Ittai of Gath speak of a heart | 
roused to unwonted nobleness : ‘In what place my || 
lord the king shall be, whether in life or death, even | 
there also will thy servant be.” He will not repeat || 
the sin of which the Israelites under Hophni and || 
Phinehas had once been guilty (1 Sam. iv. 3), and | 
expose the sacred Ark to the risk of warfare. 
has risen above the low forms of faith which saw in | 
it a talisman ensuring victory, and has received the 
truth of which it bore witness, the truth of an | 
Unseen Ruler guiding men with a loving hand || 
through the changes and chances of their life. || 
Solemnly, therefore, with all his reverence for the 


| symbol and for the ritual which gathered round it, | 


he sends back the procession of Priests and Levites. 
The worship of the Tabernacle shall not cease. The 
city shall retain that which made it holy. If it is | 
the will of Jehovah to restore him, he will return | 
to both. ij 

We catch, however, at this moment a glimpse || 
into a policy of something besides mere resignation. | 


| The priests remaining in Jerusalem may render him | 


more service than by following him into the wilder- 
ness. Abiathar, as High Priest, possessed the | 
‘Urim and the Thummim, and, through them, was 


| gifted with asupernatural insight. Zadok, also, was 


a seer, divining plans and schemes with a marvel- 


If 
they could remain in Jerusalem, apparently content 


| to acquiesce in Absalom’s usurpation, much might | 


come to their knowledge which would be useful for 
David’s guidance. Their two sons, Ahimaaz the 
son of Zadok, and Jonathan of Abiathar, might, | 
without much risk, act as messengers to carry the 
information. 
Without the ark, therefore, looking on the priests 
as they bore it back over the brook of Kidron, the 
king began the ascent of Olivet. Weeping, bare- 
foot, his head shrouded in his mantle, followed by 
men imitating him in these outward signs of woe, | 
he and those who shared his flight made their way 
up the hill, It was as one long funeral procession | 


of men wailing over the fall of all their hopes, not | 








He | 








_——_— 








| “O Lord, I pray thee, turn the counsel of Ahithophel 


| knowing what evil more terrible than any that had | The readiness and humility with which he accepted 
his position, leaving, for the sake of it, the home | 
which he had found with one of the chieftains | 
of the Gilead country, seem to indicate that he | 
inherited something of his father’s loving admira- | 


|, preceded it might come next. 


| that Ahithophel had joined the revolt, made the 
|| danger more formidable than ever. 
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The tidings which at this period reached David, 


He met them 
with the prayer which showed how much he dreaded 


| 
| tion for the son of Jesse (2 Sam. ix. 1—13). Now, 
the subtle wiliness of his confidential minister : | 


according to the story which Ziba brought, he 
had shown himself treacherous and false. In the 
into foolishness.” He met them also with a policy | general disturbance of the revolt, there might be a 


which showed that he could fight that subtlety | party, adherents of the old’ dynasty, willing to 


i promptitude .in act which had distinguished his 
| youth, were not yet departed. At the very moment | 


with its own weapons; that the quick resource, the | restore the kingdom to him, as its nearest represen- 
tative. 


when he was halting in his march, ‘‘to worship 


|| God” (a striking indication of the tenor of his 
|| hidden life), there came up another counsellor, 


|| second only in authority and in ability to Ahitho- | 


| phel, occupying, under the title of the king’s friend, 


a position not unlike that of the chief vizier of a 


| sultan or caliph. Like others of David’s chosen 


|| and attachment to the fortunes of the king. As | as aman of some dignity in the tribe of Benjamin, | 


| him one who could effectually aid in working the 
| counterplot of which the two priests were to be | 








officers, like Uriah and Ittai, he was probably a 
stranger and a proselyte, and bound both by interest 


| ° 
| Jerusalem. In the absence of any other evidence, 


7 





We know that afterwards Mephibosheth | 
indignantly denied the charge, and pleaded his | 
lameness as accounting for his remaining at |; 


| we have simply to set the word of the master | 


| . . 

| previous history. 
| . ree ae 
| to place much confidence in him. Originally a slave 
in the house of Saul, he had risen upon its over- 


| the lands of Saul, had amassed a fortune, appeared 


against that of the servant, and to judge by their | 
That of Ziba does not dispose us | 


| throw, had apparently taken possession virtually of |: 


it was, he came as one who saw in the king’s flight | could boast of fifteen sons and twenty slaves | 


a great personal calamity, with his linen robe rent, | (2 Sam. ix. 10). By David’s recall of Mephibosheth, 


with dust sprinkled on his hair, as if death had | 
fallen on his first-born. The king, however, saw in 


the leaders. Hushai, in the council-chamber of 
Absalom, fighting treachery with treachery, betray- 
ing all he heard to Zadok and Abiathar, would 
render service incalculably greater than anything | 
which could be gained by his presence in the field, | 
or by his sharing David’s exile. He, too, was to 
return to Jerusalem, and welcome Absalom with a. | 
simulated loyalty. 

Strange union, this, of faith, meekness, patience, 
such as we think of as belonging to the noblest 
temper, with falsehood, artifice, dissimulation, 
worthy of the meanest. Slowly in the character 
of any people, more slowly still in that of any 
Eastern people, most slowly of all, perhaps, in that | 
of Israel, have men risen to the excellence of | 
veracity. We must not think that the king’s 
religion was a hypocrisy because it did not bear at 
once the fruit of the spotless honour and un- 
swerving truth which mark the highest forms of 
Christian goodness. The Christian Church herself 
has to notice many like inconsistencies among her 
crowned martyrs. If Alfred and St. Louis were 
free from them, they appear in men whom we must 
yet respect,—in men whose trials were like those | 
of David, in Charles I. of England, in Louis XVI. 
of France. 

The arrival of Ziba, as they reached the brow of 
the hill, brought at once a fresh succour and a fresh 
trouble. In Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan, 
the king found one who reminded him of the best 
and brightest friendship of his youth. Lamed irre- 
mediably in his infancy, there seemed no fear of 





tivalry, He was a constant guest at the palace. 


————— 


and the grant to him of the lands he would have 


| inherited from his father, Ziba fell back to his old 
As a slave, he could hold no property in | 


status. 
his own right. All that belonged to him came 
once again under the ownership of the son of 
Jonathan. 
man to make a bold stroke to extricate himself from 


a position so irritating. The strong interest which | 


he had in blackening the character of Mephibosheth 
deprives his testimony of all value. 


well imagine, eagerly accepted. Wine, bread, fruit 
(probably the fresh young figs of the early summer), 


these were welcome enough to those who had been | 
forced to exchange the luxury of the kiug’s palace | 


for the rough life of the wilderness. In his grati- 


tude for this service, in the impulse of his indig- | 
nation against the baseness and ingratitude of one 

whom he had so cherished, David fell into the | 
trap which Ziba had so artfully set for him. The | 


estates of the house of Saul were cheaply purchased 
by the slave with the two asses and their burden of 
provisions, of which he had robbed Mephibosheth. 
The roads to the Jordan valley, which they had 
now to take, led them through the territory of 
Benjamin, and as the fugitives passed along one 
slope of a ravine, they were seen by one Shimei of 
Bahurim, who, like other members of the house of 
Saul, had never forgotten or forgiven the transfer of 
sovereignty to the house of Jesse and the rival tribe 
of Judah. Surrounded by his friends and fellow- 
chieftains of the Benjamites, shouting out across the 
narrow gorge, he cursed, as none but an Oriental can 
curse, with a foul-mouthed bitterness which David 
could never forget, and which, even after he had 


There was everything to tempt sucha | 


It is utterly | 
unsupported by anything in the previous or later 
history of the slandered prince. The supplies which | 
Ziba brought with him were, however, as we may | 
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once forgiven it, came back upon his thoughts, eight | time,* not less than the traditions of the Jewish 
years afterwards, in the hour of death, as demand- | Church, assigns to this period, almost to this very 
ing vengeance. Words of the vilest reproach— | day of David’s life, we hear the prayer which fol- 
‘*man of blood, man of Belial,” murderer and | lowed that day of shame, that short and broken 
scoundrel—were hurled at the king’s head. Tone | rest. It is no bold imagining to think of him as 
| and gesture gave a malignant sharpness to the cry, | waking, after his manner, before the first streaks 
‘* Off with you !—off with you!” He taunted the ; of light were seen in the eastern grey, preventing 

| king with shedding the blood of the house of Saul, | the very ‘‘night watches” of the dawning day 
| and exulted over his present downfall. Words were (Ps. xlii. 6), and seizing cn the hour of calm 
not enough. Seizing the stones and dust that lay | before the second day’s march began, to think out, 
on his side of the ravine, he hurled them at David | and it may be to write, the hymn which was to 
as he passed, as long as the roads continued parallel | carry comfort through well-nigh three thousand 
with each other. | years to the hearts of sufferers. Every word of 
On David’s side of the gorge there were divided | that third Psalm speaks with a wonderful dis- 

| counsels. Abishai, the rough soldier, meets reviling | tinctness of the facts of the previous day’s experi- 
|| with reviling. As he had once before urged David | ence. He thought of the conspiracy that had 
| on tothe murder of Saul, so his first impulse is to | grown so suddenly to a head. ‘‘ Lord, how are 
take vengeance now. He will dart down, rush to they increased that trouble me? many are they 
the other side and bring back the head of the | that rise up against me.” He thought of Shimei’s 
“dead dog” (no word of scorn could go further) | taunt that he was at last forsaken by Jehovah. 

| who had thus dared to curse the king. Here the | “‘ Many there be which say of my soul, there is no 
better side of David’s character comes out. Witha | help for him in God.” But not the less did his 

| phrase which, repeated as it is afterwards, seems to | faith continue firm and fixed. More than his vic- 
| have been an habitual, almost a proverbial expres- | tories over Philistines and Edomites, more than his 
sion of impatience, he answers simply, ‘‘ What have | kingly state, that yesterday of flight and ignominy 
Ito do with you, ye sons of Zeruiah?” In the | had taught him that he was under the care of an 








|| profound feeling that nothing happened by chance | unseen Protector. ‘‘ But thou, O Lord, art a shield 
| —that all that was falling on him, the greater evilof | for me, and the lifter up of my head.” 
his son’s disloyalty, the lesser evil of the Benja- | 


If. he had 
sent the ark, the token of Jehovah’s presence, back || 





mite’s curse,—were part of the punishment he had 
deserved, of the discipline which he needed,—he 


does not shrink from speaking even of those foul 
| reproaches as coming in some sense from God. 
**The Lord hath said unto him, curse David.” 
*‘Let him curse, for the Lord hath bidden him.” 
| Now that the curse has come, the lesson which it 
| teaches is, for the time, at least, patience and for- 
| bearance. That may win favour while anger will 
| but increase his guilt. ‘It may be that the Lord 


| will requite me good for his cursing this day.” 
So the travellers went on. The roads diverged. 


| of his exile rested for the night. The loaves, and 
fruit, and wine of Ziba’s bringing must have 
| formed their evening meal. 

We have seen during the day the changes of 
mood and feeling, mostly noble and true, sometimes 
not wholly free from blame, which passed over 
David’s soul. It is given to us to enter, as in the 
watches of the night, into the inner sanctuary of 
his heart, and to see, with a distinctness which has 
hardly any parallel in the history of other dethroned 
or suffering kings, the process of purification. In 
Psalms which the freest criticism* of our own 





* The Icon Basilike, the “ royal portraiture” of Charles 
I., with its prayers, meditations, aspirations, would be 
the nearest approach, if it had been written by Charles. 








will look on mine afflictions, and that the Lord | 


| The curses died away. The stones fell short of | 
their aim. The evening closed on that long day | 
| of weariness and sorrow—the dreariest day that | 
David had ever known; and he and the partners | 


to the Tabernacle on the holy hill of Zion, stronger 
than ever was his assurance that the Lord, ‘‘out of 
that holy hill,” had hearkened to his prayers. 
Sleep had come with its power to refresh aad calm. 
‘*T laid me down and slept, for the Lord sustained 
me.” The mercies of the past hours were a pledge 
for the day that was now dawning, with all its un- || 
known chances and calamities. ‘‘I will not be || 
afraid of ten thousands of people, that have set 
themselves against me round about.” To that Pro- 
tector he commits himself: ‘‘ Arise, O Lord ; save 
me, O my God.” It is as though the victory were 
already won, as though that unseen Arm had || 
‘*smitten his enemies on the cheek-bone,” had 
‘*broken the teeth of the ungodly.” The last | 
| thought before the toils of the day began, was that 
‘*Salvation belongeth unto the Lord: thy blessing 
is upon thy people.” 

We may for a moment anticipate the order of 
events, in order to bring the close of that day into 
its true relation to the beginning. The fourth 
Psalm is as manifestly a hymn for evening, as 
the third was for the break of day. The sameness 
of the words used, ‘‘I will lay me down in peace 
and sleep,” is evidence that they were separated 
from each other by the shortest possible interval. 
The difference of the tense shows what that interval 
was. And here, too, we have words which go back 
to the special forms of suffering which we have been 
tracing. Still his thoughts turn on the curses of 








* — * Poetical Books of the Old Testament,”’ ii- 
p- o7. 
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Shimei and‘ his crew, and the treachery of 
Ahithophel. ‘‘O ye sons of men!” (the word is 
one of ironical honour rather than open contempt) 
‘OQ ye princes and chieftains, how long will ye turn 
| my glory into shame? how long will ye love vanity, 
| and seek after leasing?” For them, if his words 

could reach them as they were lying down to rest 
| in the pride of their successful plots, his counsel 

would be, ‘‘ Stand in awe, and sin not: commune 
| with your own heart upon your bed, and be still.” 
Let the watches of the night be given to self- 


| searching, let the voice of scorn and reviling be | 


| hushed in silence. Then, when that scrutiny and 
| solemn awe have done their work, and repentance 
| comes, ‘* Offer the sacrifices of righteousness, and 
| put your trust in the Lord.” Others, friends, but 


timorous and half-hearted, might ask the question, 
** Who will shew us any good?” with no certain 
hope of an answer. David has learnt that the 
answer comes when God “lifts up the light of His 
countenance.” Looking back either to the time 
when he, according to the fashion of eastern kings, 
had shared with his people the rejoicings of the 
harvest and the vintage, or, more probably, to the 
time so recent when Ziba’s welcome gifts had re- 
freshed his weary, travel-worn companions and 
himself, he has to tell of a more abiding source of 
joy, ‘‘Thou hast put gladness in my heart, more 
than in the time when their corn and their wine 
increased.” Once again he can welcome slumber, 
** I will lay me down in peace, and sleep : for thou, 
Lord, only makest me dwell in safety.” 





| 


(To be continued.) 





WINTER PEARS. 
BEING SOME THOUGHTS ON LATE RIPENING. 
BY A SENIOR WRANGLER. 


| Ipo not know,—because Hoffman, in his tale of 
| “The Golden Jar,” has not thought proper to say, 
| —whether or not the fruit-stall of the Bronzed 
Applewoman, which the student Anselmus knocked 
| over in his haste, had upon it any such pears as I 
have now before me—rough, knobby, unsymme- 
| trical-looking, uninviting. If any such fruit were 
| scattered about the causeway, no doubt some of the 
| street-boys picked them up, and ate. And, if they 
_ did, no doubt (to venture upon one more conjecture) 
| they found them green and poor-flavoured ; for 
Winter Pears want keeping some time before they 
| are ripe. I can bear immediate testimony to that. 
| When Mr. Micawber (I am not about to digress) 
| thought of entering into the Medway coal trade, it 
| seemed to Mrs. Micawber that the first thing Mr. 
| Micawber had to do was to go and see the Medway. 
With more relevancy it seemed to me, when I 
| thought of writing an essay about Winter Pears, 
| that the first thing I had to do was to taste one. I 
| did so, and, though it was late in the year, I 
| found it would bear a good deal more seasoning. 
| It was not to be supposed that such a useful 
symbol as a late-ripening fruit would, any more 
| than a Glastonbury rose, or a century-aloe, escape 
the manipulation of the moralists. Accordingly, 
| Many essayists have made capital out of Winter 
Pears. Says one—Do not be misled by external 
things ; a great latent capacity of sweetness may 
exist beneath a rough outside. Says another—Do 
not be misled by precocity ; the fruit which ripens 
latest keeps the best. And so on, round the whole 
circle of moral commonplaces, wherever the symbol 
can be made to touch it. Well, let us, for our 
parts, try to avoid being misled by anything what- 


and let us, at the same time, see what we can get 
out of Winter Pears. 


ever,—by (for example) riding an analogy to death ; | 


Not much, surely, need be said about the first of | 
the two “morals” instanced above. Whatever 
sweetness is at any time found existing under a 
rough outside might be none the less sweet if its 
outside were smooth. Roughness is, in fact, partial 
unripeness, and is never, in itself, an object of 
praise, though it is easily pardoned if the saccharine 
matter really lies in plenty underneath it. To 
admire what are called rude, shaggy natures, is 
very often a symptom of culture overdone, and 
almost lapsed into sickliness —a symptom not 
unhopeful, for it is a natural turning to what is 
tonically alterative. But not only is perfect 
strength as smooth as the O of Giotto; for it 
remains to be added that the leaning of Christian 
ethics has always been to that type of character 
which grows up, through tenderness, into strength. 
The reason is obvious ; force may be partaking the 
life of others ; but tenderness must. It seems to 
be easier to raise the gentle soul to energy than to 
break the strong into submission. Thus, in so far as 
the winter pear stands for the hard fibrous charac- 
ter that will endure plenty of wear and tear before 
it mellows from the centre throughout, it has no 
exclusive lesson for us. Such a character, however, 
may not only be of the noblest; it may have, 
besides, a wonderful fascination of its own—when 
once we are sure of its precise differentia. Goodness 
with crude manners is, in fact, like a coquette ; or 
a beautiful river that dives into dark caves and 
reappears ; or a star with two faces; or an instru- 
ment that plays sweet and angry tunes by turns. 
Over the outsider it exercises all the power that lies 
in mystery,—until, in close intercourse, the out- 
sider has caught at the law of its moods: and even 
then, the double play of soul,—each holding its 
best resources in the leash, and each luxuriantly 
| suspecting the other,—is, I suppose, about the most 
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voluptuous thing in the whole experience of senti- 
ment. Hence, I observe women who write stories 
delight in sketching such characters and such 
situations as I have in my eye. Unless, too, Iam 
very much mistaken, single women do so more than 
married women—upon which much might be said. 
The question between precocity and late maturity 
is not so simple. It is one upon which almost 
everybody has his own private induction ; and there 
are very few people who have the philosophy, or the 
candour, to recollect that an instance more may 
make all the difference to the conclusion. Yet who 


can be sure that he is at the end of the facts? | 


The instantia crucis may turn up to-morrow, for 
what a man knows. Yet the popular mind, as we 
all know, is so fond of ‘‘something definite” that, 
even in the very attempt to correct its own con- 
scious errors, it will rather run away into positive 
paradox than hold itself in equilibrium till it has a 
| chance of making its crucial experiment. If it were 
not so, the subject of mental and moral precocity 
| (if we must needs accept that word) would have met 
different treatment. Once having set up the word 
| precocious on the one hand and the word morbid 
on the other, you may, of course, play any tricks 
you please with them—so long as you do not trouble 
yourself about precise definitions: but no longer. 
There is no valid excuse whatever—absolutely none 
—for saying that early activity of the mind and 
heart is a bad thing, or is a prognostic of any one 
kind of disease or decay. No valid excuse, I say, 
in the lives of the great and good; and no assign- 
| able physiological or psychological reason why it 
should be so. All forcing is bad;* but what is 
forcing? It is, surely, spurring the energies until 
exhaustion sets in. We want no ghost to tell us 
that that must be mischievous ; the thing is obvious. 
But if any ghost (of an overwrought victim, say) 
comes from the dead to assert that spontaneous 
activity, however early, is necessarily ‘‘ morbid,” 
I say he is not ‘‘an honest ghost,” like our old 
friend of Elsinore. The instances of precocious 
genius or energy (I again say that I use that vague 
adjective under protest) which has afterwards veri- 
fied its own promise are, to say the very least, as 
numerous as the instances of the contrary; or, to 
be more exact, as the instances which are popularly 
liable to be set on the other side of the account. 
The fact is, the best minds have many ma- 
turities,—a point which we shall approach more 
closely in a minute or two. Milton was “‘pre- 
cocious ;” and yet he sat down to ‘‘ Paradise Lost” 
at fifty. Whether Shakspeare was precocious or 
not, we have no means of knowing,—in spite of 
Aubrey’s nonsense about calf-killing, which is 
adopted by Guizot. The present Bishop of St. 
David’s is not young; is not, so far as I know, 
unhealthy; and has, certainly, some repute as a 





* Bad, speaking absolutely; but it may sometimes be 
a necessary evil, and, in a manner, be assistant to the 
total growth. 





scholar and historian. Well, I have in my posses- 
sion a book of his, published when he was eleven 
years old, from which it appears that he read Greek 
when he was four. Sir Walter Scott began his | 
career as a novelist at forty. Was he a precocious || 
boy? They say not; but who are ‘‘they,” and 
what do ‘‘they” know about it? I have my eye || 
at this moment upon a little boy who is the very 
torment of his schoolmasters, because he docs 
not ‘‘learn” his lessons. If he should distinguish 
himself in after-life, here’s a fact against precocity | 
in youth! But, for all that, the boy is precocious ; 
for the reason why he does not ‘‘learn” is that the 
extreme facility with which he can do it makes it || 
irksome to him. I might greatly extend this sort 
of comment, but forbear; only adding a word of 
caution about kinds of precocity. Let me suppose— 
and I have, agaiv, my eye upon an actual case—let 
me suppose it said in the biography of an artist— || 
“In his boyhood he was chiefly distinguished || 
among his playmates by the accuracy with which | 
he could, with a common pebble just picked up, hit || 
a@ sparrow on the wing.” Now. here, says the | 
popular mind, there was no artistic precocity. I 
beg your pardon, but there was. The power of | 
hitting a sparrow on the wing would not make a 
painter, but the quality which is essential to 
such a feat is, in a high degree, essential to the || 
painter’s work ; namely, the power of firmly trans- || 
fixing an object with the eye, and accurately seizing || 
its relative position, i. e. its perspective. \| 
But to pass on, and still to keep, for the present, | 
on the outskirts of this question of maturity. A || 
modern novelist has said that all the great things || 
have been done by the young. He spoke chiefiy 
of men of action, and made out a long list of || 
instantie convenientes. Taking for granted, as || 
‘common sense” would permit him to do, the 
absentia in proximo, he passed on to his instantic || 
secundum magis et minus. So he made out his 
case by induction. Only he forgot Cromwell ard 
Mahomet.* Turning from action to thought (admit- || 
ting, of course, that the distinction is not absolute), 
the case is not less doubtful. When was the || 
maturity of Coleridge? Was it in his annus mira- | 
bilis of twenty-six, which produced to him the || 
** Ancient Mariner,” and the first part of ‘‘ Chris- 
tabel” ? or was it later, when he threw off the prose | 
works to which we can almost, if not wholly, trace || 
the existence of the ‘‘Broad Church” movement, 
to say nothing of Young Englandism? When was 
the maturity of John Hunter, who began to study 
anatomy at the age when most men begin to think || 
of counting up their money? When was the ma- || 
turity of Goethe? was it when he wrote ‘‘ Herrmann || 
und Dorothea,” or when he wrote ‘‘ Faust” ? 
Milton mature when he wrote ‘‘Comus,” or when || 
he wrote the ‘‘ Paradise,” or when he was writing || 





* A man once maintained that poets were always born 
in December, and made out a good list, but he forgot 
Shakspeare. 
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his great political and social treatises? Who can 
| fail to see (that will take a little pains) that the 
‘‘ Hyperion” of Keats was the index of a tentative 
maturity (passez le mot!) which would have been 
| followed by other maturities if he had lived? In 
| Shelley, one can distinctly see in “‘ Alastor” the 
|| maturity of adolescence, and in the ‘‘ Adonais” 
| and ‘‘Epischychidion” the advancing waves of 
another high tide. One might carry this on for 
ever. But, to take men of both thought and 
|| action, when was the maturity of Lord Lyndhurst ? 
| was it when he sat upon the woolsack, or when he 
advocated the reform of the laws regulating the 
|| property of married women? When was the ma- 
turity of Lord Brougham? of John Wesley? of 
|| Calvin? of Luther? of Newton? of Columbus? of 
|| Sir Walter Raleigh?—I mention the last case, 
|| because it is a striking instance of a troubled life 
cut short, the man himself having a character and a 
capacity so versatile that he had, up to the time 
when he laid his head upon the block, never 
mastered himself, or made sure of his own best. 

Still keeping to the outside of the question, for a 
|| minute more, let me go back to men of thought, 
to recall Macaulay’s celebrated speeches on the 
|| copyright question in 1841-2. Macaulay, it is well 
known, succeeded in throwing out Talfourd’s well- 
intended bill; but one of the arguments he em- 
|| ployed, while it bears directly upon the question 
| before us, may not be remembered. It was this,— 
that the scheme proposed by the author of ‘‘Ion” 
| would give a longer term of copyright to the earlier 
|| than to the later works of writers whose books were 
| most worth thinking of in relation to the copyright 
|| question. Mr. Macaulay says :—‘‘No great work 
|| of imagination has ever been produced under the 
|| age of thirty or thirty-five years, and the instances 
are few in which any have been produced under the 
i age of forty. I venture to say, that no man ac- 
|| quainted with literary history will deny, that, 
| taking the writings of authors generally, the best 
|| and most valuable of their works have been pro- 
| duced within the last seventeen years of their 
lives.” I will not carry my own readers through 
Macaulay’s long list,—which takes in names as 
diverse as those of Sophocles, Cervantes, Racine, 
Goethe, Spenser, Milton, Locke, Bacon, and Shak- 
speare ; and I will admit that Macaulay was a man 
| of old-fashioned standards. But I hold that he has 
made out his case in so far as concerns great philo- 
sophic works, and imaginative works in which 
there is great breadth of touch, and a strong grasp 
of the facts of human life. My readers can, for 
themselves, refer to his speeches, which will well 
repay their trouble, whether they agree with him 
or not. 

But now, for a few sentences, let us draw a little 
nearer to the heart of the subject. 

When we say that a character or an intellect 
(and, of course, the interaction of the two is inces- 
sant and inscrutable) is mellowed or matured late 
in life, we mean that the processional changes of the 











mind and the body have not kept the usual time 
with each other—that the mind seems to have 
arrived at its best when the body seems to have 
begun to decline in its capacity. But there is, one 
needs hardly repeat, great vagueness about all such 
talk. In the first place, outsiders seldom think of 
judging except by results. Now the productivity 
of the intellect is no accurate index of its capacity 
—though productive power will pretty certainly 
(not necessarily) be seen to exist, if it does exist. 
Nor is the character to be judged of rashly by any- 
body who can get hold of what he may choose to 
call ‘‘fruits.” Character is above circumstance, 
but circumstance goes for something, after all,—as 
people are ready enough to insist when it suits their 
purpose ; and it may, aud undoubtedly does, very 
often retard healthy growth, and very often obscures 
the indications of growth. This is, indeed, obvious. || 

Roughly speaking—and yet speaking with an | 
effort at exactitude—the period of maturity may be 
said to be (psychologically) the period when the 
ideal of the individual soul is so far harmonized 
with the facts of life and nature, that whatever || 
discord remains does not hinder the attempts of the 
soul to do its best, in whatever kind. Some discord 
must always lie at the bottom: which is only 
another way of saying that one is human, and can 
only conceive of things in parts, one at a time. 
But the great battle with us all—a battle which has 
to be fought in as many shapes as there are people 
in the world—is to arrive at such a broad general 
reconcilement as will serve the ends of duty. Many 
things may retard this; many things may hasten 
it ; many accidents may disturb it, and require the 
**special case” (lawyers will know what I mean)* to 
be re-stated and re-answered. But one thing is 
absolutely essential,—that the facts of experience 
should have been well absorbed by the mind, and 
that, in some way, the moment of insight should 
have come. This word ‘“‘insight” is very much 
knocked about nowadays; and it is to be feared 
that a good many people take it to mean a sort of 
penetration. But it means nothing of the kind. If 
I have insight, it is, not that I have found things 
out, but that things have found out me; not that I 
have looked, and seen, but that somewhat has been 
shown to me which I could not help seeing, unless I 
shut my eye. 

If the patient, open eye be necessary to insight, 
and if insight be the necessary condition of that 
harmony of the individual nature with the will of 
God, which is, again, the condition upon which one 
becomes potentially ‘‘mature,” or ‘‘ mellow,” it 
may be conjectured that a number of people never 
have any true mellowness or maturity at all. A 
sad, but quite true conjecture. A great many folks 
wont be at the trouble of keeping their eyes open 
upon their ideals, and the facts of life. Now they 





* A special case is a case (for a lawyer’s opinion) in 
which the issue is narrowed by each party having agreed 
to as much of the other side’s facts as it can. 
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are forced to sce the facts of life ; and, if they will 
not be at the pains of constantly keeping the other 
within the field of vision, they can do something 
else, and only one thing. They can murder the 
ideal and hide it. Which, alas! is just what they 
do. Then, they are haunted by its ghost; and 
their true maturity is, to say the least, put off 
indefinitely. 

There is no doubt, dear reader, that it is very, 
very hard to submit constantly to the reproaching 
looks of this ideal, as measured against the first 
aspect which hard facts present to us—no doubt. 
The temptation is terrible, to shut the eye, and 
have done with the puzzle, and the struggle, and 
the weariness, and the infinite sadness. It is 
especially so after you have done wrong—or even 
sometimes after you have done what other people 
insist on calling wrong, if you have done it to your 
own wounding and hurt. But, dearly beloved, keep 
your eye open still, for you can never tell at what 
moment the vision may come to you which shall 
end the discord. It may come, it not seldom does 
come, in the very moment of reaction from the 
sense of the worst thing you ever did. Only, it is 
sure to come, unless you blind yourself. 

The uncertainties which hang around the arrival 
of this supreme moment are enough, of course, to 
make the period of maturity utterly incalculable to 
common eyes. It may come by sorrow—and one 
man may live with scarce a pang or a pain till he is 
fifty, while another may have his heart broken up 


at twenty. It may come in a crisis of severe 
self-denying labour—and that crisis must choose 


its own time. It may come with love—or with the 
renunciation of love—and, to these things, what 
psychological Zadkiel is equal? We have, of course, 
no means of knowing how many renounce love ; but 
the number of those who know what it is like 
seems so very small, that one is often tempted to 
maintain that it never was intended to be anything 
but an abnormal, exceptional thing—an occasional 
planet, not a regular light of our human system. 
Sometimes, the moment of insight comes with a 
true spiritual word. And, for the most part, I 
suppose it never comes at all. 

This seems rashly said, perhaps ; but let us look 
again. The character begins to mature or mellow, 
when moral discord has ceased. Now, of those who 
are conscious of ideals, it is to be feared that the 


majority commit that sort of murder to which I just ; 


now referred. As to those have no such conscious- 
ness, they have their battle to fight in another way. 
They live exclusively by external rules, and see the 
handwriting of God only in external symbols. They 
naturally expect that obedience to the rules which 
stand to them for duty shall bring a certain amount 


of external prosperity. This is their notion of a | 


divine harmony of things. If they are disappointed, 
—if, in other words, they are unfortunate,—and if 
ne spiritual teaching shows them a better theo Jicee 
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—they are liable to become cynical. They do not 
mature. On the contrary they become soured,—as 
we commonly call it.—A curious instance of the 
manner in which popular metaphor often goes to the 
very heart of a subject.—It is not then so rash, after 
all, to hint at a fear that the greater number of us 
do not ripen, but go oscillatingly, discordantly on 
our way, never reaching the moment of insight from 
which maturity begins to be possible. 

From that point, however, it is often quite an 
easy thing for the merest spectator to date the || 
time of maturity, and to trace the march of the 
character onward. In general, indeed, it is not 
difficult to discern when that period has set in, and 
the productivity of the mind, of whatever sort, has || 
assumed a mellow character. 
then favourable we get the individual’s best, in 
thought, in action, in the public or private service | 
of God and men. If not, and the character be one 
of great energy, it may be bruised by the reaction 
of its own efforts at expression ; and then, perhaps, || 
‘the agony returns.” The ‘‘special case” has to be || 
re-stated. The man is in the condition of Christian 
when he dropped his roll out of his bosom, and had || 
to go and look for it. Or he may fall, in other | 
ways, into sin, and have, for a time, at least, to 
live on memory. Happy they who can, in such || 
case, make the past do duty, however left-handedly, 
for the present—until the heavens are again opened || 
to them. But it is, no doubt, the very hardest of 
all possible work for the conscience ; and I think 
people in that predicament have peculiar claims 
upon our consideration. Don’t you see that if you 
abuse the man when he is groping about after his 
roll, he may take your harshness too much to heart, 
and fall over the rock-side, or go, in desperation, 
back to the City of Destruction ? 

The page is, I fear, becoming almost too serious ; | 
or, at least, too sad. And yet we have not gone 
out of our way. So far as our charity will guide us, 
we are bound to deal with our fellow-creatures not 
without reference to the question whether they have 
or have not so far fought their battle of life as to 
have reached the period of potential maturity. If 
| they have, they are then strong enough to resist 
, any attempt to ‘‘ push them over the precipice” (as 
| the phrase goes)—but you needn’t try it on with 
| them for your own amusement. For if they should 
; happen to be Winter Pears, persons who have 
mellowed later than usual,—it is probable that they 
will have, on other grounds, their hands quite full 
enough without any interference of yours. May 
this moral meet the eye of those who stand in need 
of it. For there are plenty of people who jealously 
intermeddle if they find a busy maturity wearing 
rose or myrtle. Gather your rue, and leave these 
bowers of joy and shining slopes of aspirations to 
your juniors !—so they cry. But, by their leave, 
the world is wide, and the soul is sreater than the 
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Psrnars the most effective aid to the investiga- 
| tion of natural history which the present age has 


produced is the invention of the aquarium, and | 


| particularly its application to marine forms of life. 
| Depending on that grand principle of organic 
chemistry, of world-wide prevalence, that the 
| emanations from animals and vegetables are re- 
spectively essential to the continued life each of 
| the other, it was discovered that the relative pro- 
| portions of number and bulk in which organic 
| beings of the two kinds could healthfully live 
| together, were easily determined; and since the 
| fact that the creatures were inhabitants of water, 
| whether fresh or salt, presented no exception to the 
| universality of the law, they had but to be placed 
| together in a suitable ratio, inclosed in a vessel 
containing water,—and an aquarium was estab- 
|| lished. Improvements in the form of the vessel, in 
the mode of exposing the contents to observation, 
in the impact of the rays of light, in the arrange- 
|, ment of the interior, and other points of value, 
| have indeed been progressively made; whereby 
| the practical availability of the invention for the 
purposes of experimental natural history has been 
augmented ; but some of us have found little diffi- 
culty, even from the very first announcement of the 
| discovery, in maintaining the collections of sea- 
water, with their living plants and animals, un- 
changed from year’s end to year’s end. I may be 
perhaps excused for observing, that I have at 
| present in use a large tank, full of marine creatures, 
in which the water has been unchanged for years, 
and on which I look with peculiar interest because 
it was the first tank ever made for private use. 

While we rejoice then in tanks and vases of 
crystal water filled with the lovely forms and 
brilliant hues of seaweeds and sea-anemones, I 
invite my readers to accompany me on a few hours’ 
visit to the charming creatures at their own homes. 
The season is propitious: the sun has just passed 
the vernal equinox, and the genial warmth of 
Spring is diffusing new life into the cold blood of 
| the animals that dwell beneath the waters. 

Let us then scramble down to the beautiful 
Anstey’s Cove, along the steep path tangled with 
briers and ferns ; where the swelling buds of the 
| hawthorn and honeysuckle are already bursting, 
while the blackbird mellowly whistles in the fast- 
| greening thicket, and the lark joyously greets the 
mounting sun above us. Yonder on the shingle 
lies a boat, newly painted in white and green, for 
the attraction of young ladies of maritime aspira- 


tions; she is hauled up high and dry; but the , 


sinewy arms of honest Harry Bate, who, hearing 
footsteps, has come out of his little grotto under 


_ the rock to reconnoitre, will soon drag her down to 
| the rippling waves, and, ‘‘for the small sum of a 
shilling an hour,” will pull us over the smooth and | 
pond-like sea whithersoever we may choose to 
direct him. 

*‘Jump aboard, please, sir! Jump in, ladies! 
jump in, little master!” And now, as we take our | 
seats on the clean canvas cushions astern, the boat’s 
bottom scrapes along with a harsh grating noise 
over the white shingle-pebbles, and we are afloat. 

First to the caverns just outside yonder lofty 
point. The lowness of the tide will enable us to | 
take the boat into them, and the calmness of the 
sea will preclude much danger of her striking the 
rocks, especially as watchful Bate will be on the 
alert, boat-hook in hand, to keep her clear. Now 
we lie in the gloom of the lofty arch, gently heaving 
and sinking and swaying on the slight swell, 
which, however smooth the surface, is always 
perceptible when you are in a boat among rocks, 
and which invests such an approach with a danger | 
that a landsman does not at all appreciate. Yet 
the water, despite the swell, is glassy, and invites 
the gaze down into its crystalline depths, where the 
little fishes are playing and hovering over the dark 
weeds. The sides of the cavern rise around us in 
curved planes, washed smooth and slippery by the 
dashing of the waves of ages, and gradually merge 
into the massive angles and projections and groins 
of the broken roof, whence a tuft or two of what 
looks like samphire depends. But notice the 
colonies of the Smooth Anemone or Beadlet* clus- 
tered about the sides ; many of them are adhering 
to the stone walls several feet above the water. 
These have been left uncovered for hours, and are 
none the worse for it. They are closed, the many 
tentacles being concealed by the involution of the 
upper part of the body, so that they look like balls, 
or hemispheres, or semi-ovals, of flesh ; or like ripe 
fruits, so plump, and succulent, and glossy, and 
high-coloured, that we are tempted to stretch forth 
the willing hand, to pluck and eat. Some are 
greengages, some Orleans plums, some magnum- 
bonums—so various are their rich hues; but look 
beneath the water, and you see them not less 
numerous, but of quite another guise. These are 
all widely expanded, the tentacles are thrown out 
in an arch over the circumference leaving a broad 
flat disk; just like a many-petalled flower of 
gorgeous hues ; indeed, we may fancy that here we 
| see the blossoms, and there the ripened fruit. Do 
j not omit, howcver, to notice the beads of pearly 








* Actinia mesembryanthemum, represented in Plate 
VIL., at the lower right-hand corner. 
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blue, that stud the margin all round, at the base of 


the over-arching tentacles. These have been sup- 
posed by some to be eyes ; the suggestion, however, 
rests on no anatomical ground, and is, I have little 
doubt, worthless; though I cannot tell you what 
purpose they do serve. 

Away! for I wish to explore another scene not 
less romantic than this, and which I know by 
experience to be much more prolific in strange and 
beautiful forms of life. Harry shall pull us round 
yonder low point, which bears the appellation of 
Hope’s Nose, calling on the way to look at some 
one of the inlets that lie between the long projecting 
points at the foot of Black Rock. Here the boat 
floats over dense forests of great brown sea-weeds, 





Drawn by P. I. Gosse.) 


surface. Now we have it fully in view. It is the 
green variety of the Opelet;* so called because it is 
scarcely capable of infolding the walls of the body 
over the disk and tentacles; these, 
remain habitually open; though the animal is at 
times much less expanded than at others. 
see it in its most charming condition; the short 
fawn-coloured column inflated, the mouth elevated 
on a strong cone in the centre of the wide saucer- 
shaped disk, and the numerous tentacles arranged 
in groups, as if several stems sprang from the same 
root, long, slender, very flexible, twisting about 
like the snaky locks of Medusa’s head, all of the 
most delicate light green with a rich satin lustre, 
and all tipped with the richest crimson-lilac or 
light rose—a most beautiful harmony of colours. 
The animal adheres, by a broad base, firmly to the 
disk of the tangle, and awaits, as it waves hither 





* Anthea cerens, var. smaragdina, represented at the 
left hand of Plate 1X. 


We now | 


the Laminaria, which lift their dark masses, and 
wave to and fro, with a majestic dignity. Here is 
the narrow crumpled blade of the Oarweed, of a rich 
| yellow-brown; and the wavy stem of the Furbelows 
springing from its hedgehog-like bladder; but 
chiefly is the forest composed of vast plants of the 
Tangle, whose broad deep-brown fronds of a sub- | 
stance like stout leather, French-polished, divide 
into many long straps, slide over each other, and 
flap to and fro in the heave of the sea. Yonder we | 
see, on the broadest part of a frond, just before it | 
divides, what seems a flower, as large as a chrysan- 
themum, but of the liveliest pea-green hue, every | 
long petal tipped with rosy-pink. Hand over the | 
boat-hook, and carefully lift the tangle to the 
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and thither, the approach of one of the little fishes 
that play heedlessly at bopeep among the fronds. 


| No sooner does one of them touch the far-stretching | 
therefore, | 


tentacles, than a virulent and penetrating poison | 
shoots through its frame ; its vigour is benumbed || 
in an instant; it ceases to struggle; its powerful 
fins strike the water no more; others of the fatal || 
tentacles enwrap themselves around it, and drag it | 
towards the mouth, already protruding and ex- 
panding in expectation of the morsel ; when it is in || 
a few minutes engulphed, and soon digested in that || 
capacious maw. 

It is not very uncommon for a single specimen of || 
this species to become two by a perpendicular divi- 
sion. The whole process has been observed. A || 
little cut first appears in the margin of the disk, || 
which extends, cutting through the tentacles of that | 
side, splitting the disk across, proceeding through 
the tentacles on the opposite side till it divides the 
| margin there also. Meanwhile, it has advanced 
| downward in an equal ratio, till it has reached the 
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base; and at length there are two half-Opelets, 
still adhering in the closest proximity. Now, how- 
ever, the two raw and open surfaces close up, and 
the bases glide gradually apart. A thick wall of 
flesh forms between the stomach and the wound, 
and new tentacles develope themselves on this. 
The two Opelets are complete. 

Half-an-hour’s vigorous pulling has doubled the 
long promontory of Hope’s Nose—a wilderness of 
stones, like what I suppose, from published descrip- 
tions, the foot of Mount Sinai to be, and has brought 
us, between two raised beaches, into the pretty cove of 
Meadfoot, capped by elegant villas. These beaches, 
| evidences of the lifting of the land—for they surely 
| once stood, as beaches stand now, at the sea-level 
—are situate, the one on the main, the other on the 
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Thatcher, a rocky islet some two hundred yards off 
shore. A few minutes more, and we are in a wild 
scene indeed. Isolated rocks stand up, in angular 
masses, upright columns, and sharp peaks, out of | 
the sea, which is quite deep even at lowest spring- 
tide. The coast itself, too, is rugged, precipitous, 
and in many spots quite perpendicular: one bold 
promontory, which runs out with a narrow knife- 
edge summit, is perforated by a natural archway of | 
lofty elevation, of very striking aspect. It is dis- 
tinctly visible for miles along the shores of Torbay, 
and is dignified with the name of London Bridge. 
Here, then, is our fishing-ground to-day. Thread- 
ing the slender passages between the perpendicular 
rocks, or creeping in close under their overhanging 





landward sides, where no ray of the sun has ever 
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penetrated, we hang on by the points and groins, 
| and eagerly peer below. Into one lane our boatman 
hesitates to venture. It is but just wide enough to 


allow the boat to pass ; indeed, here and there she | 


| cannot without rubbing her gunwales; and if a 
stronger swell than usual were to roll in from sea- 
| ward while entangled, her side might be stove-in 

before she could be extricated. However, its gloom 
| looks so tempting, and the water among the islets is 
| so very smooth, that we succeed in persuading him, 
and we push and drag into the very midst of the 
|| watery alley. The rocks rise close on either hand, 
| like lofty walls, and descend as perpendicularly, 


deep and far down beneath our keel—as we can well | 


| see—for the water is of lustrous transparency. 

| And what a sight is here! Hundreds of Ane- 
|| mones of many species are studding the walls almost 
as thick as they can be packed. Every tiny crevice, 
| every hollow, every hole left by Pholas or Saxicava 
(and the rock is riddled and honeycombed by these 
burrowing mollusks), holds its little knot of plump 


| flesh, some lolling out with a dew-drop hanging 

from the end, some just filling the cavity, and 
| allowing the tips of the crowded tentacles to peep 
out as a speck of white, or of orange, or of rosy 
lilac, according to the species, and some retreated to | 
the bottom of their stony fortress, to be detected 
only by the probing touch. Other forms, too, there 


green, and brown, and grey, twining in and out, 





| Mollusks, simple and compound; Univalves and | 
| Bivalves; Sponges of all bright colours by hundreds. 
What a maze ; what a teeming world of life it is! 

All this is at and above the level of the eye. 
| A yard or two below the surface the eye is caught 
| by a great Oyster projecting from the vertical wall. 
It is a strange situation for an oyster to be in, but 
it shows how the infant young, in their free-swim- 
ming form, so different from their ultimate condi- 
tion, may be carried, by the aid of their own cilia 
and the sea-currents, into the most improbable situa- | 











are; Dead-men’s Fingers white and yellow; Worms || 


and grasping the sharp edges of the rock ; Tunicate || 
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tions, and may there find circumstances congenial 
| for permanent settlement. Perhaps, however, its 
brown and rough shell would scarcely have attracted 
our notice, but for the rider that sits upon it. A 
specimen of the Dead-man’s Finger,* of noble dimen- 
| sions, has selected this shell as the seat of its 
dominion; and we can discern the three or four 
| great lobes of which it consists all surrounded by 
| the gauzy cloud that tells of the thousands of trans- 
| lucent polyps projected from every part of its 
| periphery. Fine as is that specimen, however, 
there are scores of others, many of which are of 
equal dimensions, and more easily accessible. By 
the aid of the hammer and cold-chisel, we may 
easily secure a specimen without harming it, after 
searching awhile to select one which is seated on 
| some projection of the rock that can be struck off. 
| Thus removed, and at once transferred to one of our 
collecting jars, the curious compound animal will 
in captivity display its beauties ; though, it must be 
confessed, it is often rather bashful before company. 
The lobes into which the mass is divided are suffi- 
ciently like stumpy fingers to have given it a popular 
designation, while their dull white hue has suggested 
that the fingers are those of a corpse. The animal 
| ig sometimes, however, called Cows’-paps, and 
sometimes Mermaids’ gloves; but I think this 
latter is but a book name. 

When we examine it in the aquarium, after it has 
recovered its equanimity disturbed by the rude 
shocks of the hammer battering about its castle, we 
see that the lobes are greatly swollen and sub-pellu- 
cid from the imbibition of water into the canals with 
which its whole substance is penetrated. When 
out of water the surface was studded with shallow 
pits, as if the poor thing had at some period of its 
history been afflicted with the small-pox. Now 
however those pittings reveal their true charaeter, 
for each has protruded itself in the form of a long 
but slender polyp, of exquisite translucency and 
perfect symmetry. It resembles a tubular flower 
with eight narrow pointed petals, which arch out- 
ward like those of a campanula or tulip. Each 
petal carries on its edges a row of very slender 
transparent filaments, arranged like the teeth of a 
comb, which also arch downward, and greatly 
augment the beauty of the flower-like polyp. 

Structurally this polyp is closely allied to the 
common forms of the sea anemones; the most 
obvious peculiarity being that a multitude are com- 
bined into one mass with a common life animating 
the whole. The fleshy mass is of a spongy texture, 
full of branching water-canals, and containing a 
multitude of calcareous spicula of characteristic 
forms. They resemble gnarled branches of oak, 
with the branchlets broken off, leaving ragged ends. 
The skin of the polyps contains, at certain fixed 
spots, groups of similar spicula, but much more 





* Aleyonium digitatum : for which see Plate VII. It 
is the white object near the middle of the picture, partly 
concealed by the intervening leaf of green Ulva. 





minute. The microscope is necessary to discern 
these, as well as some other details of the organiza- 
tion of this very interesting creature. 

The technical character by which’this animal 
with its allies is distinguished from the proper 
Anemones, is that its plan of organization is 


fashioned on the number eight, whereas the true | 


Anemones have six as their characteristic number. 
Thus, however numerous the tentacles of an Ane- 
mone may be,—and in the case of the Daisy or the 
Plumose they often amount to several hundreds— 
the young animal began with six, and the increase 
is normally a multiplication of six, though acciden- 
tal irregularities do occur. On the other hand the 
tentacles of the Alcyonium are permanently eight, 


as are the vertical partitions of the interior of the | 
body, and by consequence the chambers into which | 


those membranous partitions divide it. 


But we must not allow the interest attaching | 


to. these forms to divert our attention from the | 


Anemones themselves. 
saw on the rock above the water are here below it, 
and all displaying their beautics in an incomparably 


more charming fashion. We can compare the whole | 


submerged wall to nothing else than a parterre of 
most brilliant flowers, taken bodily and set on 
end. 
variety, and knows not which to look at first. 


All the species which we | 


The eye is bewildered with their number and | 


Here are the Rosy Anemones,* with a firm fleshy | 


column of rich Sienna brown, paler towards the 


base, and with the upper part studded with indis- | 


tinct spots, marking the situation of certain organs 
which have an adhesive power. 
pale neutral tint, with a crimson mouth in the 
centre, and a circumference of crowded tentacles of 
the most lovely rose-purple, the rich hue of that 
lovely flower that bears the name of Géneral 
Jacqueminot. In those specimens that are most 


The disk is of a | 


widely opened this tentacular fringe forms a | 
blossom whose petals overhang the concealed | 
column, expanding to the width of an inch or } 
more, but there are others in which the expansion | 
is less complete in different degrees, and these all | 


give distinct phases of loveliness. 
among the rest, which, with the characteristically 


We find a few | 


coloured tentacles, have the column and the disk of | 


a creamy white, and one in which the disk is of a 
brilliant orange, inclining to scarlet. 
little creatures are they all. 


Most lovely 


Commingled with these charming roses, there are | 


others which attain a larger size, and occur in even 
greater abundance. They are frequently an inch 
and a half in diameter when expanded, and some 
are even larger than this. You may know them at 
once by observing that the outer row of tentacles, 
and occasionally alse some of the others, are of a 
scarlet hue, which when examined minutely is seen 
to be produced by a sort of core of that rich hue 
pervading the pellucid tentacle. The species is 





* Sagartia rosca, of which a specimen, only patiely 
open, is delineated in the centre foreground of Plate VII. 
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commonly known as the Scarlet-fringed Anemone.* 
The inner rows of tentacles, which individually are 
larger than those of the outer rows, are pale, marked 
at the base with strong bars of black. The disk is 
very variable in hue, but the column is for the most 
part of the same rich brown as we saw in the Rosy. 
Yet, though these are characteristic colours, there 
are specimens which diverge exceedingly from 
them ; and some approach so near the Roses, as to 
be scarcely distinguished from them. Generally, 
however, the scarlet-cored outer tentacles, and a 
peculiar habit of throwing the tentacular margin of 
'| the disk into crumpled folds, will be found suffi- 
| cient to determine this very handsome kind of 
Anemone from its nearest allies. 

There are multitudes, too, of a charming little 
kind, which on account of the pure whiteness of the 
crown of tentacles is known as the Snowy.+ The 
disk is of the same spotless hue, and the column 
of a light drab, deepening into pale olive towards 
the summit. With the exception of its colours, 
this species has a very close resemblance to the 
Rosy, with which it is generally associated, even 
as we see it here, and the Orange-disk,t—one of 
exceeding loveliness, which you might fancy a 
cross-breed between the Rosy and the Snowy, 
having the rich brown column of the former and 
the white tentacles of the latter, but that it has a 
character of its own in the disk being of the most 
brilliant orange-red. All these are scattered in the 
most abundant profusion, looking like gems sown 
on the rough rock ; or, as I compared them before, 
like gorgeous composite flowers, of which you might 
easily fancy the little tufts of green and purple 
Alge to be the proper leaves. There are also 
others, less conspicuous—the Daisy, the Sandalled, 
the Cave-dweller, the Translucent,§ more or less 
numerously mingled with the rest, of which I have 
not space here to speak, but whose history I have 
elsewhere written in detail.|| And we see here and 
there, for the most part crowded into groups, 
another interesting kind, the Plumose,{ which 
differs much in appearance from its associates, 
having a taller column much more pellucid, and a 
crown of tentacles so short, so numerous and so 
dense, as to form a large confused tuft of frills, 
which cannot be separated into rows. This kind is 
always of self-colours, which however may be light 
olive, fawn-brown, orange, flesh-colour, or pure 
white. Those which the tide has left exposed loll 
out of their holes and droop; but under the water 
they stand erect, with a noble boldness. Each 
group generally contains individuals of all sizes, 











* Sagartia miniata. 

t+ Sagartia nivea. Two of this species, one closed, the 
other partially opened, are seen at the left corner of the 
foreground in Plate VII. 

} Sagartia venusta, a group of which occupies the right 
hand side of Plate IX, including both expanded and 
— cry , 

Sagartia bellis, sphyrodeta, troglodytes, pura. 

| See my “ History of British Ses-aneumines”—~(Yon 

Voorst.) { Actinoloba dianthus. 








and may be considered as a single family of several | 
generations, or, to speak more correctly, of several | 
series of offsets, of different ages. For it is highly | 
characteristic of this species to increase by sponta- 
neous division. When a large individual has been 
a good while adherent to one spot, and at length 
chooses to change its quarters, it does so by causing 
its base to glide slowly along the surface on which 
it rests ;—the glass side of the tank, for instance. 
But it frequently happens that small irregular frag- 
ments of the edge of the base are left behind, as if 
their adhesion had been so strong, that the anima! 
found it easier to tear its own tissues apart than to 
overcome it. The fragments so left soon contract, 
become smooth, and spherical or oval in outline, 
and in the course of a week or fortnight may each 
be seen furnished with a margin of tentacles and a 
disk—transformed, in fact, into perfect though 
minute Anemones. Occasionally a separated piece, 
more irregularly jagged than usual, will, in con- 
tracting, constringe itself, and form two smaller 
fragments, united by an isthmus, which goes on 
attenuating until a fine thread-like line only is 
stretched from one to the other; this at length 
yields, the substance of the broken thread is 
rapidly absorbed into the respective pieces, which 
soon become two young Anemones. 
All the kinds which we have seen in this locality 
belong to one great family, the Sagartiade, a group 
which includes nearly one third of the seventy 
species of anemones and corals which we have on 
the British coasts ; and certainly the most beautiful 
and the most known, taking them one with another. | 
They are distinguished by a remarkable peculiarity ; 
the skin of the body is pierced with minute holes, 
capable of being opened and closed at will, out of | 
which can be forced curious slender threads, which | 
ordinarily lie coiled up in great profusion in the 
interior of the animal. These threads are almost | 
entirely composed of those extraordinary capsules, 
called cnide, or nettling-cells, found, indeed, in most 
of the tissues, but nowhere in such abundance as | 
here, which eject with amazing force a poisonous | 
filament having the strength and elasticity of a wire, | 
and furnished with reversed barbs, but of almost 
inconceivable tenuity. The filaments, projected by 
myriads at the pleasure of the animal, penetrate | 
deeply into the flesh of other soft-bodied creatures, | 
and cause immediate paralysis and speedy death.* | 
The waning day, and the turning tide, warn us 
homeward ; but we shall have time to visit a fine 
dark overarched pool in the rocks which I know on 
our route. Here it is; noticeable because of its 
being the chosen residence of a colony of that mag- 
nificent species, the Dahlia Wartlet.+ All round 





* For a fuller account of these organs, and their offen- 
sive function, which constitute an apparatus not exceed  d 
in interest by any that I know of in the whole realm ot 
natural history, I beg to refer the reader to my “ Na- 
turalist’s Rambles on the Devonshire Coast,” and my 
“ Actinologia Britannica,” passim. 

+ Tealia crassicornis, which forms the subject of Plate 
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the curving sides of the sea-washed basin, crowding | cornis is as good a mimicry of the great dahlias of 
one upon the other beneath the projecting angles, | our gardens, as the Sagartiw are of the daisies and 
or seated in single majesty on some prominence, we | pompone chrysanthemums. Even bees are occa- 
see them flaunting the most gorgeous colours, and | sionally deceived. Mr. Couch, when once looking 
attaining a diameter of expanse that no other, at | at a fine specimen which was exposed so close to 
least of our commoner forms, can rival or approach. | the surface that only a thin film of water covered 
The wide but low column, rough with coarse warts, | the disk and tentacles, saw a roving bee alight on 
may be olive, or deep green, or purple-crimson, or | the tempting surface, evidently mistaking the 
light-green, splashed and streaked with scarlet like | anemone for a veritable blossom; the tenacious 
an apple ; the disk is equally varied, but generally | tentacles instantly seized it, and though it struggled 
displays diverging bands of rich red which fork and | a good deal for its liberty, retained the disappointed 











embrace the tentacles; while the tentacles, short, | bee till it was drowned, when it was soon consigned 


stout and conical, may be white, with pellucid rings, 
deep crimson, or of the highest flush of rose, with a 
broad ring of lilac. Widely expanded, the Crassi- 
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lay their eggs on its flowers ; both cases showing | 
that animal instinct is not quite so unerring as it is | 
frequently represented. 

Attached to the thin crumpled leaf of an ulva in | 
this pool is an animal, having much of the texture 
and somewhat of the form of an Anemone. For- | 
merly, indeed, it was associated in the same group, 
but it is now ascertained to have more affinities 
with the translucent and often colourless free- | 
swimming Jelly-fishes. From its resemblance to an 
elegant lamp, it is called Lucernaria.* We must | 
suppose a Medusa to be turned hollow upwards, and 
an adhesive foot to be produced from what was 
before the summit of its ‘‘ umbrella,” and little 
more is necessary to constitute a Lucernaria. The 
most observable peculiarity is that the tentacles, 
which are very minute, and have the form of a 
globose head seated on a short stem, are disposed 
in compact groups of as many as seventy, which 





* Lucernaria campanulata is represented in the upper 
right hand corner of Plate VII. 


| to the insatiable stomach. The story reminds us of 
| the well known fact that the flesh flies, deceived by 
the carrion smell of some of the stapeliz, sometimes 


Plate IX 


groups, eight in number, like so many round balls, 
are seated on projecting angles of the margin; 
while from the centre of the hollow rises a mouth 
with four protrusile lips in form of a square. The 
colour is a dull dark red or liver-brown. The 
animal preys on other creatures, which it captures 


| by means of poison-capsules, and swallows, much as 


the Anemones do. 
And thus we wend our way homeward; medi- 


| tating much, as we glide across the smooth bay, 


on the wondrous elegance of form, the exquisite 
brilliance of colours, the great variety, the instincts, 
the powers, the most elaborate apparatus, bestowed 
on these humble creatures, of no apparent use 
whatever to man ;—we meditate on these things, 
and ask, for what purpose is all this prpfuse ex- 
penditure of power, wisdom, taste, skill? We hear 
the answer in the choral praise of those who know 
more of these matters than we can yet attain to,— 
‘Thou hast created all things, and for thy pleasure 
they are, and were created.” 
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OSWALD CRAY. 
By MRS. HENRY WOOD, Author of “ East Lynne.” 


PART IV. 


| every sigh of the distressed heart. Never more, 
| never more in this world, would the heart of 


1.—comMMOTION. 

Ir ever the signs of misery, of despair, of terror, 
were depicted on a human face, they were on Dr. 
Davenal’s as he sat that night in his study. He 
was as a man who had received some great shock : 
a shock that struck a species of paralysis alike to 
the heart and to the frame. His arms hung down 
listlessly, his head was bent, his fixed eyes had a 
wild anxious look, most foreign to the usual calm 
of the composed surgeon. An hour and a quarter 
had he thus sat since the departure of that midnight 
visitor who had brought with him so much apparent 
mystery, so much woe, and now the house clock 
was striking one. The sound did not arouse Dr. 
Davenal ; he sat on in terrified despair. 

The wax taper, unheeded, unlooked at, stood on 
a side table where it had been accidentally put. It 
had burnt nearly to the socket, and it now began to 
spurt and gutter with a great light ; the signs of its 
end, That awoke Dr. Davenal from his reverie. 
The prospect of being left in the dark was nota 
convenient one: and he tore a bit of paper from a 
journal lying near and essayed to light the gas, 
completely forgetting that it had been turned off at 
the main. 

Finding his mistake, he stood a moment with his 
hand to his temples, as if endeavouring to collect 
himself, and then opened the door of his bedroom. 
Candles always stood there on the mantel-piece 
ready for lighting, and he brought one forward and 
succeeded in catching a light for it from the dying 
taper. 

This had the effect of completely arousing him. 
He looked at his watch, then held the candle to a 
book-shelf, whence he selected a local railway-guide, 
and sat down at the table to consult it. 

‘* Nothing until the morning ! ” he exclaimed in a 
tone that might have been one of vexation but for 
its deeper pain. ‘‘Stay, though! Yes, there is. 
There’s the train that passes here at 3-20 for 
Merton: and I should find a train on from thence. 
Then I must go by it: there’s no time to be lost, if 
this unhappy business is to be suppressed. Twenty 
minutes past three ; and now it is one: I can lie 
down for an hour and a half.” 

He went at once into his bedroom, took off his 
coat, and lay down on the outside of the bed. 
There was no fear of his oversleeping himself : sleep 
for a troubled mind in its first shock, troubled as 
was Dr. Davenal’s, is out of the question. 

Rest also seemed to be. He could not lie. He 
tossed and turned uneasily on the counterpane, and 
finally sprung off it with a groan of agony, and took 
to pacing the room. Neal, who was regaling his ear 
at the chamber-door, could hear every footfall, 

V—19 





Richard Davenal lose its care. 

Neal was not in the habit, with all his ferreting 
propensities, of sitting up at night to pursue them ; 
but this night was an exceptional one. To say 
that Neal was astonished, confounded at what had 
taken place, at the knowledge he believed he had 
acquired, would be saying little, in comparison with 
its effect upon his mind. He did not love his 
master ; he did not like him ; it may not be going 
too far to say that he hated him: for Neal’s instinct 
had taught him that his master partially saw 
through him, partially suspected the villain that he 
was. But to believe him capable of deliberately 
destroying one of his patients, was in point of fact 
almost too great a stretch for even Neal. Until 
that night, Neal could not have believed him 
capable of any wrong act: he gave him credit for 
honour and virtue while he disliked him: but he 
did in truth now believe that Dr. Davenal had 
wilfully killed Lady Oswald. That is, that he had 
given her the chloroform deliberately, knowing it 
would probably take away her life. 

Neal hoped to arrive at the why and the where- 
fore of this mysterious affair, and he thought 
nothing of sitting up the night to do it, if by that 
means he might gain any satisfactory solution. It 
must be confessed he was utterly stunned, and 
could not see nor understand yet with any clear- 
ness. He was like a man who is struck violently 
on the head and looks around him in stupid help- 
less maze, as if he saw a dead wall before him. 
A shock to the head and a shock to the mind will 
bear for the passing moment the same apparent 
results. 

Dr. Davenal paced his room, his two rooms, in 
fact, for the door was open between them, and he 
passed from one to the other in his restless 
wanderings and mental agony. Soon after two he 
began to wash and dress himself; that is, he 
changed some of his clothes, and poured out a 
wash-hand basin of cold water and splashed his 
face with it. He put on a pair of boots; he 
searched for his gloves ; he looked out an overcoat : 
and then he stood for a few minutes and thought. 

Lifting the writing-desk from underneath the 
table, where you may remember it was kept, he 
unlocked it, and was for some little time examining 
certain papers it contained. Some of these he put 
in his pocket, and then he locked the desk and 
replaced it. Next he sat down to write a note; 
just a line or two. 

It was getting on past the half hour then. He 





| opened the door and went forth from his room. t 
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Neal, who had heard him coming, peeped from his 
pantry and saw him turn to the stairs, the candle 
in one hand, a note held in the other. Neal 
cautiously stole forward a step or two, and looked 
and listened. 

He was down-stairs again instantly ; he had only 
gone to the first floor, and had not opened any door, 
or Neal must have heard it: had not, in fact, been 
away long enough to open one. The note was gone 
from his hand, and Neal wondered where he had 
left it. 

He went into the study, and came out without 
the light, an over-coat on, and his hat in his hand. 
The moonlight shone in now through the fan-light 
over the front door, and Neal could see this much. 
He appeared to be coming towards the pantry: 
Neal silently closed the door and slipped the noise- 
less bolt. Neal took very good care to keep his 
own locks and bolts well oiled. 

Dr. Davenal essayed to open the pantry-door, but 
found it fastened. He shook it, knocked at it, not 
over gently. Neal, too great a diplomatist to be 
taken at a loss, flung off his coat, waistcoat, and 
slippers, threw back his braces, rumpled his hair, 
and opened the door to his master with the air of a 
man just aroused from his bed. 

‘*Why do you sleep with the door locked, Neal?” 
—and the question was put in an imperative tone. 

‘*T—it is but very rare that I do, sir. I must 
have shot the bolt last night without thinking 
of it.” 

“*T won’t have it done. 
my house with a locked door. 


Nobody shall sleep in 


It is a dangerous 
Were a fire to take place, and the sleeper a 
heavy one, he might not be aroused in time. Don’t 
| do it again. Neal,” he continued, changing his 
| tone, ‘‘I am summoned away farther than usual. 
| I don’t care to disturb Miss Davenal—you can tell 
them to-morrow morning. I shall not be home all 
| day.” 

‘* Have you to go far, sir?” inquired Neal. 

“Yes. I don’t expect to be home all day, I tell 
you, and that’s why I bid you inform them. No- 
body is to sit up for me to-morrow night: I may be 
detained longer. Tell Miss Davenal so.” 

‘Very well, sir,” replied Neal. ‘‘Is the carriage 
ready for you?” 

Neal put this cunningly. He felt sure his master 
was not going in the carriage. 

‘**T don’t require the carriage. That’s all, Neal ; 
you can go to bed again. I was obliged to disturb 
you. ” 

Dr. Davenal turned, walked straight to the front 
door, and let himself out at it, closing it securely 
after him, Neal waited a moment, rearranged his 
attire a little, and then stepped to the front door 
and drew the heavy bolt across it. No danger now 
of his master’s coming in with his latch-key to 
pounce upon him. 

Neal got a light, went into the study, and took a 
leisurely survey. He was scarcely rewarded. There 
was nothing whatever lying about, more than on 





other mornings : no signs remained of the stranger’s 
visit, not a trace that could betray any disturbance 
on the part of Dr. Davenal. The sherry and 
biscuits were put up: Neal walked across to the 
dining-room and found them in the sideboard, just 
as he had left them on the previous night. The 
glass, used, stood on it. Neal solaced himself with 
some of the sherry, and went back to the study. 

The old cloth was undisturbed on the table, the 
blotting-book and inkstand lying onit. Neal looked 
through the book, but received no satisfaction. He 
examined the pens, and saw that in one the ink was 
not yet dry. In the bed-room the clothes which 
his master had taken off lay about: Mr. Neal en 
passant visited the pockets and found them empty : 
and the bed was pressed on the outside, but had 
not been slept in. That curious visit in the night 
might have been a dream, for all there was left to 
tell of it. 

“But there’s that note yet,” thought Neal. 
‘* What did he take it up-stairs for, and where did 
he leave it ?” 

Stealing up the stairs in his stockinged feet, and 
shading the light with his hand, Neal came to the 
vestibule, and looked on the table. He looked on 
the stand, which held a beautiful statue in marble, 
he looked up even at the frames of the pictures ; he 
looked everywhere. But there was no letter. 

**I’m positive he did not stop long enough to 
open a door!” ejaculated Neal, rather nonplussed. 

A bright thought struck him. He bent down, 
still shading the light with his hand, and peered 
under Miss Sara Davenal’s door. And then came 
Neal’s reward. He saw the corner of something 
white quite close to him, not pushed entirely 
beyond the door. Dr. Davenal, not to disturb his 
daughter, had left his letter for her in that way. 

Neal took out his pen-knife, and with its help 
succeeded, by dint of perseverance and ingenuity, 
in drawing back the note. He stole down-stairs 
with it, and into his own chamber. A little more 
ingenuity with the pen-knife, and the envelope, not 
yet fully dry, came open. Neal had obtained an 
insight into some secrets in his life, but never one 
so weighty as this, never one that touched on that 
ugly word “murder,” which was running through 
Neal’s mind: and his usually impassive face became 
streaked with the scarlet of excitement. 


“My DEAR CHILD, 

‘Business connected with this most unhappy 
secret obliges me to go away for a day, perhaps 
two. I-,shall leave a message with Neal. You 
need not appear to know anything when he delivers 
it. Don’t talk of my absence to any one if you can 
help it. “Rk. D.” 


There was not so very much to be made out of 
that, and the scarlet streaks faded again from Neal’s 
disappointed face. ‘This most unhappy secret,” 
he repeated over twice, as if the words bore some 
euphonious sound. Whatever might be the secret, 
it was evident that Miss Sara Davenal had been 
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made cognisant of it; and Neal rather rejoiced in 
the pill it must be for her, for he liked his young 


He read the note again, refastened it in the enve- 
lope, stole up-stairs to push it under the door, and 
then retired to his bed. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Davenal was walking along the 
streets of the town, lying calm and still in the 
moonlight. Not with any hurried tread; rather 
with a slow one. In his restlessness of mind, he 
had come out sooner than he need have come; but 


**Good night, doctor! 
that’s what it is.” 

The salutation came from one of the general 
practitioners of the town, a hard-worked apothe- 


Or rather morning—for 





| cary, whose business took him abroad a good deal | 


at night. He was hastening up a side-street, near | 
the town-hall, and Dr. Davenal had not observed 


‘Ah, is it you, Smithson! 
not?” 

‘All nights are pretty near the same to me,” 
returned Mr. Smithson. ‘‘I see too much of them. 
I wish folks would be so accommodating as to 
choose the day-time to be ill in. It’s not often that 
we see you abroad at night, though, doctor! ” 

“Not often. We can’t help it sometimes, you 
Good night.” 

They were bound different ways. The doctor 
had only walked a few yards, when Mr. Smithson 
came running back, 

“Dr. Davenal, what is the truth about Lady 
Oswald? I hear she’s dead.” 

‘*She is—unhappily.” 

“And the report going about is, that she died 
from the effects of chloroform! Could not rally 
after inhaling it.” 

‘*Ah, it’s a sad thing,” replied the doctor; ‘‘a 
grievous thing. There’s the dark side in these 
new discoveries of our practice: sacrificing the few 
while blessing the many. Good night, I say. I 
can’t stop.” 

‘* It’s true, then, that it was the chloroform?” 

“Yes, it’s true.” 

Dr. Davenal increased his pace: he was in no 
mood for questioning, and this in particular was 
painful to him. A short while, and he stood before 
the abbey, looking up at its windows. He was 
sorry to disturb Mark, but he deemed it was neces- 
sary, and he rang the night bell. 

A new bell which Mark Cray had caused to be 
placed in the house since he took it, and which rang 
himself up, not his household. Dr. Davenal waited, 
but the ring was unanswered, and he rang again, 
with the like result. 

A third summons brought Mark to the window, 
half asleep still. ‘If that’s the way you are going 
to let your night applicaats ring, Mark Cray, almost 
as good not put up the bell.” 

Mark Cray could scarcely believe his eyes when 


A fine night, is it | 





he saw who was the speaker. ‘‘I was in a heavy 


sleep,” he answered. ‘‘Did you ring more than 
once?” 

A heavy sleep! Truly Dr. Davenal marvelled at 
the words. He marvelled that sleep could have 
visited Mark Cray that night, after his share in its 
fatal work. 

**What is the matter?” asked Mark. 
wanted ?” 

“It is I who want you,” said the doctor. “Tl 
say a word to you if you'll come down. I am called 
out of town.” 

Mark attired himself sufficiently to go down, which 
he did in a state of wonder. He had never received 


‘Am I 


a night visit from Dr. Davenal: it was quite ont of | 


the usual order of things, and he would about as 
soon have expected to find a live kangaroo waiting 
upon him. He opened the front door and they 
stepped into the large parlour. 

**Who is ill?” inquired Mark. 
out far?” 


*T am going out on a little private business of 


** Are you called 





my own. The train for Merton will be through | 


presently, and I shall take it. If——-” 


‘*Why did you not tell me last night?” inter- | 


rupted Mark. 

‘*Because I did not then know I should have to 
go. Yeu must take my patients forme. What I 
wished particularly to say to you was about the 
inquest. They can’t call it for to-morrow,—that is, 
to-day—Monday ; but I think they are sure to hold 
it on Tuesday. If I am not back 1 

‘* What inquest?” interrupted Mark, wonderingly. 

‘The inquest on Lady Oswald.” 

‘*My goodness! Do you think they'll get up an 
inquest over her?” 

“‘Of course they will. 
of? 
accident to the train. I am not quite sure of 
being back. I expect to be home on Tuesday morn- 
ing early: but it is possible I may be detained 
a little longer. If I am not back, Mark, you will 
be the only witness—at least, the only one who 
can speak as to the facts of the death. Let me 
advise you to say as little as possible. Volunteer 
no information; answer their questions briefly ; 
and don’t get into a long-winded narration, as you 
are apt to do, otherwise you may betray yourself. 
You will not mistake me,” Dr. Davenal added. ‘‘I 
have always been open, truthful, candid as the day ; 
and if I so advise now, it is im your interest. I was 
thinking this over a great deal last evening after I 
left you, and I see that it is essential for your good 
name in your profession that the facts of the case 
should not be made known. Do not suppose I 
advise you to a direct deviation from the truth ; 
nothing of the sort. ‘Chloroform was administered 
with a view to lessen her sufferings, and she never 
rallied from it,’ is all you need say. Similar cases 
are unhappily not unknown. They are, I fear, not 
very uncommon ; and the coroner will not be likely 
to exact minute particulars, or inquire whether you 





gave it her, or whether I did.” 


What are you dreaming | 
The remote cause of her death was the | 
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Mark Cray nodded. He was nervously and inces- 
santly pushing back his hair. 

‘*T know how fond you are of talking,” resumed 
Dr. Davenal, ‘‘ therefore I deemed it well to give you 
this caution. To tell you the truth, I had rather 
not be at the inquest, and shall not be sorry if I 
can’t get back.” 

‘*Are you going away on purpose?” suddenly 
asked Mark, who was much given to leap to con- 
clusions. 

‘Certainly not. I am going on an important 
matter of my own. But I don’t want the town to 
concern itself with my private affairs ; so you need 
| not let it be known that I am not with a patient.” 
| **] shan’t say anything to the contrary,” said 
Mark. ‘Let people think what they will: they 

are a set of busy-bodies at the best.” 
| Dr. Davenal departed. And Mr. Cray went back 
| to his room, sleepy still, but wondering what could 
|| have called away the doctor so suddenly to a 
| distance. No letter could have arrived in the 
| middle of the night, Mark argued: and a suspicion 
crossed his mind that he was, in spite of his denial, 
|| going away to avoid the inquest. 
| The doctor walked over to the station, there to 
| await the train. He had given this caution, as to 
| Mark’s testimony at the inquest, entirely from his 
. good feeling towards him, his solicitude for his 
|| welfare. For himself, he did hope he should not 
| be back for it. Inconvenient questions might be 
|| asked. But he had a matter of greater importance 

to think of than the inquest: a matter that was 
weighing down his heart with its dread. Of all the 
|| passengers that train contained, whirling on its way 
| to Merton, not one had the sickening care to battle 
with, that was distracting the flourishing and 
| envied physician. 
The first to enter the breakfast-room that morning 

at Dr. Davenal’s was his sister. The meal was always 
| laidin the dining-room. Miss Davenal wore her usual 
morning costume, a gown of that once fashionable 
| but now nearly obsolete material, called nankin— 
| or nankeen, as some spell it. It was not made up 
| fashionably, but in the old scant style, and it made 
| Miss Davenal’s tall spare form look taller and 
sparer. Sara followed, in a flowing dress of deli- 
| cate sprigged muslin, and she took her seat at once 
|| at the breakfast table. 
| Ts your papa out of his room yet, do you 
know ?” asked Miss Davenal. 


‘*T have not seen him,” replied Sara, a faint red | 


| tinging her pale face at the half-evasive answer. 
| Very pale she looked: ominously pale. Had Miss 
| Bettina been gifted with preternatural penetration, 
|| she might have detected that some great dread was 
upon her. 

But Miss Bettina was on that morning especially 
|| self-occupied. On the previous Saturday Dr. Dave- 
| nal had told her that certain country friends were 
| coming into Hallingham on that day, Monday, and 
he should invite them to dinner; or else that he 
had invited them: in her deafness she did not catch 





which. She had replied by asking him what he 
would have for dinner, and he said they would settle 
all that on Monday morning. Monday morning was 
now come; and Miss Bettina, a punctilious house- 
keeper, accustomed to have everything in order and 
to treai visitors liberally, was on the fidget to make 
the arrangements, and waited impatiently for Dr. 
Davenal. Watton, a fidget also in the domestic de- 
partment, liking at any rate to get her orders in 
time, had come in with Miss Davenal. 

Miss Davenal rang the bell: an intimation to 
Neal that they were ready for the coffee. She 
turned to the table, and the first thing that struck 
her sharp eyes in its arrangements was, that only 
two breakfast cups were on it. 

‘*What is Neal thinking of this morning,” she 
exclaimed. 

“TI don’t fancy my -master is stirring yet,” 
observed Watton. ‘I have not heard him.” 

‘** Nonsense !” returned her mistress. ‘‘ When did 
you ever know your master not stirring at eight 
o'clock ?” 2 

‘*Not often, ma’am, it’s true,” was Watton’s 
answer. ‘‘ But it might happen. I know he was 
disturbed in the night.” 

Sara looked up with a half-frightened glance. 
She dropped her head again, and began making 
scores on the cloth with her silver fork. 

**Tt was the oddest thing,” began Watton—and 
she was speaking in the low clear tones which made 
every word distinct to Miss Davenal. ‘‘ Last night | 
I was undressing with the blind up without a 
candle, for the moon was light as day, when I sawa 
man turn in at the gate, and I said to myself, ‘ Here 
comes somebody bothering for master!’ He made a | 
spring to the side and crouched himself amid the | 
laurels that skirt the rails by the lane, and stopped 
there looking at the house. ‘Very strange!’ I said 
to myself again ; ‘that’s not the way sick folks’ mes- 
sengers come in.’ After a minute he walked on, 
brushing close to the shrubs, afraid I suppose of | 
being seen, and I heard him tap at the window of | 
the doctor’s consulting-room. Ma’am, if ever I 
thought of a robber in my life, I thought of one | 
then, and if it hadn’t been for my presence of mind 
I should have rose the house with my screams—” 

‘**Be silent, Watton!” sharply interrupted Miss 
Davenal. ‘Look there! You are frightening her | 
to death.” | 

She had extended her finger, pointing at Sara. | 
Sara, her face more like death than life, in its | 
ghastly whiteness, was gazing at Watton, her eyes 
strained, her lips apart, as one under the influence | 
of some great terror. Wassheafraid of what might | 
be coming? It looked so. 

‘* There’s nothing to be alarmed at, Miss Sara—” 

“Don’t tell it: don’t tell it,” gasped Sara, putting | 
up her hands. ‘‘ It does frighten me.” 

‘‘ But indeed there is nothing to be frightened at, | 
as you'll hear, Miss Sara,” persisted the woman. | 
‘It?s a fact that I was a little frightened myself, 
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in so strange a manner, and I went out of my room 
and leaned over the banisters and listened. It was 
all right, for I heard the doctor open the hall door 
and take the man into his consulting-room, and 
shut himself in with him. How long the man 
stopped, and who he was, I can’t tell; he did not 
go away while I was awake—but, ma’am, that’s how 
I know my master was disturbed in the night.” 

‘* Watton !””— and as Sara spoke her cheeks 
became crimson, her voice imperative—‘‘do you 
deem that it lies in your service here to watch the 
movements of your master, and to comment upon 
them afterwards ?” 

The moment the words had left her lips, she felt 
how unwise they were: but she had so spoken in 
her perplexity, her soreness of heart. Watton 
turned her eyes on her young mistress in sheer 
amazement. 

‘‘ Watch my master’s movements! Why, Miss 
Sara, you can’t think I’d do such a thing. I 
watched to—if I may so say—protect my master ; 
to protect the house, lest harm should be meant 
it. Decent folk don’t come in at night as that 
man came.” 

Neal had entered, and was arranging the break- 
fast things on the table. Miss Davenal drew his 
attention to the number of the cups. 

“It is quite right, ma’am. The doctor went out 
in the middle of the night, at least about two in the 
morning, and he charged me to tell you he should 
be away all day; perhaps all night too. Nobody 
is to sit up for him.” 

‘* Where’s he gone?” asked Miss Bettina. 

Neal could not tell. His master had said he was 
going to a distance. But Miss Bettina could not 
make it out at all, and she asked question upon 
question, How had he gone? The carriage was 
not out. Walked away on foot, and said he was 
going to a distance and might not be home for a 
day and a night? It was the most mysterious, 
extraordinary proceeding she ever heard of. ‘‘ Did 
you see or hear anything of a strange man coming 
in in the night?” she asked of Neal. 

‘*No, ma’am,” replied Neal, with his usual im- 
| passibility. ‘‘I see my master’s bed has not been 
slept in ; and he has taken an over-coat with him.” 

Sara lifted her burning face. It was as the face 
of one stricken with fever. 

“Let it rest; let it rest, Aunt Bettina! Wait 
until papa returns, and ask particulars of him. If 
patients require him at a distance, it is his duty 
to go to them.” 

The last words were spoken defiantly; not at 
her aunt but at the servants. She felt on the very 
verge of desperation. What disastrous conse- 
quences might not this proclamation of the night’s 
work bring forth ! 

‘Let it rest!” retorted Miss Bettina. ‘‘ Yes, 
that is what you young and careless ones would 
like todo. Look at my position! The responsible 
mistress of this house, and left in uncertainty 
whether people are coming to dinner or whether 











they are not. Your papa must have gone clean out 
of his wits to go off and not leave word.” 

““You can fix upon a dinner as well as papa ¢an, 
Aunt Bettina.” 

‘*Fix upon a dinner! It’s not that. It is the 
not knowing whether there’s to be a dinner fixed 
upon ; whether people are invited, or not, to eat it.” 

When Miss Davenal was put out about domestic 
arrangements it took a great deal to put her in 
again. Neal and Watton were questioned and 
cross-questioned as to the events of the night, and 
breakfast was got over in a commotion. Sara 
shivered with a nameless fear, and wondered 
whether that dreadful secret might not become 
known. 


It was a secret which bore for Sara Davenal all || 
the more terror from the fact that she was but im- || 


perfectly acquainted with its nature. Dr. Davenal 
had seen fit for certain reasons to call her down to || 
his room, and she had there seen the ominous visitor: 
but the particulars had been kept from her. That 
there existed a secret, and a terrible one, which 
might burst at any hour over their heads, bringing | 
with it disgrace as well as misery, she had been 
obliged to learn ; but its precise nature she was not 
told ; was not allowed, it may be said, to guess at- 
Dr. Davenal so far spared her. He spared her 
from the best of motives, forgetting that suspense 
is, of all human pain, the worst to bear. 

With the exception of what that little note told 
her, which she saw lying inside her door when she 
rose in the morning, she knew nothing of the 
motives of her father’s journey; where he had gone, | 
or why he had. gone. She only knew it was impe- 
rative that that night’s visit to the house should 
remain a secret, uncommented upon, unglanced at. 
And now the servants knew of it—had seen the 
stranger come in—and they might talk about it, in 
doors and out! No wonder that Sara Davenal 
shivered !—that she grew sick at heart! 


2.—GOING DOWN TO THE FUNERAL. 

THE commotion in the town rose that morning | 
to its height : it equalled the commotion at Miss | 
Davenal’s breakfast-table. But not from the same 
exciting cause. The one was caused by the curious 
absence of Dr. Davenal; the other by the death of | 
Lady Oswald. 

She had lived so long amongst them ; had been, 
so to say, the head of the social and visiting com- 
munity of Hallingham! A great lady once, had been | 
the Lady Oswald of Thorndyke. Had she died in | 
the common course of nature, after weeks or months 
of illness, it would still have created a stir; but to 
have died from the inhaling of chloroform conse- 
quent upon the railway accident, caused very 
great and unwonted excitement. People were 
shocked at her death: they mourned for the some- 
what eccentric old lady whom they had seen driven 
through their streets in her close carriage for 
years: but they never cast so much as a shadow of 
reproach on the doctors who might be said to be. 
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however unwittingly, the authors of it. They railed 
at the chloroform, calling it uncertain, dangerous 


as 


| 


surprise. He gazed at the announcement with a feel- 


stuff; but not the slightest reflection was thrown | “* At her residence in Hallingham, Susan Hannah, 
on the judgment which had caused her to inhale it. Lady Oswald, aged seventy-one, widow of Sir John 


Mark Cray was beset with questions and remarks, 
especially from his medical brethren in the town. 
In Dr. Davenal’s absence people flew to him for 
particulars. He remembered the doctor’s caution, 
and said as little as possible. It was an unpleasant 
subject to speak of, he observed to them, they 
could understand that. But the curious questioners 


| only understood it partially, and rather wondered 
| why Mr, Cray should be so chary of his informa- 
|| tion. 


The inquest took place on the Tuesday—as Dr. 
Davenal had surmised it would. It was held quite 
as a matter of course: not with a view to elicit the 
cause of death, that was already known ; simply 
because the law rendered an inquest obligatory. 

The doctor was not back in time for it, and Mr. 
Cray was the principal witness. The operation had 
been most satisfactorily performed by Dr. Davenal, 


he testified, but Lady Oswald did not rally from the | 


effects of the chloroform. They had tried every 
means to arouse her without result. The coroner 
presumed the chloroform had been administered 
with all due caution: he felt persuaded it would be 
by so experienced a surgeon as Dr. Davenal. Cer- 
tainly, was the answer of Mark Cray. It was given 
her with the best of motives: to spare her acute 
suffering : and no one could more bitterly regret the 
result than they did. It was impossible to foresee, 
he continued, that this great blessing—yes, he must 
still call it so—to suffering humanity, which had 
spared anguish to thousands, perhaps he might say 
had spared lives, would have an opposite effect upon 
Lady Oswald, and bring death to her instead of 
relief. He had never for one moment in his own 
judgment doubted the expediency of giving it to 
her: were the thing to happen again (the result 
being hidden from him) he should do the same. 

Every word that Mark Cray said had its 
weight, and was appreciated. The death was re- 
garded as a pure misfortune, a sort of accident that 
could not be prevented by poor human foresight, 
and for which blame was attachable to no one: and 
the verdict was in accordance with this. 

The only one on whom the facts were yet destined 
to make an unpleasant and unsatisfactory im- 
pression, was Mr. Oswald Cray. The first intima- 
tion of Lady Oswald’s death reached him through 
the Times newspaper. As junior in the firm, he 
lived in the house in Parliament Street, the senior 
partners preferring residences out of town. The 
chief part of the house was devoted to their business 
purposes, and Mr. Oswald Cray had but two or 
three rooms for his private use. On the Thursday 
morning, the Z'imes was brought to him as usual 
while he was at breakfast. It was folded with the 
supplement outside, the deaths uppermost; and 
his eye caught the word Oswald. 

He looked further : and nothing could exceed his 





| conjecture it. 


Oswald of Thorndyke.” 


| ing of disbelief almost as though he was in a dream, | 


The date of her death, probably by an oversight, | 
had not been put in, and Oswald Cray was left to 


Certainly he did not suppose it had | 


occurred so far back as on the previous Sunday, the | 


day after he left Hallingham. 


What had killed her? The accident ? He lad been | 
given to understand that night, that she was not ma- | 
terially injured: he now supposed she must’ have | 


been. Why had nobody written to him? He would 


| have been glad to have seen her for a final farewell, 


and would have thought nothing of his time and | 


trouble in going down for that purpose. Mark 
might have written: he could not remember having 
corresponded with Mark in all his life, half brothers 
though they were; but still Mark might have gone 
out of his way to drop him a. line now. Parkins 


might have written; in fact he considered it | 
was: Parkins’s duty to have written, and he should | 


tell her so: and Dr. Davenal might have written. 
Of the three mentioned, Oswald Cray would soonest 
have expected the doctor to write, and the omission 
struck him as being somewhat singular. 

The post brought news. Amidst the mass of 
letters that came for the firm was one to himself. 
He saw the Hallingham post-mark and opened it at 
once. 

A look of blank disappointment, mingled with 
surprise, settled on his face as he read. It was not 
from Dr. Davenal, from Mark Cray, or from Par- 
kins ; it gave him no details, any more than if he 
had been the greatest stranger to Lady Oswald. It 
was a formal intimation from the undertaker that 
her late ladyship’s funeral would take place on 
Friday at eleven o’clock, and requesting his attend- 
ance at it, if convenient. 

“Her funeral to-morrow!” ejaculated Oswald. 
‘Then she must have died’ almost immediately. 
Perhaps the very night I came up. Why couldn’t 
somebody have written?” 

He arranged business matters so as to-go down 
that afternoon, and arrived at Hallingham between 
six and seven o’clock. Giving his portmanteau to a 
porter, he went on to his usual place of sojourn, the 
** Apple Tree.” It was an old-fashioned, plain, 
roomy house, whose swinging sign-board stood out 
before its door, and whose productive garden of 
vegetables and fruit stretched out behind it. No 
fashionable person would look at it twice. Oswald 
Cray had been recommended to it long ago as his 
place of sojourn in Hallingham, where his stay 





seldom lasted more than two days: and he had | 
found himself so comfortable, so quiet, so entirely | 


at home, that he would not have exchanged it for 


the grandest hotel in Hallingham, had the said hotel | 


graciously intimated that it would receive him for 
nothing. 
The host, whose name was John Hamos, came 
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| Oswald Cray said no more. He went up to the 
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forward to receive him: a respectable, worthy man, 
with a portly person and red face, who might be 
seen occasionally in a white apron washing up 
glasses, and who waited on his guests himself. He 
and Oswald were the best of friends. 

‘*Good evening, sir. My wife said you'd be 
down to-night or in the morning. We were sure 
you'd be at the burying. A sad thing, sir, is it 
not?” 

‘*It is a very sad thing, John,” returned Oswald. 
‘*T seem as if I could not believe it. It was only 
this morning that I received the tidings. What 
did she die of? The accident to the train?” 

‘*No, sir, she didn’t die of that. Leastways, 
that was not the immediate cause of death, though 
of course it must be said to have led to it. She 
died from chloroform.” 

‘* Died from—what did you say?” asked Oswald, 
staring at the man. 

**From chloroform, sir.” 

‘From chloroform!” he repeated. 
understand.” 

And he looked as if he did not—as if it were 
impossible to take in the words or their sense, 
John Hamos continued— 

‘Tt seems, sir, that on the Sunday it was dis- 
covered that her ladyship had sustained some 
internal injury—to the ribs, I believe, or near- 
abouts,—and she had to submit to an operation. 
Chloroform was given her while it was performed, 
and she never rallied from it.” 

‘* Who gave her the chloroform ?” 

“Dr. Davenal.” 

‘Dr. Davenal!” echoed Mr. Oswald Cray, and 
his accent of astonishment was so great, so unmis- 
takable, that the landlord looked at him in surprise. 
‘“Why, he—he—” 

‘“‘ What, sir?” 

Oswald had brought his words to a sudden stand- 
still, His face was one picture of doubt, of bewil- 
derment. 

‘*Tt could not have been Dr. Davenal.” 

“*Yes, it was, sir,” repeated John Hamos. ‘‘Who 
else would be likely to undertake the operation but 
him? He and Mr. Cray were together, but it was 
the doctor who performed it, of course.” 

‘* But he did not give the chloroform?” 

““Why, yes, he did, sir. He gave it for the best. 
As was said afterwards at the inquest, they could 
not possibly foresee that what saved pain and was 
a blessing to thousands, would prove fatal to her 
ladyship.” 

‘Who said that at the inquest? Dr. Davenal?” 

““Mr. Cray, sir. The doctor wasn’t present at 
the inquest, he was away from the town. He went 
away in the night, somebody said, just after the 
death: was fetched out to some patient at a 
distance, and didn’t get back here till—Wednesday 
morning, I think it was.” 

‘* And she never rallied from the chloroform ?” 

“* Never at all, sir. She died under it.” 


*T don’t 





bed-room that he always used, there to wash off 
the travelling dust. But instead of proceeding 
at once to do so, he stood in thought with folded 
arms and bent brow, John Hamos’s information 
respecting the chloroform troubling his brain. 

Why should it trouble him? Could not he 
believe, as others did, that it was given in all due 
hope and confidence, according to the best judg- 
ment of the surgeons? No, so far as regarded the 
chief surgeon, Dr. Davenal, he could not believe it, 
and the reason was this. 

On the night of the accident, when Dr. Davenal 
jumped into the carriage that was about to proceed 
to the scene, he took his seat by the side of 
Oswald Cray. They entered into conversation, and 
the topic of it was, not unnaturally, accidents in 
general. It led to the subject of chloroform, and 
Dr. Davenal expressed his opinion upon that new- 
fashioned aid to science, just as freely as he after- 
wards expressed it to Mark Cray. 

How strange are the incidents, the small events, 
that shape the course of human destiny! But for 
that accidental conversation—and may it not be 
called accidental ?—half the trouble that is about to 
be related never would have taken place. And the 
cruel shadow that was waiting to spread its wings 
over the days of more than one wayfarer on the 
path of life would have found no spot to darken 
with its evil. 

Dr. Davenal spoke his opinion freely to Oswald 
Cray with regard to chloroform. He did not deny it 
to be a great boon, sparing pain to many whose suf- 
ferings would otherwise be almost intolerable ; but 
he said that there were a few to whom he would 
as soon give poison as chloroform, for the one would 
be just as fatal as the other. And he instanced 
Lady Oswald. 

The unfortunate fact of Lady Oswald being in the 
disabled train to which they were hastening, possibly 
one of the wounded, no doubt suggested her name 
to Dr. Davenal as an example. 
people whom he attended—a few—to whom he 
deemed chloroform would be as pernicious as to 
Lady Oswald: but she was in question, as it were, 
that night, and he cited her. There must have 
been some fatality in it. 

‘“*She is one, if I am any judge, who could not 
bear it: who would be almost certain not to survive 
its effects,” were the words he used to Oswald. “I 
would as soon give Lady Oswald a dose of poison, as 
suffer chloroform to be given to her.” 

The words, spoken to Oswald only, and not to the 
other inmates of the carriage (who were busy talking 
on their own scores), had not made any particular 
impression upon him at the time, but they returned 
to his memory now with awakened force. He 
asked himself what it could mean. Dr. Davenal 
had distinctly told him, that the inhaling of chloro- 
form would be as poison to Lady Oswald ; he was 
now assured by John Hamos that, not four-and- 
twenty hours subsequent to that conversation, he, 
Dr. Davenal, had himself administered chloroform 


There were other | 
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to her. And the result was death. Death—as 
Dr. Davenal had expressed his firm conviction it 
would be. 

Mr. Oswald Cray could only come to the conclu- 
sion that there must be some mistake in the state- 
ment of the facts as made to him. It was impossible 
to arrive at any other conclusion. That there was 
no mistake on his own part, as to the opinion 
expressed to him by the doctor, he knew ; he re- 
called the very words in which it was spoken; 
spoken deliberately and elaborately. In regard to 
that, there was no mistake; but he fancied he 
should find that there was, as to the chloroform 
having been given by Dr. Davenal: perhaps as to 
his having been present at the operation. 

He quitted the ‘‘ Apple Tree,” and bent his steps 
to Lady Oswald’s. Parkins came to him in a burst 
of grief. Parkins was—it has been said before— 
genuinely grieved at her lady’s death, and her grief 
showed itself chiefly by breaking into a shower of 
tears with every fresh person she saw. One of the 
first questions put to her by Mr. Oswald Cray was as 
to her not having written to inform him of the death. 
He wished to know why she had not. 

‘“*T don’t know why, sir,” she sobbed, ‘‘ except 
that I have been bewildered ever since it happened. 
I have been as one out of my mind, sir, with the 
shock and the grief. I’m sure I beg your pardon 
for the neglect, but it never so much as struck me 
till yesterday, when the undertaker was here about 
the funeral. He asked who was to be invited to it, 


and then it came into my mind that you ought to 
have been wrote to, but I said perhaps Mr. Cray 
had done it.” 

‘‘ Well, sit down while you talk, Parkins,” he 


said in a kind tone. ‘‘I can understand that you 
have been very much shocked by it. Are any of 
Lady Oswald’s relatives here ?” 

‘‘There’s that nephew of hers, sir, the parson ; 
the poor gentleman that she’d send a little money 
to sometimes. He heard of it accidental, he says, 
and came off at once with his brother. They got 
here this morning. Very nice people, both of 
them, sir, but they seem very poor. They think 
no doubt that my lady’s money is left to them. I 
dare say itis. She——” 

‘“‘T wish to ask you a question or two about 
the death, Parkins,” he interrupted in a pointed 
manner. None could check undue.topics with 
more dignity than he. ‘‘ When was it discovered 
that Lady Oswald was seriously injured ?” 

‘*Not until the Sunday, sir. Mr. Cray came 
home with her here when she was brought up from 
Hildon; but I dare say you remember that, for 
you were at the station with her. He wanted to 
examine into her state then, but she was very 
obstinate, and persisted in saying she’d not be 
touched that night: that she wasn’t hurt. I fancy 
Dr. Davenal thought it was wrong of Mr. Cray not 
to have insisted upon it—but Mr. Cray himself did 
not think there was any grave injury: he told me 
so then. The next morning I thought they’d both 





be here, Dr. Davenal and Mr. Cray ; but Mr. Cray 
came alone, the doctor it appeared had been sent 
for to Thorndyke——” 

“To Thorndyke?” involuntarily interrupted 
Oswald. 

**Yes, sir, somebody was ill there. However, 
the doctor was back and up here in the after- 
noon, He had seen Mr. Cray, and he came to 
examine into her state for himself: for it had been 
discovered then that she was worse injured than 
they thought. At first my lady said she’d not sub- 
mit to the operation, which Mr. Cray had already 
told her must take place; but Dr. Davenal talked 
to her, and she consented, and they fixed half-past 
five in the afternoon. Have you heard how she 
died, sir?” broke off Parkins abruptly. 

‘*T have heard since I got here this evening that 
she died from the effects of chloroform.” 

‘And so she did, sir. And it’s a thing that I 
shall never understand to my dying day.” 

Parkins spoke the last words with a vehemence 
that superseded the sobs. Mr. Oswald Cray thought 
he did not understand it either; but he did not 
say So. 

**In what way don’t you understand it?” he 
asked quietly. 

‘*How it was they came to give her the chloro- 
form. Iam quite certain, sir, that up to the very 
moment that the operation was ready to be begun, } 
there was no thought of chloroform. It was not as 
much as mentioned, and if any chloroform had been 
in the room amidst the preparations, I must have 
seen it.” 

‘* Were you present during the operation ?” 

**T was to have been present, sir; but at the last 
moment I fainted dead off, and had to be taken 
from the room. We knew no more, any of us, till 
it was all over. Then we were called to by the 
gentlemen, and told what was the matter: that my 
lady was sinking under the influence of the chloro- 
form they had administered, and could not be 
rallied from it. And, a few minutes after, she died.” 

Oswald Cray remained for some moments silent. 

‘*Was it Dr. Davenal who administered it?” he 
resumed at length. 

‘*No doubt it was, sir; they were together. It 
was Dr. Davenal who performed the operation. 
My lady said nobody should do it but Mr. Cray, 
and it was settled that it should’ be done by him; 
but I suppose they thought at last it would be 
better to entrust it to the doctor. Any way, it was 
he who performed it.” 

‘*What did Dr. Davenal—did Dr. Davenal say 
anything about the chloroform afterwards, or why 
they had used it?” 

‘*He didn’t say much, sir. He said what had 
been done was done for the best: but he seemed 
dreadfully cut up. And so did Mr. Cray. The 
strangest thing to me is, why they used chloro- 
form, when I saw no signs of their attempting to 
use it.” 

‘*But they must have had it with them ?” 
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‘* Well, of course they must, sir. It was not 
produced, though, while I was there. They said 
my lady grew agitated—it was Mr. Cray said that 
—that my falling down helped to agitate her ; but 
it will take a great deal to make me believe there 
was any need for them to use chloroform. It has 
cost a good lady her life; I know that. She had 
her little tempers and her fidgety ways, poor dear 
lady, but she was one of the best of mistresses. 
| It’s just as if they had done it to kill her.” 
| Did the words grate on the ear of Oswald Cray 
—as though they bore all too significant a meaning ? 
Not yet; not quite yet. This testimony of the 
maid’s had confirmed beyond doubt that Dr. 
| Davenal had been the chief and acting surgeon : 
how then reconcile that fact with the opinion 
expressed to him not many hours before the death ? 
He could not tell; he could not think; he could 
not account for it by any reasoning of any sort, 

| subtle or simple. He was as one in a mazy dream, 
understanding nothing distinctly. 

When he quitted the house, he turned again and 
| bent his steps to the abbey. Possibly he deemed 
| Mark could solve his difficulties. Mark was not 
| in, however, when he got there ; only Caroline. 
| Mrs. Cray was in the large drawing-room. She 
| and the tea-table, at which she sat waiting for 
| Mark, looked quite lost in its space. The thought 

struck Oswald as he entered. It had been the 
| home of his early childhood, the scene of occasional 
| visits since that period, but he always thought 

that room larger and larger every time he entered 

it. It was at its window that he, a baby in arms, 

had been held by the side of his mother, when the 
| grand people from Thorndyke in their carriage and 
|| four, her father and mother, would drive past and 
|| cast up their faces of stone. He had been too young 
|| to know anything then, but afterwards, when he 
could begin to understand, these stories of the pass- 
ing by of Sir Oswald Oswald were impressed upon 
him by his nurse. They remained amidst his most 
vivid recollections. But that he knew it was 
impossible to have done so—for his mother had died 
when he was too young, and there was no more 
standing there after her death to watch for Sir 
Oswald—he could have affirmed now that he re- 
membered those times in all their full detail: the 
steady pace of the fine horses, the bedizened 
carriage—in those days it was the fashion to have 
carriages bedizened—the servants in their claret 
|| liveries, the impassive faces of Sir Oswald and his 
lady. The fact was, it had all been described so 
often and minutely to the young child Oswald, that 
it remained on his memory as a thing seen, not 
heard. 

Mrs. Cray, gay in attire, wearied in countenance, 
was quite alone. She wore a low evening dress of 
blue silk, with lace and fringes and trimmings ; 
and blue ribbons in her hair. Rather more dress 
than is necessary for a quiet evening at home; but 
she was young and pretty and a bride, and—very 

fond of finery in any shape. Her weary face 




















lighted up with smiles as she saw Oswald and rose 
to greet him: very, very pretty did she look then. 

**T am so glad to see you! I had grown tired 
waiting for Mark. He went out the moment he 
had swallowed his dinner—before he had swallowed 
it, I think—and he is not in yet. Shall I tell you a 
secret, Oswald ?” 

** Yes, if you please.” 

“*T am quite disappointed. I shan’t at all like 
being a doctor’s wife.” 

Her dark blue eyes were dancing with smiles as 
she spoke, Oswald smiled too: at the joke. 

“lt is true, Mr. Oswald Cray. I don’t speak 
against my own dear Mark : I’d not part with him: 
but I do wish he was not a doctor. You don’t 
know how little I see of him. He is in just at 
meals, and not always to them.” 

Oswald smiled still, ‘‘You had lived in a 
doctor’s house, Mrs. Cray, and knew the routine 
of it.” 

** My uncle’s house was not like this. Who can 
compare the great Dr. Daveunal, at the top of the 
tree, waiting at home for his patients to come to 
him, to poor Mark Cray at the bottom, just 
beginning to climb it? Things are different with 
them, Mr. Oswald. Mark has to be out, here and 
there and everywhere. At the Infirmary, dancing 
attendance on interminable rows of beds one hour ; 
in some obscure corner of the town another, setting 
somebody’s leg or watching a case of fever. Mark 
says it won’t go on quite as bad as it has begun. 
This has been an unusually busy week with him, 
owing to the doctor’s absence. He left home on 
Sunday night, and was not back until Wednesday. 
A great portion of Sunday also he passed at 
Thorndyke.” 

‘*His patient must have been very ill to keep him 
away from Sunday until Wednesday,” remarked 
Oswald. 

“*To tell you the truth,” said Caroline, dropping 
her voice in a manner that sounded rather mys- 
teriously, ‘‘we don’t think he was with a patient. 
We can’t quite make out why he went or where he 
went. He came here in the middle of the night, 
and rang up Mark. It was the night subsequent to 
Lady Oswald’s death—oh, Oswald! was not her 
death a shocking thing ?” 

‘** Very,” was the answer, gravely spoken. 

‘*When Mark came home that Sunday evening 
and told me Lady Oswald was dead, I cannot 
describe to you how I felt. At first I could not 
believe it ; and then I went—I went into hysterics. 
It was very foolish, of course, for hysterics do no 
good, but I could not help it. You have come 
down to attend the funeral to-morrow, I suppose?” 

a 

‘* Well—I was telling you about my uncle. He 
came here in the middle of the night and rang up 
Mark, who went down to him. When Mark came 
up-stairs again he said Dr. Davenal was going away 
on some private errand which he had made a sort 
of secret of to Mark. I fancy Mark was only half 
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awake and did not hear him clearly: all he under- 
stood was, that the doctor was going somewhere by 
train unexpectedly ; that Mark was to. let it be 
assumed in the town that he was visiting a patient 
at a distance. Mark declared that he believed the 
doctor was only absenting himself to avoid attending 
the coroner’s inquest.” 

‘*Why should Mark think that?—Why should 
Dr. Davenal wish to avoid attending it?” reiterated 
Oswald, strangely interested, he scarcely knew why. 

**T cannot tell you. I fancy the admission 
slipped from Mark inadvertently, for he would not 
say a syllable more. The next day, Monday, I saw 
Sara. I asked her point blank where my uncle had 
gone, remarking that there seemed to be some little 
mystery connected with it, and she turned as white 
as death, and whispered to me not to talk so, to 
hold my tongue, for the love of Heaven. You'll take 
some tea, won’t you, Oswald? I shall be so glad 
of an excuse for making it.” 

Oswald, almost mechanically, said he would take 
some, and she rang the bell for the urn. He began 
to think all this more and more strange: to ask 
himself what it tended to. Dr. Davenal had gone 
away to avoid the inquest?— and his daughter 
when spoken to upon the subject had turned as 
white as the grave? What did it mean? 

‘*Do you know the particulars of Lady Oswald’s 
death?” he inquired as he stirred his tea. 

‘“*Yes. Don’t you? She died from chloroform. 
They deemed it necessary to give it to her, and she 
never rallied from it.” 

‘*Who gave it to her? Which of them?” 

‘* Which of them?” repeated Caroline, lifting her 
eyes, and thinking the question, no doubt, a super- 
fluous one. ‘‘They were both present, they would 
act in concert, one with the other. If you mean to 
cast blame on them, Oswald, I should say you must 
cast it conjointly. But they acted for the best.” 

*“T do not cast blame on them,” he answered. 
**T don’t understand the affair sufficiently yet to 
cast blame anywhere. It is a riddle to me.” 

‘* What is a riddle?” 

‘* How Dr.—how they came to use chloroform at 
all.” 

‘““Why! it is in almost universal use now!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Cray, surprised at the remark. 
‘** There is no riddle in that.” 

Oswald did not press it. In his opinion there 
was ariddle ; one he began to think would not be 
easy of solution. He finished his tea in silence. 
By-and-by Mrs. Cray resumed, 

‘*Mark seems not to like to talk of it. I asked 
him a great many questions, as was natural, but he 
put me off, saying I should be falling into hysterics 
again. I told him that was nonsense, now the 
shock was over ; but he would not talk of it, seemed 
quite to wince when I pressed it. It was not a 
pleasant subject for him, he said. And of course 
it is not: and still less so for my uncle, whose 
authority sways Mark. However good their inten- 
tious were, it did kill her.” 
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“Will Mark be long, do you suppose?” inquired 
Oswald, breaking another long pause. 
** As if I could tell, Oswald! I have been 
expecting him every minute this hour past. When 
I grumble at Mark for staying out so, he tells me I 
must blame his patients. Nay, but you are not 
| going yet!” she added as he rose. ‘“‘ Mark is sure 
| to be in soon.” 
| ‘T cannot well stay longer now,” he answered. 
| ‘I shall see Mark in the morning. I suppose he is 
| to attend the funeral ?” 
| “Of course he will. They will both attend it. I 
| wish you would not hurry away !” 
| He repeated his apology and Caroline rang the 
| bell. In point of fact he wanted to call on Dr. 
Davenal. 


3.—CURIOUS DOUBTS. 

Scarcety had the door closed on Mr. Oswald 
Cray when he met his brother. Mark was coming 
along at a quick pace. 

* Oswald, is it you! 
abbey ?” 

“*T have been taking tea with your wife, and 
waiting for you. She is nearly out of patience. 
Mark !” he continued, passing his arm within his 
brother’s and leading him a few steps away while 
he talked, “what a shocking thing this is about 
Lady Oswald !” 

“Ay, that it is, 
come in?” 

“Not again to-night. I want to know, Mark, 
how it was that chloroform was given to her ?” 

** Tf we had not deemed it for the best, we should 
not have given it,” was Mark’s answer. 

** But—surely Dr. Davenal did not deem it would 
be for the best ?” 

Mark turned and looked at him: a quick, sharp 
glance. ‘*What do you know about it?” he asked. 

“T! I know nothing about it: I want to know,” 
replied Oswald, thinking the remark strange. ‘I 
wish you would give me the full’ particulars, Mark. 
I cannot understand—I have a reason for not being 
able to understand—why chloroform should have 
been given to Lady Oswald ”—— 

‘““We use chloroform very much now,” inter- 
rupted Mark. 

“Why it should have been given to Lady 
Oswald,” went on Oswald, with pointed emphasis. 

‘*Tt was given to her as it is given to others—to 
deaden pain.” 

‘*Who performed the operation ?” 

‘** The doctor.” 

There was a pause. When Oswald Cray broke it, 
his voice was low, his manner hesitating. ‘‘ Mark, 
will you pardon me if I ask you a strange question? 
—Do you believe from your very heart that when 
Dr. Davenal administered that chloroform to Lady 
| Oswald, he did think it would be for the best ?” 
| Hesitating as Oswald’s manner had been, Mark’s 

was worse. He grew on a sudden flushed and 
| embarrassed. 


Have you been to the 


So unexpected. Won’t you 
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** Won't you answer me, Mark ?” | 

‘*T_yes—of course we thought it would be for | 
the best.” 

*“T asked, did he think it?” 

Mark plunged into an untruth. Somewhat afraid 
of Oswald at the best of times, conscious that he 


| was of a far higher standard in moral and intellec- 
| tual excellence than himself, he desired to stand 
| well with him, to enjoy his good opinion; and 


|| perhaps there was not a single man in Hallingham 
|| to whom Mark would not have preferred his 
| unhappy mistake, in all its wilfulness, to become 


| known, rather than to his brother. 


They were also 


| playing at cross purposes: Oswald was seeking to 

| learn how far Dr. Davenal had been to blame, 
|| Mark believed it was his own share of blame that 
|| was sought to be arrived at. 


“Yes, he thought it. Dr. Davenal would not 


| use chloroform, or anything else, unless he believed 


| it would be beneficial,” rapidly went on Mark. 


“eT 


|| never knew a man more successful in his treatment 


_ in a general way than he.” 


But for all the apparent 


|| readiness of the words they bore a certain evasiveness 
| to Oswald’s ears, 


|| rejoined. 


“Tell me the truth, Mark, tell it me frankly,” he 
“Ts there not some—some secret—I 


|| don’t know what else to call it—connected with this 


business ? 


Something wrong about it?” 


For a moment Mark Cray had to deliberate. He 


|| was held at bay by the straightforward questions 


‘| of his brother. 


| matter. 


And bis brother saw the hesitation. 


“Oswald, it is of no use to press me upon this 


You will readily conceive how sore a one 
itis to myself and to Dr. Davenal. Had it been 


| some poor rubbishing patient who had died through 
|| it, that poor stoker at the Infirmary for instance, it 
i would not have been of so much account: but”—— 


| flash of anger. 


“Be silent, Mark!” burst from Oswald with a 
**T will not listen to such doctrine. 


| The lives of the poor are every whit as valuable as 
|| are the lives of the rich, You did not learn that 
, from Dr. Davenal.” 


““What I meant was, that there’d not be half the 


| public fuss,” said Mark, looking little, and doing his 
| best to explain away the impression given by his 


|| words. 


“Tm sure there has been enough fuss in 


|| the town since her death was known, but I have not 





| 
1] 
! 
I 


| 


| heard of one single person casting blame on us. 
_ Why should you seek to cast it? Errors in judg- 
| ment are committed now and then in medical 
| practice, just as they are in everything else, and 
| there’s no help for it; they happen to the very best 
| of us. 


If we could see the end of a thing at the 
beginning, it would be different: but we can’t. 
Could its effects on Lady Oswald have been antici- 
pated, we’d have seen the chloroform in the sea 
before it should have been given her. It was done 
for the best.” 

“You think then that Dr. Davenal believed the 
giving it to her would be for the best?” persisted 
Oswald, after listening patiently to the excited 





answer, 


Again came the perceptible hesitation in the 
manner of Mark ; again the flush of embarrassment 
rose to his cheek. Oswald noted it. 

**T am quite sure that all the doctor ever did for 
Lady Oswald, he did for the best,”—and Mark 
Cray plucked up courage and spirit as he said this | 
—‘‘that night as well as other nights which had 
gone before it. I cannot think what you are driving | 
at, Oswald.” 

Oswald Cray determined to ‘‘drive” no more. | 
He believed it would be useless, so far as Mark was | 
concerned. He could not quite make him out: but 
he believed it would be useless to try further. | 
All Mark’s embarrassment, his evasion, his crusty | 
unwillingness to speak frankly, Oswald set down to 
an anxiety to screen Dr. Davenal from the reproach | 
of imprudence. One more remark he did make. | 
It arose to his mind as he was about to depart, | 
and he spoke it on the spur of the moment, 

**T understand you fancy that Dr. Davenal 
absented himself from Hallingham to avoid attend- 
ing the coroner’s inquest.” 

‘*Where on earth did you hear that?” shouted | 
Mark with a stare of surprise. © 

**Your wife mentioned it to me just now.” 

Mark Cray waxed wroth. ‘‘ What idiots women 
are—the very best of them! I shan’t be able to | 
think my own thoughts next. Caroline knows I | 
did not wish that repeated: it slipped from me | 
without reflection.” 

**It is quite safe with me, Mark. She looks upon 
me, I suppose, as one of yourselves. But why should | 
Dr. Davenal have wished not to attend the inquest ?” 

**Oh, for nothing, only he thought they’d be | 
putting all sorts of questions,” carelessly replied | 
Mark. ‘‘It was a disagreeable thing altogether, | 
and one of us was quite enough to attend. But, | 
mind you, Oswald, I don’t really suppose he went 
for that: I make no doubt he had business out.” 

‘Well, good night, Mark.” 

‘Good night. I wish you had come in.” 

Mark Cray stepped on to his, house, and let him- | 
self in with his latch-key, thinking how much better | 
the world would go on if women had not been 
endowed with tongues, and wondering excessively 
what possessed his brother to be taking up the | 
death of Lady Oswald and putting these mysterious 
questions respecting it. 

Oswald stood a moment in thought, his face 
turned to the lighted station, to the intervening 
rails between, lying in the shade, Was it too late 
to pay a visit to Dr. Davenal? 

He took out his watch. It was only a little past 
nine. Not at all too late for a call, and he turned 
his steps to the house, asked for Dr. Davenal, and 
was shown into the doctor’s room. 

Dr. Davenal was alone, pacing the carpet with 
heavy steps and a face that seemed to have all the | 
care of the world marked on it. Oswald could not 
avoid being struck with that expression of care: he 
had never seen the like upon the countenance of 
Dr. Davenal. 
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Turning his head, he looked at Oswald for the 
space of a minute as if not recognising him. He 
was so deeply buried in his own thoughts that he 
could not immediately awake from them to every- 
day life. 

‘*Good evening, Dr. Davenal.” 

He took Oswald’s outstretched hand, and was 
himself again. Oswald sat down and the doctor 
too. But, after a few words, he rose, apparently in 
restlessness, and began to pace the room as before. 

‘* Are you in any grief, doctor?” 

‘* Well—yes, I am,” was the reply. ‘‘Or perhaps 
I should rather say in vexation, for that is chiefly 
it. We have had a line from Edward by the day 
post, and he expresses a doubt whether he shall be 
able to get down to say farewell. These young 
soldiers grow careless of home ties, Mr. Oswald 
Cray.” 

‘‘ Not soldiers in particular, do they, sir? It is 
a reproach that can be cast upon many others who 
live in the world.” 

‘* And yet enslaved by it. True.” 

“I did not mean altogether that, Dr. Davenal. 
When does your son sail?” 

‘*Qn Sunday morning, he says. He does not 
positively say he is not coming down, only gives a 
hint that he fears he cannot. What did I do with 
the letter?” continued the doctor, looking round. 
‘*T brought it in with me after dinner. Oh, there 
it is,” he added, seeing it on a side table, and giving 
it to Oswald. ‘‘ You can read what he says. Sara 
won’t mind, It is written for us all as well as for 
her, I expect. Edward was never a voluminous 
correspondent: his letters are generally pro bono 
publico.” 

Oswald saw it was addressed to Miss Sara 
Davenal, and began to read it. It was dated the 
previous evening. 


‘My DARLING SISTER, 

‘* We are in all the bustle and hurry of the 
start. Orders have come at last, and we embark 
from Southampton on Sunday morning. I hope I 
shall get down to you to say good-bye. I am not 
unmindful of my promise to do so, and will do all I 
can to keep it: poor Dick used to tell me that I 
knew how to break promises better than I knew 
how to make them, but it shall not be my fault if 
you have to cast that on me as a last reproach. To 
absent oneself, even for an hour, is a difficult task 
now, but I will manage it, if possible. We have 
been worked off our heads and legs for the last few 
days. 

‘Love to all. I suppose Carry is fairly installed 
at the abbey ; wish her all good luck for me. Ever 
yours, in much haste, 

“KE. F. DAVENAL.” 


**-You see,” said the doctor, halting and pointing 
to the letter, ‘‘ he emphasises the word ‘hope.’ ‘I 
| hope I shall get down.’ That very fact is sufficient 
to tell me that he knov:s he shall not get down, and 
these lines have been sent as a sort of preparation 








for the final disappointment. And he is going out 
for years! But I won’t blame him: perhaps it is 
an impossibility for him to get away. He should 
have remained longer, though, when he came down 
for the wedding, and made it his farewell visit. I 
said so then.” 

Dr. Davenal began his walk to and fro again,— 
a very slow, thoughtful walk. Oswald folded the 
letter and laid it on the table. 

‘*T have ever loved my children—I was going to 
say, passionately—Mr. Oswald Cray. I believe few 
parents can love as I have loved. I have made—I 
have made sacrifices for them which the world 
little recks of, and anything like ingratitude touches 
me to the heart’s core. But in the midst of it Iam 
the first to find excuses for them, and I say that | 
Edward may not be at all to blame in this.” 

‘*T think it very likely that he is quite unable to || 
get away, however much he may wish it,” observed || 
Oswald. i| 

‘I think so too. I say I don’t blame him. ! 
Only one feels these things.” \| 

There ensued a silence. A feeling of dislike had || 
come over Oswald (and he could not trace it to any \ 
particular cause) to enter upon the subject of Lady ! 
Oswald. But he was not one to give way to these || 
fanciful phases of feeling which appear to arise || 
without rhyme or reason, and he was about to || 
speak when the doctor forestalled him. 

**Lady Oswald’s death has brought you down, I || 
presume ?” 

“Yes. I was in ignorance of it until this 
morning, when a formal invitation to attend the 
funeral reached me from the undertaker. I had 
just read the announcement of the death in the 
Times. How shocked I was, I cannot well express 
to you.” 

‘* Tt has shocked us all.” 

‘Of course its reaching me in that abrupt 
manner, in the public column of deaths, did not |! 
tend to lessen the shock. I rather wonder you did || 
not drop me a line yourself, Dr. Davenal.” 

‘*T was away afterwards. Called out to a 
distance, I did not get back for a day or two. Did 
Mark not write?” ° | 

‘*Nobody wrote. Neither Mark nor Parkins ; 
nor anybody else. As to Mark, he is as careless as 
the wind, and Parkins excuses herself on the plea 
of having been so bewildered. I can readily believe 
her. Dr. Davenal, she died, as I am given to 
understand, from the effects of chloroform !” 

‘*We thought, on the night of the accident, you 
know, that she was not seriously injured,” said Dr. 
Davenal. ‘* At least, Mark thought it: I had my 
doubts : but I left him to see to her at her own 
desire. Unfortunately I was called out early on 
Sunday morning. I was wanted at Thorndyke: 
and when I got back the injury had been ascer- 
tained, and an operation was found necessary. It 
was under that operation she died.” 

‘*But the operation was performed successfully ?” 

** Quite so.” 
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*‘ And what she died of was the inhaling of the 
chloroform ? ” 

“Tt was.” 

‘*But—I cannot understand why chloroform 
should have been given to her,” deliberately pro- 
ceeded Oswald. 

“Tt was given to her,” was all the reply he 

obtained, 
|| **But—pardon me for recalling it to you, Dr. 
Davenal—do you remember the very decided opinion 
you expressed to me, when we were going down to 
the scene of accident, against giving chloroform to 
} Lady Oswald? We were speaking of its opposite 
|| effects upon different natures, and you cited Lady 
i Oswald as one to whom, in your opinion, it might 
|| prove dangerous. You stated that, so far as you 
| believed, it would be neither better nor worse to 
| her than poison.” 
|| Oswald waited for a reply, but the doctor made 
|| none. He was pacing the small room with 
| measured tread, his hands in his pockets, his eyes 
| bent on the carpet. 
|  ‘‘Have you any objection to explain to me this 
|| apparent contradiction? It is impossible to believe 
| that one, whose opinion of chloroform in relation to 
|| her was so fatal, would in a few hours cause her to 

inhale it.” 

Dr. Davenal stopped in his walk and confronted 
|| Oswald. 

‘*Have you seen Mark since you came down?” 

“ Yes. ” 

‘* And what does he say ?” 

‘* Well, I don’t fancy he understands it much 
| better thanIdo. He reiterates that it was given 
| her for the best. In his opinion it may have been. 
|| But it surely could not have been in yours, Dr. 
| Davenal?” 

Dr. Davenal turned from Oswald to his pacing 
| again. A strong temptation was upon him to tell 
|| Oswald the truth. Oh, that he had! what years of 

suffering it would have saved ! 

There were few people in the world whom he es- 
|| teemed as he esteemed Oswald Cray. There was no 
'| one else in the world to whom he had expressed this 
|| Opinion of the unfitness of Lady Oswald as a subject 
|| for chloroform, and the wish to explain, to exonerate 
|| himself, arose forcibly within him. The next moment 
|| he asked himself why Mark Cray himself had not 
|| spoken. As he had not, it seemed to Dr. Davenal 
|| that it would be a breach of friendship, of partner- 
|| ship, for him to speak. Oswald was connected, too, 
with Lady Oswald, and might take up the matter 
|| warmly. No, he felt in his ever-considerate heart 
|| that he could not betray Mark, could not set one 
brother against the other. And he thrust the 
|| temptation from him. 
|| Oswald watched him as he walked, wondering at 
the silence. A silence which the doctor evidently 

did not feel inclined to break. 
| ‘Do you remember expressing this opinion to me, 
Dr. Davenal?” 

‘* Yes, I believe I did so express it.” 














** And yet you acted in diametrical opposition to 
it immediately afterwards, and caused Lady Oswald 
to inhale chloroform. Will you forgive me for 
again asking how it could have been?” 

‘*The very best of us are led into error some- 
times,” replied Dr. Davenal. 

** Why, that is one of the remarks Mark has just 
made to me in connection with this case! I cannot 
recognise it as applying. You spoke so firmly, 
so positively, that I should have believed there was 
no room for error to creep in. I feel that there is 
something to be explained, Dr. Davenal.” 

Dr. Davenal wheeled round in his walk and con- 
fronted Oswald. 

‘*There are circumstances connected with this case, 
Mr. Oswald Cray, which I cannot explain to the 
world: which I cannot explain even to you; al- 
though I would rather tell them to you than.to any 
one. Let it suffice to know that J could not save 
Lady Oswald. It was not in my power.” 

‘*But you could have saved—you could have 
helped giving her the chloroform?” returned Oswald, 
wonderingly. 

A slight pause. ‘‘ Will you oblige me by asking 
no further questions on the subject—by allowing it 
to drop, to me and to others. Believe me I have no 
selfish motive in pressing this. No one living can 
regret more than I the fatal result to Lady Oswald ; 
perhaps nobody regrets it so keenly. Could I have 
saved her, no care, no skill, no labour, should 
have been spared. But I could not. I can only ask 
you to be satisfied with this meagre assurance, Mr. 
Oswald Cray ; and to believe me when I state that 
I have private reasons for declining to pursue the 
topic.” 

‘* And—pardon me—one more question—To what 
am I to attribute her death in my own mind? Or, 
rather, this giving of the chloroform ?” 

‘*-You must look upon it as an error in judgment. 
It was such.” 

It was impossible for Oswald Cray, as a gentleman, 
to press further the matter. Dr. Davenal was an old 
man compared with him; one of high reputation, 
skill, position. He could not understand it, but he 
could only bow to the request—nay, to the demand 
—and let the subject sink into silence. An awkward 
pause ensued. The doctor had not resumed his 
promenade, but stood under the gas-lamp, twirling a 
quill pen which he had taken up in his fingers. 

‘** How are the other sufferers from the accident 
getting on?” inquired Oswald, when the silence 
was beginning to be heard. 

‘*Oh, quite well. Poor Bigg the fireman is nearly 
the only one of them left in the Infirmary, and he 
will soon be out of it. The rest came off mostly 
with a few cuts sad bruises. There’s a summons 
for me, I suppose.” 

The doctor alluded to a knock at the hall door. 
Neal came in. 

‘*Mr. Wheatley, sir. He wishes to know if you 
can spare him ten minutes.” 

‘* Yes,” replied the doctor, and Oswald rose. 
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** Will you walk up-stairs and see them?” 

“‘ Not to-night, thank you.”” 

‘I won’t press you,” said the doctor. ‘‘ Sara is 
cut up about this news from Edward—+terribly dis- 
appointed ; and Aunt Bett is as cross as two sticks. 
She is fond of Edward, with all her ungraciousness 
to him, and she looks upon this hint of not coming 
down as a slight to herself. In manner she was 
always ungracious to the boys, from some idea, I 
believe, that it tended to keep them in order: but 
she loved them at heart. Good night.” 

Dr. Davenal clasped his hand with a warm 
pressure, warmer than usual ; Oswald could not but 
| feel it, and he went out perfectly mystified. 

Neal stepped on to open the front gate. Neal 
was always remarkably courteous and deferent to 
Mr. Oswald Cray. Oswald, who had only seen the 
best side of Neal, and never suspected there was a 
reverse one, looked upon him as a man to be 
respected, a faithful old retainer of the Oswald 
family. Lady Oswald had sung his praises times 
out of number in Oswald’s ear, and she once told 
| Oswald to try for Neal, should he ever require a 
servant about his person, for he would find Neal a 
man of fidelity, worth his weight in gold. Oswald 
| believed her. He believed Neal to be faithful and 
| true ; one whom doubt could not touch. 

‘‘This death of your late mistress is a very sad 
thing, Neal.” 

‘*Oh, sir! I can’t express to you how I have felt 
it. I’m sure I can say that my lady was a true 
friend to me, the only one I had left.” 

**No, no, Neal. Not the only one. You may 
count a friend in me—if only for the regard you 
were, I know, held in by Lady Oswald.” 

‘*Thank you, sir, greatly,’—and honest Neal’s 
eyes swam in tears as he turned them to Mr. 
Oswald Cray under the light of his master’s pro- 
fessional gas-lamp. ‘‘Sir,” he added, swaying 
forward the gate and dropping his voice as he 
approached nearer to Oswald, “‘ how came that 
poison, that chloroform, to be given to her ?” 

‘*T cannot tell; I cannot understand,” replied 
Oswald, speaking upon impulse, not upon reflection. 

‘*Sir, if I might dare to say a word”—and Neal 
glanced round with caution on all sides as he spoke 
—‘*T'd ask whether it was given in fairness ?” 

‘*What do you mean, Neal?” 

‘*There’s not a person in the world I'd venture 
to whisper such a thing to, sir, except yourself; but 
I doubt whether it was given in fairness. I havea 
good reason for doubting it, sir. It makes me sick, 
sir, to think that there was some unfair play brought 
to work, and that it took her life.” 

“* Unfair play on the part of whom?” asked 
Oswald. 

‘**T am not sure that I dare say, sir, even to you. 
And it might be looked upon as—as—fancy on my 
part. One thing is certain, sir, that but for that 
chloroform being given to her, she’d be alive now.” 

“*Dr. Davenal and Mr. Cray gave the chloroform, 
tl observed Mr. Oswald Cray, in a somewhat 





distant tone—for it was not to Neal he would admit 
any doubt, would scarcely condescend to hear any, 
‘*They know || 


of the judgment of the surgeons. 
better about such things than we do.” 

‘** Yes, sir,” answered Neal, as dryly as he dared. 
“*Mr. Cray, I am sure, did his best, but he has not 
had the judgment and experience of my master. 
Any way, it seems it was the chloroform that killed 
her.” 

“As it has killed others before her—when ad- || 
ministered in all deliberate judgment, by surgeons || 
of as high repute and practice as Dr. Davenal. The 
issues of life and death are not even in a doctor's || 
hands, Neal. Good night.” 

‘*Good night to you, sir.” 

Oswald Cray walked slowly towards his tempo- || 
rary home, the ‘‘Apple Tree,” half bewildered with || 
the conjectural views opened out to him, and not | 
the least with that last hint of Neal’s. He could 
not get over that giving of the chloroform by Dr. 
Davenal in the very teeth of his expressed opinion 
against it. He had supposed, when he first heard 
of the cause of death, that this contradiction would 
be explained away: but, instead of that, it was 
more unexplainable than before. There was Mark's |, 
confused manner, his covert attempts to avoid | 
inquiry ; there was Dr. Davenal’s positive denial | 
to satisfy it; there was the man Neal’s curious | 
hint. Oswald Cray felt as one in a maze, trying to | 
get at something which eluded his grasp. 

How the imagination runs riot, how utterly | 
unamenable it is to the rules and regulations of || 
sober control, we most of us know. 

Oswald found his mind balancing the question, || 
** Did Richard Davenal give that chloroform in his || 
calm deliberate senses, believing that it might take || 
her life? If so, where was the motive?” Men | 
don’t do such things in these days without a motive, || 
the greatest criminal must have that. Oswald Cray || 
could see none. There was no motive, or shadow of 
motive, for Dr. Davenal’s wishing for the death of | 
Lady Oswald. Quite the contrary: it was his 
interest—if so worldly a plea may be brought into 
proximity with these solemn thoughts—to keep her || 
in life. Of all his patients, she perhaps was the | 
most profitable, paying him a good sum yearly. || 
Then—with the want of motive, those dark doubts | 
born of his imagination fell to the ground, and he || 
had the good sense to see that they did. 

They fell to the ground. And Oswald Cray, as 
he awoke with a start and shook himself clear of || 
them, pinched his arms to see whether he was 
awake. Surely in his sleep only could doubts, such 
as these, have arisen respecting Dr. Davenal ! 





4.—THE WILL. 

Sara DavenAt in her sick restlessness was early 
in the breakfast-room. The disappointment touch- 
ing her brother was weighing down her heart. 
Since the arrival of the unsatisfactory note the 
previous evening, she had felt a conviction similar 
to Dr. Davenal’s, that Edward would not come. 
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| Neither had spoken of it to the other: great griefs 

|| cannot be talked of ; and to Sara this was a grief 

| inexpressible. It seemed that she would give half 

|| her remaining years of life for only one five 
minutes’ interview with him. 

If he came at all he would come to-day, Friday ; 
and she got up hoping against hope; saying to 
herself aloud, in contradiction of the fear lying 

|| upon her heart, and which she would not glance at, 
|| “He will be sure to come; he will never embark 
|| on that long voyage without first coming. He 
|| will remember Richard’s fate.” For the time being, 
|| the eager anxiety to see him almost seemed to 
| deaden that other trouble which lay within her 
|| —the trouble that had taken possession of her on 
|| the Sunday night, never again to quit her mind. 

“Is the post in?” asked Dr. Davenal, as he 
|| entered the breakfast-room. 

“No, it is not made,” sharply replied Miss Davenal 
|| from her presiding place at the table. ‘‘ Neal has 
| but this minute brought in the urn, Iam making 
|| it as quickly as I can.” 

‘I asked whether the post was in, Bettina. 
|| Because if Edward is not coming I should think 
|| there’d be a letter from him.” 
| Sara looked up eagerly. ‘‘ Don’t you hope he will 

come, papa? Don’t you think he will?” 

‘“Well, Sara, after his letter of last night, my 
|| hopes upon the point are not very strong.” 

“Oh, papa! I want to see him! I must see him 
| before he sails.” 


‘‘Hush, child!” She had spoken in a distressed 


|| tone, and her small white hands were trembling. 
| “Agitating yourself will not bring him.” 


By-and-by the letters came in: two. Neal 
handed one to his master, the other to Sara. Both 
| bore the same handwriting—Captain Davenal’s. 
1 Sara, in her bitter disappointment, let hers lie by her 
|| plate untouched, but the doctor opened his, 
| Miss Bettina looked up. ‘‘Is he coming, Richard?” 
| “No. He says he can’t come. That it is an 
|| impossibility.” 
|| ‘* What else does he say ?” 
|| Dr. Davenal folded his letter and put it in his 
| pocket, to read at his leisure. ‘‘ Ask Sara what he 
| says,” was his answer. ‘‘ All the gossip is in hers.” 
| “And this is what he calls affection !” exclaimed 
| Miss Bettina. ‘‘To leave his nativeland, his home, 
| without a farewell! That’s gratitude! Richard 
Davenal, were I you, he should carry out my dis- 
|| pleasure with him.” 

**T don’t know,” said the doctor, his voice sadly 
subdued, ‘‘Send out displeasure with one whom 
we may never see again! No, Bettina. And it 
may be as he says—that he is unable to come.” 

He was looking straight before him as he spoke, 
in a far-off, dreamy gaze. His thoughts had 
flown to one who had gone out under a sort of 
displeasure, gone out but for a short time—and 
had never come home again. 

The doctor in his black attire stepped into his 
close carriage at the appointed time, to be conveyed 
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to the residence of Lady Oswald. He found all | 
the mourners assembled (for he was late), with the | 
exception of Mark Cray—Sir Philip Oswald and | 
his eldest son; Oswald Cray ; the Reverend Mr. 
Stephenson and his brother Mr. Joseph Stephenson. 
All were there, now the doctor had come, except | 
Mark. The funeral was to be at the church at 
eleven. 

The time went on. The hearse and mourning 
coaches stood before the door, the horses restless. 
It was close upon eleven. 

“‘For whom do we wait?” inquired Sir Philip | 
Oswald. 

‘* For Mr. Cray, Sir Philip,” answered the under- 
taker, who was gliding about, handing gloves and 
fixing hatbands. 

**Mr. Cray?” repeated Sir Philip, as though he 
did not understand who Mr. Cray was. 

**Lady Oswald’s late medical attendant, SirPhilip, | 
in conjunction with Dr. Davenal.” 

‘*Oh—ah—yes,” said Sir Philip. He was very | 
friendly with Dr. Davenal, exceedingly so; and | 
condescended not to ignore Mr. Cray as his part- | 
ner. It was the first time that Oswald had ever 
been in a room with Sir Philip. Sir Philip had 
bowed to him coldly enough upon his entrance, but 
the son, Henry Oswald, went up to him and held 
out his hand in a cordial manner, Oswald, haughtily 
self-possessed, stood before Sir Philip with his im- 
passive face, looking more of a gentleman than the 
baronet did. 

The clock struck eleven. ‘‘I suppose Mr. Cray | 
is coming ?” remarked Sir Philip. 

He looked at Dr. Davenal. The doctor supposed 
he was coming, as a matter of course: he believed 
he was coming. He had not seen Mr. Cray that | 
morning. 

It was suggested by the undertaker that they 
should proceed. Mr. Cray, he observed, would 
possibly join them at the church ; he might have | 
been kept back unexpectedly. 

So the funeral started. All that remained of poor 
Lady Oswald was carried out of her house, never | 
more to return to it. Not a week ago yet, on that 
past Saturday morning, she had gone forth in health 
and strength, and now—there! What a lesson it 
was of the uncertainty of life ! 

The funeral made its way to the church through 
lines of curious gazers. Mark Cray was not there, | 
and the service was performed without him. At its 
conclusion the gentlemen returned to the house. 

A lawyer from a neighbouring town, Lady Oswald's 
legal adviser, was there with the will, and they were 
invited to enter and hear the will read. 

‘Tt cannot concern me,” remarked Sir Philip. 
Nevertheless he went in. 

“And I am sure it cannot concern me,” added 
Oswald. 

The clergyman looked up with a crimson flush 
on his cheek. It was next to impossible to mistake 
his eager glance—betraying the hope within him, 
sure and steadfast, that the will did concern him. In 
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point of fact he, and that gentleman by his side, his 
brother, had the chief right to any money she might 
have left. It may be said the sole right. How they 
needed it, their threadbare clothes and sunken cheeks 
betrayed. Gentlemen born, they had to keep up an 
appearance before the world ; at least, they strove to 
keep it up. But they were weary with the struggle. 
The brother was of no particular profession. He had 
been intended for the Church, but could never get 
to college, so he contrived to make a living—that 
is, he contrived not to starve—by writing articles 
for any paper or periodical that could be persuaded 
into taking them. Each was of good repute in the 
world, bearing up manfully and doing the best he 
could do with his lot,—sanguinely hoping, humbly 
trusting, that time would better it. They, each, had 
a large family, and indulged the vain and wild hope 
of bringing up their sons as gentlemen, as they them- 
selves had been brought up. Not as gentlemen in 
the matter of abstaining from labour—that would 
have been foolish, but they hoped to bring them up 
educated men, capable of doing their duty in any 
walk of life they might be called to. How they had 
looked forward to the prospect of sometime pos- 
sessing this money of Lady Oswald’s, their hearts 
alone knew. If ever the excuse for cherishing such a 
wish could be pleaded, it surely might be by them. 

‘‘T suppose these people, the Stephensons, will 
chiefly inherit what she has left,” whispered the 
baronet’s son confidentially to Oswald Cray. ‘‘ Per- 
haps you know. You have seen a good deal of 
Lady Oswald, I believe.” 

‘**T don’t at all know how her affairs are left,” was 
the reply of Oswald Cray. 

‘“*‘T should think they will inherit,” continued 
| Mr. Oswald. ‘‘Shouldn’t you?” 

“*T should think—yes—I—should think they will. 
Being her only relatives, they have undoubtedly the 
| greatest right.” 

Why did Oswald Cray hesitate in his answer?—he, 

so generally decisive of speech. Because in the very 
| moment that the acquiescence was leaving his lips 
there flashed over his mind the words spoken to him 
by Lady Oswald the previous Saturday. He had not 
understood those words at the time, did not under- 
stand them now: but if he could interpret them at 
all, they certainly did not point to her nephews, the 
brothers Stephenson. He remembered them well: 
at least their substance. ‘* When my will comes to 
be read, you may feel surprised at its contents. 
You may deem that you had more legal claim upon 
me than he who will inherit: I do not think so. 
He to whom my money is left has most claim in my 
judgment: I am happy to know that he will be re- 
warded, and he knows it.” 

Not a week since she had said this. How little 
did Oswald foresee that he should so soon be called 
upon to hear that will read ! 

But still the words did not seem to point to either 
of her nephews, with whom she had not lived on 
any terms of friendship, and Oswald began to feel a 
little curious as to the inheritor. 








They were waiting for the lawyer, who had not 
yet come into the room. He might be getting the 
will. His name was Wedderburn, a stout man with 
a pimpled face. Sir Philip Oswald had a pimpled 
face too; but he was not stout: he was as thin 
and as tall as a lath. 

Dr. Davenal took out his watch. He found it 
later than he thought, and turned to Sir Philip. 

“*T cannot remain longer,” he said. ‘I have a 
consultation at half-past twelve, and must not miss 
it. I am not wanted here: there’s nothing re- 
quiring me to stay: so I'll wish you good morning.” 

‘* For that matter, I don’t see that any of us are 
wanted,” responded Sir Philip. ‘I’m sure I am 
not. Good morning, doctor.” 

Nodding his salutation to the room generally, the 
doctor went out. Soon afterwards Mr. Wedderburn 
made his appearance, the will in his hand. Clearing 
his voice, he threw his eyes round the room, as if to 
see that his audience were ready. The absence of 
one appeared then to strike him, and he pushed his 
spectacles to the top of his brow and gazed again. 

**Where’s Dr. Davenal?” 

‘*He is gone,” replied Sir Philip Oswald. 

‘*Gone !” repeated the lawyer, in consternation. 
‘*Why—he—Dr, Davenal should have stopped, of 
all people.” 

‘* He said he had a consultation. What does it 
signify ?” 

‘* Well, Sir Philip, he—at any rate, I suppose 
there’s no help for it now. It must be read without 
him.” 

All present looked at the lawyer with surprise, 
all thought him a strangely punctilious man to 
suppose Dr. Davenal’s presence, as Lady Oswald’s 
medical man and attendant at her funeral, was in 
any degree essential to the reading of Lady Oswald’s 
will. They soon learned the cause. 

First of all the will bequeathed a few legacies. 
Very small ones. Twenty pounds to each of her 
servants ; forty pounds and all her clothes to Par- 
kins ; fifty pounds each to her nephews John and 
Joseph Stephenson, with the furniture of her house 
to be divided between them ‘amicably ;” a beau- 
tiful diamond ring and a little plate to Oswald 
Oswald Cray ; the rest of the plate, by far the most 
valuable portion, to Sir Philip Oswald of Thorn- 
dyke ; and another diamond ring to Dr. Richard 
Davenal. So far, so good: but now came the dis- 
posal of the bulk of her money. It was bequeathed, 
the whole of it, to Dr. Davenal, ‘‘ my faithful friend 
and medical attendant for so many years.” 

The will was remarkably short, taking but a few 
minutes in the reading: and at its conclusion Mr. 
Wedderburn laid it open on the table that anybody 
might look at it who chose. 

It would be difficult to say which of the counte- 
nances around him exhibited the greatest surprise. 
The lawyer’s voice died away in a deep silence. It 
was broken by the clergyman, the Reverend John 
Stephenson. 

“Tt is not just! 


It is not just!” 
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The wailing tone, not of passion or anger but of 
meek despair, struck upon them all, and told how 
bitter was the disappointment. Every heart in 
the room echoed the cry, the lawyer’s probably 
excepted. This one took out his snuff-box and 
inhaled a pinch with equanimity. 

“T am ready to answer questions, should any 
gentleman wish to put them. It was Lady Oswald’s 
desire that I should. When this will was made she 
said to me, ‘Some of them will be for making a 
fuss, Wedderburn : you can explain my motives if 
they care to hear them.’ Those motives lay in this : 
her ladyship knew her health and comfort to have 
been so materially benefited of late years by the 
skill and kindness of Dr. Davenal, that she con- 
sidered it her duty in gratitude to reward him.” 

‘‘ Nevertheless it is not just,” murmured the 
poor clergyman again. ‘‘Dr. Davenal does not want 
the money as we want it.” 

Oswald Cray awoke as from a dream. He took a 
step forward and addressed the lawyer. ‘‘ Did Dr. 
Davenal know that the money was left to him ?” 

“IT am unable to say, sir. Lady Oswald may 
have told him, or she may not. He did not know 
it from me.” 

Oswald Cray said no more. He leaned against 
the window, half hidden by the curtain, and plunged 
in thought. 

‘* Well, I must say I am surprised,” remarked 
Sir Philip. ‘‘ Not but that Lady Oswald had a 
perfect right to do as she pleased with her money, 
and she might have signalled out a less worthy man 
as inheritor. How much is the amount, Mr. Wed- 
derburn? Do you know?” 

‘‘Somewhere between six and seven thousand 
pounds, I believe, Sir Philip. It would have been 
considerably more, but that her ladyship, a few 
years ago, was persuaded by an evil counsellor to 
sell out a large sum from the funds and invest else- 
where, for the sake of better interest.” 

‘* And she lost it ?” 

‘* Every shilling,” replied the lawyer, with satis- 
faction : for it was done without his concurrence. 
‘She would have had double the money to leave 
behind her but for that.” 

* Ah!” Sir Philip spoke the monosyllable shortly, 
and dropped the point. Not so very long ago, he 
had been induced to invest money in some grand 
and very plausible scheme—one of those to be heard 
of daily, promising a fortune in twelve months at 
the least—and he had burnt his fingers. The topic, 
consequently, was not agreeable to his ears. 

“‘Ask him how long this will has been made, 
John,” whispered the literary man to his brother. 
Of a retiring, timid nature himself, he rarely spoke 
but when he was obliged, and he shrank from 
putting this question. ‘The clergyman obeyed, and 
the lawyer pointed to the date of the will. 

‘Only in April last. Lady Oswald was fond of 
making wills. Some people are so. I have made 
her, I should think, half-a-dozen, if I have made 
ene.” 








‘* And the bulk of the money was always left to 
Dr. Davenal ?” 

**Oh, dear, no. It never was left to him until 
this last was made.” 

‘* Was I—were we—was it ever left to us?” asked 
the poor clergyman, tremblingly. 

“*Yes, it was,” replied Mr. Wedderburn. ‘I don’t 
see why I should not avow it. It can’t make any 
difference, one way or the other. In the first will 
she ever made after Sir John’s death it was left to 
you. And in the last will preceding this, it was 
again left to you. Once it was left”—the lawyer 
looked towards the window—‘‘to Mr. Oswald 
Cray.” 

Oswald gave his shoulders a haughty shrug. “I 
should never have accepted the legacy,” he said in 
a distinct, deliberate tone. ‘‘I had no claim what- 
ever to Lady Oswald’s money, and should not have 
taken it.” 

Henry Oswald laughed—a pleasant, cordial laugh 
—as he turned to Oswald. ‘‘ You don’t know, Mr. 
Oswald Cray. We are all so ready to be chivalrous 
in theory : but when it comes to practice—the best 
of us are apt to fall off.” 

“*True,” quietly remarked Oswald: but he did 
not pursue the theme. 

There was nothing more to be said ordone then. Of 
what profit to remain talking of the wills that had 
been, while the present one was before themand must 
be putin force? Sir Philip made the first move ; 
he went out, taking a formal leave ; Henry Oswald, 
with a more cordial one. Oswald Cray was the next 
to leave. He shook hands with the brothers, and 
spoke a few kind words of sympathy to them. 

‘*It is the disappointment of a life,” replied the | 
clergyman in a low tone. ‘Our struggle has been || 
continued long ; and we had—there’s no denying it | 
—looked forward to this. Itis a hard trial when 
relatives find themselves passed over for strangers.” 

‘* Tt is, it is,” said Oswald Cray. ‘‘I could wish 
Lady Oswald had been more mindful of legitimate 
claims.” , 

As he was going out, Parkins waylaid him in her 
new mourning. ‘‘ There will be a dinner ready at 
five o’clock, sir. Would you be pleased to stay for 
it?” 


‘* Not to-day,” replied Oswald. 


5.—NEAL’S VISIT. 

Caustne the sweeping crape to be taken from 
his hat, for he preferred to depart on foot, Oswald 
Cray proceeded through the town to the house of 
his brother. Just as he reached the door, Mark 
rode up on horseback, and leaped off with a hasty 
spring, throwing his bridle to the man who waited. 

** Of course I am too late!” he exclaimed. 

’ *©Of course you are, by pretty near two hours. 
How did it happen, Mark ?” 

‘* Well—I can hardly tell how it happened,” was 
the answer of Mark. ‘‘I had a patient to see in 
the country—more than one, in fact—and I thought 
I could do it all first and be back in time. But I 





























|| the country to avoid the funeral ! ” 
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suppose I must have stayed later than I purposed, 
for before I was ready to return I found it was half- 
past eleven, and the funeral no doubt over. And 
\| then I did not hurry myself.” 
They were walking across the hall to the dining- 
| room as he said this. Caroline was seated at the 
'| table, her work-box before her, doing some em- 
| broidery. She flung it down, rose, and confronted 
her husband. 

‘*Mark, why did you do this? You went into | 





| ‘*T—I did what?’ exclaimed Mark. ‘Nonsense, 
| Carrie! Why should I wish to avoid the funeral ? 
| I have attended plenty of funerals in my time.” 
Oswald turned quickly and looked at Mark. It 
|| was not the accusation of Mrs. Cray that had | 
'| aroused his attention, that went for nothing; but 
' something peculiar in Mark’s tone as he answered 
| it. To Oswald’s ears it spoke of evasion. He 
could not see his face. It was bent, and he was 
| slapping his dusty boots with his riding whip. 
“But why did you go into the country?” 
| pursued Caroline. ‘It was half-past ten when you 
were here, and I warned you then it was getting 
| time to dress. When I saw your horse brought to 
| the door and you gallop off, I could not believe 
| my eyes.” 
| Well, I mistook the time, that’s the fact. I 
| am very sorry for it, but it can’t be helped now. 
| Of course I should like to have attended and paid 
| her my last respects, poor lady. Not but that I 
| dare say there were enough without me. I was not 
| missed.” 

*““But you were missed,” said Oswald, ‘‘and 
waited for too. It threw us pretty nearly half-an- 
hour behindhand. I should not like to keep a 
funeral waiting, myself, Mark.” 

‘* Who was there?” asked Mark. 

**The two relatives of Lady Oswald, Sir Philip 
and his son, Dr. Davenal and myself.” 

‘*Davenal was there, then. But of course he 
would be. Then he served to do duty for me and 

himself. And so Sir Philip came !” 
|  **I should be surprised had he not come.” 

**Should you! He is a cranky sort of gentle- 
man: an Oswald all over. You are another of 
them, Oswald. I wonder if you'll get cranky in 
| your old age.” 

‘*Don’t listen to him, Oswald,” interposed Mrs. 
Cray. ‘‘He seems ‘cranky’ himself this morning.” 

Mark laughed good-humouredly, and tossed to 
| Caroline a late China rose which he had brought 
home in his button-hole. ‘Did you hear the will 
| read, Oswald?” he asked. 

‘*'Yes.” 

** Short and sweet !” cried Mark, alluding to the 
monosyllable, which it must be confessed was given 
|} in a curt, displeased tone, as if its speaker were 
|| himself displeased. ‘I think it is you who are 
|| cranky, Oswald.” 

Oswald smiled. ‘‘A thought was causing me | 
vexation, Mark.” | 








| the news. 


‘*Vexation at me?” 

**Oh, no.” 

‘* Well, and who comes in for the money? The 
Stephensons ?”’ 

‘*No. The Stephensons come in for a very poor 
portion. It is left to Dr. Davenal.” 

“To Dr. Davenal!” echoed Mark in his astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ No!” 

‘*The bulk of the money is bequeathed to him. 
All of it, in fact, with the exception of a few 
trifling legacies. The Stephensons have fifty pounds 
each and the furniture.” 

Caroline had dropped her embroidery again, and 
was gazing at Oswald, apparently unable to take in 
‘‘Are you telling us this for a joke?” 
she asked. 

‘* The money is left to Dr. Davenal, Mrs. Cray,” 
repeated Oswald, and certainly there was no sound 
of joking in his tone. ‘‘ It surprised us all.” 

‘*What a lucky man!” exclaimed Mark. “I 
wonder if he had any prevision of this yesterday ? 
We were speaking of money, he and I. It was 
about that field behind the doctor’s stables, the one 
he has so long wanted to buy. The owner’s dead, 
and it is for sale at last. I observed to the doctor 
that I supposed he’d secure it at once, but he said 
he should not buy it at all; he had had a heavy 
loss, and could not afford it-——” 

“*T¢ is not true, Mark !” interrupted his wife. 

“Tt is true, Caroline. But don’t you go and 
repeat it again. He said, moreover, he had great 
need himself of a thousand or two, and did not 
know where to turn to for it. Mind you, I believe 
he was betrayed, as it were, out of the avowal, I 
had been saying so much about the field: for he 
brought himself suddenly up as though recolleetion 
had come to him, and said, ‘Don’t talk of this, 
Mark !’” 

And Mark’s long tongue had talked of it! 
Oswald Cray listened to its every word. 

“*Tf he could but have foreseen then that this 
money had dropped to him! And yet—I should 
think he must have known it from Lady Oswald ; 
or partially known it. How much is it, Oswald?” 

‘‘ Six or seven thousand pounds. It would have 
been a great deal more but for certain losses. 
Wedderburn said she was persuaded to embark 
money in some speculation ; and it failed.” 

‘‘How stupid of her!” exclaimed free Mark. 
‘I wonder now whether the doctor did know of 
this! If he did he’d keep his own counsel. Did 
he appear surprised, Oswald?” 

‘He was not there. He left before the will was 
read, saying he had to attend a consultation.” 

** Well, so he had,” said Mark ; ‘‘I happen to 
know that much. It was for half-past twelve.” 

So far, then, Dr. Davenal had spoken truth. A 
doubt had been crossing Oswald’s mind, amidst 
many other curious doubts, whether Dr. Davenal 
had made the excuse to get away, and“so avoid 
hearing the will read and himself named chief 
legatee. 
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He remained some time with Mark and his wife. 
They asked him to stay for dinner, but he declined. 
| He had ordered a chop to be ready at the ‘‘ Apple 
| 





|| Tree,” and was going back to London early in the 
evening—by that seven o’clock train you have 

| before heard of. 

| ‘*Had you any particular motive for absenting 

yourself from Lady Oswald’s funeral?” he asked of 

|| Mark, as the latter accompanied him to the street- 

door on his departure. 

**Not I,” answered Mark, with the mdst appa- 
rent readiness. ‘‘It was very bungling of me to 

| mistake the time. Not that I like attending 

funerals as a matter of taste: I don’t know who 

| does. Good afternoon, Oswald. You must give us 
|| a longer visit when you are down next.” 

He stood at the abbey-door, watching his brother 
wind round the branching rails, for Oswald was 
taking the station on his way to his inn. Very 
cleverly, in Mark’s own opinion, had he parried the 
questions of his purposed absence. His absence 
was purposed. With that chloroform on his con- 
science, he did not care to attend the funeral of 
Lady Oswald. 

And the afternoon went on. 

It was growing dusk, was turned half-past six, 

_ and Oswald Cray was beginning to think it time to 
make ready for his departure. He had not stirred 
from the chair where he ate his dinner, though the 
meal was over long ago; had not called for lights ; 
had, in fact, waved John Hamos away when he 

|| appeared with them. His whole range of thought 
was absorbed by one topic—his doubts of Dr. 
|| Davenal, 

| Yes, it is of no use to deny it; it had come 

| to that with Oswald Cray. Doubts he scarcely 
| knew of what or to what extent; he scarcely 
knew where these doubts or his own thoughts 
were carrying him. On the previous night he had 
for a few moments given the reins to imagination ; 
had allowed himself to suppose, for argument’s sake 
only, that Dr. Davenal had given that chloroform 
knowing or fancying it might prove fatal, and he 
had gone so far as to ask what then could be his 
|| motive. There was no motive; Oswald glanced 
|| on each side of him to every point and could dis- 
|| cover no motive whatever, or appearance of motive. 
Therefore he had thrust the doubts from him, as 
|| Wanting foundation. 

|| But had the revelations of this day supplied the 
link that was wanting? Had they not supplied 
it? The death of Lady Oswald brought a fortune to 
Dr. Davenal. 

|| Almost hating himself for pursuing these thoughts, 

|| or rather for the obligation to pursue them, for they 
would haunt him and he could not help himself, 
|| Oswald Cray sat on in the fading light. He said to 
himself, how absurd, nay, how wicked it was of 
| him, and yet he could not shake them off. The 
| more he strove to do so, the more he brought reason 


to his aid, telling himself that Dr. Davenal was 
@ good and honourable and upright man, the less 





would reason hold the mastery. Imagination was 
all too present in its most vivid colouring, and it 
was chaining him to its will. 

What were the simple facts? asked reason. Dr. 
Davenal had caused Lady Oswald to inhale chloro- | 
form, having only some hours previously avowed to | 
Oswald his belief that she was a most unfit subject 
for it, was one of those few to whom the drug 
proves fatal. It did prove fatal. There had next 
been some equivocation on the part of Mark, when | 
questioned about it, and there had been the positive | 
refusal of Dr. Davenal to afford any explanation. | 
Next there had been the discovery of the day—that 
Dr. Davenal was the inheritor. Well, it might all | 
be explained away, reason said ; it was certainly 
not enough to attribute to Davenal the worst social | 
crime contained in the Decalogue. But the more 
Oswald Cray dwelt on this view, or tried to dwell 
upon it, the more persistently rose up imagination, | 
torturing and twisting facts, and bending them as | 
it pleased. 

There had been that hint of Neal’s, too! Oswald || 
Cray honestly believed that Neal was one of those | 
servants incapable of speaking ill for ill’s sake ; and 
he could not help wondering what he meant. Neal 
was not an ignorant man likely to be deceived, to 
take up fancies: he was of superior intelligence, || 
quite an educated man for his class of life. If—— | 

Oswald’s thoughts were interrupted by the 
entrance of his landlord. ‘‘I don’t want lights, | 
John; I told you I did not. I shall be going 
directly.” | 

“Tt is not lights, sir. Mr. Neal, Dr. Davenal’s | 
servant, is asking to see you.” 

**Neal! Let him come in.” 

Neal came forward into the dusky room. He || 
was the bearer of a note from his master. Oswald 
had a light brought in, then, and opened the note. 
It was written in pencil. 


*“My DEAR Mr. OswaLp Cray, 

**I very much wish to see you if you can 
spare me an hour. I thought perhaps you would 
have dropped in this lonely day, and taken a knife | 
and fork with us. Will you come down this 
evening ? 

** Ever sincerely yours, 
‘RICHARD DAVENAL.” 


‘* Neal, will you tell Dr. Davenal—he is expect- 
ing me, I find?” 

**T think so, sir. He said to me before dinner 
that he thought you might be coming in. When | 
he found you did not, and they were sitting down 
to table, he wrote this in pencil, and bade me call 
one of the maids to wait, while I brought it up to 


you.” 


‘**Tell the doctor that I am quite unable to come 
down. I have to return to London by the seven- 
o'clock train.” 

** Very well, sir.” 

Neal was leaving the room, but Mr. Oswald Cray 
stopped him. He had taken a sudden resolution, 
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and he spoke on the spur of the moment, without 
The perplexity of his mind may be his 


reflection. 
excuse. 

‘Neal, have you any objection to tell me what 
you meant last night by hinting that Lady Oswald 
had not come fairly by her death?” 

Neal paused. He was a man of caution; he 
liked to calculate his words and his ways before 
entering on them. Neal would certainly speak if 
he dared. He was in a very bitter mood, for the 
day’s doings had not pleased him. The news had 
reached him that her ladyship’s money had been 
all left to Dr. Davenal ; that he, Neal, was not so 
much as named in the will. And Neal had looked 
forward as confidently as had the Reverend Mr. 
Stephenson to the hope of some little remembrance 
being left to him. In his terrible anger it seemed 
to him that the one enemy to prevent it had been 
the great inheritor, Dr. Davenal. 

‘Sir, if I speak, would you give me your promise 
first, to hold what I say sacred to yourself; to let 
it go no further? I know, sir, it is not the place of 
a servant to ask this confidence of a gentleman, but 
I should be afraid to speak without it.” 

“T will give it you,” said Mr. Oswald Cray. 
‘¢-You may rely upon me.” 

And Neal knew that if there was one man more 
than another on the face of the earth who would 
never forfeit his word, upon whom implicit trust 
might be placed, it was Oswald Cray. Neal set 
himself to his task. First of all opening the door 
to make sure they were entirely alone, he dropped 
his voice to a safe whisper, and described what he 
had seen and heard on the Sunday night. It was 
certainly a startling narration, and as Oswald Cray 
listened to it in that darkened room,—for the one 
candle, now placed on a side-table behind, only 
served to throw out its shadows,—listened to the 
hushed tones, the unexplainable words, a curious 
feeling of dread. began to creep over him. Neal, 
you may be very sure, did not disclose anything 
that could bear against himself; he contrived to 
come out well in it. He was standing outside for a 
moment before going to bed, hoping the air would 
remove the sad headache which had suddenly seized 
him upon hearing of the death of his late lady, 
when he saw the man come in in the extraordinary 
manner he had just described. Believing him to 
be nothing less than a housebreaker (and Watton, 
who had seen the man from her room up-stairs, had 
come to the same conclusion), or an evil character 





of some sort getting in plausibly on false pretences 
to work harm to Dr. Davenal, he had gone to the 
window to look in, out of his anxiety for his 
master’s safety, and there had heard what he had 
stated, for the window was thrown open. He 
could not see the visitor, who was seated in the 
shade: he only heard sufficient to tell him that the 
business he had come on was Lady Oswald’s death ; 
and he heard Dr. Davenal acknowledge that it was 
murder, and that it must be hushed up at any 
price, even if it cost him his fortune. He, Neal, 
described the utterly prostrate condition of his 
master that night; both before and after the inter- 
view with the visitor, he was like one who has 
some dreadful secret upon the mind, some heavy 
guilt; Neal had thought so, before ever the man, 
whoever he might have been, entered the house. 

Will it be forgiven to Oswald Cray if in that brief, 
confused moment he believed the worst—believed 
all that Neal said to him? His mind was in a 
chaos of perplexity, almost, it may be said, of 
terror. Nothing was clear. He could not analyse, 
he could not reason: Neal’s words, and the doings 
of the night which the man was describing, seemed 
to dance before his mind in confused forms, ever 
changing, as do the bits of coloured glass in a 
kaleidoscope. Neal continued to speak, but he did 
not hear him distinctly now; the words reached 
his senses certainly, but more as if he were in a 
mazy dream. He heard the man reiterate that 
wherever it was his master had gone to, that night, 
remainiug away until the Wednesday, it was con- 
nected with the death of Lady Oswald; he heard 
him say that, whatever the mystery and the guilt, 
Miss Sara Davenal had been made the confidante 
of it by her father, he, Neal, supposed from some 
imperative motive which he did not pretend to 
understand. Oswald heard like one in a dream, 
the words partially glancing off his mind even as 
they were spoken, only to be recalled afterwards 
with redoubled force. 

In the midst of it he suddenly looked at his 


watch, suspecting—as he found—that he had barely | 


time to catch the train. 

And he went out in a sort of blind confusion, his 
brain echoing the words of Dr. Davenal, only too 
accurately remembered and repeated by Neal. 
‘*Murder? Yes, the world would look upon it as 


such. I felt certain that Lady Oswald was one | 


to whom chloroform, if administered, would prove 
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CONSCIENCE. 





—Acts xxiv. 16. 


Every word is weighty. ‘‘Conscience”— ‘‘a 
conscience void of offence ”— ‘‘ offence toward God, 
and toward men”—‘‘I exercise myself, herein, to 
have it so”—these are the elements of our grave 
subject. We must first separate, and then combine 
them. 

1. The keynote of the whole sentence is that 
word conscience. What is conscience? 

It has been sometimes defined as ‘‘a moral 
memory.” But it is more. Conscience has to do 
not with the past only, though with it chiefly. In 
that sense poets and moralists have dwelt finely and 
sternly upon its operations. ‘‘ This is twice living, 
to enjoy life past ;” to be able to reflect upon the 
days that are gone, with satisfaction and with self- 
approval. On the other hand, ‘‘The first and fore- 
most punishment of sinners is to have sinned: 
fortune may adorn a crime with her gifts, as if pro- 
tecting and vindicating it; but it goes not un- 
punished, since the scourge of the crime is in the 
crime itself.” In such applications, conscience is a 
moral memory. 

But it is more. Conscience, the word I mean, 
denotes a fellow-knowledge, a knowledge shared 
with another, and yet that other oneself. St. Paul 
says in one of his Epistles, ‘‘I know nothing by 
myself:” it is properly, ‘“‘with myself:” I have 
no fellow-knowledge with myself of anything to be 
ashamed of. That fellow-knowledge is conscience. 
Conscience is a man’s privity to his own conduct, 
|| in thought and word and deed. Out of this all 
|| its workings and all its effects spring. I know with 
|; myself. I am so made that I cannot help this 
fellow-knowledge. I must, perforce, take cognizance 
of my own actions, and sit in judgment upon my 
own secret thoughts. This is conscience. 

The word conscience occurs more than thirty 
times in the New Testament, and of these more 
than twenty are in St. Paul’s unquestioned writings. 

(1) It is to the conscience of man that he says 
he addresses his Gospel. ‘‘ By manifestation of the 
truth, commending ourselves to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God.” Let each man’s fellow- 
knowledge, each man’s privity to himself, feel, as 
he listens to my Gospel, that it is a word of truth 
and soberness; a word worthy of God and a word 
wholesome for man. ‘‘We are made manifest unto 
God, and I trust also are made manifest in your 
consciences.” 

(2) To his own conscience he appeals for testi- 
mony. ‘‘I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my 
conscience also bearing me witness,” bearing witness 
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PLAIN WORDS ON CHRISTIAN LIVING. 


By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


IV.—CONSCIENCE. 


“And herein do I exercise myself, to have always a conscience void of offence toward God, and toward men.” 


with me, “in the Holy Ghost.” His own fellow- 
knowledge, his own introspection, his privity to 
himself, assures him of sincerity, of perfect truthful- 
ness, in that which he is about to utter. 

(3) He speaks more than once of a good conscience. 
‘*T have lived,” he says of himself before the council, 
**in all good conscience before God until this day.” 
He bids his friend to “‘hold faith and a good con- 
science;” and adds that some, having parted with 
the latter, have made shipwreck also upon the other. 
The deacon must be one who, in like manner, ‘‘ holds 
the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience.” The 
fellow-knowledge, the self-privity, must be good, 
must be pure—clean and not defiled—if a man 
would keep a firm hold even upon sound doctrine, 

(4) In other places he speaks of a weak conscience ; 
of one whose self-judgment is timid and over- 
scrupulous, unenlightened as to the extent of his 
Christian freedom, but who yet, while it is so, must 
respect and follow it, at the risk of losing altogether 
the guidance of the one inward light of man. 

(5) On the other hand, St. Paul tells of an evil 
or bad conscience; of a self-knowledge which is a 
knowledge of evil, testifying to the inmost being 
of sins done and sins unrepented of, creating a 
discord within, and raising an impassable barrier 
between man and God. 

(6) And so, step by step, we reach that which 
St. Paul describes, in his Epistle to Titus, as a 
defiled conscience ; a self-knowledge which is privy 
not only to particular acts of transgression, but to a 
thorough choice and love of evil. ‘‘ Unto the pure 
all things are pure; but unto them that are defiled 
and unbelieving is nothing pure; but even their 
mind and conscience is defiled. They profess that 
they know God; but in works they deny Him, 
being abominable, and disobedient, and unto every 
good work reprobate.” 

(7) From these there is but a step, if one, to the 
state described as characteristic of some in the 
latter times, who have their conscience seared with 
a hot iron ; actually branded and cauterized with an 
indelible and an obdurate mark and stain of evil. 
‘*Who being past feeling have given themselves 
over unto lasciviousness, to work all uncleanness 
with greediness.” From that last and most fearful 
condition may God in his infinite mercy save all 
who read ! 

2. Now the conscience which St. Paul describes 
himself as striving after, is one “void of offence.” 
The exact word is ‘‘ unstumbling,” ‘‘not striking 
against stumbling-stones.” It is formed from that 
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verb which we find in the 91st Psalm (as quoted 
in our Lord’s Temptation): ‘‘In their hands they 
shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy 
foot against a stone.” St. Paul desires to have a 
conscience, or self-privity, free from such impact ; 
| free from collision with stones or rocks impeding its 
| course. The figure is most expressive. He does 
not speak here of preserviny his life from stumbling, 
but his conscience: not therefore of the act or the 
word or the idea of evil, but rather of the effect of 
| such things upon his self-cognizance, upon his 
| inward view and review, upon his feeling and his 
' consciousness as he looks within. He is determined, 
God helping him by the grace of his Holy Spirit, 
that his introspection, his perpetual judgment upon 
himself, shall not find itself impeded and embar- 
rassed in its course by stones and stumbling-blocks 
of evil done and good left undone; shall not trip 
here over a hasty or uncharitable word, and there 
over a neglected duty, and there over an injured 
soul, and there over a corrupt or polluting imagi- 
nation : its course shall be clear as it judges: the 
| straight and smooth and unstained surface of the 
life and soul shall present nothing for the self- 
cognizance to dash against as an upbraiding, ac- 
| cusing, or condemning object. This is the figure. 
The conscience, not the life only, must be kept 
| void of offence. He would be able to say, ‘‘I know 
nothing by (against) myself.” 
| 3. And he adds that there are two chief depart- 
ments of this unstumbling conscience ; corresponding 
| to the two great divisions of human duty: ‘‘ A con- 
| science void of offence toward God, and toward men.” 
| When the thought of God is presented, the self- 
| judgment is not staggered ; and when the thought 
of man is presented, still the self-cognizance, the 
inward privity, is not beset by monuments of re- 
proach or evil. 

We are speaking of great things here. Where is 
he amongst us who can bear the application of 
St. Paul’s test ? 

Some men are not afraid of the second table. 
Like the rich young ruler in the Gospel, they can 
stand up before Christ, and say, ‘‘ All these com- 
| mandments have I observed from my youth.” They 
have dene no harm, they can say it sometimes on a 
death-bed, to any fan: their conscience is clear. 
| It is not a good sign, this confidence: dying Chris- 
tians generally express themselves quite differently : 
they feel themselves sinners, and their hope is fixed 
on a Saviour of sinners. But at least when the 
attention of the inward judge is turned to the first 
table—to that law which bids man love the Lord 
his God with all his heart and mind and soul and 
strength—then surely the self-deceiver will be un- 
masked to himself: the conscience is not void of 
offence: its coursé, as it hears the case, is not 
smooth but stumbling: God has not been loved 
with half the love bestowed upon self and upon the 
creature: and the verdict must be, ‘‘ Yet lackest 
thou one thing ;” and that ‘‘one thiag lacking” 
was ‘‘the one thing needful! ” 





4. I hasten to St. Paul’s account of his own effort 
after the attainment of this clear, this unstumbling 
conscience. ‘‘ Herein,” he says before Felix, his 
unscrupulous and immoral judge, ‘“‘herein do I 
exercise myself, to have always a conscience void of 
offence.” 


pany | 


‘** Herein :’"—on the ground of that expectation 


of which he has spoken, of a resurrection of the 
dead, both of the just and unjust. St. Paul’s 
hope was not a lazy, listless waiting for a prize 
of which he was certain. That resurrection which 


was the hope of Israel, which is the hope of the | 


Church, stirred him to perpetual efforts, and re- | 


conciled him to a severe self-discipline. On the | 


strength of this hope I exercise myself; or, more 
exactly, ‘‘I myself also,” I, who might be thought 
safe of it, I, who might be considered as placed 


by my call and my Apostleship above the risk | 


of failing or falling short of glory, ‘‘I myself also 
exercise.” 

The word is remarkable. 
to the training of an athlete. It expresses that long 
course of discipline by which alone a man could be 
prepared for a gymnastic feat. ‘‘ Every man that 


It is the term applied | 


striveth for the mastery,” every man who engages | 


in an athletic contest, ‘‘is temperate,” 

self-control and self-discipline, ‘‘in all things.” ‘I 

train myself to have a conscience void of offence.” 
We are apt to think that, whatever other diffi- 


exercises | 


culties the Apostles had to contend with, they had | 
none within. We know that they were exposed to | 
perpetual privations, persecutions, and sufferings: | 
but we take it for granted that their enemies were | 


all outward, and that a constant and even rapturous | 


devotion secured to them an entire immunity from | 
what we feel to be the greatest difficulties and the | 


worst dangers of a Christian life. 


How strongly does St. Paul combat this error! | 
Hear him as he writes to the Corinthians, using the | 


figure so familiar to his readers from the spectacle | 
**I therefore so run, as | 


of their Isthmian games. 


not uncertainly ; so fight I, as not beating the air: | 


but I keep under my body”—the word is far 


stronger in the original—‘‘I buffet my body”—I | 


meet it day by day, as it were, in pugilistic en- | 


counter—‘‘ and bring it into subjection ; lest that 


by any means, when I have preached to others, I | 


myself should be a cast-away.”” Could any language | 
express more forcibly the identity of his daily | 
struggle with that of the commonest man? His | 
nature was our nature; the cravings of his body as | 


imperious, the rovings of his fancy as capricious, 


the desires of his mind as eager, as our own: some | 


troubles he had, and some temptations, even greater 
and more obstinate than ours: and while he had 
daily to lead others to the battle, he was compelled 
to engage in it himself for life or death. It did not 
come naturally to him to have a conscience void of 
offence. He had to train himself for it, by daily 
buffetings of his own body, mortifications of his 
own inclination, and crucifixions of his own will. 
The hope of a glorious resurrection bore him up, 
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and in Christ’s strength he went forward conquering 
and to conquer. 

The subject is its own application. 

I. ‘“*Ye see your calling, brethren.” The Chris- 
tian life is not easy. St. Paul found it a severe 
life. He had to train for it. He had to fight with 
his own body day by day. His enemy was (in one 
sense, though not in another) flesh and blood. He 
knew what weariness was, what languor was, what 
an ailing body was, what a lonely saddened spirit was, 
what a ‘‘hardly bestead” and tempted heart was. 
We must be men, if we would be Christians. While 
we call in the arm of grace, we must also “‘lift up 
the hands which hang down, and contirm the feeble 
knees.” The Christian conflict is not a dream: it 
is a reality. Every one is against us, except One. 
The flesh is against us; making duty a daily diffi- 
culty, and nature itself a daily snare. The world 
is against us; our own little world—small and 
insignificant, but not weak for us—the world of 
our own acquaintance, our own household, our own 
nearest and most chosen friends. All, in their 
own way, are a snare to us; either making heaven 
less real, or the world more real, than it would be 
without them. But what then? Brave men are 
only roused by difficulties: if the Gospel demands 
courage, it is all the more a Gospel for men. Ours 
is no languid, dreamy, delicious religion ; lying still 
now, and to rest for ever then! It is a religion of 
activity, of enterprize, of ambition; a religion which 
wears armour, and which wields weapons, and which 


|| points onwards to a crown. In the very same degree 


it is a religion which takes men as they are, and 
which offers to make them what they ought to be. 
“T train myself,” St. Paul says, for my high calling, 
IL. Secondly, and most obviously, learn the place 
of conscience in the Christian scheme. It is not 
enough for a man to be what is commonly called a 
conscientious man. Cornelius was that, and more, 
before his conversion. St. Paul was:that, and more, 
before his conversion. Yet the one must send men 
to Joppa for one who should tell him words of sal- 
vation. And the other must see Jesus Christ Him- 
self, showing him to his own heart as the chief of 
sinners, and then disclosing to him a more excellent 
way. But though obedience to conscience (apart 
from Christ) is not salvation, yet there is thus much 


| of connection and continuity between a life before 


and a life after conversion, that it is still conscience 
which guides, only conscience itself has widened its 
field of vision and gained a new criterion of judg- 
ment. The revelation of Christ and the revelation 
of the Spirit make it a matter of conscience to 
trust in the one and to seek the other. When 
St. Paul wrote, after his conversion, ‘* And herein 
do I exercise myself, to have always a conscience 
void of offence;” it meant something different 
from what he could have said equally before his 
conversion, “I have lived in all good conscience 
before God until this day.” The latter was con- 
sistent with the persecution of the Church: the 
former had, as its first principle, affiance in Christ 





and devotion to his service. And yet, in the one as 
in the other, conscience was the guide; dark in the 
one state, light in the other. A man is not a con- 
scientious man now, unless Christ, as well as God, 
is in all his thoughts. 

III Some who read these words have not yet 
sullied the transparency of conscience. They have 
in them, indeed, the taint of the original Adam: 
and they have acted that defilement (who has 
not ?) in definite transgression. The youngest child 
has sinned: how much more we who are children 
no longer! Still there is a difference, and a 
marked difference, between the conscientious and 
the wicked; between those who regard duty, and 
those who heed not the voice and the light within 
them. How can I express, as St. Paul here teaches 
us, the importance of attending to conscience? O, 
it is a sensitive and a delicate thing, this gift of 
human self-privity and self-cognizance and self- 
judgment! In early days it speaks and is heard: 
a little disobedience, a little untruthfulness, a little 
selfishness and ill-temper, will lie like a leaden 
weight upon the young conscience: it cannot rest 
without confession, it can scarcely forgive itself 
even when forgiven. Look on but a few years, and 
the child who trembled at an undutiful word, is a 
young man who can make a mock at sin! He has 
gone from step to step, first in the knowledge, then 
in the tolerance, at last in the touching and tasting 
and handling of evil: and now a sin which ought to 
lay him in the dust is done and remembered and 
jested at and revelled in: conscience has lost its 
edge; it ‘“‘stumbles” not at the grossest form of 
evil. This instrument, this measure, this test of 
right and wrong, may be spoilt, may be ruined, by 
careless and irreverent handling: and what is a 
man then? .What is a ship without a rudder, or 
a mind without reason and without soul? I would 
say then, to all who are either too young, or else 
too thoughtful, to have yet thrown away their 
compass, see that nothing tempt you to go against 
conscience! If a thing seems to you to be wrong, 
flee from it. If you have fallen into it unawares, 
confess, forsake, abjure it. If something within 
says to you, ‘“‘ This is right,” let nothing induce 
you to swerve from it. ‘‘ Keep innocency, and 
take heed unto the thing tifat is right; for this 
shall bring a man peace at the last!” 

IV. Finally, it is too much to suppose that every 
one can take to himself the last exhortation. A 
Christian minister or a Christian teacher cannot 
address himself only to the innocent. He has a 
Gospel for the sinful, or he would be a traitor to 
his Lord. ‘‘I came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance.” ‘*They that are whole 
need not a physician, but they that are sick.” 
Let my latest thought be for those who may be 
tormented with what the Scripture calls a bad 
conscience: men and women who may have within 
them a restless spirit, an accusing voice, ringing 
in their inward ear a knell of reproach, and making 
their heart sink with what an Apostle has called 
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‘a certain fearful looking for of judgment.” Let Thy Son our Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, forgive me 
me take from the Word of God last quoted an | ALL that is past!” It may be great sin; it may 








augury of hope for these! 
it is written, ‘‘sprinkled from an evil conscience.” 
Do you feel that you have sinned? Has this last 
week witnessed your fall? Have you begun to say 
within yourself, ‘It is in vain? I resolve in vain, I 
struggle in vain, I pray in vain? let me alone: 
I must work out my destiny, and sink like lead in 
the mighty waters?” Yes, there are here, in this 
sad world of ours, immortal souls thus desponding : 
and probably the subject, and much of the detail, 
of what is here written, has rather daunted than 
elevated them: now therefore at the close I place 
those inspired, those inspiring words of the Apostle 
to the Hebrews, and say, Get ‘‘ your hearts sprinkled 
from an evil conscience!” And do you say, Where- 
with? I answer from the same Epistle, With ‘‘the 
blood of Jesus;” even that precious blood, which 
‘*cleanseth from all sin.” Yes, to this end Christ 
died, that He might ‘‘purge your conscience from 
dead works,” and so set you free ‘‘to serve the living 
God.” Put not from youthat hope. There is noman 
who kneels before God as a sinner, self-accusing, 
self-condemning, self-despairing, who may not look 
upwards to the mercy-seat in heaven, and say, ‘‘For 


‘Having our hearts,” | 





be foul sin; it may be presumptuous sin: ‘the 
blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us from 
ALL sin.” Get your heart sprinkled from an evil 
conscience, by faith in the universal propitiation. 
And then start fresh. Go forth from God’s pre- 
sence as a forgiven man, to live and to act upon 
that forgiveness. And if you fall again, come back 
again. Never will you cease to want that sprink- 
ling—and never will the power of that sprinkling 
be worn out—until you are out of reach of tempta- 
tion, out of reach of the world and of the flesh 
and of the devil forever. This is not Antinomian 
doctrine: this is the doctrine in which resides the 
very hope of holiness, and its reality, and its 
humility, and its blessedness. Let no man say, 
My conscience is defiled past redemption: such 
language is treason against the cross of Christ. 
Let no man say, My conscience is seared past 
feeling: if it were so, you would not know and 
you would not feel it. Still is the living fountain 
open for sin and for uncleanness: still may all who 
will, gather around that sacred spring, and buy 
there forgiveness and sanctification without money 
and without price. 





THE BRIDAL OF DANDELOT.* 


“Une grande dame de Lorraine, née princesse de Salm, et veuve du seigneur d’ Asseuleville, jura qu’elle n’aurait 


@’epoux que Dandelot, frére de Coligny. Tous les siens, fervents Catholiques, s’y opposérent en vain. 
lui montra que, ses terres étant sous les murs de Nancy, c’est 4 dire, dans les mains du 


En vain on 
Due de Lorraine et des 


Guises, elle ne pouvait méme faire la noce qu’au hasard d’une bataille. Rien ne la détourna. 
“Dandelot prit avec lui cent hommes déterminés, et arrive 4 Nancy. En plein jour et 4 grand bruit la caval- 
cade s’en va au chateau de la dame. Au pont-levis tous tirent leurs enqennne. De quoi tremblérent les vitres 


des Guises, qui etaient en face 4 peine séparés par une riviére. Cepe: 
andelot, montant en croupe derriére son héros, et disant adieu a ses biens, le | 


bruyante et gaie. Puis Madame 


ant trois jours et trois nuits on fit la féte 


| suivit, pauvre et fiére, aux hasards de la guerre civile.”,—MicHELET, Guerres de Religion. 


Sue smiled, and said, ‘‘ What good to hear 
From Prince, and Duke, and courtly Peer 
My beauty’s praise ; what good to see 
These silken gallants sue to me? 

Oh, not,” she said, ‘‘for times of strife 
The lays that charm a gentler life, 

A sweeter joy, a nobler pain 

We ask than such as Trouveurs feign ; 
The Lord I choose in days like these 
Must be a Saint when on his knees, 

A Hero in the field to dare, 

A man, a leader everywhere !” 

She paused, then spake it soft and low, 
‘*T will wed none but Dandelot. 

My lands are broad, my mirror there 
Hath oft-times told me I am fair ; 

Yea, fain I am it should be so, 

To bring the more to Dandelot.” 


** And shouldst thou wed this Dandelot, 
What swords will flash, what fires will glow ; 





* Set to music by the Author. 





A call, but not to feast and dance, 

Thy wedding-peal will wake through France ; 
Thy castles and thy lands that day 

Will fall, the crafty Guise’s prey ; 

And thou to Dandelot wilt take 

But ruin, famine, in thy wake.” 

** Yea,” said she, ‘‘ were it even so, 

Yet would I wed with Dandelot. 

God’s open sky so long o’ercast, 

Must break in fiery sparks at last. 

More sweet to draw the fearless breath 

Of noble life, of noble death— 

To pray to God where free men pray, 

To watch by night, to arm by day— 
Than in a gilded court to wear 

The chain that slaves with tyrants share.” 


The word she spake so soft and low 
A bird hath ta’en to Dandelot ; 

He hath not sent her ring or glove, 
Or pledge of faith, or gage of love; 
He hath not sued for tress of hair, 
Or picture next his heart to wear. 
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‘“*The word she spake.so soft and low 
A bird hath ta’en to Dandelot.” 
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He called a hundred swordsmen true 

And tried, as was the steel they drew ; 

Then gave the word, ‘‘ Mount, mount and ride, 
To dare the deed and win the bride.” 

‘* How fair,” he said, ‘‘ how sweet the flower 
That opens when the storm-clouds lower ! 

And wilt thou, oh! my love, take rest 

Within a faithful wounded breast ? 

Then shall it guard thee, shield, defend, 

Till life and love together end.” 





As thick as thorns around the rose 

Her castle stands begirt with foes, 

Yet calm and free, like men who ride 
For warlike pastime, or for pride, 

With muskets raised, with vizors down, 





They ride at Noon Day up the town ; 
They cross the bridge, they mount the steep, 
They ride within the castle keep ! 
The sullen Guise beside her gate 
Hath ground his teeth in rage and hate, 
Three days to hear the clank, the din 
Of men-at-arms that dance within. 
Three days, three nights, with feasting high, 
They spare not cheer nor revelry ; 
And on the third day’s Noon again 
Ride forth the hundred chosen men, 
With one that on his steed doth bear 
The lady dear, the lady fair, 
Who spake it once so soft and low, 
‘*T will wed none but Dandelot.” 
DORA GREENWELL, 





CONCERNING NEEDLESS FEARS. 


Art the present moment, I feel very uncomfort- | the moral world, after the cloud that brought the 
| able. Not physically, but mentally and morally. | gloom and chill has passed, the glooni and chill 





| And I do not know why. 
What I mean is, that a little ago some disagree- 


| able thought was presented to my mind, which put 


| me quite out of sorts. And though I have forgot 


|| what the disagreeable thought was, its effect re- 


|| mains: and I still feel out of sorts. 
|| acertain moral aching, which I cannot refer to its 


I am aware of 


| cause. I suppose, my reader, you have often felt 
| the like. You have been conscious of a certain 
| gloom, depression, bewilderment: not remembering 
| what it was that started it. But after a little time 
| it suddenly flashes on you; and you remember the 
| whole thing. _ ; 

I can imagine a man going to be hanged, waking 


| up on the fatal morning with a dull aching sense of 
|| something wrong, he does not know what: till all 


at ounce the dreadful reality glares upon him. Some 
| of us have had the experience, as little boys, when 
| coming back to consciousness on the morning of the 
| day we had to return to school, far away from home. 


|| Iu certain cases, returning to school is to a boy not 
| many degrees less unendurable than being hanged is 


'toaman. Of course there is no remorse in the case 


i of the little school-boy: and here is a discrepance 


| 
} 


between the cases suggested. But indeed it is vain 
| to estimate the relative crushing powers of two great 
| trials, Each at the time is just as much as one can 


|| bear. 


But (to go back a little), just as a strong hand, 


| seven hundred years since, set a large stone in its 


’ 


| 


| 
} 


| 


| place in a cathedral wall, and the stone remains 
_ there to-day, though the hand that placed it is 
| gone and forgot : in like manner some painful reflec- 
| tion jars the human mind, and puts it out of joint ; 
| and it remains jarred and out of joint after the pain- 
| ful reflection has passed away. A cloud passes 


| between us and the sun; and a sudden gloom and | 


chill fall upon all things. But, strange to say, in 


| remain. 





And thus, a human being may ‘feel 
very uncomfortable, and know that he has good 
reason for being uncomfortable ; yet not know what 
the reason is. If you receive ten letters before 
breakfast, you open them all and read them hastily. 
It is very likely that one of the ten contains some 
rather disagreeable communication. You forget, in ; 
a minute, as you skim the newspaper and take your 
breakfast, what that disagreeable communication 
was. Yet still you take your breakfast with a 
certain weight upon your spirits: with a certain 
vague sense of something amiss. 

What is it that is wrong this Saturday evening, at 
9°10 p.m.? Nothing is wrong physically. Too 
thankful would this writer be, if he could but be 
assured that on all the Saturday evenings of his life 
he would be as happily placed as he is now. To- 
morrow he is to preach at his own church: and 
during the week all but gone, he hath prepared two 
new discourses to be preached on that day. Indu- 
rated must be that man’s conscience, or very lightly 
must that man take his work, who does not feel a 
certain glow of satisfaction on the Saturday even- 
ing of a week wherein he has prepared two new dis- 
courses. You remark, I don’t say two new ser- 
mons. No sensible mortal can prepare, or would 
try to prepare, two new sermons in one week. 
But he may prepare one sermon, and one lecture : 
which (being added one to the other) will be 
found to amount to two discourses. But any one 
who knows the long and hard work which goes 
to the production of a sermon which people may 
be expected to listen to, will feel, as he sews up his 
manuscript, the peculiar satisfaction which attends 
the contemplation of ‘‘something attempted, some- 
thing done.” Let it be said here, in one of those 
parentheses permissible in a devious essay, that 


| there is a high precedent for the permission of this 
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somewhat complacent feeling. We all know of 
Whom it is written, that ‘‘He shall see of the 
travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied.” 

No, it is not the sense of something neglected 
in that respect, that is amiss. And one can elimi- 
nate various things beside. It is certainly not 
because the newspaper called Christian Charity said 
I was something or other in regard of theological 
belief. Not one rush does this writer care what 
that document says of him, or of anything else. 
And no one who knows him will think the worse 
of him on account of any statement coming from 
that unsavoury quarter. Neither is it that in a 
certain magazine, which he holds very dear, he 
has read various pages setting ‘orth, with great 
tact and eloquence, certain religious opinions which 
it vexed him greatly to read there. We who write 
in that magazine (whose name is not Good 
Words), are a company of men and women, each 
with our own opinions: and each suffered by our 
Head to express these within reasonable limits : but 
let no one fancy that any individual writer in its 
pages is responsible for everything that appears 
upon them. And in reply to a generally fair and 
candid journal, which calls upon me to say whether 
these advanced and progressive religious views are 
mine, let me say they are not; and that I hold, 
as is my duty, to the old creed in which I was 
born and bred, and in which I hope to die. 


Yes, [remember now. Something I thought of this 
morning has come with me all the day, making me 
feel gloomy even while forgetting what it was. You 
know how a severe sting from a nettle leaves behind 
it a certain starting pain, hours after the first heat 
of the sting is gone. So it was here. And in this, 
too, is a point of difference between the material 
and moral world. In the material world, if a table 
stands on three legs, and you in succession saw off 
the three legs, the table goes down. But in the 
moral world (especially in the case of old women), if 
a belief, or a feeling, founds upon three reasons (or 
legs), though you in succession take away those 
reasons, the table often still stands as before. The 
physical table cannot do without legs. The moral 
table often stands firmest when it has no legs what- 
ever. The beliefs which men often hold most reso- 
lutely, are those for which not merely they can give 
no reason, but for which no reason could be given 
by anybody. 

I was thinking of the Fears which eat the heart 
out of so many lives. And this was my reflec- 
tion. 

When I was a boy, there was exhibited in Lon- 
don what was called a Centrifugal Railway. Let 
me request you earnestly to attend to the subjoined 
diagram. 

The lne A D C B represents the Centrifugal 
Railway. You started from the point A in a little 
carriage. It acquired a very great velocity in run- 
ning down the descent from A to D: a velocity so 
great that it ran right round the circle C, turning 


| the passenger with his head downwards ; and finally, 
got safely toB. At the point B the passenger got 
| out: and if he were a person of sense (which, under 
| the circumstances, was by no means probable), he 
| resolved never to travel by the Centrifugal Railway 
| any more, 


D 


Now, you observe that in turning the circle C the 
passenger was in a very critical position. He had 
good reason to be thankful when the circle was 
fairly turned ; and he had, with unbroken bones, 
reached B. And it struck me, that all our life here 
is like the circle C on the Centrifugal Railway. I 
shall be able to think differently in a day or two: 
more hopefully and cheerfully : but it was borne 
in upon me that after all, my friends, we are doing 
no more in this life than getting round the circle 
C: and that there are so many risks in the way, that 
we may be very glad and thankful when it is done. 
He was a wise man in former days who said (let me 
translate his words into my peculiar idiom) ‘‘I call 
no man happy before he has got round the circle C.” 
And desponding times will come to all, in which 
they will think of the innumerable sad possibilities 
which hang over them, and the sorrowful certainties 
which are daily drawing nearer, and the dangers of 
getting off the line altogether and going to destruc- 
tion. I look ahead, many a one will sometimes be 
disposed to say : and there are many, many things 
which I know may go wrong. Oh I would be 
thankful if I and those dear to me were safely round 
the circle C ; and had got safely to the point B: 
even though some people shrink from that latter 
point as long as they possibly can. 

Of course, this is a gloomy kind of view: but 
such views will sometimes push themselves upon 
one, and will not be put off. I hope it will go away 
shortly. It will go away all the sooner for my 
having made you partaker of it. I have in my 
mind an abstract eidolon, an image of the reader of 
Good Words; who is my confidential friend. To 
him I have told very many things which I have 
hardly ever told to any one else. And I want him 
to take his share of this vexatious view about the 
circle C, that so it may lie lighter on myself. All 
this life, gf push, struggle, privation, trickery, 
getting on, failure: all this life, in which one man 
becomes Chancellor, and another Prime Minister, 
and another a weary careworn drudge, and another 
a self-satisfied blockhead, and another a poor needle- 
woman labouring eighteen hours a day for a few 
pence : all this life, of kings and priests and states- 
men, of cripples and beggars, of joyful hearts and 
sorrowful hearts: of scheming and working as if 
there were no other world—is no more than our 
getting round the circle C. We are cast on that 
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incline that begins from A, at our birth ; and our perience, when surrounded by the scenes and 


business is, to get safely to B. 


Every day that dawns upon many people, is a | would accumulate store of new ideas and remem- 


In the morning they are aware that | brances; and in the first sermons and essays you 


__ little circle C. 


associations of those tracts of this world! You 


various things may go wrong in it; and of course | would write after returning, you would be (in a 
|| they do not know what the day may bring forth. | moral sense) curveting about like a young colt in a 
We are environed by many unknown dangers ; and | pasture, and not plodding like an old steady hack 


any day we may say the hasty word, or do the 
foolish thing, which may involve us in great trouble. 
Even the most sagacious and prudent man may 
some day be taken off his guard. And the acci- 
dents which may befall us are quite innumerable. It 
|| is awonder we have got on so far in life as we have, 
| so little battered by the chances of the way. You 
'| know some one who went out from his own home on 
a frosty day, and in three minutes came back pale 
and fainting, having fallen and fractured his wrist. 
The pain was great ; and the seclusion from work 
was absolute for a while. What could we do, if the 
like happened to us? Some one else thought but 
one step of a stair remained for him to descend, 
while in fact there were two: and the consequences 
of that misapprehension remained with him pain- 
fully to the end of his life. And thus, looking 
back on last year, one feels it was a most protracted 
and perilous circle C. It was made up of days, 
each of which might have brought we know not 
what with it. We have got safely round that circle, 
indeed : but at the beginning we were not sure that 
we should. If we could have had such an assurance, 
it would have spared us many fears. These fears 
are for the most part forgot, when we look back ; 
and feel how needless they were. But they were 
very real things at the time they were felt ; and 
they were a terrible drawback from the pleasures of 
anticipation and of actual fact. When-you look 
back on a few weeks or months of foreign travel, 
the whole thing has a fixed and certain look : the 
thing that has been, is a thing for ever. But what 
a shifting tract of shadows it was, when you were 
looking forward to it; and a tract not without 
several alarming spectres, vaguely stalking about 
over it. Now we know that we got safely back : 
but when we started, we did not know that we 
should. It was like leaving the point A, and 
flying round the circle C: whereas now we have 
reached the point B, and we have forgot our emo- 
tions in actually flying round the circle. 

Two or three days ago, three friends of the 
writer sailed from Southampton, on their way to 
Egypt and the Holy Land. They are to be away 
three months. They are experienced travellers, 
and have seen very many cities and men: and 
doubtless they started with no feelings but those of 
pleasurable anticipation. When I heard of their 
going, my first feeling was one of envy. How de- 
lightful to cast aside all this perpetual toil, that 
overtasks one’s strength, and keeps one ever on the 
stretch : and have three months for the mind to 
regain its elasticity, much diminished by its being 
kept always bent! And then, what strange, un- 
felt moods of thought and feeling one would ex- 





along the highway! But when I tried to put 
myself (in fancy) in the place of my friends : when 
I thought of the long, unknown way, and of the 
unsettled tribes of men: when I thought of Mr. 
Buckle at Damascus: when I thought of possible 
fevers, and of most certain bugs: when I thought 
how when human beings go to the East for three 
months, they may chance never to come back at 
all: then to a quiet stay-at-home person, who has 
seen hardly anything, the circle C appeared invested 
with many grounds of alarm; and I was reconciled 
to the fact that I was not stepping on board the 
Ellora amid a great roar of escaping steam, nor 
going down to the choky little berth and surveying 
my belongings there. Thus did I repress the rising 
envy in my breast. But when my friends come 
back again, portentous images with huge beards : 
when they have made the Nile, and Olivet, and 
Gethsemane, and the Dead Sea, a possession for as 
long as memory serves them: when they have got 
fairly and triumphantly round the circle C, and 
happily reached the point of safety B; then, I fear, 
the envious feeling will recur. 


Oh, if we could but get quit of our needless fears ! 
Of those fears (that is) which take so much from 
the enjoyment of life, and which the result proves 
to have been quite groundless ! 

Some folk, with very robust nervous systems, 
probably know but little of these. But from large 
experience of my fellow-creatures, rich and poor ; 
and from careful investigation of their features; I 
begin to conclude that such fears are very common 
things. Most middle-aged faces have an anxious 
look. Youcan see, even when they bear a cheerful 
expression, that they are capable in a moment of 
taking that painful aspect of anxiety and apprehen- 
sion, I do not mean by fear the indulgence of phy- 
sical cowardice: happily few of the race that in- 
habits Britain will, on emergency, prove deficient 
in physical pluck. But I mean that most middle- 
aged people, who have children, are somewhat cowed 
by the unknown Future: and that the too ready 
imagination can picture out a hundred things that 
may go wrong. Anvzxius vixi, wrote the man in the 
middle ages. And anxious we live yet; and pro- 
bably always will live, in this world. 

If you go out in the dark expecting to see a ghost, 
you will very likely take a white sheet hung on a 
hedge forone. And even so, people in their feverish 
state of apprehension sometimes are dreadfully 
frightened by things which in a calmer mood they 
would discern had nothing alarming about them. 
Every one is sharp enough to see this, in the case of 
other people. You will find a man who will say 
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to you, ‘‘ What a goose Smith is to worry himself 
about that table-cloth on the holly, and declare it is 
an apparition, and that it has bad news for him :” 
and in a few minutes you will be aware that the 
man who says all this, is furtively looking over 
his shoulder at a white donkey feeding under a 
thick hedge, and dreading that it is a polar bear 
about to devour him. 

It is curious to think how often these needless 
fears, which cause so much unnecessary anxiety and 
misery, are the result of pure miscalculation: and 
this miscalculation not made in a hurry, but deli- 
berately. I have a friend who told me this. 
When he was married, he had exactly 5001. a 
| year, and no means of adding to that income. So 
as he could not increase his income, his business 
was to keep down his expenditure below it. But 
neither he nor his wife knew much about house- 
hold management ; and (as he afterwards found) 
he was a good deal victimised by his servants. 
After doing all he could to economise, he found, 
at the end of the third month of his financial year, 
that he had spent exactly 125/. Four times 1251, 
he calculated, made 600/. a year, which was just 
1007. more than he had got : so the debtors’ prison 
appeared to loom in view ; or some total change in 
his mode of life, which it seemed almost impossible 
for him to make, without very painful circumstances. 
And for weeks, the thought almost drove him dis- 
tracted. Day and night it never was absent. At 
length, one day, brooding over his prospects, he 
suddenly discovered that four times 125 make just 
500, and not 600: so that all his fears were ground- 
less. He was relieved, he told me: but somehow 
his heart had been so burdened and sunk by those 
anxious weeks, that though the cause of anxiety 
was removed, it was a long time before it seemed to 
recover its spring. 

Now my friend had ail his wits about him. There 
was nothing whatever of that causeless delusion 
which shades off into insanity. But somehow he 
thought that 125 x 4 = 600: and his conclusion 
was that ruin stared him in the face. 

I have heard of a more touching case. A certain 
man brought to a friend a sum of money, rather less 
than a hundred pounds; and asked the friend to 
keep it forhim. He said it was all he had in the 
world, and that he did not know what he was to 
do when it was gone. He had been a quite rich 
man; but one of those swindling institutions 
whose directors ought to be hung, and are not, had 
involved him in great money responsibilities by its 
downfall. In a few days after leaving the money 
with his friend, the poor man committed suicide. 
Then his affairs were examined by competent per- 
sons; and it was found that after meeting all pos- 
sible liabilities, he had been worth several hundreds 
a year. But the poor fellow had miscalculated: and 
here was the tragic consequence. 

No doubt, he had been so terribly apprehensive, 
that he had been afraid to make a thorough exami- 
nation as to how his affairs stood. Human beings 





often undergo much needless fear, because they are 
afraid to search out all the facts. For fear of find- 
ing the fact worse than they fear, they often fear 
what is much worse than the fact. They gq on 
through life thinking they have seen a ghost, and 
miserable in the thought: whereas, if they had but 
screwed their courage to the point of examining, 
they would have found it was no more than a table- 
cloth drying upon a line between two poles. Oh 
that we could all, for ever, get rid of this moral 
cowardice! If you think there is something the 
matter with your heart, go to the doctor and let 
him examine. Probably there is nothing earthly 
wrong. And even if there be, it is better to know 
the worst than live on week after week in a vague 
wretched fear. Let us do the like with our affairs. 
Let us do the like with our religious difficulties : 
with our theological perplexities. The very worst 
thing you can do, is to lock the closet door when 
you think probably there is a skeleton within. 
Fling it wide open: search with a paraffin lamp 
into every corner. A hundred to one, there is no 
skeleton there at all But from youth to age, we 
must be battling with the dastardly tendency to 
walk away from the white donkey in the shadow, 
which we ought to walk up to. I have seen a 
little child, who had cut her finger, entreat that 
it might just be tied up, without ever being looked 
at: she was afraid to look at it. But when it 
was looked at, and washed and sorted, she saw 
how little a thing it was for all the blood that 
came from it: and about nine-tenths of her fear 
fled away. 

You have heard of Mr. Elwes, the wealthy miser, 
frightening a guest by walking into his bedroom 
during the night, and saying ‘‘Sir, I have just 
been robbed of seven guineas and a half, which was 
all I had in the world!” Here, of course, we enter 
the domain of proper insanity. For the fears which 
a man of vast fortune has lest he may die in the 
workhouse, belong essentially to the same class 
with those of the man who thinks he is glass, and 
that if he falls he will break : or who thinks he is 
butter, and if he goes near the fire he will melt. 
And though all needless fears are morbid things, 
which the healthy mind would shake off, yet there 
is a vast distance between the morbid apprehensions 
and the morbid depressions of the practically sane 
man; and the phenomena of the mind which is 
truly insane, 


The truth seems to be, that some people must 
have a certain amount of misery ; and it will attach 
itself to any peg. If not to this, then to another: 
but the misery is due. And I defy you by any 
means to lift such people above the slough of their 
apprehensions. As you remove each cause of alarm, 
they will fix upon another. First, they fear that 
their means will not carry them from year’s end to 
year’s end. That fear proves groundless. Next, 
they fear that though their present income is ample, 
somehow it will fall off. hat fear proves ground- 
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less. Next, they are in dread as to the provision 
for their children: and, here, doubtless, most men 
can find a cause of anxiety that will last them 
through all their life. But it is their nature to be 
always imagining something horrible. They live 
in dread that they may quarrel with some friend ; 
or that some general crash will come some day, they 
don’t know how. And if all other causes of appre- 
hension were absolutely removed, they would make 
themselves wretched to a suitable degree by fearing 
lest an earthquake should swallow up Great Britain ; 
or that Dr. Cumming’s calculations as to the end of 
the world may prove true. In short, if a human 
being be of a nervous, anxious temperament, it is 
as certain that such a human being will find 
some peg to hang his fears upon; as it is that 
a man who is the possessor of a hat will find some- 
thing, wherever he goes, to hang it or lay it 
| upon. 

All this seems to be especially true in the case 
of people who have been heavily tried in youth. 
Human beings may be subjected to a treatment in 
their early years that seems to take the hopeful 
spring out of them. Unless where there is very 
unusual stamina of mind and body, they never quite 
get over it, You may damage a man so, that he 
will never quite get over it: you may give the 
youthful mind a wrench, whose evil effect will 
| cling to it through all life. There are things in 
the moral world, which are like an injury to the 
spine, never recovered from; but that grows and 
| strengthens with the man’s growth and strength. 
And no good fortune, no happiness, coming after- 
wards, can ever make amends. The evil has been 
done ; and it cannot be undone. 

You have beheld a horse, no more than six years 
of age: but which is dull and spiritless, and its 
forelegs somewhat bent and shaky. Why are these 
things so? It has easy work now: good feeding : 
kind usage. Yes, but it was driven when too 
young. It was set to hard work then. And the 
creature never has got over it and never will. It 
is too late for any kindness now to make up for the 
mischief done at three years old. 

I am firmly persuaded it is so with many human 
beings. They had an unhappy home as little boys. 
The love of the beautiful in nature and art was 
starved out in them. They were committed to the 
care of a self-conceited person, utterly devoid of 
common sense. All mirth was forbidden, as some- 
thing sinful: life was made hard and savourless. 
They grew up under a bitter sense of injustice and 
oppression ; and with the conviction that they were 
hopelessly misunderstood. Or, later, the weight of 
care came down upon them very heavily. There 
are many people who, for most of the years between 
| twenty and thirty, never know what a light heart 

is. And by such things as these the spring of the 
| Spirit is broken. A dogged steadfastness of pur- 

pose may remain; but the elasticity is gone. The 
writer has no knowledge of Mr. Thackeray’s cha- 


| Tacter and career, except from the accounts of these 
ae 














which have been published since his death by some 
who knew him well. But it is strongly impressed 
on one, in reading these, that amid all the success 
and fame and love of his latter years, a certain 
tone of melancholy remained, testifying that former 
days of unappreciated toil, of care and anxiety, 
had left a trace, that never could go. It is only 
of a limited and exceptional order of troubles, 
that the memorable words can be spoken with any 
shade of truth: Forsan et hec olim meminisse 
juvabit. I do not believe that the memory of 
pure misery can ever be other than a miserable 
thing. 

If this were a sermon, I should now go on to set 
forth, at full length, what I esteem to be the best 
and worthiest means of getting free from those 
needless fears of which we have been thinking. But 
in this essay, I pass these briefly by for the present ; 
and proceed to suggest a lesser cure for needless 
anxiety, which is not without its wholesome effect 
on some minds. | 

I believe that when you are worrying yourself by 
imagining all kinds of evils as likely to befall you, | 
it will do you a great deal of good to be allowed to | 
see something of other people who are always | 
expecting something awful to happen, and with a 
morbid ingenuity devising ways of making them- 
selves miserable. You will discern how ridiculous || 
such people look : how irritating they are: how, so 
far from exciting sympathy, they excite indigna- 
tion. The Spartans were right to make their slaves 
drunk ; and thus to cure their children of the least 
tendency to the vice of drunkenness, by letting 
them see how ugly it looks in another. I request 
Mr. Snarling to take notice, that when I say the 
Spartans were right in doing this, I don’t mean to 
say that they did an act which is in a moral sense 
to be commended or justified. All I mean is, that 
they took a very effectual means to compass the 
end they had in view. You never feel the badness 
of your own faults so keenly, as when you see | 
them, carried a little farther, in somebody else. | 
And so a human being, naturally very nervous and 
evil-foreboding, is corrected, when he sees how ab- 
surd it looks in another. My friend Jones told me, 
that after several months of extremely hard head- 
work, which had lowered his nervous system, he 
found himself getting into a way of vaguely dreading 
what might come next ; and of receiving his letters 
in the morning with many anticipations of evil. 
But happily a friend came to visit him, who carried 
all this about a hundred degrees farther: who had 
come through all his life expecting at least an 
earthquake daily, if not the end of the world. 
And Jones was set right. In the words of Words- 
worth, ‘‘He looked upon him, and was calmed and 
cheered.” Jones saw how like a fool his friend 
seemed ; and there came a healthy reaction ; and he 
opened his letter-box bravely every morning, and 
was all right again. Yes, let us see the Helot 
drunk ; and it will teach us to keep sober. My 
friend Gray told me that for some little space, he 
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| 
felt a growing tendency to scrubbiness in money | 


matters. But having witnessed pinching and paring 
(without the least need for them) carried to a 
transcendent degree by some one else, the very 
name of economy was made to stink in his nostrils ; 
and he felt a mad desire to pitch half-crowns about 
the streets wherever he went. In this case, the 
reaction went too far: but in a week or two Gray 
came back to the middle course, which is the safest 
and best. 

But, after all, the right and true way of escaping 
from what Dr. Newman has so happily called 
‘‘care’s unthankful gloom,” and of casting off need- 
less fears, lies in a different direction altogether. 
Tt was wise advice of Sydney Smith, when he said 
that those who desire to go hopefully and cheerfully 
through their work in this life, should “‘ take short 
views”: not plan too far ahead: take the present 
blessing and be thankful for it. It was indeed the 
best of all possible advice : for it was but a repeti- 
tion, in another form, of the counsel of the Kindest 
and Wisest: ‘‘Take therefore no thought for the 
morrow: for the morrow shall take thought for 
the things of itself: Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof.” There is no doubt whatever, that 
the true origin of all these forebodings of evil, is 
our lack of faith in God. We all bear a far greater 





burden of anxiety than we need bear: just because 
we will try to bear our burden for ourselves, instead 


of casting it on the strong arm of our Redeemer, 
We try to provide for our children and ourselves; || 
forgetting the sure promise to all humble Chris- 
tians, that ‘“‘the Lord will provide.” And when || 


| we seek to cast off our load of care, by the help 


of those comfortable words of Holy Scripture which 
invite us to trust everything to God, we try too | 
much to reason ourselves into the assurance that ‘we || 
need not be so care-laden as we are: we forget 
that the only way in which it is possible for us to 
believe these words in our heart, and to take the | 
comfort of them, is by heartily asking God that 
they may be carried home to us with the irresistible | 
demonstration of the Holy Spirit. How the circle | 
C would lose its fears, if we did but feel, by His 
gracious teaching, that it is the way which God | 
designed for us: and that He will ‘‘keep us in all | 
our ways!” Whenever I see man or woman, early | 
old with anxiety, and with a face deeply lined with 
care, I think of certain words which deserve infi- | 
nitely better than to be printed in letters of gold: | 
and I wish that such a one, and that all I care for, 
were numbered among the people who have a right 
to take these words for their own : 
‘**Be careful for nothing: but in everything, by | 
prayer and supplication with thanksgiving, let your | 
requests be made known to God. And the peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding, shall keep 
your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” 
A. K. H. B. 





LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


TI—** TOWARDS ROME.” 


TxeEre is perhaps hardly anything in the journey | 
that strikes the English eye with such surprise, as | 


the well-known group of buildings at Pisa. I find 
this to be almost always the case with objects pre- 
viously known by representation. The mind forms 
its own idea of any object heard of, and expects to 
be corrected when the object is actually visited. 
But if we see a drawing of it, we cotrect the mind’s 
idea accordingly, and do not expect to find our- 
selves utterly beside the mark afterall. And, of all 
representation, photography fails the most signally 
to convey anything like the true idea of an object. 
All drawing is more or less according to our human 
appreciation of the relative magnitude of objects, 
and of the parts of objects. A human soul guided 
a human hand, in tracing the outline, and in 
filling up the details. Those features of general 
effect are most dwelt on, those details are most care- 
fully filled in, which most affect our sensibilities. 
If the character of a mountain is rough and serrated, | 
that character dwells on the mind of the artist, and 
prompts his pencil as he draws. If the character of 
a building is plain, or ornate, from his conception of 
\— such springs his representation of it: true, but 





not all the truth : truer, for not being all the truth. | 
But photography is soulless and idealess. Behind | 
the power that traced the outlines sat no human 

genius : over the skill that filled in the details pre- || 
sided no principle of appreciating selection. The | 
glorious hills, so vast in our estimation, so full of 

beautiful gradations of light and colour, are dwarfed |, 
down in the photograph to a mere ungraceful line || 
just darkening above the horizon, uniform in its |) 
dreary shadow. And so it is with the group before | 
which we are now standing. How many times | 
have we seen them in apparent solidity in the stereo- 
scope-—how familiar we thought we were with the 
lean of the campanile, with the domed baptistery, || 
with the outline of the cathedral, and the low wall || 
of the Campo Santo! And yet, how different all 
and each of them now appear! First, the campanile || 
leans many degrees more than we had ever imagined. |, 


| It seems hardly possible to stand under it, much less |, 


to mount it, with safety. Yet I just now passed a || 


_ shopwindow where a photograph was exhibited, taken 


from this very spot, in which the fact of any leaning || 
at all was rather supplied by the imagination thau 


_ suggested by the picture. Then the baptistery 
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seems so vast in its proportions, and the cathedral 
so small. Again, as tosurface: what representation 
can ever give the waxen mellowness of ancient 
marble? Who ever prepared us to find such lovely 
play of colour on the old walls? Who ever told us 
that we should find them thrown brightly out by 
this fine background of purple-blue hills, or that 
their formal rectangular lines would be relieved by 
that strange sharp outline which is traced behind 


| them on the cloudless blue ? 


It is for these reasons, that travel is so precious to 
aman. Once seen and gazed on, and pondered on, a 
thing of beauty becomes indeed a joy for ever. 


|| Before, it was among the mind’s credenda: heard 


| of, read of in writing, or read of in printing: but 





from the moment of eye witness, no longer a cre- 
dendum, but a living fact, underlying the after- 
life. And the faculties become wonderfully strength- 
ened for, and by, acquisitions of this kind: not 
weakened, as they often are by that other. The 
writer of these lines has, ever since his schoolboy 
days, been troubled with one of the weakest and 
most treacherous of memories. It was thought that 
this faculty had been overtaxed at school by learn- 
ing, in competing for a repetition prize, many thou- 
sand lines at once by heart. Be this as it may, 
the fact is so, to his frequent and grievous cost. 
But it befell him, three years ago, to spend four 
weeks at Rome. It is not too much to say that not 
an incident of those four weeks has escaped from 
his mind. The visit here, with the sights then for 
the first time witnessed, seems indelibly burnt into 
the memory. He has got his journey’s worth, even 
if he got nothing intrinsically precious, by rescuing 
from oblivion one month of the past. 

But I must not waste in reflection the space 
which more properly belongs to description. And 
next in order to be described should come that 
wonder of Bible pictures, the Campo Santo, or clois- 
tered burying-ground, of Pisa. 

I said in my last letter that I had no intention 


| of trespassing on the peculiar beat of Mr. Murray. 


|| While it is so well occupied by him and his staff, 


| and while all who have attempted to supersede him 


|| have failed so signally, I am content to leave him 


| quietly in possession: with, however, just this hint, 
| applying as much to the last edition of ‘‘ Central 
| Italy” as to those which have preceded : that the 


|| work would be still improved by a careful revision 


on the spot. This is true more especially of that 


| part of it relating to Siena, which contains some 


| mistakes hardly possible for an eyewitness. 


In the Campo Santo, we have impressed on the 


| walls, in the coloured characters of fresco-painting, 
| the quaint ideas of the old Pisan school of painters 





| with regard to Scripture history, and to the life, 


death, and future of man. The names of the 
painters, and the various subjects in detail, are to be 
found in the guide-books. It is sad to have to say 
that some of the most deeply interesting, both as to 
painter and subject, are so obliterated as to be 
barely intelligible. Of those which have escaped 


] 


| 





the ravages of time, I will select one of the most 
remarkable, as a specimen, for detailed description. 

The subject is ‘The Triumph of Death:” the 
painter, Andrea d’Orcagna: his date, about 1330. 
The picture is one of crowded action, and contains 
very many personages. The action may be sup- 
posed to begin in the lower corner on the right 
hand. There we see what appears to be a wedding 
party seated in festivity under a grove of orange 
trees laden with fruit. 
winged lovers flutter in the air, and musicians are 
entertaining them with merry strains. But close to 
them on the left comes swooping down on bats’ 
wings, and armed with the inevitable scythe, the 
genius of Death. Her wild hair streams in the wind, 
her bosom is invulnerable, being closed in a trellised 
armour of steel. Beneath her, on the ground, are a 
heap of corpses, shown by their attire to be the great 
and wealthy of the world. Three winged figures, 
two fiends and one angel, are drawing souls, in the 


form of children, out of the mouths of three of these | 
corpses. Above, the air is full of flying spirits, | 
angels and demons: the former beautiful and saintly, | 


the latter hideous and bestial. Some are dragging, 
or bearing upwards, human souls: others are on 


their way to fetch them from the heaps of dead: | 


others again are flying about apparently without 


aim. Further yet to the left, a company of wretched | 


ones, lame and in rags, are invoking Death with 


outstretched arms to come to their relief: but she | 


sweeps by and heeds them not. 

Dividing one half of the picture from the other, 
is a high range of rocks, terminating in a fiery 
mountain, into which the demons are casting the 
unhappy souls which they have carried off. Be- 


yond that seems to be a repetition of the same | 


lesson respecting Death in another form. A party 
of knights and dames are seen issuing on horseback 
from a mountain pass. In the left-hand corner of 
the picture there lie in their path three corpses in 


Over two of them a pair of | 








| 
\| 


| 
1 
|| 


\| 
\| 


coffins, with coronets on their heads. One is newly | 


dead; on the second, decay has begun its work ; 


the third is reduced to a grinning skeleton. The || 
impression produced on the gay party by the sight | 


is very various. 
holds his nose in disgust ; one, a lady jewelled and 


Some look on carelessly; one || 


crowned, leans her head on her hand in solemn | 


thought. 
(it is said, Saint Macarius) is holding a scroll, and 
pointing out to the passengers the moral of the 
sight which meets them. The path winds up a 


Above on a rising ground, an aged monk || 


hill crowned with a church, and by its side at | 
various points are hermits sitting in calm security, | 


or following peaceful occupations. One of them 


is milking a doe; another is reading; a third is | 


calmly contemplating from a distance the valley 
of Death. About them are various animals and 
birds. 


The idea evidently intended to be conveyed | 


is that deliverance from the fear of death is to be || 


found not in gaiety and dissipation, but in contem- 
plation and communion with God. 
Such is this wonderful fresco ; and the execution 
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is as wonderful as the conception. Belonging as 
the painter did to a rude and early period of 
art, he yet had the power of endowing his figures 
with both majesty and tenderness of expression. 
Kugler in his ‘‘ Handbook of Painting” has ex- 
pressed an opinion that these three pictures by 
Andrea @’Orcagna at Pisa were works of his early 
youth. He infers this from the greater finish and 
simplicity of some acknowledged works of his on 
similar subjects still existing at Florence. 

It may easily be imagined, even from the meagre 
description given above, what a treasure-house of 
interest in art the Pisa burying-ground, with its 
cloister, may prove to him who thoroughly exa- 
mines it. But its pictorial interest is not all. The 
Campo Santo is the antiquarian museum, and the 
modern sepulchral cloister, of Pisa. Its walls are 
bordered with ancient sarcophagi and pieces of 
sculptured marble, and in the ample spaces of its 
ambulatory, monuments have been erected to the 
illustrious dead of modern times. We noticed with 
pleasure a white marble cenotaph to the first man 
of revived Italy, Count Cavour. 

Among the objects of historical interest preserved 
in the Campo Santo, are the chains with which, in 
times of medizval hostilities, the Genoese were ac- 
customed to close the port of Pisa. Oneset of them, 
long ago sent by the Genoese as a present to Florence, 
the enemy of Pisa, and hung up there as a trophy, 
was given to Pisa by the Florentines in 1848, as a 
sign, says the inscription, of a new era having com- 
menced ; the other was presented by the Genoese 
themselves in 1860, ‘‘the first year of Italian inde- 
pendence, as an eternal sign of fraternal affection, 
of concord, and of union henceforth indissoluble.” 

After Pisa, our next halting-place was Siena, a name 
illustrious in the history of early Italian art. The 
traveller arriving from the north here first sees the 
effect of many-coloured marbles in the facade of a 
cathedral. If his eye have been accustomed to 
nothing but our colourless buildings, it will be a 
moment of strange amazement to him when he first 
faces the gorgeous front of the Duomo at Siena. Still 
more strange will the interior seem to him, with its 
stripes of dark and light marble. It is a new and 
unaccustomed effect, and as such is apt to be at 
once harshly and unfavourably characterised by our 
countrymen. It would be well if they would en- 
deavour, in judging of foreign buildings and customs, 
to leave their insular ideas behind them, and found 
their criticisms on data arising from the facts and 
materials before them. It is no doubt ridiculous, 
when a country squire, returning from Italy to his 
estate in the midland counties of England, appends 
to his Elizabethan mansion a Palladian facade, or 
lines his hall with Italian marbles; but it is just 
as ridiculous, when an Englishman stands before 
the chef-d euvres of Italian art in their own country, 
and rails at them because they are not in the English 
Gothic style. 

I shall not, in these hasty notes, dilate on the 
interest or the importance of the Siena school of 





painting ;—leaving that to the works wherein such 
matters are treated. But I will just say that there 
is one fresco in the Sienese Gallery, to see which ig 
worth the journey thither. I mean of course the 
magnificent picture, by Razzi, commonly called 
**Sodoma,” of our Lord bound to the pillar. It 
is impossible to imagine the majesty of suffering 
better represented. The execution of the details is 
perfect. The prevalent tint is a reddish brown, 
and the texture of the flesh so delicately painted 
as to give a waxen or almost an enamel effect. It 
is a work on which the whole power and devotion 
of no ordinary genius have been expended : one of 
those pictures lightly esteemed, it would appear, 
by connoisseurs in art (Kugler hardly mentions it, 
and describes it wrongly), but making on any mind, 
capable of feeling, an indelible impression. 

From Siena onwards, we entered on a new and 
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most interesting country; hidden, unfortunately, | 


when we passed through it, by a tantalising fog, |, 


which revealed it only in glimpses. The deep 
sylvan valleys of Tuscany, at the beginning of 
December, 1863, were clothed in the richest 
autumnal hues of varied foliage. Oak, chestnut, 
maple, hawthorn, and wild cherry, mingled their 
tints, ranging from palest yellow to scarlet and 
bright purple, and across the head of every vale 
stood up the massive ranges of distant hills, of 
deepest and loveliest blue. So we passed on till 


the railway came to an end at Ficulle, and then on | 


again into the sunny afternoon and glow of evening, 


till Orvieto, dark on its towering cliffs, stood up | 


against the sunset sky. 

Our night-quarters were close to the city gate, 
within sound of the plashing of a quaint old foun- 
tain, on whose spray played the beams of an un- 
clouded Italian moon. 
wait for the rising of the sun next morning, before 
wandering out to find the far-famed cathedral front. 
As the downward road in search of a river, so the 
upward in quest of an Italian cathedral, is pretty 
sure to be right in the end. No pleasure greater in 
its way than starting forth into the streets of a 
strange town, unaccompanied by guide and un- 


furnished with map or plan, and wandering at 
one’s ‘‘own sweet will,” making discoveries at || 


every turn, till at last some corner brings one 
unexpectedly on a grand object known from youth, 
then seen for the first time. How the heart leaps 


with gladness as the bright figured pinnacles are || 
discovered gleaming up some side alley—how the || 


step quickens till the whole gorgeous facade blazes 
out on the sight ! 


Cathedral at Orvieto. 


designated as too stiffly symmetrical and unbroken : 
but it is a very miracle of art in graven work and 
colour. 
the doors, are filled with wonderful bas-relief carv- 
ings by Giovanni da Pisa. The upper portions are 
entirely filled, between the buttresses, with the 











And curiosity could not |; 


And if there ever was an object || 
of which all this is true, it is the front of the || 
Judged by the strict rules || 
| of architectural effect, its shape would perhaps be 


Below, the buttresses, and spaces around || 
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most gorgeous mosaics of Scriptural and tradi- 
tional subjects. As is usual in these decorations, 
the groups are in the brightest possible colours, on 
a gold ground. It is this effulgence of rich colour 
mellowed but not obliterated by age, seen with the 
background of the lovely blue of an Italian sky, 
that gives to mosaic adornment its peculiar charm. 
Some of the mosaics at Rome date as far back as 
the fifth century, and still retain, if not their fresh- 
ness, yet their richness of colour, after exposure of 
nearly fifteen hundred years. 

The next day brought us within the now shrunk- 
up dominions of the Priest-King (Pontifice Re), 
as his more ardent supporters are, with a 
sort of judicial infelicity, fond of calling him. 
The Papal frontier is passed shortly before arriving 
at Monte-Fiascone, once so renowned in England for 
its wine: and outside this town are his guard-house 
and custom-house. 

















So from this moment we are denizens of the 
territory of the Pope. That group of houses, on 
which we look back at the foot of yonder hill, has 
been to us the threshold of a region unique in the 
modern world. No greater contrast can be ima- 
gined than that between free Italy and the ground 
over which we are now passing. The former need 
not be described. Every Englishman knows what 
| itis, or, at all events, what it is striving to be. It 
may suffice then to say, that all which free Italy 
is striving to be, the authorities of this land are 
not only not striving to be, but with all the ap- 
pliances of all their powers, are striving not to be. 

For obvious reasons, I shall not dilate on this sub- 
ject now ; but hope to devote a letter to it here- 
after. I will only say now, that we have entered 
a country, not to be regarded as whole centuries 
behind the rest of the world (for that it might be, 
and yet striving to make up way and supply its 
defects), but as choosing out of the means which 
| this nineteenth century affords it, weapons to pre- 
| vent the nineteenth century from passing its 
| frontiers. However, we have passed them; and 

are speeding towards its world-famed capital. 

From Viterbo to Rome is a long day, as journeys 

are made in the Papal States: being just 45 

English miles. First, some very picturesque 
| mountains are climbed, commanding a magnificent 
| view over the hills and plains of Tuscany ; moun- 
| tains rendered not less picturesque by relays of 
| gendarmes being posted at intervals in huts of 

heather to defend the road from brigands. There 
| is something retributive in Rome, the great manu- 
| facturer and nurse of brigandage, living in dread of 

it herself. 
, On reaching the brow of these mountains, the 
| eye is greeted with a sight which can never be 
. forgotten. The range of snow-clad Apennines, far 
to the east, rises above the level lines of morning 
clouds, 








“ As if some bright Elysian land 
Were freely sailing in mid-heaven ;’’ 
V—21 








below, gleam, in bands of blue and purple, the wide 
stretches of the Campagna, from Civita Castellana, 
glittering on its hill far below, to Monte Gennaro, 


with its sharp peak and channelled sides, and thence 


to the range of the Alban hills, an outline familiar 
to all who know the lovely environs of Rome. As 
we advance, we can soon trace the Tiber, meander- 
ing through the purple plain; and by-and-by the 
vetturino, who has not spoken a word all these 
three days, looks round from his perch, and calls out, 





“La cupola!”—‘The dome!” For a brief period _ 
the romance of the moment possesses one. How | 


often is this the case! Every head is thrust out, 


every finger pointing; nay, we alight and climba | 
bank, much to the astonishment of a number of | 


boors passing in their country cart, to get a view of 
the great dome, seen over the shoulder of Monte 
Mario, yet 20 miles off. 

And this view from 20 miles off, and a few others 


from more or less miles off, are in truth all the 
really striking sights of the highest dome in the | 


world. It seems as if everything connected with 
St. Peter’s were fated to be a gigantic blunder. 
Read Mr. Harford’s life of Michael Angelo, and 
look at his plan of the church as the great designer 
intended it to be, and his other plan of the church 
as itis now. The dome is a fine one in itself—not 
well placed upon its base, from which it recedes 
like an egg in a cup; but this would have been a 
trifle, had it been grandly lifted in the air as 
Michael Angelo intended. But as it is now, the 
dome is sunk beneath the parapet of a perfectly 
hideous facade, which fagade itself in its turn is 
overtopped by the shapeless masses of the Vatican, 
which looks like a union workhouse built on top 
of a railway station, and a gigantic printing-office 
superimposed as an attic and an after-thought. How- 
ever, more of this when we get to it. 

As we drive on, every step of the road brings 
new: interest ; unquestionably, this is the best en- 
trance for the stranger to Rome. He sees it as it 
ought to be seen: first, its great church, the centre 
round which its modern history is grouped ; then 
its surrounding Campagna, full of classic sites and 
well-known names, in the midst of which the city 
sitting in the wilderness recalls to the mind the 
Apocalyptic: vision ; then the Tiber, sweeping round 
the base of Monte Mario with its broad yellow 
stream. And then the long suburb which inter- 
venes before entering the city serves in some mea- 
sure to prepare the eye for the streets of Rome itself. 
The strange mixture of groups which border the 
road as soon as the Ponte Molle is crossed can 
hardly be matched in any city in Europe. The 
dark-faced unshaven country folk, with their sheep- 
skin nether raiment; the solid quadrangular Ro- 
mans, with their green-lined cloaks wrapped over 
one shoulder ; the infinitely varied clerical figures, 
forming full half the passers-by, all with the ample 
shovel-hat, but with garments beneath it so different 
in colour and in cut as to defy any but the most 
practised to distinguish them according to their 
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ranks and orders: from one to another of these the 
eye wanders, lost in pleasing bewilderment. Here, 
the empty coach of a cardinal prince of the church 
passes slowly along, followed by his eminence in 
his scarlet stockings and cloak, with his footmen 
walking by his side. Close to him a bearded capu- 
chin, in his brown serge frock and rope girdle, look- 
ing as if he came fresh from a Smithfield group in 
Fox’s Martyrs. And let me say to the young 
English traveller in passing, that this last thought 
is by no means a bad one to take with him into 
Rome, and keep with him while he is there. He 
calls her the Eternal City : never was a name more 
aptly chosen. She is unchanged in these days of 
change: the fires of Smithfield do but slumber. 
Let this never be forgotten. 

But here we are at the Porta del Popolo, the Fla- 
minian Gate, known to Englishmen as that from 
which the famous edict issued, a few years since, 
which parcelled their country into fictitious dioceses, 
ignoring even its Roman Christianity. Two objects 
demand attention before we enter. On the left is a 
majestic entrance to a park, with an inscription to 
the effect that a Roman prince has adorned and 
amplified the access to his grounds for the benefit of 
the public ; on the right are three large square door- 
ways, defended from the weather by flat projecting 
roofs. What does my reader suppose these may be? 
These are the entrances to the only English church 





tolerated in the Papal States. It is placed, more for 


the parade than for the reality of exclusion, outside 
the gate. Here assembles, week after week, the 
largest congregation in Rome, Of this, too, and of 
some facts connected with it, more may be said 
hereafter. 

The entrance of the Piazza del Popolo is worthy 
of Rome, which is more than can be said of any 
other among the twelve. While our carriage is 
waiting for the passport and the Custom-house, we 
can see the tower of the Capitol rising at the end 
of the Corso, which stretches away a mile in length, 
right before us ; we can see down the two other long 
streets which diverge on either side, the Babuino 
and the Ripetta : on the left rises terrace above ter- 
race, adorned with rostral pillars and statues and 
arcades, the stately ascent to the Pincian, with its 
fringing aloes and palms; in the centre of the Piazza 
is one of the many obelisks which once adorned 
Egypt, and were transported in imperial times to 
Rome ; and at its base four quaint lionesses, in 
marble, pour from their mouths the tribute of spark- 
ling water which is never wanting in Rome. Over 
all is the clearest cloudless sky ; and every western 
building and wall is burning with the ruddy glow 
of the Roman sunset. 

This letter was entitled ‘‘Towards Rome.” It 
has fulfilled its promise: and here, as the gen- 
darme presents the passport, and our carriage is set 
free from the Custom-house, let us part for the 
present. 








THE WORK OF THE STENOGRAPHER. 


BY A STENOGRAPHIC REPORTER. 


Wuar is short-hand writing? Any handwriting 
is ‘‘short ” that is not so long as some other ; and 
nobody can be certain that we have as yet got the 
shortest possible. Mr. Pitman’s phonography is 
necessarily a very different thing from the scheme 
that was used for taking notes of the speeches of 
Cicero, and also from the system that was in use 
about the time of the second Charles ; though a page 
of it, or of any other sort of short-hand, has, to the 
totally unaccustomed eye, a necromantic look. In 
‘** A Satyr against Hypocrites,” quoted in the notes 
to Grey’s ‘“‘ Hudibras,” you find that the stenogra- 
pher was liable to be (as they said in those days) 
** jeer'd ” or “‘ girded” as somebody not quite canny : 


“There Will writes short-hand with a pen of brass : 
Oh! how he’s wondered at by many an ass, 
That sees him shake so fast his warty fist, 
As if he’d write the sermon ’fore the priest 
Had epokeit! .. . ...-. 
Stand up, good middle-aisle folk, and give room! 
See where the mothers and the daughters come ; 
Behind, the servants, looking all like martyrs, 
With Bibles, in plush jerkins and blue garters, 
The silver ink-horn, and the writing-book, 
In which I wish no friend of mine to look, 
’Less he be cross’d and blest with all the charms 
That can procure him aid from conjurors’ harms.’’ 





| 
| 


But the reporter has now sunk down from a magi- 
cian to a machine—in the esteem of outsiders. The 
fact is, that he is neither. What his work really 
is, is very little understood, even by amateur steno- 
graphers, and scarcely at all by the general public. | 
A great many persons, with ‘‘systems” to sell or to 
teach, have an interest in puffing the facility of the 
art. A great many more think it shows a fine sense 
of superior intellect to say that the work is ‘‘ merely 
mechanical, you know.” And the mass of people 
believe just what they are told, without much re- 
flection about a matter in which reflection would 
not carry them far. 

Going down a leading London thoroughfare, the 
least observant person can hardly have failed to see 
in a certain shop window one or more lithographic 
portraits of a stout, blithesome-looking man, in 
semi-clerical dress, leaning with his back against a 
column, and taking notes in a book which he holds 
in one hand. The speaker, whoever he is, does not 
appear upon the scene ; but the artist wishes you to 
understand that this comfortable gentleman is a 
short-hand writer. Regard him! He takes it coolly. 
He smiles. He looks round serenely on the uni 
verse. Is it that he disdains the effeminacy of sit- 
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get a seat? 
posed himself, taking his ‘‘ease with dignity” against 






































a round pillar, and so entirely at his leisure with 
respect to what he is doing, that he can well afford 
to sniff the air with that uplifted nostril, which you 
observe so prettily opened above the mobile mouth 
(redolent of suppressed humour) and under the ineffa- 
bly placid brow, where writing against time ‘‘ plants 
nowrinkle” any more than ‘‘ Time” itself on the ocean. 
This figure stands for the beau-ideal of a shorthand 
writer, then ; the uninitiated passer-by looks at him, 
and thinks, devoured with envy, what a delightfully 
useful gift it must be to be able to stand, with your 
back against a column, and take down,—with your 
hand for a desk,—what an eloquent and rapid 
speaker is saying. It would be, if anybody had it. 

Let us consider some of the difficulties under 
which this good-humoured gentleman may be doing 
his work. 


not rapid: perhaps both. Here, to begin with, is a 
difficulty which lands us ina dilemma. Either the 
reporter is susceptible to the eloquence which excites 
other people (to say nothing of the electricity of a 
multitude) or he is not. If he is, he has to contend 
with the obstacle of the ‘‘emotional wave” which is 
rising every now and then in his bosom. The lis- 
tener who is not reporting does not mind this: he 
must not call out, if it is a church or chapel; he 
must not, in any case, disturb the meeting by giving 
way to his feelings; but he may cough; he may 
rub his hands ; he may fidget about ; he may change 
| the position of his legs and his arms. He certainly 
|| aill do some of these things. But our friend the 
reporter must keep down the rising pulse, or his arm 
will become shaky—even if he is writing at a table. 
Unless he is a man of leathern ears and wooden mus- 
cles he gets nervous, and his short-hand is indistinct. 
After long practice he succeeds in controlling his 
emotion, more or less, but the difficulty indicated 
must always exist in some degree. 

Now take the other side of the dilemma, and sup- 
|| pose your man to be insensible to eloquence ; a stolid, 
|| dogged sticker to his task, whatever it may be. It 
is then a dead certainty that he will blunder in 
writing out his notes into long-hand. Observe: dull 
people make gross blunders in reading out aloud to 
you mere plain print. How often does it not happen 
that you hear an ordinary, kindly person read, say, 
twenty lines of the Times, and, in doing that, sub- 
|| stitute one word for another in such a manner as to 
spoil both the music and the meaning (if any of 
either or both). Yet he passes on, sublimely indif- 
|| ferent, and, when he has finished, asks your opinion 
|| of the argument which he has unwittingly made 
nonsense of. Thus, I once heard a man read that a 
certain Act of Parliament had made a preceding 
Act imperative (instead of inoperative). He was 
calmly unconscious ; did not see the nonsense he 
was talking; and looked up at me for my opinion 
just as if he had been reading sense. But if people 





——— 





ting down, or is the place so crowded that he cannot | do that with print, what will they not do with 
No matter: there, at all events, he has | 


writing? With bad writing ? 

Now, consider what short-hand is. It is simply 
writing with an alphabet of letters that are easier 
to make than the ordinary cursive characters, and, 
perhaps, dropping vowels and consonants here and 
there. Phonography (the peculiarity of which is 
well known) adds nothing and alters nothing essen- 
tial to our purpose in this account of short-hand, 
In every system whatever the characters are formed 
of plain lines and curves, placed at different angles, 
and interspersed, more or less, with dots, commas, 
or little dashes or curves, for vowels. Of course, the 
signification of the writing must very often turn 
upon a minute inflection of the pen,—an inflec- 
tion smaller than a pin’s head ; or upon the .precise 
angle at which a curve or a straight line stands. 
Now, suppose a man is following a rapid speaker 
with his book on his hand, what sort of a job is he 


likely, in the name of common sense, to make of 





The speaker is, we will suppose, impassioned, if | it? How will he keep his angles and turn his 


curves? The stronger his back, the stouter his 
arm, the better his eye, the closer his attention, the 
more he has of the artist’s appreciation of form 
and perspective, the better he will do his work ; but 
it can never be a joke to him; can never be easy ; 
can never be merely mechanical. 

Or,—to go back to our dilemma of just now,—if 
aman should be found who, by incessant practice, 
and by favour of a strong physique, had come to be 
able to do such work like a machine, then, to a 
certainty, that man would be unfit for the portion 
of his work which is not mechanical. You cannot 
make a machine of a man with a fine brain, and a 
fine brain is very often necessary in dealing with 
reported matter, before it can be submitted to the 
eye of the reader in long-hand. 

If the hypothesis is to be this,—that the short- 
hand writing of the reporter is absolutely perfect (a 
wild hypothesis*), and that practice has made short- 


| hand as legible as print to him,—then it is, of 


course, conceivable that the matter should be read 
off correctly by a merely mechanical person. Con- 
ceivable—but I can only, for one thing, repeat that 
it so very rarely happens that you hear even print 
read without an error that the thing may be set 
aside as impossible in practice ; and, for another, I 
will say that I scarcely ever took up a report of a 
discourse or a speech without finding a mistake in 
it; not necessarily a mistake of importance, but 
still a mistake. I have at this moment on my desk 
a report of a discourse, taken down by (I will not 
be too exact) one of the most experienced and 
accomplished short-hand writers in the world ; and 
I find a passage in which the meaning of the speaker 
is entirely disguised by the misplacing of a semi- 





* Yet it is one which has been very nearly realised. 
Quite recently, the short-hand notes taken by Mr. Gurne 
of the speeches in the Warren Hastings trial were fouxd, 
to use the words of the gentlemen who had to deci ighet 
them, ‘as legible as print.” Great co are, doub’ 


possible to a highly-accomplished hand 
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colon in a series of antithetic clauses. It is a most 
excusable mistake on the part of the reporter, but it 
isthere. It is not at allimpossible that the lecturer 
has himself read over this discourse, and checked 
it. [f so, he has fallen into the trap unwittingly laid 
for him by the reporter, and lostthethread of his own 
meaning. It by no meansfollows that a transcript is 
correct when the speaker has himself looked it over. 
Sometimes, in the process of passing through two, 
three, or even four heads, the meaning gets upon a 
new track, and the original authority actually lets 
his mind slip into it. In other words, he does not, 
himself, remember what he said, but adopts what is 
said for him by the reporter. 

There is a reporter’s story about Lord Brougham 
and Mr. Tyas which is, I dare say, true, but which 
might very well be untrue. Mr. Tyas, just before 
he took his turn in the reporters’ gallery, Lord 
Brougham being on his legs, had been reading 
Cicero. While Brougham was speaking, the reporter 
thought of a sentence or two from the Roman 
orator which would suit the purpose of the British 
orator, and hoped the latter would introduce them 
into his speech. But Brougham sat down, without 
making the quotation which Mr. Tyas considered 
he ought to have made, This was too bad! The 
learned reporter put in the bit of Cicero on his own 
responsibility ; and, with the Latin quotation which 
Brougham had not made, the speech of Brougham 
appeared in the Times of next day. The sequel of 
this story is, that Lord Brougham, in reprinting his 
speeches, adepted the whole of Mr. Tyas’s interpo- 
lation, without saying anything about it. At this 
the outsider is very much surprised ; and, for what 
I know, the story itself, and the ieference founded 
upon it, may be quite true. But it is not necessarily 
the case that Lord Brougham knew the classical 
matter had been interpolated : it is quite possible 
he may have fancied he said it himself. Many a 
| reporter has relieved the exceeding dryness of his 
labours by playing off innocent tricks of the same 
| kind; and has never been found out. You may 
| make an eager, impetuous speaker say almost any- 
| thing which does not contradict his meaning, and he 
will accept it. After a night’s sleep, his recollec- 
tion is hazy, and (unless he be a man of parts) he 
will not know the strange eggs in his nest from his 
own. Sometimes, when a reporter has plenty of 
time and is in good spirits, he will ‘‘cook” mediocre 
eloquence into something as good as he can possibly 
make it, dexterously preserving (of course) any- 
thing really individual in the speaker’s phraseology. 
Do you suppose the speaker disclaims what is put 
down for him? Not he, indeed. Very likely he 
refers to his speech another time, and reads out 
from the true-untrue repert, with entire self-com- 
placency, sentences that he could never have con- 
structed to save his existence. 

It ought, in fairness, to be added that speakers 
who have been ‘“‘ doctored,” and know that they 
required it in order to be presentable, will occasion- 
ally have the honesty to acknowledge the friendly 











zeal of the short-hand-writer who has been some- | 
thing more than a machine. 

It will surprise the reader to be told,—what I, 
nevertheless, assure him is true,—that very little 
dependence is to be placed upon the denials of the 
average man, whether witness or orator, as to what 
he did say. I may be permitted to mention, for the 
purpose of the argument, that I bring to my own 
work a memory which is ‘‘ wax to receive and marble ||! 
to retain.” I can get by heart six lines of print 
with a glance of the eye. It would often be quite 
easy for a short-hand writer to dispense with the 
evidence of his notes as to what a man said, so | 
much does the practice of his art tend to strengthen 
his recollection. Yet it is not a very uncommon | 
thing,—when money matters are in question, and 
interested feeling runs high,—for speakers to repu- | 
diate their own recorded and well-remembered | 
words. On one occasion, it struck me that a series 
of figures just given by the traffic-manager of a | 
railway company, would not add up. Almost | 
before the ink on my paper was dry, I called his | 
attention to the incoherence of his arithmetic. My 


gentleman fiercely denied his own numerals. With | 
much difficulty I got him to produce his memo- | 
randa, which at once showed him where his error | 
His denial had been simply dishonest 


had been. 
bravado. 
Of course, a short-hand writer has often to take 
down scientific, technical, local, and other peculiar | 
matter, of which he does not in the least under- | 
stand the elements. He does not know, for | 
example, the names of places, or the meaning of 
certain manufacturing phrases, or the relations of 
certain chemical processes. Any printer’s reader | 
will guess what terrible ‘‘ quandaries” may arise in | 
this way. But the short-hand writer endeavours to | 
make up by logic for defect of knowledge. Treat- | 
ing (as he is compelled, lacking information, to do) 
the raw materials of the question before him as 
x, y, %,—unknown quantities,—he does his best to | 
see if the argument hangs together ; and he is not | 
wholly unsuccessful, though experts may sometimes | 
lose temper over the queer things the reyorters | 
make them say. Well, constant practice at this | 
sort of blindfold logic makes a zealous stenographer | 
sharp-witted ; so that he can frequently tell when 
the most rapid speaker is going astray, and can | 
give him the needful hint. I have had, in this 
way, to check, in mid-career, great engineers, great | 
chemists (two strong cases stand out in my memory), | 
and, on one occasion, a great Cabinet Minister. If 
I had not so checked them, but had taken down || 
exactly what they said, they would, probably, have | 
denied their own words next day ; and that in per- | 
fect good faith. ! 
All this is very explicable, The busiest man has || 
the most leisure. The short-hand writer brings to | 
his task a greater amount of mental concentration | 
than the speaker, and yet he has some to spare. 
The speaker’s mind wanders in spite of his will; 
his energy overleaps itself, and falls on the other 
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side ; he misplaces the members of his antithetic 
clauses ; transposes his figures; says sulphate for 
sulphuret, and so on. It is very common indeed 
for a man to get entangled in’ making his way 
through a sentence with a good many noés in it. 
When a speaker begins— ‘‘ Not, indeed, that I 
intend to say it is not the case”—or in any similar 
way, the wise stenographer keeps his wits on the 
alert, for the chances are that the orator will con- 
tradict himself before he has arrived at his period. 

There is scarcely a day, if a day, of the short-hand 
writer’s career, in which he has not to deal with some 
difficulty of this order, created by the speaker or the 
witness himself. It is the practice of careful reporters 
to make appropriate marks on the spot, when it 
seems to them that a witness or a speaker is off the 
track, Thus, a line drawn down the page on the 
right hand side means — ‘‘I am sure the man 
said this, which, however, seems to me absurd, 
or ill-suited to his purpose ;” whilst 4 line on the 
left side means—‘‘The meaning of this man is 
pretty clear ; but the expression is so involved that 
I shall have to take great care in writing out my 
notes.” The necessity for these marks is sure to 
arise in the course of one hour’s reporting. In fact, 
short-hand writers are, as a rule, much more accu- 
rate than speakers, and their notes are among the 
least doubtful results of mixed intelligence applied 
to common things. 

An odd instance of the acceptance by a speaker 
of the reporter’s words once occurred to me. A 
deaf orator, with a very painful voice, was, as I 
fancied, reading from a paper a series of figures in 
illustration ef the incidence of a particular govern- 
ment charge. I laid down my pen, and got hold of 
the paper afterwards. To my dismay, I found the 
man had been speaking not reading! Of course, 
then, I had not got down twenty words of what he 
had said! The occasion was important ; and, for 
afew minutes, my despair was overwhelming. But, 
plucking up courage, I began to look at the paper, 
which consisted entirely of figures, tabulated for a 
series of years. By degrees, I thought its signifi- 
cance began to dawn upon me. At some money 
joss to myself, I spent several hours that night 
and early in the next day, studying this table 
with all the inductive power I could bring to bear 
upon a subject of which I was ignorant, even to 
agony. At last, I satisfied myself, as certainly as 
if I had solved a common hieroglyph, that the 
tables would bear only one meaning, if there was 
any truth in figures. Having built up the argu- 
ment in my own mind, I developed it into a speech 
for my deaf friend of the day before. The fun is, 
that he ‘took it,” as nurses say, ‘as good as gold ;” 
and the speech he did not make was printed as his 
without a correction. 

It is unquestioaably true that mistakes are made 
by short-hand writers in their reports. Why not? 
If they are machines, they are machines that have 
headaches, bleedings at the nose, swimmings in the 
head, buzzings in the ear, faintnesses, “ sinkings” 
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(as cooks and housemaids say); and, really, are 
liable to fatigue—especially at two or three o’clock 
in the morning, when they have been occupied for 
several hours in making presentable the vilest Eng- 
lish that lazy people can reel off. It is at these 
times that one cause of error is liable to operate,— 
and that with the most cautious and intelligent 
short-hand writer. Some word in the short-hand 
will present a fantastic resemblance to some other 
word. The absurdity is patent ; but the eyes are 
dim, the man is too tired to laugh, the fatality of 
exhaustion has set in, and down goes the very word 
which he knows is ridiculous. Once, in a list of 
flowers, I saw, instead of Love-lies-bleeding—raw 
rice pudding! Another time it was Cold Pork 
Market, for Killed Meat Market. It is usually the 
case that, while you are staggering home in the 
twilight, or perhaps just as you are getting into 
bed, and want to feel your mind easy, the blunder 
comes home to you. Pleasant that! I know an 
intelligent short-hand writer whose notes talked of 
going to Marseilles by the Midland railway. Whenhe 
saw his own writing for it, he was as much astonished, 
poor fellow, as that clergyman, the text of whose 
manuscript sermon had been maliciously altered 
before he took it up into the pulpit :—‘‘The 
righteous shall flourish like a green bay—horse ? 
Conf—! I declare it is horse! a green bay horse!” 
It must be added that short-hand writers, with an 
unregulated sense of humour, are often strongly 
tempted to put down absurdities merely for the 
joke of the thing. The late Baron Alderson used 
to relate a story of stenographic blundering which, 
if true at all, was to be accounted for in that way : 
—‘* Question—What are you? Answer—I am a | 
partner in the Low Moor Works.” This the re- 
porter is said to have changed into—‘‘I am a 
pauper in the Low Moor Workhouse.” I believe 
the story to be quite untrue,—to be a myth of the 
“black crow” order,—but if it is true, the case 
was no doubt one in which the short-hand writer 
had made up his mind to have a joke. 

The uninitiated have no idea how much time short- 
hand notes require to write out. One hour of taking 
down makes about six hours’ work in copying. Well, 
in the gallery of the House of Commons, where 
each man only takes a twenty minutes’ “‘ turn,” he 
writes out his own notes ; but if a short-hand writer 
lias taken three hours or more (as, for instance, at 
a committee), and the transcript must be produced 
next morning, it is physically impossible for him to 
make his own translation; so that the copy, by 
whatever means made, has to be read over against 
the original short-hand. Then sometimes the short- 
hand reader who assists is technically clever, but 
not experienced, or not well-informed. I have 
heard: of an army crossing the Baltic, and draw- 
ing up in front of the North Foreland, instead of 
crossing the Belbek, and drawing up in front of 
the North Fort; of a chemical process going on 
in river-water, ‘‘which resulted in eels, and ate 
them up” (the original being something about 
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something being ‘‘ resolved into elements”); of a completed; and it may be six o’clock the next 


street in a country town containing fifteen hun- 
dred thousand millions of yards of gas-piping ; 
of a simple statement about broad and narrow 
gauge, or something of that kind, winding up with 


‘at Manchester there are policemen buttoned up : 
they are terrific ;” and ‘‘ the bearskin cap” becom- 
ing ‘‘the Burrington Soup.” Errors like these,— 
some of them made for fun, very likely,—it is the 
business of the stenographer to detect in comparing 
his notes with the transcript; and he usually 
exercises the utmost vigilance in that very laborious 
portion of his duty. But even then, there must 
always remain some risk of mistake on the part of 
the assistant to whom the corrections are dictated, 
who may either hear incorrectly, or put down in- 
correctly what he has rightly heard. Printers will 
understand well how very complicated are the 
chances of error in all such matters, however great 
the care that is taken. It is popularly supposed 
that no mistakes occur in the printing of the Bible, 
or of Acts of Parliament ; but the popular supposition 
is wrong. It was only the other day that I found 
two press errors in one Act—not a Bill, waiting to 
become law, but an Act; and I have somewhere 
read that one of the most laboriously edited of all 
editions of the Bible was full of blunders. 


I can give another instance of the way in| 
I have this | 


which the average reporter blunders.* 


| 





moment got a newspaper report of a speech deli- | 


vered at a testimonial meeting, and find in it these 
words :—‘* The memorial you have presented me 
with is not gold, is not the silver-capping process 
for the exhibition,” and so forth. The reader sees 
that this is nonsense. 


| far ahead of the pen proves that it has been but for 
But a short-hand writer sees | 


what it ought to have been—‘‘is not a silver cup | 


preserted for exhibition.” I dare say the reporter 


| hearing,—the propagation of sound by pulses, and 
knew what the words ought to have been as well as | 


I do; the thing having probably occurred in the | 


way I have indicated ante. 

I see, in a monthly contemporary of Goop 
Worps, a statement that, whilst the short-hand 
writer at a committee of the House of Commons is 
taking down, his work is sent away in batches, and 
read, and lithographed, while he is going on with 
some more at committee!! Now, what are the 
facts? These :—‘‘ Nota line is sent out until the 
short-hand writer has had it read to him for the 
purpose of correction, and this second process takes 
twice, thrice, or five times as long as the mere 
taking down. Say a committee is over at four— 
it must be near midnight before that process is 





* I may here anticipate, by a decided contradiction, the 
statement, that phonography changes the conditions under 


which short-hand work must be done. It does not, how- 
ever great its merits may be. I am not only familiar with 
it, but have had “ phonographic” assistants; and have 
found them make exactly the same sort of errors that 
other short-hand writers make. ‘The difficulty is in the 
nature of the case—the faster you write, the less legible 
the character becomes. 





| have been made sensitive by an hour, or even less, 


| in a low key are apt to think they are going at a 
the gratuitous, irrelevant, and totally unauthorised | moderate pace; but it is usually the reverse. The pre- 


addition (tortured out of doubtful short-hand) that— | 





morning.” 
Orators in general have very little knowledge 
whether they are fast or slow. People who speak 


sent Lord Chancellor is an instance to the contrary, 
however. He is both low and slow. When a man 
has neared his meaning, he usually quickens his 
pace ; so that the last two or three clauses of a long |, 
sentence, or the last two or three sentences of a 
long paragraph are rapidly delivered. A very 
fluent talker will often have so little idea of his 
own pace, that he will at the end turn complacently 
to a short-hand writer, and say, ‘‘ Wasn’t I nice and 
slow ?”—-when the drops are standing on the fore- 
head of the latter. There can be no greater mis- || 
take than to suppose that reporting is easy work. 
It is, if long continued,—say more than an hour or 
two,—severe physical labour. A reporter and dear 
friend of mind had palpitation of the heart for 
several days after reporting Mr. Ruskin—and looked 
as worn as if he had been watching and weeping for 
a month by asick bed. 

The work of a reporter is liable to disturbing 
accidents which the physiologist will understand. 
The pressure on the brain from the continued effort 
of chasing a vehement speaker is often so extreme 
as to be very distressing. Sometimes all conscious- 
ness is lost for a few moments—everything is blank 
and black—and the writer wakes up from a sort of 
plunge into oblivion to catch up, by a kind of second- 
hearing, what has been said. The oblivion is as 
complete in these cases as if it were for a thousand 
years ; and only the fact that the speaker is not 


the minutest fraction of time. 
Readers who have at all considered the process of 


the reception of it upon the sounding-board of the 
ear,—will readily believe that not only the key (con- 
sidered as acute or grave) in which a man speaks, 
and the speed of his utterance, upon an average of 
sentences, are important as to their physical effect 
upon the short-hand writer, but also the regularity 
of the emphasis, or its irregularity. The latter, 
even if extreme, is better than great regularity. 
When a short-hand writer’s ear and nervous system 


at his work, it is often a great trial to him to ex- 
change a fast speaker for a slow one, if the slow one 
is very regular with his emphasis. A pace too 
nearly uniform is very distressing. The words fall 
like blows, however lightly ; or like drops of water 
timed. Those who recollect how agonising may be 
the ticking of a clock to an excited brain,—those 
who have known what it is to get out of bed on 
cold winter midnight, go down stairs, and stop 4 |) 
clock which murdered sleep by the regularity of its 
slow beat,—will understand me when I say that 
matter deliberately read off, with guarded accent, 
and evened pauses, may be torture to the steno- 
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| grapher who tries to take it down. He would 
| rather have a quick, but irregular pace ; just as a 
| suspension-bridge will better bear the hasty rush of 
| an undisciplined crowd than the regular tramp of a 
| regiment of soldiers. Ishould think it would be 

possible to drive a man mad by deliberate, timed 
| reading. It is notorious that reporters take down 
badly what is read ; that they commonly lay aside 
the pen when a speaker reads an extract, and after- 
wards procure the original What makes them 
cease writing on such occasions is not idleness 
(though rest is often welcome enough to an arm 
that is stiff and aching), but the same sort of feel- 
ing which would make a man who knew what it 
was beforehand try to avoid that famous Inquisition 
torture, which consists of causing a drop of water 
to fall, at regular intervals, upon the crown of the 
head. 

On the whole, the work of the short-hand writer 
is much more laborious and much more responsible 
than is commonly supposed, To say that it is 
merely mechanical is absurd ; for (to go no farther) 
ninety speakers out of a hundred would be almost 
unintelligible if their exact words were reproduced, 
unedited ; and fifty out of a hundred make positive, 
| glaring blunders,—which the short-hand writer cor- 
rects for them. Again, the mere hearing of what 
is said is often a most arduous task. How the 
mumbling of the judges in the Law Courts is made 
sense of I have not much notion. Iam sure, as a 
matter of fact, that it cannot be heard, and is not 
heard, and that the reporter has frequently to rely 
upon his own ingenuity for fillmg up gaps. As for 
editing, there is on the Chancery bench a most 
accomplished lawyer, and fair-minded Christian 
gentleman, a model judge, to whose clearness of 
head and equity of feeling men of letters are in- 
debted for some new light on copyright questions,— 
who is the terror of stenographers. Not only is he 
as rapid as ever Macaulay or Brougham was, but 
when, with severe labour of hand and distraction 
of brain, you have got down what he says, you 
must strike out about a fifth, if it is to be even 
intelligible, not to say readable. While the matter 
is in course of being uttered, the intonation and 

emphasis of the speaker carry the listener over the 
| difficult passages ; but when the matter comes to be 
| merely read, as it stands upon the paper, by a 

person who did not hear it delivered, the dance of 
pronouns and conjunctions in sentences half-finished 
| and then begun over again, is something maddening. 
| The best plan for dealing with such speakers is to 
| reject the superfluous phraseology while taking 
down,—if possible, which it very frequently is not, 
in the case of an important judgment. But when 


it is possible it is surely not a mechanical task, 
is it? 

















The Saturday Review once referred to the enor- 
mous amount of analytical talent and ingenious 
labour which lie buried in the indexes to the Blue- 
books. The same journal, on another occasion, 
pointed to the passages-at-arms, between Mr. Hub- 
bard on the one hand, and Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Lowe on the other, in the Income Tax Committee 
of three years ago, as wonderful specimens of ex- 
haustive argument. I am bold to add that the work of 
the short-hand writer who reported that committee, 
—whom I have seen bleeding at the nose after his 
three hours of toil, when nine hours more of 
labour not less severe were before him,—was, in its 
way, as wonderful an example of conscientious zeal 
and intelligence. My own pursuits happen to be so 
varied that I can have no professional bias when I 
say that, though the short-hand writer is not a 
magician, he is (if honest and intelligent, as he 
ought to be) as far removed from being a machine 
as Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Bright. 

One word in addition. I have known more men 
untimely ‘‘broken up” by short-hand writing than 
by any other liberal pursuit. I have known cases 
where the first approach of the labour has proved 
so terrible in its consequences to the physique of 
young and healthy men that it has been at once 
abandoned upon the mere compulsion of suffering 
that threatened the gravest consequences. 

The great strain, you see, lies not in the 
‘* mechanical” part of the man’s duty, but in the 
continued effort of the brain to take up, moment by 
moment, totally unfamiliar details,—figures, names, 
Gradgrind matters, in which the light of nature 
cannot help him. Ordinary speeches (not, of course, 
a budget speech, or a scientific lecture) are compa- 
ratively easy ; but the sort of matter of which wit- 
nesses deliver themselves before parliamentary and 
other tribunals, is quite another affair. In fifteen 
minutes, the traffic-manager of a railway, or a 
government official talking statistics to a committee 
of fifteen men, who are pouring in questions like 
mad, will deliver himself of a greater amount of 
detail than the House of Commons hears in the 
speeches of the whole of an ordinary evening. 
To get this down correctly is a severe intellectual 
effort, and one that, as we were saying, knocks up 
a good many who try to make it. 

I do hope that what I have said may serve to point 
a general lesson, as well as to give special informa- 
tion. It has been shown that certain work, which 
is constantly set down as ‘‘ mechanical” and easy, 
involves exhausting labour, under the guidance of 
conscientious intelligence. Pray let us carry away 
the moral, that we may do our fellow-creatures 
great injustice if we ever judge of their positions 
and responsibilities without hearing what they 
themselves have to say about them. 
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OUT OF HARNESS. 


BY THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


IL—A WINTER GALE. 


“What happy gale 


Blows you to Padua here from old Verona?’’—SHAKESPEARE. 


** Of gentlest gale Arabian odours fann’d 
From their soft wings and Flora’s earliest smells.”,—M11Ten. 








Sryce the days of these grand old poets, or that | weather in the Channel. Steward! Steward! had 
been called out in all the notes of the gamut ; the || 
gave its name to the nightingale, the word ‘‘Gale” | passengers had been sick as dogs; glasses had been 


still earlier period when, a synonym for singing, it 


has changed its meaning. 
unfortunate preacher who was on one occasion 
officiating in a seaport town, prayed that the hus- 
bands, sons, and brothers of those before him, then 
at sea, might have ‘‘ propitious gales.” The storm 
of indignation this raised among the women was 
to him incomprehensible, as it may be to some of 
our readers who think that he was guilty of no 
offence but the very bad taste of using pom- 
pous language in prayer. This, however, was not 
the “front of his offending” with these women. 
A simple and primitive race, they might have found 
no great fault with the use of terms passing their 
understanding—any more than the honest woman 
| who, on being asked whether she understood one 
whom she pronounced a grand preacher, replied, 
““D’ye think I wad presume to understand him, 
| na, na/” Gales they understood too well. It 
was in a gale that Johnny Flucker’s father was lost. 
1t was in a gale that Jenny Swanson lost her hus- 
band, and in another her two lads. It was a gale 
that sank four fishing boats with all their crews in 
sight of distracted wives and weeping children on 
the beach ; filling the little fishing town, where all 
the families intermarried with each other, with 
lamentation, mourning, and woe. They did not 
understand “propitious ;” but that only added fuel 
to the flames. Their alarmed fancies imagined it 
something particularly bad ; for what else could come 
from the lips of a man who prayed for ‘‘ gales.” 
This story illustrates one of the peculiarities of 


|) those who go down to the sea in ships. Their vo- 


cabulary differs, as much as their habits, from that 
of landsmen. Last summer, for example, we crossed 
to the Orkneys, where we met for the first time an 
Atlantic swell; the waves—long, lofty, majestic 
ridges of water—came rolling from the coasts of 
Labrador to dash themselves in sheets of foam on 
the gigantic cliffs of Hoy. We took a rough 
measurement of their height, and found that when 
our little steamer was down in the trough of the 
sea, the top of the wave was not less than twenty or 
thirty feet above us. The wind was in keeping 
with the waves; most of those aboard were prostrate 
on the deck ; yet, according to our excellent captain, 
with whom we talked as we watched the gambols of 
a “school” of whales, it only blew ‘‘ rather fresh.” 
One night, years ago, we encountered still fouler 


Ignorant of this, an | 





rattling, doors slamming, timbers groaning ; wedged 


firmly into our berth we had been marvelling all | 


night long how the steward and cabin boy kept their 
feet as they steered their course across the floor— 
ministering angels in this scene of wretchedness ; 
and, on arriving at St. Heliers, men and women 
came from below, pale and wan as ghosts; yet to 


our exclamation on leaving, ‘‘A stormy voyage, | 


captain!” we got no other answer but “ blew 
rather fresh,” or ‘‘a bit of a sea.” 
to speak ill of their element. Storm, tempest, and 
hurricane, are terms almost unknown to their vo- 
cabulary. The word they ordinarily use for these 
is the fine, poetical term employed by the unfor- 
tunate preacher who prayed for ‘‘ gales :” 
mark the character of the storm by such modi- 
fications of it as a whole gale, or half a gale. 

The nature of those atmospherical commotions, 
which are so destructive to life and property both 
at sea and land, is now pretty well understood ; and 
may be made intelligible to those who know little 
of science, by a familiar illustration. In a bright 
summer’s day, when the heat is scorching and 
the air a dead calm, you see a sudden and unac- 
countable motion begin to stir the dust which coats 
the road. Whirling round and round within a space 
of one or two feet, it rises at length into the form of 
a round pillar. I have seen it as high as two or 
three feet. This column may be observed to have 
two distinct motions—first, its materials whirl in a 
circle round its axis with greater or less velocity ; 
and secondly, the column itself moves at the same 
time along the road at a greater or less speed—con- 
tinuing to whirl-round, and also to advance, till the 
cause which produced it, ceasing to act, it drops 
its burden and gradually disappears. This is a 
petty whirlwind. When these whirlwinds are 
formed on a large scale, they exert an enormous 
power of drawing up whatever comes within their 
reach, as was illustrated by one which occurred in 
the neighbourhood of my old sea-coast parish. 
First descried out at sea as a vast column of water 
advancing to the shore, it struck the land near a 
fishing village, and where a number of boats lay 
high and dry on the beach. Some were herring- 
boats, of seven or ten tons burden; and these it 
turned over, while it not only whirled the smaller 
craft off the ground, but lifted them so high into 


Sailors are slow | 


and they | 
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the air that they were shattered in their fall. Now 
this double motion, namely, one of the body of air 
around an axis, and the other of progress over the 
surface, seen so well in the familiar phenomenon to 
which I have referred, characterizes all gales, or 
great storms. The tornadoes, as they are called, 
which, entering an American forest, and doing 
| more work in an hour than ten hundred thousand 
| axes, level trees in long gaps of yards or miles in 
breadth, and also the typhoons, so fatal to ships 
|| in the Chinese seas, have long been known to be 
|| winds which have both a revolving and progressive 
| motion. And now, by a series of extended and 
| continuous observations, it has been proved that all 
|| our great storms are of the same character ; only, 
|| instead of a diameter of a few yards or miles, they 
|| go round in their gyrations on a circle of one, or of 
|| several, hundred miles in diameter. 
|| The power of the gale does not lie in that progres- 
|| sive motion by which it advances from place to place. 
|| Much the same in the weakest as in the greatest 
'| storms, this has no destructive power. For example, 
|| the centre of the late great storm (December, 1863), 
|| according to M. Marie Davy, who is entrusted with 
|| the meteorological department at the Observatory 
| at Paris, travelled at no greater rate than that of 
|| ten leagues an hour. This progressive motion of a 
|| storm is not only comparatively slow, but, owing 
|| to causes which we have not yet discovered and 
|| never may discover, it appears capricious—as I have 
|| seen illustrated by the column of dust already re- 
|| ferred to, which after advancing straight forward 
| on one side of the road would, without any appa- 
\| rent reason, cross to the other; and then, as if it 
|| had taken another thought, commenee a retrogade 
'| movement. For example, according to M. Marie 
| Davy, the late storm, which was born in lower 
|| latitudes, reached Ireland on the Ist of December ; 
| its centre being about sixty leagues from the 
|| north-west coast of that island. On the morning 
|| of the 2nd, its centre was in the neighbourhood of 
|| Shrewsbury, while at one o’clock of that day it was 
| raging furiously at Paris. Driven back to the 
|| north, its centre on the 3rd was in the neighbour- 
|| hood of York. Thereafter, resuming its natural 
|| course, it moved eastward, and, smiting Copen- 
| hagen on the 4th and on the 5th, left the Baltic 
|, between Libau and Keeningsberg on its way to 
|| Russia. In this progressive motion we have the 
key to the prophetic-like power by which Admiral 
|| Fitzroy, sitting in London, warns the fishers of 
|| Nairn on the one hand, or the sailors of Rochelle on 
|| the other, to look out for a gale: and in its capricious- 
ness we have, perhaps, one explanation of the occa- 
sional failure of the Admiral’s predictions. The 
|| Science is yet in its infancy; but the future is fulj 
|| of hope. ‘‘By certain tests,” to quote the Admiral’s 
|| Own words, ‘‘ one is able to tell, within a sweep of 
|| 500 miles from London, what changes or move- 
|| Ments are impending in the air. Certainty is not 
|| yet attainable, but a fair average probability for a 
certain area is already within our reach. It is by a 

















continuous observation of the changes, and indica- 
tions of changes, that we are now enabled to decide 
and direct with confidence.” The old saying may 
ever in a certain sense hold true that ‘‘the wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, 
or whither it goeth ;” yet, though we should never 
advance another step, we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that Admiral Fitzroy and others have 
made discoveries, which will continue to save from 
the devouring ocean million’s worth of valuable pro- 
perty, and thousands of precious lives. 

The real force of the wind in a gale lies in the 
circular motion of the body of air ; and by anemo- 
meters, we are able to accurately determine the 
amount of this—the power, or, what is the same 
thing, the rapidity of the wind. These instruments 
were once constructed on the principle that the 
cooling power of a current of air depends on its 
velocity—as is practically illustrated by boys who 
blow on their porridge to cool it; others were 
constructed on the equally well known principle 
that the evaporation of water is proportionable to 
the velocity of the wind—a fact familiar to washer- 
women who find clothes dry much faster in a breezy 
than in a quiet day. These, and many others 
besides, have given place to instruments which, by 
wind-mill flies, or a system of rotating hemispherical 
cups, set in motion a series of wheels that indicate, 
and, being self-registering, also record both the 
direction and velocity of the wind. 

The following table shows the pressure which 
different winds will exert upon a square foot of 
surface exposed directly against them; and as it 
also describes the character of the winds, the reader 
will be able to form a rough guess both of the 
power and of the rate of any wind that may be 


going :— 





Velocity of 


Wind. Force on One . 
Miles per | Square Foot. | Character of Wind, 





005 =| Hardly perceptible. 
‘079 | Gentle, pleasant, wind. 
1/107 Pleasant, but brisk. 
2° | Very brisk. 


High winds. 
Very high. 


| Great storm. 
7 } Hurricane. 
l 
) 








| 


108 Destructive hurricane. | 





This table shows that a hurricane travels at the 
rate of 80 or 90 miles an hour—about the speed of 
an eagle at her full flight, and exerts a pressure of 
30 pounds on the square foot ; and that a destructive 
hurricane exerts a pressure of 40 or 50 pounds on 
the square foot, rushing through the air at double 
the highest rate of an express train. 

The gale of the 3rd of December was a destructive 
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hurricane. It would appear, from observations made 
at Liverpool, that its utmost severity fell on that 
town and its neighbourhood; for according to the 
anemometers in the Observatory there, its pressure 
between § and 10 o’clock of the forenoon of the 3rd 
of December was equal to 43 pounds on the square 
foot ; and this is the highest ever registered at that 
observatory, and considerably higher than the re- 
gisters of this gale at London, or any other place. 
Interesting as the above table is, it will convey to 
many a very imperfect idea of the power of the wind 
to raise storms, before which the stoutest ships of 
oak or iron may be crushed, like an egg shell. One 
or two facts which have come under my own eye, 
may convey to most readers a more distinct and 
vivid idea of the power of the sea in such a gale. 
The manse of my country parish commanded a 
view of the Bell Rock Lighthouse, which stands 
boldly out in the sea 12 miles from the coast of 
Forfarshire, and, protected by no headland, is 
exposed to all the fury of the German Ocean. It 
rises from a reef, laid bare at low water, to the 
height of 100 feet ; yet I have seen the wave which 
rushed and struck against it, mount to its very 
summit; and, wrapping the tower in a sheet of 
snowy foam, make it suddenly appear through the 
gloom of the tempest, like a spectre ; it is said that 
occasionally the waves are hurled against it with 
such enormous power, that they rush up one side, 
a sheet of unbroken water, to pour over its top, 
like a cascade on the other. Some years ago I 
went to see the lighthouse which, standing on 
Dunnet Head, the Cape Orcas of the Romans, 
guards the mouth of the Pentland Firth, and marks 
the western opening of that tempestuous channel. 
The cliff from which it rises is more than 200 
feet high, and the tower itself, which stands 
on its brink, is at least 70. It is lighted by 
means of Fresnel’s dioptric apparatus—a beautiful 
invention, whereby, through a series of prisms, all 
the rays of light which do not fall in the first 
instance on the reflector are caught, thrown back on 
it, and then shot away, right out, on the Atlantic, 
Thus, by gathering up the fragments that nothing 
may be lost, as well as from the height of the cliff 
on which it shines, this light is visible at a dis- 
tance of not less than twenty-three nautical miles— 
a distance exceeded by no lighthouse on the coast 
| of Scotland, save those off Barra Head and Cape 
Wrath. Well, on ascending the tower to examine 
the Frenchman’s beautiful and ingenious device, I 
observed the thick plate-glass windows of the lan- 
thorn cracked, starred in a number of places. It could 
not be there, as in our towns, when some wretched 
drunkard, reeling along the pavement, lurches 
against a plate-glass shop window. Wild geese 
and other birds in their migrations, during the dark- 
ness, were, I knew, often attracted by such lights, 
and striking against the glass of the lanthorns, 
eccasionally broke it; but, not seeing how any bird 
could crack so thick a plate, I turned to the keeper 
for an explanation. It appears that it is done by 





stones flung up by the sea. The wave, on being 
thrown forward against the cliff, strikes it with 


such tremendous force as to hurl the loose stones at | 


its base right up to the height of 300 feet. A 


very remarkable circumstance; and one from | 
which the reader may form some conception of the | 
power of the sea in such a gale as that of the 3rd | 


December. 


Another proof of this is occasionally seen in great | 
grandeur on the neighbouring and equally stormy | 
coasts. Hoy Head, in Orkney, is one of the | 


noblest sea cliffs, if not the noblest, in her Majesty’s 


dominions, or almost anywhere else. In front of it, | 
some thirty or fifty feet from its base, stands the | 
remarkable rock called the Old Man of Hoy; its | 
form rises out of the sea, to the height of 300 feet, | 


singularly like that of an old man wrapt in a cloak, 
and looking meditatively out on the Atlantic ocean. 
But the headland in front of which he stands, as 


James Wilson said, with his feet always cold, is, in | 


that part called the Brow of the Brae, one sheer, 


unbroken crag of 1150 feet. I can believe this; | 


for I remember, when sailing along in front of and 


close by it, how the sea fowl at its summit looked | 


more like swallows than great long-winged gulls. 


Now, the Orcadians told me that ina hurricane, they | 
have seen an Atlantic wave strike this headland in | 


such volume, and with such power, that it has 


rushed half way up the cliff, throwing itself, in its | 
great but impotent rage, to the height of nearly 600 | 


feet. Hurled by such a sea against such a crag, a 


man-of-war, though built of the strongest oak and | 


bound with the toughest iron, would be shattered, 
like a ship of glass. 


Perhaps, the graphic terms of some of the seamen | 
examined by the court which sat on the loss of the | 
‘Royal Charter,” will convey a more vivid idea of | 


the power of the sea in a gale than even facts could 


do. After a long voyage round half the globe, four | 


hundred and eighty souls perished in that dreadful 
wreck, within sight of home. Yet though the 
gale on that occasion did not, according to anemo- 
meters, at Liverpool exert a pressure equal to 
that of the 3rd of December, such were the power 
and fury of the sea, that it seized masses of 
rock of 14 tons weight, and, tearing them up, 


bowled them along the sands to hurl them on the | 
shores of Anglesea. The ‘‘ Royal Charter” was | 


one of the most powerful auxiliary steamships of her 


day. She registered nearly 3000 tous burden ; and | 
was built of the best metal our hammers could | 


forge, all bound together in one rigid mass by the 
strongest rivets. Yet when she met her fate, an 
engineer, in describing the catastrophe, says that, 
‘on taking the rocks, such a sea struck her on two 
angles, that it broke her back, just as J would a 
stick across my knee ;” or, as one of the few sur- 
vivors said, speaking of this vast, firmly bound 
mass of iron, the sea broke her as one would smash 
a pipe stump. All this only leaves us to wonder, 
and bless Him who holds the winds in his fist and 
the lives of seamen in his hand, that the gale which 
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I am now to describe, as seen and felt at New | maskeldie, they blew the water in great sheets out 
Brighton, did not work more havoc on an element | of the river, and, falling in whirlwinds on the loch, 
| of which the poet truly and touchingly sings— whisked up clouds of spray as high as the neigh- 
“Tt sore iA, : ; bouring hills. Yet the storm to-day beat any we 
nou can’st not name one tender tie ° . 
Tint tine dasmiidall ite clase aa)” ever saw there. Blowing through every chink of 
doors and windows, it has coated chairs, tables, 
I may begin with the copy of a letter which I | carpets, the whole interior of the house, with sand. 
| wrote to Edinburgh, on the afternoon of Thursday, And, how it sounds !—whistling, howling, shrieking, 
| the 3rd of December :—‘‘ On Tuesday, | yelling; and, in our bed-room, where it has found 
the Ist, Admiral Fitzroy, who would have made a | out some curiously constructed crevice, humming 
| fortune two hundred years ago by selling winds to | with a noise like the thousand spindles of a mill, 
| seamen, if he was fortunate enough to escape being | or such as you could fancy coming from the drone 
drowned or burned as a warlock, had sent notice to | of a Highland bagpipe, as big as the pipes of a 
| all the seaports that on Wednesday and Thursday | church organ. 
| the wind would blow from the west, strong to a gale. ‘‘The town, from which our servant who ventured 
| Well, yesterday morning his prediction seemed as | out has just returned, looks like a deserted city— 
| worthless as those of Moore’s Almanack, where we | no shop open, and nobody in the streets. Such was 
| used to have the wind and weather given from the | the strength of the gale, that it took me, the two 
| January of the one year to the January of the next. | lads, and a servant, to shut our front door. The 
| The sky was hazy; the air a dead calm ; and the sea | servant had incautiously opened it, and was at once 
smooth as a mill-pond. But, as we took our fore- | laid on her back in the lobby. 
noon saunter on the sands, the curtain which hid “The sea is in an awful turmoil; thundering 
| Waterloo, a suburb of Liverpool which stands | on the shore; and ever and anon, some great 
facing us on the opposite shore, suddenly lifted ; | wave hurls itself against the fort, making grand 
and though two or three miles of water lie between | explosions, if I may say so; throwing the most 
us and its houses, they stood out as distinctly as if | beautiful clouds of spray high in the air above 
they were not a third of the distance away. A | the cannon which crown the massive walls. The 
pretty sure sign of a change, this was the pause | gale has blown such a mass of water inshore, that 
before the battle, the gleam before the storm. had this been a time of spring, instead of neap 
“A short while, and the sky began to darken | tides, the ground story of our house would pro- 
and the wind to rise ; and in less than an hour the | bably have been afloat ; and with sand in the upper 
heavens and earth were in wild commotion. The tem- | story, without the sea in the lower, we have dis- 
pest roared ; the sea foamed with rage ; and the sand | comforts enough. But these have been little thought 
on its shore was blown, as I never saw sand blown | of. We have been thinking of the poor fellows who 
| before—scudding along like a low mist, to form, | are fighting for life out on the stormy deep; and 
wherever it encountered house or wall, great heaps, | have also been rejoicing with them that do rejoice 
like wreaths of snow, only they were grey in place | —with some whom we have seen come safe out of 











of white, and drifting landward in clouds, as if its | the battle. Sand, wind, rain, everything was for- 
purpose was to bury the town. So it continued all | gotten, as another and another barque hove in sight, 
day long. We made some attempts to go out, but | and we turned our glasses to see her as she came 
were glad to beat a retreat ; for the wind was abso- | rolling, pitching, ploughing through the mist and 
lutely choking, the sand filled our nostrils, ears, | foam to take the Mersey, and feel herself safe on 
and mouth, and, so far as the eyes were concerned, | passing the fort and lighthouse. 
it was what the Scotch call a blind drift. As the night ** Not more in all than three or four have ventured 
fell down, so did the storm,—it seemed to have | in; and these perhaps, because the gale caught them 
worn itself ont, and gone to sleep with the rest of | so near shore that they could not beat out to sea. 
the world. But, as if its exhausted energies had | The sight of these vessels returning shattered, but 
been restored by a night’s repose, the gale returned | safe, from a deadly conflict with the elements, car- 
with double fury on Thursday morning. ried me back nearly half a century to the day when 
**No boat could leave our landing stage for Liver- the whole of Edinburgh crushed into the High 
pool, so that —— was ‘storm-stay’d,’ and had to Street and Canongate to welcome the survivors of 
spend the day with us, instead of in his office. Some | the 42nd Highlanders on their return from Waterloo. 
gentlemen, anxious to get to their places of busi- | The spectators filled every window of the seven and 
ness, set off in a van for Birkenhead, intending to | eight storied houses, crowded every roof, and clus- 
| cross from thence to Liverpool, as almost no wea- | tered, like swarms of bees, on the chimney tops; 
ther stops the ferry-boats, so far up the river. It | and it was a stirring sight to see that small band of 
was a bold, but unsuccessful attempt. The hurri- gallant men marching up to the Castle, some with 
cane capsized the van, and emptied its freight on the | their arms in slings, patches still on the naked 
road—a disaster which also befell the milk-cart, to | limbs that trode, and on the brave bronzed faces 
the detriment of our breakfast. You remember the | that looked upon, that bloody field, and waving 
storms we sometimes had at Lochlee; and how, | over their heads, amid cheers that rent the air and 
roaring down into the glen from the peak of Crag- | seemed to shake out their folds, the torn colours 
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which they had borne into the fight, and brought 
out of it with Highland honour. I had seen that 
grand sight when I was a boy; and it was recalled 
to my recollection as vessel after vessel came in, 
each bearing plain evidence of the struggle she had 
had for life. Save one low sail to steer by and keep 
them off shore, they did not show a bit of canvas, 
nor could they. All had been blown from the bolts, 
or torn to rags; and their remnants were flying 
from the yards like ribbons—shreds of flesh on a 
skeleton, or, as in the case of some of their jibs, 
draggling from the bowsprit through the sea. As 
each went past, now showing her keel as she lurched 
over on the top of a wave, and then, as she went 
down into the trough of the sea, burying her hull 
and showing only naked masts—the waves now 
flying in clouds of spray among her yards, and now 
leaping bodily on her deck to sweep it fore and aft— 
we watched the scene with the deepest interest : we 
mentally congratulated the poor fellows ; we thanked 
God that they were safe ; aud we would have sent 
forth a cheer had there been any chance of its reach- 
ing them,—but human voices were lost amid the 
crash of the waves and the everlasting roar of the 
” So ran the letter. 

On the morning of the day after the gale, which 
had entirely gone down during the night, we turned 
our glasses on the shores and sand-banks. Three 
vessels lay stranded on the opposite beach ; a fourth 
was fast on a bank on our side of the channel, the 
waves breaking furiously over her hull; and further 
out the masts of a fifth, which had gone down in 
deep water, were sticking up like bare poles. But 
our attention was soon drawn to a sight which 
recalled the old, barbarous days when, by lighting 
fires on the shore, men, regardless of the lives of the 
crews, lured vessels to their destruction ; or rather 
to still later times when, though no attempts were 
made to wreck vessels, little scruple was felt about 
plundering such as happened to come ashore. I knew 
the son of a minister of Lunan in my native county 
and old Presbytery, of whom they tell that when 
he was preaching one Sabbath, he saw one and 
another of his parishioners rise, and leave the church. 
On looking out at a window, nigh the pulpit, to see 
what had happened outside to cause this inside com- 
motion, he descried a vessel ashore in the bay. He 
knew that his worthy people held all that the sea 
gave them as a special gift from God; and that, 
regardless of the rights of owners, or perhaps even 
of the lives of sailors, they would throw themselves 
on the wreck like wolves on a carcase—every man 
for himself. As eccentric as he was humane and 
honest, it occurred to him that the only way to stop 
the plunder, and perhaps save the perishing, was to 
appear to make himself one of the party—as bad as 
the others. So, hastily closing the Bible, he left the 
pulpit, and, as he hurried down the stairs, shouted 
to the crowd who were making for the door, ‘‘ Halt, 
halt, sirs !—let’s a’ start fair!” 

New, here in the grey of the morning, we first 
saw four or five people moving along shore, and by 





and by returning with burdens on their shoulders, 
In a little while, as do crows when some one or two 
of the black fraternity have discovered a store of 
worms, the numbers rapidly increased ; at length 
carts, some drawn by donkeys and others by horses, 
appeared on the scene. We could not fancy what this 
stir was about ; but on going out, got it explained. 
During the night more than one vessel had gone to 
pieces not far from our doors. Right before our 
house, lay a pile of articles on the sand, the vestiges 
of a wreck—part of a ship’s stern, a lot of shattered 
planks, a short ladder, a pail, some handspikes, and 
among many smaller articles, a rude, wooden spec- 
tacle-case ; which last was all I appropriated of the 
wreck. He who had been its owner had found a 
watery grave ; and it was of no value to any one— 
nor to me, but as a souvenir of the gale. On going 
along the beach we found it strewed with ribs of 
ships, broken masts, yards, oars, the chaff of beds, 
pillow-cases, and various articles of ship furviture. 
As if women as well as men had perished, I saw a 
petticoat floating about among other wreck amid the 
waves. But what pained one most to see, was some- 
thing lying on the sand, which suggested a terrible, 
but vain struggle for life—the step of a mast with a 
rope tied to it, the lower end of which had been made 
into a loop, sustained by which some poor fellow had 
hoped to float ashore. It had come ashore, not he, 
—his fate only less painful, because his agony was 
less prolonged, than his whose dead body was found 
some days after the gale wandering about in the 
sea, buoyed up by a life-preserver. 

A welcome relief from the melancholy fancies of 
death and drowning struggles these sights produced, 
we had the satisfaction of looking at a ship’s crew 
who had escaped the jaws of destruction but some 
hours before. Their schooner had gone on the 
banks some half-mile off land, in the dead of night. 
We confess to sympathising with their small, wiry 
grey terrier, which, with canine sagacity, had also 
taken to the boat, and was now wheeling round 
us—ploughing the sand with his nose, barking and 
frisking about, as if he felt life all the sweeter for 
having been so nearly lost. The sad matter was that 
they were not all there; one was in the bottom of 
the sea—a fine young fellow, whom they left alone 
on the ship’s deck, with not an hour to live. When 
she struck and began to, break up, they all took 
to their boat, hoping to make the shore; but the 
boat was still attached to the ship by the painter, 
as the rope is called. This should have been cut. 
In the confusion the lad who was lost, leapt once 
more aboard to loosen it; and before he could 
return, an immense wave, seizing the boat, swept 
it away, and left him standing alone on the deck. 
The shore and life were on this side, and that poor 
perishing man on the other ; yet they would have run 
the risk of returning for him, but could not. The 
wave which swept them away, besides filling their 
boat almost to the gunwale and almost swamping 
her, carried off one of their two oars. They could 
do nothing. So, while they were drifted to the 
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beach, he was left to die alone ; and we were left to 
hope that God was with him in that terrible hour, 
and that the wave which swept him into eternity 
found him on his knees, and with his last breath 
| washed a prayer for mercy from his lips. 

Near by the scene of this catastrophe, and but a 





coffin, the hull of another schooner, bottom up. 
|| None knew where, or how her crew had perished. 

But they were all drowned, six in number ; and, 
| with them, three Liverpool pilots, who, after con- 


of her with the intention of returning to their port. 
| With all these hands to work, and with the best of 
| skill to guide her, down she went ; for it is on the 
| sea as on the land,—‘‘the race is not always to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong.” A sore battle 
| indeed it had been, as many vessels showed, which, 
| by help of a bit of a sail, or drawn by tugs, passed 
| us that day and the next on their way to Liverpool. 
Some with bulwarks stove in or torn off flush with 
| the deck; some with yards blown away, or the sails 
| hanging from them like ribbons; some with the 
stump of a mast standing like a tree snapped by 
the middle, or every mast cut clean away by the 
| board—they came, entering the river as the best 
| of men, when life’s storms are over, shall enter 
Heaven, ‘scarcely saved.” 

The ravages of this gale were felt all along our 
| coasts. It was said that from eighteen to twenty- 
| seven vessels had foundered in the harbour at Holy- 
| head, and that as many as sixty-eight bodies had been 
| washed ashore there. This was an exaggeration ; 

but there is no doubt that hundreds of vessels 
|| were wrecked in this gale, and that the loss of life 

was terrible. For example, more than 100 men 

and boys have perished belonging to one seaport— 
| Yarmouth ; and hundreds more would have perished 

but forthe brave and almost superhuman exertions 
| of our lifeboat crews. What these gallant men 
| dare, and do, may be illustrated by the following 
| story. Towed out by a tug, the lifeboat slipt her 

cable, and bore down amid the darkness of the night 

and through a terrific sea, on a large stranded ship— 
| steering for the tar barrels which she was burning 
| on her deck as a signal of distress. With all his 
| faults, the sailor is as kind and gallant as he is 
| brave; and so after they had got along side of her 
| with the greatest difficulty, they shouted to those 
on board to first save the women and children. The 
scene at the time was appalling—the howling of 
the wind, mingled with the shrieks of the women 
and the rush of the waves against the sides of 
the ship, accustomed as the boat’s crew were 
to such sights, made them doubly anxious. At 
the first trip, they took off twenty-five women 
| and children, carrying them to the tug. Again 
she helped them into a position to run down on 
the ship, and back and forward went these brave 
men through that roaring sea, till they had rescued 
every passenger at the imminent peril of their own 
lives, They had hardly begun to think of the repose 











| little way off shore, there floated, like a great black | 


ducting other ships safely out to sea, went on board | 


| they needed so much, and had earned so well, when 
| anew call was made on their energies. Another 
large vessel was stranded. She lay on her beam ends, 
with her crew exhausted and the sea making a clean 
breach over them. Responding to the call of ‘duty 
and humanity, these noble fellows went again to 
the work. The danger was greater than ever, but 
they faced it ; and before that lifeboat crew rested 
on their oars, they landed in all about 120 souls. 
Talk of courage! where is it to be found nobler; 
or in a nobler cause? We would hope that the 
services bravely rendered to humanity by lifeboat 
crews in the late gale, will secure a larger measure 
of support to Lifeboat Institutions than they have 
hitherto received. They have not been supported 
up either to their necessities or merits; nor have | 
the services of our seamen, whether belonging, or 
not belonging, to lifeboats, who have put their lives | 
in peril to save others, met the acknowledgements 
which they deserved—and which in France they | 
know so well how to bestow. At Cherbourg, for 
instance, a lieutenant and 32 men of a French | 
frigate put off to save a merchantman foundering 
in the roads during the late gale. Their launch | 
was upset, and they were all drowned—self-sacri- 
ficed in the cause of humanity. On this melancholy 
occasion the Admiral addressed an order of the day 
to the officers and crews of the fleet; while the 
Emperor, to honour the memory of these devoted 
men, ordered their funeral to be performed with 
august ceremonies. Business was suspended in the 
town; the entire population joined in the proces- 
sion; all the troops and seamen in the port were 
under arms; the ships of war carried their flags 
half-mast high ; and cannon boomed at intervals to 
the memory of the brave. We would not grudge 
our neighbours the honour of such a worthy act 
and well-earned expression of respect, if we saw 
our Lifeboat Institutions more liberally supported, | 
and more adequate rewards and honours bestowed |, 
on those who might often make hundreds of pounds | 
by salvage, if they did not prefer the lives of drown- 
ing men to their own pecuniary advantage. 

This gale brings out the perils and hardships 
to which our seamen are exposed; and who can 
think of these, without feeling ashamed that so little 
is done by the nation, on behalf of men whose life is 
one danger, on whose bravery our country has often 
depended for her safety, and on whose labours she 
depends for so much of her enormous and ever- 
growing wealth. Early removed from home and 
all its blessed influences; exposed to temptations 
greater even than the dangers of the deep ; far from 
the kind and guardian care of parents, sisters and 
brothers ; enjoying no quiet Sabbaths, and strangers 
to the sound of the church-going bell ; no sooner 
on shore, with exuberant spirits and purses full of 
money, than they are assailed by crimps, land- 
sharks, harpies, who make them their prey, nor 
leave them till they are plundered of all their hard- 
earned wages-—they should be the objects of our 
kind and Christian care. It is a scandal and a deep 
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stigma on the wealth, humanity, and Christianity | 
of our seaport towns, that so little is done for our 
seamen—to bless them for this world and save them 
for the next. 

As’a class, those who have had to do with seamen 
say that they are kind, impressible, generous, tender- 
hearted, and very open to good influences. We 
have certainly met with some of the finest, noblest 
specimens of religion among them; and the most 


eareless have often been found witb such a respect 
for it, and sense of it, as gives us something to work 
on. Weare shocked to hear them spoken of as a 


class, doomed by the terrible necessity of their cir- 
cumstances to wasteful habits and a wicked life. 
Nor will this paper have been written in vain if it 
move the sympathy of my readers for seamen, and 
awaken or increase an interest in schemes now afloat 


to further their temporal and spiritual welfare, 








PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


By ISAAC 
IV.—NEARER ECHOES OF 


Ir is customary with orderly folks, whether 
they be men of business or not, when a year has 
run itself out, to do up with red tape the mis- 
cellaneous papers thereto belonging, and to put a 
label on the packet ; and this label may perhaps 
in some way be descriptive of the general quality of 
the collection. And so it is that, in a less formal 
manner, we all of us dispose of the commingled 
recollections of years gone by. We consign past 
times to the custody of memory in bundles, ticketed 
in accordance with the impression we retain of them 
as to the prevailing colour or quality of the mass, 
whether it be gladsome or sad, auspicious or dis- 
astrous. Nevertheless, in hauling over the recol- 
lections of times the most gladsome there will be 
patches of a dark colour; and in the saddest years 
there will be bright spots, and perhaps lengths of 
peace and comfort. In a preceding paper I have 
once and again used, what may be called, a label- 
term of this order—speaking of ‘‘ dismal times,” 
‘* years of alarm,” and so forth ; and it may be quite 
true that the prevailing aspect of events in those 
years was shadowy or dark ; or if not so, it may be 
true that some incidents of this or that year were 
of a kind that would mark the year in s very deci- 
sive manner. Another circumstance is also to be 
taken account of ; and it is this, that the impres- 
sions retained of a given period of time will be such 
as the constitutional temperament of the individual 
would make it. 'We—the million, live on in com- 
pany through years which are the same to all of us 
as to the national history—bright or dark, as the 
case may be ; but not the same to all in the impres- 
sion they have left upon individual minds: no im- 
pression at all upon some that live on, unobservant 
—happily so, perhaps—alike of the weal or the woe 
of their native land, or of other nations. 

But as to each of us—sensitive or not—when we 
review years long ago done with, we shall not fail 
to find very much in each parcel that does not agree 
with its label. Many days, even in gloomy years, 
were moderately bright, and there were some in 
which, from morning to evening, things were of 





such a cheerful colour as that, if a thank-offering 
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REVOLUTION AND WAR. 

of praise was not heard in the home, it must have 
been in illustration of the text, ‘‘God maketh his 
sun to shine upon the evil and the unthankful,” as 
well as upon the good. 

At this very moment I come by chance upon a 
parcel of faded papers, the diary of those same 
years which I spoke of as times of dark forebodings 
and of dismal aspects:—years over-shadowed or 
comfortless. I find an entry which it is only fair to 
cite. I can vouch for it that this less-sombre siyle 
does truly represent the feelings of the writer, her- 
self always a sufferer. The date corresponds with 
that of the years which already I have had in 
view : 

‘“‘When the first gloomy and anxious winter 
spent in our new home gave place to the return of 
spring, a season which was ever hailed by me with 
joy—a joy not to be suppressed by London scenes 
—I found myself still susceptible of the same de- 
lights. The crocuses and the snowdrops, and the 
tender buds tranquillised my feelings, and gradually 
abated my regret for the scenes I had left—London 
life. Soon the garden displayed its varied charms, 
and appeared in all its splendour. I now began to 
wonder at my insensibility to this rich profusion 
of delights on my first arrival. We saw with de- 
light our children inhaling health with every breath. 
They had a spacious garden in which to gambol, 
without the attendance of a servant, which attend- 
ance had always, while resident in London, given 
me great uneasiness.” 

A little further on I find a paragraph which re 
views these very same years, finding in the recollec- 
tion of them a fit occasion of devout gratitude :— 

‘Thus, with all our cares, in many essential 
respects, these years (the years from °85 to ’96) 
were delightful days, on which we shall ever reflect 
with pleasure. To Him be the praise, who fullfilled 
the promise on which we had rested in pursuing 
our course.” 

The ‘‘spacious garden” above referred to, and 
which was carefully tended, was the paradise of 
those early years; and so were the meadows on 
either side of the deep —and deep-rutied lanes of 
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south Suffolk. Gay were those meads, with cow- 
slips, daisies, paigles. 

Suffolk is not Devonshire; but at that time 
of life when cowslips and blue-bells are run after 
as treasures, and are carried home in big bundles, 
at that time scenery is not thought of: rocks and 
mountains, and cascades, are as if they were not. 
An eddy in a brook, with a straw twirling in it, 
is more than a Niagara :—beauty in the small is of 
much account; but the sublime or the vast is 
nothing. The Suffolk grass-lands are, or they used 
to be, paradisaical as to wild flowers — when the 
ramble in June was to be a long summer morn- 
ing therein passed—at liberty. Farming folk also, 
in those times, were jovial and hospitable, and this, 
after a fashion which I think has scarcely survived to 
these reasoning times, anywhere. One is apt to think 
that ‘“‘merry England” was merry, a-while ago, 
in a sense in which it is not merry now; but, to 
say the whole truth, it was rude then, in a way 
which we sensitive folks of this time should not 
easily understand, or could wish to see restored. 
Improved methods of farming in recent times— 


|| since Free Trade—have brought with them a more 


exact arithmetic, or a more calculating habit as to 
the outgoings and the incomings of the farm. The 
farmer, or his wife and daughters, do indeed 
spend, now-a-days, a larger sum on themselves in 
proportion to the rent, than his grandsire would 


| have allowed; but this expenditure is mainly in 


matters of show, and also in the schooling of the 
boys and girls, and in autumnal excursions, un- 
heard of in those times. Under these items so 


|| much is now spent, that there is a degree of 


grudging, or a stinting in the consumables, I doubt 
if the prodigious hospitable feastings of the olden 
time—the enormous masses of eatables which 
smoked on the tables of well-to-do farmers—are 
now anywhere to be seen in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, or among those who rent land. As to what 
might then be the style and the festive doings in the 
noble mansions of the same county, it would not 
be for me to say anything. I knew very little of the 
in-door hospitalities of those rural palaces ; but of 
the outside magnificence of some of them, and of 
the parks, and of the groups of stately trees, and 
of the plantations, and the expanses of water, and 
especially of the bounding herds of deer, I retain as 
vivid a recollection as of the humbler scenes of 
‘“‘Spinners’ Street.” In some of those parks the 
brightest morning times of life were passed. So it 
was— 
“Where noble Grafton spreads his rich domains, 
Round Euston’s watered vale, and sloping plains.” 


In front of this mansion—the Duke of Grafton’s 
—and near to it, the waters of the Little Ouse, or 
Brandon River, spread themselves out, broadly, to 
reflect the glare of day— even as the peacock yonder, 
on the wall, fans his splendours to the admiring sun! 
A sweeter place, or perhaps memory has painted 
it sweeter, is (or it was) Melford Hall, the seat 








of Sir Harry Parker. It was an Elizabethan 
quadrangle (later style perhaps), a piece of water, a 
background of wood, and the racing deer in scores 
graced it. The country around Long Melford 1s 
ornate for Suffolk. Tendring Hall, then the seat 
of Sir William Rowley, a modern house, occupies 
a ridge, and commands the (indeed picturesque) 
valley of the Stour, from Bures almost to Man- 
ningtree. Mistley Hall is a little over the border ; 
but it was within the range of excursions. The 
owner of Barton Hall—Sir Harry Bunbury—might 
find a place in the history, should it ever be written, 
of caricature art. Nothing better than some few 
of his performances, in this line, have perhaps 
appeared even in ‘‘ Punch.” Culford Hall, a few 
miles from Bury, I remember at the time when the 
masons were raising the roof in preparation for the 
marquis Cornwallis—undamaged by his disastrous 
surrender in America—noted and approved for his 
vice-royalty in Ireland, and illustrious in his go- 
vernment in India. So might one pass in review 
the green patches on the county map, not tra- 
velling far from the centre town in question, 
namely, Lavenham. In this review memory would 
ask a recording word for Brent Eleigh, Bildes- 
ton, Kettlebaston, Brettenham, Ickworth. These 
hamlets and villages—all of them wore an aspect 
of decay, more or less so, resulting, as I have 
said, from the departure of the manufacturing pros- 
perity of the Eastern Counties. But as yet—if I 
am not wrong—agricultural interests had not at all 
suffered. Farmers who were working out long 
leases, granted on easy terms, were then making 
fortunes ; and, as to the landholders, the war-taxes 
had not, at this early date, much damaged them ; 
and they, for the most part, heartily supported Mr. 
Pitt in Parliament—anything was to be cheerfully 
borne, so only that French principles and Jacobinism 
were effectively held at bay. In the instance of those 
of the landlords upon whose estates leases were then 
expiring, the high war-prices of wheat and of 
beasts, and of other agricultural produce in propor- 
tion, enabled them to exact rents enormously in ad- 
vance of the old scale. And such rents were readily 
submitted to. The income tax, the window duty 
were disregarded, and were lumped together with 
such trifles as the hair powder, and the armorial 
bearings. These dwellers in rural palaces did not, 
we may presume, look so far forward as to the time 
when the war taxes, notwithstanding high rents, 
were to drive many of them from their domains, and 
some into exile ; and when that angel of darkness— 
the window tax —should, with ruthless fatality, 
demolish the mansion itself, and actually carry the 
plough over its site! So it has been in instances 
many, of which I could furnish a list, derived from 
within the range of a morning’s ride. When once a 


rural mansion came to be surveyed for the presumed 
purpose of extensive repairs, the window taz, like 
a minister of ruin, showed its face ; and the decree 
went forth, ‘‘ Down with this house, with its tivo 
hundred windows !” 


Nobody would rent a house 
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the window tax of which equalled or exceeded the 
rent, 

Jovial and plentiful times, but, as I have just now 
said, rude and gross in speech and manners. It was 
so even among the gentry, when the after-dinner 
licence took its wonted course, and when dozens 
upon dozens of wine disappeared from the butler’s 
crate in place of the half dozen that now suffices the 
grandsons. The middle classes were at that time 
gaining fast upon their betters in general intelligence, 
in solid information, and in manners, too, so far 
as a substantial humanisation—which is the essence 
of good breeding—may be accepted as a substitute for 
the grace, ease, and polish that are the prerogatives 
of those who live ‘“‘in society.” What were the 
lower classes in those times? This is a question, to 
answer which fully aud fairly, would carry me far 
and wide ; and, just now, I must keep clear of it, 
or must touch it only at points where my own recol- 
lections may happen to serve me. 

Let me ask the reader—born in these easy-going 
times—‘‘ Have you ever seen a mob?” [I do not 
mean an elbowing crowd, jammed together at the 
entrance of a theatre, or of a church, or chapel, or 
on the steps of Exeter Hall. No such innocent 
cramming as this makes a genuine mob; once in 
through the turnstile, everybody is quiet :—people 
that might have trampled each other to death out- 
side of the bar shake their feathers, find seats, and 
are civil on the inner side of the same. A genuine 
mob has this characteristic, that though it has a 
will it has no conscience. A mob has a purpose, or 
it has several purposes, which it understands and 
keeps in view. A mob of the genuine sort is pro- 
duced, as if in illustration of Mr. Darwin’s doctrine 
of the creation of species by selection ; it is a species 
—it is homogeneous, at least in this sense, that it 
has swept a town or a city of whatever the peace- 
able community might be well pleased to be finally 
rid of. The worst-disposed, the worst-habited, the 
unwashed, the dissolute, the drunken, those— 
younger and elder—that at all times crave uproar 
and confusion as a relief from the dull miseries of 
idleness and scantyfare. A mob of this kind is, more- 
over, edged, it is margined, and it is pushed forward 
in the rear by women with babies at the breast, by 
boys, and by sneaking pickpockets. In and among 
these folk run and howl curs of all sizes. But a 
mob that has a mind is likely also to have leaders, 
and flags, and clubs, and pitchforks. A mob may 
believe that it has right on its side: and so perhaps 
it has in a sense ; but whether or not so, it has 
willed to work mischief and ruin upon somebody— 
guilty or innocent ;—houses must be ransacked and 
sct on fire. 

There is, however, one other element in the 
constitution of a mob which, I presume, is now 
quite out of date—unless it be here or there in 
Ireland. This element does indeed render it formi- 
dable to all who have windows, and perhaps heads, 
to be broken. This is when a mob knows that it 
has the good-wishes of the local authorities on its 





side, and that its outrages, be they what they may, 
are already condoned by ‘‘the Bench.” Woe to 
those—or at least terrors to them—who are in 
danger of encountering the brutalities of a mob of 
this peculiar quality—I mean an authentic mob, 
that has entrusted its conscience, if it has any, to 


ae | 





the keeping of ‘‘its betters!” Mobs of this kind 
were not rare during the worst years of the revolu- 
tion era. I chance to remember one such mob. 

At the time now in view, there had been several 
experiences of mob doings. The London riots of ’80 
had not fallen out of recollection, and as to the |) 
Birmingham riots, they were quite recent : indeed, || 
these riots served as examples in several instances, || 
and in the instance, which I remember, the Bir- 
mingham ‘‘Church and king” rabble had set a 
pattern which the loyal in Suffolk had an ambition 
to follow. Why should not zeal so commendable || 
—zeal for our ‘‘holy religion ””—be emulated and 
imitated, even in remote places? What might be || 
expected from a mob that had long been trained in || 
bull-baiting, the peaceable folks of this town could || 
easily imagine. Our neighbours of the lower class, 
from father to son, had been apprenticed to bull- || 
baiting; and what is a bull-baiting? A bull- 
baiting is an auto da fé, and it has a purpose and | 
reason—namely this, to inflict a quantum of tor- 
ment enough to make the sirloin, and the round, 
and the ribs of the miserable beast good eating ; || 
and it has a conscience, too, for how could a con- || 
scientious butcher serve bull-beef at full price to || 
his customers, unless he had taken care to get the || 
creature well-baited before it was slaughtered ? 

Not of very rare occurrence had been the advent 
of the town-crier, whose announcement, after a 
due ring of his bell, was to this effect :—‘‘O yes! 
O yes! this is to give notice, that Mr. Samuel Mills, 
of the Market Place, will bait a bull round the town 
this forenoon.”* This notice was at once a promise 
of high sport, addressed to one class of the town’s 
people, and a caution addressed to every other class. 
At the hour thus named, a hideous hubbub of yells, 
screams, and the barking of dogs, heard in the 
market-place, gave warning to all peaceable folk to 
get themselves quickly indoors. Soon it came—the 
forenamed pandemonium. The bull at a rolling 
trot came down the street: the tortured victim 
carried a pertinacious cur or two swinging from his 
lip and nostril, with a dozen dogs also at his flanks 
and heels ; squibs fizzing and bursting in his hide. 
He bleeds—he foams—he is coated in froth and 
blood ; he throws upa cloud of mud as he paws the 
ground in a fury of pain ; once and again he tosses 
high in air a dog that he had already gored. The 
scarlet eyeballs of the bull ogle from side to side 
of the street as he goes. Is he looking for help—does 
he plead for mercy? There can be none for him, 
for this is his doom’s-day—torment to the death is 





* The authentic form used by a town-crier is a curious 
relic of Norman French—‘ Oyez—Oyez”™—corrupt ren- 
dered—“ 0 yes! Q yes,” which may still be heard in 
places. 
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the rule and the reason of all this hubbub. Those 
of the dogs that are practised in the sport keep 
themselves out of the reach of his horns ; but the 
unpractised get their death, to the vast delight of 
the cowardly ragamuffins that push them on. Now 
the hurly-burly moves on, and passes forward ; at 
the moment when it passes, the posts and chains 
that keep a pathway in front of the house shake 
and sway as if to yield and be borne down. The 
rear of the mob is brought up by a grave official 
person: it is the butcher’s slaughterman. He has 
an anxious look, for he is responsible for any 
mischance, and he keeps his grasp of the broad 
knife that glistens in the belt of his blue frock : 
ready is he to use it at a moment, if need be. A 
little further behind this subaltern comes the prin- 
cipal, Mr. Samuel Mills himself : a corpulent man is 
he; be staggers, puffing and blowing, and wiping his 
forehead with his sleeve. What is it he cares for? 
Is it fair play for the bull?—Not so; but market- 
able joints for his customers! At length the town 
ruffianism has had its treat, and is tired—just as, 
lately, ruffianism had its treat at Wadhurst. The 
bull has fairly run the town, and comes round to 
his starting-point in the market-place. Reeking 
with froth, blood, dirt, he succumbs : he is spent— 
he is winded—he moans—he falls, just at the 
entrance of the slaughter-yard ; he falls, to rise no 
more; for he has suffered all that goads or fire- 
brands can do to make him rise again. The 
slaughterman therefore rushes forward, looks know- 
ingly to the point of his knife, and adroitly inflicts 
the coup de grace; and then a torrent smokes 
away and gorges the gutter! Such used to be our 
bull-baitings ; and who shall deny that they were 
an excellent training for the class that was looked 
to for enacting a genuine riot, when Jacobinical folk 
were to be put in fear? 

Of late, we have frequently heard of a process 
which is euphemised in scientific style, and is called 
“Utilising the sewerage of towns.” In the remote 
times, now in our view, a somewhat kindred pro- 
cess was resorted to by the authorities, and this pro- 
cess might be spoken of as a method of utilising 
the filth of a population in a political serse. But 
this practice has almost gone out of fashion :—it 
would be something like attaching revolvers to 
a round-about at a fair, and snapping a trigger 
while the machine is a-going. Nobody knows who 
shall be hit, and the showman himself may be 
killed. 

A town-rabble, thus schooled and practised, and 
fore-condoned also by the ill-judging local authori- 
ties, I have seen in full course toward the home of 
& quiet family. The way in which the expected 
sport was spoiled, in this instance, and the people 
baulked, is highly characteristic of the times then 
passing ; and it was perhaps almost a final instance 
of this sort. 

The good and loyal man I am thinking of, whom 
I shall call the Deacon, had his opinions and his 


principles, which in truth he held firmly enough ; 
V—22 











but by temperament, and also by principle, he was 
peace-loving. A maxim which he often repeated 
was thus worded :—‘‘There must be two for a 
quarrel ; and I won’t be one.” Pithy sayings he 
had in store, and repartees also,—perhaps puns ; 
but these small arms were never spiked with malice. 
Why then should so i:offensive a man as the Deacon 
have been singled out as the victim of popular fury ? 
It would be hard to say. I can only risk this conjec- 
ture, that at a time when a “Church and King” 
riot seemed on various accounts to be desirable— 
desirable for cherishing ‘‘ a proper feeling in the 
lower class towards our excellent establishment and 
the monarchy,” the leaders in the town, disdaining || 
to wreak vengeance upon a Mr. Nobody, selected 
the worthiest victim they could find, and it should 
be—the Deacon. As to the Deacon’s wife, she must 
have been a Tory born. She abhorred French doings 
and French philosophies. It had been noticed that, 
when in reading, as above said, the reports of the 
proceedings in Parliament, she came to the reported 
speeches of Mr. Pitt, or Mr. Burke, a significant 
nod of approval seemed to say :—‘‘ That’s right, 
Mr. Burke! Yes! Mr. Pitt's the man to save 
England.” With a right loyal feeling also she 
resented, what then made its way into every house, 
the foul rhyming blackguardism of Walcot’s ‘‘ Peter 
Pindar.” What might be looked for at the hands 
of a mob, this lady—the Deacon’s wife—knew, 
for she retained a vivid recollection of the lord | 
George Gordon riots of ’80. 

‘*It was my lot,” she says, ‘‘to be in the midst | 
of those scenes of peril which, as they have left an | 
indelible impression on my memory, so have they | 
produced nervous affections which must last to the || 
end. It was midnight—our hearts failing: then || 
came the blast of trumpets —a pause — volleys || 
of musketry in the streets —a pause — another || 
volley. After these terrors of the night, came the | 
hanging the rioters at the corners of the streets. | 
It was my misfortune to witness one of these | 
melancholy executions . . . . And, now, will it be | 
credited,” asks this witness, in her simplicity, 
‘that persons were to be found so ungrateful to 
the Government which had protected them, as to | 
murmur at the means which had been adopted to | 
that end? Where would have been our liberties, | 
with our dwellings burning over our heads, andour | 
persons and property at the mercy of a lawless | 
rabble ?” 

One might suppose that the most thoroughgoing 
of Tories would have been content to leave this 
Deacon, and a wife such as this, and their young 
family at quiet in their home. Not so! On an 
afternoon, which I have not forgotten, a friendly 
neighbour—a churchman, too—called at the house 
to give the warning—if it might be of any service 
—that a town mob, headed and led by a noted 
rabscallion somebody, had vowed that they would 
burn the Deacon out of his nest before night ! They 
had already made their preparations for effecting 
their purpose, and might be looked for forthwith. 
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Then, why not instantly apply for protection to the 
local authorities ? Alas! who were these authori- 
ties? Miles away, at the nearest, and believed, if 
not to have instigated the riot, yet to look upon it 
with an amiable eye. Why not, then, attempt 
escape? Not in front, for the mob was at hand ; 
not from the garden, for this garden abutted upon 
**Clay Common,” where the scouts of the mob 
would be on the look-out. There could be no 
escape. Calm, courageous patience and self-com- 
mand should be in readiness for such an occasion. 
But the Deacon and his family had, moreover, 
been long used to find in a ‘‘ Family Bible” (now 
before me) what our modern critics tell us is not 
to be found in any old book, certainly not in so 
old a book as this, written nobody knows when, 
by nobody knows whom. 

The dreaded yells and the beating of a drum 
are at length heard at the head of the next street. 
The children of the family had crept to a narrow 
side-window : they catch a momentary glimpse of 
the mob, with its crimson flag, as it passes a garden- 
ground in that next street: a minute after, it 
turns the corner, and a pandemoniac yell gives 
notice that the rabble has just caught a sight of 
the Deacon’s house. Up it comes—a dozen ruffians 
or so in front: these are followed by a hundred or 
two—looking on, and looking out for sport and 
plunder. 

The house next to the Deacon’s, divided from it 
by the width of the two gardens, was at this time 
occupied by a reverend gentleman, whom I shall here 
call Dr. Rook; he was not—I am careful to say it— 
the clergyman of the parish. As the mob comes 
on, with drum and fife—pitchforks—burning brands, 
and a flag—this gentleman is seen standing at his 
door. He steps forward—he catches the eye of the 
foremost scaramouch, whose dilapidated hat is 
graced for the occasion with a blue ribbon, quite 
new. The fellow is not so far gone in liquor as 
would prevent him from approaching the steps in 
a reverential attitude: the mob holds itself back : 
music is dumb: a parley ensues— lasting per- 
haps five minutes, The much-honoured chief of 
the row bows to his superior, and returns to his 
coadjutors! The flag is lowered—the ‘‘loyal and 
religious ” erowd wheels about, and goes the way it 
came! That evening, no doubt, there was heard 
the voice of joy and thanksgiving in the tabernacle 
of the Deacon ! 

The next morning it was agreed in family council 
that it would be proper for the head of this rescued 
household to call next door; and, in behalf of the 
family—wife and children—to convey to Dr. Rook 
an expression of its gratitude for thus interposing 
his authority in its behalf. The Deacon knocks at 
his neighbour’s door ; but he is not admitted—even 
to the hall. Dr. Rook comes forth from the break- 
fast parlour: he does not listen to the Deacon’s 
gratitude, but thus cuts him short :—‘‘To say 
truth, Mr. , you are not much obliged to me 
for what occurred yesterday afternoon. The fact is 





this, that Mrs. Rook’s sister is our guest just now, 
and she is in a very precarious state of health; 
the nervous system, we fear, is seriously affected, 
and we thought that so much noise and uproar as 
might arise so near to us would be prejudicial 
to her. Good morning to you, Mr. ——.” Any 
such utterance as this, on any similar occasion, 
would at this present time be taken as indi- 
cative of a disposition not much differing from 
that which we attribute to the king of Dahomey. 
But we must not so understand the doings and the 
sayings of seventy years ago. A rugged, bearish, 
and ignoble temper, this utterance might perhaps 
indicate ; but it is quite likely that when Dr. Rook 
resumed his place at the breakfast-table, and re- 
peated what he had just said, Mrs. Rook and her 
‘‘nervous” sister—both of the ladies—threw them- 
selves back in their chairs, and roared with laughter 
(if ladies do roar) on hearing how cleverly the 
doctor had done the Deacon! We live in better 
times ; and a change for the better was even then 
making its eommencement. 

The English people—neither Whig nor Tory—but 
better than either, and always great on great occa- 
sions, was then coming to understand its position 
as related to France and its military dictator. 
What was then going on may best be understood 
in its detail, by changing our point of view. A few 
hours’ journey across the border will be enough for 
carrying us from a remote and decaying town in 
Suffolk, to a scene of much noise and stir, and, 
in a sense, to nearness to the roar of war. The 
successive expeditions to Holland had brought the 
eastern coast into immediate relationship with 
military operations abroad. These were followed 
by the threats of a French invasion. There could || 
be no peace with Buonaparte! This being the 
meaning of the war, and this the understanding of 
the people and of the Government, preparations 
against invasion were vigorously carried forward. 
Among these preparations was the erection of 
barracks on an extensive scale near Colchester. 
This position, as related to London and to the 
Thames, and to the Suffolk and Essex coasts, was 
chosen as tl.2 most central. Thirty or forty, some- | 
times fifty thousand men were often, during these 
years, housed in the Colchester barracks, and the 
overplus was billeted in the town. Thus it is that 
the scene changes from the dulness of a remote town 
in Suffolk, to the all-alive of a town with forty thou- 
sand red-coats crowding its streets : and thus, also, 
in place of the St. Edmund’s Bury weekly Toryism, 
and the Tory mobs, we—whoever it might be—were 
daily seeing such things as full-gallop arrivals from 
Harwich and abroad—generals and Government 
messengers in chaises and four; the marching of 
regiments into garrison, and the departure of troops 
for the continent ; the rattle of artillery trains, the 
thunder of artillery practice, and those most ani- 
mating of exhibitions, sham-fights, which then 
were near at hand to real fights. Then, beside these 
semblances of war, war itself came near to those 
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firesides in the town which happened to be fre- 
quented by military men ix garrison, or just come 
home. Thus did some of us at that time come to 
know something about such things as the expedi- 
tions to Copenhagen and the Duke of York’s doings 
in the Netherlands ; and then, and even more im- 
pressively, something of the customary fruits of 
war in the arrival of waggon loads of sick and 
dying men—the legless, the armless, the bandaged 
—to be put down upon straw in the streets and 
the market-place, until room could be made for 
them in the barrack hospital. 

A rumour of war-—war near at hand—wonder- 
fully quickens the pulse of a nation, and flushes the 
cheek (or pales it). Actual war, war near at hand, 
gives reality to what, in peaceful times, is looked 
at as only a holiday spectacle. War near to our 
homes has the property to convert vapid military 
parade into serious substance. At any time a turn- 
out of troops—infantry, cavalry, artillery—and a 
“review,” are more attractive than the best things 
of the theatre. But spectacles of this order touch 
as well the imagination as the feelings of spectators, 
when the fact is that, within a week or a few days, 
the course of events, whether in the shape of 
defeats or of victories, may besmear bright uniforms 
with mire and blood. You see this difference in 
the countenances of military persons, as well as in 
the looks of civilians. In time of settled peace, if 
you have to do with military men, it is far better 
to see them out of uniform, when the individual 
merits of the man are thought of, than to see them 
stalking about under their official guise of scarlet 
and embroidery. It is otherwise when war is hard 
upon us. Zhen the uniform, the glitter, the weapon, 
take a solid meaning from the occasion, and the 
accoutrement gets itself interpreted. 

The folio map of Essex [1777, sheet ix.] shows 
Boxted Heath, such as then it was, and such as it 
remained until of late. It is now for the most part 
enclosed, and under tilth. It used to be a breadth 
of heath, well adapted to military movements, as 
to its slopes, and the border of thick wood which 
skirted its eastern side. From the barracks and 
town this heath was about three miles distant. 
During the summer before the expedition to 
Holland, under the duke of York, a preparatory 
review of all the troops then in garrison, and 
a sham fight, was enacted upon Boxted Heath. 
Forty or fifty thousand men were said to be then 
on the ground, and the Duke ambled over the 
field in the centre of a numerous staff, whose names 
and honours I do not now affect to remember. A 
portly horseman was this second of the king’s royal- 
looking sons. So everybody thought as he headed 
the field that day. It was indeed a day of rain— 
rain of that sort which has come to be called a 
German rain, for it is affirmed that it seldom rains 
in England in the way in which it often rains in 
Germany. How did the water-spouts curve off 
from the corners of the cocked hats of the officers, 
even as they do from the lions of the church eaves ! 





Everybody was soaked to the skin quite early in 
the day. 

A rough-rutted way, leading from Mile End 
Heath to Boxted Heath, abuts upon the southern 
edge of the open country, near a wood—Langham 
Lodge Wood. The clumps and the hedges at the 
entrance of this lane afforded a good position for 
the sightseers ; and besides this advantage, a quick 
retreat might be effected into the safe shelter of 
the lane, in the event of a cavalry charge sweeping 
the ground too near to us. On the right hand, and 
within a furlong distance, was the wood which was 
occupied by ‘‘the enemy.” I will not say whether 
it was the famous 92d Highlanders, or the 96th, 
not less famous, to which had been assigned the 
danger and the glory of driving ‘‘the enemy” at the 
point of the bayonet from their position in Langham 
Lodge Wood ; but it is certain that the enemy was 
thence driven in great disorder, and probably he 
made good his retreat upon the lane toward Lang- 
ham Moor. The ‘‘casualties” of that day were 
not reported, although gunpowder enough to kill a 
thousand men was expended. The troops moved off 
to their barracks late in the day ; the royal duke to 
his head-quarters, the ‘‘Three Cups” (no innuendo) ; 
and we—civil-service lookers-on—returned to our 
homes, wet enough, and ‘‘highly gratified.” * 

It must have been a little earlier in the summer, 
that the same Highland regiment—92nd or 96th— 
had been gazed at, and greeted with the waving of 
white handkerchiefs from all the windows of Head 
Street and High Street, asit passed through Colchester 
to await there the order for embarkation. The march 
of troops in summer is usually arranged for muster 
at two o’clock in the morning, so as to reach 
quarters at breakfast. In this instance, the march 
ended at a late hour of a sultry evening. Rank and 
file, set square before entering the town, colours 
flying, and the bag-pipe a-going; the heavy tread of 
these men, exact to time, shook the casements on 
both sides the street, as they came on to their halt, 
and were billeted off to the public-houses in the 
town: the barracks were full. 

How did these Roman-looking and brave men 
return to quarters in Colchester? Not as beaten, 
or broken, or disgraced ; for the expedition, although 
a failure in relation to its object, brought no dis- 
honour upon the British arms, nor upon the duke. 
What was done had been well done, so far as valour 
and the bayonet might avail ; and French generals 
then learned, in part, a lesson which they learned 





* “Already the attention of the French (under 
Brune, in yo was attracted by the courage and 
address of the Highland regiments, who bravely fought 
up to the knees in water, and rapidly overcame the 
strongest obstacles, in their attack on the flank of the 
Republicans.”— ALIson, chap. xxix. It was in ad- 


vancing upon the Sand-dyke, under Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie, that this Highland regiment thus distinguished 
itself. I am free to believe, until better informed, that 
the very men that drove the enemy out of Langham 
Lodge Wood were those that soon afterwards drove the 
French before them on the Sand-dyke in Holland. 
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in full a few years later in Egypt, when British 

troops were again led by the same Abercrombie. 

But war fails not to exact its penalty upon those 

that undertake to work so terrible an engine, brave 
or not. In the November of this year, a train of 
waggons, crawling at the slowest pace, climbed the 
East Hill of Colchester, and was brought to a stand 
in the High Street, opposite St. Runwald’s, and as 
near as might be on the spot where so lately they had 
received their billets. These waggons were crammed 
with the sick and maimed, and the women, that a 
day or two before had been disembarked at Harwich. 

No military hospital was in readiness to admit these 
miserables! Trusses of straw were spread about in 
the market-place, and as many of the worst cases as 
this imperfect shelter might receive, were laid down 
to wait until better care could be taken of them. 
Those that were then in course of recovery from 
their wounds, limped about upon the pavements, or 
clustered and crouched in porches and corners by 
the shop doors. In comparing looks and visages— 
collating the sick with the wounded—it is the sick 
that appear to be the greater sufferers: it is these 
who, if you stand opposite to them for a moment, 
return your look of sympathy with a look of utter 
wretchedness. The wounded—after the surgeon 
has done his duty—have a cheering aspect ; it is 
pain and loss of limb they are enduring: but with 
the sick it is the failing powers of life that are in 
question. The struggle of life is deep seated, and 
the man is gone from the face ! 

We must go back now to the time of the luck- 
less expedition, under the earl of Chatham, to 
find an instance of war waged so near to the British 
shores as were the two invasions of Holland. 
Waterloo was not so near to us. May this long 
exemption from miseries of this order be still further 
extended! Yes, we shall all say Amen to such a 
wish and prayer as this! But how long a time is it 
that you ask exemption from the common fate of 
nations? How long? Until the end of all things! 

Denmark, and her handful of brave men, must 
be the victims whenever the bullies—her neighbours 
—think it will serve their purpose to deal with 
them by force of arms. So it was in 1801 ; and so, 
again, in 1807. Shall violence of the same kind be 
re-enacted in 1864? 

As to the political reasons of the British expedi- 
tions of 1801 and 1807, this paper, intended for the 
readers of Goop Worps, has nothing to do with 
them. Nor have I any wish to tell the story, which 
has been so well told once and again, of Nelson’s 
part in it, or of lord Cathcart’s, six years later; 
but it happens that a folio of miscellaneous prints, 
the store of many years, has conserved a large 
etching by an amateur military artist—with whom 
we had some acquaintance—a captain in the Royal 
Artillery, who had served in the three expeditions 
of 1800, 1801, and 1807. 

Captain Peter Fyers, of the Royal Artillery, gives, 
in this print, a plan of Copenhagen, with its fortifi- 








with these there is a view of the citadel, and beyond 
it the British fleet seen at anchor off the Crown 
Island. The purport of the engraving is to exhibit 
and to recommend Captain Fyers’s project for the 
construction of mortar-boats, better adapted, as he 
thinks, for an assault upon stone walls than were 
the bomb-ships employed on those occasions. Nor 
is it for me to dip into the professional question of 
what may be the most effectual means of dealing 
death into the heart of maritime cities, whether 
practised sixty years ago at Copenhagen, or quite 
lately in Japan. Civilised nations may come at 
length to recognise this rule, and to ‘‘ make it abso- 
lute,” namely, that guiltless dwellers in houses— 
men, women, and children—are, or ought to be, 
out of the reach of artillery and of musketry, of 
swords and of bayonets, and of the atrocities that 
are therewith connected. This artillery officer 
inserts an entry to this effect upon the margin of 
his etching : 

‘*Denmark refusing to trust her fleet to the pro- 
tection of the English, whilst there should be a danger 
of its being seized by the French, who were at the 
time collecting an army in Holstein, it became un- 
avoidably necessary to use force; and, after a 
bombardment of three nights (2nd, 3rd, and 4th of 
September, 1807) conducted by Lieutenant-Colonels 
Harding, Robe, and Cookson, during which above 
6000 shells and carcasses, and more than 300 of Mr. 
Congreve’s rockets, were thrown into the town, the 
garrison thought proper to surrender the fleet and 
naval stores.” Good, so far—if we are talking of a 
military exploit, and of a successful expedition! Our 
military friend did not undertake to give us, in his 
fire-side chat, the history of each of these six or 
seven thousand missiles, or to describe its perform- 
ances among the citizens of Copenhagen ; but of one 
of them—one out of the 300 of ‘‘Mr. Congreve’s 
rockets ””—he mentioned an incident: such things 
will be in war! A Congreve rocket—the first of 
those fired into the town—took its sweep along a 
street. A lady—people should not be so curious—at 
the unlucky moment looked out of a window, and 





this incaution cost her—her head ! 


The military etching “(dated Colchester, 14th | 
May, 1808,) just now mentioned, suggests an infer- | 





ence which should not be overlooked. On the fore- 
ground of the view of the citadel, the Danish gene- 


lord Cathcart, who had then established his head- 
quarters in the citadel. This point of time, therefore, 
was subsequent to the capitulation, and therefore it 
was after the three nights’ bombardment, in the 
course of which an eighth of the city had been 


people killed in their homes. Now, in this view of 
the citadel, which is rigidly accurate and not pic- 
turesque, the ramparts are seen to be graced with 
a thick growth of fine trees, and they, as it was 
midway in September, are rich in their summer 





cations, its citadel, and the approaches by sea, and 











ral of artillery is seen, with his orderly, about to pass || 
the drawbridge on a visit of ceremony or of duty to || 


reduced to ashes, and more than 1100 of the towns- | 





foliage. But if the citadel had been the object of || 
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attack, these trees would not have stood where they 
are seen to stand in this etching, but must have 
been levelled, torn, and burned. 

In turning from the view to the plan, it appears 
that the British bomb-ships off the Crown Island, 
and the five mortar-batteries ranged opposite the 
city, were so planted as to clear the citadel, and to 
do the whole of their work of fire and murder in 
the very heart of the town, and among the thickest 
of the population. By taking this course the British 
commander knew that he should touch the soul of 
the Crown Prince, whose fortitude gave way at the 
thought of a fourth night of mortar-practice upon 
his people. He capitulated therefore ; the Danish 
fleet, the arsenals, the stores were given up! The 
troops were re-embarked, the British fleet and its 
prey made good use of a fair wind, and cleared the 
Sound. Nothing, then, remained to be done but 
to show reason for this notable exploit in Parliament 

| and—at the bar of Europe! 

The almost sixty years that have elapsed since 
| this Copenhagen raid, have taken effect, in some 
| measure, upon what may be called the doctrine of 

war. It may be doubted whether, let the induce- 
| ment be what it might, any English ministry 

would, at this time, risk the consequences of per- 
petrating a similar violence. If now we must do 
such things as this, our armaments must sail away 
from home by 180 degrees of longitude! War will 
be war, so long as it is todo its work at all ; but 
the rough work of war is now done under the eye 
of public opinion, and its practices will be more or 
less horrible, and may be more or less stained with 
the blood of guiltless men, women, and children, 
according to the state of public opinion at home. 

We all wish to be rid of war, out-and-out, but this 

happy riddance cannot be effected at the moment. 
|| Meantime, there is something that may be done in 
the way of amending the manners and the morality 
of war, and of teaching it humanity. Instead of 
talking and writing impracticable sentiment about 
the ‘‘unlawfulness of war” in any case—instead of 
preaching and arguing for teetotalism in gun- 
powder—instead of affirming what nobody in his 
senses really can intend so long as the police with 
its bludgeons is looked to to put down a riot—in- 
stead of taking a course which does nothing but 
bring ridicule upon peace-making—we may all of us, 
in our individual places, profess, promote, cherish, 
and help forward that doctrine of a higher civilisa- 
tion which shall bring us to think of war—not 
as if it were the worst of all evils, which it is not, 
for subjugation is worse—but, as indeed it is, a 
terrible necessity when it must be resorted to, and 
a horrible crime when it is ruthlessly inflicted at 
the impulse of ambition or revenge. 

Already—in modern practice—war has come 
under rule and restraint. Its savageness is some- 
what tamed. Horrors must not be perpetrated (or 
not in the Old World); and this improvement is 
even now in course of forming itself into a prin- 
|| ciple, to the effect that the homes of a people—the 





_ were patiently, if not cheerfully endured, 





men, women, and children—the non-combatants, 
always and everywhere are to be safe, under the 


guardianship of armies, whether they be the 
assailants or the defenders of a country. We must 
all of us look to it that this doctrine is maintained. 
It was frightfully set at naught in the expedition 
of 1807; and if this averment were now con- 
tradicted, I might bring forth from its long obscu- 
rity this same military plan of the bombardment, 
expounded by the recollections of the time. In 
accordance with the notions of what was right at 
that time, this artillery officer did not believe it 
behoved him to offer any apology for what had 
recently been done at Copenhagen. I think (or am 
willing to believe) that if a military man, who 
might happen just now to be a guest at any of our 
firesides, were exhibiting to his home friends a 
similar plan of the operations at Copenhagen, he 
would hold himself bound to give some sort of 
answer to the question, ‘‘ What! did you actually 
erect these five or six batteries, with their forty- 
four mortars, in such a manner as to concentrate 
the fire of them—here—where I put my finger, upon 
the thickest of the population? Why did you not 
attack the citadel? Why did you not batter 
down the government buildings, the palaces, the 
museums? Why not fire in and among the 
shipping?” The military apologist of sixty years 
ago would have said, ‘‘To have done this, would 
not have answered our purpose. The Danish prince 
was known to be a man of feeling, as well as high 
courage ; he would have disregarded the demolition 
of public buildings, and of his palaces; but it 
touched him to see the thousands of his people 
made the victims of this attack. As to the harbours 
and the Danish fleet, it was our very errand to 
bring the ships off undamaged and in good con- 
dition.” May England never again win laurels 
thus dyed in the blood of towns-people! Our 
modern civilisation will not endure such things ; 
and if only we—namely, the millions of the British 
people, from coast to coast of the Island—firmly and 
continuously say such things shall not be done, such 
things will cease to be done. When such things 
shall have ceased to be done, then war will have 
been hedged in a little nearer, in preparation for 
its final exclusion from the circuit of the European 
Commonwealth. If indeed it be true, as military 
men may perhaps affirm, that if you thus tie the 
hands of the commanders of fleets and armies by 
restraints on the side of humanity, you ought not to 
send them forth at all, be it so; and then govern- 
ments will come to understand that an appeal to 
the sword is, when it must be made, a desperate 
necessity, warrantable only because in any such 
case it is a necessity. The war with Bonaparte—the 
first and the last—was so regarded by the mass 
of the people of England ; and thus it came to be 
spoken of as a ‘‘just and necessary war.” And 
because it was thus thought of, the sufferings it 
entailed, and the prodigious costs which it involved, 
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THE DURATION OF 


OUR COAL-FIELDS. 


By HENRY D. ROGERS, LL.D., F.R.S., &c., Professor of Natural History in the University of Glasgow. 


Few questions can be more interesting than that 
of the duration of our coal-fields, on which so much 
of the comfort and prosperity of the world depends. 
Before, however, attempting to consider it, it is 
necessary to furnish the reader, in as succinct a 
manner as possible, with some well-ascertained 
facts regarding the quantity of coal laid up in store 
in the great coal-fields of Europe and America. 


AMERICA. 

The United States, with its vast surface of 
3,000,000 square miles, has one square mile of coal- 
field to every 15 square miles of territory. 

Great Britain has one to every 30 of surface. 


Belgium has one to every 223 of surface. 
France has one to every 200 miles of surface. 





To approximate more nearly to any correct esti- | 
mates of the relative reserves of coal in the great | 
coal-fields of the world, we must compare the cubic | 
quantities they contain, deducing these from multi- 
plying their respective areas in square miles by 
their respective observed or assumed depths of 
available coal. Thus calculated :— 


Belgium (assuming her cozl-fields to possess the high 
average thickness asserted, of 60 feet of coal) con- 
tains about - 86,000,000,000 tons. 

France (with the same thickness) about 59, 000, 000,000. 

The British Islands (adopting 35 feet as the average 
thickness) nearly . 142,500,000, 000. 

According to Mr. Hull’s estimate the total supply 
is . 79,843,000,000.* 

Penns ylvania (computing her average of workable coal 
at 25 feet) has 316,400,000,000. 

Whole Appatachian Coal- Field (adopting the same 
proportion). 1,387,500,000,000. 

Great Middle Coal-Field of the United States in 
Indiana, Illinois, and Western Kentucky (also with 
an average of 25 feet of coal) . 1,277,500,000,000. 

Great Western Coal-Field in Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Arkansas, Indian Territory, and Texas, 
——s 10 feet as the mean thickness of the 

39,000,000,000. 

All po productive coal-fields of North America, 
about ° ° ° 4,000,000,000,000. 


AREAS OF THE CoAL-FreLtps.—NortH America. 
United States. 
“$q. Miles. Length. Max. bdth. 
Appalachian Basin . 465,600 875 180 
Middle Western Basin 51,100 370 200 


Towa, Missouri, and = 
a 3 913 650 200 


13,350 160 125 
. 3,000 


196,960 





* The apparent discrepancy in the calculation of the 
British total one of om of coal given by us in the above table, 
with that of Mr , derived from his valuable 
work on the Goal: Ficids of Great Britain, is attributable 
mainly to the circumstance, that our estimate relates to 
the gross amount of coal originally under the surfaces of 
the coal-fields, while his has reference to the net quan- 
tities now remaining and procurable, with allowance for 





waste, &c., aggregated together from his special data. 


Coal-Fields of the several States. 
Square Miles, 
100? 


Massachusetts and Rhode oon $ 
Pe aay lvania s ‘ 


Mergiond 
Virginia 
Kentucky ° 
Tennessce . 
Alabama 
Georgia 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Towa . 
Missouri e 
Nebraska . 
Kansas . 
Arkansas 
Indian Territor y 
Texas ‘ 


Total 206,939 
British Provinces. 


Newfoundland . ° ° 
Cape Breton . . ° ° ° . « a 
Picton ° P ° . . - 350 
Cumberland . 200 
New Brunswick, 6689 (only. a small part, 836 
apparently about §, productive) . t haat 


Square Miles. 
- 100? 


1686 


Square Miles. 


EvRope. 
Britain . “ 
France . - ‘ . F ° 
Belgium . 
a coal- field | 
Westphalia . 
Bohemia 
Saxony 
Spain 
Russia 


The relative superficial magnitudes of the coal- 
fields of the countries possessing coal, will be cleariy 
recognised if we compare them by seme simple unit 
of measure. Let this be 100 square miles, In this 
case,— 

Russia will be represented by 
Spain . 
Anthracite fields of Pennsyly ania 
Westphalia and Bohemia . 
Belgium . . ‘ 
France . ar 
Rhenish Prussia ° 
British: Provinces of North America. 
British Islands . ° ° 
Europe . ° ° ° 
Pennsy lvania . 
Appalachian coal-field . - « 556 
e entire coal-field of United States . 2,000 


The ratios of the actual quantities of coal in these 
coal-fields are approximately as follows :— 

Let the total store of coal in Belgium, computed 
at 36,000,000,000 tons, be our unit of meusure, 
then— 
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The amount of coal in Belgium being. 

In France it is less than ° 

In the British Islands it is less tha mm. 

In all Europe 

In Pennsylvania a little less than. ° 

In the Appalachian coal-field about 

In the Great Middle American coal- field i] 
about . 

In the Great Western American Basin ‘about 

In all the coal-fields of N. America about. 
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Upon the very interesting but difficult question 
of the probable duration of the coal supply to 
Britain from her own apparently so richly stocked 


|| coal-fields, very little need here be said. The 


subject has been aptly handled by Mr. E. Hull in 
his able treatise on the British coal-fields, and has 
been frankly and impressively discussed by Sir 
William Armstrong in his late inaugural address 


to the British Association. Both of these most 


competent authorities have made obvious to every 


|| student of the subject, what we ourselves have for 
|| years past felt convinced of, and have repeatedly 


publicly maintained, that the total supply of coal 


|| beneath the soil of Great Britain, at the present rate 
|| of growth of consumption, must become entirely 


spent or exhausted at the lapse of 200 or 300 years 


|| from this time. It demands but little arithmetic, 


if we accept the unassailable statistical facts already 
made known, to show that such result is inevitable. 


|| In the year 1855, the coal produced and consumed 


from the British collieries was reported at about 
64,333,333 tons ; in 1859, it amounted, we are told, 
to about 72,000,000 tons ; in 1860, to a little more 
than 80,000,000 tons; and in 1861, to upwards of 
83,500,000 tons ;* and now for the past year, 1863, 
just closed, the rumour is, that it will not fall short 
of 90,000,000 tons, at the lowest estimate. 

From these indisputable statements it is apparent 
that while in the first interval of four years up to 
1859, the average annual ratio of increase in the 
coal product was just about 2,000,000 tons ; this 
ratio has since materially augmented, being indeed, 
between 1860 and 1861, at the least 3,500,000 tons. 
In other words, we cannot doubt from all the data 
at present accessible, that the amount of the annual 
increase in this first half of the present decade is 
not less than 3,000,000, whereas in the second half 
of the previous decade it did not on an average 
materially exceed 2,000,000 tons. These figures 
teach us the impressive lesson, that the ratio of the 
augmentation is itself augmenting. But Sir William 
Armstrong assures us that the entire quantity of 
available coal existing in these islands, calculated to 
amount to about 80,000,000,000 tons, will, with a 
continued yearly increase in its consumption of 
2,750,000 tons, only last 212 years.+ Cordially 





* See a 2% read er the Society of Arts by Robert 


Hunt, F.R.S., Keeper of Mining Records, Government 
School of Mines. Sir William Armstrong’s statement at 
Newcastle differs somewhat from this, in that he cites 
Mr. Hunt’s statistics as showing that, ‘at the end of 
1861, the quantity of coal raised in the United Kingdom 
had reached the enormous total of 86,000,000 tons. 

+ Mr. Hull, in his recent article in "the “ Quarterly 
Journal of Science,” is “inclined to place the possible 





must we thank him for enjoining it upon the people | 
and the Government to look to it, that no needless 
and unwise wasting of a source of wealth, and 
power, and happiness, so precious, and yet so far |! 
from inexhaustible, should be imprudently per- | 
mitted to continue. 

Another very vital consideration, involving man’s 
ability to penetrate the crust of the earth to the 
great depths to which the observations and calcula- 
tions of miners and geologists teach us that the 
mineral treasures, the coal-beds, layers of iron-ore, 
and lodes of copper, &c., reach, is that of the 
globe’s undeviating, inevitable increase of tempe- 
rature as we descend into its bowels from the 
surface. No matter what the latitude, or climate, 
or elevation above the sea-level of the spot pene- 
trated by the mine-shaft, the rocky crust grows 
warmer at the swift rate of 1° of Fahrenheit on an 
average for each 60 feet of progress downwards. 
With this increment of temperature the natural 
warmth at a depth of 1800 feet is 30° higher than at 
the surface, or rather more than 80° of Fahrenheit ; 
that is to say, the miner is called on to exert his 
best muscular force, often in a constrained posture 
and debilitated by bad air, when the walls of the 
mine and the atmosphere around him are almost as 
hot as the air and soil at the equator in the shade. 

Besides this steady rise of temperature proper to 
the earth’s crust itself, there is an additional 
augmentation of warmth in all deep mines, produced 
by the increased density of the air. It appears to 
obey a constantly augmenting ratio with increase of 
depth, but within all ordinarily penetrated depths 
it averages about 1° of Fahrenheit for every 300 
feet of depth. At 2000 feet it amounts to 6°5°, and 
at 4000 to 13°16°. 

Now we know that an important portion of the 
coal in our deeper coal-basins, lies, according to the 
estimates I have quoted, at depths approaching, and 
even far exceeding, 4000 feet, and this is equiva- 
lent to an augmentation of the warmth to the miner 
of some 564° of the thermometer due to depth, and 
more than 13° due to increase of density in the air ; 
that is to say, equivalent to a temperature of about 
120°. This far surpasses that of any climate upon 
the earth’s surface, and is altogether too hot and 
relaxing for any human being to work in. 

Here, then, we encounter a formidable impedi- 
ment to the search after all this vast stock of deep- 
seated mineral wealth ; and there arises a pressing 
question, of the greatest importance to every indi- 
vidual and community interested in the mainte- 
nance of cheapness and plenty in the two great 
essentials to our social welfare, iron and coal: can 
this obstruction to deep mining be obviated by the 
aid of human ingenuity ? 

Until very recent days neither colliery proprietors 
nor mine engineers could see a way to the solution of 
this prodigious difficulty, but an invention, steadily 





maximum of production at 100,000,000 tons,” and thinks 
that there is therefore coal enough to last for cight cen- 
turies. 
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maturing towards practical success for several years | William Firth, Esq., and Company, of Leeds, 


past, and now at last working to the entire satis- 
faction of all who have examined its construction 
and principles, gives us a sanguine promise, indeed, 
a confident assurance, that it will achieve this 
blessed result, though only as one of the secondary 
results of its wonderful capacities. I allude to an 
ingenious invention lately completed in Yorkshire, 
and now being introduced elsewhere, for cutting 
coal in the collieries by machinery. 


its present high efficiency at the West Ardsley 
Colliery, in Yorkshire, the proprietors of which 





| in waste from hewing or “‘kirving.” 


This coal-cutting machine has been brought to | that gives the reciprocating motion to the piston 


are likewise the owners, part-patentees, improvers, 
and constructors of the mechanism. The pa- 
tentees are Firth, Donnisthorpe, and Co. The 
engine is a large iron cylinder, with a piston and 
piston-rod working to and fro in the cylinder, and 
carrying or driving a massive iron or steel pick, 
which cuts the coal, working long work in any 
desired direction, and at a very material saving 
The power 


and pick is highly compressed air, condensed by 


, | the steam-engine stationed at all collieries near 


Miner at Work—Old Manner of Working. 


the pit-mouth, and this elastic 
by slender pipes down the shaft or pit, and along 
the mine to the places where the coal is to be 


air is conveyed '! 


disturbed from its long repose and cut away from | 


the exposed edge or face of the seam. The com- 
pressed air is pumped by the steam-engine into a 


receiver at the pit-head during its otherwise idle | 


hours, or by its surplus power while drawing up the 
coal, or pumping out the water, from the mine, and is 
condensed to a tension of 45 or 50 lbs. to the square 
inch. It is led at the West Ardsley Company’s 
Colliery from the receiver, in metal pipes four and 
a half inches in diameter, down the shaft 80 fathoms 
(or 480 feet) deep, and thence in pipes of a less dia- 


quarter inch calibre bringing it to the cylinder of | 
the machine. This compressed air, when set free | 


at each alternating stroke of the piston, imparts to || 
the adjacent portions of the mine a pure, dry, cool 
atmosphere, from a well-known law of all airs or 
gases, that when compressed they develop heat of 
temperature, and that when expanding under a 
relaxation of pressure, they quickly acquire a state 
of comparative coolness. We have been told, indeed, || 


| in a paper descriptive of this mechanical coal-cutter, 


read to the British Association at its late meeting at 
Newcastle, that the air issues at a temperature very 


| little below the freezing point. 


The machine is supported by a cast metal frame || 
of great solidity and firmness, and is of a size and |! 


| weight proportioned to the thickness and hardness || 
meter to the workings, tubes of one or one and a; 


of the bed of coal to be cut. It is constructed so 
as to give the blow of the pick or cutter, either by 
| the pull or the push of the piston. ‘ 
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|| practice is that known as of the ‘‘oscillating 
|| cylinder” principle. 
|| biniag compactness of shape with a very small 





| whole structure rests upon wheels with flanges, 
| which are sometimes single sometimes double as 
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The form of engine hitherto found to unite the 
greatest degree of convenience with efficiency in 


It has the merit of com- 
amount of friction in the working parts. The 


the exigencies of the work demand. It is propelled 
forward or backward, as required, by a wheel and 





screw, on a ratchet and pinion, attached to one side 


| of the engine. On the opposite side is a vaive-screw, 


for regulating by the hand the admission and | 


A 


i 
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escape of the air and the stroke of the piston. The 
machine is also, in some specimens, made self- 
acting, much after the fashion of the steam-hammer. 
When working, the man seated upon the little 
stool in the rear of it, moves the ratchet screw con- 
nected with the gearing of the under-carriage, and 
thereby propels the whole machine along the little 
railway or train laid parallel to the front of the coal- 
seam, a small distance equal to the longitudinal nip 
or bite of the pick, and at each swiftly-repeated 
blow, this encroachment, of an inch or so, is re- 
newed to the end of the ‘‘benk” or working 
face. In seams of coal of a thickness not less than 
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New Manner of Working—The Coal-Cutting Machine. 


|| three feet, the driver or miner sits on a seat slid | 
|| into the end of the machine, but, in thinner coal- 
|| beds he must rest kneeling on a truck running on 
|| low pulleys or rollers, and travelling in the rear of 


the cutting-machine. 

The tram-road, carrying the coal-cutter, is made 
of T rails fastened upon cross sleepers. This rail- 
way is of a gauge which also suits the waggons in 
which the detached coal is carried away from the 
“benks” or faces, where it has been mined ; and 
when all the fragmentary coal is cleared away, the 
little railway, easily taken apart and reunited, is 
transplanted closer up to the face of the coal- 
seam, and the process of cutting by the engine is 
resumed. 

There are several distinct methods or plans of 





That which is best adapted for the full efficiency of 
the coal-cutting engine is what is technically called 
‘*long work,” or some modified form of this. 

Messrs. Firth, Donnisthorpe, & Co. much prefer 
this long-wall mode of mining wherever they em- 
ploy their apparatus ; and we conceive that every || 
judicious miner will admit that where the coal-bed 
has a good roof, no other plan of working the mine || 
can afford such grand facilities for the application 
of the machine. Its inventors see no difficulty in || 
adapting it to other commonly practised modes of 
mining coal. 

I shall not be doing this interesting invention 
justice if I do not advert, more explicitly than I 
have yet done, to the important assistance it is 
destined to furnish to the ventilating and cooling 





Sgrorking or mining the coal-seams in our collieries. | of all deep and over warm collieries. 
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An approximately correct notion of its efficacy as 
an aid to the ventilation of the working localities in 
a coal-mine, may be gained from the facts I have 
now to mention. 

One machine, working, we shall say, 90 blows of 
the pick per minute, discharges, of condensed air, 
about 100 cubic feet per minute, which imme- 
diately becomes 300 cubic feet of cold air at the 
normal density. Now an ordinary roomy colliery 
will employ at least five of these machines, a 


| number productive of some 1500 cubic feet of cold 


air per minute. But in a very well ventilated coal- 
mine of medium capacity, the average supply of 
good air to each working face is, or should be, 
about 2000 or 2500 cubic feet per minute. This 
proves that each machine is competent to supply 
from 12 to 15 per cent. of the ventilation, with this 


| all-important incidental benefit, that whereas the 


indrawn current of air acquires in its progress a 
warmer temperature, and grows progressively more 
foul and unwholesome, the air, let off by the ma- 
chine, arrives perfectly fresh, and pure and cool, 
precisely at the localities where the workmen are 
most in need of such an atmosphere. This cooling 
and purifying of the air at the precise spots where 
good air is so indispensable, magnifies this secondary 
function of the machine beyond the mere pro- 
portion of fresh atmosphere it contributes to the 
general ventilation. Observations and calculations 
from caréful experiments indicate that, in a coal- 
mine having a mean temperature of say 70 degrees, 
the reduction in the warmth of the general mass of 
air will amount to about five degrees, but in the 
immediate vicinity of the miners the cooling action 
is obviously much more than this difference. 
Another incidental advantage, the full importance 
and value of which we cannot over-estimate, is the 
power this strong jet of pure cold air must exercise 
to dilute and chill the ‘‘fire-damp,” or explosive 
compound of the native coal-gas and the atmo- 


| spheric air, and keep it below the proportions and 


temperature promotive of mine explosions. The 
inventors are fully aware of this valuable property 


| in their machine, and are now planning a method of 


projecting a portion at least of the ventilating puff 


| of the pure cool air where it will be most efficient 
| in counteracting the fire-damp. The writer of this 
| has seen the machine in operation, and he can aver 


that he was never in a colliery where the atmo- 
sphere of the coal-seams was so pure, so cool, and so 
wholesome to the respiratory organs ; and he asks, 
could a more ample, more convenient ventilation of 
the parts of a mine most needing it, be asked for? 

It is easy, from this wonderful attribute of the 
compressed air coal-cutting apparatus, to see that 
we may henceforth dispel all our long established 
misgivings as tc the capacity of the mining art to 
perforate the earth’s crust to almost any depths, to 
which we may inductively infer that the treasures 
of the deeper coal-fields anywhere descend. 

In a coal-seam three feet three inches thick, where 
1800 tons per week are cut and withdrawn, there is 





a saving of 27 men at the very unwholesome and 
severe toil of ‘‘pick work.” This amounts, we are 
informed, in the West Ardsley Colliery, to only 
about 10 per cent. of the whole number employed 
at the colliery, for all the other branches remain 
without any commensurate reduction in the numbers 
of their workmen. We are rejoiced to learn, more- 
over, that this is a real saving of the men, for they 
are transferred from a very severe and dangerous 
form of toil to more inviting kinds of labour; 
transferred, in fact, from the business of a collier to 
that more thoughtful and freer one of a mechanic, 
And this is done without any reduction in the 
wages of the miners. Every friend of the labouring 
classes, every well-wisher to human progress, must 
rejoice at the contemplation of inventions such as 
this, which so obviously tend to abate the hardships 
of the muscular human machine, and lift him to the 
higher level of a mind-employing and intelligent 
mechanic. 

To estimate aright the full value of any invention 
like this for facilitating and cheapening the mining 
of our *‘ fossil fuel,” we must take into view on the 
one hand the astonishing amount of wealth which 
this product represents, and the large and indis- 
pensable part it plays in creating new wealth. by 
bringing into operation a multitude of arts and 
industries, which but for it could not exist; and, 
on the other hand, the many benignant uses it 
fulfils in promoting human health and domestic 
comfort. The magnitude of our coal product will 
be recognised, and the high importance of econo- 
mising the getting it be duly appreciated, when we 
reflect that the past year’s yield of the British 
coal-mines has emounted to between ninety and one 
hundred millions of tons, that its value on sale as 
lifted from the mines cannot fall far short of some 
50,000,000/., and that the coal-trade employs, it is 
believed, at least 300,000 persons in working and 
distributing the coal alone. 

That this mechanical inyention for cutting the 
coal in the mine will prove a real blessing to 
the miner, must be obvious to every person who 
considers the nature of one of the chief perils 
which unceasingly besets the miner while at his 
task. By the process of ‘‘ hand-kirving” or hewing 
a cleft back into the coal-seam in some soft layer of 
the bed, the miner in cutting into it, say three feet 
in depth from the face, must make a crevice or 
excavation of usually from 10 to 12 inches in width 
at the front, tapering narrow towards the back. 
Now one of the commonest and least avoidable 
dangers to the life and limb of the miner thus carving 
into a coal-bed with his pick, and crouching under 
the face of the vast block of coal he is striving to 
detach, is the premature and sudden dislodgment 
of this great lump, weighing a ton and frequently 
much more, and the instantaneous slipping of the 
ponderous mass upon him, caused by the sloping; of 
the artificial floor he has been making. We are 
informed, in fact, that as high a proportion as 20 
per cent. of the lives lost in coal-mines arises from 
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this terrific crashing of the coal upon the helpless 
workman as he is courageously undermining it. 

In striking contrast with this source of danger, 
attended by so much waste of precious life, is 
|| the kirving or undercutting accomplished by the 
Mr. Samuel Firth, in his paper upon it, 
|| read at Newcastle to the British Association, assures 
us that the West Ardsley Machine, working in the 
|| Hetton Colliery upon a hard seam, did the ‘‘kir- 
ving” three feet deep with a groove of only three 
inches at the face and two inches at the back, 
|| giving an average cut of only two and a-half inches 
high ; whereas the average height of hand-kirving 
in the same coal-seam is about 11 inches. This 
|| saving of good coal from destruction is equal, he 
tells us, to ninepence per ton upon the whole yield 
| of the coal-seam. In the West Ardsley seam the 
| saving by the machine process of cutting amounts 
|| to one shilling per ton, on the yield of the codl-bed. 

To get a just notion of the wonderful strength, 
speed, accuracy and economy, with which this beau- 

tiful piece of mechanism, the coal-cutter, does its 
|| task, one must go isto one of the collieries where 
the invention is used, and behold it, as the writer 
did, performing smoothly and easily its regular 
|| routine work. Sitting near it, watching its move- 
ments, noting the deep yet slender groove it so 
| swiftly cuts in the solid coal, and timing accu- 
| rately its expert and quickly-repeated strokes, 

and then measuring the work done, the beholder’s 
|| surprise at its amazing efficiency increases until it 


|| is presently lifted to admiration and enthusiasm.* 
A purely incidental accompaniment of the swift 
hard blows given respectively by the human machine 
|| and the iron one as they swing their picks into the 
|| coal, betrays in a curious manner the amazing dif- 


ference in the energy of their strokes. At each 
|| blow the miner delivers, he suddenly, as so many 
|| workmen do, relaxes his fully inflated lungs, and 
|| pants loudly. So likewise the machine, but at 
|| every stroke it gives, the condensed air of three 
atmospheres’ pressure escaping, makes a noise by 
|| its sudden emission somewhat of the tone and 
|| loudness of a highly excited bull-dog. 

|| The machine, when we inspected it, was for the 
|| greater part of the time working at the astonishing 
|| speed of 120 strokes per minute, or at the rate of two 
a second ; and it cut a remarkably regular smooth 
groove, or narrow incision, always twenty inches 
deep, into the coal seam, and not exceeding two 
inches, or two and a-half in width, throughout the 
entire line of its course along the face of the coal. 
By a second traverse of the face of the coal, this 
groove is deepened to thirty inches, and by a third 
to thirty-six inches, or one yard. The miner, or, 
more strictly speaking now, the engineer, who sits 
on a little seat attached to the rear of the machine, 
and controls its progress and the speed of its 





* Through the kindness of William Firth, Esq., of 
Burley Wood, Leeds, I am enabled to give an engraved 
— of this very interesting invention. (See 
Pp. 





stroke, is able by this mechanism in the colliery I 
visited (the West Ardsley, near Leeds) to ‘ kirve,” 
or undercut the coal, to the extent of fifteen or 
twenty yards per hour. This is his regular average 
rate of work. Now, a good skilful miner, employ- 
ing the hand-pick, ‘‘kirves” in such a seam about 
seven and a-half yards per day, working eight hours, 
or a little less than one yard per hour, so that the 
machine, in the amount of cutting it can effect, is 
equal to at least fifteen or twenty able-bodied men. 

But this greatly increased efficacy or quickness 
of the mining process is only one of the several 
high advantages attending this invention. To the 
humane beholder it is still more impressive and gra- 
tifying, in the contrast it exhibits between the safe 
and comfortable state and action of its director, 
and the very dangerous position and severe toil of 
the pickman working by hand. Few forms of 
manual labour surpass, in their arduousness of 
muscular exertion, in their painful constraint of 
attitude and movement, in their liability to acci- 
dent and death, and in their habitual and unavoid- 
able filthiness, the toilsome struggle of the indus- 
trious, lonely pickman, whose hard lot has consigned 
him to pass his working hours hewing with violent 
efforts into a hard seam of coal, in a badly venti- 
lated mine. If the coal-bed measures only three 
feet, or less, as many profitable ones in our British 
coal-fields do, the miner can by no possibility stand 
erect, or fling his pick into the coal with any 
approach to natural, easy, and effective freedom of 
movement in his arms and body. On the contrary, 
he must sit crouched, or doubled upon his knees, 
or cramped down upon his hams, and in those 
half-paralysing postures, wield, or try to wield, his 
heavy pick with an awkward and unsteady swing. 
Let a person but witness the two processes of 
mining, as the writer of this notice did, in the same 
slender bed of coal, and the contrast will impress 
him, as offering one of the finest illustrations within 
the wide field of modern improvements, of the bless- 
ings which invention can confer in mitigating the 
hardships, and abating the brutalising toil to which 
the human body is still so frequently subjected. 

In taking leave of this interesting invention, we 
cannot refrain from adverting to the important 
question, how will the mining populations of this 
and other countries accept it? Will they esteem it 
a friend sent to ameliorate their heaviest, most 
prostrating form of toil, or will they regard it asa 
rival and anenemy? We think they will view and 
welcome it as a pain-relieving benefactor, for well 
do they know the severities of their profession. 
The mining class are fully aware that the strain 
upon their physical strength is unnaturally severe, 
ever tending to enfeeble their health, and shorten 
their days, and we cannot doubt, that every lesson 
of experience and every wholesome instinct will 
impel them to greet and to accept not only this, but 
all similar labour-lightening inventions, as blessings 
dispensed to them from On High, through this 
world’s human agencies. 
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EVENINGS WITH WORKING PEOPLE IN THE BARONY CHURCH. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
FOURTH EVENING.—THE STORY OF THE PRODIGAL SON. 


I mAvE already addressed you on the first portion 
of the fifteenth chapter of the Gospel of St. Luke, 
and explained the peculiar circumstances which led 
our Lord to utter those parables contained in the 
chapter, ot which that of the Prodigal Son is the 
last. 

I shall now give you an exposition of this most 
touching and glorious portion of our Lord’s teaching. 


LOST CONFIDENCE. 

*‘ A certain man had two sons; and the younger 
of them said to his father, Father, give me the por- 
tion of goods that falleth to me.” 

This young man lost confidence in hisfather. He 
did not believe that he could be so happy in the 
fulness of his father’s house, and in the enjoyment 
of his portion of goods there, as he would when 
spending it, according to his own likings, in a far 
country. 

This is a picture of a sinner’s falling away from 
God through unbelief. He loses confidence in God 
as his Father. He ceases to trust in his good-will 
towards him, or to believe in the reality of his wish 
to make him good and happy, and to give him, 
according to the riches of his grace, through Jesus, 
the best things in the best way, at the best time. 
He thus departs from God, first of all in ixeart, and 
desires to enjoy the portion of his goods without a 
sense of his presence, a wish for his blessing, or a 
thought for his glory. His secret prayer is,—not 
expressed indeed in words, and not consciously, per- 
haps, in thought, but nevertheless really in acts,— 
**Lord, give me my portion of goods, and let me use 
that portion as J will. Give me my body, and let 
me gratify its appetites ; give me my mind, and let 
me employ its powers; give me my heart, and let me 
pour forth its affections; give me my time and 
talents ;—and let me employ all according to my 
own wishes, and as I think best for my own 
pleasure.” This is lost confidence ! 

“‘Take heed, brethren,” says the Apostle, ‘lest 
there be in you the evil heart of unbelief, in depart- 
ing from the living God.” For this unbelief is in- 
deed “‘ the evil heart ;” it is essentially evil, and the 
source of all sins, the root of all misery. What is 
the real source of discontent, in which the bitter cry 
is heard :—‘* What shall I eat and drink, and where- 
withal shall I be clothed?”—Lost confidence in 
God our Father, who knoweth that we have need 
of all these things! Why is it that we fall into 
grievous error, which tends to ruin the soul ?—Be- 
cause of lost confidence in our Father’s wisdom to 
teach us, and a consequent leaning as ‘‘ fools,” on 
our own understanding. Whence arises hopeless 
despair ?—From lost confidence in our Father’s love 








and mercy to give us all good! Confidence in God | 
is the soul’s life: want of confidence the soul’s | 
death. The one is union with God; the other | 
separation, The one is heaven ; the other hell! 

THE GOODS DIVIDED. 

** And he divided unto them his living.” 

It is sufficient for my present purpose, to notice 
merely the fact, that the younger son got all he 
asked. He asked the portion of his goods, and his 
father granted his request. Strange! you are dis- 
posed perhaps to exclaim. Yet does not God thus act 
towards the sinner? Ah! it is a very solemn fact 
that He does so. If the sinner rebelliously insists 
upon it, God may permit him to eat of his own way, 
and be filled with his own devices. The body of the 
prodigal is not slain, nor his mind destroyed, nor his 
affections rooted out, nor his time ended, nor his 
talents taken away, on the day when he presump- | 
tuously seeks to enjoy all, without God. Unless he | 
** chooses the fear of the Lord,” he cannot be forced | 
by any outward compulsion to do so. Jesus did not | 
force the young man who came to Him for eternal 
life, to sell all he had, and to take up his cross and 
follow Him. Nor did He compel Judas to resign | 
his thirty pieces of silver, but said to him, ‘* What | 
thou doest, do quickly.” Let us take heed! If, 
despising his counsels, neglecting his warnings, and 
treating lightly his messages, and losing confidence 
in his fatherly love, we insist upon getting the 
portion of our goods, to dispose of them according 
to the inclinations of our own selfish, deceitful, 
and desperately wicked heart,—then may God, in 
righteous judgment, permit us to have our own way, 
and give us the portion which we desire to possess 
without himself! But ‘“‘the backslider in heart 
will be filled with his own ways.” So was it with 
this Prodigal Son. 





THE DEPARTURE. 

**Not many days after, the younger son gathered 
all together, and took his journey into a far country.” 

This departure from his father was the necessary 
and immediate result of lost confidence. It is 
so with every man who loses his trust in God. 
“‘The evil heart of unbelief” is soon evidenced 
by his openly “departing from the living God.” 
But how, it may be asked, can we depart from 
God? ‘* Whither shall we go from his Spirit, 
or flee from his presence?” It is true that we 
cannot so depart from God our Father, as to be 
concealed from his sight; for “‘his eyes are upon 
the ways of man, and He seeth all ‘his goings.” 
**There is no darkness nor shadow of death, where 
the workers of iniquity may hide themselves.” 
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Could the sinner, terrified by the consciousness of 
the Divine presence, fly with the rapidity of light 
to the uttermost parts of the sea, there he would 
meet the same God. That all-seeing Eye ever 
searches us: that omnipotent Hand is ever ‘“‘ laid 


| upon us ;” ‘* He besets us before and behind.” In 
| one sense, then, we can never depart from God. 


But we may yet do so in another. We may depart 
from Him in spirit, by forgetting Him, forsaking 


_ his ways, and ceasing to have any holy and loving 
| communion with Him. Though we cannot blot the 
; sun out of the blue vault of heaven, we may never- 
| theless shut our eyes, and seal them against his light 
| and beauty; and, as far as we are concerned, this 
| would be the same as if the sun ceased to illuminate 


our path, or to be the light of the world. And thus, 


| too, may we depart from a friend, by shutting him 


out of our hearts. What though he may dwell 
with us in the same home, what though we may hear 
his voice, or come into contact with his person, yet 


| if we have no communion whatever with him in 
| spirit, how wide is the distance which separates us! 
| And thus the sinner departs from his Father. 
| shuts his heart against his light and love. He ceases 
| to cultivate acquaintance with Him, by meditating 


He 


upon his word and ways, by walking with him in 


| loving obedience, or by enjoying communion with 
| Him in prayer. 
| “He forgets God,” and lives practically ‘‘ without God 


‘** God is not in all his thoughts.” 


in the world.” It is true, God ever sees him, and 


| daily provides for him, causing ‘‘the outgoings of 
| the morning and evening to rejoice over him,” and 


speaks to him by his works of creation and provi- 
dence, by conscience, by his Word, by friends and 
ministers, by mercies and afflictions, and ‘‘ spares 
him as a man spares his son;” but the sinner is 
blind and sees Him not, deaf and hears Him not, 
hard-hearted and loves Him not! He has taken his 
journey to a far country. 

The prodigal did not immediately depart. He 
waited for some days, though ‘‘ not many days.” 
Neither does the man who loses faith in God 
manifest at once, by any outward acts, his lost 
confidence. For some time he may keep up the 
outward forms of love. He may come before God 
as his people come,—but his heart is far from Him! 
He may engage in those outward duties which are 
the natural expressions of a loving and obedient 
soul,—but the living spirit is wanting! God’s 
service is a drudgery, for it is not the service of 
sonship. He may have a religion of many works, 
but he has not any work of true religion. God hath 
departed from him; for he hath departed from God! 


LIFE IN THE FAR COUNTRY. 

‘He took his journey into a far country, and 
there wasted his substance with riotous living.” 

Self cannot suffice for self. We must have some- 
thing without us to support the spirit within us. 
Therefore he who gives up serving God as a son, 
immediately serves Satan asaslave. ‘Two evils” 
are necessarily committed by the sinner who gives 





up God: the one is, that of forsaking the ‘‘ fountain 
of living waters,” which is soon followed by the 
other, that of ‘‘hewing out cisterns, broken cisterns 
that can hold no water.” It was so with the 
prodigal. He separated from his father, and then 
‘* wasted his substance in riotous living.” It is so 
with sinners. All waste their substance, though it 
may be in different ways. They waste their bodies 
by riotous living; by mad intoxication, or by sen- 
suality, in its degraded or more refined forms ;— 
they waste their money, by appropriating all to the 
service of mere self, to gratify their vanity, ambition, 
or luxury ;—they waste their time, by idleness, or 
by the pursuit of everything save “‘the one thing 
needful ;”—they waste their influence over others, 
and in society, by using it in the cause of evil, 
and seldom, if ever, in spite of opportunities innu- 
merable, in the cause of good for its own sake ;— 
they waste their affections, by bestowing them on 
unworthy objects ;—and they waste their mental 
powers, by neglecting their cultivation, or by de- 
voting them solely to paltry and perishable ends. 
THeir whole life is an extravagant waste of every 
talent,—a perversion of every gift,—the destruction 
by wild riot or slow decay of the immense sub- 
stance which the Master has given his servants 
to occupy till He comes. Verily, ‘treasures of 
wickedness profit nothing!” ‘‘For what profit is 


it if a man gain the whole world and lose his own 
And it is this death which many men call 


soul.” 
** life 1” 

But every prodigal who thus seeks life in a far 
country, finds emptiness of heart and spirit, and no 
peace! It was so with him whose history we are 
considering. 


THE FAMINE. 

“And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty 
famine in that land, and he began to be in want.” 

He did not, at once, spend all his substance. It 
lasted some time. He was in a land of famine, 
indeed, but that famine did not touch him for a 
season. It reached him, however, at last, and he 
**began to be in want!” Nor does the sinner who 
departs from God, at first experience the famine 
which essentially \ longs to the ‘‘far country” to 
which he has wandred. He has substance suffi- 
cient to banish for a time, however short, the 
cravings of his higher nature. The fascinations of 
society congenial to his mere earthly mind ; the 
love of the creature filling up his mere earthly 
affections ; the indulgence of more refined tastes ; 
the excitement connected witb dissipation,—in all 
this wasting of his substance, there is a partial filling 
up of his wants, and there seems even to be an 
abundant supply for him until the end of life. 

But a change, sooner or later, must come, when 
even he suffers from the ‘‘mighty famine,” which has 
desolated that far country since the beginning of the 
world, and reduced every dweller in it to beggary. 
When the prodigal sees all the water of his pleasure 
run out, and the broken cistern alone remaining, 
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then he is compelled to feel that ‘‘it is an evil and 
a bitter thing to forsake the Lord his God !” 

He began to be in want! And what is this great 
want of the sinner? What, let me ask, is the want 
of the eye which is closed against the light? Put 
gold upon the eye, does that supply its want? Give 
food to it, or cover it with purple and fine linen, 
do these things supply its want? No! But give it 
the light again, and that will do it, or nothing will. 
And just as the eye is made for light, so is the soul 
made for God! Give to the soul all created things, 
and pour at man’s feet the treasures of earth, and 
adorn his body with the finest apparel, and give him 
sumptuous fare every day, and permit music and 
art to do their utmost to please him,—is his want 
therefore supplied? The experiment has been tried 
for six thousand years, and it has utterly failed ; 
and must fail, because there is a God! When not 
loving Him, there is a yearning in man’s nature, 
which nothing else can satisfy—a gnawing hunger 
for some food not yet obtained—a deep thirst for 
some fountain never yet drunk from. And all 
creation cannot fill up this want of an immortal 
spirit, which even in its very misery thus uncon- 
sciously seeks after the infinite God ! 

I do not say that every man knows this secret of 
his sorrow or of his joy. The babe who cries out 
in its uneasiness, does not know, and cannot tell, 
why it suffers, and those who minister to it are 
often as ignorant. Neither may the unhappy 
sinner know what he wants, and his friends may 
not be any wiser. But this much, at least, he 
knows, that as a man he wants something which he 
has never yet possessed. His very wretchedness 
and agony of mind witness to this. They are the 
signals of distress from one who has made shipwreck 
of his faith! It is also true—too true—that the 
sinner may disbelieve when he is told that God is 
the only supply of his want; and he may also refuse 
to return to God, or open his heart to Him ; but it 
is nevertheless equally true, that until his heart 
finds God, it will search in vain, though it search 
for ever, for any other food to satisfy its hunger, or 
for any other water to assuage its thirst! ‘‘'There 
is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked.” 
But ‘‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
soul is stayed on thee, because he trusteth in 
thee!” 

HELP IN FAMINE. 

**He went and joined himself to a citizen of that 
country, and he sent him into his fields to feed 
swine.” 

To feed swine was a most degrading employment 
for a Jew. The citizen of the far country thus 
helped the prodigal only by degrading him. 

The sinner’s progress in sin and misery is here 
vividly described. This fellowship with the citizen 
of the far country represents that period in his 
history when, becoming more hardened in evil, he 
becomes the ‘‘companion of fools,” and seeks the 
friendship of those who will quiet the risings of 
conscience, by ridiculing the fears which it creates 














and by applauding the vice which it condemns ; 
who will help to drown every care in draughts of 
maddening liquor, or silence the secret anguish of 
the heart, by the song and excitement of midnight 
revelry. If the ‘‘fellow-citizens of the saints” are, 
under God, our best helpers to keep us within the 
holy precincts of our Father’s home, so are the 
citizens of the far country the most common and 
influential means, in the hands of Satan, for ruining 
and degrading all prodigals who associate with 
them. How many broken-hearted wanderers have 
in their hour of bitterness or of penitence, remem- 
bered ‘‘ bad companions” as the chief instruments 
of their crimes! The cell, the hulk, the penal 
colony, the scaffold, have echoed the same con- 
fession. How many, too, who began their Christian 
course apparently under every prospect of advancing 
from strength to strength, and from glory to glory, 
have been gradually alienated from God, by the 
subtle influence of a friendship which, without being 
characterised by riotous living, was at least worldly 
and godless. Many a wife, many a husband, by 
such unholy alliances, have been kept for ever in a 
far country, never, never to meet in their heavenly 
Father’s home! ‘Be not unequally yoked with 
unbelievers.” ‘*The companion of fools shall be 
destroyed.” For what can those citizens do, who 
are ‘‘strangers and foreigners from the common- 
wealth of Israel,” to relieve the wants of this poor 
prodigal? His want they do not understand, and 
so they cannot help to supply it. Alas! they 
ouly degrade him, and sink him deeper and deeper. 
They have no home for his heart ; but send him to 
the naked plains. They have no employment to 
engage his great powers; and they give him, ac- 
cordingly, the lowest work of the lowest slave. It 
would not have been so in his Father’s home! In 
his service, and in his alone, is ‘‘ perfect freedom,” 
dignity, and joy! Oh! poor prodigal, hast thou 
not found itso? What have thine ungodly friends 
done for thee? what have they given thee? what 
peace afforded thee ? what enduring good bestowed 
on thee? what sacrifices made for thee? Would thy 
God and Saviour, whom thou hast forsaken,— 
would thy Christian friends, whom thou hast 
despised, have so treated thee? Thou hast tried 
the one in vain; I beseech thee to try the other, 
and thou shalt not be put to shame ! 


HUSKS. 

**He would fain have filled his belly with the 
husks that the swine did eat.” 

But he could not. Husks are food for beasts, but 
not for men. And such is the character of every 
kind of food which the sinner, who rejects God’s 
will as his “meat and drink,” would “ fill” himself 
with. Mere husks! Wealth, honours, fame, science, 
art, society, business, self-indulgence, creature-love, 
—all, all are husks when not received from God, 
with his blessing, ahd enjoyed according to his 
will. Of themselves, they are utterly unfit to sup- 
port the soul, The sinner would fain fill himself 
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| with these, but he cannot. Having ‘‘ perverted his 


| way,” he may “‘fret against the Lord,” who 
|| righteously permits him to eat the fruit of his way; 
| and this does not cure, but increases his misery, 
| and makes it the more devilish, Well might the 
_ poet exclaim, who all his life had so lived and 
| suffered, — 


“‘ We wither from our youth—we pine away; __ 
Sick, sick—unfound the boon, unslaked the thirst!” 


The sinner speaks of the pain and difficulty of 
| serving God, and pictures, in colours startling to 
|| flesh and blood, the agony and self-denial of dying 
| daily, and of carrying the cross. But does he 
'| not speak of what he has never experienced? The 

whole Church of the living God in every age, 
|| who have tried this life, declare, with one voice, 
|| that it is liberty, peace, and joy unspeakable! But 
| all men have partaken of the sinner’s food, and 
'| experienced, in some degree, life without God, and 
| they know it to be abject slavery,—bitter misery ; 
| and that Satan and self are the worst and most 
| eruel masters men can serve! What a slavery is 
|| self-will !—what a gnawing at the heart are un- 
|| satisfied desires !—what wretchedness in the appe- 
|| tite for sinful gratifications growing stronger and 
| stronger, while the pleasure which is ever hoped 
| for from them is growing fainter, the sense of the 
| horrible nature of the bondage is ever recurring, 
|| and the power of throwing off that bondage 
| is ever diminishing! Oh! what sights must be 
| seen—what agonies endured—what battles fought 
| by the man who forsakes God! In vain—in vain 
| he would seek to fill himself with the husks of sin,— 
| he cannot! His heart being empty of God as his 
| portion, all creation, we repeat it, must to him be 
| husks! And yet, is it not merciful in God, as 
] well as just, to permit misery to abound to the 
|| sinner, so long as he loves sin? Is not this a testi- 
mony at once of God’s hatred to the sin, and his 
|| desire that the suffering it brings should, if possible, 
lash the criminal away from it, to Him who has 
|| mercy to pardon and grace to help. 


SELFISHNESS. 

‘*No man gave unto him.” 

The husks had failed—the citizens could give no 
more. The watchword of the far country is, ‘‘Every 
man for himself ;” while the household word of the 
Father’s home is, ‘“‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
“No man gave unto him!” What a picture of the 
selfishness of the sinner !—for sin is essentially self- 
ish. Self always takes, and is ever getting poorer ; 
\| love is ever giving, and is ever getting richer. Self 
thinks it more profitable to receive than to give ; love 
|| knows it is ‘‘more blessed to give than to receive.” 
| Self may bestow much ; but love alone can bestow it- 
self. Where this divine grace of love is wanting, how 
|| small is the sympathy between man and man! How 
small is the sympathy of the mere worldly man for 
|| the old companion of his guilty pleasures, when he 
is overtaken by misfortune, and can no longer con- 
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tribute his share to add to the enjoyment of his 
fellows ; and how small are the sacrifices which he 
is disposed to make, with no hope of remunera- 
tion save the gratitude of a broken heart! Who 
of his associates in guilt tends him in his sickness; 
mourns with him in his sorrows; pours oil into 
his woun js ; drops a tear, even of affection, on his 
grave ; or cherishes his memory when he is gone? 
And no wonder; for the sinner was as selfish as 
themselves, and gets but what he gave. Oh! how 
loving seem those “riotous livers” as the glass 
goes round, and as they pledge each other to lasting 
friendship! They call each other friends and bro- 
thers ;—but, alas! the thread which binds them is 
a mere gossamer, which a breath may sever. Let 
the working man who spends his wages among such 
‘* friends’’ be ruined in body and soul, and when he 
is gone, the dead dog is hardly less missed, or less 
cared for, than he. Will they sing a song less at 
their next jovial meeting because he is away? or 
take asingle thought whether he is miserable or 
happy, ruined or saved for ever? Does he ask their 
sincere love—their hearty sympathy—their bro- 
therly aid—their purse to relieve his famished 
family, or their prayers to relieve his famished 
soul? He asks in vain! They have got out of 
him all he can give them, and now “no man will 
give to him!” Be assured, that sin, whatever mask 
she may wear, is selfishness in disguise—and that 
the only hearts we can depend upon through the 
trials and struggles of our earthly life, are those who 
are really possessed by the spirit of Him who died 
for sinners,—a love this which ‘‘suffereth long and 
is kind ;” ‘‘seeketh not her own;” “ beareth all 
things ;” ‘‘endureth all things ;” a love which ‘“‘never 
fails,” and which adds to its own inexhaustible 
riches while pouring them into the empty hearts of 
others ! 
THE AWAKING, 

‘* When he came to himself.” 

The prodigal had sunk to the lowest state of 
degradation and misery. He had been like one ous 
of his mind—mad! And who so mad as a sinner 
set upon the indulgence of his evil desires? Con- 
sider only, in the light of eternal truth, the history 
of any man who spends his life in seeking to obtain 
peace for his immortal spirit in what is seen and 
temporal ; and itis a moral madness of the most 
terrible kind. It is a pursuit of shadows—a grasp- 
ing at bubbles—a building upon quicksands—a 
believing in mere dreams. Is it not madness to seek 
peace where misery alone has ever been found ?—te 
act against the dictates of reason, and the convic- 
tions of conscience, and the findings of experience? 
To know that there is a hell, and yet to rush into 
it,—that there is a heaven, and yet to fly from it,— 
that there is to be a day of judgment, and yet to 
treasure up guilt for it,—that there is a Saviour, 
and yet to despise Him,—that there is a God who 
loves us, yet to cherish a carnal heart at enmity to 
Him,—that there is a Saviour, yet to refuse Him, — 
a Holy Spirit, yet to reject Him! And all for 
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what ?—For self, for riotous living, or for feeding 
on husks with swine! This is the incredible mad- 
ness of sinners. 

But we may view the coming of the prodigal to 
himself, as a finding of himself the moment he re- 
solves to find his Father. He had gone to a far 
country to find ‘‘ self” in everything; but he lost 
himself in the pursuit of his own shadow. And this 
is true of every man who imagines that the best way 
to love self, is not to love God. In thus seeking to 
gain his ‘‘life,” he loses it. He does not get what he 
desires, and he does not desire what he gets. Mere 
self is the blindest guide to self, the greatest cheat, 
the poorest provider, the most cruel tyrant! Sel- 
fishness is self-destruction,—its wisdom, folly ; its 
independence, slavery; its sources of happiness, 
dried up cisterns ; and its promises, vain delusions. 
We never find ourselves, or possess ourselves, or 
enjoy ourselves, until we cease to seek ourselves, 
and with a single eye, seek God. In all things we 
shall find our good, when in all things we find our 
God ; and we shall succeed in doing what is pleas- 
ing to ourselves, only when we begin by, and 
steadily aim at, doing what is pleasing to our 
Father. 

THE QUESTION OF HOPE. 

** How many hired servants in my father’s house 
have bread enough and to spare, and I perish with 
hunger !” 

There can be no repentance without some hope— 


some apprehension of mercy. Sorrow for sin is 
inseparable from seeing the love of God to us as 
sinners. Oh! there was life to the spirit of the 


prodigal in that word ‘‘Father!” He had still 
a father, who had not changed—who had still 
abundance to give, and a loving heart to give 
it. The light of love again rests upon the old 
forsaken home! He no longer thinks of it as a 
place from which he desires to depart; but to 
which he would gladly return. The confidence 
which, for a time, was lost, again begins to dawn 
upon his disconsolate heart, and to give it some 
drops of comfort. He asks himself, Why he, who, 
in spite of all his wanderings, was still a son, should 
not partake of some of the bounty which his father 
liberally bestowed upon his hired servants? Every 
objection and difficulty vanished before the glad 
thought that he had a Father. It was enough ! 
A father’s heart contained a pledge for every need- 
ful blessing. 

And thus it is with the lost sinner when he comes 
| to himself. He asks, ‘‘Why should I be a miserable 
lost sinner, when I, too, have a Father able and 
willing to save ?—Why should I be weary and heavy 
laden, burdened by my guilt, when my Father is 
willing to pardon me as well as others?—Why 
should I be wretched and unhappy, when my 
Father is able to give me peace ?—Why should I be 
overcome by sin when my Father is able to give me 
strength to overcome it?—Why should thousands 
be streaming into my Father’s house, and I shut 
out of it?—Is there not ‘bread enough and to 





spare?’” There is, for God is still our Father. 
When we were baptized in childhood, and long ere 
we could know the love of God, any more than our 
mother’s love, the one was as real, and infinitely 
more deep and enduring than the other. The 
waters of baptism signified and sealed the love of 
Father, Son, and Spirit to us individually. Every 
day since then, and in everything until now, He 
has been to us a Father. We may have lost faith 
in this love, and lost confidence in Him, and gone 
to a far country, where we have found no home 
for our weary hearts ; but, oh! let us be persuaded 
that we have a Father still! He hath not yet 
changed ; and while He hates our sins, He hates 
not us; but cries in love, ‘Return to the Lord 
thy God, for thou hast fallen by thine iniquity ! ” 

** How many hired servants in my Father’s house 
have bread enough and to spare, and I perish with 
hunger!” I can conceive a thought similar to this, 
suggested to the sinner by the peace and happiness 
which he cannot fail to behold even in God’s beau- 
tiful house of Nature. There is surely a contrast 
presented, which must touch his heart, between the 
evident satisfaction of all the creatures of God, and 
his own emptiness. ‘‘ Why,” he may ask, ‘‘do 
those birds sing so cheerfully, while I, so much 
‘better than the fowls,’ am so sad and sorrowful ?— 
Why is there such contentedness in the counte- 
nances of those dumb cattle which ruminate in the 
valleys—such joyousness in those lambs which 
sport on the uplands—while I am bowed down with 
saddened brow and weary heart ? 
desert seeks his prey from God. The raven cries || 
for his food. He opens his hand, and liberally 
supplies the wants of every living thing! There is 
abundance of what is necessary for the life of the 
countless millions of animals which inhabit the 
earth, the air, and the waters; and shall an im- 
mortal being like myself, created after God’s own 
image, for whom the Saviour died ;—shall I be per- 
mitted to perish from want of that food which my 
higher life requires? It cannot be! ‘There is 
enough in my Father’s house and to spare, why 
should I perish with hunger?’ Moreover, has not my || 
Father preserved my life, even when I was his enemy, || 
and shall He shew no mercy when I desire to be his || 
friend? Has He bestowed so many good things on my 
body, giving light to guide me, raiment to clothe me, || 
food to support me, sleep to refresh me, the beautiful 
in nature and art to delight me, science to enrich 
me, friends to cheer me, and opened up a thousand || 
other sources of enjoyment for me, and all while I 
lived in a far country without Him ; and shall He 
now shut up his bowels of compassion from me, 
when I seek nothing more save his friendship and 
love? Can He forget to be gracious? Are his 
mercies exhausted and clean gone for ever? It 
cannot be! ‘There is bread enough and to spare. 
why should I perish for hunger?’” Fear not, O 
Prodigal! ‘‘Blessed are they who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled!” 

(To be continued.) 
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“I TRACED A LITTLE BROOK TO ITS WELL-IIEAD. 



















THE REVOLT OF ABSALOM. 





I TRAcED a little brook to its well-head, 
Where, amid quivering weeds, its waters leap 
From the earth, and, hurrying into shadow, creep 
Unseen but vocal in their deep-worn bed. 
Hawthorns and hazels interlacing wed 
With roses sweet, and overhang the steep 
Moss’d banks, while through the leaves stray sunbeams peep, 
And on the whispering stream faint glimmerings shed. 
Thus let my life flow on, through green fields gliding, 
Unnoticed not unuseful in its course, 
Still fresh and fragrant, though in shadow hiding, 
Holding its destined way with quiet force, 
Cheer’d with the music of a peace abiding, 
Drawn daily from its ever-springing source. 
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| TIL 
| JgRovsALeM had been abandoned by the king to | 
the mercies of the rebel prince. The great body of | 
the inhabitants acquiesced, it would seem, in the 
transfer of power with not even the show of resist- 
ance. David had been followed only by his own 
household, and by the foreign mercenaries, and the 
latter had probably as little favour with the mob of 
Jerusalem as the Swiss body-guard of the French 
kings had with the mob of Paris. The flight of 
David had done little to enlist their sympathy. It 
must have seemed to them almost as ignominious as 
that of James II. from Whitehall seemed to our 
| fathers, or. that ef. Louis-Philippe from the Tuileries 
to the present generation of Frenchmen. To those 
who were not in the secret the presence of Zadok, 
Abiathar, Hushai, not less than that of Ahithophel, 
must have seemed a recognition, on the part of high 
priests and ministers, of the new régime. This rush 
of homage from the courtiers of a fallen king star- 
tled even Absalom himself. Ahithopel’s conduct 
in supporting him he could understand, but that of 
Hushai, meeting him with the great Eastern form 
of our ‘‘God save the King ;” ‘‘ May the King live, 
—may the King live!” this all but revolted him. Was 
the kindness and the loyalty which were due at once 
to the king, aud to the friend? The simulated 
baseness of the Archite, however, answered its pur- 
pose. He was ready to raise the constant cry of 
time-servers and turn-coats in times of change, Le 
Roi est mort, Vive le Roi! He acknowledged the king 
de facto. After the manner of Eastern thought, he 
pretended to see in Absalom one whom ‘‘ Jehovah, 
and this people,” (i.¢.‘the inhabitants of Judah and 
Jerusalem, ) ‘‘and all: the men of Israel” had chosen. 
“His will I be, and him will I serve.” ‘* As I have 
served in thy father’s presence, so will I be in thy 
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OF ABSALOM. 
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There was, however, one exception in the mids: 
of this rush of real or apparent traitors, and it is one 
to which writers of Jewish history have, for the most 

part, done but scanty justice. One there was who 
would not desert the exiled king—who would not wel- 
come and bow down before his rebel son. At the very 
hour when David, too easily accepting Ziba’s slander- 
ous tale, was reducing him to shame and poverty, 
he, the crippled son of Jonathan, was doing all he 
could in proof of his faithfulness and love. At a 
time when such a course could bring on him nothing 
but the frowns and disfavour of the courtiers of the 
new king, he assumed the dress and the demeanour of 
one who mourns as for a father anda friend. Strange 
and spectral among the guests that now tenanted 
the king’s palace must have been that apparition of 
the pale, lame form of Mephibosheth, still com- 
pelled, it would seem, to eat at the king’s table, but 
coming there with unwashed garments, and feet 
bare and squalid, and shaggy and neglected beard. 
Far enough from that poor cripple must have been 
all thought of raising a party, and gaining a crown 
in the midst of the confusion. Much rather may we 
see in him, one in whom, different as he was’in out- 
ward form and circumstance, there dwelt the very 
spirit, noble, loyal, true-hearted, of his father Jona- 
than, the love which had been wonderful and true, 
perpetuated even after death, and as it were, re- 
viving in the son. 
The first act of Absalom on taking possession of 
the city was one from which the conscience of 
Christian readers recoils as from an unutterable 
baseness, Acting on the counsel of Ahithophel, 
prompted, as we have seen, as that counsel was by 
intense vindictiveness, the son, merging all duties 
in the rights of a conqueror, took possession of the 
father’s harem. 
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Strange and startling as it may seem, that deed 
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of shame met with no resistance. No voice was 
heard uttering its clamorous protest. Jerusalem 
and all Israel heard of it, and were as ready to 
follow Absalom as before. To them it seemed only 
a master-stroke of policy. They saw in it only the 
last insult, making all compromise and reconcilia- 
tion impossible. 

The fact is a significant one. It has to be borne 
in mind when we would take measure, of the long 
laborious task of the priests and yet more of the 
prophets of Israel in the moral education of the 
people. True it was that such accursed unions had 
been forbidden in the strongest terms in the law 
given from Sinai, but that law had become obsolete, 
was apparently little known, and seldom read, and 
the people had sunk in this as in other things to 
the level of the Canaanite nations whom they had 
suffered to remain among them. So little after all 
did the teaching of the Prophets avail, that two 
centuries afterwards the self-same sin was again 
common in Israel, taking its place among the trans- 
gressions for which Jehovah would not ‘‘ turn away 
the punishment thereof” (Amos ii. 7). So, at any 
rate, it was now. The counsel of Ahithophel was, in 
the language of the Historian, ‘‘as if a man had 
inquired at the word or oracle of God,” was, i.e., 
preternaturally wise, even if also it was preterna- 
turally wicked. It placed Absalom and the people 
in a position from which there was no retreat. 

The malignity of Ahithophel was, however, not 
yet satiated. He had avenged the dishonour of 
Bathsheba. He had still to avenge the murder of 
Uriah. With hardly an hour’s delay he urges an 
immediate pursuit. He himself will head it. They 
will light on the fugitives while they are yet ‘‘ weary 
and weak-handed.” He himself too with his own 
hands will thrust his sword into the heart of the 
one man for whose blood he thirsts. ‘‘I will smite 
the king only ; and I will bring back all the people 
unto thee.” The scheme was all but adopted, and, 
if adopted, we can hardly doubt that it would have 
been successful. But the time was come for 
Hushai to play his part. In a speech of unusual 
length as compared with the pointed brevity of most 
Biblical dialogues, he advocated a policy of delay. 
| David and his followers were men of war, trained 
in all its arts. They might be in ambush and 
obtain a victory in some sudden skirmish. That 
victory would be magnified by report. Panic would 
spread through the army of Absalom, and it would 
be difficult to gather fresh recruits. It was better 
therefore to get together a great army of all Israel, 
from Dan even to Beersheba, and to take the field 
in force. Then, in open battle, they were sure of 
success ; or, if the king took refuge in some fortified 
city, they could lay siege to it after the fashion of 
the time, and pull down the walls and towers, stone 
by stone. 

The advice had a show of prudence. It came 
from one of David’s most experienced counsellors, 
supposed to be above all others acquainted with his 
character. The confident assumption of superior 





wisdom in tone and word added weight to the 
argument. The votes of the council passed over to 
him. He gained the delay which was wanted for 
the counter-revolution. 

One result of this victory was the disappearance 
from the scene of the arch-traitor. Whether it was 
simply the mortification of finding himself second 
only where he had counted on being first, the sting 
of the defeat now being that it was the continuance 
in the council-chamber of Absalom of a long- 
standing rivalry that had begun in the council- 
chamber of David, or whether (as seems more 
likely) it was the loss of the moment of revenge, in 
the hope of which he had plunged so deep in guilt 
—this we know not. All that we see is the first 
suicide in the history of the Bible*; that solitary ride 
from Jerusalem to Giloh, in which mortification 
wrought itself into remorse, and remorse into 
frenzy, till at last the blackness of darkness settled 
on his soul, and then, with calm deliberate purpose, 
he ‘‘put his household in order, and hanged himself | 
and died, and was buried in the sepulchre of his | 
father.” | 

We cannot wonder that men should have seen in 
such a fate a parallel at once to the guilt and the | 
self-murder of the great traitor to a yet holier and | 
diviner friendship. If, as is at least probable, we 
may ascribe to this period of David’s life the three 
Psalms (lv., lxix., cix.) which manifestly fit into it 
with a wonderful adaptation, we have in them the 
measure of the grief, bitter, poignant, burning, 
which the treachery caused to the soul of David. 
“Tt was not an enemy that reproached me ; 

Then I could have borne it. 
Neither was it he that hated me that did magnify him- 
self against me ; 
Then I would have hid myself from him. 
But it was thou, a man mine equal, 
My guide and mine acquaintance. 

We took sweet counsel together, 

Aud walked unto the house of God as friends.” 


Psalm Ixv. 12—14. 


Well might the sharp feeling of wrong, sharper 
than a serpent’s tooth, utter itself in words in 
which we hear at once the belief that evil must fall 
upon the evil-doer, and the prayer that it may fall, 
and that God’s righteous order may so fulfil itself. 


‘¢ Pour out thine indignation upon them, 
And let thy wrathful displeasure take hold on them. 
Let their habitation be desolate ; 
And let none dwell in their tents.” 
Psalm lxix. 24, 25. 
“For my love they are my adversaries : 
But I give myself unto prayer. 
And they have rewarded me evil for good, 
And hatred for my love. 
Set thou a wicked man over him : 
And let the adversary stand at his right hand.” 
Psalm cix. 4—6 


The words meet us, as we know, once again. 
They were present to the mind of the Master and 


* The death of Saul, already ‘sorely wounded,” and 
seeking only to hasten by one short hour, the otherwise 
inevitable end, and so to escape the equally inevitable 
outrage and torture of the Philistines, can hardly be 





condoned an exception to this statement. 
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his disciples as they spoke of the treachery of 
Judas. Here, too, there had been closest com- 
panionship followed by blackest ingratitude. Here, 
too, remorse came too late, and was but the agony 
of conscious guilt and baffled expectations. 

We must return from these more solemn thoughts 
to the plots and counter-plots at Jerusalem. While 
Ahithophel was journeying to Giloh, the two 
priestly youths, Jonathan and Ahimaaz, the first 
of them already famous for his speed, were making 
their way across the country on a very different 
errand. They were to carry tidings, it will be 
remembered, from the high priests to the king. 
But it would not be safe for the sons of the high 
priests to be seen leaving the city, and they there- 
fore kept outside the walls—at En-rogel (‘‘the 
fountain of treading”), the resort, it would seem, 
then as now, of women who came to draw water, 


| or to wash clothes after the Eastern fashion by 


treading on them as they lay in the running stream. 
As soon as Hushai had carried his point, he went to 
inform Zadok and Abiathar of his success. This, 
of course, he might do without suspicion, but the 
next step required caution. Neither the high 
priests nor any of their order might be seen going 
on their secret errand to the place of meeting. 
A message therefore was sent by some unknown 
female slave, whose presence among the other 
women of the town would, it was thought, occasion 
no inquiry. Even as it was, however, the pre- 
cautions were not enough, and their work was 
nearly frustrated. A boy recognised the two sons of 
Aaron in the place of their concealment, and carried 
word to Absalom. Happily, it came too late. The 
active young priests had already started on their 
way, and had got as far as Bahurim, before they 
heard the footsteps of their pursuers on their track. 
By a strange coincidence, they found kindness and 
shelter in the very spot where David had encoun- 
tered only the revilings of Shimei. Those very 
revilings had, it may be, helped to rouse in more 
kindly natures, feelings of reverence and sympathy ; 
and the woman of Bahurim was ready without a 
monient’s hesitation to conceal the two messengers, 
because they had an errand to the king. For 
them to scramble down the sides of the cistern- 
well, for her to cover the mouth with its usual lid, 
and the lid with a large heap of bruised corn, was 
the work of an instant. When the pursuers came 
with the eager panting question, ‘‘Where are 
Jonathan and Ahimaaz?” they were met with 
the half-comic equivocation, ‘‘ They are gone over a 
little pool of water!” and finding they had lost 
their scent, they went back to Jerusalem. As soon 
as they were out of sight, of course, the two couriers 
emerged from their hiding-place and made their 
way to David. 

The news which they brought had obviously 
been eagerly waited for. Upon it was to turn the 
decision as to his future plans. If there was to be 


country of Gilead, or in the mountains of Ephraim, 
and there, in some safe cavern, to renew the old life 
of Adullam. The words of the 55th Psalm, already 
seen to have grown out of this period of his history, 
gave utterance also to this feeling, the earnest, 
passionate longing for simple rest and safety. 


‘‘ Fearfulness and trembling are come upon me, 
And horror hath overwhelmed me ; 
And I said, ‘Oh that I had wings like a dove, 
For then would I flee away, and be at rest. 
Lo, then would I wander far off, 
And remain in the wilderness,’ ’’ 


secured for him the delay which was so precious. 


It was now possible to gain a fortified city, and find 
time to gather round him a fresh army. He and | 
his companions, including the body-guard of the | 
Cherethites and Pelethites crossed the Jordan and | 


made their way to Mahanaim. 


IV. 

In the absence of distinct information in the 
records now extant, probably only fragments from 
a fuller history, we are left to conjecture what 
length of time elapsed before the closing scenes of 
the drama, and how it was employed by Absalom 
and his followers at Jerusalem. There was, at any 


As it was, however, the skill of Hushai had | 








rate, a solemn ceremonial anointing (2 Sam. xix. 2), | 


in which we are almost compelled to think of Zadok 
and Abiathar as taking their ministerial part. 
Some weeks must have passed while the messengers 
of the new king were speeding over all Israel, from 
Dan to Beersheba, to bid the tribes of the north 
and the south rally round his standard. Over the 
army so collected, a new general was appointed— 
Amasa, connected, on his mother’s side, with the 
house of David, but belonging on his father’s to the 
wilder race of Ishmael (1 Chron. ii. 17). How well 
fitted he was for the work with which he was now 
entrusted we may judge from the fact that when 
the revolt was crushed, David saw in him one who 
was able to take Joab’s place, and enable him to 
throw off the subjugation which was becoming 
more and more intolerable. 

Of David’s progress at Mahanaim, we have fuller 
details. There were many grounds which may 
have led to his preference of that city over the 
other towns on the Gilead side of the Jordan. 
From its name (‘‘ The Two Camps*”), we may infer, 
as in the parallel cases of our English -casters and 
-chesters, that it was well fortified. For seven 
years and a half it had enabled Ishbosheth to hold 
out against the growing strength of David (2 Sam. 
ii. 8). At first, indeed, it might seem as if this very 
fact would have been against the king’s choice. 
The Gilead tribes had been firm supporters of the 
son of Saul, and they might have been expected to 
look with dislike on his successful opponent—to 





* The name, in this instance, had a different origin 





an immediate pursuit, the only course open to him 
was to find what refuge he could in the hill | 





(Genesis xxxii. 1), but its continuance implied that the 
city was a “double camp” in the usual signification of 
the word. 
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exult, as Shimei exulted, in his present calamity. 
There were, however, facts on the other side 
sufficient to outweigh these objections. At the 
very commencement of his reign, David had 
specially courted the favour of the men of Jabesh- 
Gilead, one of the leading cities of the district, 
thanking them for the zeal which they had shown 
in rescuing the bodies of Saul and Jonathan from 
the hands ot the Philistines (2 Sam. ii. 5). The 
victory over the Ammonites, the capture of their 
royal city Rabbah, must have been welcomed by 
the Gileadites as frecing them from the attacks of a 
neighbour who had been formidable before, and 
required to be kept constantly in check (1 Sam. 
| xi 1; 2 Sam. xii, 26). Those who had been 
warmest in their loyalty to Ishbosheth must have 
felt that David had more than cleared himself of all 
complicity in his assassination (2 Sam. iv. 11, 12). 
They had had the son of Jonathan among them, 
living for a time in the tent of a chief sheikh, and 
his loving reverence for David and David’s kind- 
ness to him may have prepared the way for the 
reception which was now given to the king (2 Sam. 
ix. 5; xvii. 27). Lastly, Mahanaim was a city of 
the Levites (Josh. xxi. 38), and they, feeling how 
closely the interests of their order were bound up 
with the continuance of the worship which David 
had reorganised, and grateful for the lighter services 
and larger honours which they had received at his 
hands (1 Chron. xxiii. 25), were sure to be them- 
selves inclined in his favour, might form no con- 
temptible addition to his army, and were likely to 
influence others. 

Proof enough was, at any rate, given as soon as 
David arrived at Mahanaim that he had fallen 
among friends, Never was there a fuller measure 
of the overflowing hospitality of the East. From 
the lower arable land came wheat, barley, and flour, 
the parched corn and parched pulse fresh gathered 
from the now ripening harvest. From the higher 
pastures and wood of the Hafiran came ‘‘ honey 
and butter, and sheep, and cheese of kine,” the 
food of a people still nomadic. The report had 
spread through the country that the fugitives were 
‘*hungry and weary and thirsty in the wilderness,” 
and this was the immediate result. Among those 
who were foremost in these acts of kindness were 
**Shobi, the son of Nahash of Rabbah of the chil- 
dren of Ammon, and Machir the son of Ammiel of 
Lo-debar, and Barzillai the Gileadite of Rogelim.” 
Each of these names, little known as they may at 
first seem to us, has a history of its own, and leads, 
if we take the trouble to put together facts that we 
find scattered here and there, to a series of co- 
incidences among the most interesting even of this 
interesting period. 

What was there to draw Shobi there? David was 
the conqueror of his people, and had treated them 
after the conquest with unusual harshness (2 Sam. 
xii. 31). Should we not have expected here, at any 
rate, enmity, or at least indifference? The facts 
which explain the seeming strangeness are, however, 











not far to seek. The same woman, Abigail, the 
mother of Amasa and sister of Zeruiah, is described 
in one passage (Sam. xvii. 2) as the daughter of 
Nahash, in another as the daughter of Jesse (2 Chron, 
iii. 16). Either then we must infer, (1) that Jesse 
bore the name of Nahash in addition to his own, 
which would only be probable on the assumption that 
there were some relations of kindred or hospitality 
uniting him with the king of Ammon, just as like 
relationships connected him with the allied dynasty 
of Moab (Ruth iv. 10, 1 Sam. xxii. 3)—an hypothesis 
which David’s remembrance of the kindness shown 
to him by Nahash at some earlier period of his life 
(2 Sam, x. 2) renders probable enough—or else, (2) 
that by some chain of events unknown to us, adop- |! 
tion or intermarriage, the two houses of Jesse and 
Nahash had been livked together so closely that 
the same woman might be described as the daughter 
of each of them. In either case nothing is more 
probable than that David, deposing or putting to 
death the king, Hanun, who had so foully outraged 
his ambassadors, should leave one member of the 
family from whom he had once received kindness 
in some kind of dependent chieftainship, and that 
Shobi’s ready help was the fruit at once of gratitude 
for the past, and calculation for the future. The 
calculation was at all events not much at fault. 
When Solomon adopted the policy of alliance by 
marriage with neighbouring nations, Moab and 
Ammon are the most conspicuous after Egypt 
(1 Kings xi. 1). Rehoboam his successor was the 
son of an Ammonitess (1 Kings xiv. 31). 

Machir, again, had many points of contact with 
the house of David, and to these we may safely 
trace the course which he pursued at this crisis. 
(1) He had, as we have seen, given shelter to the 
son of Jonathan, and the fact that they had both 
shown a father’s kindness to the same helpless 
cripple could not fail to be a bond of union between 
them. Machir may well have heard from Mephi- 
bosheth the praises of David, David the praises. 
of Machir. (2) Among the remoter ancestors of 
David we find the name of Hezron (Ruth iv. 8; 
1 Chron. ii. 5), and this Hezron, after becoming by 
one marriage the father of Caleb and the illustrious 
house descended from him, became by another, with 
the daughter of Machir the father of Gilead (1 
Chron. ii, 21), the father or grandfather of Ram, 
the name which stands next in order in the 
pedigree of David. Making every allowance for 
the confusion into which the genealogical tables 
of the first book of Chronicles have in some degree 
fallen, it may, at any rate, be fairly inferred that 
there had been an old family alliance between the 
two leading houses of Judah and Gilead respec- 
tively, which the sheikh, who now bore the old 
honoured name of Machir, would not be slow to 
recognise. (3) There may have been a yet closer 
tie. Machir, as we have seen, is mentioned as the 
son of Ammiel. But that name appears in | 
Chron. iii. 5, in the slightly altered form of Eliam, 
the son of Ahithophel, and father of Bathsheba. 
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' It is possible, therefore, that the kindness which he | Reuben and Manasseh joining them “with all 
showed to David may have been offered as to his | manner of instruments for the battle” (1 Chron. 
sister’s husband, though the equal possibility that | xii. 37). 
there may have been two men of the same name| The army with which Absalom crossed the 

| makes it difficult to speak with greater certainty. Jordan is described emphatically as the army of 

| A like doubt hangs about the identification of | Israel; and where Israel is contrasted with Judah, 
| Barzillai. If the Gileadite chief of Rogelim were | we may be quite sure that Ephraim was foremost. 
| the same as Barzillai the Meholathite, the father of | The old tribal jealousy which had shown itself 
| Adriel who had married Saul’s eldest daughter | under Gideon (Judg. viii. 2) and Jephthah (Judg. 
| (1 Sam. xviii. 17 ; 2 Sam. xxi. 8), we should see in | xii. 1), and which was to burst forth again under 
this case, as in the preceding, an instance of trans- | Jeroboam, was at work here, and for the time 
ferred allegiance from the old to the new dynasty. | probably Benjamin (as in the case of Shimei, and 

The fact of his influence at or near Mahanaim | Sheba, the son of Bichri, the leader of a later 

would account for Ishbosheth’s choice of it as a| revolt, 2 Sam. xx. 1) followed in the wake of 

place of refuge. Here, also, David’s nobleness | Ephraim. The approach of Absalom had the effect 
towards the house of Saul may have exercised an | of reviving the old warlike energy of the king. 
attractive power. Apart from this, however,* | That once lion-like heart glaredifor a moment with 
| enough remains to make the old chief of four- | its earlier tire. He will go forth with his people, 
score years a living and real person. Richest and | fight at their head, and share their dangers. Re- 
most powerful of the chieis of Gilead, he could look | luctantly, however, he yields to the entreaties of 
| back to a time when the monarchy of Israel was | his army, with something of the passivity of age, 
| still new and untried, when the Tabernacle had | something perhaps of the self-distrust of one who 

ceased to be at Shiloh and had not yet been erected | has forfeited the right to think and act for himself. 

| at Jerusalem. What he had seen of that monarchy | So he remains behind, ‘‘ What seemeth you best I 

| in its relation to his own province, might well make | will do.” He stands at the gate of Mahanaim as 
him anxious to support it and its institutions, We| the army marches out to battle. One special 

| know, at any rate, that the influence of the Levites | command is given to the leader of each division, to 
of Mahanaim made itself felt, and that he allied | Joab, Abishai, and Ittai, ‘‘ Deal gently, for my sake, 
himself by personal ties to the sons of Aaron. Long | with the young man, with Absalom.” 

afterwards, as late as the return from Babylon, a Of the battle which followed, we have no detailed 

family of priests were found who gloried in tracing | account. The very locality is a matter of conjecture. 

their descent to a marriage with the Gileadite’s | Everything leads to the conclusion that it was fought 
daughter, and bore as their distinctive title the | in the Gilead country, not far from Mahanaim, and 
name of ‘the children of Barzillai” (Ezra ii. 61). yet it is described as taking place in the wood of 

It may fairly be inferred that the army which | Ephraim, the whole territory of that tribe lying on 
gathered round David consisted largely of the clans | the west side of the Jordan. Most probably the 
that followed in the train of these three chieftains. | forest, hitherto without a name, became famous in 

Now, as at the commencement of his reign, we may | consequence of this very battle, and was known after- 

| think of the Gadites, ‘‘men of war, fit for the | wards as the wood of Ephraim,” just as in another 

| batt'e, that could handle shield and buckler, whose | instance, one of the hills of Ephraim was known as 
| faces were like the faces of lions, who were swift | the mount of Amalekites (Judges xii, 15), apparently 
| as the roes upon the mountains” (1 Chron. xii. 8)— | as having witnessed a defeat of the nomadic horde 
by the heroes of that tribe (Judges v. 14). The 

* Tam indebted to a young friend and pupil (H.J.8.C.) | issue of the contest was not long doubtful. Better 

_atablich the identity, (1) Mebolah is protubly the same | disciplined, and under more experienced generals, the 

| place as Abel-Meholah, just as Shittim and Abel-Shittim forces of David broke the ranks of the army of Israel. 

mse a (2) Abe 4 : os mee aoe anges A hasty flight entangled them in the dense labyrinth 

| that aaa anat | bess saat the teed. (3) Abel-Meholah of the forest. Absalom, riding on his ennle. 26 Gal 
appears in 1 Kings iv. 12, as the extreme eastern boundary speed, was caught by the thick forked boughs of a 

| ot a district of the kingdom, probably, therefore, on the | terebinth, and jammed in with the violence of the 
Jordan. (4) Elijah, on his way to Damascus (1 Kings | ghock so as to be unable to extricate himself.+ How 
xix. 19), calls Elisha of Abel-Meholah, keeping to the ‘ . 

| east side of the Jordan to avoid the persecution of Jezebel, | long he hung there we know not. Ther e was time 

| just crossing it to call the new prophet as he ploughs his | for some wandering soldier to catch sight of him and 
own land. Wy As Abel-Meholah was thus on the borders | to carry the news to Joab, time for the parley in which 

| of the Gilead country, the same man might naturally be - ‘ . —_ 

| at once a Meholathite and a Gileadite. To these, yet | the son of Zeruiah sought in vain to tempt his infor- 

| another may perhaps be added. (6) The literal transla- | mant to become the tool of his murderous purpose, 

| tion of Song of Songs vi. 13, would give as question and time for him, when that scheme was bafiied by the 
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| answer ‘* What will ye see in the Shulamite? The dance Bat 

| (meholah) of Mahanaim.” Abel-Meholah is therefore ey Sarre 

| the ‘meadow of the dance,” the scene probably of some * Possibly, however, it may have had the name, as the 
festive ritual of the maidens of the city. But if so, then | scene of an earlier battle (Judges xii. 4, 4). J 
Rogelim, which signifies “ the place of them that tread,” | + There is, it need hardly be said, no support in the 
may well have been identical with or near to the | Scripture narrative for the common belief that he was 
“‘meadow of the dance.” caught and suspended by his hair. 
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man’s stubborn loyalty, for Joab to make his way to 
the tree, and still Absalom was alive. The hour was 
however come. With his own hand, as brooking no 
delay, Joab thrust three darts into the heart of the 
defenceless prince. His ten followers rushed upon 
the dying man and finished the work with their 
swords. The maimed and bleeding carcase, once so 
glorious in its beauty, without a blemish ‘‘ from the 
crown of the head to the sole of the foot,” was 
thrust into a large pit. They buried him there, not 
as a king’s son was buried, but, ‘‘ with the burial of 
an ass.” Not the “pillar in the king’s dale,” but 
the cairn which men piled over the grave of the 
accursed (as in the case of Achan, Joshua vii. 25,) 
was the monument of David’s best loved son. So 
perished the hope of the rebel army. The burnt 
crops of Joab were avenged. 

It remained to convey the news of what had hap- 
pened to the king, and from this Joab manifestly 
shrunk. The young priest Ahimaaz, knowing only 
of the victory, wished to act now, as before, as the 
special courier in the king’s service ; but Joab dared 
not entrust him with the fatal secret, told him 
vaguely only that the king’s son was dead, and sent 
another messenger, Cushi, probably—so the name 
seems to indicate—an Ethiopian slave, * who knowing 
less, and caring less for David’s feelings, would not 
shrink and hesitate, as Ahimaaz would, from 
bringing out the fatal truth. The son of Zadok, 
however, eager and impetuous, will not be re- 
strained. He must, at any rate, go after Cushi. 
Knowing the country better, or more practised in a 
courier’s work, he is the first to reach the gate of 
Mahanaim. There, ‘“‘ between the two gates,” in 
the space, i.¢., of the thickness of the walls, sat the 
old king, in anxious expectation, the watchman 
standing on the tower above, and shouting, as he 
saw any one approach, to the king below. First one 
form, then another, is seen speeding over the plain. 
The king seizes on each fact, as it is reported, and 
catches at an interpretation. If it is one man only, 
it shows that it is a messenger with news, not the 
return of straggling fugitives. If it is Ahimaaz, 
the news cannot but be good. He hears the familiar 
joyful salutation, ‘‘ Peace be to thee;” he is told 
of the victory which that salutation implied. But 
this is not what his thoughts, perhaps his prayers, 
have been dwelling on. Is there peace to the young 
man Absalom?+ Ahimaaz, as Joab had foreseen, 
shrinks from the fatal word. He gives an evasive 
answer, ‘‘I saw a great tumult, but I knew not 
what it was.” The Ethiopian slave then comes, 
tells the same news, hears the same question ; and, 
with no touch of reverence for the father’s sorrow, 
nakedly blurts out, as if he were the bearer of good 
news, that which filled up the measure of David’s 





* In the Hebrew the name has the article prefixed, 
“the Cushi,”’ sc. the Cushite, or Ethiopian. 

+ It is difficult to render in English the s 
which the meaning of the name gives to the Hebrew 
question, “‘ Shadém lana’ar le. Abshalém—“Is there peace 
to the youth, the ‘ father of peace’ ?” 
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woe, ‘The enemies of my lord the king, and all 
that rise against thee to do thee hurt, be as that 
young man is.” 

Of all the hours of agony in David’s life—of all 
hours of merely human agony in the history of the 
Bible, that was, beyond all doubt, the darkest. 
First, in the loud bitter cry, as he rushed from the 
awe-struck crowd of soldiers and messengers and 
townsmen of Mahanaim, then from that chamber 
of sorrow over the gateway, in the long protracted 
wailing of a broken heart, did that agony find vent 
—‘*Omy son Absalom; my son, my son Absalom! 
Would to God I had died for thee ; O, Absalom, my 
son, my son!” Terrible was it to think that this 
was the end of that bright morning of beauty and 
joy in which his heart had exulted; more terrible || 
still to feel that his own sins had wrought out that || 
fearful retribution. Had his own life been purer, || 
that son might have been free from the guilt of 
incest, had he done his duty as a father and a king, | 
punishing at the right time, forgiving at the right | 
time, all might have yet been well. And now all 
was over. The doom of that great woe was irre- || 
parable. Of him also it was true, within the limits || 
of man’s vision, that ‘‘he found no place for repen- || 
tance, though he sought it carefully with tears.” 

And yet not the less we may believe that, in that 
hour of shattered hopes, and agony beyond words, || 
when there seemed to have fallen on him the horror || 
of great darkness, the life of David, all unconscious | 
as he was of it, was passing through the refiner’s fire, || 
and becoming purer and brighter than it had ever 
been in the days of his most glowing victories, or || 
the moments of his most ecstatic adoration. The || 
darkest of all human sorrows brings him into con- || 
tact with that which is superhuman. Here, also, || 
in the truest and deepest sense, the life of David is |} 
a type of a higher life, his agony a fore-shadowing || 
of the agony of Gethsemane. That passionate cry, 
‘*Would God I had died for thee,—died in thy 
stead, delivering, redeeming thee;” that won- 
derful union of a father’s righteous hatred of the 
evil, with a yearning, ever-deepening love for the |} 
poor wayward doer of the evil, were leading him || 
through that living experience by which, and per- || 
haps by which alone, the mystery of Atonement 
ceases to be a dogma of the schools, and becomes 
the most precious of all realities. So it had been 
before with Moses, when he cried in his interces- 
sion, ‘‘ Blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book which 
Thou hast written” (Exod. xxxii. 32). So it was 
afterwards with Paul, when he wrote in his great 
heaviness, ‘‘ I could wish that myself were accursed 
from Christ, for my bréthren, my kinsmen ac- 
cording to the flesh” (Rom. ix. 3). That craving of 
man’s spirit when it is most after the likeness of 
Christ, to sacrifice its own peace, life, blessedness for 
the sake of others, helps us to.understand, vain and 
fruitless as it may often seem to be (he who makes the 
sacrifice himself needing pardon), the perfect sacri- 
fice of the Sinless One. ‘‘ With men this is impos- 
sible, but not with God.” What kings and prophets 
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desired to do and could not, that the Son of God 
did, taking away sin by the sacrifice of Himself. 

David’s lamentation on the death of Absalom, 
no less than the command so solemnly given as the 
armies went forth to battle, speaks however of 
more than sorrow. It bears witness of a day of 
earnest, passionate intercession. Dare we say that 
that intercession was unavailing? Was there in 
those last hours of struggling life a vision of the 
darkness of the abyss, self-loathing, self-condemna- 
tion, the remembrance of earlier days, the return of 
a child’s desire for pardon, the cry, ‘‘I have sinned 
against Heaven and before Thee?” We know not. 
No voice came out of the dread depths of silence to 
reveal his fate to David, or to us. It seemed as 
though all hope was gone. With him as with the 
thousands in every age who depart and make no 
sign, the answer to the question, Is there any 
hope? lies behind the veil, and that veil no man 
may withdraw.* 


v. 

We have followed this tragedy to its close. To 
| enter with any fulness into the events that came 
after it would lead us into the commencement of 
another stage of history. Fresh intrigues and 
| plots, fresh actors in them, fresh outbursts of tribal 
jealousies, would once again pass before us. It will 
be enough to trace briefly the immediate sequel of 
those who had been actors in this. 

The woe of David spread like a contagion over 
his people. The victory was turned to mourning. 
Instead of songs and dances and triumphal proces- 
sions, as was wont (1 Sam. xviii. 6, 7), the ‘‘ people 
gat them by stealth that day into the city, as people 
being ashamed flee away in the day of battle.” It 
was no easy task for Joab by taunts, reproaches, 
menaces to rouse David from his prostrate sorrow, 
as he lay stretched on the ground, his face covered 
with his mantle. At last, however—how pale and 
worn and stricken we may well imagine—he ap- 
peared once again and ‘‘sat in the gate.” The 
courage of his followers revived. The scattered 
and bewildered partisans of Absalom could look 
nowhere but to him. His return to Jerusalem was 
a thing of course. But the king was unwilling to 
return till the men of his own tribe, whose treachery 
he had felt most painfully, had given some proof 
of their returning loyalty. A message was sent 
through Zadok and Abiathar to tell the elders of 
Judah of his readiness to forgive. The offer of 





* The Jewish Rabbis of a later time, in their strange 
legendary way, showed some sympathy with the yearnin 
of the father’s heart. For each time that the words “ My 
son” came from the lips of David, one of the seven gates 
of Gehenna (so they fabled) rolled back, and with the 
last the spirit of Absalom passed into the peace of Para- 
dise. (Bartolocci, ‘‘ Biblioth. Rabbinica,” ii. pp. 128— 
162.) Augustine, on the contrary, here, as too often 
elsewhere, placing himself on the judgment-seat of God, 
passes sentence of condemnation, chiefly, it might almost 
seem, because he saw in Absalom’s guilt a parallel to the 
rebellion of the Donatists against the Catholic Church, 
and read their doom in his doom (Contrd Gaudentium 
Donatist. i. 12). 
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pardon and preferment to Amasa withdrew from 
the rebellion the only general capable of maintaining 
it. The invitation so anxiously expected came, 
‘* Return thou and all thy servants.” 

The homeward journey began. The representa- 
tives of Judah waited at Gilgal to receive them. | 
The king and his followers made their way from 
Mahanaim to the ford of Jordan. Before they began 
their passage across it, they were met by the two 
men who had had most to reproach themselves with 
on the day of his flight, and who now sought, by an 
affected eagerness, and yet more by a display of 
their strength, to conciliate his favour. Shimei 
was there at the head of a thousand men, as one 
whose support was worth having. Ziba was there 
with his fifteen sons and twenty slaves, appearing || 
in his new character as possessor of the estates of 
Saul. Shimei’s offence was open, and he came 
with abject apologies. Abishai, eager for blood as 
if Shimei’s curses were still ringing in his ears, 
again presses for vengeance, and again hears the 
old answer, ‘‘ What have I to do with you, ye sons 
of Zeruiah?” David has learnt for the time, at 
least, to forgive. No man shall that day be put to 
death in Israel. Ziba had no forgiveness as yet to 
ask. His object seems to have been rather to 
pre-occupy the king’s mind against the chances of 
detection. He was only justin time. Mephibosheth, 
as he probably knew beforehand, was on his way. 
Haggard, squalid, sorrow-worn as he had been since 
the day of David’s flight, so he appeared now, wit- 
nessing even before he spoke against the slander 
that had alienated David’s heart from him. He 
does not ask for restitution or revenge. True to 
his noble, saintly nature, all that he desires is to 
love and be loved again. ‘‘My lord the king is as 
an angel of God : do therefore what is good in thine 
eyes.” The king’s answer is not such as we would 
gladly have heard from him, but neither was it so 
iniquitous as it has sometimes been supposed to be. 
If on the one hand there is some tone of impatience 
and perplexity, as of one who knew not which to 
believe, and shrank from going into the question 
thoroughly, ‘‘ Why speakest thou any more of thy 
matters?” if the sentence, ‘‘I have said, thou sud 
Ziba divide the land,” seems like the rough and 
ready solution of that perplexity, it must be remem- 
bered on the other, that Mephibosheth received again 
all that he most cared for, the king’s favour, his old 
place at the king’s table, and the formal recogni- 
tion of his ownership, while Ziba fell back nearly 
(probably even quite) to his old position, looking 
after the culture of the lands, and paying as rental 
half the produce to his master. This was penalty 
enough. Beyond this, David’s recollection of the 
services that had been rendered him would not let 
him go. And with this Mephibosheth was content. 
**Yea, let him take all.” The king’s return in 
safety is enough for him. 

We rest with more satisfaction on the parting 
scene with the brave old Gileadite of Rogelim. He, 
too, is at the ford of Jordan, and crosses over with 
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the king. But then he turns back to his place. In 
vain David offers him a place in his court, a seat at 
his table. He is too old to change his free life in 
the wilderness for the closer air of a city and a 
palace. What for him are the dainties of a royal 
table, the singing-men of the king’s services in the 
Tabernacle, the singing-women of his feasts? He 
has heard of these things, and does not care to have 
them. He leaves it to his son Chimham to go and 
taste the new life, to witness the wonderful magni- 
ficence of Solomon (1 Kings ii. 7), to become after- 
wards as famous as his father for the Eastern virtue 
of hospitality, the founder of a caravanserai for 
pilgrims, on the road between Bethlehem and Jeru- 
salem, which continued to bear his name, even 
down to the very close of the monarchy (Jer. xli. 17). 
So the king and the old chief parted with mutual 
tokens of respect. The passage over the .ordan 
was completed. The tribe of Judah at Gilgal 
received back their king. 

Here, for us, the history ends. It has taught its 
own lessons. As an actual record of the past it has 
its own interest. But here, as in so many other 
instances, if we are to measure rightly the magni- 
tude of hat interest, we must ask ourselves what 
would have been the probable consequences if it 
had ended otherwise than it did? Only by pictur- 
ing to ourselves what might have been the state of 
Europe had Charles Martel failed to stem the north- 
ward progress of the Saracenic hosts; what might 
have been the condition of England had there been 
no storm or tempest to scatter the ships of Philip of 
Spain, can we take a true estimate of all that was 
involved in the issue of the battle of Tours, in the 
fate of the Invincible Armada. And here, too, the 
question, what would have been the history of 
Israel if the revolt of Absalom had been successful ? 
forces itself upon us, and (difficult as it is to con- 
struct any history on an hypothesis), demands an 
answer. (1) First, then, there would have been all 

he difference between a reign like that of Solomon, 
opening, at least, with the love of truth, wisdom, 
right ; a time of culture, commerce, and intellec- 
tual progress, and one beginning with violence, and 
licence, and parricidal war. The wisdom of Solo- 





mon, the glory of Solomon, all the thoughts that 
grew out of that wisdom and glory would have 
been unknown to us. (2) The position of the 
priesthood must have become in every way a false 
one. Either Zadok and Abiathar, and their houses, 
must have continued to play out in sad reality 
the part which they had begun in subtle policy, 
and so the whole order would have been degraded 
into the mere tools of a despotic licence ; or else, 
if true to their allegiance, they must have risen 
in rebellion, taking with them the sacred Ark, and 
so, once again, leaving a deserted sanctuary, com- 
pelling Absalom to do as afterwards Jeroboam did, 
and ‘to fill up their places with ‘‘the lowest of 
the people.” In either case, the religious frame- 
work of the whole polity would have been shaken. 
The priesthood would have become, more rapidly 
than it did, contemptible and base. The rebel- 
lion, from its very commencement an anti-sacer- 
dotal movement, would have brought back the law- 
lessness of the time of the Judges. (3) More fatal 
still would have been the influence of Absalom’s 
success upon the order of the prophets. They, at 
any rate, must have remained faithful to the king 
whom the great founder of their school had 
solemnly anointed, who found in Nathan and Gad 
his chosen advisers, submitting at their hands even 
to rebuke and shame. They would not have paid 
their homage to one who had broken the great laws 
of God. A wide schism between the monarchy 
and the prophetic order at that early period, would 
have been fatal to both. The schools of the pro- 
phets suppressed, their disciples scattered, the train- 
ing in minstrelsy and song ceasing for lack of 
teachers ; this, hardly less than this, would have 
followed from that antagonism. In that case, we 
might have known little or nothing of the history 
of Israel. A few fragments of the wondrous story 
and ancient laws that gathered round the name of 
Moses, a few songs bearing the name of David, 
might have escaped the wear and tear of time, but 
we should have had an Old Testament (if an Old 
Testament had in that case been possible), without 
the Prophets, without the Books of Solomon, with- 
out a History of the Monarchy of Judah. 


A YEAR AT THE SHORE 


By PHILIP HENRY GOSSE, F.R.S. 


IV.—APRIL. 


SHALL we explore the sands to-day? A broad 
sandy beach well exposed to the sea is no bad 
hunting-ground for the naturalist, bare as it looks, 
and proverbial as is its character for sterility,— 
‘“‘barren as the sand on the seashore.” And 
specially is it likely to be productive, when, as is 
often the case, the wide reach of yellow sand is in- 
terrupted by one or more isolated areas of rough 





rocks. Goodrington Sands, lying in the hollow of 
Torbay, afford just these conditions; and thither 
will we bend our steps this April morning. 

So we make our way along the dusty high-road, 
that leads from Torquay southward, skirting the 
shore, now and then getting peeps of the rocks and 
the retiring tide, over the massive sea-walls, as the 
successive coves open and again shut in by bounding 
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hedgerows as we cross the bases of the intervening 
headlands. Wild Hyacinths are peeping among the 
rank foliage of the arums and nettles, and harts- 
tongue ferns, and primroses are everywhere, clus- 
tering in great masses, or studding the green banks 
in single stars ; the bright rose-campion smiles, and 
the ever lovely germander speedwell, brightest, 
sweetest of spring flowers, gladdens us here and 
there, like ‘‘ angels’ eyes,” as our rustics poetically 
call these pretty azure flowers. 

What is that object that lies on yonder stretch 
of sand, over which the shallow water ripples, 
washing the sand around it and presently leaving 
it dry? It looks like a stone; but there is a fine 
scarlet knob on it; which all of a sudden has 


receding wave, and run out to it. It is a fine 
example of the great spinous cockle,* for which all 
these sandy beaches that form the bottom of the 
great sea-bend of Torbay are celebrated. Indeed, 
the species is scarcely known elsewhere ; so that it 
is often designated in books as the Paignton cockle. 
| A right savoury bonne bouche it is, when artistically 
| dressed. Old Doctor Turton, a great authority in 
his day for Devonshire natural history, especially 






































| in matters relating to shells aud shell-fish, says 
that the cottagers about Paignton well know the 
| “red noses,” as they call the great cockles, and 
search for them at the low spring-tides, when they 
may be seen lying in the sand with the fringed 
siphons appearing just above the surface. They 
gather them in baskets and panniers, and after 
cleansing them a few hours in cold spring-water, 


The creatures have not changed their habits nor 
their habitats ; for they are still to be seen in the 
old spots just as they were a century ago: nor 
have they lost their reputation; they are indeed 
promoted to the gratification of more refined palates 
now ; for the cottagers, knowing on which side their 
bread is buttered, collect the sapid cockles for the 
fashionables of Torquay, and content themselves 
with the humbler and smaller species,+ which 
rather affects the muddy flats of estuaries than 
sand beaches, though not uncommon here. This 
latter, though far inferior in sapidity to the great 
spinous sort, forms a far more important item in the 
category of human food, from its very general 
distribution, its extreme abundance, and the ease 
with which it is collected. "Wherever the receding 
tide leaves an area of exposed mud, the common 
cockle is sure to be found; and hundreds of men 
women and children may be seen plodding and 
groping over the stinking surface, with naked feet 
and bent backs, picking up the shell-fish by 
thousands, to be boiled for home consumption, 
or to be cried through the lanes and alleys of the 
neighbouring towns by stentorian boys, who voci- 





* Cardium rusticum, figured at the left hand of Plate 
X., with che foot thrust out and pushing. 
t Cardium edule. 








disappeared. Let us watch the moment of the | 


fry the animals in a batter made of crumbs of bread. | 


| ferate all day long,—‘‘ Here’s your fine cockles, | 
here! Here they are! Here they are! Twopence | 
a quart!” 

The bivalve shell is a fine solid house of stone, 
massive, strong, and heavy, elegantly fluted with | 
prominent ribs that radiate regularly on both 
valves from the curved beaks, which ribs are | 
beset with polished spiny points. The hues of the | 
shell are attractive, though not at all showy; they || 
cousist of tints of yellowish and reddish browns, || 
rich and warm, arranged in concentric bands, and || 
| gradually fading to a creamy white at the beaks. 
| Unlike the scallops, the cockles have the two || 
| valves alike in shape, and from the bent beaks | 
| meeting each other, and the curvature of the out- | 
line, they present, when viewed endwise, a very || 
regular and beautiful heart-shape, whence the 
scientific name of the genus is derived, Cardium, 
from xapSia, the heart. 

The animal which inhabits this strong fortress is 
handsomer than bivalves usually are. The leaves 
of the mantle are thick and convex, corresponding 
| to the shell-valves ; the edges are strongly fringed 
in the neighbourhood of the siphons, which are | 
short tubes of considerable diameter, soldered, as it 
were, together. ‘The mantle has a soft spongy || 
character towards its edges, but towards the back, | 
where it lines the valves, it is very thin and almost || 
membranous. The hue of the former parts is very 
rich, a fine brilliant orange, with the shaggy fringe 
of tentacles paler ; the siphons are also orange, with | 
the inner surface of the tubes white, having a pearly , 
gleam. 

But what was that scarlet knob that we saw 
| protruded and retracted but now? Ha! as it lies, 
| slightly gaping, the lips of the mantle recede, and 
| we catch a peep within of the gorgeous colour. || 
Suddenly the valves open to their full extent, like | 
the folding-doors of a drawing-room, allowing exit | 
to a richly dressed lady. Here comes the vermilion 
tenant! Place for my lady! But what is she? 
And what is she about to do in her gorgeous | 
raiment? Nay; ’tis but the cockle’s foot; a | 
monopod he is: this is all the foot he has. It is | 
clad in neither shoe nor stocking; and truly it || 
needs it not. Never was the silken-hosed foot of | 
cardinal arrayed like this. But see to what an || 
extent the organ protrudes! four inches from the 
valves’ edges does its tip reach ; smooth, lubricous, | 
taper, with a knee at the upper part, and the toe || 
bent in the form of a hook. As to its general || 
appearance when thus extended, I have compared 
it to a finger of polished carnelian; but Mr. 
Kingsley thinks that this resemblance will not | 
hold, the foot being too opaque for that gem ; he 
likens it to a long capsicum, which is, however, too 
dull and too dark ; and he tells a story of a certain 
(mythic, I fear) countess who, seeing it for the first 
time, exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, dear! I always heard that 
my pretty red coral came out of a fish, and here it 
is, all alive!” 

Nay ; after all, it is what it is; and these oom- 
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parisons just help one who has never seen it, to form 
some conception of its appearance ; but by one who 
| has, all will be rejected as inadequate. 

| And as to what the brilliant organ is going to do, 
| that we see. For the long taper foot being thrust 
to its utmost, feels about for some resisting surface, 
that stone, half buried in the sand, for instance ; 
which no sooner does it feel than the hooked point 
, is pressed stiffly against it, the whole foot by mus- 
| cular contraction is made suddenly rigid, and the 
entire creature,—mantle, siphons, foot, shell and all, 
| —is jerked away in an uncouth manner, ‘‘ quite per- 
miscous,” as the fisherman hard by says, to a dis- 
| tance of some foot or more. But he can leap on oc- 


Drawn by P. H. Goose.) 


' holdfast. The whole organ is now strongly con- 
tracted in length, and the animal and shell are 


an inch or two further down; again hooked, and 
| another pull is made. The shell descends a little 
| further into the yielding sand, and the same inter- 
change of processes goes on till the animal is suf- 
ficiently buried. To read this description you would 
suppose it a most clumsy and ineffective, and slow 
| business ; but indeed this is very far from its cha- 
| racter. The elongations and contractions are made 
| with great rapidity ; and almost with the quickness 


| of thought the unwieldy cockle, when in full vigour | 


and thoroughly alarmed, disappears into his sandy 


fortress,—so fast, indeed, that you must be very alert | 
to overtake him and prevent his descent, if you have | 
in the cockles, are concentric, being parallel with 


no appliances but your two hands. 
Cuvier, in his elaborate and beautiful dissections 
of the Mollusca, has demonstrated that this impor- 





Plate x 


| tant organ is mainly composed of an immense mul- 
| titude of muscles, circular, longitudinal and trans- 
|| dragged forcibly to the mouth of the burrow, the | 
edges of the valves downward and piercing the sand | 
_ alittle way. The straightened point is then pushed | 


casion much more vigorously ; one has been seen to 
throw itself clean over the gunwale of a boat when 
laid on the bottom boards. 

Thus we see one use of the hooked tip is to afford 
a stronger spring ; but it has a more direct bearing 
on the burrowing habits of the animal. Like all the 
rest of its beautiful tribe, this species is a dweller in 
the deep sand, into which it can penetrate with con- 
siderable power and rapidity. In order to do this, 
the foot is straightened, and the sharp point is 
thrust perpendicularly down into the wet sand. 
The muscular force exerted is sufficient to penetrate 
the soft sand to the whole length, when the point 
is suddenly bent sidewise, thus obtaining a strong 


SAE SNP reas 


(Engraved by J. Swain. 


verse, wonderful in their complexity and arrange- 
ment, but most perfectly adapted to impart variety, 
force and precision to its movements. In these 
respects the human tongue perhaps presents the 
closest parallel to its organisation. It is remarkable 
that at its upper or basal part it is hollow, and in- 
closes some of the viscera of the body. 

Here, under this low-lying ledge of rock, is 
another shell, which in beauty perhaps excels even 
the gorgeous cockle. It belongs to a genus pre- 
eminent for loveliness, to which the name of the 
Goddess of Love has been assigned. This is the 











Banded Venus.* The most prominent and obvious 
character is that the shell-valves are covered with 
ribs, more or less strongly marked, which instead 
of running fan-like from the beaks to the edges, as 





* Venus fasciata, of which a figure is given in the 
midst of the foreground of Plate X. 
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the edges. 
marked, about a dozen in number, broad, flat, 
sharply defined, and nearly equally distant. 


with elegance. The colours, too, are very orna- 


beaks to the margins, relieved by a whitish ground. 


beautiful one. 
The specimen before us is alive. 
into this shallow pool in the rock. See, the valves 





Yes; the latter is the true case; as you may 
| discern by his long-stalked eyes, steadily staring 
| upwards. He wonders what our two faces can 
mean ; and, as we remain still, he ventures forth to 
| take a fuller view. 

An elegant creature is the common prawn, or 
rock-shrimp, as the fishermen designate him, by 
way of distinction from another sapid crustacean 
that inhabits these shores. His armour of proof, 
composed of plates that slide so smoothly one under 
another, sustains the most lustrous polish, and is 
ever subject to the animal’s efforts to keep it so; 
for, whenever he has a moment’s leisure from more 
pressing avocations, he is constantly engaged in 
cleaning it with the brushes which those slender 
fore-limbs of his carry. Like a true soldier, like a 
knight of chivalry, the Prawn lives, eats, sleeps in 
armour. How completely is his body encased in 


points at the foe whom he faces! Who would rashly 





In this species these ribs are well 


They 
impart to the shell, which is very convex, and 
nearly round, an aspect of great strength combined 


mental: broad bands of brownish lilac, varied with 
warmer tints, widening as they go, radiate from the 


The hues vary in different individuals ; the bands 
being sometimes rusty brown, or purple; and the 
ground yellow, or pale orange ; and the contrasts 
are in some better marked than in others; but 
when fresh and unrubbed the shell is always a 


I will drop it 


are opening, and a large foot of a waxy whiteness, 
almost semi-pellucid, protrudes, thicker and more 
ovate than that of the cockle, but not capable of 
such elongation. The siphons, however, are pro- 
portionally longer; they are separate at their 
extremities, and project considerably from the 
shell. 

But while we are gazing at the beauty of our 
little Venus, we become cognisant of the presence 
of another spectator. “He has slowly come out from 
beneath the shadow of that long dark-brown leaf of 
Laminaria that floats like a crumpled ribbon across 
the pool, and now rests on the tuft of Jridea, that 
fine scarlet weed of leathery texture, that grows in 
the shaded corner. It is a Prawn;* and a fellow 
of noble dimensions. Is he too attracted by the 








defensive mail; and he carries his tempered weapon | 
too. Look at the serrated sword which he always | 


fair shell? or is his attention occupied by us? 


(Engraved by J. Swain. 


provoke such a weapon as this? Stiff and firm in 
substance, long, pointed, two-edged, keen on both 
edges, curved sabre-like, aud cut into acute teeth ; 
it does seem a most formidable ‘affair; and yet, 
truth to tell, I do not know what use the owner 
makes of it. Though I have been for many years 
in the practice of keeping these elegant animals in 
my aquaria, I have never seen one smite a foe with 
his two-edged sword. Perhaps like the cane over 
the looking-glass in a nursery, its mere presence is 
sufficient to keep in awe encroaching enemies, 
whose hearts sink when they behold the sharp- 
toothed weapon. 

Exquisitely painted is the Prawn. His ground 
colour is semi-pellucid olive-grey, on which trans- 


| verse lines of black are drawn; and specks and 
| dashes of sparkling white, symmetrically arranged 


and well defined, are scattered here and there, 





* Palemon serratus, represented in the upper figure in 


| Plate XI., resting, as described, on a leaf of Lride@a edulis. 
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especially upon the broad swimming plates that 
serve as his principal instruments of locomotion. 
His limbs, too, are ringed with blue and orange, a 
felicitous combination ! 

I have just alluded to the tail as a motive power. 
It is a very curious organ, consisting of five plates, 
so hinged that they can play over each other, or be 
spread out in shape of a fan, and each plate is beset 
on its edges with a most delicate fringe of stiff 
bristles. To see its use, you have only to approach 
the animal. He instantly darts away with force, 
all the while, however, keeping his face to the foe, 
as becomes a soldier so armed. Now this retro- 
cessive power is his great cheval de bataille. 
When gently exploring, he crawls among the weeds 
on the tips of his long feet; when swimming at 
ease, he glides gracefully along by the rapid 





pairs beneath his abdomen. But when alarmed, he 
forcibly throws forward this plated tail, expanded 
|| to the utmost, bending the last joints of the body 
| from the hump on his back, and thus strikes a 
' powerful forward blow on the water, by the impact 
| of which the whole prawn is jerked backward to a 
distance of several inches. 
| But he is gone; and it were uscless to look for 
| him any more in this wilderness of sea-weeds, and 
|| amid the cavernous reeesses of those rocky ledges, 
where he enjoys ample means of retreat and con- 
| cealment. For, even if you did catch a momentary 
| glimpse of him again, it would be only as he darts 
from one shelter to another, and he would presently 
be far out of your reach in the obscurity of some 
inexplorable hole. 

Let us turn to the beach and follow the water’s 
edge. Let us see what this fisherman is so busy 
about, and what that horse is doing as he paces 
backward and forward belly-deep in the sea, from 
one end of the beach to the other, then retracing 
his steps, as if he were ploughing the shallows. 
And why does the fisherman watch the horse so 
attentively? Hark! what says he? He shouts to 
the diminutive urchin that rides the horse to come 
in, and now he eagerly goes down to the edge of 
the sea, as the beast and his little rider come 
ashore. We will go and see. 

The man is civil and communicative, and lets us 
into the whole secret ; though now indeed that we 
are ou the spot, it is sufficiently patent. The horse 
draws behind him an implement called a keer-drag; 
a net, which is stretched upon an oblong iron frame, 
that forms its mouth. Behind, the net tapers toa 
poiut, but is left open there in the making, and only 
tied with a string. The iron frame keeps the net- 
mouth open, and being attached by a bridle to a 
rope, which is fastened to the horse’s harness, 
scrapes the sea-bottom as he proceeds ; whatever is 
collected passing into the net, and accumulating at 
the narrow point. 

Now the shallows just here are alive with swarms 
of another edible species of crustacea, the Shrimp,* 
par excellence, or, as the people here say, the sand 


paddling of the false feet, of which he carries five | 





shrimp, to distinguish it from the prawn, which, as || 
I have observed, they call the rock shrimp. And | 
this sand shrimp finds a ready sale in the Torquay | 
market: the fisherman getting, as he tells us, a || 


shilling a quart from the fishmongers. 


The horse, doubtiess nothing loath, for his toil 
must be great, wading on soft sand in three feet of || 
water, and dragging that heavy apparatus behind | 
him, walks to dry land, where, as soon as the keer- | 
drag is ashore, the maa seizes it, cries ‘‘whow!” | 
to the obedient animal, and, having spread a cloth | 
on the sand, proceeds to untie the string, and pour || 
out on the cloth the struggling contents. ‘“‘Itisa | 
very good haul,” says the fellow; ‘‘there’s more || 


nor two quart there!” So, being in a good 
humour, and naturally civil besides, we venture to 


propound a bargain ; that, for a small coin of the 
| realm, we may be allowed to pick out all the | 
‘rubbish ;” i.e., everything that is not a shrimp, | 


and convey it to our own private reservoirs; a 


pleasant agreement for both parties; for the net || 
gathers many curious creatures of great interest to | 
the naturalist, though of no value whatever to the | 


fisherman. Shrimps, however, are the staple; there 
are probably a hundred of these to one of all other 


kinds, lumping these latter all together. And very | 
fine these shrimps are. Mr. Bell gives two inches | 
and a half as the utmost length of the species,+ and | 
Ido not remember that I ever before saw one that 
exceeded that size: but here, the great majority 


are upwards of three inches; and a very con- 


siderable number are full three and a half. They | 
are mostly females loaded with spawn, which they | 
carry entangled among the false feet beneath the | 


body. 

In general figure the shrimp resembles the prawn: 
it, however, carries no sword-like rostrum; and 
the front pair of feet, instead of terminating each in 
a pair of claws, have a strong hook which bends 


down upon a short spine. The limbs too are very | 
much shorter, and the animal is less elegant. The | 


colour is a pale warm brown ; but when examined 
closely this is seen to resolve itself into a freckling 
of black, grey, brown, and. orange specks, so 
arranged as to make a kaleidoscopic sort of pattern. 
When highly magnified many of the dots take star- 
like forms. 

It is amusing to see how rapidly and cleverly the 


shrimp takes its place in the sand. If there be an | 
inch or two’s depth of water, the animal quietly | 
sinks on the bottom ; then, in a moment, you see a 
little cloud of dust (so it seems) rise up along each i 


side, and the body sinks till the surrounding sur- 
face is nearly level with its back. Then you see 
the value of the peculiar style of colouring: the 
freckling of specks of various tints of brown, grey, 
and red, so exactly resembles the hues of the sand, 
that you might look close at a shrimp so sunken, 
and yet not discern it. The eyes, however, which 

* Crangon vulgaris, a figure of which may be seen in 


the lower part of Plate XI. 
{ “ British Stalk-eyed Crustacea,” p. 257. 
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are set on the top of the head, like a Dutchman’s 
garret windows, are keeping a bright watch upward, 
and here it lies, quiet and, against most evemies, 
|| safe. The iron lip of the drag, however, scrapes up 
|| with its edge the upper inch of sand-bottom, routs 
out the poor shrimps, which dart upwards, to find 
|| themselves within the mouth of the ever-advancing 
net. The agency in the burrowing is the false feet, 
|| which, waved rapidly to and fro, brush up the fine 
‘| sand with the currents that they make in the 
|| water, and throw it up in those clouds on each side, 
|| presently to fall again on the body, and help to 
'| conceal it. 

|| But there are more things than shrimps in the 
| gleaming, working, struggling mass of life before us. 
|| Not to mind the uncouth soldier-crabs, dragging 
| about their despoiled shells, which, numerous and 
| conspicuous as they are, we shall neglect for another 
|| occasion,—we have other fish to fry. Here are 
sundry examples of that remarkable race, the 
proper Flat-fishes. These thin, brown, long oval 
ones are specimens of Soles, of which there are two 
kinds here, the Common Sole, uniform dull brown, 
and the Lemon Sole, of a more freckled tint, pale 
orange brown, with darker spots.* The fisherman 
considers them marketable if they are ‘not less than 
|| four or five inches long, and bundles them into his 
common depository, under the title of tea-dabs, a 
|| name which sufficiently indicates their destiny. 
Now every one has looked at hundreds of pairs 
|| of soles raw and ready, but perhaps not all have 
ever adequately remarked the singular anomaly pre- 
sented by their structure, or are aware how unique 
their tribe is among animals. That one side is 
positively coloured, while the other is fleshy white, 
is no great matter, for many creatures, and fishes 
in particular, are darker above and paler below. 
The flat Rays are equally abject, and show a like 
contrast of hues, but structurally, the colours in the 
Sole are not respectively on the back and belly, 
though they are certainly above and below. These 
fishes in fact swim and lie on one side, and so they 
have one side dark and one side light. 

This habit, however, imposed upon them involves 
other very important aberrations from ordinary 
forms, Let us suppose that the eyes had been 
placed, like those of the Chztodons, very thin, 
wide, and flat fishes of the tropical seas, one on 
each side of the head. That eye which belonged 
to the white or inferior side, would be rendered 
useless, since it would be almost perpetually buried 
in the mud of the bottom. Hence, by an unpre- 
cedented exception to the symmetry which marks 
the organs of sense in all other vertebrate animals, 
both of the eyes are placed on the same side of the 
head, one above the other, They are, however, 
frequently not in the same line, and one is often 
smaller and less developed than the other. 

In addition to these peculiarities, we may re- 
mark, that the spine makes a sudden twist near the 





* Solea vulgaris, and S. pegusa, 





head to one side ; that the bones of the head are not 
symmetrical ; that the two sides of the mouth are 
unequal ; that the pectoral and ventral fins of the 
under side are generally smaller than those of the 
upper ; and that the dorsal and anal fins generally 
correspond to each other, the one fringing the whole 
length of the dorsal, the other that of the ventral 
edge of the body. i} 
We must not suppose that these peculiarities are | 
defects and mistakes; nor, like Buffon, when he 
found some structure or habit which was at variance | 
with his preconceived notions of fitness, accuse the | 
all-wise God of bungling in His work. They are | 
merely examples of inscrutable wisdom, those in- | 
exhaustible resources of a power and skill, which 
can and often does delight to attain its most worthy 
ends by the most unexpected roads, in which we . 
can only follow, as the way is opened up to us, and | 
wonderingly adore. 
On several occasions I have, when examining the || 
contents of the shrimpers’ nets, found a pretty little | 
species of flat-fish, which, though we find it not at | 
this moment, is a pretty constant inhabitant of these | 
sandy beaches. It is too small and too worthless || 
for the fisherman to have a distinctive name for it, | 
but our systematic books call it a Topknot,* and 
assign to it near consanguinity with the majestic and 
delicious turbot. It is marked as very rare ; but I 
have seen three or four come up at a haul of the 
drag, and have found it among the rocks. Notlong | 
ago, I took a specimen by turning over a flat stone 
in a sandy pool in this ledge. It was indeed small, || 
not exceeding an inch and a half in length; the | 
ordinary size of those that occur as the shrimps’ || 
companions in captivity: but their utmost growth || 
scarcely attains five inches. 
The specimen I allude to I took home, and ob- 
served at leisure. In a white saucer it was a 
charming little object, though rather difficult to | 
examine, because, the instant the eye with the lens | 
was brought near, it flounced in alarm, and often 
leaped out upon the table. When its fit of terror | 
was over, however, it became still, and would allow 
me to push it hither and thither, merely waving the | 
edges of its dorsal and ventral fins rapidly as it 
yielded to the impulse. The shape of these fins 
gives to the outline of the fish a form resembling an | 
oblong parallelogram with the corners rounded, and 
a fan-like tail projecting ; but the outline of the 
body is much more oval. The first ray of the dorsal 
is a little lengthened—whence the name of Top- 
knot. We have two little species of Turbot with 
this peculiarity, called Muller’s Topknot, and 
Bloch’s Topknot. This was the former. Yarrell, | 
indeed, distinguishes the two by saying that this 
one has ‘‘ the first ray of the dorsal not longer than 
the succeeding rays ;” or, in other words, that it 
has no topknot at all. It may be that it is obli- 
terated in age, but in this half-grown specimen, it 





| 
unctatus, delineated at the right-hand 
I., adhering to a flat stone. 


* Rhombus 
side of Plate 
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was quite conspicuous, projecting like a little horn 
from the forehead, about one-fourth longer than the 
second and following rays. In Bloch’s Topknot it 
is, indeed, more marked, for it there runs off into a 
slender filament, of more than twice the length of the 
rays. The fins were exquisitely delicate, and were 
very pretty in their markings, every tenth or twelfth | 
ray being black interrupted with white; the middle 
ray between these was black at the tip, and the 
central one of these subordinate divisions was again 
more slightly specked. This had a very pretty 
effect. The body was pellucid yellowish brown, 
studded with irregular faint clouds and stronger 
specks of dark brown, and bearing one conspicuous | 





ring-like mark near the tail. The flesh was so trans- 
| lucent, that the stomach and principal viscera could 
| be distinctly seen, and the accumulation of the chief 
| blood-vessels here, gave a crimson flush to these 
| parts. 

Alarm had a curious effect, probably dependent 
on the quickening of the circulation. When I tried 
to catch the little fish, all the spots and markings 
became instantly deepened and vivified, and parti- 
cularly those of the fins, so that the change seemed 
magical. I have observed the same thing in the 
Gobies, and some other fishes. 

The eyes were very beautiful and interesting. As 
in all this family of Flat-fishes, they are set close 
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together on the same side of the head, the upper | Sand-launce,* and very slyly is it endeavouring to 
one inclined slightly upward, the lower downward. | make its way down to the rippling edge of the wave, 
Viewed with a lens, the iris was seen to be pale green, | to liberty and life. But not so fast, pretty Launce! 
with radiating dark bands, and the pupil surrounded | we want to have a look at you, and to introduce 
by an edge-line of ruddy gold. The iris projects | you to a very jolly set in our aquarium at home. 
into the pupil with an angle, making it crescent- | Now don’t flounce and dart round the jar so angrily: 
shaped. The eyes move quite independently of each | you can’t get out, and may as well be philosophic. 

other, and very curious it was to look down with Do you see the remarkable projection of the lower 
a lens upon the quaint little face, and see one eye | jaws? With that sort of spade the little silvery fish 
quickly turned up towards the beholder, while the | manages to scoop out a bed for itself very quickly 
other remained still, or presently turned in the oppo- | in the wet sand, and so lie hid. It is numerous 





site direction. 

Now and then it curved the head and tail down- 
wards, and leaped out of the water, clearing the side 
of the saucer in which it was confined ; then, when 
put back, it lay some seconds on its back (or rather 
on its wrong side), with the dorsal and ventrals 
incurved, and thus the whole body concave, as if in 
tetanus, but when turned over soon recovered. 





What is this writhing, wriggling thing, that looks | 


enough in these bays, and is in request among 

fishermen, who use it largely as bait, and who, to 
| obtain it, cast a seine, and enclose vast multitudes ; 
| which are thus dragged up on the beach high and 
| dry. It makes a very attractive tenant of an aqua- 
| rium, where it will live a considerable time. The 
| pearly gleams of lustre from its sides are very beau- 

tiful, and such as no pictorial art can reproduce. 
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THE POOR MAN’S BANKER, 





THE POOR MAN’S BANKER. 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR, AND EXPLANATIONS. 


[As the Pawnbrokers think themselves aggrieved by some of the statements in the article which lately 
appeared in ‘‘Goop Worps,” on ‘“‘The Poor Man’s Banker,” the Editor thinks it right to publish the 
following document in their defence, which has been prepared and sent to him by a committee of their 


number, 


Mr. Hollingshead’s remarks upon it are also appended, in justice to him. 


With these replies and counter replies the discussion between the ‘‘ Bankers” and their critic must 
cease in our pages. The discussion will not, however, have been unprofitable, if it induces the respectable | 
Bankers to keep a stricter watch than ever over the practices of the ‘‘baser sort,” both for their own 
sake, and especially for the sake of the working classes. ] 


“ As the Committee of the Metropolitan Pawn- 
brokers’ Protection Society, representing the larger 
portion of the pawnbrokers of this metropolis, we 
feel it our bounden duty to call your attention to an 
article on pawnbroking published in the February 
number of Goop Worps and entitled ‘The Poor 
Man’s Banker.’ 


“Feeling that your character as a clergyman and | 
ntee that you desire as an 


a Christian is a 
Editor to publish only such articles as give a fair 
and trut representation of the matters of which 
they treat, we are sure that on a careful perusal of 
the following lines you will consider yourself bound 
in the conscientious discharge of your official duty as 
Editor to take some steps to counteract in your next 
number the unfair and painful impression produced 
by the article above named. 

‘* Were pawnbrokers the knaves your contributor 
represents, and scouted accordingly by their rT) 
bours, as in such case they undoubtedly would be, 
we should be more careless about this matter; but 
seeing that we represent a body of tradesmen, many 
of whom are holding influential positions in Society, 
we have felt ned pained that a journal of such 
high repute should publish an article so very unfair 
and prejudiced in its entire treatment of the subject, 
and so very erroneous in some of its details. 

“For example. Your contributor, to prove his 
very false assertion, that pawnbrokers cheat in the 
sale shop as well as in every other way, brings for- 
ward a case about a modern bronze that was stolen 
from the roof of a house, where he states it was ex- 
posed in order to make it assume an antique appear- 
ance for the purpose of deception. Recognising the 
incident, which occurred to a member of this Com- 
mittee we can give the real facts of the case, which 
are as follows :— 

‘* The figure (a real bronze) was a cast of Napoleon 
I., and therefore could not have been intended to 
appear as an antique, but it had been lacquered by 
its former or, and to rust off this lacquer 
which gulls depreciated its real value, though it 
had never been down a sewer, it was exposed to at- 
mospheric action on the roof of the pawnbroker’s 
house. The fact is therefore as much misstated 
as the conclusion drawn from it is false. 

“* Equally incorrect is the statement that the sum 
lent is only one-third of the marketable value. The 
competition existing in the pawnbroking trade pre- 
cludes the possibility of doing business upon such a 
principle. The marketable value of a pledge is the 

rice it will produce in its appointed market. Par- 
ent has fixed the auction room as the market 
for unredeemed ledges on which more than 10s. 


has been lent, and an yar of any pawnbroker’s | 
e fact that goods so sold | 


sale book would show t 
never realise, one with another, as much as the in- 





terest and principal would amount to. To get 10 | 
per cent. profit on an average is a rare achievement. | 
The same can be readily proved in respect of goods || 
pledged for 10s. and under. | 

‘* Then with regard to loans above 10/. The agree- 
ments used are identical with those used by bankers, 
and are as amenable to the common law as, pawn- 
broking transactions are to the pawnbroking law ; 
and a pawnbroker is as much obliged to give infor- | 
mation in such cases where property has been im- 

roperly pledged as he is in the case of smaller | 
oans. 

** Your contributor might have easily ascertained | 
likewise that the larger houses always keep pledges | 
for their customers’ convenience one month after the 
time of forfeiture, many two months, and some even 
as long as three months, while only a very few sell 
them immediately, as he describes, and many of 
those that do so, do so only because of the smallness 
of their capital, which compels them to realise as 
often as they can, in order to keep their tills sup- 
plied with money. 

‘* Again in the case of asking the name and address 
of the pledgers, your contributor draws a painfully 
erroneous and prejudiced conclusion from the fact | 
that pawnbrokers sometimes omit to ask for an 

dress. Now, had he sought information from 
any experienced pawnbroker, he would have been 
speedily convinced that the asking for an address is 
a mere farce upon which no reliance can be placed, as 
the right address is rarely given ; the more respect- 
able pledgers being especially averse to revealing 
their real name and abode; and the pawnbroker 
has therefore to draw his conclusions as to owner- 
ship from the relative sugenrenee of the pledger and 
the pledge. In the rapid course of business he is 
sometimes misled by appearances, and unwittingly 
receives stolen property into pledge, to his great 
loss, but we fear a challenge your contributor to 

rove any case of a pawnbroker’s becoming the 

nowing agent ofa thief. In his bitter prejudice 
he makes no mention of the many cases in which 
pawnbrokers have ened thieves presenting pro- 
perty, and have thus been the means of restoring 
plate, &c., to their rightful owners. The strongest 
argument, however, against his conclusion as to the 
proportionate amount of stolen property pledged, is 
the small number of pledges that are sold at ail. 
We are in a position to prove by figures, that out 
of every hundred pledges ninety to ninety-five are 
invariably redeemed, and in prosperous times the 
proportion redeemed is even greater still. 

‘*Then as to the auction ‘ Knock-outs,’ It is true 
enough that there are ‘knock-outs,’ but the pawn- 
broker and the auctioneer are the victims, and not 
the confederates of those dealers who conspire to get 
things at their own prices, As the auctioneer is 
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paid by a commission on the amount sold, he as a 
matter of course gets as high a price as he can, and 
the pawnbroker to shield his own and the pledger’s 
interest in the pledge sold against the unwarrantable 
practice of the ‘knock-out,’ always puts a reserve 
price on the goods at which they are knocked down 
to him, if the buyers in the rcom will not give so 
much. It is astonishing that any writer could 
sravely suppose an auctioneer so quixotic as to 
end himself to a conspiracy by which his own 
profits would be severely curtailed. The paragraph 
is, in fact, entirely without foundation. 

‘* Were it not that this communication has already 
assumed some length, we could still further show the 
extreme unfairness of the article in question. There 
are undoubtedly men in the trade who are not above 
exacting more than their due, so also there are dis- 
honest drapers, grocers, &c., but it is deep seated pre- 
judice alone that would make any one impute to a 
i| whole class the faults of some few of its members, 
| and affirm that ‘scrupulous men would hardly re- 
|| main in the business.’ 
| *“*Let it suffice, then, to show two instances of 
| your contributor’s fallacious reasoning. 
|  **He states at the beginning the various regula- 
| tions of the Act of Parliament; an Act which, to 
| anyone versed in money matters, is fair enough to 
both pawner and pawnee. Then, having shown that 
there is this fair code of law to guide the pawn- 
broker, he concludes by remarking that a ‘scru- 
|| pulous man would hardly remain in the business.’ 
| Is it logical, we ask, to assert that a scrupulous 
tradesman, who is controlled by av Act of Parlia- 
ment, so minute in its details as to enact even that 
a pawnbroker shall provide farthings wherewith to 


Ap change, has no opportunity for the exercise of | 


is scrupulosity ? 


“Then, secondly, he states that the pawnbroker 
does often allow the a to redeem after for- 
feiture, but gratifies his greed by charging for a 
three shilling pledge one shilling and one penny for 
interest, instead of eightpence. But he has just 
previously asserted that the sum lent is rarely more 
than one-third of the marketable value; in other 
words, that ree shilling pledge is rarely worth 
less than nine shillings: so that, supposing it were 
the general custom to take thirteen pence interest 
in such cases—a charge we positively deny—he 
arrives at the logical deduction that the pawnbroker 
manifests his rapacity by allowing a pledge worth 
nine shillings to be redeemed for four shillings and 
a penny, when he could by law sell it, and pocket 
the proceeds, as he is not required to keep any 
account of the sale of pledges on which not more 
than ten shillings has been lent. 

‘*We quote these two instances to show the style 
of reasoning into which exaggeration and prejudice 
have led your contributor. 

‘*In conclusion, we can only say that we shall be 
happy to afford further information on any point 
not touched on in this letter; and sincerely trust 
that you will favour us with a reply as to what you 
can do to repair a severe and undeserved injury 
done to the good name of a large, respectable, and 


| industrious body of tradesmen. 


‘*'We have the honour to be your obedient 
servants, 


‘James C. Fotkarp, Chairman, 
‘*GEORGE ATTENBOROUGH, Hon. Sec., 


93, Old Kent Road, London. 








*©On behalf of the Metropolitan Pawn- 
brokers’ Protection Society.” 





** Tam not surprised that a trade like that of 
Pawnbroking, with a flourishing journal and a com- 
pact mutual defence organisation, has attempted to 
answer some few of the many serious charges which 
1 brought against it, in an article called ‘‘'THE Poor 
Man’s BANKER,” published in the February number 
of your Journal. That article—as its title and whole 
tenor indicate, was meant to expose the frauds 
practised on the poor by the lower and lowest order 
of pawnbrokers. I had no intention of condemning 
a whole trade for the sins of a large section of its 
members. I am too painfully familiar with the low 


neighbourhoods of London, and all who live and | 


trade in them, to be ignorant of what I was writing 
about ; and even if I had not collected my informa- 
tion from many sources, with the greatest care and 
industry, I might have found an ample basis for 
most of my conclusions in the police records for the 
last few years. It was only the other day that a 
leading pawnbroker was reprimanded by a magis- 
trate for the practice, admitted by his assistant, of 
taking the maker’s name off some dishonestly ac- 
quired watches which had come into his possession, 
and substituting his own name. A case is now left 
for trial, in which a pawnbroker purchased, on 
several occasions, from a mere boy, 4 lot of goods, 
at much less than their market value, which be- 
longed to a —_ upholstery firm. A case which 
fully exposed the system of charging ‘‘long” and 
illegal interest was reported in the papers on the 
20th of February. Many other recent and similar 
cases might be alluded to if space permitted. 

Before I conclude this necessarily brief note, I 
must touch upon a few of the points dealt with in 


the above letter. 








The quantity of spurious antiqni- | 


ties exposed in pawnshops for sale may be taken as | 
a proof that such articles are sold by pawnbrokers. | 
With regard to the amount lent on pledges, where | 
| persons are in the habit of frequently pledging and | 
redeeming articles, and are known to the pawn- | 
| broker, it is undoubtedly his interest to make high | 


| advances. I have no doubt there are many exvep- 


| tions to the rule of goods being sold as soon as | 


| forfeited ; such exceptions being probably governed 


| by the amount lent on the pledges. The asking for | 


| names and addresses of pawners may or may not be 
an empty ceremony, but it is evident that it is the 


make itso. The law is precise on this point, but 


theft are conseyuently largely encouraged. 

With regard to the much exposed system of 
**knock-outs,” I have distinct evidence that many 
pawnbrokers encourage this system. Of course the 
auctioneer is not benefited by such a system, but, 
like other tradesmen, he cannot always afford to 
offend an important patron. With regard to the 
book in which the sales of unredeemed property are 
entered, it is a fact that numbers of pawnbrokers 
invariably make a difficulty in showing it. The 
making-up of spurious pledges for the purpose of 
sale, and other statements in my article, are not 
denied in the above letter. I am charitably willing 
to believe that a large number of respectable pawn- 
brokers would be glad to see the reprehensible prac- 
tices I have tried to expose rooted out of the trade. 

JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 











want of care of most pawnbrokers which helps to | 


the law is systematically evaded by the class of | 
traders of whom I am speaking; and secresy and | 
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1.—DR. DAVENAL’s ‘‘ FOLLY.” 

Ir was startling news to go forth to Hallingham 
—one of the nine days’ wonders read of in social 
history. Lady Oswald had bequeathed her fortune 
to her physician, Dr. Davenal! Such things had 
been known before in the world’s experiences, but 
Hallingham made as much of the fact as if this 
were the first time it had happened. 

Upon none did the news fall with more complete 
astonishment than upon the doctor himself. Lady 
Oswald had more than once in the past few months 
mysteriously hinted to him that he would be re- 
warded some time for his care and attention to her. 
Upon Dr. Davenal the hints had never made any 
impression. Of a nature the very reverse of cove- 
tous, simple-minded, single-hearted, it never so 
|| much as crossed his imagination that she would 
leave her money to him. He would have been the 
first to repudiate it; to point out to her the in- 
justice of the act. 

It is surely not necessary to premise that you, my 
intelligent and enlightened readers, cannot have 
|| fallen into the mistake made by Neal, or drawn that 
respected domestic’s very absurd—though perhaps 
|| toa fanciful and prejudiced mind not unnatural— 
deduction, that the night-visit to Dr. Davenal had 
|| reference to Lady Oswald’s death. Being in the secret 
'| as to who really did administer that fatal dose of 
chloroform to Lady Oswald, you will not connect that 
visit with Dr. Davenal’s trouble. The visit may cer- 
| tainly be said to have had some mystery attaching 
| to it, for it was made covertly and by one who did 
not care to be seen; but the chief mystery lay in the 
mind of Neal alone. A heavy secret, involving dis- 
grace, much misery, perhaps ruin, had indeed fallen 
that night on Dr. Davenal, but it was entirely un- 
connected with the.death of Lady Oswald. The 
words which Neal heard—-and he heard them 
correctly--would have borne to his mind a very 
different interpretation had he been enabled to hear 
the whole—what preceded them and what followed 
them. But he did not. 

Yes, this unhappy secret, this great misfortune, 
however inexpedient it may be at present to de- 
scribe what it really was, had nothing to do with 
Lady Oswald. Far from Dr. Davenal having 
caused her to inhale an extra dose of chloroform 
as an experiment, in the hope that it might prove 
fatal, and so enable him to drop at once into that 
very desirable legacy named in her will, he had 
not the faintest suspicion that he should inherit a 
shilling. When the news was conveyed to him he 
could not believe it to be true, did not believe it for 
some little time. 


It was Mr. Wedderburn who carried it .to him. 
V—24 


OSWALD CRAY. 


By MRS. HENRY WOOD, Author of “ East Lynne.” 
PART V. 








| When the lawyer's business was over at Lady Os 
| wald’s, he proceeded to Dr. Davenal’s, and found 
, the doctor at home: he having just come in from 
| attending the consultation. Mr. Wedderburn told 
| him the news. 

“Left to me!” exclaimed the doctor. 
money left to me! Nonsense !” 

‘* Tt is indeed,” affirmed Mr. Wedderburn. ‘‘ After 
the legacies are paid you take everything—you are 
residuary legatee.” 

‘* You are joking,” said the doctor. ‘‘ What have 
I to do with the money? I have no right to it.” 

With some difficulty Dr. Davenal was convinced 
that he and he alone was named the inheritor. It 
did not give him pleasure. Quite the contrary ; 
he saw in it only a good deal of trouble and law 
business, which he much disliked at all times to 
engage in. 

Richard Davenal was one of those thoroughly con- 
scientious men—and there are a few such in the 
world—who could not be content to enjoy money to 
which another has a better right. It was a creed 
of his—and I hope not altogether an obsolete one— 
that money so enjoyed could not bring pleasure in 
the spending, or good in the end. Lady Oswald had 
legitimate relations, who had looked for the money, 
who needed the money, needed it with a far deeper 
need than Dr. Davenal, and who possessed a claim 
to it, so far as relationship could give it them. 
And as the conviction slowly dawned on him that 
the news, that he had been made the inheritor, was 
true, so there arose another conviction, or rather a 
resolution, with it,—that he would never accept 
the money, that it should go over to its legitimate 
owners, no matter what trouble it involved. A 
resolution from which he never swerved. 

Never. Not even in that moment when a temp- 
ter’s voice arose within him, whispering how well 
this legacy would serve to replace that great sum, 
the savings of years, which he had been obliged to 
part with only that very week. Partly to satisfy 
a debt, of which until then he had known nothing, 
had he parted with it; partly as hush-money, to 
keep down that terrible secret whispered to him on 
the Sunday night. The thought certainly did arise 
—that it almost seemed as if this money had been 
sent to him to replace it ; but never for a moment 
did he allow it to obtain weight. It would have 
been simply impossible for Dr. Davenal to act 
against his conscience. 

‘*T shall refuse the legacy,” he remarked to Mr. 
Wedderburn. ‘I have no right to it.” 
‘What did you say ?” asked the lawyer, believ- 
ing he did not properly catch the words. 


** Her 





‘*T shall not accept this money. It is none of 
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mine. It ought to be none of mine. 
Lady Oswald’s relatives.” 

‘* But it is yours, Dr. Davenal. It is bequeathed 
to you in the will.” 

‘‘T don’t care for the will. I should not care for 
ten wills if I had no right to the money they be- 
queathed me. Ihave no right to this, and I will 
not touch a farthing of it.” 

Mr. Wedderburn’s surprise expended itself in one 
long stare. In all his lawyerly experience he had 
never heard of a resolution so savouring of chivalry. 
The legatees he had had the pleasure of doing 
business with, were only too eager to grasp their 
good fortune, and if any little inconvenient pricks 
of conscience were so ill-mannered as to arise, they 
| were speedily dismissed by the very legal considera- 
tion—If I do take it I but obey the will. 

‘There never was such a thing heard of, as the 


It must go to 





refusing of a fortune legally bequeathed,” cried the 
lawyer. 

‘<T daresay there has been, many atime. If not, 
| this will be a precedent.” 
|  ** You’ll beso laughed at,” persisted Mr. Wedder- 
| burn. ‘‘ You'll be set down—I’m afraid people 


| will be for setting you down as a lunatic.” 


| ‘Let them,” said the doctor. ‘‘They shan’t con- 


|| fine me as one without my own certificate. Mr. 


| 
| 


| Wedderburn,” he continued in a graver toue, “Iam 
| serious in this refusal. I feel that I have no right 
whatever to this money of Lady Oswald’s. She 


paid me liberally for my services—” 
‘* Tf you only knew how many thousands inherit 
|| money daily who have no right to it,” interrupted 


Mr. Wedderburn. 

‘* Doubtless they do. XI was going to observe 
that itis not so much my having no right to it, 
that would cause me to decline, as the fact that 
| others exist who have a better right. I—” 

‘‘ But the will gives you a right,” interposed the 
lawyer, unable to get over his surprise. 


| ‘**A legal right I am aware it does. But not a 


1] 
|| Just one. 


No, I will not accept this legacy. I 


i should wish the money to be appropriated just as 


| 
| 
\| 
1} 
| 
| 


\| 


| though there had been no Dr. Davenal in existence. 
You say this will was made about six months 
ago. It must have superseded another will, I 
| presume ?” 


1 ‘*It may be said that it superseded several,” was 


| 


|| the reply. 


‘** Lady Oswald was constantly making 
| wills. She had made some half-dozen before this 
| last one.” 

‘*And each one disposing of her property dif- 
| ferently ?” quickly asked the doctor. 

‘** Yes; or nearly so. Twice she bequeathed it 
to her nephews, the Stephensons. Once it was left 
| to Mr. Oswald Cray; once to charities; once to 
Sir Philip Oswald. She has been exceedingly 
capricious.” 

** All the more reason why I should not take 
it now,” warmly cried Dr. Davenal. ‘She must 
have left it to me in a moment of caprice; and 
had she lived a few months longer this will would 








have been revoked as the rest had been. Mr. 
Wedderburn, were I capable of acting upon it and 
taking the money, I should lose all self-respect for 
ever. I could not, as a responsible being, respon- 
sible to One who sees and judges all I do, be guilty 
of so crying an injustice.” 

Mr. Wedderburn suppressed a shrug of the 
shoulders. He could only look at these affairs 
with a lawyer’s eye and a lawyer’s reasoning, Dr. 
Davenal resumed. 

‘* What was the tenor of the will which this last 
one superseded? Do you recollect?” 

‘*Perfectly. We hold the draft of it still. It 
was as nearly as possible a counterpart of the pre- 
sent one, excepting as relates to your share in this, 
and the share of the brothers Stephenson. In that 
last will they took your place. The furniture was 
bequeathed to them, as in this, and also the bulk 
of the property,” 

“*My name not being mentioned in it?” 

‘Yes, it was. The diamond ring bequeathed to 
you now was bequeathed then. Nothing more.” 

“Then that’s all right. Now, Mr. Wedderburn, 
listen tome. That diamond ring I will aceept with 
pleasure as a reminiscence of my poor friend and 
patient ; but I will accept nothing else. Will you 
be so kind as to destroy this last will, and let the 
other be.acted upon? I am scaring you, Isee. If 
that cannot legally be done, I must let the money || 
come to me, but only in transit for the rightful | 
owners, the Reverend Mr. Stephenson and his || 
brother. You will manage this forme. Being at || 
home in law details, you know of course what may |) 
and what may not be done. All I beg of you is to | 
effect this, carrying it out in the simplest manner, 
and in the shortest possible time.” 

Mr. Wedderburn felt disgusted. He had no 
more cause to wish the money to go to Dr. Davenal 
than to the clergyman and his brother, but it was 
altogether so unusual a mode of proceeding, would 
be so very unprofessional a transaction, that he || 
regarded it as an innovation hardly to be tolerated, 
a sort of scandal on all the recognised notions of | 
the legal world, in which Mr. Wedderburn himself 
was little better than a machine. 

‘* I cannot undertake it without your giving me 
instructions in writing, Dr. Davenal. Id not stira || 
peg in it without.” 

‘* You shall have them in full.” | 

‘* Well, sir, you know best, but the time may 
come when your children will not thank you for | 
this. It is folly, Dr. Davenal, and nothing less.” 

“I hope my children will never question any act || 
of mime. I am doing this for the best.” 

Nevertheless, as Dr. Davenal spoke, there was || 
some pain in his tone. The lawyer detected it, and | 
thought he was coming round. He would not 
speak immediately, but let the feeling work its | 
way. | 

“Tt is a large sum to relinquish,” the lawyer | 
presently said; ‘‘to throw out of one’s hand as if | 
it were so mech worthless sand.” 
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“‘ What is the sum ?—what has she left?” asked 
Dr. Davenal, remembering that he was as yet 
ignorant of this point. 

‘‘T expect, when all the legacies and other expenses 
are paid, there will be a little over six thousand 
pounds, There might have been double that. 
Lady Oswald lost a large sum a few years ago, 
quite as much as six thousand. She put it into 
seme prosperous-looking bubble, and it burst. 
Women should never dabble in business. They 
are safe to get their fingers burnt.” 

‘¢Men burn theirs too at times,” was the answer 

of Dr. Davenal, spoken significantly. ‘‘ Six thou- 
|| sand pounds! I should have thought her worth 
| much more. Well, Mr. Wedderburn, you will 
|| earry out my instructions.” 
““Of course, if you order me. Will you be so 
kind as to write these instructions to me at your 
eonvenience, posting them from this town to my 
house. Iam going back home at once.” 

‘Will you see Mr. Stephenson and his brother 
again to-day? Iwish you would see them. Were 
they not surprised when the will was read ?—struck 
with its injustice ?” 

‘“They were disappointed ; there’s no doubt 
of it.” 

“Ay. They must be relieved from their dis- 
appointment. You had better see them, Mr. 
Wedderburn.” 

Mr. Wedderburn thought otherwise. ‘‘I would 
rather not,” he answered. ‘‘For one thing, Dr. 
Davenal, I am really anxious to go home by the 
first train ; there’s a necessity for my reaching it 
before post-time. And I have another reason. I 
wish you would allow me to give you just one word 
of advice.” 

“‘You can give it me,” said Dr. Davenal. “I 
don’t promise to take it.” 

“It might be better for you if you would,” was 
the lawyer’s reply. ‘‘My advice is, say nothing 
to the Stephensons, or to any one else, to-day. 
This is a very strange resolution that you have 
come to, and I beg you to sleep over it. Should 
you be more confirmed in it to-morrow, it will be 
time enough to proclaim it then. Great as the 
blow is to the Stephensons, one night of it won’t 
kill them. And it is not so bad—they know of the 
fifty pounds each and the furniture.” 

The lawyer departed. Dr. Daveval stood a few 
minutes in thought. It was close upon the hour 
for receiving his indoor patients, and he could not 
go out then. Quitting his study, where the inter- 
view had taken place, he went to look for his 
daughter, and found her in the garden parlour with 
her aunt. It was not often that Miss Bettina went 
into that room—she had been wont to tell Sara and 
Caroline that its litter set her teeth on edge, 

They began to talk to him of the funeral. 

‘*Were the people from Thorndyke there?” 
Bettina asked. 

‘Sir Philip and his eldest son.” 

** And Oswald Cray?” 
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“* Of course. He came down on purpose.” 

**My goodness! And so they met! How did 
they behave, Richard ?” 

‘* Just as the rest of us behaved. Did you sup- 
pose they’d start a quarrel ?” 

“IT am sure of it. I know they could never 
meet without starting one. Nothing less could 
come of Oswald Cray’s proud spirit and the 
manner they have treated him.” 

** At sea as usual, Bettina. Do you think they'd 
quarrel there ?—on that solemn occasion? Oswald 
Cray and Sir Philip are proud enough, both of 
them; but they are gentlemen—you forget that, 
Bettina. I think Oswald Cray is about the least 
likely aan to quarrel that I know, whether with 
Sir Philip or with any body else. Your proud man 
washes his hands of people whom he despises ; but 
he does not quarrel with them.” 

How singularly true were the words in regard 
to Oswald Cray! It was as though Dr. Davenal 
possessed the gift of prevision; “‘ Your proud man 
washes his hands of people whom he despises.’’ 

‘* And how is her money left?” continued Miss 
Bettina. ‘‘To the Stephensons ?’’4 

‘*No, she has not made a just will. It is left to 

to astranger. A stranger in blood.” 

‘‘Indeed! To whom? I hope you have been 
remembered with some little token, Richard ?” 

‘*To be sure I have been. You know those two 
splendid diamond rings of hers: I have got one, 
Oswald Cray the other. And that’s all he has got, 
by the way, except a silver coffee-pot, or so. Sara, 
come with me into the garden, I wish to havea 
little chat with you.” 

‘**You have not told me who the stranger is,” 
shrieked out Miss Bettina. 

“Tl tell you by-and-by,” called back the 
doctor. 

“T did not think it likely she would leave any- 
thing to Oswald Cray, papa,” Sara remarked, as 
they paced the garden path. 

‘*T think I should, had I been in her place. A 
matter of five hundred pounds, or so, would have 
helped him on wonderfully. However, there was 
no obligation, and it is a question whether Oswald 
would have accepted it.” 

‘* You said it was not a just will, papa ?” 

‘*T could have gone further than that, Sara, and 
stigmatised it as a very unjust one. Those poor 
Stephensons, who have been expecting this money 
—who have had a right to expect it—are cut off 
with a paltry fifty pounds each and the furniture.” 

‘Oh, papa! And are they not very poor?” 

**So poor that I believe honestly they have not 
always bread to eat. They carry the signs of it in 
their countenances.” 

‘* And for Lady Oswald to have left her money 
away from them! To whom has she left it?” 

“To one who has no right to it, who never 
expected it.” 

‘*T suppose you mean Sir Philip?” 

**No, it is not left to him. But now, give me 
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your opinion, Sara. Let us for argument’s sake 
put ourselves in the position of this fortunate 
legatee. Suppose—suppose, my dear, it were left 
to you—this money to which you have no claim, no 
right, but to which others have a claim—how should 
you feel?” 

‘*T should feel uncomfortable,” replied Sara. 
‘*T should feel that I was enriched at the expense 
of others ; I am sure that I should feel almost as 
though I had committed a fraud. Papa,” she 
added more eagerly, the idea occurring to her, ‘‘I 
should wish to give the money back to them.” 

‘‘That is the very argument I have been using 
myself, not five minutes ago. Wedderburn, Lady 
Oswald’s lawyer, was here talking of the matter, 
and I told him that were I the man to whom it was 
left I should give it back, every shilling of it, to 
the channel where it ought at once to have gone— 
the brothers Stephenson. Wedderburn did not 
agree with me: he brought forward the argument 
that the man’s children might reproach him after- 
wards. What do you think ?” 

‘*T think, papa, that were I the man you speak 
of, I should act upon my own judgment and give 
it back, without reference to the opinion of my 
children.”’ 

‘*That is precisely what he has resolved to do. 
Sara, the money is left to me.” 

Sara Davenal, taken completely by surprise, 
halted and looked at the doctor. 

‘Tt is true, Sara. I find I am the favoured 
legatee of Lady Oswald : knowing at the same time 
that I have no more right to be so than have those 
espalier rose-trees at your side. I have resolved to 
refuse the money ; to repudiate the will altogether, 
so far as my share in it goes; and to suffer a pre- 
vious will to be acted upon, which gives the money 
to the Stephensons. I trust my children will not 
hereafter turn round and reproach me.” 

“*Oh, papa!” 

She spoke the words now almost reproachfully. 

‘* Yes, I shall do it, Sara. And yet,” he added, 
his voice insensibly sinking to a whisper, ‘‘I have 
pressing need for money just now; and the help this 
would be to me no one but myself knows. It is 
some thousands.” 

Sara was silent. A shiver had passed over her 
face at this allusion. She did not dare to speak. 
The subject was too painful, and, besides, she was 
kept partially in the dark. 

‘*But I cannot tamper with my conscience,” 
resumed Dr. Davenal. ‘‘Were I to take this 
money, it would only lie like a weight upon it for 
my whole future life. I believe—and, Sara, I wish 
you to believe it and treasure it as an assured truth 
—that money appropriated by ourselves, which in 
point of right, of justice, belongs to others, never 
comes home to us with a blessing. However fairly 
the law may give it us, however legitimate our 
claim may be deemed by the world, if we deprive 
others of it whose it is by every moral and—may I 
say it ?—divine right, that money will not bless us 





or our children. Sara, I speak this from the ex- 
perience of an observant life.” 

‘*T am sure you are right, papa,” she murmured, 
**Do not keep this money.” 

**T shall not. But, Sara,’—and Dr. Davenal 
stopped in his walk, and his voice grew solemn in 
its tone as he laid his hand upon her—‘“‘ things have 
changed with me. I thought I was laying up a 
competency for my children ; not a great one, it is 
true, but one that would have kept them above the 
frowns of the world. This, my hard-earned savings, 
I have had to fling away. It may be, that I shall 
now have to leave you, my cherished daughter, to 
the world’s mercy ; perhaps—I know not—com- 
pelled to work for your living. Should this mis- 
fortune come, you will not cast back a reflection on 
your dead father, and reproach him for the rejection 
of these thousands.” 

The tears were streaming down her cheeks. Her 
pleading hand, her loving look, gave the first answer. 
**You could not keep the money, papa. It would 
not be right in God’s sight. Do not hesitate.” 


‘*T have not hesitated, Sara. My mind has been 
But I preferred to speak to 


made up from the first. 
you.” 

Neal came forward to summon Dr. Davenal. 
He was being waited for. Sara turned to rejoin her 
aunt. 

‘*-You can tell her about this legacy to me, Sara ; 
it will be the talk of the town before the day’s out. 
And explain to her why I decline it.” 

The afternoon drew to a close. Dr. Davenal, 
engaged with a succession of patients, scarcely 
noticed its progress. He was wishing to see Mr. 
Oswald Cray, and hoped he would call. When 
dinner-time arrived and he had not come, that note 
previously mentioned was pencilled, and Neal was 
despatched with it. 

The man brought the message back in due course : 
‘*Mr. Oswald Cray was unable to call upon the 
doctor, as he was departing for town.” Dr. Davenal 
was disappointed; he had wished to explain to 
Oswald Cray his intentions respecting the money ; 
he considered it due to Oswald to do so. 

How is it that there are times when an idea 
apparently without any cause to lead to it, any 
reason to justify it, takes sudden possession of the 
mind? Even as Neal spoke, such an idea took 
possession of Dr. Davenal. He fancied that Oswald | 
Cray was in some way not pleased at the disposition | 
of Lady Oswald’s property; was, more or less, | 
resenting its being left to Dr. Davenal. This only | 
made the doctor doubly desirous of seeing him. | 
But, Oswald Cray having left, there was no chance | 
of doing so at present. 

Dr. Davenal put on his hat, and went out to | 
take a walk as far as Lady Oswald’s. He found | 
the Rev. Mr. Stephenson alone. His brother had | 
gone away. The clergyman received him some- | 
what awkwardly. He had been brooding over his 
disappointment ; had been thinking what a crying | 
wrong it was that the money should be left to 
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the flourishing and wealthy physician, Dr. Davenal, 
who put as many guineas into his pocket daily, 
as would keep him and his family in their humble 
way for months. He was casting his anxious 
thoughts to the future, wondering how his children 
were to be educated, foreseeing nothing but em- 
barrassment and struggle to the very end of his 
life; and I am not sure that his heart, at that 
moment, towards that one man, was not full of 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. 

Being in this frame of mind, it a little confused 
the reverend gentleman to see the object of his 
envy standing before him. Dr. Davenal drew 
forward a seat, 

‘“‘T daresay, Mr. Stephenson, if the truth were 
known, you are at this very moment bestowing 
upon me plenty of hard names.” 

It was so exceedingly like what Mr. Stephenson 
had been doing, that all the reply he could make 
was a confused stammer. Dr. Davenal, who for 
the time appeared to have put away his heavy care, 
resumed in a frank, free tone. 

‘*T have no right to the money, have I? It ought 
to have gone to you and your brother ?” 

‘Well, sir—perhaps you had been led to expect 
it by Lady Oswald,” was the clergyman’s answer. 
Of a timid and refined nature, he could not, to 
Dr. Davenal’s face, express his sense of the wrong. 
With Dr. Davenal before him, cordial and open, he 
began to think the wrong less. That is, that it 
was not so much the doctor’s fault, as he had been 
angrily thinking. 

‘* No, she never led me to expect anything of the 
sort; and you cannot be more surprised than I am 
at its being left to me,” said the doctor. ‘ When 
Mr. Wedderburn came to me with the news, I 


| could not believe him. However, it appears to be 


the fact.” 
‘* Yes,” meekly rejoined the clergyman ; ‘‘it is.” 
‘‘And I have now come to inform you, that I 
shall not take the money, Mr. Stephenson. Nota 


|| stiver of it. The will, so far as it concerns me, 


may be regarded as a dead letter for all practical 
use, I have desired Mr. Wedderburn to transfer 
the money to you and your brother ; and if this 
may not legally be, if I must, despite my wish, accept 
the money, I shall take it ouly to restore it to you. 
You will not be too proud to accept it from me ?” 

Was he listening to fact ?—or was he in a dream ? 
The words, to the minister’s ear, did not savour of 
reality. His pale face grew moist with émotion, 
his trembling hands entwined their thin fingers 
together. He did not dare to ask, Is it real? lest 
the answer should dissolve the illusion. 

“T could not accept of this great sum to the 
prejudice of others who have a right to it,” resumed 
Dr. Davenal. ‘‘I should fear its proving something 
like ill-gotten gains, that bring evil with them, in- 
stead of good. The money shall be yours and your 





brother’s, Mr. Stephenson, just as surely as though | 
it had been left to you by Lady Oswald. The 


shilling of the money. I thought I would come 
up and tell you this.”’ 

The tears were welling into that poor gentleman’s 
eyes, as he rose and clasped the hand of Dr. Davenal. 
‘**If you could see what I have suffered; if you 


‘could only imagine the struggle life has been to 


me, you would know what I feel at this moment. 
Heaven send its blessing on your generosity !” 

The doctor quitted him. He had found a heavy 
heart, he left a glad one. He quitted him and went 
forth into the stillness of the autumn night. 

He glanced towards the bright stars as he walked 
along, thinking of the future. And a prayer went 
up from his heart to the throne of Heaven—that, if 
it was God’s will, his children might not feel here- 
after the sacrifice he had made—that God would 
bless them and be merciful to them when he should 
be gone. 


2.—COMPANY FOR MR. OSWALD CRAY. 

For some days subsequent to the interview with 
Neal, and that valuable servant’s startling commu- 
nication, Mr. Oswald Cray remained in what may 
be called a sea of confusion, The unhappy circum- 
stances attendant on Lady Oswald’s death never 
left his mind; the strange suspicions first arising 
naturally, as they did arise, and then augmented 
by Neal’s disclosure, seemed to be ever waging hot 
war within him, for they were entirely antagonistic 
to sober reason, to his life-long experience of Dr. 
Davenal. 

It cannot be denied that Oswald Cray, calm of 
temperament, sound of judgment though he was, 
did fall into the snare that the web of events had 
woven around him ; and, in the midnight watches, 
when things wear to our senses a weird, ghostlike 
hue, the disagreeable word, murder, suggested itself 
to him oftener than he would have cared to confess 
in broad, matter-of-fact daylight. But as the days 
went on, his senses came tohim. Reason reasserted 
her empire, and he flung the dark doubt from him. 
It was impossible to connect such a crime with 
Dr. Davenal. 

But still, though Oswald Cray shook off the 
worst view, he could not forget the suspicious cir- 
cumstances. Perhaps it was next to impossible, 
knowing what he did know of the doctor’s senti- 
ments as to chloroform, hearing, as he had heard, 
Neal’s account of the words spoken at the midnight 
interview, that he could shake them off. They 
turned and twisted themselves about in his mind, 
in spite of him; he would have given much to get 
rid of them, but he could not. Now taking one 
phase, now another, now looking dark, now light, 
there they were, like so many phantoms, ever spring- 
ing up from different corners of his mind, and put- 
ting legitimate thoughts out of it. Up or in bed, 
at work or at rest, these conflicting arguments 
were ever dancing attendance on him, until from 
sheer perplexity his brain would seem to lose its 
subtle powers, and grow dull in very weariness. 


diamond ring I shall keep and value, but not a |. The conclusion to which he at length came, and 
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in which he finally settled down, was, that Dr. 
Davenal had been in a partial degree guilty. He 
could not think he had given that chloroform to 
Lady Oswald with the deliberate view of taking her 
life, as some of our worst crimiuals have done; but 
he did believe there was some hidden culpability 
attached to it. Could it have been given in forget- 
fulness ?—or by way of experiment ?—or carelessly ? 
Oswald Cray asked himself these questions ten times 
in a day. No, no, reason answered; Dr. Davenal 
was not a man to forget, or to make experiments, 
or to do things carelessly. And then, with the 
answer, rose the one wild, awful doubt again, tor- 
menting him not less with its darkness than with 
its preposterous absurdity. 

What weighed on his mind more than all the 
rest was, that he could see no solution, or chance 
of solution to the question, why chloroform was 
administered, why even it was taken to the house. 
Had Dr. Davenal frankly answered him when ques- 
tioned, ‘‘ I thought, in spite of my conversation 
with you, that chloroform might be ventured upon 
with safety, that it would ease her sufferings, and 
was absolutely necessary to calm her state of ex- 
citement,”” why, he could have had no more to 
say. But Dr. Davenal had answered nothing of 
the kind. On the contrary, he had been mysterious 
over it, and at length flatly refused to satisfy him 
at all, So far as Oswald Cray could see, there was 
no other solution that could be arrived at, save 
that the chloroform had been administered wilfully 
and deliberately. If so, then with what view had 
Dr. Davenal —— 

At this point Oswald Cray always pulled his 
thoughts up, or strove to do so, and plunged des- 
perately into another phase of the affair. Once he 
caught himself wondering whether, if the doctor 
had been deliberately guilty, it lay in his duty— 
his, Oswald Cray’s—to bring him to account for it. 
No living being save himself, so far as he knew, 
had been cognisant of Dr. Davenal’s strong opinion 
of chloroform, if applied to Lady Oswald. Ought 
he, then, not only by the obligation which lies 
upon all honest men to bring crime to light, but as 
a relative of Lady Oswald’s, ought he to be the 
Nemesis, and denounce—— 

With a quicker beating of the heart, with a burn- 
ing flush upon his brow, Oswald Cray started from 
the train of thought. Into what strange gulf was it 
carrying him? Ah, not though it had been his fate 
to see the crime committed, and to know that it was 
a crime, would he be the one to bring it home to 
Richard Davenal!—the man whom he had so re- 
spected ; the father of her who possessed his best 
love, and who would possess it in spite of his efforts 
to withdraw it, for all time? No; not against him 
could his hand be raised in judgment. 

In spite of his efforts to withdraw his love? Had 
it come to that with Oswald Cray? Indeed it had. 
He could not fathom the affair, it remained to him 
utterly incomprehensible ; but that Dr. Davenal was 
in some way or other compromised by it, terribly 





compromised, seemed as plain as the sun at noonday. 
And Mr. Oswald Cray, in his haughty spirit, his 


besetting pride, decided that he could no longer be | 
on terms of friendship with him, and that Sara | 


Davenal must be no wife of his. 


What it cost him to come to this resolution of || 


casting her adrift, none save Heaven knows. The 
struggle remained on his memory for years after- 


wards as the sorest pain life had ever brought him. || 


It was the bitter turning-point which too many of 


us have to arrive at and pass; the dividing link | 
which dashes away the sunny meads, the flowery | 
paths of life’s young romance, and sends us stum- | 


bling and shivering down the stony road of reality. 


None knew, none ever would know, what that 


struggle had been to Oswald Cray. 


Not a struggle as to the course he should pursue | 
—the breaking off intimacy with her: never fora | 


single moment did he hesitate inthat. The struggle 


lay with his feelings, with his own heart, where | 
she was entwined with its every fibre; part and | 


parcel of its very self. He strove to put her out 


thence, and she would not be put out. There she | 
remained, and he was conscious that there she would | 


remain for many a dreary year to come. 


But for his overweening pride, how different things | 
might have been! He was too just a man to include | 


Sara in the doctor’s—dare he say it?—crime. Al- 
though Neal had said that Miss Sara Davenal had 


been made cognisant of it, Oswald did not attach to | 
her one iota of blame. She was no more responsible | 


for the doctor’s acts than he was, neither could she 


help them. No, he did not cast a shadow of re- | 
proach upon her ; she had done nothing to forfeit his. | 
love ; but she was her father’s daughter, and, there- | 
fore, no fit wife for him. One whose pride was less | 
in the ascendant than Mr. Oswald Cray’s, whose | 
self-esteem was less sensitively fastidious, might | 
have acted upon this consciousness of her immunity | 
from blame and set himself to see whether there | 
was not a way out of the dilemma, rather than have | 
given her up, off-hand, at the very first onset. He | 


might have gone in his candour to Dr. Davenal and 
said, ‘“‘I love your daughter; I had wished to make 


her my wife ; tell me frankly and confidentially, is _ 
there a reason why I, an honourable man, should | 
not?” Not so Mr. Oswald Cray and his haughty | 


pride. Without a single moment of hesitation, he 
shook himself free from all further contact with the 
daughter of Dr. Davenal, and now he was trying 
to shake her from his heart, Never more, never 
more, might he look forward to the life of happiness 
he had been wont to picture. 

It was a cruel struggle; and the red flush of 
shame mantled to his brow as he thought of the 
binding words he had spoken to her, and the dis- 
honour that must accrue to him in breaking them. 
There was not a man on the face of the earth whose 
sense of honour was more keen than Oswald Cray’s; 
who was less capable of wilfully doing aught to tar- 
nish it; aud yet that tarnishing was thrust upon 
him, Any way, it seemed that a great stain must 
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fall upon it. To take one to be his wife whose 
father was a suspected man, would be a blot 
indeed ; and to forget the words he had spoken, 
never more to take notice of her or them, would be 
scarcely less so. He felt it keenly; he, the man 
of unblemished conduct, and, it may be said, of 
unblemished heart. 

But still, he did not for a moment hesitate. Great 
as the pain was to himself, little as she, in her 
innocence, deserved that the slight should be 
inflicted on her, he never wavered in that which 
he knew must be. The only question was, how 
it should be best done. Should he speak to her ?— 
or should he gradually drop all intimacy and 
let the fact become known to. her in that way? 
Which would be the kindlier course? That the 
separation would be productive of the utmost pain 
to her as to him, that she loved him with all the 
fervour of a first and pure attachment, he knew ; 
and he felt for her to his heart’s core. He hated 
himself for having to inflict this pain, and he heart- 
ily wished, as things had turned out, that he had 
never yielded to the pleasure of becoming intimate 
at Dr. Davenal’s. Well, which should be his course? 
Oswald Cray sat over his fire one cold evening after 
business was over, and deliberated upon it. He 
leaned his elbow on the arm of his chair, and bent 
his cheek on his hand, and gazed abstractedly on 
the fire. He shrank from the very idea of speaking 
to her. No formal engagement existed between 
them ; and he would scarcely be justified in saying 


to her, “‘I cannot marry you now,” considering 
that he had never in so many words asked her to 
marry him at all. It might be regarded as a gra- 
tuitous insult. 

But, putting that aside, he did not see his way 


clear to speak to her. What reason could he give 
for his withdrawal? He could not set it down to 
his own caprice ; and he could not—no, he could 
not—put forth to her the plea of her father’s mis- 
doing. He began to think it might be better to 
maintain silence, and so let the past and its words 
die away. If 

He was aroused from his train of thought by the 
entrance of a woman—a woman in a black bonnet, 
and sleeves turned up to the elbow, with a rather 
crusty expression of face. This was Mrs. Benn, the 
housekeeper. It did not lie in Mrs. Benn’s province 
to wait on Mr. Oswald Cray, or she would probably 
have attired herself more in accordance with her 
duty. It was her husband’s duty, and he had 
been sent out this evening by Mr. Oswald Cray 
on business connected with the firm. On cleaning 
days—and they occurred twice in the week—Mrs. 
Benn was wont to make her appearance in the 
, Morning in a black bonnet, and keep it on until she 
went to bed. It was not worn as bonnets are worn 
usually ; the crown behind and the brim before ; 
but was perched right on the top of her head, brim 
downwards : and Mrs. Benn was under a firm per- 
suasion that this kept her hair and her cap free from 
the dust she was wont to raise in sweeping. She 
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was about forty, but looked fifty, her face had got 
a patch of black lead upon it, and a nail had torn a 
rent in her check apron. 

** Wouldn’t you like the things taken away, sir?” 
she asked in a tone as crusty as her look ; “I am 
waiting to wash ’em up.” 

This recalled Oswald Cray’s attention to the fact 
that the remains of his dinner were yet upon the 
table. He believed he had rung for them to be 
taken away when he turned to the fire; and there 
he had sat, never noticing that they were not 
removed. It was now a little past seven, and Mrs. 
Benn had grown angry and indignant at waiting. 

**I declare I thought they had been taken away,” 
he said. ‘‘I suppose the bell did not ring. Iam 
sure I touched it.” 

*“No bell have rung at all,” returned Mrs. Benn, 
resentfully. ‘I stood down there with my hands || 
afore me till the clock had gone seven, and then I 
thought I’d come up and see what was keeping ’em. 
You haven't eat much this evening, sir,” she added, || 
looking at the dish of steak and the potatoes. “I | 
don’t think you have eat much lately. Don’t you 
feel well.” 

‘*Well? I am very well,” he replied carelessly, 
rising from his chair and stretching himself. ‘Is 
Benn not back yet ?” 

**No, he is not back,” she returned, her tone be- 
coming rather an explosive one, boding no good for 
the absent Mr. Benn. 
himself, he don’t, though he knows if he didn’t get 
back I should have to come up here: and very fit I 
be on my cleaning days to appear before a gentle- 
man.” 

‘“‘Ts it necessary to clean in a bonnet?” asked | 
Oswald quietly. 

‘It’s necessary to clean in something, sir, to pro- || 
tect one’s head from the fluff and stuff that collects. | 
One would wonder where it comes from, all in a | 
week. I used to tie a apron over my cap, but it 
was always coming off, or else blowing its corners 
into the way of one’s eyes.” || 

Oswald laughed. He remembered the apron era, || 
and the guy Mrs. Benn looked. For twelve years |} 
had she and her husband been the servants of that |! 
house. Formetly, Mr. Bracknell, an old bachelor, | 
had lived in it, and Benn and his wife waited on 
him, as they now did on Mr. Oswald Cray. 

‘“Would you like tea this evening, sir?” she || 


inquired. For sometimes Oswald took tea and || 


sometimes he did not. 

**Yes; if you bring it up directly. 
out.” 

She went away with her tray of things. Down the 
first flight of stairs, past the offices, and down again 
to the kitchen. The ground floor of this house in 
Parliament Street was occupied by the offices of the 
firm, as also were some portions of the floors above. 
Oswald Cray had two or three rooms for his own 
use ; his sitting-room, not a very large one, being 
on the first floor. 

His train of thought had been broken by the 


I am going 











“He don’t seem to hurry || 




















|| —before he went in. 
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woman, and he did not recall it. He stepped into | 
an adjoining apartment, lighted a shaded lamp, sat | 
down, and began examining a drawing of some pro- 

jected improvements in an engine boiler. Pencil in | 
hand, he was deep in tubes, cylinders, wheels, and | 
various other mysteries pertaining to engineering, | 
when he heard Mrs. Benn coming with the tea- 
| tray. He finished marking off certain lines and 
+ strokes on a blank sheet of paper—which he did | 
| after a queer fashion, his eyes fixed on the drawing, | 
| and his fingers only appearing to guide the pencil | 


Oswald’s china tea-service had been handsome 
| once—or rather Mr. Bracknell’s, for it was to that 
gentleman the things in the house belonged ; but 
Mrs. Benn had what she herself called a ‘‘ heavy 
hand at breakage,” and two or three cups and 
saucers were all that remained. As it stood, it 
was by no means a handsome tea equipage. The 
tea-pot was black, with a chipped spout; and the 
milk-jug was black, with a fray on its handle ; and 
the china tea-cup was cracked. Oswald had desired 
Mrs. Benn to buy him a decent tea-pot, but Mrs. 
Benn considered it would be so much money 
wasted while he might use her black one. He 
had silently resolved to go into one of the 
Britannia metal shops and buy one for himself, 
but somehow he never thought of it at the right 
time; and the black tea-pot came up still, every 
evening that he chose to take tea. 

He poured himself out a cup, stirred it, and then 
went for the sheet of paper on which he had been 
making the strokes and scrawls. Mrs. Benn knew 
her master well. He had said he was going out, 
but he was just as likely to remain over these 
strokes all the evening ; perhaps, even, in forget- 
fulness keep her tea-things up until ten o’clock, or 
until she went for them. Oswald Cray was one 
whose heart was in his profession, and work was 
more pleasant to him than idleness. 

He was busy still over this paper, neglecting his 
tea, when Mrs. Benn came in again. He thought 
she had come very soon for her tea-tray to-night. 
But she had not come for that. 

‘*Here’s company now, sir! A young lady wants 
to see you.” 

‘““A young lady!” repeated Oswald. 
me?” 

‘* Well, I suppose she’s a young lady—from what 
one can see of her through her black veil; but she 
come to my kitchen bell only, when the knocker 
was a-staring her right in the face,” returned Mrs. 
Benn. ‘‘She asked for you, sir. I said, was it any 
message I could take up, but she says she wants to 
speak to you herself.” 

‘*-You can show her up.” 

Mrs. Benn accomplished this process in a sum- 
mary manner. Going down stairs to the hall, 
where she had left the applicant, she briefly said to 
her, ‘‘ You can go up. First door you come to 
that’s open,”—and then left the lady to find her 
way. Had her husband, Benn, been at home, he 


“To see 





would have asked her what she meant by intro- 
ducing a visitor in that fashion to Mr. Oswald Cray ; 
and he would probably have got for answer a sharp 
order to mind his own business, In point of fact, 
Mrs. Benn, on cleaning days, had neither time nor 
temper to waste on superfluous ceremony. 

Oswald Cray had bent over his paper again, 
attaching little importance to the advent of the 
visitor ; he supposed it might be some messenger 
from one or other of the clerks. The footfall on 
the stairs was soft and light ; Oswald’s back was to 
the door, and his lines and marks were absorbing 
his attention. 

‘*Mr. Oswald Cray?” 

It was a sweet and pleasant and sensible voice, 
with the slightest possible Scotch accent percep- 
tible to English ears. It was the voice of a lady, 
and Oswald Cray started up hastily, pencil in hand. 


A short, slight, very young-looking woman, with a | 


fair face and blue eyes, stood before him. Strictly 
speaking, there was no beauty whatever in the face, 
but it was so fair, so frank, so honest, with its 
steady good sense and its calm blue eyes, that 
Oswald Cray warmed to it at once. 


She was | 








dressed plainly in black, and she threw back her || 


crape veil to speak—as most sensible women like to 
do. To Oswald’s eyes, seeing her by that light, 


she looked about one or two and twenty :—her light || 
complexion, her small features, and her slight figure || 
were all of that type that look young a long while. | 


In his surprise he did not for the moment speak, | 
and she repeated the words, not as a question this | 


time— 
**You are Mr, Oswald Cray.” 


‘*That is my name,” he answered, recovering his | 


equanimity. ‘‘May I—~” 


**T come from my brother, Frank Allister,” she | 


interrupted. ‘I am Jane Allister.” 





She pronounced the name “Jean,” as she had ] 
in fact been christened, but it generally gets cor- || 


rupted into Jane by English ears and English | 
His whole | 
face lighted up with a smile of welcome ; it may be | 
He had heard so much of this || 


tongues. Oswald so interpreted it. 


said of recognition. 
good sister from his friend Frank Allister. 


“TI am so glad you have come to him!” he | 


warmly exclaimed, taking her hand, ‘Frank has 


almost pined for you: but he did not expect you | 
I seem to know you quite well: he has talked 


yet. 
so much of you.” 


‘*Thank you; I'll take it,” she said, in answer 


to the chair he offered. ‘‘ And I will take off my 
fur,” she added, unwinding a boa from her neck, and 
untying her bonnet strings. ‘‘Your room feels very 
warm to one coming in from the keen air outside.” 

There was something in her frank manners that 
struck most pleasingly on the mind of Oswald. She 
sat there as confidingly in his room as though he 
had been her brother: a good, modest, single- 
minded woman, whom even a bad man could not 
but respect. 

‘*Yes, I came before Frank expected me,” she 
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said. ‘I did not think I could have come so soon ; 
but my friends kindly released me. You know my 
position—why I could not come to him before ?” 

‘‘T know that you are”—Oswald hesitated for a 
moment, and then went bravely on. Before that 
clear eye of plain good sense there was no need to 
|| mince the matter, and pretend ignorance. 
| **T know that you are companion-attendant to a 
| lady. And that you could not leave her.” 
| ‘*] have been companion and maid to her all in 
|| one,” said Miss Allister. ‘When I and Frank had 
| to go out into the world, and do the best we could 
for ourselves, I was obliged to look out for what I 
was most fitted for. Our uncle offered to help 
Frank, and he paid the premium for him to this 
|| house, and assisted him otherwise, and I was very 
| glad it should be so——-” 

**You mean Mr. Brown ?” interrupted Oswald. 

||  ‘*¥Yes. He lived in London. My mother was 
|| English born and reared. He was a good friend to 
|| us so long as he lived. It was necessary that I 
|| should go out; and a situation became vacant in a 
| lady’s family, Mrs. Graham. She wanted some 
| one who would be her companion, sit with her, 
|| read to her, some one well reared, of whom she 
|| might make an equal, but who would at the same 
| time act as maid ; and I took it. But perhaps you 


|| have heard all this from Frank ?” 


||  ‘*No, not these details. Though he has talked 
| of you very much. He has told me”—Oswald 
broke into a frank smile as he said it—‘‘ that 
his sister Jane was worth her weight in gold.” 

‘**T should be sorry to think that most sisters are 
| not worth as much as I am,” she gravely answered. 
‘*T have but done my duty, so far as I could do it. 
When Frank found I acted as maid to Mrs. Graham, 
he was very much put out, and wanted me to give 
|| up the situation, and seek another. But I laughed 
|| at him for a proud boy, and I have stayed on until 
|| now. What am I the worse for it? I dressed her, 
|| and served her, and when of late years she got ill 
and helpless, I nursed and fed her. I had become 
|| so useful to her—I may say, so indispensable— 
|| that when news reached me of Frank’s illness, I 
|| could not quit her to come to him. I tried to see 
|| which way my duty lay ; to leave her for my sick 
|| brother, or to leave my brother to strangers, and 
stay with my dying and helpless friend and 
'| mistress. Every week we expected would be her 
|| last; she has been slowly dying for these three 
| months; and I felt that it would be wrong to 
|| abandon her. That, you see, is why I could not 
| come to Frank.” 
| Ts she dead ?” asked Oswald. 

“Oh, yes. This mourning that I am wearing is 
|| for her. And I came away as soon as possible after 
|| the funeral. We had a long and bad passage, and 
I did not reach Frank until three o’clock this 
afternoon.” 
|| ‘*You should have come by land,” observed 
|| Oswald, 

‘‘Nay, but that would have cost more,” she 





simply answered. ‘‘ And I knew that Frank was 
so far better, as to be in no vital hurry for my pre- 
sence. I have come to you, sir, this evening to ask 
your opinion of his state. Will you be so kind as 
to give it me?” 

“* First of all, will you permit me to invite you to 
take a cup of tea?” replied Oswald, turning round 
to look at the tray, which was on the opposite side 
of the table, next the door. 

“*No, I thank you,” she replied, ‘I gave Frank 
his tea before I came out, and took some with him. 
But will you let me pour out a cup for you? I saw 
that I interrupted you.” 

Before Oswald could decline, she had taken her 
gloves off, and was round at the tray, putting it 
in order. That a bachelor had been doing the 
honours of the ceremony was only too apparent. 
The teapot was stuck on the side of the tray, spout 
forwards ; the milk-jug was not on the tray at all, 
but ever so far away on the table. Jane Allister 
had put all this to rights in a twiukling, and was 
pouring the slop of cold tea out of his cup into the 
basin. 

‘**Not for me,” said Oswald, feeling as if he had 
known her for years. ‘‘ You are very kind, but I 
have taken all I wish.” 

** Nay, not kind at all,” she said, looking at him 
with some surprise. ‘‘I’d have been glad to do it 
for you.” 

Oswald had risen, and she came back from the 
tea-tray, and stood by him on the hearth-rug. Her } 
bonnet still untied, her gloves off, her face and 
attitude full of repose, she looked as one in her 
own home. 

‘You'll tell me freely what you think of Frank?” 

There was not the slightest shade of doubt in her 
voice ; she evidently expected that he would tell it 
her; tell it her freely, as she asked for it. She 
stood with her fair face raised, her candid blue 
eyes thrown full up to his. 

Oswald drew her chair forward for her, and took 
his own, pausing before he spoke. In good truth 
he scarcely knew what was his opinion of Frank 
Allister. It was one of those cases where the 
patient seems at death’s door, and then, to the 
surprise of all, the disease takes a sudden turn, 
and appears to be almost gone. In the previous 
month, October, Oswald Cray had believed that a 
few days must see the end of Frank Allister: and 
now, at the close of November, he was apparently 
getting well. 

“‘T do not quite know how to answer you,” 
Oswald began. ‘‘ Five or six weeks ago, Frank was 
so ill that I did not think there remained the least 
chance for him, but he has changed in a wonderful 
manner. But for the——” 

‘‘For the what?” she asked, Mr. Oswald Cray 
having brought his words to an abrupt stand-still. 
‘*T am sure you will tell me the full truth. I must 
know it for my own guidance ; I have come to nurse 
hin. ” 


** Yes, I will tell it you,” said Oswald. “I 
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was about to say that, but for the deceitfulness 
which is so often characteristic of the disease, I 
should believe him to be getting well. Remem- 
bering that, I fear it is not a real improvement.” 

Jane Allister paused. ‘‘Some patients have dis- 
played every symptom of his disease, have suffered 
much, yet they have eventually recovered.” 

«That is true,” he assented. ‘There have been 
such instances. I wish I could satisfy you better, 
but indeed I do not know what to think. Mr. 
Bracknell asked me a day or two ago how Allister 
was getting on, and I answered him as I answer 
you—that I really could not tell.” 

‘*When I reached my brother’s to-day and saw 
how well he appeared to be, so different from what 
Thad expected to find him, I could not help express- 
ing my surprise,” said Miss Allister. ‘‘ Frank gaily 
told me that his illness and its supposed danger had 
been all a mistake, and that he had taken a new 
lease of life. I did not know what to think, what 
to believe ; and I determined to come here and ask 
your opinion. I could not, you know, ask you 
before him.” 

‘** And I cannot give you a decisive one,” repeated 
Oswald. ‘‘I can only hope that this improvement 
may lead to a complete restoration ; and I should 
think it would, but for the treacherous nature of 
the disease. Frank does certainly appear wonder- 
fully strong and well. Even the doctor cannot say 
that it will not end in recovery.” 

‘*Frank wrote me word that you had sent a 
physician to him, and that his opinion was un- 
favourable. But that was when he was at the 
worst. You have been truly kind to him, Mr. 
Cray, and when I came here to-night I felt that I 
was coming to a friend.” 

**T should like to be your friend always,” re- 
turned Oswald, in an unusual impulse. ‘‘I seem to 
have been so a long while, Frank has talked to me 
so much of you.” 

**Do you see him daily ?” 

**Not quite daily since he got better. 
as I can.” 

**It is a long way here,” she resumed. 
got misdirected.” 

** You surely did not walk?” exclaimed Oswald. 

“To be sure I walked. Why should I not 
walk?” 

‘* But it is not right for young ladies to be alone 
at night in the streets of London,” a strong wish 
that he had been by to protect her rising within 
him. ‘‘It is scarcely safe. Rude people might 
have molested you.” 

“But ’'m not young,” she answered steadily. ‘*I 
am older than Frank, and he must be as old as you. 
No, I don’t believe that ill of London, that a decent, 
quiet body may not walk through its lighted tho- 
roughfares without being molested. Who'd take 
notice of me?” 

**-You must not walk back.” 

‘* How else should I go?” 

‘*There are conveyances—cabs and omnibuses,” 


As often 


“But I 





‘** But they cost money,” she answered, with that 
frank, open plainness, which, in her, seemed so great 
acharm. ‘‘Il am not come away to London devoid 
of means, but they will find plenty of outlets in 
necessary things, without being spent in superflui- 
ties. Any way, they must be made to last both for 
Frank and me, until I can leave him and go out 
again. I’d not speak of these things to you, Mr. 
Oswald Cray, but that you must have heard all 
particulars of our position from Frank.” 

She had risen as she spoke, and was now tying 
her bonnet strings. Oswald picked up a glove 
which she dropped. 

**And now I'll wish you good-night,” she con- 
tinued, putting her hand frankly into his. ‘“ And 
Pd like to thank you with all my heart for what you 
have done for Frank, for the good friend you have 
been to him. You have brought to him help and || 
comfort when there was nobody else in the world to 
bring it. I shall always thank you im my heart, Mr. 
Oswald Cray.” 

Oswald laughed the words off, and attended her || 
down-stairs, catching up his hat as he went through || 
the hall. Mrs. Benn and her black bonnet came up 
the kitchen stairs. 

** Good-night,” repeated Jane Allister. 

“T am going with you,” said Oswald. 

**No, I could not let you. I shall find my way 
quite well. I will not allow you to go out with || 
me.” 

Determination lay in her voice and in her eye. | 
Oswald answered in a jesting tone. 

‘<T must walk on the other side of the street, then, || 
if you will not permit me to walk with you. I was || 
on the point of starting to see Frank when you came || 
in, and I shall certainly go. I have not Seen him | 
for two days.” 

“Then if that’s the case I'll not object,” she 
readily answered. ‘‘And in truth, as it lies in || 
your way, I shall be glad of your company. || 
You uot tell Frank that I have been asking 
about him.” 

Oswald ‘closed the door behind him and offered 
his arm. She took it at once, thanking him ima || 
staid, old-fashioned manner. Mrs. Benn drew the || 
door open and looked after them. 

** Arm-in-arm !” ejaculated that lady. 
bending of his head down to her to talk ! 


‘* And he 
Who on 

earth can she be ?—coming after him to his house 

—and stopping up there in the parlour—and keep- 


ing up of the tea-things! It looks uncommon like 
as if he had took on a sweetheart. Only———So it’s 
you at last, is it, Joe Benn! And what do you 
mean by stopping out like this ?” 

The concluding sentences’ were addressed to a 
respectable-looking man who approached the door. 
It was Joseph Benn, her husband, and the faithful 
servant of the firm. 

**T couldn’t make more haste,” he quietly an- 
swered. 

‘*Not make more haste! Don’t tell me. Mr. 
Oswald Cray expected you were home an hour ago.” 
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“Mr. Oswald Cray will be quite satisfied that I 
have not wasted my time when I tell him where I’ve 
| been. Is he up-stairs?” 

‘‘ No, he is not,” she sharply answered. ‘‘ Satis- 
| fied, indeed! Yes, he looked satisfied when he saw 
| me going up to wait upon him in this trim and to 
| show in his company! And me waiting a good 

mortal hour for his dinner-things, which he forgot 
was up! which couldn’t have happened if you'd 
| been at your post to wait at table. You go and 
stop out again at his dinner-time, Joe Benn !” 
| Joe Benn made no rejoinder ; experience had 
|| taught him that it was better not. He passed her, 
and she shut the door with a bang. 


3.—MORE INSTILLED DOUBT. 

THE air was keen and frosty, and the flags of the 
| streets were white and clean, as Oswald Cray walked 
|| along with Jane Allister in the November night. 
|| So clear was the atmosphere, that the young lady, 
| who had heard much of the fogs of London, ex- 

pressed her surprise and gratification. 

‘Frank, in writing to me, has sometimes com- 
|| pared it to a thin cloud of pea-soup,” she said. ‘‘I 
did not think it would be bright like this; and 
|| this November.” 

‘You should have seen it a week ago,” answered 
| Oswald Cray. “It was not a thin cloud of pea- 
| soup, but pea-soup itself. We do not often get this 
|| clear weather in November. Were you ever in 


| London before ?” 
|| ‘No, never. 
|| the streets are crowded ! 
|| came along.” 

‘That jostling is sometimes premeditated, Miss 


What a large place it is! and how 
I was quite jostled as I 


|| Allister. 
pick ” 
_ “I had not much to lose,” she answered. ‘‘ But 
| nobody attempted to touch me, I do not think this 
|| is the road I came.” 

|| ‘*You came out of your way, no doubt.” 

‘*Yes, I am sure Idid: it was very far.” 
| “It is not very far, this way. There goes a 
| Brompton omnibus. Had we not better get in?” 
| She shook her head in a decisive manner. “I’ve 
| been used to walking all my life, and I'll not spend 

money where I can save it. I see you would 

be paying for me, but I’d not let that be done. 
|| Frank has already cost you too much. You'll let 
| me walk, please.” 

She was in real earnest, and he said no more, 
|| He could not but admire this straightforward Scotch 
| girl, with her open speech, and her plain good sense. 
| She was so young in appearance as to look like a 
| girl, though she had herself told him that she was 
| older than Frank. This, as he knew, must bring her 

to about two-and-thirty: and in steadiness of man- 
|| Rer and solid independence she was two-and-forty. 
|| eared in her Highland home, in every comfort 
|| for the @arlier years of her life, she had had to buffet 
|| With the world in these later years. Her mother, a 


I hope you did not get your pockets 


| widow since Frank was two years old, had enjoyed | from Frank long ago. 





a good income, but it died with her. The uncle in 
London took Frank, who was then a youth; and 
Jane had to seek a situation, It was not easy to 
find. For a governess she was not qualified; so 
many of what are called ‘‘ accomplishments” are 
essential now-a-days, and Jane Allister had not 
learnt them. She had received a good education, 
but a strietly plain one. 

Waiting and waiting! No situation offered itself ; 
and when she heard of Mrs. Graham’s she was 
well-nigh wearied out with the worst of all weari- 
ness—that of long-continued disappointment, of hope 
deferred. But for that weariness she might not 
have .accepted a place where she was to be personal 
attendant as well as companion. She took it, de- 
termined to do her duty in it, to make the very best 
of it; and when her brother Frank wrote to her in 
a commotion from his distant home in London, 
where he was then with Bracknell and Street, she 
began by making the very best of it to him, gaily 
and lightly. Frank had the letter yet, in which 
she had jokingly called him—as she had just related 
to Mr. Oswald Cray—a proud boy, and recom- 
mended him to “‘ bring down” his notions. Frank 
Allister had never been reconciled to it yet. In 
conversation respecting his sister with Oswald Cray 
he had called his sister always ‘‘companion,” not 
‘*maid,” As for Jane, she had grown reconciled 
to it; and she had remained there all these years, 
conscientiously doing her duty. 

‘* Have you lost a friend lately 2” she inquired, 
in allusion to the crape band on Oswald’s hat. 

‘* Yes,” he briefly answered, wincing at the ques- 
tion, could Jane Allister have seen it. All this 
time, Lady Oswald’s death and the events attend- 
ing it, caused an inward shiver whenever they 
were brought to his mind. 

‘*Tt is a grievous thing to lose relatives, if they 
are dear to. us,” remarked Jane. ‘‘There is an 
expression in your countenance at times, I noticed, 
that told me you had some source of sorrow.” 

Whatever the expression she had noticed on his 
countenance, she would have seen a very marked 
one now, had they been, as before, face to face near 
atable-lamp. The old haughty pride came into it, 
and his brow flushed blood-red. Oswald Cray was 
one of the very last to tolerate that his secret feel- 
ings should be observed or commented upon. As 
she spoke, it seemed to him as if the pain at his 
heart was laid bare. 

‘*You are drawing a wrong inference, Miss Al- 
lister,” he coldly said. ‘‘The friend I lost was 
neither near nor very dear to me, She was an old 
lady ; a connection of my mother’s family ; Lady 
Oswald.” 

Jane marked the changed tone. She concluded 
the loss was one of pain to him, though he did not 
choose to say so, and she gathered her deductions 
that he was a man of great reticence of feeling, 
That he was a brave man and a good man, one in 
every way worthy of trust, of esteem, she knew 
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‘““Why, Neal! Is it you?” 

Mr. Oswald Cray, in his surprise, came to an 
abrupt halt. Turning out of the door of a house 

that they were passing, so quickly as nearly to 
| brush against him, was Dr. Davenal’s man-servant. 
Neal did not appear in the least taken aback. 
He touched his hat and stood still with just 
the same equanimity that he would have shown 
had he been waiting there specially for Mr. Oswald 
Cray. 

‘What brings you to London, Neal? You have 
surely not left Dr. Davenal ?” 

“Oh no, sir, I have not left him. A brother of 
mine, sir, has returned to England after an absence 
of many years, and a little property of ours that 
couldn’t be touched while he was away, is now 
being divided. I spoke to Dr. Davenal, and he gave 
me leave to come.” 

‘* Have you been up long ?” 

** Only three days, sir.” 

‘* Are they all well at Hallingham ?” 

‘Quite well, sir. Mr. Cray hurt his arm as he 
was getting out of the doctor's carriage, and it was 
bound up for a week. But it is better.” 

‘* How did he manage that?” 

‘*‘T don’t think he knows, sir. His foot slipped 
as he was stepping out, and he swung round in 
some way, keeping hold of the carriage with his 
hand bent behind. It was rather a bad sprain.” 

‘*Miss Davenal is quite well ?” 

‘“* Yes, sir. Miss Sara has had a cold lately, and 
was looking ill, but I think it is leaving her. The 
captain went abroad, sir, without coming to Hal- 
lingham, and they all felt it much.” 

Oswald bade the man good-night and walked on. 
He did not care, in his fastidious sensitiveness, to 
hear the looks of Sara Davenal commented on. If 
she did look ill, was it for his, Oswald’s, sake ?—or 
was she haunted with that unhappy secret which 
Neal had once so darkly hinted at ? 

Neal stood within the shade of the house look- 
ing after Mr. Oswald Cray. Or rather after the 
young lady leaning on his arm. Neal was very 
curious as to this young lady. While apparently his 
whole attention was absorbed by his conversation 
with Mr. Oswald Cray, he had been studying the 
face turned to him ; a fair and sensible face, as Mr. 
Neal could read, though less good-looking than Miss 
Sara Davenal’s. What with Neal’s legitimate obser- 
vations and his illegitimate ferreting habits, he had 
contrived to arrive at a very ingenious conjecture 
of the tacit relations which had existed between 
Mr. Oswald Cray and Dr. Davenal’s daughter ; and 
Neal had of late been entertaining a rather shrewd 
guess that Mr. Oswald Cray intended those rela- 
tions to cease. He judged so from the fact that that 
gentleman had never once since Lady Oswald’s 
funeral been inside the doctor’s door. A formal 
call and a left card during one of his visits to Hal- 
lingham, comprised all Mr. Oswald Cray’s attentions 
since that event. From these appearances, Neal 
drew conclusions ; and it perhaps may be pardoned 





a man of Neal’s conclusion-drawing mind, that ‘he 
asked himself whether this young lady had super- 
seded Miss Sara. 

**It looks uncommonly like it,” he repeated to 
himself, as his eyes followed them in the distance, 
‘**T should like to be certain, and to know who she 
is. She looks like a lady—and he'd not take up 
with any body in that way who was not one. 
Suppose I just see where they go? I have nothing 
particular on my hands this evening.” 

Gingerly treading the streets, as one who knows 
he is bent upon some surreptitious expedition is 
apt to tread them, Neal stepped along, keeping 
Mr. Oswald Cray and his companion in view. After 
a sufficiently long walk, they stopped at a house on 
the confines of Chelsea, bordering upon Brompton ; 
the middle house of a row of moderate-sized dwell- 
ings, with small gardens before the doors. Mr. 
Oswald Cray knocked, and a young servant-maid 
admitted them. 

But this left Neal as wise as before. He could 
see the house, could read the name of the Terrace, 
‘* Bangalore Terrace,” in large black letters at 
either end; but this did not tell the name of the 
lady, or who she was; and Bangalore Terrace, 
though sufficiently respectable, was certainly not 
the class of terrace to which it might be expected 
Mr. Oswald Cray would go for a wife. 

Neal might have remained in his ignorance 
but for a fortunate accident. He was taking a 
last look at the house ere he turned away, at the 
light which shone behind the blinds of the first- 
floor windows, when the same servant who had 
opened the door, came running out, her bonnet just 
perched on her head, its strings flying, and a jug 
and latch-key in her hand. As she passed Neal, 
the unsecured bonnet flew off. Neal gallantly 
picked it up. 

‘*[’m sure I’m much obliged to you, sir,” she 
said, civilly. ‘‘ Nasty tilting things these new- 
fangled bonnets be! One doesn’t know whether to 
fix ’em a-top of the back hair or under it.” 

‘*Can you tell me where a Miss—Miss——lt 
is very unfortunate,” broke off Neal in a tone of 
vexation. ‘‘I am in search of a young lady on a 
little matter of business, and I have forgotten her 
number. I think she lives at number five, but [ am 
not sure.” 

‘*Number five’s our house,” said the girl, falling 
readily into the trap. ‘‘ There ain’t no young lady 
living there. There’s three young ladies at number 
six, sir; perhaps it’s one o’ them.” 

‘*No young lady living at number five?” re- 
peated Neal. 

‘No, there isn’t. There’s only my missis and 
me and two sons and the gentleman wot’s ill on 
the first-floor. But perhaps you mean the sick 
gentleman’s sister?” she added. ‘‘She came to our 
house to-day, all the way from Scotland, and she’s 
going to stop with him.” 

Neal hardly thought this could apply. The 
young lady did not look as though she had just 
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come off along journey. ‘I don’t know,” said he. 
‘‘ What is her name ?” 

‘* Her name’s the same as her brother’s— Allister. 
If you’d been here two minutes sooner, sir, you 
might have seen her, for she’s just come in with Mr. 
Oswald Cray. He’s a gentleman who comes to see 
Mr. Allister.” 

Allister! The name was conclusive without 
other testimony. Neal had once heard Mr. Oswald 
Cray describe his friend Allister’s symptoms to Dr. 
Davenal. This fair girl with the pleasant face was 
Miss Allister, then! 

‘ Ah, it’s not the same,” said he cautiously. ‘‘I 
must come down by daylight and look out. Good- 
night, young woman ; I am sorry to have detained 
you,” he said as he walked away. 

‘* Miss Allister!’ repeated Neal to himself. ‘‘And 
so the brother’s not dead yet! Why, I remember 
Mr. Oswald Cray saying he could not live 2 week, 
and that’s three months ago.” 

Frank Allister was sitting between the fire and the 
table, reading by the light of the lamp, when they 
entered. He was slight and short, with a fair skin 
like his sister’s, and a long thin neck. The room was 
very small, as the drawing-rooms (as they are called) 
in these unpretending suburban houses mostly are. 
What with the smallness of the room and the 
heavy closeness of the Brompton air, Jane Allister 
had felt stifled since she arrived that day. Frank, 
without rising from his seat, turned round and held 
his thin white fingers towards Oswald Cray, who 
grasped them. 

“Jane, where have you been? I thought you 
only went out for a few minutes’ walk!” 

“I thought I would go as far as Mr. Oswald 
Cray’s, Frank, and thank him for his attention to 
you,” was her answer. ‘‘ He has been so kind as 
to walk back with me.” 

‘* But how did you find your way ?” cried Frank, 
wonderingly. 

“IT inquired. But I suppose I was stupid at 
understanding, for I went out of my way. Whata 
busy place London is! I should get bewildered if 
I lived in it long.” 

Oswald Cray laughed. ‘‘ It would be just the 
contrary, Miss Allister. The longer you lived in it 
the less bewildered you would be.” 

** Ah, yes,” she answered; ‘‘ use reconciles us to 
most things.” 

She had laid her bonnet and black shawl on a 
chair, and was going noiselessly from one part of the 
room to another, putting in order things that Frank 
had disturbed since her departure. He had wanted 
a particular book, and to get it had displaced two 
whole shelves of the cheffonier. The coal-box stood 
in the middle of the room, and a fancy china ink- 
stand, the centre ornament of the cheffonier, lay on 
achair. But the room, in its present general neat- 
ness and order, looked different from anything 
Oswald had ever seen it. Sometimes there had not 
been, as the saying runs, a place to situpon. Frank 
ill, and perhaps careless, had paid little heed to 





how his room went, and his landlady and his land- 
lady’s maid had not much bestirred themselves in 
the matter. When Jane arrived, she had taken in 
all the discomfort at the first glance, and did not sit 
down until it was remedied. Frank’s bed-chamber 
was at the back, opening from it, and there was a 
small room, a closet in fact, at the bend of the 
stairs, which was to be Jane’s. 

Oswald followed her with his eyes, as she moved 
about in her simple usefulness. Perhaps he wished 
that he had such a sister to make his home a pret- 
tier place than it was made by Mrs. Benn. She was 
very small in figure, and the folds of her soft black 
dress scarcely added to its fulness. Her light hair 
was carried rather low on the cheeks, and twisted 
into a coil on her neck behind. Without her out- 
door things she looked, if anything, younger than 
she did with them. 

‘** And so you went to Mr. Oswald Cray’s, in- 
quiring your way !” cried Frank. 
lady, that’s not the fashion of doing things in 
London.” 

‘* May be not,” answered Jane. ‘I daresay I 
and London will not agree in our notions of fashion. 
Have you taken your milk, Frank ?” 

**T should think so. It was smoked again.” 

“* Smoked !” cried Jane, turning round and look- 
ing at him. 

“*Tt generally is smoked,” continued Frank. 
think their saucepans down-stairs must be con- 
structed on the plan of letting the smoke in.” 

Jane said no more. She inwardly resolved that 
neither Frank’s milk nor anything else that he took 
should be smoked in future. 


**T say, young | 


“Tt | 





‘© Why don’t you sit down, Oswald. Are you | 


afraid of Jane?” 


**Not very much,” Oswald answered, looking | 


round at her with a smile. 


I have some work to do at home to-night, and must | 


get back.” 

‘* Plans to go over?” 

‘¢ That and other things.” 

“*T shall soon be well enough to come out again 
and go to work,” resumed Frank Allister ; and his 
confident tone proved how firm was his belief in 
his own words. ‘‘ Will Bracknell and Street take 
me on again?” 

‘*T think you will soon be out if you go on im- 
proving at this rate,” 
the last portion of Frank’s words. ‘‘ You look 
better this evening than you have looked yet.” 

“Oh, I am all right. But of course I look 
better now Jane’s here. Nearly the first thing she 
did was to part and brush my hair, and make me 
put on a clean collar. Only fancy her coming upon 
me to-day without warning! When the girl came 
up to say there was a lady at the door in a cab 
for Mr. Allister, I thought of anybody rather than 
Jane.” 

Oswald Cray wished them good-night, and walked 
leisurely home. He really had some work to do ; 
but he could have remained longer with them, only 








“The fact is, Frank, | 


answered Oswald, ignoring | 
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that he thought they might prefer to be alone on 
this the first evening of the sister’s arrival, They 
had been separated for so many years. 

Oswald let himself in with his latch-key. It 
must be supposed that Mrs. Benn heard him ; for 
she came running up the kitchen stairs, and held 
out something to him under the light of the hall 
lamp. It appeared to be a piece of narrow black 
ribbon, about a third of a yard in length. 

‘*When I had got the tea-tray down in the 
kitchen, sir, I found this a-hanging toit. I suppose 
the young lady that was with you up-stairs left it 
here.” 

There was little doubt that Jane had left it. 
A wrist-ribbon, probably, inadvertently untied in 
pulling off her glove. Oswald looked at the woman 
—at her crusty face, where the pert curiosity 
induced by the visit was not yet subdued. A 
curiosity he judged it well to satisfy. 

‘‘ Did you know who that lady was, Mrs. Benn?” 

ah 

‘*Tt was poor Mr. Allister’s sister. She has come 
all the way from Scotland to nurse him.” 

The crustiness disappeared, and the face lighted 
up with a better feeling. Mr. Allister had been a 
favourite of Mrs. Benn’s, and if she could be sorry 
for anybody’s illness she was sorry for his. 

‘*Mr. Allister’s sister! If I had but known it, 
sir! What a pleasant-speaking young lady she 
is io 

Following his wife, but more slowly, up the 
kitchen stairs, had come Benn. He waited until 
this colloquy was over, and then began to speak on 
his own account. 

** A gentleman is waiting for you in your sitting- 
room, sir.” 

‘** Who is it?” asked Oswald. 

‘<T think he’s a stranger, sir. I don’t remember 
having seen him before.” 

Oswald proceeded up-stairs. Standing at the side 
of the room, facing the door as he opened it, his 
gloves on and his hat in his hand, was Neal. And 
so much like a gentleman did he really look, that 
Mr. Joseph Benn’s mistake was a perfectly natural 
one, 

‘*T have taken the liberty of intruding upon you, 
sir, and of asking to wait until you returned, to 
inquire whether I can convey anything for you to 
Hallingham. You had hardly left me, sir, in the 
street, when I remembered how very remiss it was 
in me not to ask you. Unless I have a letter from 
the doctor to-morrow morning, according me a day 
or two’s grace, which I have written for, I shall 
leave to-morrow evening. If I can do anything 
there for you, sir, or be of use to you in any way, 
you may command me.” 

‘**Thank you, Neal ; there’s nothing I want done. 
I expect to go down myself next week. Come to 
the fire and warm yourself this cold night. Sit 
down.” 

Neal came forward nearer the fire; but he did 
not avail himself of the invitation to sit. Oswald 





inquired if he would like some refreshment, but he 
declined. 

‘* Have they heard from Captain Davenal yet, do 
you know ?” Oswald asked. 

‘*T think not, sir. I believe they were expecting 
letters from Malta when I left.” 

‘*T wish he could have gone down for a short 
while. Iam sure the doctor felt it.” 

‘*There’s no doubt he did, sir, very much,” returned 
Neal, with warm sympathy in his low, respectful 
tone. ‘‘I grieve to say, sir, that the doctor appears 
to be very much changed. He is more like one 
suffering from some painful inward illness than any- 
thing else.” 

““Of body or of mind?” involuntarily asked 
Oswald, speaking on the moment’s impulse. And, 
however he may have regretted the question, he 
could not recall it, 

‘*T should say of mind, sir. Since the night of—of 
Lady Oswald’s death, he has been a changed man.” 

Mr. Oswald Cray made no answer whatever to 
the allusion ; he evidently declined to enter upon 
that unsatisfactory topic. Neal resumed. 

‘*There are going to be changes in our house, sir; 
it is to be conducted with more regard to economy. 
Watton is to leave, and I am not sure but I am also. 
Miss Davenal does not wish any changes to be made, 
but the doctor says it is necessary.” 

‘* On the score of economy ?” 

‘* Yes, sir, on the score of economy. I heard him 
talking of it to Miss Sara; he said, if the present 
rate of expense was to go on, together with the 
heavy sum that must now go from him yearly as 
hush-money, he should not keep his head above 
water. Miss Davenal, who does not understand 
why any retrenchment should be made, opposes it 
entirely.” 

Every fibre in Oswald Cray’s heart resented the 
words—he could not bear that such should be 
spoken out boldly to him, no matter what their 
truth might be. WNeal’s innocent eyes noted the 
sudden flush upon his face. 

*‘T think you must be mistaken, Neal. Hush- 
money! Dr. Davenal would scarcely use the term 
to his daughter.” 

‘*Not that precise term, perhaps, sir, but cer- 
tainly something equivalent to it. There is a 
rumour in the town, sir, that he intends to resign 
to the relatives the legacy left to him by my lady, 
or part of it.” 

‘* Indeed !” 

‘* People have talked a great deal, I fancy, sir, 
and it has reached the doctor’s ears. Perhaps, sir, 
if I may venture to say it to you, he may be afraid 
to keep it. The injustice of the bequest might lead 
to some investigation which—which would be incon- 
venient to Dr. Davenal.” 

‘‘Neal, I'd rather not enter upon these topics,” 
said Oswald, in a clear, resolute tone, ‘‘ Things 
which appear dubious to us may be explainable by 
Dr. Davenal. At any rate, it is neither your busi- 
ness nor mine to question them.” 
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And by those firm words Neal knew that Mr. 
Oswald Cray had, so to say, washed his hands of 
the affair and did not mean to take it up in any 
way. Neal’s hopes had tended to the contrary, and 
he was a little check-mated. 

“*T thought I would presume to ask you, sir, 
whether you might not be soon requiring a personal 
attendant,” he resumed, sliding easily ont of his 
disappointment, and giving no token of it. ‘‘Should 
I be deaving the doctor, it would afford me greater 
pleasure to serve you, sir, than any one else, now 
my lady’s gone.” 

Oswald laughed—he.could not help it. *‘‘ A valet 
| for me, Neal? No, that would never do, under 
| present circumstances. You will be at no loss for 
| a good place, rely upon it, should you leave Dr, 
| Davenal. The good places will be only too glad to 
| contend for you.” 
| Neal did not dispute the assertion. What his 
precise motive may have been for wishing to serve 
| Mr. Oswald Cray, when he could no doubt dispose 
_ of himself so much more advantageously, was best 
| known to himself. He made his adieu in his usual 
| quiet and respectful fashion, and took his departure, 
| leaving Oswald Cray to the reminiscences of the 
| interview. Oswald sat over. the fire as oblivious of 
| the work he bad to do, as he had been of the dinner- 

things earlier in the evening. Will it be believed 

that the hint dropped by Neal—that Dr. Davenal 
might be giving up the money beeause he dared not 
risk the danger of any investigation—was grating 
unpleasantly on the brain of Oswald? To do Neal 
|| justice so far, he himself fully believed that such 
| was the motive of Dr. Davenal, and he had spoken 
| for once with an earnest truthfulness that is never 
| without its weight. 
| It was unfortunate that this aspect of the affair 
should have been the first given to Oswald Cray. 

Had he simply heard that Dr. Davenal was declin- 

ing the bequest in his generous consideration for 
| the Stephensons, it might perbaps have shaken his 

doubts on that other dark story, since the only 

motive the doctor could possibly have had through- 

out (as Oswald’s mind had argued), was the aequire- 
| ment of the money. But if he was declining the 
| money through fear, it only served to make these 
| doubts the greater. It was most unfortunate, I 
'| say, that this aspect of the affair should have been 
first imparted to him ; for we all know how little, 
how very little, will serve to strengthen suspicions 
|| once aroused. 
| He sat on with his unhappy thoughts far into the 
night, the image.of Sara Davenal ever before him. 
Never had his love for her been more ardently 
tender, never had the cruelty of their obligatory 
separation been so keenly present to his soul, 


4,—THE LAST MEETING. 

DEcEMBER came in with a drizzling rain, which 
lasted a day or two. A cold, bleak rain, render- 
ing out-door life miserable. As Sara Davenal sat 

at her chamber window, looking into the street, 





the shivering and uncomfortable appearance pre- 
sented by the few passers-by might have excited 
her compassion. 

But it did not. Truth to say, Sara Davenal had 
too much need of compassion herself just now, to 
waste it upon street passengers. The greatest blight 
that can possibly fall upon the inward life of a 
woman, had fallen upon hers. Oswald Cray was 
faithless. She knew not how, she knew not why ; 
she only judged by his conduct that it must be so. 
He had been two or three times to Hallingham, 
and had shunned her ; had shunned them altogether. 
There could be no better proof. One of the visits 
he had remained three days; therefore he had not 
want of time to plead as his excuse. He had called 
at the door, inquired for Miss Davenal, and upon 
Neal’s answering that Miss Davenal was out, he 
had handed in a card. For Sara he had not 
asked aé all, and he had not been near the house 
since. 

Sara could do nothing. She could only accept 
this change in him and bear it in silence. Had she 
been asked on whose truth and honour she could 
best rely, she had answered on Oswald Cray’s. 
Not because she loved him, not because it was to 
him her allegiance was certainly due, but because 
she believed him to be of all others the very soul 
of chivalrous integrity: But that he had changed 
to her there could not be a shadow of doubt: his 
conduct proved it. He had silently broken off all 
relations with her, and given no token of what his 
motive could be. 

That some cause, just or unjust, had led to it, she 
yet did him the justice to believe: he was the last 
man so to act from caprice, or from a totally un- 
worthy motive. And she knew he had loved her. 
In vain she asked herself what this cause could be; 
but there were moments when a doubt of whether 
the terrible secret, which had been imparted that 
past night to Dr. Davenal, could have become 
known to Oswald Cray. If so—why, then, in his 
high honour, his sensitive pride, he had perhaps 
decided that she was no fit wife forhim. And Sara 
could not say that he had so decided unjustifiably. 
Whatever the cause, they were separated. 

They were separated. And the sunshine of her 
life was over. Oh, the bitter anguish that it cost! 
There is no pain, no anguish, that this world and 
its many troubles can bring, like unto it—finding | 
one false upon whom love, in all the freshness of | 
its first feeling, has been lavished. The bright 
green of life’s sweet spring-time is gone; the rich 
blue has faded from the sky. 

Sara said nothing, but the doctor spoke openly of 
the strange conduct of Mr. Oswald Oray. 

‘‘T know nothing that can have offended him,” 
he observed. ‘‘Unless he has chosen to take 
umbrage at the money’s having been left to me.” 

‘* Nonsense,” said Miss Davenal ; ‘‘it’s not that. 
Mr. Oswald Cray did not want the money for him- 
self; would not, itis said, have accepted it. It is 
not that.” 
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And ‘It is not that,” echoed Sara Davenal’s 
heart. 

‘*What else is it, then?” said the doctor. ‘* No- 
body in this house has done anything to offend him. 
You have not, I suppose, Sara”—suddenly turning 
upon her, as a faint doubt flashed for the first 
time into his mind. 

The question brought to her she knew not 
what of emotion. She answered with an outward 
appearance of calmness, save for the burning red 
that dyed her face. 

‘Nothing, papa. The last time I spoke to Mr. 
Oswald Cray was the night of the accident. We 
parted quite good friends—as we always had 
parted.” 

And the sweet words whispered by Oswald rose 
up in her memory as she spoke. What a contrast! 
that time and this! 

‘¢ Just so,” replied the doctor. ‘‘ There has been 
nothing whatever to cause this coolness on his part, 
except the business of the money. Well, as I give 
it back to the family, perhaps my gentleman will 
come round. Rely upon it, that pride of his has 
been touched in some manner or other.” 

But the weeks had gone on, and December was in, 
and the gentleman had not ‘“‘come round” yet. 
Sara Davenal sat at her bed-room window, all her 
shivering misery only too palpably present to her, 
as she watched the cold rain falling in the gloomy 
twilight. 

She saw Roger bring the carriage round. She 


saw her father go out from the house and step into 
it. It was the open carriage, but the cover was up, 
and Roger and his master were sheltered from the 


rain. It was not the usual hour of Dr. Davenal’s 
going abroad, but the bad day had kept patients 
from calling on him, and a message had just been 
delivered saying that a lady whom he attended, 
Mrs. Scott, was worse. 

Sara heard the house clock strike four, and the 
lamps were already lighted in the streets. Night 
was coming on earlier than usual. The gleaming of 
the pools of water in the rays of the gas-lamps did 
not tend to add to the cheerfulness of the scene, 
and Sara, with a shiver that she could not suppress, 
quitted her room and went down-stairs. 

The blaze and warmth of the dining-room were 
welcome. She went in, and knelt down before the 
fire on the hearth-rug, and laid her aching head for 
shelter against the side of the marble mantel-piece, 
and stayed there until disturbed by the entrance of 
Miss Davenal. 

‘** Neal’s come home,” announced Miss Davenal. 

“Ts he?” apathetically answered Sara. 

‘*T saw him go by with his portmanteau. What 
are you down there for, Sara, roasting your face? 
Have you no regard for your complexion?” 

“IT am not roasting it, aunt. My face is quite 
in the shade.” 

‘*But you are roasting it. What’s the use of 
telling me that? Had I allowed the fire to burn my 
face at your age, do you suppose I should have 





retained any delicacy of skin? Get up from the 
fire.” 

Sara rose wearily. She sat down in a chair op- 
posite to the one her aunt had taken, and let her 
hands fall listlessly in her lap. 

‘* Have any patients been here this afternoon?” 

“T think not, Aunt Bettina. I suppose it was 
too wet for them to come out.” 

‘*Have you been drawing ?” 

‘*Not this gloomy day. I like a good light for it.” 

‘It strikes me you have become very idle lately, 
Miss Sara Davenal! Do you think that time was 
bestowed upon us to be wasted ?” 

A faint blush rose to Sara’s cheek. In these, the 
early days of her bitter sorrow, she feared she had 
been idle. What with the shock brought upon her 
by that ominous secret, and the cruel pain caused 
by the falsity of Oswald Cray, her tribulation had || 
been well-nigh greater than she could bear. 

‘*Ring the bell,” said Miss Davenal. 

Sara rose from her chair and rang it. It was 
answered by Jessy. 

‘**Ts not Neal come home ?” 

**Yes, ma’am. He has just come in.” 

‘*Tell him I shall be glad to see him.” 

Neal appeared in answer to the summons. He || 
had just returned from that London journey, which 
had been prolonged by the permission of the doctor. 
In he came, just the same as usual, his white neck- 
tie spotless, his black clothes without a crease. 

**So you are back, Neal,” said Miss Davenal. 
‘*T am very glad to see you. And pray have you 
arranged all your business satisfactorily ?—secured 
your share of the moneys?” I 

‘Entirely so, thank you, ma’am,” replied Neal, || 
advancing nearer to his mistress that he might be || 
heard. ‘I am pleased to find all well at home, || 
ma’am.” 

“You have been away longer than you intended | 
to be, Neal.” 

‘*Yes,ma’am. Iwrote to my master stating why 
it was necessary that I should, if possible, prolong || 
my stay, and he kindly permitted it. I saw Mr. || 
Oswald Cray, ma’am, while I was in London,” Neal 
added, as a gratuitous piece of information. 

“You did what?” asked Miss Davenal, while || 
Sara turned and stood with her back to them, || 
looking at the fire. 

“*T saw Mr. Oswald Cray, ma’am.” 

‘*Oh, indeed. And where did you see him?” 

‘TI met him one night in London, ma’am. He || 
was walking with a young lady.” 

“‘ Saw him walking with a young lady ?” repeated 
Miss Bettina, in rather a snappish tone—for as a 
general rule she did not approve of young ladies and 
gentlemen walking together. 

“‘She seemed a very nice young lady, ma'am, 
young and pretty,” continued Neal, who was getting 
a little exasperated at the face of Miss Sarah Davenal 
being hidden from his view. ‘‘I believe it was 
Miss Allister, the sister of a gentleman with whom 
Mr. Oswald Cray is very intimate.” 
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Miss Davenal. ‘‘ Things have been all at sixes and 
sevens without you.” 

Neal retired. And Sara, bending before the 
fire, repeated the words over and over again to 
her beating heart. A lady young and pretty— 
walking with him in the evening hours—the sister 
of the friend with whom he was so intimate! 
She laid her hand upon her bosom, if that might 
still the tumult within, in all the sickness of in- 
cipient jealousy. Until that moment Sara Davenal 
had never known how she had clung to hope in her 
heart of hearts. While saying to herself, he is lost 
to me for ever, this under-current of hope had been 
ever ready to breathe a whisper that the cloud 
might some time be cleared up, and he return. 
Now the scales were rudely torn from her eyes, 
and reason suggested that his slighting treatment 
of her might proceed from a different cause than 
any she had ever glanced at. 

‘* What was it Neal said, Sara? That the pretty 
lady walking with Oswald Cray was somebody’s 
sister ?” 

Sara turned in her pain to answer her aunt. ‘‘ Mr. 
Allister’s sister, he said.” 

‘*Who’s Mr. Allister ?” 

‘*A gentleman who used to be at Bracknell and 
Street’s. I remember, that night of the railway 
accident, Mr. Oswald Cray was obliged to return to 
town because he had promised to spend——to spend 
the Sunday with him.” 


An idea darting into her brain had caused her to 
hesitate. Had Oswald Cray’s anxiety to return to 
town been prompted by the wish to be with the 


sister, as well as the brother? 
turn moist and cold.” 

“Young and pretty!” repeated Miss Davenal. 
‘“Who knows but they may be engaged? Ah! it’s 

faroline who should have had Oswald Cray.” 

Meanwhile Dr. Davenal had been driven to the 
| house of Mrs. Scott. It was not very far from his 
own home, about two streets only. Time had been, 
and not so far back, when Dr. Davenal would not 
have thought of ordering his carriage for so short 
a distance, would have braved the inclemencies of 
the weather, the drifting rain, the cutting wind, and 
walked it. But the doctor had been growing ill 
both in body and mind; since the night of that 
fatal revelation he seemed to have become in 
feelings like an old man, needing every care and 
help. As he had looked from his windows that 
afternoon, a sort of shudder at the out-door weather 
seemed to come over him; a feeling as if he could 
not and ought not to venture out in it. And he 
told Roger to bring round the carriage. 

He stepped out of the carriage and entered Mrs. 
Scott’s, leaving Roger snugly ensconced under the 
shelter of the cover. But when the doctor reached 
his patient’s bed, he found her so considerably and 
alarmingly worse that he could not think of leaving 
her. She was a great and real sufferer; not, as 
poor Lady Oswald had been, an imaginary one; 
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Sara felt her brow 











‘*Well, I am glad you are back, Neal,” concluded | 





and in the last week or two her symptoms had 
assumed a dangerous character. The doctor thought 
of Roger and his horses, and went down. 

**T shall not be ready to cofme home this hour, 
Roger. Better go back and put the horses up. You 
can come for me at five.” 

So Roger, nothing loth, turned his horses round 
and drove home. And Dr. Davenal, with another 
shudder, and a very perceptible one, hastened in- 
doors from the beating rain. 

‘* What’s the matter with me this afternoon?” he 
asked, quite angry at any such sort of sensation 
intruding upon him, 

Is the body at times more sensitive to outward 
influences than it is at others, rendering it suscep- 
tible to take any ill that may be abroad? Is it 
more liable to cold, to fever, to other ailments? 
Or can it be that the mind has so great an influence 
over the body that the very fact of dreading these 
ills predisposes us to take them? If ever Dr. Dave- 
nal sensibly shrunk from an encounter with the out- 
door weather, it was on that afternoon. He could 
not remember so to have shrunk from it in all his 
life. 

Mrs. Scott’s room was hot. The fire was large, 
every breath of air was excluded, and two large gas- 
burners flamed away, adding to the heat. As Dr. 
Davenal sat there he became first at ease in the 
genial warmth, then hot, and subsequently as moist 
as though he were breathing the atmosphere of a 
baker’s oven. He had had many a battle with this 
same Mrs. Scott over the heated rooms she loved to 
indulge in, but he had not conquered yet. 

It was not much above half-past four when the 
doctor was beckoned out of the room. He was 
wanted down-stairs. There stood Julius Wild: and 
Mr. Julius Wild was in as great a heat with run- 
ning, as Dr. Davenal was with that pernicious at- 
mosphere above. 

**T have been about everywhere, sir, trying to 
find you,” he began, out of breath. ‘At last I be- 
thought myself of asking your coachman at the 
stables if he knew, and he said you were at Mrs. 
Scott’s. You are wanted in the accident-ward, sir, 
as quick as you can get there.” 

‘‘ What has come in?” inquired Dr. Davenal. 

‘“‘A young man has fallen from the very top 
of that scaffolding in High Street, sir. It is a 
dreadful case, and the house surgeon does not 
think he cau be saved, even with the operation. 
The top of the head is crushed in. Mr. Berry and 
Dr. Ford and some more are there, but they wish 
for you.” 

Dr. Davenal did not delay a moment. In a case 
of real necessity he threw aside all thought of pre- 
caution for himself. If human skill could save the 
life of this poor young man, he knew that his could, 
and he knew that perhaps his was the only hand in 
Hallingham which could successfully carry through 
the critical and delicate operation he suspected must 
be performed. 

He had no great-coat with him, and he started off 
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at once with Julius Wild, heated as he was. The 
rain beat against him in a torrent. The wind blew 
so hard that an umbrella was useless ; one which 
the doctor had taken from the hall of Mrs. Scott’s 
house was turned inside-out ere he had taken many 
steps. 

‘*A rough night, sir,” remarked the young em- 
bryo surgeon, as he kept by his side. 

‘Tt is that,” said Dr. Davenal. 

Away they splashed through the muddy pools in 
the streets. It was quite dark now in the un- 
usually gloomy evening, and the gas lamps only 
served to mislead their eyesight in the haste they 
had to make. There could be no waiting to pick 
their way. The Infirmary was at a considerable 
distance from Mrs. Scott’s, and ere they reached 
it the cold had fastened on one of them. That one 
was not Julius Wild. 

When they came in view of the Infirmary, Julius 
Wild ran forward to give notice that the doctor was 
approaching. Two or three of the medical men 
came into the great hall to meet him ; Mark Cray 
was one of them. The news of the accident had 
spread in the town, and the surgeons attached to 
the Infirmary were collecting there. 

‘‘We began to despair of you,” cried Dr. Ford, 
** and there’s no time to be lost. I was just recom- 
mending Mr. Cray as the one to officiate.” 

Dr. Davenal turned his eye with an eagle glance | 
on Mark Cray, ere the words had well left Dr. 
Ford’s lips. Had Mark actually acceded to the 
recommendation, the look could scarcely have been 
sterner. Mark coloured under it, and his thoughts 
went back to Lady Oswald. Never in Dr. Davenal’s 
presence must he attempt to try his skill again. 

‘* Tt is all right now that I am here,” quietly ob- | 
served Dr. Davenal to the surgeons. ‘‘I came the 
minute I knew of it from Mr. Wild.” 

But the night’s work told on Dr. Davenal. The 
soaking rain, the chilling wind, had struck inwards 
the perspiration which Mrs. Scott’s heated room had 
induced. On the next day he was visibly ill. 

**Don’t go out to-day, papa,” implored Sara, who 
detected his suffering, and whose instinct, more than | 
anything else, told her the time was come when he 
required care and advice himself, instead of going 
abroad to impart it to others. 

‘*Not go out, child? I must go out.” 

‘*But you are not in a fit state for it. 
you are very ill.” 

**T caught cold last night; that’s what it is, 
will go off in a day or two.” 

‘* Yes, if you will lie by and nurse yourself. 
if you go out to make it worse.” 

“*T have never lain by in all my life, Sara. A 
doctor has no time for lying by. What would 
become of my patients ?” 

He went out to his carriage, which waited. The 
close carriage ; bright as the day was—for the wea- 
ther had changed—it was the close carriage that 
had been ordered round by the doctor. 

‘*Master’s getting ill, I know,” was the comment 





I am sure 


It 


Not 





of Roger, when he found it was only to pay the 
daily round of near visits. 

At the very moment that he quitted the gate, 
who should go by but Mr. Oswald Cray. And Mr, 
Oswald Cray quite started when he saw Dr. Davenal, 

Never in the short space of a month—and it was 
little more than that since they met—had Oswald 
Cray witnessed in any one so great a change. That 
Dr. Davenal had much altered in the time, the 
least attentive observer could perceive ; but on this 
morning he was looking unusually ill, from the 
effects of the cold caught two evenings before. It 
was impossible for either of them to pass the other 
had they so wished it, without being guilty of abso- 
lute rudeness: and they stopped simultaneously. 

‘* You are ill, Dr. Davenal ?”” exclaimed Oswald, 
speaking impulsively. 

**Middling. I have got a cold hanging about 
me. We have had some bad weather here.” 

It cannot be denied that Dr. Davenal’s tone and 
manner betrayed a coldness never yet shown to 
Oswald Cray. Generous man though he was by 
nature, less prone to take offence than most people, 
he did think that Oswald Cray’s slighting conduct 
had been unjustifiable, and he could not help show- 
ing his sense of it. 

They stood a moment in silence, Oswald marking 
the ravages illness or something else had made on 
the doctor’s face and form. His figure was droop- 


| ing now, his face was careworn; but the illness 


seemed to be of mind, more than of body. Unfor- 
tunately those miserable suspicions, instilled into 
Oswald Cray’s brain, arose now with redoubled 
force, and a question suggested itseli—could any- 


| thing save remorse change a man as he had changed, 


in such a short space of time ? 

‘*You are a stranger now, Mr. Oswald Cray. 
What has kept you from us ?” 

‘The last time I called you were all out,” 
Oswald answered, somewhat evasively. 

‘** And you could not call again! As you please, 
of course,” continued the doctor, as Oswald’s face 


| took a somewhat repellant turn, and the Oswald 


pride became rather too conspicuous. ‘I had 
wished to say a word or two to you with regard to 
the will made by Lady Oswald ; but perhaps you 
do not care to hear it.” 

** Anything that you, or I, or any one else can 
say will not alter the will, Dr. Davenal. And it 
does not in the least concern me.” 

‘* But I think you are resenting it in your heart, 
for all that.” 

Ah, what cross-purposes they were at! Oswald 
had not resented that; and all his fiery pride rose 
up to boiling heat at being accused of it. He had 
deemed that, to make Dr. Davenal the inheritor, 
was unjust to the nephews of Lady Oswald, and 
he had felt for them; but he had not resented it, 
even at heart. He spoke the literal truth when he 
said it was a matter that did not concern him. If 
the heavy cloud of misapprehension between them 
could but have cleared itself away ! 
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‘¢ Will you be kind enough to understand me once 
for all, Dr. Davenal?” he haughtily said. ‘‘ Lady 
Oswald’s money, either before her death or after it, 
never was, nor could be, any concern of mine, I 
do not claim a right to give so much as an opinion 
upon her acts in regard to it; in fact I have no 
such right. Had she chosen to fling the money 
into the sea, and benefited nobody, she might have 
done so, for any wish of mine upon the point. I 
did feel a passing sorrow for the Stephensons when 
I saw their disappointment, but I did not permit 
myself to judge so far as to say Lady Oswald had 
done wrong. It was no affair of mine,” he empha- 
tically added ; ‘‘and I did not make it one.” 

But, in spite of his impressive denial, Dr. 
Davenal did not believe him. Whence, else, the 
haughty resentment that shone forth from every 
line of his features? Whence, else, his past ab- 
sence from the house, his altogether slighting con- 
duct? Dr. Davenal made one more effort at con- 
cession, at subduing his unfounded prejudices. 

**T can assure you I resented the will—if I may 
so say it. I resented it for the Stephensons’ sake, 
and felt myself a pitiful usurper. Nothing would 
have induced me to accept that money, Mr. Oswald 
Cray ; and steps are being taken to refund it, every 
| shilling, to the Stephensons.” 

‘* Ah,” remarked Oswald, ‘‘I heard something 
of that. Had it been willed to me I should have 
done the same.” 

He held himself rigidly erect as he said it. There 
was no unbending of the hard brow, there was no 
faint smile to break the haughty curve of the lip. 
That poisonous hint dropped by Neal—that the 
money was about to ke restored through fear— 
was uncomfortably present to Oswald then. Dr. 
Davenal saw that the resentment, whatever its 
cause, was immovable, and he stepped into his 
carriage without shaking hands. 

‘*Good morning to you, Mr. Oswald Cray.” 

And then the reaction set in, in Oswald Cray’s 
mind, and he began to blush for his discourtesy. 
The care-worn face, the feeble form, haunted him 
throughout the day, and he began to ask himself, 
what if all his premises were wrong—if appearances 
and Neal’s tale had been deceitful—if he had done 
the doctor grievous ill in his heart? It was but the 
reaction, I say, the repentance arising from his own 
haughty discourtesy, which he felt had been more 
offensively palpable than it need have been ; but 
it clung to him for hours, haunting him in all the 
business that he had to transact. 

It was somewhat strange, that just when this 
new feeling was upon him he should encounter Sara 
Davenal. They met in a lonely place—the once- 
famed grave-yard at the back of the Abbey. 

His business for the day over, Oswald Cray was 
going to pay a visit to Mark and his wife. He was 
nearer the back of the Abbey than the front, and, 
| ignoring ceremony, intended to enter by the small 
| grated door, a relic of the old Abbey, which divided 





In passing that tombstone, already mentioned, Os- 
wald turned his eyes down upon it: in the bright 
moonlight—for never had the moon been brighter— 
he could almost trace the letters : the next moment 
a noise in front attracted his attention—the closing 
of the grated door. There stood Sara Davenal. 
She had stayed with Mrs. Cray later than she in- 
tended, and was hastening home to dinner: in 
leaving the Abbey by this back entrance, a few 
minutes of the road were saved. 

They met face to face. Sara’s heart stood still, 
and her countenance changed from white to red 
with emotion. And Oswald ?—all the love that 
Oswald had been endeavouring to suppress re- 
turned in its deepest force. 

Ah, it is of no use! Try as we may, we cannot 
evade the laws of nature; we cannot bend them 
to our own will. In spite of the previous resolu- 
tions of weeks to forget her, Oswald Cray stood 
there knowing that he loved her above everything 
on earth. 

** How are you, Sara?” 

He put out his hand to her in all calm self- 
possession; he spoke the salutation with quiet 
equanimity ; but as Sara looked in his face, she 
knew that his agitation was not in reality less than 
hers. She said afew confused words in explanation 
of her being there at that hour and alone. On 
calling that afternoon, she had found Caroline not 
well, and had stayed with her to the last moment, 
as Mark was in the country. 

Then for a whole minute there was a silence. 
Perhaps neither could speak. Sara put an end to 
it by making towards the gate. 

‘You will let me see you home, as you are 
alone?” 

‘** No, thank you,” she answered. ‘‘ There is no- 
thing to hurt me. It is as light as day.” 

He did not press it. He seemed half paralysed 
with indecision. Sara wished him good-night, and 
he responded to it, and once more shook hands, all 
mechanically. 

But ere she was through the gate, she turned to 
speak. One moment longer, and he had arrested 
her progress. 

‘*There are two or three books at our house 
belonging to you,” she said. ‘* What is to be done 
with them? Shall they be sent to the Apple 
Tree?” 

He caught her hands ; he drew her from the gate 
into the bright moonlight. He could not let her 
go without a word of explanation; the cruelty of 
visiting upon her her father’s sin was very present 
to him then. 

‘* Are we to part thus for ever, Sara?” 

Surely that question was cruel! It was not she 
who had instituted the parting; it was himself. 
She did not so much as know its cause. 

‘‘May we not meet once in a way, as friends?” 
he continued, ‘‘I dare not ask for more now.” 


That he loved her still was all too evident. And 





the grave-yard from one of the long Abbey passages. 
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Sara took courage to gasp forth a question. In these 
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moments of agitation the cold conventionalities of | He drew nearer to her and lowered his voice toa 


the world are sometimes set aside. 
‘What has been the matter? 

offended you !” 

** You have not offended me,” 


agitation almost irrepressible. 


How have we 


proved itto me. I could lay down my life for you, 
Sara ; I could sacrifice all, save honour, for you. 
And you? You have not changed ?—you love me 
still ?” 

**-Yes,” she gasped, unable to deny the truth, 
too miserable to care to suppress it. 

‘* And yet we must part! we must go forth on 
our separate paths, striving to forget. But when 
our lives shall end, Sara, we shall neither of us 
have loved another as we love now.” 

Her very heart seemed to shiver ; the fiat was all 
too plainly expressed. But she stood there quietly, 
waiting for more, her hand in his. 

“I would”have forfeited half my future life, 
I would have given al! its benefits, to be able to 
call you mine. The blow upon me has been very 
bitter.” 

** What blow ?”’ she murmured. 

**T cannot tell it you,” he cried, after a struggle. 
‘* Not to you can I speak of it.” 

‘*But you must,” she rejoined, the words break- 
ing from her in her agony. ‘‘ You have said too 
much, or too little.” 

‘*] have—Heaven help me! 
what it is that has caused this?” 

‘* N—o,” she faltered. But even as the word 
left her lips there rose up before her the secret of 
that dreadful night—with the suspicion that Oswald 
had in some unaccountable manner become cog- 
nisant of it. 

**T loved you as I believe man never yet loved 
Sara; I looked forward to years of happiness with 
you ; L expected you to be my wife. 
I cannot go on!” he broke off. 
this to you.” 

The tears were rolling down her pale face. 
must not leave me in suspense, Oswald. 


Can you not guess 


rate, he felt that no choice was left to him now. 


And—and— | 
**T canuot speak of | Oswald Cray, in no mood for the Abbey now, struck 


| 


| 


| 





he answered, his | now to—to your family ? 


**T love you more | it impossible for a man of honour to——” 
than I ever did ; this one moment of meeting has | 


You | 
It may be 
better for us both that you should speak out 
freely.” 


Yes, it might be better for them both ; at any | 


| 


whisper. 

** Is there no—Heaven pardon me for speaking the 
word to you, Sara !—disgraceful secret attaching 
One which would render 


He would not say more; he had said enough; 


| and he felt the words to his heart’s core. Whatever 


pain they may have brought to her, they inflicted 
tenfold more upon him. With a low cry, she flung 
her hands before her face. 

**Ts it so, Sara ?” 

“It is. How did you hear of it ?” 

‘*The whisper came tome. Some people might 
—might—call it murder.” 

‘*No,’ no!” she broke forth in her pain. “It 
surely was not so bad as that. They kept the 
details from me, Oswald; but it could not have 
been so bad as that.” 

The words fell on his heart like an ice-bolt. Un- 
consciously to himself he had been hoping that she 
might disprove the tale. For that purpose he had 
whispered to her of the worst: but it seemed that 
she could not deny it. It was quite enough, and 
he quitted the subject abruptly. 

**God bless you, my darling, for ever and for 
ever,” he said, taking her hands in his. ‘‘I do not 
respect or love you less ; but I cannot—I cannot— 
you know what I would say. It is acruel fate upon 
fhe, as upon you ; and for the present, for both our 
sakes, it may be better that our paths in life should 
lie apart. After awhile we may meet again, as 
friends, and continue to be such throughout life.” 

The tears had dried on her face, as it was lifted 
in the moonlight, its expression one living agony. 
But there was no resentment init ; on the contrary, 
she fully justified him. Her hands lingered in his 


» | with a farewell pressure, and she strove to re-echo 


the blessing he had given. 
And then they parted, each going a different way. 


off towards the Apple Tree ; Sara, drawing her veil 
over her face, went on to her home. 

And so the dream was over. The dream which 
she had long been unconsciously cherishing, of what 
a meeting between them might bring about, was 
over ; and Sara Davenal had been rudely awakened 


| to stern reality. 
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THE RESOLUTION. 

‘JT will arise and go to my father.” 

This is life from the dead! It is the dawn of 
eternal day; the seed-time of a harvest whose 
fruit endureth unto life everlasting. It is indeed 
a memorable hour in the life of the wanderer, when 
he resolves to return to his father. But how does 
the sinner return toGod? Remember the nature of 
his departure. It was nota physical, but a moral 
journey ; and consisted not in a change of place, but 
in a change of heart. It was losing confidence in 
God,—a shutting of the heart to His love, like a 
shutting of the eye to light. To return to God, 
is but reversing this process. It is the restoration 
of confidence—the opening of the heart to the un- 
changeable love of God,—in one word, it is the 
seeing of God revealed as our Father in Jesus 
Christ His Son. For if God be indeed recognised 
as our reconciled Father, this necessarily implies 
faith in His character as such, and in His fatherly 
love towards us and interest in us,—an assured con- 
fidence in His good-will,—a seeing of Him as worthy 
of our profoundest reverence, deepest love, and un- 
reserved devotedness. When we thus see and know 
God, we have not to travel far to find Him. He is 
found even as the light is found when the eye is 
opened to its beams. He is not far from any one 
of us. 


THE INTENDED PRAYER. 

“T will say unto him, Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and before thee, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son; make me as one of 
thy hired servants.” 

Such was the confession and prayer which the 
prodigal intended to make to his father when they 
met. He had no hope of being received as a son, 
but would thankfully become a servant—anything, 
if he could only obtain admission once more 
into his father’s house. As yet, his views were 
very dark regarding the fulness and freeness of 
his father’s grace. The life in the far country 
had weakened his power of perceiving the beauty 
of such a heart. He made up his mind, therefore, 
to be treated, for a time at least, as a slave; as if 
he had said, ‘‘ It cannot be that my father can treat 
me at present as a son; but I shall willingly serve 
him; and then, when I have proved, by my 
obedience and diligence, that I am no longer the 
prodigal I once was, but an obediext and loving son, 
then, perhaps, my father may treat me as a son. 
In the meantime, I dare not look for any proofs of 
affection upon his part. But, come what may, I 





* Continued from p. 344. 
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EVENINGS WITH WORKING PEOPLE IN THE BARONY CHURCH. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


FIFTH EVENING.—THE STORY OF THE PRODIGAL SON.* 


shall arise!” And it is often thus with the re- 
turning sinner :—*‘It cannot be,” he argues, ‘‘ that 
God will at once receive me and treat me as a son ; 
I, who have despised his counsel, and would none 
of his reproof; I, whe have so obstinately sinned 
against light and conviction ; it cannot be that the 
holy and just God will receive such an one imme- 
diately into His favour. But I will begin again to 
resume my long-silenced prayers, to read my long- 
closed Bible, and to listen attentively to the long- 
neglected preaching of the Word; I will begin 
some work in the Christian Church, and, when I 
have proved to God and my own conscience, that 
I am a reformed man, and no longer the weak, irre- 
solute, hypocritical professor which I have hitherto 
been, then, I hepe, my Father will receive me. 
In the meantime, one thing I am resolved to do, I 
will arise and goto Him! This week, this day, even 
now, I shall pour out the sorrows of my weary heart 
before my Father, and implore mercy to pardon, and 
grace to help; and I will say unto Him, “Father, 
I have sinned against heaven and before Thee, and 
am no more worthy to be called Thy son ; make me 
as one of thy hired servants!” If the result in the 
case of the prodigal proved how low an estimate he 
had formed of his father’s feelings towards his peni- 
tent and returning child, so will the result in the 
case of every penitent sinner who thus argues, also 
prove how low an estimate he has formed of God’s 
love, when resolving to return in sincerity of soul 
to seek His favour. 


THE RETURN. 

** And he arose and came to his father.” 

However long the journey was, the prodigal did 
not rest until he came to his father. Outward 
obstacles there may have been in such a return from 
a far country. There may have been deep valleys 
to thread ; steep mountains to climb ; hunger, and 
thirst, and weariness to endure; old companion- 
ships to forsake; and many scenes on the road to { 
tempt the wanderer to pause; but these did not 
deter him. Even so, there are difficulties corres- 
ponding to those in the journey Godward of the 
returning sinner. But whatever his difficulties may 
be, whatever temptations may assail, or doubts 
and fears perplex him, he must firmly resolve, in 
spite of all, to stop at nothing short of God himself. 
There must be no rest until he finds his Father. 
Any spot where He is not found, is, to him, the far 
country still For it is possible that he may be 
tempted to return to the form of prayer, yet not 
to God, who is the Hearer of prayer—to the Bible, 
yet not to God who speaks in the Bible—to the 
Lord’s Supper, yet not to God who can alone feed 
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his soul with the Bread of Life—to ministers, the | despondency, nor penitence from remorse, nor love 
earthen vessels, yet not to God who is “the | 


treasure of the soul,” which earthen vessels should 
keep and dispense to sinners ;—and all such halts, 
we repeat, may prove to be as destructive as a 
residence in the far country of riotous living. 
David prayed, ‘‘O send out Thy light and Thy 
truth: let them lead me, let them bring me unto 
Thy holy hill, and to Thy tabernacles. Then will I 
go unto the altar of God, unto God my exceeding 
joy!” He did not despise, but honour the means 
of God’s appointment. He would go, therefore, 
guided by light and truth, to God’s hill—to His 
tabernacles,—yea, nearer still, to His very altar ; 
but he would not stop at any of them, but go by 
them, yet not resting at them or in them, until he 
came to his Father, to ‘‘God his exceeding joy!” 


THE WELCOME. 

‘‘ But when he was yet a great way off, his father 
saw him, and had compassion, and ran and fell on 
his neck, and kissed him.” 

We fear to touch this exquisite picture of parental 
love by any words of ours! We would desire rather 
that the heart should dwell upon it in silent medi- 
tation, and receive into its depths the image which 
it presents of tenderness and compassion. 

How different was the conduct of the father from 
what the son anticipated! He did not retire to his 
house, nor refuse to see his child; leading him 


to find the place which he sought among the hired 


servants. He did not wait even for his arrival, but 
met him. Nor did he meet him near his door, or 
advance with tardy steps to receive him: the eye of 
love, which had long looked for this return, was 
quick to see, while yet too far away for any other 
eye but a father’s to discover, in the barefooted, 
ragged wanderer, the child who had departed rich in 
his possessions. The heart of love brooked no delay. 
The father ‘‘had compassion,”—and so he ran and 
halted not until his arms of welcome and mercy 
embraced, and his kisses of forgiveness and affection 
reassured the weary and forlorn one. Beautiful 
picture indeed of the human heart of a father 
rejoicing over a penitent son; but, oh! how much 
more beautiful as a picture, drawn by God’s own 
Son, of His and our Father in heaven receiving a 
returning sinner. 

If we, being evil, know how to give good things 
to our children, how much more will our Father in 
heaven give good things to those who ask Him. 

As the father met the prodigal ‘‘afar off,” so 
God meets the sinner ‘“‘afar off.” — Long before 
there is a realizing sense of the Father’s love, that 
love is drawing the sinner to itself. When the 
resolution to return is but forming, the Father is 
strengthening it into act. Though the flax is only 
smoking, He does not quench it, but fans it to a 
flame ; though the pipe is bruised, and gives forth 
as yet no note of praise, the Father breaks it not ; 
though faith can as yet be hardly separated from 
unbelieving fear, nor hope be distinguished from 


| and strength, and comfort, which will yet be ex- 











from trembling anxiety,—yet the Lord meets the 
sinner when very far off from the measure of good, 


perienced if he ‘‘ follows on” to know his Father. 
The all-important question is, whether there is any 
life—any fixed determination to arise and to meet 
God the Father, and be reconciled to Him, and be 
His for ever ; for where any true life exists, it con- 
tains a pledge in itself, from its very nature, of that 
life being perfected. The sigh which comes from the 
broken and contrite heart, the feeble prayer which 
is breathed from the depths of the spirit longing 
for peace with God, and which is expressed as yet 
only in groanings that cannot be uttered,—these 
signs of life, which may not be consciously discerned 
by the prodigal himself while afar off, are dis- 
covered, nevertheless, by God, who searches the 
spirit ; and, weak though they be, they cannot be 
crushed by all the power of Satan, for they are 
strengthened, even as they have been produced, by 
the almighty grace of God. 


THE CONFESSION. 

‘* And the son said unto him, Father, I have 
sinned against heaven and in thy sight, and am no 
more worthy to be called thy son.” 

Such was the confession of the contrite prodigal, 
He acknowledged his conduct to have been a crime 
committed against his heavenly, as well as in the 
sight of his earthly, father. Sin, thus viewed in 
relation to God, is inseparable from true repent- 
ance. An unrenewed man may. confess and lament 
his conduct, because it has injured his worldly 
interests, exposed him to the bitter remarks of 
society, alienated from him the affections of a 
friend, or brought those whom he loved into 
trouble. His sorrow may be acute and agonising, 
yea, ‘‘ working death ; ” yet it may all the while be 
essentially selfish, and only ‘‘the sorrow of the 
world.” God is not in all his thoughts. It is 
otherwise with that “‘ godly sorrow” which accom- 
panies true repentance. God is recognised by the 
conscience as a real person, who abhors iniquity, 
and His judgment is acknowledged to be according 
to righteousness. Grief at having sinned against 
the creature, is absorbed in the deeper grief at 
having offended the holy Creator.. The cry of 
the contrite spirit is like David’s, ‘‘ Against Thee, 
and Thee only, have I sinned’ Such was the peni- 
tent confession of the prodigal, ‘‘I have sinned 
against heaven and before thee !” 

He confessed also, that he was ‘‘no more worthy 
to be called his son.” This was true. While it was 
humbling, it must have been comforting to have 
given utterance to his sense of past ingratitude. And 
it is thus with the true penitent. He cannot help 
confessing his utter unworthiness, because he feels 
it deeply. It is relief to his heart to be able to say, 
‘‘Behold, O Lord, I am vile!” He feels that in 
himself there is no worth which would save him, 
and that his only hope is, out of himself, in the love 
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of his Father, which, because it is love, deems him 
worthy of being saved. Let this encourage des- 
ponding sinners. You are afraid that God wiil not 
receive you, because you are unworthy. Yet you 
hope to be received some time or other. You have 
not made up your mind to be lost. And when do 
you expect to be received as worthy? How do you 
mean to obtain such merit as will entitle you to 
claim sonship as a right, and no longer as a favour? 
During the time you remain away from God, are 
you getting better; or are you not necessarily every 
hour getting worse? for where can good be found, 
except from your Father! Beware of such delu- 
sions. They are the offspring of ignorance or pride, 
or of both. As a sinner and outcast prodigal alone, 
you must be saved; because you are this, and can be 
nothing else, until you return to God through faith 
in Christ crucified for the chief of sinners. 

But while the intended confession is made by 
the prodigal, we hear nothing of his intended 
prayer. When resolving to return to his father, 
he resolved also to say, ‘‘ Make me as one of thy 
hired servants.” But, now that he has returned, we 
hear him make no such request. Nor need we be 
surprised at this. Strange had it been otherwise ; 
for how could such a petition, at such a time, have 
escaped his lips? How could he have asked to be 
treated as a slave, when he was already treated as a 
son? Was it possible for him, at the very moment 
when he felt the beatings of that father’s loving 
heart mingling with those of his own penitent heart, 
to refuse the blessings of sonship which love was 
granting, and to request the slavery which enmity 
alone could bestow? To do so, would be to reject 
the love for which he yearned, whose reality he 
had not hitherto, either in prosperity or adversity, 
conceived of,—the enjoyment of which he had not 




























































expired ; but which was now poured down in floods 
upon his parched and thirsty spirit. 

So must it be with every sinner who returns to 
his Father. It is possible that he may not hope 
to experience the love of God for years. In his 
ignorance of the richness of His grace, he may 
make up his mind to wait long before he finds 



















only return,—if he will only arise and go to his 
Father, and pour out his heart in prayer, confessing 
his sins committed in His sight, acknowledging 
heartily his unworthiness to be called a son,—then 
will he, too, find, in answer to believing prayer, 
such a sense of the mercy of God, in pardoning 
transgression, and the grace of God, in giving peace 
to the conscience through the blood of Atonement ; 
and of the power of God, to lift up the fallen, to 
strengthen faith, kindle love, and restore the whole 
soul,—that the thought of being treated as a slave 
will be forgotten in the peaceful assurance that he 
is already treated as a son. And will this expe- 
rience of the mercy and love of God tend to efface 
the impression of sin from the sinner’s heart? Im- 


















dared to hope for until years of servitude had | 


mercy to pardon, or grace to help; but if he will | 


the more is the vileness of sin in ourselves perceived. 
It is love which breaks the heart, and opens up the 
fountain of tears for sin. When would the prodigal, 
think you, feel most bitterly his sin, and be most 
sensible of his unworthiness? Not when first de- 
parting from his father’s house—nor when wasting 
his substance in riotous living—nor even when he 
resolved to arise and go to his father ;—but when 
he met that father, and most intensely realised the 
greatness of his love,—when he felt his arms around 
him, and his kisses impress his cheek, —then, if ever, 
would the remembrance of his ingratitude and of 
his crimes crush his heart and agonise his spirit! It 
was when God had promised to bestow the richest 
blessings upon His rebellious people, that He predicts 
their penitence as a necessary consequence of their 
belief in His love. (Ezekiel xxxvi. 24—31.) ‘* Then,” 
when He had cleansed them, and given them a new 
heart, and blessed them, ‘‘shall ye remember your 
own evil ways, and your doings that were not good, 
and shall loathe yourselves in your own sight, for 
your iniquities, and for your abominations.” 

Nor will repentance cease to be characteristic of 
the restored son, though it began in the returning 
prodigal. In the light of God’s excellency, we per- 
ceive our own deformity. While we rejoice in the 
thought, ‘‘ Behold what manner of love is this that 
we should be called the sons of God!” we cannot 
but indulge, at the same time, in the humble confes- 
sion, ‘‘ We are not worthy to be called Thy sons! ” 


THE RESTORATION WITH JOY. 

‘* But the father said to his servants, Bring forth 
the best robe and put it on him, and put a ring on 
his hand, and shoes on his feet, and bring hither 
the fatted calf and kill it, and let us eat and be 
merry ; for this my son was dead and is alive again, 
was lost and is found!” 

The father adorns his son with the garb becoming 
his station; and he thus answers his prayers by 
what he does, rather than by what he says. In 
this way, too, the penitent sinner discovers the 
fact of his reconciliation with God. 





| No answer is 
| given to his prayers in direct words, for the heavens 
| are silent; nor can he discover the Holy Spirit of 
| adoption in His mysterious workings; but, never- 
| theless, from what God’s Spirit has accomplished 
| in his soul, he has sufficient evidence to make him 
| “rejoice in hope” that his prayers have indeed 
entered into the ears of his Father, and that he has 
been met by Him according to the richness of His 
grace, though as yet he is ‘‘a great way off!” He 
may experience, as he never did before, a soften- 
ing of the heart, from a sense of the long-suffering 
| and love of God towards him; and perceive the 
vile and daring nature of sin in relation to God; 
and see, in a new light, the excellency and glory 
of Christ, as man’s only and all-sufficient Redeemer 
from the guilt and dominion of sin, and as the 
very pattern of his life ; and he may resolve, with 
a simplicity and integrity of purpose hitherto 





possible ! The more the love of God is experienced, 
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unknown, and with a sense of his own utter 
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weakness, and of the omnipotence of the Saviour, | to fly to his aid, and minister to him as an heir of 


hitherto unfelt, to deny ungodliness and worldly | 


lusts, and to live soberly, righteously, and godly, 
in this present world; and he may find a nourish- 
ment in the Word of God, and a strength and 
blessedness in communion with God, and an 
attractiveness in the House of God, and in the 
people of God, and a hungering and thirsting 
after the things of God,—all of which not only 
make up a different kind of life from what he has 
hitherto known, but also afford an evidence of the 
reality of the power, the knowledge, and the love 
of God his Father! He has received an answer to 
his prayers, in what has been accomplished in his 
soul, by a power which never came from self, but 
which he knows has come from God. He may not 
be able to explain to others in words, except to 
those like-minded with himself, what God has done 
for him, or how He has done it; but to himself 
the fact is felt to be true—that he was once dead, 
and is now alive,—once a prodigal, and now a son, 
who cries, from the depths of a heart reconciled to 
God through Christ, and possessing the spirit of 
adoption, ‘‘ Abba, Father!” 

What a delightful picture is this feast of joy,— 
representing, as it does, the comforting and glorious 
truth, that the sinner’s return to God is a source of 
gladness, not only to himself, but also to others! 
Who rejoiced in his loss? Not his pious friends! 
It was a bitterness more than death to them to see 


one whom they loved pursuing his journey along a 
path the very opposite of their own, and which 


must separate them for ever. Not the angels! for 
they might well share ‘‘a holy sadness” in behold- 
ing an immortal spirit forsaking the glorious One 
whose presence was fulness of joy, and departing 
from their Father’s house to the outer darkness 
of wickedness and woe. No one but Satan, 
the liar and the murderer, could have ‘taken 
any pleasure in the death of the sinner.” But 
how many rejoice when that sinner returns! 
Who can express the joy of a pious father, or 
mother, or friend, in seeing the prodigal re- 
stored, and in anticipating a union of blessedness 
with his beloved one for ever? It is joy to the 
Church on earth and to the Church in heaven ; for 
‘‘there is joy in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth!” Those holy ones 
sympathise with the Saviour; they know that 
saving lost sinners was ‘‘the joy set before Him,” 
and that it is the reward of His loving heart. 
When, therefore, one sinner is saved, they welcome 
this addition to their holy family, and are ready 





salvation. 

Nor can we imagine such an event as this to be 
less interesting to the redeemed from the earth, or 
that they cannot know or cannot share the joy of 
their angel brothers. Surely the great missionary 
spirits who have passed to glory have never ceased 
to feel an overwelming interest in the spread of 
Christ’s kingdom upon earth, nor become less capa- 
ble, but more so, of rejoicing in the conversion of 
sinners. And can it be, that the saintly parent, 
whose life may have been spent in prayers for his 
child, or whose grey hairs may have been brought 
down with sorrow to the grave because of his un- 
yodliness,—or that the brother or sister to whom, 
while on earth, the salvation of this beloved one 
had been their deepest anxiety, and his impiety 
their deepest anguish,—can it be that they form an 
exception in the joy in heaven occasioned by his 
repentance, or that his restoration to Christ and 
to themselves will not awaken a song of praise 
which no one but themselves can sing ! 

The condition of a Godless and Christless soul is 
not perceived by men, because of their blindness 
and unbelief, to be the awful thing which it is said 
to be in God’s word, and known to be in hell and 
heaven. His real state is concealed from the eye 
of sense; and, instead of the spectacle of a lost 
and ruined soul being seen,—a spectacle the most 
terrible which the universe contains,—men see, || 
perhaps, fascinating manners only, elegant accom- |' 
plishments, winning amiabilities, the sallies of wit, 
or the displays of genius. The evil is, not that 
mankind do not see the fact beneath all this 
fiction—for if they did so, human life could 
hardly, perhaps, be endured—but that the sinner 
himself does not see it,—and the deception is in- 
creased by the fair names and easy terms which 
are applied to his condition. He is ‘‘ carcless,”— 
or ‘‘thoughtless,”—or, ‘‘good, but not religious,” 
&c. Yet, how is such an one described in this 
parable? even as one ‘‘dead,” “‘lost.” **Dead in 
trespasses and sins.” ‘‘ Lost” to peace and good— 
lost to God—lost to the whole family of God. 
The world, it may be, imagines that he, above 
most men, knows what life is, and that he would 
be quite lost to his family and society if he be- 
came a saint. But it is not so in heaven. This 
moral resurrection of the immortal spirit to the life 
of Chrisf—this recovery of a lost being of immense 
value—is fully estimated by the angels; and so 
they deem it meet to be glad, because this brother 
was dead and is alive again—was lost but is found! 
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CUSTOMARY 


CHIVALRIES. 


BY A SENIOR WRANGLER. 


coop deal of 

what we do 

and say is re- 

gulated, with 

our acquies- 

cence, by chi- 

valric usages 

or maxims 

which have 

really some- 

thing to say 

for them- 

selves, and 

which are not 

often _chal- 

lenged. There 

is, indeed, so 

_much ungen- 

tleness in life, 

that anybody who comes forward to attack, on (sup- 

pose) the ground of baselessness, something that 

makes the wheels of affairs go smoothly, is usually 

packed off with the name and honours of the churl. 

Existence is already over-fretted for us, and we do 

not care to inquire too closely if pleasant fictions 

are founded on fact. So, when a proverb, or a 

usage, or a common desire to make things pleasant, 

invites us to be magnanimous, we willingly respond, 

and are ever ready to fight viciously for our more 
generous ‘‘ illusions.” 

One of the customary chivalries which I have in 
my mind is that which is embodied in the old saw 
—De mortuis nil nisi bonum—Of the dead speak 
nothing but what is good. This maxim is, we all 
know, not universally adhered to, either in public 
or in private, but very generally it is. It is an old 
joke to suppose a person walking through a church- 
yard, reading the epitaphs, and asking where all the 
bad people are buried.* But sometimes disgust 
and disapproval pursue the dead with unmuffled 
voice. I have read that the crowd groaned and 
yelled at the funeral of Castlereagh ; and Harriet 
Martineau is my authority for the existence in the 
churchyard of an English village of the following 
epitaph,—following upon the usual record of name 
and date of death :— 


“ He was a Bap Son, 
A Bap Husspanp, 
A Bap Fatuer. 


‘The Wicked shall be turned into Hell.’ ” 


There is an example of the same kind, though 
not nearly so strong, in the churchyard of a London 





* See to this purpose a pathetic passage in Charles 
a beautiful but little-read story of “ Rosamond 
ray.” 








suburb, where I recollect seeing, when a boy, a 
record, upon a tombstone, of the manner in which 
&@ poor woman, with her six children, had been 
murdered ; and the murderer was not spared. 

Lapse of time is usually supposed to excuse a 
freer criticism of the dead than is permitted while 
the departure is recent—and this even apart from 
the question of hurting the feelings of relatives. 
The quickness with which the sacrilege followed 
upon the death of the poet, seems to have been what 
chiefly provoked the indignant rebuke contained in 
Mr. Tennyson’s lines, “‘ After reading a Life and 
Letters” :—* 


“ You have miss’d the irreverent doom 
Of those that wear the poet’s erown : 
Hereafter neither knave nor clown 

Shall hold their orgies at your tomb : 


“ For now the poet cannot die, 
Nor leave his music as of old, 
But round him, ere he scarce be cold, 
Begins the scandal and the cry; 


“« ¢Proclaim the faults he would not show : 
Break lock and seal: betray the trust : 
Keep nothing sacred: ’tis but just 

The many-h beast should know.’ 


“ Ah, shameless! for he did but sing 
A song that pleased us from its worth ; 
No public life was his on earth, 
No blazon’d statesman he, nor king. 


“ He gave the people of his best : 
His worst he kept, his best he gave. 
My Shakespeare's curse on clown and knave 
Who will not let his ashes rest! 


‘¢ Who make it seem more sweet to be 
The little life of bank and brier, 
The bird that pipes his lone desire, 

And dies od week within his tree, 


“ Than he that warbles long and loud 
And drops at Glory’s temple-gates, 
For whom the carrion vulture waits 

To tear his heart before the crowd.” 


But in reality the bottom of the subject is not 
approached by any of the suggestions which have 
thus far met us. Death is so saddening a thing, 
that it makes a space of silence seem natural; yet 
the truth, properly spoken, ought never to be a 
wrong. It very often is,—but that is because those 
who listen to it are ignoble. Again, the distinction 
between the poet as a private man, and the king or 
statesman as a public man, is trivial. Not long ago 
died a public functionary who was known to have 
been living in utter discordance with the rules of con- 





* I have seen it stated that this has reference to the 
ease of Shelley; but surely that must be wrong. In the 
first place, Captain Medwim’s book contained nothing 
that was (except by force of foolishness) disrespectful to 
his friend’s memory; and, in the second place, it was 
not called a “Life and Letters.” The letters were pub- 
lished years subsequently by Mrs. Shelley. 
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duct on which the very existence of his functions was | 


based. In other words, he might have been made 
amenable to himself,—if that had been possible. 
But ndt a whisper of this had ever escaped, or did, 
upon his decease, escape into any public channel. 
On the whole the maxim, ‘‘Say only good of the 
dead,” rests, not upon points of privacy or publicity, 
or upon anything so disputable, but upon our sense 
that the dead are not here to answer for themselves 
and explain (perhaps) what we might too severely 
condemn ; upon an awful feeling that owr verdict is 
now superfivous, and might possibly traverse that 
of the highest Court of all; and not remotely upon 
a sort of tenderness, or compunction,—I was going 
to say compassion,—which makes us hesitate to 
speak too critically of fellow creatures who have 
suffered already the worst that can happen to what 
is mortal in a man. 

Human beings are, however, so intimately knit to 
each other, that there is a sense in which the whole 
career of any one of them may be called the pro- 
perty of all the rest. The only thing is, that this 
possession must be dealt with nobly ; or an outrage 
is committed. And average human nature, dis- 
trusting its capacity for dealing nobly with the 
undefended, has guarded the dead from crude 
criticism,—almost, at times, from criticism at all, 
—by maxims such as the one now before us. Yet 
there is a way in which the maxim may be read, 
which may permit those who can trust themselves 
to the task, to use as a study the experience of 
those who are gone. The gibbet has lately been 
busy in this land. I cannot refer without deep 
emotion to what takes place when the prison-bell 
begins to toll on the dreadful morning, and I request 
that the inadequacy of my words may be set down 
to the account of unwillingness to pile them up, in 
the mere shadow of such ideas. But what has set 
me upon this train of thinking, is the fact that the 
Anglican service, with its pathetic words of bro- 
therly confidence, is read while a man like William 
Palmer* is passing away. 

I will not meddle with that subject. Let it 
stand. But there is a commonplace about hating 
sin and loving the sinner, which we can more easily 
treat with. Of the dead, nothing but what is good 
—may be read in the light of that commonplace. 
Let the dead be spoken of only under shelter of what 
is good—as in sanctuary—as in the white light of 
perfect love—not otherwise. If the worst thing 
offers itself demanding to be spoken, let it be 
spoken in the best way, or not at all. Not as with 
the voice of an alien; or even the voice of an in- 
corruptible judge; but as with the voice of that 





* I mention Palmer, because he died impenitent, or at 
least unconfessed. “ Lord ue me summed up for 


strychnine,” was his evasive reply to the last appeal: 
from which it has been supposed that the murdered man 
was poisoned with antimony. Palmer then asked the 
chaplain if an unconfessed sinner might hope for pardon. 
The answer was, “It is not for me to limit the mercy of 
God,”—and then a quotation from Rev. xxi. 27. Palmer 
was silent; but his eyes filled with tears. 





which judges judges, and thinks the uttermost 
effort of human ‘‘justice” a wretched, poverty- 
struck attempt, which has nothing but sincerity 
and usefulness to recommend it, and which must 
secure, as the condition of that usefulness, the entire 
absence of all pleasure in the infliction of pain; 
in the exercise of power ; and in the sense of indi- 
vidual immunity. 

There remains another way of reading the 
maxim :—Of the dead say nothing, unless you can 
say what is good. Praise, or silence! Certainly 
it is always possible to hold one’s tongue, and it is 
a wise thing to do for those who think the praise 
which pursues the shade of the departed is unjust. 
Indeed, the morality of the case lies in small com- 
pass. The regret which follows upon loss by 
death, relaxes with its tender touch those stronger 
fibres of thought and feeling which are called into 
play when we do (what we so impudently dare to 
call) justice. It is impossible, in so dissolved a 
mood, to speak harshly of those who are gone; or 
if there be any who can do it, it is highly unadvisa- 
ble that they should ; for the moral ill of the pain 
caused to the other side, would outweigh any good 
which might be gained by sound criticism. 

To pass to another form of customary chivalry. 
“*Give him law!” or “‘give him a fair start!” or 
‘*Jet him have a run!” are phrases which, used as 
they are on occasions when people have made up 
their minds as to somebody’s desert and that he 
shall have it, give us a rough notion of the half- 
suspicion of its own accuracy which underlies 
almost every form of the ‘‘sense of justice.” The 
moment a man is caught, trapped, put upon his 
trial, or about to be sacrificed to what we think 
right, we experience a movement of compunction. 
It seems as if we had him at a disadvantage, and 
were bound to be generous to him. So we give him 
‘*law”—give him every chance we can. I have in 
my mind, while writing this, an old story of lynch 
law. The lynchers had quite resolved that the 
lynchee should die; but they said—‘‘ Now, we'll 
give you a hundred yards start, to run for your | 
life. Once, twice, three times—away !”—And off 
went the poor wretch, like a deer, with the hunters 
after him. He was caught, and shot, I recollect, 
and I think he was rightly put to death; but the 
last ‘‘chance” he had gave a rude pathos to the | 
execution. 

Tn ancient Poland, I have read that there was one | 
crime for which, however well ascertained, punish- 
ment did not certainly follow. The criminal was 
allowed a ‘“‘run” for his life,—no less a run than | 
four-and-twenty hours’ start. A curious instance 
of the way in which things tend to balance them- | 
selves in this world,—for of all the inhuman devices 
ever heard of, the punishment which the man was 
allowed this chance of escaping was the most 
inhuman—I do not mean cruel (though it was cruel 
enough), but contrary to nature, not only in its 
essence, but in the particular that the criminal’s 
only chance of life was to be found in inflicting the 
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punishment upon himself. This I hold to be in- 
human, and utterly unpardonable. For myself, I 
always sympathise with a prisoner who tries to 
escape. I have considered that question a thousand 
times, and am of opinion that English law is unjust 
in making the attempt to escape a fresh crime. 
The Japanese, I am glad to see, do nothing of the 
kind—they punish the gaoler, but do not consider 
it a crime for a man to defend himself after society 
has declared war against him. He hassinned. Very 
good, Catch him, if you can; keep him, if you 
can; punish him, if you can. But that he should 
submit willingly to your efforts to put him to pain 
is too good a joke. When I was a boy, I would 
never consent to help slower boys with their 
lessons, but I was always ready to do so with their 
‘‘impositions.” On one occasion I set free, by 
pronouncing a pass-word, a few scholars who had 
been ‘‘kept in.” What is more, and better, the 
master never complained, but made a favourite of 
me, and invited me to his house,—though I was 
no pupil of his. In my dealings with my own 
children I have always acted in the same spirit. 
Must I take the painful step which passes from 
discipline to punishment? If so, I shall remember 
that I put myself in the aboriginal dilemma of 
force against force, and that I must myself take 
the chances of war. It does not follow that 
there are no kinds of resistance to punishment 
which are wrong,—there are. And they are in- 
cluded under the head of—such modes of action, 
applied to the purpose of resistance, as would, if 
there were no resistance intended, be of themselves 
criminal, 

It was my lot while very young to read the 
“Lady of the Lake” when ill in bed. All the 
doctor’s stuff did not do me the good which I got 
out of the ‘‘law” which Roderick Dht granted to 
Fitzjames— 

“ As far as Coilantogle ford— 
From thence thy warrant is thy sword!” 


How this excited me, and set the slow blood racing 


again! How often have I used the couplet since, 
in the great atid small conflicts of life, to express 


cases of opposing interests! ‘‘ You differ from me, 
do you? You think my claim unjust? We must 
fight for it? Be it so! Only let us fight like 
princes, not like cads. Let us measure off a space 
of neutral ground, to begin with, part for you, and 
part for me. As far as Coilantogle ford, sir! And 
then, cry havoc, and unleash the dogs!” That is 
the only mood in which fighting can be begun 
without a sense of degradation. It is confessing, 
to start with, that the combatants have something 
in common which is dearer than “rights ;” and the 
neutral ground will always serve to meet upon, if 
the bugles cry truce. Let us try, then, never to 
fight without having first seen our adversary as far 
as Coilantogle ford. Many a struggle is driven to 
a deadly close without need, only because that 


i 








my notion of what was due from or to others in | 


preliminary of noble-spiritedness was not arranged 
on both sides. 

Closely related to this subject is that of the 
amenities of controversy in general; but these are 
regulated by no recognised canons or understood 
maxims. The nearest approach to either is to be 
found in a formula which we sometimes see put 
forward as the basis of organisation—‘‘in things 
essential, unity ; in things indifferent, liberty ; and 
in all things, charity.” Now, even in decided con- 
flict, there may be, for both sides, the unity of good 
intent ; and perhaps there is always the right not 
to be attacked at a disadvantage. I suppose that 
controversial organisations would be very much 
surprised if this were drawn out into detailed 
consequences for them; but I am safe in saying that 
the best heads and hearts are often tormented by 
doubts of the generosity of the policy of attack 
which has been common, and still is common, in the 
different camps of opinion upon public and other ques- 
tions. I am not now thinking of civility—courtesy 
— ela va sans dire, and yet there is plenty of room 
left for strong language. I go much further than 
that. It is not fair to hit a man when he is down. 
Nor is it fair to deal with a minority as if it were a 
flourishing majority. If one is attacking an opinion 
or an institution under circumstances which give it 
no right of reply, the tone should be very moderate, 
and, as far as possible, the case of the side attacked 
should be fairly and forcibly put for it. Truth and 
goodness can never gain by the contrary policy. On 
the other hand, the same spirit which is unjust or 
unhandsome in attack, may be, and constantly is, 
shown in a conceited impatience of attack. It 
seems to me that I am bound to be able to read with 
perfect good-humour the severest (fair) onslaught 
upon myself or my opinions. I can, for my own 
part, endure, not only with patience, but with keen 
enjoyment, to hear or read my own cherished con- 
victions attacked. It is by no means always that I 
feel a desire to reply. Nay, however vehement 
may be my own convictions, I sometimes feel as if it 
were better for the truth that the other side should 
speak, and that I should hold my peace. Who am 
I, and what do I know? Do I hold all hearts in 
the hollow of my hand? How can I possibly tell 
what effects may be produced by the thing I dis- 
agree with? One thing I do know, in my own inti- 
mate experience—namely, that the statements and 
arguments of those from whom I differ often turn 
themselves, as they fall, into spears for me to fling 
back again, if I so choose. And conversely, that I 
sometimes unconvince myself when (being in the 
wrong) I am trying to convince an opponent. Thus 
I have not the impudence to quarrel with my 
newspaper or magazine when it says things I do 
not like. If I had, I should always be in hot water. 
I take it to be an axiom, that no thinking man past 
thirty, who has read diligently in life and books, 
gets through a hundred lines of human writing 
| without coming to some point of fundamental dif- 





Serence. I say fundamental, quite deliberately, and 
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for this reason :—No writer who is worth reading can 
go on for a hundred lines of prose or verse, without 
some one or other of his own private prime postu- 
lates turning up ; and one isasgood asall. Hx pede 
Herculem. One single principle of a man’s system— 
let out either by what he says or by what he does 
not say—by the mere modulation of a phrase in 
turning a metaphysical corner—betrays him. You 
can construct the whole intellectual man from that 
fragment, just as easily as Owen can construct an 
extinct animal froma bone. Take up, now, the most 
homogeneous miscellany you please, and you shall 
find disaccordances. The only difference between 
A and B is, that A sees them only when they are 
glaring, while B sees them as they crop up lightly 
now and then. What then—not to go off our track 
any farther in search of illustrations,—what would 
become of us in avowed controversy, without some 
instinct of chivalric allowance to keep us in order ? 
There is a sort of customary chivalry which has, 
so far as I am aware, no particular maxim to 
support it, thought it might, and perhaps does at 
times, find more than one in the New Testament. 
The world could not carry on its affairs for a day, 
it is said, if it were not for ‘‘ gentlemanly eonstruc- 
tions,” conventional allowances, and many kinds of 
ehivalric hard winking which are better understood 
than described. Now, that the world should carry 
on its affairs is not the most necessary thing in this 
universe. The most necessary thing is that the 
will of God,—the right,—should be done ; and if 
that involves the staying of the world’s affairs, 
why, they must be stayed. If, then, that process of 
chivalrous ignoring which goes on all around us is 
against the will of God, let the world declare itself 
insolvent to-morrow, but let it have done with 
**gentlemanly constructions.” I do not, however, 
imagine that Havelock—the name is so dear to me 
that I involuntarily pause when I have written it— 
I do not suppose Havelock would have refused to 
let a soldier of drunken character fight at Lucknow ; 
or that he would have been slow to acknowledge 
his bravery if he fought well. He would not have 
called that sanctioning the man’s intemperance ; 
though he would have been glad to see him an 
honourable member of the temperate band known 
as Havelock’s Saints. That word “sanctioning” 
is constantly on the lips of good people with weak 
heads and generally thin natures. It seems to me 
that it is only the weak folks,—those who are not 
capable of magnanimity in other kinds,—that do 
not understand magnanimity in this kind. I have 
indeed been struck with (may I call it) the great- 
hearted, fraternal recklessness of strong good people. 
Ido not mean—God forbid !—recklessness in sub- 
mitting to intercourse on low terms, but a half- 
divine unconcernedness which in reality enables 
them to dictate terms. When I have found the 
weak good people condemn Mr. Greatheart (who is 
pretty sure also to be Mr. Greathead) for recog- 
nising, on any defined platform of common pursuit, 
the special qualities of somebody in whom he would 





have said (if the point had arisen) there was much 
to be blamed, I have said to the weak people 
who complained that Mr. Greatheart was “ sanc- 
tioning” the blameable one,—‘‘You must obey 
your own consciences,—at your peril, then, do it, 
But mind that your conscience is not sophisticated 
by love of giving pain, love of power, or love of 
safety. Let me suppose that this person, from 
whom Mr. Greatheart does not (to your scandal) 
run away, were, in the course of events, to save 
your life, or lose a limb in your service. Suppose 
your town were in a state of siege, and his was the 
only hand that could defend you,—would you still 
be so tender of ‘sanctioning’ him, as you call it? 
If not, it may be that Mr. Greatheart sees deeper 
than you do into the things which unite, and the 
things which sever,—how far those join men, how 
far these part them. Let me take an illustration 
from British law. There is the great common law 
of the land, which is antecedent to statute law, 
both logically and chronologically. This great 
common law is the charter of our lives and first 
liberties. If any man alleges a statutory exception, 
the burden of proof rests with him.” But this 
subject is really far too large to be dealt with at 
any such length as can be afforded under a general 
heading. 

One more topic of customary chivalry I will men- 
tion here,—a very easy one. It has often struck me 
that now-a-days women are more ‘‘ protected” by 
chivalric fictions than they need be, aud that they 
sometimes find the compliments that are paid them 
irksome. Ido not wish to say anything churlish, 
but it really borders upon the burlesquing of gal- 
lantry, to see a small slender gentleman giving his 
arm to a stout, loud, long lady,—across a room. 
There is positively no danger in walking ten feet 
along a plane surface, well-carpeted, with ridges of 
sofa, and hillocks of ottoman. The fair traveller is 
far less likely to fall if she is left alone. I do delight 
in a pretty fiction, but I always feel that the joke is 
being pushed too far when I see a sweet, but strong 
and healthy creature, who stands well upon her 
feet, assiduously helped up a precipitous ascent of 
terrific stairs, four inches between. On the other 
hand, I like to see a man open a door, and hold it 
for a lady; and, what is more, I like to see him 
close the door after her very softly and tenderly, as 
if he really felt he had parted with something worth 
regretting. I like, too, that a man should always 
be ready to pick up anything which a lady may have 
dropped. Of course when a gentleman picks up a 
glove, or opens a door for a lady, he does not mean 
to insinuate that she is not physically equal to the 
task of doing such things for herself. There are 
two ways of looking at the matter. The man may 
maintain that he is only masking by acts of graceful 
homage whatever ef superiority or patronage his 
position as bread-winner may seem to imply. The 
women may maintain that it is they who are the 
superiors, and these little services exacted from men 
are like the pretty nominal tenures one reads of im 
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love-books, such as blowing a horn, or lighting 
a fire, or bringing a cup of wine,—tenures light 
and easy, but nevertheless, real acknowledgments 
of a real seigneury existing somewhere. Be that 
as it may, there is no denying that a great deal of 
the function of what was once chivalry is now dele- 
gated to the policeman, who sees that Mr. Smith’s 
wife is not insulted in the street when she goes 
shopping, while Mr. Smith himself is attending to 
his business, and earning the money which is to pay 
the police-rate. It is, however, another illustration 
of the tendency of things to balance themselves, 
that a lady in a railway carriage, on soft cushions, 
and going fifty miles an hour, may be in as much 
danger of being treated unchivalrously as if she 
were riding a horse alone over a heath in the days 
of Jonathan Wild. 

There is one little matter in which ladies would 
do well never to press the privilege which customary 
chivalry accords to them. ‘‘ Will any gen’lman ride 
outside to oblige a lady?” Not wishing to be rude, 
the gentleman does; obviously, not because he 
prefers it, else why did he get inside the omnibus? 
Now, it is a curious fact that the average human 
being never knows when he is catching cold, and 
never knows what made him ill. The gentleman 
gets a slight chill on the box seat, or the ‘‘knife- 
beard,”’ and, that day six months perhaps, or that 
day sixteen years, is knocked down by a rheumatic 
fever, the seeds of which were sown on that little 
occasion when he rode outside ‘‘to oblige a lady.” 
And if there should be several ladies depending on 
his being well and strong, they, poor things, would 
have to suffer. Ladies should remember that there 
may be many reasons beside cold and wet for riding 
inside. A recent ophthalmia, for instance, which 
may have left no visible trace, is a reason, even in 
the hottest weather, for not facing the blast of air 
(wind in the east perhaps) which cuts across the 
face of the outside passenger. One thing remains— 
the gentleman may get outside, and walk, if he can 
spare the time and strength. In eight cases out of 
ten, however, the lady may save him even that 
inconvenience. An omnibus is apt to be rapidly 
filled at an intermediate station on its route; but if 
hailed a short space before it gets there, it is seldom 
that there is not room for one or two people. If 
our lady friend, then, will walk a couple of hundred 
yards to meet the omnibus, instead of standing still 
at a station until it stops, she will probably be able 
to get inside. If a gentleman should, in conse- 
quence, fail to find an inside place, he can do as he 
likes about going outside—but at all events, he will 
have missed the compulsion of an illogical custom. 
Insincere compliances ought always to be unwel- 
come to a lady, however strong her taste for ex- 
ternal homage may be. Why should anybody care 
for a husk without a kernel? A young man was 
once walking up to a toll-bridge with his sweetheart 
at his side. He put his hand into his pocket for a 
couple of half-pence,—one for each of the pair. But, 
looking at the coins, he paused; replaced one of 














them ; and said—‘‘ You may as well pay for your- 
self, Sue; for as like as not I shan’t have you, 
after all.” That young man’s theory of the money 
relations of a couple of sweethearts was brutal, but 
he was honest in acting up to his light. The light 
that was in him was darkness ; but he was not a 
fine hypocrite. Safer to deal with, perhaps, than 
Sir Gawain, though not than Sir Galahad or Sir 
Launcelot. 

How much the homage paid to women is matter 
of custom, how little heart there is in it, is some- 
times painfully shewn by the manner in which men 
fail in chivalry to each other, when the principle of 
the case is the same as if the other party were a 
woman. Was it not Dangerfield—the story belongs, 
at all events, to the Titus Oates’ affair—who had 
his eye poked out on the day of his flogging? The 
poor wretch, having been whipped from Tyburn 
to Newgate, receiving a stroke of the cat at every 
gully-hole in the street, stopped, according to 
custom, to take a dram. While he was in that 
horrible, lacerated condition, fevered in mind and 
body beyond anything that you and I can con- 
ceive, a ‘‘gentleman” began taunting him. He 
got, of course, a horribly brutal answer. He de- 
served severe punishment, for meddling offensively 
with a helpless man; but no idea of forbearance 
seems to have crossed the mind of the “ gentle- 
man,” who ended by thrusting his cane into Danger- 
field’s eye. The miserable, insulted culprit died of 
erysipelas long before his back had begun to heal. 
Now, who could believe these things if they were 
not authenticated? One’s loathing for Dangerfield, 
degraded sinner that he was, is absolutely flooded 
out by pity and burning shame. 

Yet you may see the same kind of thing going 
on almost every day. Napoleon, at St. Helena, 
was once walking with a lady, when a man came 
up with a load on his back. The lady kept her 
side of the path, and was ready to assert her prece- 
dence of sex; but Napoleon gently waved her on 
one side, saying, ‘‘ Respect the burden, madam.” 
You constantly see men and women behave to each 
other in a way which shows that they do not 
‘respect the burden”—whatever the burden is. 
Sometimes the burden is an actual visible load,— 
sometimes it is cold and raggedness,—sometimes it 
is hunger,—sometimes it is grief or illness. If I 
get into a little conflict (suppose I jostle or am 
jostled) with a half-clad, hungry-looking fellow in 
the street on a winter morning, I am surely bound 
to be lenient in my constructions. I expect him to 
be harsh, rude, loud, unforgiving ; and his burden 
(of privation) entitles him to my indulgence. 
Again, a man with a bad headache is almost an 
irresponsible agent, so far as common amenities 
go;—I am a brute if I quarrel with him for a wry 
word, or an ungracious act. And how far, pray, 
are we to push the kind of chivalry which “‘respects 
the burden?” As far as the love of God will go 
with us. A great distance—it is a long way to the 
foot of the rainbow. 
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HOLIDAY IN THE NORSE COUNTRY. 


In the following paper I propose to give a short 
account of a recent visit to Iceland, always pre- 
| mising, however, that my stay there was too short 
to enable me to see more than the most noted 
localities. The island is, as is not generally known, 
larger than Ireland, and it would take months 
fully to explore even those parts which are most 
frequented. 

It is very remarkable how few British tourists 
have visited Iceland. There is probably no country 
of the same facility of access which presents so many 
features of high interest. Doubtless the stormy sea 
to be crossed has helped to divert to other lands 
that stream of health-seekers and holiday adven- 
turers who in summer and autumn overspread the 
Continent from the frontiers of Siberia to the 
pillars of Hercules, yet many worse undertakings 
are cheerfully encountered without so great a reward 
to redeem the cost. 

Ihave certainly, in all my wanderings, never sailed 
over a more desolate and stormy sea than that which 
lies between Great Britain and Iceland. In the 
voyages both out and home we were constantly 
beset by violent gales. Only once were we cheered 
by the sight of a ship, and she was scudding with 


close reefed sails before a pitiless storm. Day after 
day there was the same sweltering of the waters, 
the same threatening sky and warning barometer. 
The evening we left Liverpool everything pro- 
mised well. The sun set in great beauty over the 
Isle of Man. The distant horizon was dimly hedged 
in by the purple coast of Ireland, and on the calm 
sea a large fleet of herring boats with drooping sails 
shot their nets in the glowing light. Removed from 
all comparison with the leviathans of the Mersey, 
our little steamer grew upon us till we had almost 
forgotten the hesitation we at first felt to encounter 
the North Atlantic in such a tiny craft. As night 
closed, a stormy petrel hovered about us, but all on 
sky and sea appeared so calm and peaceable, and the 
big solemn barometer seemed so confident of fine 
weather, that we derided our little enemy as a hope- 
less lunatic who should be bound over to keep the 
peace towards us. However, Mother Carey’s envoy, 
as usual, knew more than we did of what the winds 
and waves were meditating, and though at night the 
barometer hastened to rectify his prognostic, and 
| courageously threw a somersault from fair to foul, 
| he was hardly in time to ‘‘ assist” at the commence- 
_ment of the strife. In the morning after leaving 
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port, we passed the South end of Islay, and saw | 
its beetling crags lashed by spindrift as the grey | 
swirls of rain-cloud were rent for a moment by the 
rising gale. That was our last sight of land till we 


made Iceland after five days severe buffeting with 
the wind and sea. For a day or two the gale came 
roaring up after us 


“With all 
Its stormy crests that smoked against the sky,” 


and bore us bravely on into the dark waste of 
waters, walled by mist, which lay beyond, and I con- 
fess this part of our voyage was very enjoyable. It 
was most pleasing to watch the graceful gliding of 
the great waves which one moment, ready to topple 
on the head of the seamen lashed to the wheel, 
noiselessly slid below us to dash out beneath the 
bows in a broad glittering carpet of foam. When 
we had been carried hopelessly beyond any harbour 
of refuge, far out near Rockhall the following gale 
ceased, and after a short interval of tumbled repose 
we encountered a ‘‘ whole gale” right in our teeth, 
which compelled us to ‘‘ lie to” for many hours iv a 
sea as wildly tumultuous as it has ever been my lot | 
to encounter. The little ship fought bravely. At | 
one moment, reared on her hind legs, she menaced | 
the coming seas ; at the next, almost standing on her 
head, she dived into the deep trough which divided | 
|| them, and again rolling from side to side, nearly | 
|| sent her funnel and masts overboard. She cer- | 
| tainly met most of the rollers fiercely, but occasion- | 
ally a great seahorse with a crest of foam would rise 
and strike her such a blow that every fibre of her 
frame trembled. It was as if old Tor was trying to 
beat us back from his ancient realm with heavy 
strokes of his mighty hammer. How the heart leaps 
when that terrible crash comes overhead caused by 
a heavy sea on deck! For a time the ship appears 
|| completely crushed by the blow, and unable again to 
|| rise from the trough into which she sinks. But up 
she comes again, as buoyant as a cork, and you 
breath more freely till you instinctively know that it 
is time for another alarm. The regular rhythm of 
the waves is very remarkable. For hours I could 
tell within a second or two in what direction the 
ship would next pitch, and how the approaching 
wave would strike her. 

At last, on the afternoon of the fifth day, the 
sailors discovered land in what seemed to us lands- 
men a thick storm cloud. A high bank of darkness 
to the North blended sea and sky, but gradually out 
of this blackness indistinct forms of rocks became per- 
ceptible. At first they appeared no more than denser 
portions of the darkness, but at last from the shroud- 
like covering, tremendous precipices, rising at a bound 
from the foaming breakers beneath, could be clearly 
made out, their summits crowned by snow and their 
high valleys filled with glancing ice-streams. As 
the flying clouds were borne rapidly across their 
precipitous faces, and the ocean swell broke hoarsely 
on their base, a more inhospitable or dangerous look- 
ing coast could not well be imagined. We sailed | 








this our first introduction to Iceland. 
| steer a good deal by the fitful light of the breakers, 
| out and in, keeping them in sight. 


between the Westmann islands and the Southern 
coast of Iceland. The islands referred to are 
volcanic masses thrown out into the sea, and linked 
together by low reefs over which the foaming 
breakers were driving madly. Here we first en- 
countered the whale which is so common an in- 
habitant of these seas. On our way home thirty of 
them were at one time visible from the deck. In 
mist and rain, with a strong Southerly breeze and 
rising sea, we ran along a lee shore, low, dark and 
precipitous, where no place of refuge could be found 
for a luckless ship unable to hold her own. Our 
sixty horses worked away bravely, but if they had 
become restive there is little doubt what the result 
would have been. Occasionally we caught a glimpse 
of the jagged and pinnacled hills of the interior ; 
their size and gloomy character enhanced by their 
covering of clouds, but generally a low-lying, black, 
lifeless shore, guarded by projecting reefs and fiercely 
beaten by surf, was what we alone saw during 
We had to 


We passed the 
**Smoky Cape” after sunset, and well it deserves 
its name. Against its iron face, round its basaltic 
columns, and deep into its wild caverns, the waves, 
urged on by the Southern gale, broke themselves 
into fragments of foam, and shot up in long tongues 
of brilliant white. There could not have been a 
more imposing or appropriate welcome to a land we 
had all pictured as the abode of storm, ice, and fire, 
I involuntarily repeated the well known lines, 


“¢ A waste land where no one comes, 
Or hath come since the making of the world.” 


If I had seen nothing more of Iceland than that 
gloomy picture, I should have carried away a very 
different impression of it from what I received a 
few days afterwards, when I rode along the same 
coast and saw it steeped in the brightest sunshine, 
and when these same weird-like hills stood out 
clear and purple against a sky as transparent as 
any Italian one. Nowhere is the traveller more 
dependent on weather than in Iceland. Having to 
live in wooden churches or tents without fire, the 
existence of sunshine or rain makes all possible 
difference to his comfort. The climate generally 
deals in extremes, and if not overwhelmed with 
ruthless rain, you are baked in sunshine. We had 
one day’s experience of the true orthodox rain of 
the country, and I should never care again to be 
exposed to it. Cold sleety rain and wind, which 
pierced even to one’s very marrow, was not the best 
discipline for a preserved meat dinner innocent of 
fire, and a bivouac under dripping canvass. But 
when the sun poured forth in splendour over the 
splintered rocks and wonderfully coloured hills, 
lighting up the icy summits of the Iokiils with a 
golden haze, and pencilling the clouds with the 
most delicate tints of beauty, and filling the green 
valleys with light and colour, and the air with 
that elasticity and joy known to every traveller ip 
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Switzerland, then the rain and the wind were 
forgotten in the all-pervading pleasure of existence. 

It is to its volcanos that Iceland owes its chief 
and most characteristic feature. In no part of the 
world is such dire destruction or such terrible 
evidence of this fearful agency seen. Most of the 
greater mountains have been, or are still volcanos ; 
and in truth the whole island owes its birth to 
volcanic upheaval. So rough, so wild and rugged 
is the land, that it appears like a fragment torn 
from the bottom of the deep, and elevated above 
the waves by some convulsion of nature. Heckla 
is the volcano best known, because it lies to the 
south of the island, and can be seen by passing 
ships, but it is very far from being the most 
destructive of the ‘‘Eruptors” of Iceland. Onan 
average, there has been an explosion somewhere in 
the island every thirteen years, and several of these 
have been unsurpassed for their violent and devas- 
tating effects. 

It is very remarkable that in a land where 
bravery and enterprise have never been wanting, 
a region some 3000 square miles in extent, lying in 
the south-east corner of the island should never 
have been penetrated by man. In that wild and 
untrodden desert stand some of the most destructive 
craters. Age after age, wave upon wave of burning 
lava has been poured over it, earthquakes have 
rent it and tormented it, without the eye of man 
ever resting on its mysteries. From out of this 
solitude, perfect seas of molten lava have, at various 
times, flowed over the pastures and laboriously 
cultivated fields of the wretched inhabitants. 
Considerable hills have been thrown up, water- 
courses cut deep in the hills filled full to the brim, 
and long reefs and islands cast far out into the sea. 
One stream is 50 miles long, 15 miles broad, and 
600 feet deep, and it has been calculated that one 
volcano in that wilderness threw out, during one 
eruption, 50 to 60 millions of cubic yards of ma- 
terial! Into the inhabited regions alone, a greater 
bulk than Mont Blanc was projected! The accounts 
which have been handed down of this event, pre- 
sent to us a picture too terrible almost for belief. 
With a wide spread destruction of the land, the 
depths of the sea were invaded, and the fish (the 
Icelanders chief means of subsistence) driven from 
the shore. The flames broke out even through the 
waves in the line of movement, and the sea was 
covered with pumice for 150 miles. A thick canopy 
hung over the island for a year, and the winds 
carried the ashes over Europe, Africa and America. 
The very sun was darkened, and showed only as a 
ball of fire, while frightful hurricanes, hail storms, 
thunder and lightning added their horrors, and 
famine and pestilence still further reduced the 
number of those who survived the catastrophe. 
How well has one of our great poets described such 
a scene when he says— 


“ The hills move lightly and the mountains smoke, 
For He has touch’d them. From the extremest point 





Of elevation down into the abyss, 

His wrath is busy and his frown is felt. 

The rocks fall headlong and the valleys rise ; 

The rivers die into offensive pools, 

And charged with putrid verdure breathe a gross 

And mortal nuisance into all the air. 

What solid was by transformation strange 

Grows fluid, and the fix’d and rooted Earth 

Tormented into billows heaves and swells, 

Or with vortiginous and hideous whirl 

Sucks down its prey insatiable. Immense 

The tumult and the overthrow, the pangs 

And agonies of human and of brute 

Multitudes, fugitive on every side 

And fugitive in vain. The Sylvan scene 

Migrates uplifted, and with all its soil 

Alighting in far distant fields, finds out 

A new possessor, and survives the change. 

Ocean has caught the frenzy, and upwrought 

To an enormous and o’erbearing height, 

Not by a mighty wind, but by that voice 

Which winds and waves obey, invades the shore 

Resistless.”’ 

The great lava streams are inconceivably wild. 
A sight of one is a sufficient reward for crossing 
the ocean. A more complete’ ‘‘abomination of 
desolation” cannot else be found. It would be 
a fit earthly habitation for Azrael, “the spirit of 
desolation.” 

To describe such a stream as like a billowy sea 
arrested in its wildest frenzy, and turned into stone, 
would give but a faint notion of the fretted turbu- 
lent twistings, deep rents and chasms, threatening 
pinnacles, and overhanging crests of dull cindery 
lava, which, ghost-like, stretch to the horizon. 
Sometimes extraordinary swirls in the rock show 
how the viscous mass was moved while it cooled. 
Large corrugated surfaces thus frequently occur, and 
occasionally they even assume patterns like a tesse- 
lated pavement. Sometimes you pass over broad 
domes that ring to the tread, and beneath, subter- 
ranean chambers stretch to a great distance, which 
might serve as dens for all the wild beasts of the 
forest. Hidden from the summer sun, banks of ice 
and snow lie in some of these caves all the year 
round ; and small holes, into which a horse’s foot 
is apt to slide, are a constant source of danger 
to the traveller. The persistent heat of these 
masses of lava is evidenced by the fact, that many 
years after their effusion they continue hot and 
smoking. Such sterile, howling wildernesses are 
what Rachel would have fitly termed ‘“‘ a sublime 
horror.” Hardly a trace of life in animal or plant 
is met with. The lowest lichens and a weather- 
beaten grey moss sear the rocks with faint traces of 
colour, and at long intervals an eagle, or one of the 
apoplectic ravens which haunt these solitudes, may 
flit noiselessly past, their dark ‘shadow gliding like 
an evil spirit over the barren rocks. Not another 
sign of life exists, and, in truth, the absence of 
insect life is one of the most curious and striking 
features of the country. Except in some of the 
valleys by the side of rivers, where hungry gnats 
abound, there is hardly a winged insect to be seen. 
No bees or butterflies fill the air with their busy 
hum, or pass glittering down the breeze. There are 
no hedgerows or copses ‘‘ melodious with tune,” 20 
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little birds impetuous with song. On the moors 
the melancholy cry of the plover may at intervals 
be heard, but the thrush and starling and corn- 
crake never come in all that silent land. Among 
the grass and stones few worms or little insects meet 
your eye. I saw no beetle, or spider, or snail. The 
very house-fly did not visit our tent; and certain 
heavy and light cavalry, so common in the houses 
of more southern lands, are, so far as I could learn, 
prudently indifferent to so cold and unpromising a 
field of industry and enterprise as is presented to 
them in Iceland. Everywhere a strange silence 
reigns, like that of the Great Desert. Over head 
and under foot everything wears the lifeless silence 
of desolation. It is in winter that the echoes are 
aroused, and then, with the hurricane “‘ travelling 
in the greatness of his strength,” and the ice artil- 
lery, the long valleys and iron hills shout again. 

Craters of all sizes are very commonly met with. 
Occasionally, a few yards from the road, you can 
look down a black funnel into an unknown abyss,— 
sometimes an unfathomable lake occupies an old 
vent ; and I have heard of filled-up craters serving 
as sheep-folds. But it is not lava alone which is 
projected from the subterranean chambers of Ice- 
land. Hot mud, boiling water, liquid sulphur, are 
at different places thrown up; and it is especially 
in those valleys, where the discoloured sloughs of 
sulphur smudge the ground and streak the hill-side, 
and where the vapours of boiling caldrons con- 
stantly fill the air, that you fully realise your near 
approach to the “‘ ignes suppositi,” and feel disposed 
to examine suspiciously all the hollows and lurking 
places for the befitting genius. 

The hot springs of Iceland have been for ages 
celebrated, and some of them have even ranked 
among the seven wouders of the world. I was so 
fortunate as to witness a very successful performance 
of the Great Geyser (i.e., Gusher), and congratulate 
myself on the same, as in his old age he is be- 
coming less fond of display, and has even re- 
mained gloomy and taciturn while Prince Napoleon 
and his photographers and painters and mathema- 
ticians were standing ready for days to picture, 
measure, and immortalise him. Geysers are very 
common in Iceland. They may be frequently seen 
steaming away like energetic pots in the plains, and 
waving their white flags in the breeze. Sometimes 
they obligingly throw their hot water into the icy 
lakes, and doubtless thereby gladden the cold toes of 
the fish; sometimes they bubble and boil deep down 
below ground, in dark holes of unpleasant aspect. 
In the valley of ‘‘ Hawk-dale,” where the Geyser 
presides, it is said above 100 hot springs are found; 
but only a few of them are in any way remarkable. 
Most of these are placed on the slope of a low hill of 
slaty tuffa, which rises to a height of about 300 feet 
above the valley ; and from the summit of this hill 
a most beautiful view is got, not only of the boiling 
tprings below, but also of the long green valley, 
with its many rivers and purple ridges of bordering 





cone of Heckla, and the range of dome-shaped 
Tokiils on either side. 

Near the base of this hill there is a most beautiful, 
delicately-tinted cavern, with bossy walls, full to 
the brim with boiling water, which is as clear as 


crystal, and entirely devoid of taste or smell. This 
is the favourite cooking-pot of travellers. It makes 


admirable tea; and we anchored in its depths 
sundry tin cans and sausages, whose flavour after- 
wards seemed exquisite to our hungry palates. This 
fountain was at one time the chief eruptor, but after 
an earthquake it ceased to play, and made over the 
performance to the Great Geyser, which then began. 
The ‘‘ Great Geyser” has built up for itself a trun- 
cated conical mound, by the deposit of the silicious 
material so largely held in suspension by its 
waters. On the summit of this mound stands the 
saucer-shaped basin, in the centre of which the 
crater or pipe opens. The basin is about four feet 
deep at the edge of the crater, but shallows gra- 
dually to the lip. It measures above seventy feet 
across, and the pipe is about ten feet in diameter, 
and perfectly smooth within, where it has been 
polished by the constant rush of the boiling water. 
The basin is always full, except for a short interval 
after an eruption, when it is emptied, and then you 
can walk in to the edge of the crater, over the hot 
stone, and look down the pipe at the fiercely boiling 
flood, filling gradually up again to its old level. 
When full, the basin looks very beautiful, from the 
clearness of the water and the deep blue colour of 
the pipe. The water is always boiling, and large 
bubbles of air rise to the surface from the un- 
known regions below. ‘The interior of the basin 
is rough, like cerebral coral or cauliflower, and 
plants thrown into the water become covered by 
silicious encrustation. We witnessed a grand dis- 
play, after many false alarms, during which an 
abortive attempt was apparently made by the 
master of ceremonies to gratify us. With a slight 
tremor of the earth, and considerable groaning and 
sighing, a water-column, or rather, I should say, 
a sheaf of columns, rose higher and higher out 
of the basin. These columns partially sank again 
and again, ‘but continued at each renewed effort to 
gain greater altitude, till, with a final attempt, a 
maximum of about 100 feet was reached. This 
height was only maintained for a few seconds, and 
down, like a telescope, the whole mass sank, the 
entire period consumed in the display being but 
seven minutes and a half. The explosion was 
accompanied by so much steam, that the water 
column was greatly concealed ; still it was a very 
wonderful and gratifying spectacle. As throb after 
throb raised the dome of water higher and higher, 

the excitement among the spectators was, as may 

be believed, very great. At one time the Geyser is 

said to have been much more powerful than in our 

day, and to have risen between 300 and 400 feet 

every six hours; but that was in his hot and fiery 

youth: he is now old and feeble, and gradually 





hills, immediately beyond which towers the double 
vV—26 


builds up a flinty tomb, which one day will enclose 
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him, as similar formations have done not a few of 
his brethren. The Lesser Geyser erupts at short 
intervals, but to no great height; while ‘‘the 
Strokr” (i. ¢., ‘‘Churn”), the remaining hot spring 
of chief interest in this locality, is of such an 
excitable disposition that he can be roused to 
activity by a trick, and made to contribute to the 
amusement of every passer. Ata depth of twelve 
feet from the surface, this Geyser, when quiescent, 
pursues his boiling trade with not a little sound 
and fury; but as his throat is very narrow, it can 
easily be closed, and so our friend choked. This 
ignoble act is achieved by throwing in a few 
shovelfulls of sod. Naturally enough, he warmly 
resents such liberties being taken with his wind- 
pipe, and thus, no sooner has the guide hurled in 
the proper dose, than, like a man with quinsy, 
the Strokr hisses and splutters, gasps and grum- 
bles, till he can no longer contain himself, and up 
it all comes, boiling water, steam and earth, in 
explosion after explosion, till the whole ‘‘ingesta” 
have been got quit of, and his pipe is again clear. 
After many efforts and much excitement, he ap- 
pears for a moment to calm, but again, apparently 
after thinking over it, he cannot brook the recol- 
lection, and at it he goes, almost as energetically as 
ever. He is a great performer is this Strokr; he 
would, I am sure, make the fortune of any show- 
man who could tame and carry him to the Palace 
at Sydenham. On the whole, I think that if the 
water were clear the eruption of the Strokr is more 
graceful, as it is nearly as high, as that of the 
Great Geyser. 

There are no hotels in Iceland, always excepting 
the miserable pot-house which does duty at the 
capital. The churches are the hostelries, and the 
clergy, miserably poor though they be, are the 
public exponents of a hospitality which is a national 
i You sleep and eat, and may even smoke at 
your ease, in the churches. The clergy join you, if 
you wish it, at such festivity, and frequently the 
meal, or its choicest portion, is their contribution. 
The churches are ridiculously small buildings. The 
one which formerly stood at Tingvalla,—one of the 
great sights of the island, from being the seat of 
the old Athling or open-air Parliament,—was only 
twenty-five feet by ten, and when the clergyman 
was in the pulpit his head was above the rafters! 
The new church at the place mentioned is on a 
somewhat larger scale than its predecessor, but 
many sacred edifices, I was informed, still exist in 
the island, not larger than the old church referred 
to. The people are so widely scattered, that it is 
difficult in stormy weather to fill even these dimi- 
nutive buildings. 

The clergy possess incomes varying generally from 
6l. to 101. a year, exclusive of a few trifling fees, 
and they have a house and farm besides. They 
work at their farms as hard as the meanest of their 
parishioners ; and, as a rule, are not very much 
elevated above them in intelligence or learning. To 





are, many notable exceptions. It is not an un- 
common thing for the traveller to find an enter- 
tainment set out for his acceptance on the altar of 
the church in which he resides, and in the dark 
evenings to have the large candles on the altar lit 
for his use. We did not stand in need of such 
aid, as we carried our own tent and commissariat, 
but for those who trust to church accommodation 
and clergy entertainers, it is a common, but at first 
a somewhat startling, event. The Icelanders are 
Lutherans, and very strict and somewhat bigoted 
they are. I believe that there is one solitary Ro- 
manist in the island, and for his benefit, as well as 
for the good of the French fishermen who annually 
frequent the coast for a few months, there are two 
Roman Catholic priests at Reykjavik all the year 
round, and a very agreeable gentleman whom we 
met, and who is designated by the ambitious title 
of ** Préfet Apostolique du Péle Nord,” visits them 
yearly to see that their duty is rightly performed, 
The solitary Catholic must be well cared for in 
the long nights of winter, when his two ghostly 
advisers have nought else to exercise their energy 
upon! At present the Roman Catholic religion is 
proscribed in Iceland, and the service of that 
Church cannot be publicly performed. 

The mode of travelling in Iceland is somewhat 
eccentric and not a little fatiguing. The ground is 
so encumbered with masses of stone, and the dis- 
tances from place to place so great, that a pedes- 
trian has no chance ; and as railways and even high- 
ways are unknown, the short-limbed, big-headed, 
shaggy, intelligent pony of the country is made to 
carry everybody and everything that requires trans- 
port. There are some 70,000 of these most useful 
animals on the Island, and their sure-footedness is 
such that the traveller soon learns to dash at full 
speed, like a native, across ground bristling with 
countless stones that razor-like project from the sur- 
face, ready to mutilate him grievously if he fall upon 
them. The only roads are mere tracks, under two 
feet broad, made by the various generations of ponies, 
and left entirely to the care of snow-drift and 
glacier. These, partly covered with stones, wind 
zig-zag between the greater rock-masses, and ford 


fierce courses roll down “pale from the glaciers” 
to lake or sea. Wherever there is soil the path eats 
its way into the ground, and thus a high turf bank 
stands up on either side, thickly studded with rough 
stones; and in avoiding contact with such fracturing 
and dislocating agencies, feats of horsemanship have 
to be performed which leave most unpleasant im- 
pressions on bone and muscle when repose is sought 
after your ten hours’ scamper. 

The ponies are so diminutive, and the traveller 
is generally so enveloped in coats, plaids, and capes, 
that the moving mass appears at a little distance 
all man and no pony. When things look ugly, the 
only alternative is to shut the eyes and hold the 
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innumerable bridgeless rivers, that in short but: 








breath, and if the reins are left loose, your in- 





this remark, however, there have been, and still 
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difficulty. Each traveller has two ponies for his 
own use, and two for each guide and load of baggage, 
so that the number of animals accompanying even 
a small party is very considerable. The relays are 
driven by lash and cry, in a wild surging wave 
before, and as the flying column winds round the 
shoulder of a mountain, or flits like a cloud across 
valleys where no other living thing is seen, a momen- 
tary life and animation is imparted to scenes other- 
wise often singularly unattractive. 

Except potatoes, and a few other hardy vegetables, 
no crops come to maturity in Iceland, and corn is 
never sown. ‘Truly 


“No products here the barren hills afford, 
But man and steel,—the soldier and his sword.’ 


The sea is the Icelander’s great storehouse. From it 
he obtains the chief staple of his diet, and the main 
item of his export. Providence has, in the seething 
shoals of every species of fish which frequent these 
seas, compensated in a great measure for the sterility 
of the land. A few hours, in the proper season, 
suffices to fill a boat with magnificent fish, and 
the whole population, men, women, and children, 
abjectly worship the cod, who is here undisputed 
king. Every house near the coast is redolent of 
cod. The eaves are festooned with their bodies,— 
the door-ways are straitened by them,—the children 
cut their teeth on them,—and the very ponies love 
and eat them. Stacks,—veritable stacks of cod, 
roped and thatched like peats in Scotland,—meet 
you by the highways, and sbips freighted with 
them sail for the delectation of Catholic countries. 
These Icelanders are the veritable Ichthyophagi. It 
is only after seeing a native develop the hidden 
mysteries of a cod’s head that you become aware 
of how much “‘curious eating” it affords. Many 
boat-loads of cod from these distant seas find their 
way to the London market, whose wealth attracts 
the products of the whole known world. If Mr. 
Cod was aware of what an interest the Icelander 
has in his welfare, I doubt not he would feel 
deeply gratitied. He little thinks, as he rubs his 
cold nose on the tangle, and gazes with his glassy 
unimaginative eye at the inviting bait, how many 
fire-sides up-stairs gre rendered warm at the ex- 
pense of himself and his relations. 

Besides fish, the Icelander feeds on milk-curd 
(similar to that used by the Arabs and Kaffirs), 
occasionally rye-bread and mutton, and, on rare 
occasions, potatoes, and even coffee. Notwith- 
stauding their unvaried and not very wholesome 
diet, the Icelanders are large, strong, flaxen-haired, 
and healthy-looking men. Their houses cannot 
certainly contribute to their healthfulness, as they 
are built apparently with the sole object of ex- 
cluding light and air, and imprisoning every fetid 
efuvium. Violent epidemics, very similar in their 
nature and malignancy to those which devastated 
our own country during the Middle Ages, have, 
within recent times, swept over the land: and now 
leprosy, such as is seen throughout the East, is a 
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common disease. As the whole population of the 
Island is below 70,000, an epidemic produces a 
most terrible effect on the native society. 

There are no tradesmen, properly so called, in 
Iceland, and there are no village schools, The 
distances between the farms make both-impossible. 
**In the nights of winter,” however, ‘“‘when the 
cold north winds blow and the long howling of the 
wolves is heard amidst the snow,” the farmer acts 
in turn the part of tailor, shoemaker, smith, and 
carpenter ; and so carefully instructs his children, 
that the whole population are said to be very 
efficiently educated. 

The Icelanders are true Scandinavians of the 
unmixed ‘sangre-bleu.” They speak the pure 
Norse, from which some 60 per cent. of our own 
language is derived. In their honesty, truthful- 
ness, hospitality, maritime enterprise, courage, and 
humble piety, we British are fain to trace some of 
our most cherished national traits, and from them 
undoubtedly we obtained our ideas of representa- 
tive parliaments, trial by jury, and other honoured 
institutions. 

In manners, the Icelanders are quiet, subdued, 
and contented. Music and dancing are said to 
be almost unknown—we certainly saw no evidence 
of either art being practised. The long dawn- 
less winter nights, when the sun is replaced by 
the pale reflection of the stars from snow and 
ice, or the flashing coruscations of the Aurora 
wandering from horizon to zenith in brilliant tints 
of evanescent glory, must give a complexion to the 
thoughts and dispositions as it moulds the habits 
and occupations of men. So frigid and inhospitable 
a climate must cramp the conception and harden 
the temperament. How different are the external 
influences which surround the Icelander from those 
affecting the Italian, Egyptian, or Indian! and yet 
that the grand scenes of the North are well fitted 
to fire the imagination, and develop the more 
thoughtful faculties, is well evinced in the Eddas 
and Sagas of the many Icelandic writers. It is now 
well understood that not a few of those wild, 
fanciful German legends which we value so 
much, are but translations of Icelandic tales; and 
we know that histories and poems were written - 
in Iceland long before we, in Great Britain, had 
emerged from barbarism. Much of the domestic 
history of Iceland is an account of contests waged 
with physical evils; and when we thus see men 
successfully contending with storm and pestilence, 
with voleanos and earthquakes, with long seasons 
of darkness, with snow and ice, with a land ‘‘ whose 
stones are iron, and whose hills are brass,” almost 
cut off from intercourse with other nations, and 
having but few natural resources on which to fall 
back, we cannot but award them our highest admira- 
tion and respect. Their love of country is proverbial, 
notwithstanding ‘‘the small mercies” for which they 
have to be thankful. So true is it that— 


“ The shuddering tenant of the Frigid Zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own, 
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Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 
And his long nights of revelry and ease ; 

So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind’s roar, 
But bind him to his native mountains more.” 


The discomfort of a residence in Iceland is much 
enhanced by the want of fuel. The springs of hot 
water would be most providential institutions in 
such a land if the inhabitants turned them to 
economic uses, There are no trees, unless the 
pigmy willows and birch, some few inches high, 
which are found in a few spots, and ambitiously 
called ‘‘ forests,” are to be so designated. There is 
little or no turf also, and yet there is no lack of 
wood, though no ship or human hand brings it to 
their shores. The gulf-stream, which sweeps part 
of the coast, not merely assuages in a most notable 
degree the severity of their climate, but also bears 
to them from the long circuit of its stately march 
innumerable trees of many species, with roots and 
branches attached, and logs of valuable wood, 
gnawed by the sea, and roughened with barnacles, 
to brighten the hearth and build their log houses 
firm against the storm. 

Game is very plentiful in Iceland. With salmon 
and sea-trout in the streams, and teal, snipe, golden 
plover, ptarmigan, wild goose, and wild swan on the 
fiérds and moors, the sportsman need never be at a 
loss ; not to speak of the countless flocks of sea-birds 
which frequent the coast, from the ‘‘Great Northern 
Diver” to the little fat puffin, which only needs to be 
shorn of its feathers, have a wick passed through his 
body, and be set on end in a saucer, in order to form 
a brilliant light for the household. 

Besides fish, there are exported from Iceland, 
wool, eider-down feathers, knitted things in great 
numbers, and sulphur. The whole public annual 
income of the island is but 3000/., and the Govern- 
ment expends fully twice that sum upon it, so that 
the connection is not a very profitable one for the 





In concluding these notes, I would add that, of the 
many natural beauties of the country, none struck 
me more than the wonderfully diversified shape 
and colour of the mountains. Some are sharp, like 
needles, others form regular cones, others stand 
out in long splintered ridges, ‘‘bitten into barren- 
ness by the hunger of the north wind,” or tor- 
mented into great rough masses of tumbled rock, 
and so present an infinite variety of beautiful 
objects in the landscape. The colouring, too, espe- 
cially in the morning and evening, is really extra- 
ordinary. Not only are the varieties of shade 
great, but they are most brilliant and intense: 
deep brown and black, relieved by many degrees 
of green and grey, with dashes of purple, orange, 
and even rose and red. These, combined for the 
most part in the most harmonious hues, and re- 
flected by an atmosphere of the most dazzling 
clearness, far surpass the artist’s power of imita- 
tion. Some of the mountain masses rise dark and 
desolate without ‘soil or trace of vegetation. They 
look like great beams of iron binding the land 
together. Others spring, a glorious glittering pyramid 
of snow and ice, from the blue sea or the green 
grassy plain. Yet, with all this, and we intensely 
enjoyed it, how inexpressibly we admired our own 
dear land when, after seeing so much barren 
sterility, we found ourselves travelling through 
the harvest fields of Aberdeenshire, and saw ‘the 
swathes of its corn glowing and burning from field 
to field,” and looked into the peaceful homesteads 
and orchards, full to overflowing with the generous 
fruits of the earth, and saw again the ‘“‘bosky 
knowes” brilliant with purple heather rise up 
amidst glades of tangled wild flowers and soft- 
creeping moss! Truly it seemed ‘‘a generous land, 
gilded with corn, and fragrant with deep grass; 
bright with capricious plenty, and laughing from 
vale to vale in fitful fulness kind and wild.” 
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A HEAVY 


An eminent orator has lately told us that, in 
England, the peasant is divorced from the land ; 
and, in some respects, that divorced peasant may be 
envied. In the present state of the law itis diffi- 
cult to become and remain a landed proprietor 
without having a lawyer always at your elbow; and 
a lawyer may be very trustworthy, and sometimes 
very pleasant, but he is always, by his own admis- 
sion, a very expensive companion. Whoever may 
be divorced from the land, the lawyer is not the 
man, and the most barren estate will always yield a 
luxurious crop of parchment. 

The transfer of land has been a vexed question 
for many ages, and such is the tenacity with which 
legal interests in and out of the legislature cling to 
old forms and prejudices, that most attempts to 
render the system intelligible to plain capacities 












LAND TAX 


have met with the fiercest opposition. It is difficult 
for plain people to conceive why an estate, large or 
small, should not be sold or exchanged with as 
great facility and economy in proportion as any 
other kind of property. When advances have been 
occasionally made in the right direction, all kinds 
of objections have been raised, so that in reality a 
purely marketable title to property appears to be 
the exception, and vexatious technicalities, trouble, 
and costs, the rule, 

A learned conveyancer in the first page of his 
‘* Principles of the Law of Real Property,” recently 
published, thinks it needful to apprise his readers 
that ‘‘land, which is immovable and indestructible, 
is evidently a different species of property from 4 
cow or a sheep, which may be stolen, killed, and 
eaten, or from a chair or a table, which may be 
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broken up or burnt, and that no man, be he ever so 
feloniously disposed, can run away with an acre of 
land.” A little further on the same celebrated writer 
says, ‘‘the first thing that a student has to do is to 
get rid of the idea of absolute ownership—such an 
idea is quite unknown to the English law. No man 
is in law the absolute owner of lands: he can only 
hold an estate in them.” 

This must surely be what is popularly known as 
a distinction without a difference. 

It seems to me that if I purchase a piece of ‘free- 
hold land, and it be conveyed to me by the vendor, 
mortagee, if there be any, and all proper parties 
interested in its title, free from incumbrances, I 
possess the absolute ownership of it—the sole power 
and dominion over it—that I may sell it when I 
choose or give it to whom I choose by deed or will 
without lawful interference by anybody. If I am 
mistaken in this view, the charm of being married to 
the land is considerably diminished, especially when 
I look at the trouble involved in such a marriage. 
Let us suppose that I have a little money, that I 
am inclined to become a landowner, and that I find 
a small farm advertised for sale. I apply to Messrs, 
Naylor and Hook, the solicitors having the conduct 
of the sale, for printed particulars. I get these 
particulars, and, on reading them, find that they 
describe the property in such glowing terms that I 
wonder how the owner can make up his mind to 
part with it. They tell me that it is situate within a 
few minutes’ walk of some thriving town—and five 
minutes in such a description I have generally 
found standing for a couple of miles. They tell 
me that a railway is close to the property, that 
the neighbourhood is provided with churches and 
chapels, and that the land has an excellent frontage 
of so many scores of feet suitable as a site for those 
villas which are supposed to be greatly in request in 
all such places, 

Having satisfied myself by personal inspection, 
or by sending a reliable agent, that the property is 
“eligible,” I next turn to an alarming mass of 
English composition called ‘‘conditions.” The 
first part of this sheet, or the “ particulars,”— 
produced by the ingenuity of the auctioneer— 
is generally intelligible, but overwrought. The 
“special advantages” described have some founda- 
tion in fact, but the second part occasionally defies 
all attempts of the inexperienced mind to under- 
stand it. If I should buy this property without 
advice, I might possibly be saddled with such a 
title as would be extremely difficult to get rid of, 
except by the most tortuous and expensive legal 
means. I may find that the title will commence 
with certain indentures of lease, release, and 
appointment, dated so and so, but the purchaser is 


not to inquire whether a fine, sur conuzance de droit | 
cum ceo, &¢., was levied with proclamations, or a | 


certain recovery suffered by somebody, or that 
somebody was not tenant to the precipe who ought 
to have been. I shall also doubtless find that all 
recitals in all documents are to be taken for granted 





—that one John Smith must be presumed to have 
been seised of something on some given date, but I 
may not inquire what particular person of that 
somewhat large family it was who was so “‘seised.” 
I am to suppose that the description of the property 
is perfectly correct ; but if it should turn out to be 
perfectly incorrect, no matter. I must take the 
property with notice of something that I have never 
seen, or which may not be in existence. I shall be 
told that, as to a part of the property, somebody 
granted a mortgage at some time or other, and the 
purchaser must assume that it was paid off. I shall 
probably be told that one Michael Wiggins, who 
was believed to have been hanged abroad, would, 
on some possible contingency, have become entitled 
to one clear undivided eleventh of a moiety—such 
moiety being divided, or considered to be divided, 
into eleven shares, &c. ; that the record of execu- 
tions throughout the civilised world does not 
include the name of the said Michael Wiggins, but 
the purchaser must assume that he was duly 
executed, and is not likely to claim his undivided 
eleventh, &c. I may further learn that, as to one 
undivided ninth of the other moiety of a portion, 
Deborah Jones and Susan Jones were co-heiresses in 
coparcenary of their father, who was seised of the 
particular share and died intestate; that Deborah 
was believed to have intermarried with one James 
Hawser, mariner, and captain of a barque called 
the ‘‘ Saucy Jane” ; that she sailed with him in the 
said barque, on or about a particular date, from the 
port of Cardiff, South Wales ; that the said barque 
was believed to hate been wrecked, inasmuch as it 
had never been heard of at any port at home or 
abroad, and that in all human probability all hands 
had been lost. In addition to this, I may learn 
that Susan, having joined an expedition to the 
Great Salt Lake, perished in a part of the Rocky 
Mountains where burial certificates are very scarce. 
I may possibly be told that as to one particular 
close, piece, or parcel of land or ground, situate, 
lying, standing, and being im or near a certain 
messuage or tenement called or known by the name 
of Koosh, otherwise Frog Hall, and formerly called 
something else, and anciently some other name, one 
Giles Wuts, yeoman, had devised the same with 
other hereditaments for the several terms of ten 
thousand and six thousand years to secure certain 
jointures to Dinah, the wife of Peter Klover, and 
these terms must be taken to have been satisfied by || 
statute without striving to know which might, 
would, could, should, or should not be liable to || 
attack for the use, behoof, and benefit of some | 
married lady who, if she were alive, might set up | 
some claim in and to the premises and so forth. 
This is a complication which may possibly arise in 
connection with the purchase of a bit of land, and 
it makes a leasehold transaction look temptingly 
simple. 

A lease, as understood by plain people, means an 
instrument by which one person as owner, either 
absolutely or for a term from somebody else, lets 
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to another any defined property on certain fixed | 
stipulations. The person letting is called “lessor,” 

and the person taking is called ‘‘lessee,” and so 

long as the latter performs the conditions contained 

in the lease, the former cannot dispossess him of his 

interest. The system which enables premises to be 

secured for a certain number of years is highly 

appreciated by the mercantile and general public. 

A release was the ordinary conveyance of land ; a 

lease, as I have just described it, is not understood 

by the phrase of “‘ lease, release, and appointment,” 

but an instrument made to carry out a pleasant 

fiction in law—long since abolished,—and which 

was something of this kind :—when I purchased my 

bit of property, the vendor granted me a lease for a 
year, supposed to be a bargain and sale, and upon 

which I was supposed to effect an entry, and be in 
a suitable position to accept a release, and I then 
got the latter document. To make the thing con- 

sistent, although the execution of both deeds was 
one transaction, the lease always bore date the day 
before the release, and was so expressed in the 
latter, the chief advantage of this little arrange- 
ment being to enable my solicitor to charge for two 
deeds instead of one. The Government secured a 
couple of stamps, the lawyer charged for a couple of 
deeds, and the stationer obtained the same benefit 
in engrossing an additional document. This neat 
contrivance, I believe, was invented more than three 
centuries ago, dtring the reign of Henry VIII., and 
the patient British public, through the best and 
worst of times, were weak enough to stand by 
the system in countless thousands of conveyances 
and mortgages. If I required a loan to complete 
my purchase, I borrowed it from some friend or 
banker. I granted him a lease for a twelvemonth, 
he entered and took my release, and so the legal 
work went bravely on. The Act of Henry was 
passed in the 27th year of his reign, and was called 
the “Statute of Uses ;” but of what special use it 
was, except to multiply costs and prevent the easy 
transfer of land, it is difficult to determine. 

It was not until 1841 that the Legislature dis- 
covered the expediency of abolishing the lease for a 
year, and, to prevent any doubt, declared that the 
release could go on in future very well without it. 
Each of the special Acts passed in the years 1835-6, 
when the railway system began to be developed,— 
and indeed most other Acts which enabled parties 
incorporated into companies to acquire lands,— 
contained a short form of conveyance which should 
be as effectual as the mass of verbiage previously in 
common use. The lawyers, however, discouraged 
and generally refused to adopt the alterations, thus 
setting the wisdom of Parliament at defiance. 
This contempt for a useful law reform could not 
have been shown, if the statutes had been com- 
pulsory instead of merely permissive. Such was 
the frightful waste of money in law charges for 
railway bills that the Legislature passed several 
model Acts in 1845, the provisions of which are 


the most important of these is known as the 
‘* Lands Clauses Consolidation Act,” and the form 
of conveyance is thus given :— 

**T, John Tomkins, of Fleet Street, in the City 
of London, in consideration of the sum of one 
thousand pounds, paid to me in pursuance of the 
Special Act by the Whetstone Park and St. Paul’s 
Churchyard Junction Railway Company, incor- 
porated by the same Act, do hereby convey to the 
same Company, their successors and assigns, all my 
house and garden adjoining in the High Road, 
Gravesend, in the County of Kent, together with 
all ways, rights, and appurtenances thereto be- 
longing, and all such estate, right, title, and interest 
in and to the same as I am, or shall become seised 
or possessed of, or am, by the said Act, empowered 
to convey, to hold the premises to the said 
Company, their successors and assigns, for ever,” 

A conveyance in this form, impressed with the 
proper stamp duty, would have given an indis- 
putable title to any property, however extensive; 
but, instead of adopting it, I believe the same 
lengthy document as of old is used in nearly every 
purchase by every company. 

In order to show that ordinary persons might 
avail themselves of the benefit of inexpensive 
transfers, an Act was passed in the same session, 
entitled ‘‘An Act to facilitate the Conveyance 
of Real Property,” giving the form to be used in 
these words :—‘‘ Witnesseth that in consideration 
of one thousand pounds sterling, now paid by the 
said grantee to the said grantor, the receipt whereof 
is hereby by him acknowledged, he, the grantor, 
doth grant unto the grantee, his heirs and assigns 
for ever, all that house and garden adjoining in the 
High Road, Gravesend, in the County of Kent, 
now in the occupation of Jonas Smith, as tenant to 
the grantor, together with all ways, rights, and 
appurtenances thereto belonging, and all the estate, 
right, title, and interest of the grantor therein. 
The said grantor covenants with the said grantee 
that he has the right to convey the said heredita- 
ments to the grantee, notwithstanding any act of 
the said grantor, and that the said grantee shall 
have quiet possession of the said house and pre- 
mises free from all incumbrances, and that he, the 
grantor, will execute such further assurances of the 
said house and premises as may be requisite.” 

No lover of brevity could reasonably complain of 
a deed of this character, and, to conciliate the legal 
profession, the Act contains a clause authorising 
taxing officers, in deciding upon bills of costs, not 
to allow solicitors for the mere length only of the 
document, but to have regard to the skill shown in 
each particular transaction. This apparent care 
taken of our pockets, however, has been utterly 

thrown away. The statute in question is virtually 
obsolete, or, when it is occasionally adopted, the 
ordinary number of words is made up by “recitals,” 
which, but for the purpose of giving an expensive 
narrative of prior dealings with the property con- 





deemed to be incorporated in every special Act ; 


veyed, are really so much waste parchment. An 
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instance came recently under my notice where a 
railway company of some magnitude, in purchasing 


taking the statutory assignment which might have 
been handsomely placed upon a foot square, pre- 
pared a couple of long deeds, each occupying five 
skins of parchment. The needless loss to the 
purchasers by this costly proceeding may be 
readily imagined, inasmuch as the vendor’s costs to 
be paid by the company became greatly increased. 

If the two Acts of Parliament to which I have 
shortly referred were made compulsory, the public 
would be immense gainers by the change. If each 
person were in future to make a bargain with his 
man of law on all occasions of purchase of property 
to investigate the title and draw the deed in con- 
formity with the fixed principle so tardily wrung 
from the Legislature, this would undoubtedly be 
a step in the right direction; but a compulsory 
provision would place the reform on a much surer 
basis. 

About two years ago the Legislature passed a 


the interest of a lessee in two houses, instead of | 





couple of Acts—one for getting ‘‘Declarations of 


| Title” by a tortuous proceeding through the Court 


of Chancery, and of which, I believe, no person has 
yet availed himself; the other for ‘‘ Registration of 
Titles,” under which an owner of land could pro- 
cure a certificate of the registrar which would give 
its possessor an indefeasible title. A registrar, 
deputy-registrar, and clerks were appointed on the 
12th of August, 1862, at salaries amounting together 
to 4,6501. a year. This pleasant staff of officials 
opened their office in due time on the premises 
fronting Lincoln’s Inn Fields—part of the establish- 
ment devoted to the relief of Insolvent Debtors. 
The place was carefully altered by a charitable 
Government; but on account of the badness of the 
times—the opposition of the legal body—or some 
other cause, only thirty or forty landowners have 
presented themselves, out of whom only three 
or four have been favoured with certificates. The 
fees paid for the business done, according to a 
return lately made to Parliament, amounted to 
70l.—leaving a balance against the department of 
4,5801. 
A SMALL LANDOWNER. 





Husn! Every one who has been in Rome 
knows the value of this interjection. It indicates 
a necessity which is imposed on all who have their 
wits about them: a necessity which is laid upon 
them as long as they are here, and as a condition 
of their remaining here. So that this letter will 
deal with matters which are not touched by that 
interjection, and the warning conveyed by it. A 
future one may be written under other conditions. 


Imperial Cesar, dead, and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 


Thus wrote Shakespeare: and would that it might 
beso! For now for twenty days has this bitter 
tramontane (north-east) wind been blowing, and 
these Roman houses seem drilled with holes through 
which to let it in. During these twenty days the 
average maximum temperature in the shade has 
been 45°: one day it was as low as 40°: and that 
with a cloudless sun hardly tolerable without an 
umbrella, The minimum night temperature has 
ranged from 27° to 224°, the latter being the lowest 
rate marked by my registering thermometer. The 
orange and lemon trees are cut, but they tell me 
will recover ; only the young shoots, full of opening 
bloom, having suffered. The dykes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city are all frozen hard. The 
Triton in the Piazza Barberini, which throws up a 
jet of water from its shell, is covered with a beau- 
tiful drapery of icicles, and is daily surrounded by 
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LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


ROME. 


a gazing crowd, among whom are sketchers and 


photographers. Meantime—so dry is this climate 
—the maiden-hair fern in the substructions of the 
Forum is in full beauty, with its splendid fronds of 
a foot and eighteen inches in length: and the 
masses of aloes on the Pincian and in the gardens 
of the villas continue without injury. You may 
put a piece of ice in the full sunshine on the street, 
and it will vanish without a drop of wet being 
perceptible. It may well be imagined, after this 
description, that the contrast between sun and 
shade is something greater than we in England can 
well imagine. It is nothing less than passing from 
a@ very warm day in May to a very cold one in 
January. This difference, with a little allowance 
for exposure to the wind, may be also stated as 
being that between the city and the Campagna. 
In the city streets, winter; in the Campagna, 
glorious summer. 

Now, above all others, is the time for the scenery 
of that strange, picturesque tract which surrounds 
the Eternal City. St. John describes Rome in the 
Apocalypse, as sitting upon her seven hills in the 
wilderness, And a wilderness, indeed, it is. First, 
in every direction that leads into the Campagna, 
you pass the inhabited streets; then comes a belt 
of vineyards and villas, fading off into desolation 
as you proceed; then come the grand old walls, 
stretching away, with their rich-coloured brickwork 
and flanking towers. You pass out through astately 
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| gate, through which legions have gone out and in 
| fifteen hundred years ago, and you are in the Cam- 
| pagna. There it is before you, mile after mile, 
| brownish green in the foreground, red in the middle 
distance, melting away into purple and blue in the 
| further distance, and bounded by a glorious bank of 
| mountain, of colours not to be attempted by pen or 
| pencil. Hardly a human habitation is visible, save 
| where, on the Alban Hills to your right, the vil- 
| lages gleam out, sprinkling their gorgeous sides 

with spots of pearl. Ancient towers and tombs are 
| east at random about the waste. Flat it is not, but 
| full of the most picturesque undulations, and even 
| lines of low cliffs and winding streams. Endless 
| are its varieties of beauty, in outline, in grouping, 


|| and, above all, in colour. For miles and miles the 
|| ancient and modern aqueducts bridge it with their 


| countless arches—haunts of all the lovely hues of 
| the bow of heaven. Watch them in the yellow and 
| orange of the morning and noonday sun; watch 
them mellowing off as the westering beam slopes on 
| them, turning their gold to copper, then casting 
| that copper into the glow of the furnace, then 
| cooling it down with the dull iridescence of parting 
evening; watch them till the green-gray of the 
fading light has subdued them into the sober mass 
of undistinguished plain and mountain ; then wrap 
your cloak double round you, and stride away 
through the chilled streets and the thronging Corso 
to your steep, open staircase, and your snug log 
fire, and meditate on as fair and as heavenly a sight 
as ever blessed a day on this varied earth. 

Rome itself is a place of never-dying and ever- 
varying interest, but the Campagna of Rome is a 
pure source of unfailing delight. I have just re- 
turned from a walk of sixteen miles to Fidene and 
Castel Giubileo, out of the Porta Salara, in a 
north-north-easterly direction from the city. A 
more unpromising day could not be conceived. 
The sky was leaden, the wind north-east, the ther- 
mometer 37°, and fine snow-flakes beginning to 
powder the streets. My friend and I agreed that 
it would be an afternoon for a fine bracing walk ; so 
we set forth ; and I record our expedition here by 
way of contrast to the description in my last para- 
graph, and to show that it is not only under clear 
Italian skies that this exquisite country can fill the 
heart with delight. 

After a biscuit and a glass of Velletri wine at our 
rooms in the Piazza Nicosia, we set out at ‘twelve 
o'clock, past the great Borghese Palace and the 
Corso, yet purple with the pozzolana strewed for 
the Carnival, which began yesterday; past the 
English colony in the Piazza di Spagna, and up by 
the Propaganda College and the Via di due Macelli; 
past the Piazza Barberini and our friend the Triton, 
now stripped of his icy drapery, and past the usual 
allowance of villas and high vineyard walls and 
lofty shabby gateways, to the Porta Salara. The 


French sentinels always stare at you as you go out | Tiber winds, with many a sweeping curve, away to 


and in at the gates, as if you were come to besiege 


the town. Strange, excitable, fussy little fellows | andtowers. Itis hardly possible to imagine that two 





are these French sentinels, with their red trousers, 
and their bayonets higher than themselves ; and a || 
strange comment on the state of things is their | 
preseuce here, to enable a Christian clergyman to | 
manage his own parish. But I am forgetting the 
interjection at the head of the present letter. 

The road mounts very high to reach the Porta | 
Salara, and outside it runs on a ridge, looking down 
over the Alban Hills through the openings on the 
right. How different are those hills now to their 
aspect a few days since! No more glorious sun- 
shine—no more amber and purple lines—but asullen | 
indigo, varied here and there by the white mist of a 
snow-storm, leaving its glittering trace as it passes, || 
No more gleaming lines of yellow and pink across | 
the wide Campagna, but one dim rusty green, inter- 
rupted only by the old towers and tombs which 
loom black on its desolate surface. Yet still, how 
wild and beautiful! How unlike anything else on 
the face of the earth! 

Much of our walk to-day lies by the side of the 
broad winding Tiber. The stranger to Rome usually 
has a very erroneous idea of its river. I remember || 
hearing the Tiber called ‘‘a muddy ditch.” Yellow || 
indeed it always is, and is bound to be, or it would 
not be the Tiber of the classic poets ; but for size 
and stateliness it may rank high among European |; 
rivers. It is, for example, a far finer river than our 
Thames, bringing down a body of water consider- 
ably larger, and flowing with twice the rapidity. It 
is much more like the Severn, beyond compare the 
finest of the streams of England. Its banks are |, 
composed of fine crumbling sand, which falls in at || 
every flood ; in this particular, as a friend who has |} 
travelled in Egypt informed me, resembling the || 
Nile, whose banks you may hear dropping in, piece || 
by piece, as you glide down the stream at night. 

At the Ponte Salaro we cross the Anio, hurrying || 
from its leaps at Tivoli to join the Tiber. This, || 
too, though small, is a fine river of its class, pouring || 
along a full, busy stream of green water, with a 
power which always attracts and holds the eye. 

And now the object of our day’s expedition comes 
full in sight. On a line of low hills suddenly rising 
above our road on the right, we can trace sundry || 
bits of rough ground, and a few dark holes, supposed || 
to mark the site of the ancient Fidene. On the left |, 
and opposite them springs up a lofty promontory, |; 
crowned with an old farmhouse, commonly known 
as Castel Giubileo, and supposed to answer to the || 
Arx, or cidatel of Fidenz ; which, however, from 
Livy’s description of the siege and capture by the 
Romans, can hardly be. We push rapidly onward 
against the biting north-east wind ; and, first climb- 
ing the last-mentioned promontory, stand in shelter || 
of a buttress of the old house, and look around. 

What a strange prospect opens before us! Once 
how full of life and conflict !—now, how entirely a 
prey to decay and solitude! At our feet the lordly 





Rome, which bristles in the horizon with its domes 
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hundred thousand human beings are living and | you stand higher among men—you possess a 
moving two leagues off. As we turn the eye north- | fountain of thought the more, and stand beside 
ward, not a creature is seen, not a single habitation | scenes whence spring the very conditions of the 
of man. Still, how memory peoples the waste! | age in which you live. 
That stream, which, marking its devious valley But we have mounted through the Forum to the 
with a line of bare wintry trees, enters the Tiber | rising neck of land which bounded it on the south, 
| opposite to the marshy meadow under our feet is | and are standing under the arch of Titus. Here is 
the Cremera—name of fatal omen, and yet eloquent | one of those points of space where sacred and pro- 
of heroic daring. On that stream the race of the | fane history meet, and we can witness with our 
Fabii, who had undertaken on their own account | own eyes to the truth of our Bibles. The ven- 
the war with the people of Veii, perished, all, to | geance of God on the city which crucified the Lord 
the number of 306, being cut off by an ambush of | of Life is not only matter of prophecy, nor only 
the enemy. matter asserted in history: here we have it graven 
Further to the right, another stream, more faintly | before our eyes by those who saw it. The Jewish 
marked, comes into the Tiber on the other side. | captives are here with their seven-branched candle- 
That is the Allia, a name of even more fatal sound ; | stick, and their table of shew-bread, and their long 
for on its banks took place that great defeat by the | silver trumpets ; and on the other side is the con- 
Gauls which issued in the taking of Rome. queror in his car of triumph. The interest of this 
This scene surveyed, we descend again into the | venerable relic is surely not surpassed by any other 
valley, and climb the lower opposite hill, which | in the world. While the waves of wild unbelief 
was evidently the site of Fidenz. Here, as in | are rising and surging around us, it is good and 
several other places in the Campagna, we find mys- | cheering sometimes to reflect that they are beating 
| terious ranges of rock-caverns communicating with | against not a few solid rocks like this, against 
one another, and opening into vast halls, now the | which they can never prevail, any more than they 
stalls of cattle. It would seem that this was | shall finally against God’s Church and God’s Word. 
| Fidene. Yet, how should these holes represent | When the unbeliever thinks he has swept away 
a city? Whence issued the legions which met miracles and prophecy, and shaken the pretensions 
the legions of Rome? Where are the walls—where | of the Son of God Himself, a crumbling stone like 
the materials of the houses? One ruin only appears | this shall suffice to put him to shame, and vindicate 
containing any thing like masonry, and that appa- | the ancient truth before a scoffing age. For let it 
rently of the middleages. Were these caves, hewn | never be forgotten, that the facts of Scripture his- 
in the tufa, the ancient city? Then were the in- | tory are so intimately interwoven with that which 
| habitants little more than savages; then were the | is supernatural and divine, that if the latter be 
narratives of the historians impossible and self- | questioned the former must be questioned with it : 
| contradicting. The whole matter is wrapped in im- | if the former be admitted, the latter follows in its 
| penetrable darkness. wake. This has often been admirably pointed out : 
The Forum is, perhaps, the one spot in Rome of | by none better than by the late Professor Blunt, 
| most endless and never-dying interest. Apart from | in his remarkable lectures on the undesigned coin- 
|| all archzological questions, into which no intelligent | cidences in Scripture. 
mind can altogether abstain from entering, there is | Close on the right, above the arch of Titus, rises 
| that in the old sites and ruined columns which brings | the Palatine, the first peopled and the most illus- 
| one back again and again, even when other sights | trious of all the seven hills of Rome. For ages, this 
are to be seen. Many and many a morning have I | ancient habitation of the Cexsars, was nothing but a 
spent there with my sketch-book, rather learning | mass of shapeless ruins. The only portion of recog- 
the ruins than representing them. Every sunny | nisable shape had received the unmeaning title of 
nook I know, and every haunt of deepest shade: | ‘‘the baths of Livia,” without any reason. But this 
| there is not a stain on that weather-beaten arch of | time has passed away. A considerable part of the 
| Septimius Severus, nor an irregularity in those | land on the Palatine has been purchased by the 
|| plagiarised columns of the temple of Saturn (or is it | French Emperor, whose examinations have brought 
of Vespasian ?) that is not familiar to me: if the | to light facts of immense interest. One of the gates 
lightning should shiver one of the mouldered and | of primitive Rome, the Porta Mugonia, has been dis- 
blackened capitals, next time I walked down the | covered ; vast portions of the palaces of Augustus 
Via del Campidoglio, I should at once detect it, | and Tiberius have been brought to light, the library 
There is something exceedingly pleasant in thus | and banqueting-room, and nympheum, with their 
| getting any place, or any fact, into one’s mind as | marble floors, and some of their rich carvings, have 
| part of one’s self; especially when that place, or | one after another appeared ; and at this time the 
that fact, is worthy of being thus held fast and pos- | workmen are still busy, and daily advancing in 
sessed. You may know your own cottage front, | their removal of the superincumbent soil. Then, on 
and every fir-tree pillar in your verandah, with its | the western side, a tract of land was bought by the 
creeper of rose or of honeysuckle: but you are none | Emperor of Russia, who, after making considerable 
the richer, though you may be the happier for it. | excavations, presented the land to the Pope, on con- 
But know every stone of such a scene as this, and | dition of their being continued. This work also is 
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going on, and the discoveries here also have been of 
the highest interest. This situation is beneath the 
hill, towards the Circus Maximus, which occupied 
the valley between the Palatine and Aventine hills. 
The discoveries have consisted mainly of a series 
of offices and guard-rooms belonging to the 
great palace above. The decorations, somewhat 
rude of their kind, are still remaining here and 
there. But these rooms are made especially inter- 
esting by the fact that there exist, scratched on the 
walls, numerous names, writings, and rough draw- 
ings, by the soldiers who were quartered there in 
the imperial times. Some of these are in Latin, but 
almost as many in Greek, which had in that day 
almost become the language of Rome. Among this 
latter number was one celebrated sketch of which 
my readers have no doubt heard ere now. It con- 
sists of the figure of an ass stretched on a cross, 
while underneath a figure is kneeling as in prayer : 
and the writing is this: ‘‘ Alexamenos is worship- 
ping (his) God.” Here again is an accidental record, 
stamping with reality the early records of our holy 
religion. Time may come, when such evidence as 
this may become precious, and almost necessary, to 
us. I have said that this treasure was on the wall 
in one of these rooms. It was considered too valu- 


able to remain exposed to casualties and to weather, 
and has, therefore, been removed to the museum of 
| the Collegio Romano, by some of whose students I 
| am told it was originally discovered. 


Many of these inscriptions consist merely of the 
names of their writers. Others convey some recol- 
lection, or some personal notice. One I observed 
representing an ass heavily laden with a mill on 
|| his back; this inscription being under :—‘‘Thou 
|| hast laboured, O ass, as I too have done; but in 
'| thy case it will be with profit to thyself;” the 
|| complaint, as it would seem, of some over-wrought 
drudge, marched and countermarched under the 
| broiling sun, laden as we know the Roman soldiers 
‘| were. In several places are sketches of Roman 
| soldiers; and once a person is represented, more 
|| elaborately clothed and ornamented ; perhaps some 
| great officer, or possibly even the Emperor 
| himself. 

In all the neighbourhood of the ruins, whether in 
Rome or in the Campagna, the soil is full of small 
pieces of the richest and rarest marbles. The larger 
fragments have long ago vanished into churches and 
palaces in Rome and elsewhere. There are some 
thousands of ancient columns now in the buildings 
of Rome. In all the older churches, the pillars sup- 
porting what we should call the clerestory are 
taken from old heathen temples. The rich panel- 
ling of marble, and the floor of inlaid patterns of 
the same rich material, in St. Peter’s and the other 
larger churches, are lamine cut from the débris of 
the gorgeous halls of the princes and senators of the 
imperial city. There is hardly a considerable house 
in Europe that is not enriched with some of the 
spoils, greater or lesser, of ancient Rome. And the 
quarry seems inexhaustible. Walk through any 





vineyard within the walls, or round any classic 
spot in the Campagna, and a few minutes will show 
you many specimens of beautiful marbles lying 
unnoticed around you. Frequently large masses 
are built into the walls which bound the fieldg 
as you pass out of the city, or glitter over the 
door of some obscure and dirty hovel. What must 
have been the magnificence—what mighty shocks 
must have shattered it into ruin! Even the very 
streets bear witness of it: I could point out stones 
in the common pavements which have formed por. 
tions of the costly floors of serpentine and porphyry 
in other days. 

In these stray notes of matters which have struck | 
me in Rome, the reader will pardon me if I some- 
times pass incoherently from one subject to another. 
Rome has the curious disadvantage of being a city 
without a guide-book. What will Mr. Murray say, 
if he reads this assertion? But it is none the less 
true. Where is the stranger to learn all those 
details of interest, which he can easily obtain in 
other cities? These streets and lanes, with strange 
and bizarre names, or names involving historical 
facts, why are they so called? Who is to tell this, 
short of a professed antiquary? Howis the stranger 
to obtain the information? These old medieval 
towers, scattered up and down, these hundred 
palaces now without palatial inhabitants, where is 
their history collected? Every nook of London has 
been chronicled so that all may get at the know- 
ledge. Might not such a work be undertaken with 
profit on behalf of Rome? In none of the ordinary 
maps are the smaller streets marked at all by their 
names: in none are the buildings and palaces (ex- 
cept the largest) characterised. Something in the 
manner of Walks through Rome, following and de- 
scribing the streets, noting the smaller churches, 
the disused palaces, the sites of historical events of 
the middle ages and modern days, the best points 
of view, and the best times for seeing them, would 
be most acceptable to those visitors who, like my- 
self, wish to leave nothing unexplored. 

But it is quite time that I should say something 
of those of the peculiar sights of Rome which have 
tempted to criticism, or given occasion to remarks 
different from those which others made ; and have 
first, something of pictures. 

I heard the principle enounced the other night 
by the most eminent English artist here, that the 
higher the character of a work of art, the fewer 
will of necessity be its admirers, and the less can 
the unprofessional world enter into its merits. I 
did not presume then, and I do not presume now, 
to combat the arguments by which he sought to 
substantiate this. I only venture to say now, as I 
said then, that it is, in matter of fact, most untrue. 
The uneducated mind may not be able to give one 
of the reasons for its admiration, but the truth is, 
that the very highest works of art of all kinds are, 
and ever will be, popular with the multitude 
Many, it may be, admire because it is expected of 
them, because it puts them on a level with their 
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betters, or because their heads have been filled with 
romantic nonsense; but putting aside all these, 
there will still be a very large residuum of persons 
uneducated in art, to whom works of art of the 
highest kind are a real and a genuine pleasure, and 
that because they are of the highest kind. I am 
stating what is correct in saying this. There is a 
delicious feeling of pleasure which steals over the 
mind while we are contemplating the highest works 
of art, which is quite irrespective of any account 
we may be able to give of the principles on which 
they are constructed. The faint ebbing away of 
life in the (so-called) Gladiator ; the calm, refined, 
| majesty of the Apollo; the ripe and faultless 
beauty of the Capitoline Venus, find at once a 
response of hearty delight in the mind. We stand 
fixed before them, and recognise the creative hand 
of a master without knowing why, except that we 
feel the exquisite skill which has rendered, not the 
human body only, but the human soul, and has 
then found its reward by speaking to our souls 
also. 

The Gladiator (rather the dying Gaulish chief- 
tain), and the Apollo—which is the greater, and 
why? Thesame great artist answered the question 
at once, and decisively. He spoke of the dying 
Gaul as a mere representation of common-place 
nature. Such a man, he told us, might any day be 
found among the peasantry, and the merit of the 
artist was, that he had given an exact representa- 
tion of such a man; whereas the Apollo is an 
idealization, by which he explained that he meant 
an eclectic figure, combining the beauties of many 
actual human figures. 

But, passing by the question whether this is 
really a satisfactory description of idealization, is 
the distinction, and is the preference, a just one? 
No one human body, he told us, is perfect; and, 
therefore, the artist, in producing his statue, takes 
from many models the part in which each excels, 
and combines them in one beautiful figure. But 
are we quite sure that this eclectic plasticism will 
always be kept within the limits of congruity? 
While the artist is combining his perfect neck with 
his perfect shoulder, are we quite certain that such 
a neck and such a shoulder may not, after all, turn 
out to have never been found in combination toge- 
ther? Many are the complications, many the 
mutual demands, of the associated parts of an 
organised frame ; who shall presume to have pene- 
trated all the complications,—who shall say that he 
has comprehended all the mutual demands? It 
seems to me not impossible that some of these 
highly vaunted eclectic statues may turn out after 
all to be mere Frankensteins — monsters which 
nature disowns—creations which a wild imagina- 
tion might depict as pursuing their unfortunate 
creators through some weird realm of purgatory, 
incongruous by their very adaptation, hateful in 
their very loveliness, because made after no type 
which God has ever made. 

The highest office of art is, it seems to me, to 
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reproduce the highest type of Nature. Not, mind, 
to imitate servilely : not to exhibit merely what is 
seen by the dull and unintelligent ; but to seize the 
very soul and central spark of glowing passion, to 
spread the encompassing calm of repose, to raise 
the mist of faint languor, or to place the spectator 
in the presence of the majesty of Death. And this 
by loyalty and absolute faithfulness to the dicta- 
tion and requirements of Nature: not by lording 
it over her, but by obeying her: not by presuming 
to deal about among her works the epithets vulgar 
and common-place, but by making even her meanest 
handy-work the subject of humble and never-weary- 
ing study. Thus, and thus alone, shall we moderns 
follow in the steps of the great masters ; thus only 
shall we avoid the falling into a dull and heartless 
conventionality, and mark out a path in which 
genius may assert its true functions, and real 
world greatness may be achieved, 

And now from generals to particulars. Unques- 
tionably, the greatest picture in Rome, if not in 
the world, is Raffaelle’s Transfiguration (so-called). 
Let me set down the results of more than one 
session before this last and highest work of the 
great master. I will presume that my readers are 
familiar with the picture by means of the engravings 
of it which are everywhere to be found. They 
will remember that at first sight it appears to con- 
sist of two parts: in the upper of which our Lord 
is seen in glory, floating in the air over the Mount 
of Transfiguration, with Moses and Elias, while on 
the mount are the three favoured apostles: in the 
lower, the possessed child is brought to the apostles 
to be healed, amidst a multitude of persons. On 
this circumstance those shallow critics who are 
ever ready to carp at what they do not understand, 
have grounded a censure of the picture as compris- 
ing two separate springs of action, or motives, as 
they are technically called. But all such criticism 
is at once answered, when we observe that two of 
the apostles below are pointing upwards to the 
Lord ; thus interpreting the whole idea of the pic- 
ture to be, that there is no healer of our human 
suffering but Christ Himself. And this considera- 
tion immediately shows that the subject is not, 
properly speaking, the Transfiguration as an his- 
torical fact, but ‘“‘Christus Consolator,” ‘‘ Christ 
the Healer of men;” and that it is an exquisite 
adaptation of an event in our Lord’s course on 
earth to the expression of this idea. ys 

As regards details, our Lord’s figure is sublime, 
without being superhuman : it indicates conflict yet 
to come, suffering yet to be gone through, and still 
it glows with the transient ray of the glory of which 
He had emptied himself to become man: ‘‘ They 
spake of His decease, which he should accomplish 
at Jerusalem.” 

Of the figures of Moses and Elias we may say, 
that Moses, resigned and self-abnegating, looks for- 
ward with a holy intent gaze on the glorified One,— 
on Him who was the end of the law for righteous- 
ness. The motive of Elias is not quite so clear, he 
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seems to look partly at Moses, as if to bind on him- 
self to the law, as both law and prophets received 
their fulfilment in Christ. 

Of the three apostles who are seen on the mount, 
St. James is crouched on the ground in intense 
prayer, as being the first to drink the cup of suf- 
fering through which he was to come to glory: St. 
Peter almost painfully wards the light from his up- 
turned eyes, ever ready to gaze onward, ever first 
to shrink from the realities of the vision: St. John 
looks down, rapt in the glory, having it in his heart 
rather than in his outer gaze, yet shading even that 
heart with his hand over his brow ; his other arm, 
stretched out over the multitude beneath, may be 
a symbolic link in the picture. 
| The figures below, in their variety of action, all 

contribute to the great moral of the whole. The 
convulsed child is the centre hero, as the Lord is 
above. In the faces of the apostles we have variously 
expressed and admirably combined, sympathy, in- 
ability to help, direction to Him who is over them. 
In the left-hand corner of the picture, one apostle 
is lamenting to another, while that other points, 
exactly in the same direction and in a line with the 
other more prominent figure, up to Christ. Observe 
another apostle, also in this left-hand corner, seated 
on a dried trunk of a tree (itself symbolic), consulting 
the book of the law, and expressing by his gesture 
that the help was not to be found there. 

In the right hand group, various motives are 
expressed : earnest entreaty, deep compassion (this 
latter in the two women ; are they the mother and 
sister of the boy ?); in others reproach: one man 
with outstretched hand, as it were defying the 
apostles, while another, a Jewish Rabbi apparently, 
lifts his two hands in contempt, as who should say, 
** Ts it all come to this?” Another crouches beneath, 
ready to see which turn things will take, and to 
rule himself accordingly. In the back ground are 
more men and women, repeating more or less the 
examples set them by the more prominent ones. 
Am I wrong in suspecting that the painter had a 
separate and deep meaning to be expressed by each 





figure in each group, and that continued study 
would enable us to detect it? 

How beautiful a thought it is, and how refreshing, 
that this picture was Raffaelle’s last employment ; 
that this linking of man’s suffering with Christ’s 
glory was in his thoughts as they sunk into the 
torpor of approaching death, and that this, his great 
triumph in art, was borne before his remains as they 
were taken to their resting place in the Pantheon. 
Thus, we may well wish, may he, who drank deeper 
of beauty than his fellow-men, have found consola- 
tion in our glorified Lord. 

I may be permitted to append to these crude re- 
marks the opinion of no less a critic than Goethe, 
which I met with after they had been written :— 
“*It must ever,” he says, ‘‘be matter of wonder 
that any one can have doubted of the grand unity 
of such a conception as this. In the absence of the 
Lord, the disconsolate parents bring a possessed boy 
to the disciples of the Holy One. They seem to 
have been making attempts to cast out the Evil 
Spirit ; one has opened a book, to see whether by 
chance any spell were contained in it which might 
be successful against this plague, but in vain. At 
this moment appears He who alone has the power, 
and appears transfigured in glory. They remember 
His former mighty deeds; they instantly point 
aloft to the vision as the only source of healing. 
How can the upper and lower parts be separated? 
Both are one: beneath is Suffering, craving for aid; 
above is active Power and helpful Grace. Both 
refer to one another; both work in one another. 
Those who, in our dispute over the picture, thought 
with me, confirmed their view by this considera- 
tion: Raffaelle, they said, was ever distinguished 
by the exquisite propriety of his conceptions. And 
is it likely that this painter, thus gifted by God, 
and everywhere recognisable by the excellence of 
this His gift, would, in the full ripeness of bis 
powers, have thought and painted wrongly? Not 
so; he is, as Nature is, ever right, and then most 
truly and deeply right when we least suspect it.” 
Works, iii. p. 33. 





ONLY A BABY’S GRAVE. 


Onty a baby’s grave! 
Some foot or two, at the most, 
Of star-daisied soc, yet I think that God 
Knows what that little grave cost. 


Only a baby’s grave ! 
To children even so small, 
That they sit there and sing—so small a thing 
Seems scarcely a grave at all! 


Only a baby’s grave! 
Strange ! how we moan and fret 
For a little face that was here such a space— 
O more strange, could we forget ! 





Only a baby’s grave ! 
Did we measure grief by this, 
Few tears were shed on our baby dead, 
I know how they fell on this. 


Only a baby’s grave ! 
Will the little life be much 
Too small a gem for His diadem, 
Whose kingdom is made of such? 


Only a baby’s grave ! 
Yet often we come and sit 
By the little stone, and thank God to own 
We are nearer Heaven for it! L. Ne 
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By PHILIP HENRY GOSSE, F.R.S. 
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We are far from having exhausted the treasures | A little silvery fish wriggles from the mass, and, 
of the teeming sands. Another visit to their broad | by a few lateral vibrations, in an instant buries him- 
expanse may yield other objects of interest not | self in the soft wet sand, all but the upper surface 
inferior to those we lately discovered there. Let | of his head and back. Our attention is drawn 
us, then, seek the shore, where our humble friend | towards this object ; but our friend the shrimper 
the shrimper, with his wading horse, under the | shouts, rather abruptly, a note of warning. ‘Mind 
guidance of his shrill-voiced little son, still pursues | what ye be bout! that ere’s pison! He’sa sting- 


his indefatigable calling. bull, he is.” Thus armed, we use caution in our 


Again the keer-drag is drawn up the tawny | approaches, and look well before we touch. As 
beach, the bag is untied, and the sparkling, crawl- | we see it now, it certainly presents a noteworthy 
ing, jumping heap spreads itself over the sand, | appearance. A large head, with a wide mouth 
beyond the limits of the insufficient cloth. | 





opening at a very upward angle, two staring eyes, 
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set on the crown so as to look upward instead of | discern it more fully and distinctly; though it | 
sideways, and intently watching our intentions; a | manifests its indignation at this tyrannical suspen- 
short fin on the back, of which the membrane is | sion of the Habeas Corpus Act, by flouncing around | 
of the deepest velvet black, and the rays, which are | the glass, and scattering the water hither and | 
stout sharp spines, are white; these rays are now | thither. This wrath, however, gradually subsides, | 
stretched to the utmost, like a fan widely expanded, | and our captive philosophically makes up his mind 
80 as to offer the threatening points in all directions | to his fate. 
to a foe,—these are all the features we can discern, lt is the Lesser Weever ;* a name corrupted from | 
except a narrow line of olive, presently lost in the | the French, who call it Vive, from the length of | 
sand, which marks the buried body. | time which the fish will live out of its native ele- | 
In spite of the good man’s earnest warnings to | ment. It also bears the names of sting-tish, sting- 
have nothing to do with so venomous a creature, | bull, and sea-cat, among English fishermen ; on the 
we must contrive to take possession of it for study at shores of the Mediterranean it bears the title of 
home ; and by the aid of our hand-net we find no | 


difficulty in lifting it and transferring it, an un-| © Jyachinus vipera, represented by the lower figure in 
willing guest, to a glass jar of sea-water. We now | Plate XIII. 
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spider, and the ancient Romans called it sea-dragon. 
The specific names,—vipera and draco, viper and 
dragon—which are appropriated to this species and 
another which is nearly allied to it, make up a 
fair list of aliases, all combining to give this 
pretty little fish a thoroughly bad reputation. All 
these titles point to a habit and a power possessed 
by it of inflicting severe wounds, which without 
doubt are of a highly inflammatory character, and 
are slow and difficult to cure. These are effected 
by the rays of the first dorsal fin, which as we have 
just seen, are erected and spread in a way which 
indicates a perfect consciousness of their power, and 
by certain spines, long and acute, set on the gill- 
covers, one on each, pointing backward. These all 
are of needle-like sharpness, and are wielded most 
effectively. Yarrell tells us that if trod upon, or 
only touched, while on the watch, nearly buried in 
the sand at the bottom of the water, it strikes with 
force either upwards or sideways; aud Pennant 
says that he had seen it direct its blows with as 
much judgment asa fighting-cock. Fishermen hold 
it in great dread; and the name of sting-bull is 
said to be due to its power of piercing even the 
proverbial thickness of a bull’s hide. 

Cuvier considers the imputation of venom to the 
wounds made by the Weevers as a popular error. He 
says, ‘“‘They cannot inject into the wounds they 
inflict with their spines any poisonous substance, 
properly so called; but, as these spines are very 
strong and sharp-pointed, and can no doubt pierce 
the fiesh to a considerable depth, these wounds, 
like all others of the same description, may produce 
dangerous consequences if care is not taken to 
enlarge them, and to allow the blood to flow; this 
perhaps, is the most certain, as the simplest remedy, 
and much preferable to the boasted applications of 
the ancients.” 

This is oracular ; but it does not appear that the 
decision of the great French anatomist was grounded 
on any definite experiments. Mr. Couch, on the 
other hand, has known three men wounded succes- 
sively in the hand by the same fish (the Greater 
Weever), and the consequences were felt in a few 
minutes as high as the shoulder. It is certain 
that the spinous bristles of certain caterpillars have 
the power of inflicting envenomed wounds, which 
in some cases even prove fatal, notwithstanding the 
minuteness of the organs; and evidence appears 
very strong for the injection of some highly irritant 
poison by means of these prickles of the Weevers. 

According to Mr. Couch smart friction of the 
wounded part with olive-oil is the most effectual 


remedy ; and this fact again suggests analogy of | 


the evil with the effects produced by the bites of 
venomous snakes and the stings of insects. 

The flesh of these fishes is esteemed for the table ; 
but such is the general apprehension of danger 
attendant upon touching them, heightened also by 
their great tenacity of life, that the fishermen usually 
cut off the first dorsal and the gill-spines, as soon as 
they capture them ; while in Spain and France these 





precautions are enforced by legal penalties on such 
fishes being exposed in the market without having 
been disarmed.* 

Our little fish is not uncomely in its form or the 
distribution of its sober colours. The upper parts 
are light olive, with lines of ill-defined reddish 
spots running lengthwise ; the sides are silver-gray, 
tenderly washed with blue ; the under parts pearly 
white: the cheeks and operculum are richly adorned 
with pearly reflections ; these parts are destitute of 
scales, which is the chief distinction between this 
species and the Greater Weever, after the size; this 
species rarely exceeding five or six inches in length, 
whereas its congener attains double those dimen- 
sions, and even more. 

In the tank, it is not particularly interesting ; it 
grovels on the bottom among the pebbles, and will 
cover its body with the sediment so far as it is able; 
where it lies for hours, watching upward. Doubt- 
less this is its habitual mode of obtaining its food ; 
lying motionless in wait, nearly concealed, the eyes 
and the mouth both opening upwards, so that the 
former can observe and the latter seize any vagrant 
crustacean, or annelid, or young fish-fry that unsus- 
pectingly swims within reach. Its motions when 
its energies are aroused are rapid, sudden, and 
forcible ; and it probably rarely misses its victim, 
when it makes its snap; and the multitude of 
minute creatures that roam continually over every 
part of the sea-bottom give no lack of opportunities 
for the exercise of its instincts. He fares sump- 
tuously no doubt. 

Here is in the dtag a specimen of an interesting 
tribe of fishes. It is the young of the common 
Thornback, a little thing about five inches in width, 
and in its infantile grace and beauty much more 
attractive than the older ones we are accustomed to 
see on the fishmonger’s table. It flaps and flutters 
in impatience at being dragged out of its element, 
and exposed to ungenial air; we will quiet its 
anxiety by lifting it into yonder shallow rock-pool. 
Now watch it. How easily and gracefully it glides 
around its new abode, moving along by an undula- 
tion of the edges of the broad pectoral fins, a move- 
ment which Yarrell describes as something between 
flying and swimming. Now it lies still on the sand- 
floor of the pool, motionless, save that the two 
oval orifices just behind the eyes, are constantly 
opening and closing, by the drawing across each or 
back, a film which exactly resembles an eyelid, and 
which on examination with a lens we see to be 
edged with a delicate fringe. The action is so closely 
like the winking of an eye, that an observer seeing 
the fish for the first time might readily suppose the 
orifices to be the organs of vision. They are, how- 
ever, outlets of the gills, called spiracles; the 
ordinary gill-apertures are five on each side, placed 





* So old Drayton, in his “ Polyolbion” sings, quaintly 
enough, and with a noble defiance of grammar,— 
‘‘The Weever, which, altho’ his prickles venom be, 
By fishers cut away, which buyers seldom see, 
Yet for the fish he bears, ’tis not accounted bad.” 
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semi-circularly on the inferior surface of the body, 
as you see when I turn the fish on its back,—a 
demonstration which it resents and resists with all 
its might ; these upper orifices communicate with 
the gill-chambers by canals, and you may see the 
water now and then strongly driven out of them. 

The eyes are these knobs just in front of the spi- 
racles; or rather these are the orbits, the pupil 
looking sideways and somewhat downward. If you 
use the lens again, you perceive that there is a 
singular protection to the pupil in the form of a 

fan-like array of about a dozen stiff points arching 
| over it. 

The general form of the fish is beautifully sym- 
metrical ; it is nearly a rhomboid, with the two front 
sides slightly excavated, and the two posterior sides 
convex. At the point where these latter unite, 
there are two smaller fins (the ventrals), and the 
body is continued very slender to a considerable 
length, tapering to a point, near which two upright 
dorsals are placed. The pectorals, as in all this 
tribe, are of enormous size, forming the lateral angles 
of the rhomboid, and extending in front of the head 
to the tip of the snout. 

The colours are beautiful, but not at all gaudy. 
A warm olive brown is the ground hue, on which 
numerous roundish black spots, with softly blending 
outlines, are set in symmetrical patterns, and there 
are also rows of pale spots. This combination of 
hues is elegant. The slender prolongation of the 
body is edged with a narrow stripe of pure white. 
The colour of the whole under surface, is richly 
iridescent, like mother of pearl. 

At present we see only a few of the curved spines 
appearing,—chiefly in the vicinity of the eyes,— 
which in the adult become so conspicuous and re- 
markable ; being something like strong rose-spines, 
each set on an oval button of bone, imbedded in 
the skin. 

Another draught presents us with the Fifteen- 
spined Stickleback,* a little fish, remarkable for its 
form, but much more so for its habits. It is 
ordinarily about five or six inches in length, very 
slender and lithe, from which circumstance, com- 
| bined with a protrusion of the jaws, which gives 
| it a sinister expression, it is on some parts of the 
| coast called the Sea Adder. The lower jaw projects 

considerably beyond the upper, which indicates 

that the fish habitually takes its food from a point 
above the level of its own body. The dorsal and 
| anal fins are high and short, so as to form, when 
| erected, nearly equal-sided triangles ; but the former 
| is preceded by fifteen little sharp erectile spines, 
| each of which has its own tiny membrane, and all 
| together represent the spinous portion of the dorsal 
| fin in such fishes as have but one, as the Blennies, 
| or the first dorsal in such as have two, as the 
| Weevers. The caudal is narrowly lozenge-formed, 
| 88 ordinarily carried, but becomes fan-like when 











| * Gasterosteus spinachia, represented by the upper 
| figure in Plate XIII. 








expanded. The colours are deep sepia, or olive- 
brown, cast into streaks and irregular clouds, on 
the sides, where they are interrupted by white, and 
by a rich golden yellow, that extends over the 
inferior surface : the dorsal and anal fins are white, 
each crossed by a broad conspicuous band of brown ; 
the eyes have golden irides. 

We frequently see this attractive little fish hover- 
ing about the long tufts of wrack and tangle that 
hang from perpendicular rocks, and from the quays 
and wharves of our harbours. It diligently hunts 
about for its minute crustacean prey, in picking off 
which it assumes all varieties of position ‘‘ between 
the horizontal and perpendicular, with the head 
downward or upward,” thrusting its projecting 
snout into the tufted weed, and snatching its 
morsel with a sudden jerk. 

It is, however, in its domestic relations that this 
little fish presents itself in the most interesting 
aspect. It was known ages ago to Aristotle, that 
some fishes are in the habit of forming nests, in 
which they deposit their eggs, and bring up their 
young with a parental care not inferior to that of 
birds. Until lately, however, this fact was sup- 
posed to be fabulous, and fishes were believed by 
the greatest masters of modern zoology to be utterly 
destitute of the parental instinct. Recent research 
has in this, as in so many instances, proved the 
exactitude of the old Stagyrite’s knowledge, and we 
now know that several fishes of different families 
nidificate. The Sticklebacks, most of which inhabit 
in common our marine and fresh waters, are remark- 
able for the manifestation of this faculty, as was 
first shown by Mr. Crookenden, of Lewisham, in 
1834, and as has since been proved, with many 
interesting details, by Mr, A. Hancock and Mr. 
Warington. Our Sea-Adder, which is exclusively 
marine, was first ascertained to be a nest-builder by 
the late Dr. Johnston, who mentioned the fact in 
the ‘‘Transactions of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ 
Club” in 1839. But the most interesting account 
is that of Mr. R. Q. Couch, who noticed the facts 
on the coast of Cornwall, and thus records them in 
a paper read before the Royal Institution of that 
county :— 

‘During the summers of 1842 and 1843, while 
searching for the naked mollusks of the county, 
I occasionally discovered portions of seaweed and 
the common coralline (Corallina officinalis) hang- 
ing from the rocks in pear-shaped masses, variously 
intermingled with each other. On one occasion, 
having observed that the mass was very curiously 
bound together by a slender, silken-looking thread, 
it was torn open, and the centre was found to be 
occupied by a mass of transparent, amber-coloured 
ova, each being about the tenth of an inch in 
diameter. Though examined on the spot with a 
lens, nothing could be discovered to indicate their 
character. They were, however, kept in a basin, 
and daily supplied with sea-water, and eventually 
proved to be the young of some fish. The nest 
varies a great deal in size, but rarely exceeds six 
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inches in length, or four inches in breadth. It is 
pear-shaped, and composed of sea-weed or the 
common coralline as they hang suspended from 
the rock. ‘They are brought together without 
being detached from their places of growth, by a 
delicate opaque white thread. This thread is 
| highly elastic, and very much resembles silk, both 
in appearance and texture: this is brought round 
the plants, and tightly binds them together, plant 
after plant, till the ova, which are deposited early, 
are completely hidden from view. This silk-like 
thread is passed in all directions through and 
around the mass, in a very complicated manner. 
At first the thread is semi-fluid, but by exposure 
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| The old fish would examine it on all sides, and 
| then retire for a short time, but soon returned to 
renew the examination. On several occasions I 
| laid the eggs bare, by removing a portion of the 
| nest ; but when this was discovered, great exertions 
| were made to re-cover them. By the mouth of the 
| fish the edges of the opening were again drawn 
| together, and other portions torn from their attach- 
| ments and brought over the orifice, till the ova 
| were again hid from view. And as great force 
| was sometimes necessary to effect this, the fish 
| would thrust its snout into the nest as far as the 
| eyes, and then jerk backwards till the object was 
| effected. While thus engaged it would suffer itself 
to be taken by the hand, but repelled any attack 
made on the nest, and quitted not its post so long 
as I remained; and to those nests that were left 
| dry between tide-marks the guardian fish always 
returned with the returning tide, nor did they quit 
the post to any great distance till again carried 
away by the receding tide.” 


it solidifies; and hence contracts and binds the 
substance forming the nest so closely together that 
it is able to withstand the violence of the sea, and 
may be thrown carelessly about without derange- 
ment. In the centre are deposited the ova, very 
similar to the masses of frog-spawn in ditches, 

‘* Some of these nests are formed in pools, and are 
consequently always in water: others are frequently 
to be found between tide-marks, in situations where 
they hang dry for several hours in the day; but 
whether in the water or liable to hang dry, they 
are always carefully watched by the adult animal, 
On one occasion I repeatedly visited one every day 
| for three weeks, and invariably found it guarded, 








Plate XIV. 


It is worthy of note that the newly-hatched 
| young from these nests were so unlike the full- 
| grown Stickleback, and so like the common Smooth 
| Blenny, that Mr. Couch concluded that there had 


been some error in his observation, and that the 
nest truly belonged to the latter fish. Further 
| research, however, proved that the Stickleback 
| was indeed the parent; and the transition from 
| the infantile Blenny-like outline of the face, high, 
bluff, and almost perpendicular, to the true Stickle- 
| back outline, long, slender, pointed, with the far- 
| projecting lower jaw, is something remarkable. 

| But now the tide has reached its lowest mark ; 
and as we wander over the wet sand at its very 
| verge, our attention is attracted by every tiny 
| object that breaks the uniform level, even at a 
| considerable distance. Some of these are worm- 
| casts thrown up by busy Annelids, working away 
| in the sand to reach a lower and therefore a wetter 
level, as the upper stratum dries in the sun. But 
others are Crabs, of two or three species. One of 
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them is the somewhat uncommon and very beautiful 
Portumnus variegatus, of which a great number are 
left by the sea, but all of them dead; some of 
them, however, from their freshness, only recently 
defunct. The shape of the carapace, or body-shell, 
is very elegant, and the colours, though sober— 
a light drab, mottled and pencilled with pale-lilac— 
are pleasing: the hindmost pair of feet terminate in 
thin swimming-plates, but they are narrow, and 
exhibit the natatory character in only a subordinate 
degree. 





Other Crabs are alive and active, though, to be 
|| sure, in a somewhat sluggish way. Here we catch | 
\ sight of a slight movement in the wet sand, and, | 


Drawn by P. H. Gosse.) 


stooping, we perceive a pair of antenne, much 
beset with short bristles, projecting from the sur- 
face. They wag to and fro, and presently up 
pushes a shelly head, with its pair of stalked and 
jointed eyes, and two tremendously long angular 
arms, furnished with awkward-looking nippers at 
their extremities. Another effort, and the whole 
Crab emerges from his sandy burrow, and displays 
his pale buff-coloured shell, wrinkled across, and 
armed with sharp spiny points at its front and 
edges. We easily take him up, for his means of 
escape are feeble, as he uncouthly shuffles on his 
short legs over the sand, and his bellicose instincts 
are not strongly developed, nor, if they were, have 





(Engraved by J. Swain. 


























those long levers of arms any formidable powers of | pouring up from the points of the approximate | 
offence. Latreille gave to the genus the title of | antenne. Tracing this to its origin, it became | 
|| Corystes ; which signifies a warrior armed for battle, | evident that it was produced by the rapid vibration 
|| from xépus, a helmet, but its inoffensiveness belies | of the foot-jaws, drawing in the surrounding water, 
|| the appellation.* Pennant had already conferred on |and pouring it off upwards between the united 
|| the species the name of Cassivelaunus. I have | antenna, as through a long tube. Then, on exami- 
observed that when these crabs are kept in an | ning these organs, I perceived that the form and 
aquarium, they are fond of sitting bolt upright, | arrangement of their bristles did indeed constitute 
the antenne placed close together, and also pointing | each antenna a semi-tube, so that when the pair 
straight upward from the head. This is, doubtless, | were brought face to face, the tube was complete. 
the attitude in which they sit in the burrow, for | It is difficult to make this arrangement intelligible 
the tips of the antennz may often be seen just pro- | by mere words: but I may say that if either of the 
jecting from the sand. When the chosen seat has | antenne were broken off in the middle and viewed 
happened to be so close to the glass side of the tank | vertically, the bristles would be seen to project 
as to bring the antenne within the range of a from each side of the inner face, in a curved 
pocket-lens, I have minutely investigated these | form, each making abeut a fourth of a circle, 
organs, without disturbing the old warrior in his | 80 that the two corresponding bristles inclose, 
meditation. I immediately saw, on each occasion, with the body of the antenna, a semicircle. Of 
that a strong current of water was continuously | course those of the opposite antenna make another 
-_—-| semicircle, and, when placed face to face, the 

points of the bristles just cross each other, and a 





* It is depicted in Plate XIV. 
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circle is inclosed. Now, the whole length of the 
antenne (about an inch and a half) is closely beset 
with these bristles, and thus a long row of rings 
is formed with very narrow interspaces between 
them; and these rings do in effect constitute a 
tube quite sufficient to retain the stream of water 
| that is poured through it. 
I think then that we may with an approach to cer- 


to live and feel, from whatever part of the body it 


| priations of structure to habit which are so 


| by the @ priori reasoner, however astute, but are 
| ever rewarding the research of the patient observer. 


| brown leathery leaf of this Laminaria? Is it 
| a little atom torn from an old newspaper? It 
| looks like it at the first glance, only that it 





tainty conclude that the long antennz are intended 
to keep a passage open through the sand, from the 
bottom of the burrow to the superincumbent water, 
for the purpose of pouring off the waste water, 
rendered effete by having bathed the gills; and it 
is one of those exquisite contrivances and appro- 


constantly exciting our admiration in the handiwork 
of the ever blessed God, which cannot be predicated 


What have we here, creeping over the broad 


moves steadily onward with a smooth gliding 
motion, which shows that it possesses a life of 
its own. Examine it closely: it is exactly like a 
bit of white paper, about as large as a rose leaf, and 
cut into that shape, only with an even edge, its clear 
white surface marked all over with black parallel 
lines, some thinner, some thicker, running length- 
wise, and as clear as if drawn witha pen. What 
answers to the base of the leaf,is the head of the 
creature, the pointed end being the tail, where the 
two most strongly marked black lines meet ; from 
the head-end arise two curious ear-like leaflets, 
which are studded with crowded black dots, and 
are thrown back upon the generak surface. With a 
lens we might discern on the surface of the body, 
just between these ear-like tentacles, a group of 
black specks. These are ascertained to be veritable 
eyes, notwithstanding their number, for they have 
a cornea, a light-refracting body surrounded with 
pigment, and a nerve-bulb. 

As the animal glides over the surface of the 
smooth weed, or over the inequalities of the rough 
rock, we see that its thin papery margin is fre- 
quently thrown up into waves, or folds, more or 
less distinctly revealing the inferior surface. The 
movement is very even and uniform, but the mode 
by which it is effected has not been satisfactorily 
explained. It has been asserted that certain staff- 
like bristles which project from the skin are used as 
oars, but this seems doubtful. It is certain that 
the whole body of the animal, as of the entire class 
to which it belongs, is densely clothed with minute 
vibratory cilia; and these, while they probably 
serve as organs of locomotion in freely swimming, 
do also without doubt make the whole skin a highly 
delicate and sensitive organ of touch. 

It is asserted of the near allies of this species, 
and probably is equally true in this case, that if an 
individual be cut to pieces, every portion continues 


become complete and perfect in all its organs.* 


mouth at the front end, where the two tentacles are 
placed, and the group of eyes ; but you would search 
for it there in vain. 
strangely in the very midst of the belly—that is, at 
the very centre of the inferior surface. 
structure is not less peculiar than its locality. 
consists of an orifice, in the midst of which lies a 
sort of trumpet of enormous extent when opened, 
but when not in active use thrown into many folds, 
which, when the animal wishes to seize prey, are 
thrust forth, and being partly opened, take the | 
appearance of many irregular tentacles radiating 
in all directions, at the centre ‘of which is the 
cesophagus, leading immediately into a much rami- 


gant and interesting creature is Zurylepta vittata.+ 


may be taken ; and what is not a little remarkable, 
each piece, even if it be the end of the tail, as soon 
as the first moment of pain and irritation has 
passed, begins to move in the same direction as that 
in which the entire animal was advancing, as if the 
body were actuated throughout by the same impulse, 
and, moreover, every division, even if it is not more 
than the eighth or tenth part of the creature, will 


You would naturally expect to find the creature’s 


It is, in fact, situated most 


And its 
It 


fied intestine. ‘The name which is given to this ele- 
But here is another member of the same class of 
strange creatures. On turning up a large flat stone, 
we expose to the light of day what might readily be 
mistaken for a very long thong of black leather, or 
rather a narrow strip of india-rubber, twisted and 
tied together, and coiled in all possible contortions. 
If you take hold,of it, you find it not so easy to 
secure it as you expected, for it is excessively 
lubricous and soft, and. withal so extensile and so 
tough, that you may pull one of the coils to almost | 
any length without lifting the rest of the creature. 
However, you at last contrive to raise the slippery 
subject, and commit it safe to your tank at home, 
in which it will live an indefinite while; often 
invisible for weeks at a time, lying concealed under 
some of the stones, then seen perhaps in every 
corner of your aquarium at once, stretching from 
one stone to another, and coiling around every 
groin and projection, folded back upon itself, until 
in the multitude of convolutions you despair of 
finding head, tail, or any end at all to the uncouth 
vermin. You may soon discover the signs of its 
presence, however, in another way, for its voracity 
is great, and it is a ferocious foe to the tube- 
dwelling worms: such as the lovely Sabelle and 
Serpule, thrusting its serpent-like head into their 
tubes, and dragging out the hapless tenant to be 
quickly swallowed. 

The animal is named Nemertes Borlasii, or some- 
times Borlasia longissima, in allusion to Dr. Borla e, 
the historian of Cornwall. It is also occasionally 



























* Jones’s “ Animal Kingdom,” p. 90. 
+ This species, together with the following, is repre- 
sented on Plate XV. ; the latter coiled among the stones, 














and preparing to attack a Serpula. 
—J 
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‘*Wrapt in his crimson Comforter— 
His basket on his arm— 


He started.” 
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termed the Long-Worm, par excellence, a name | portrait of this ciliated worm, and if he has painted 
whose appropriateness will appear from the fact | it in somewhat dark colours, and manifested more 
| that it sometimes reaches a length of thirty feet, | than a common measure of antipathy to it, we must 
with a breadth of an eighth of an inch. confess that the physical and moral lineaments of the 
Mr. Kingsley (‘‘Glaucus,” p. 103) has drawn the ' subject do in some degree justify the description. 














GRANDMOTHER'S SNUFF. 


A MERRY sound of clapping hands ; 
A call to see the sight ; 

And lo! the first soft snow-flakes fall, 

So exquisitely virginal. 

Tis my wee Nell at window stands, 
And the world is all in white. 


Her eyes, where dawns my bluest Day, 
Dance with the dancing snow ! 

I see delicious shivers thrill 

Her thro’ and thro’. She feels the chill 

Of Earth so white, and skies so grey 
Enrich our inner glow. 


‘*No Winters now, my little Maid, 
Like those that used to come, 

Making our Christmas sparkle, bright 

As crystalised plum-cake, at night, 

And Frost his Puck-like trickeries play’d, 
With fancies frolicsome. 


‘* He fix’d your breath in flowers, the Trees 
To Chandeliers would turn : 

He pinch’d your toes, he nipp’d your nose, 

And made your cheek a winter Rose : 

Perhaps at night you heard him sneeze, 
And the Jug was crack’d at morn. 


«‘The Snow-Storms were magnificent ! 
And in the clear, still weather, 

Against the bitter wintry blue, 

And Sunset’s orange-tawny hue, 

You saw the smoke straight upward went, 
For weeks and weeks together. 


** At night the ‘ Waits’ mix’d with our dream 
Their music sweet and low: 

We Children knew not as we heard, 

Each, listening, nestled like a Bird, 

Whether from Heaven the music came, 
Or only over the snow ! 


‘‘No Winters now-a-days like those,” 
And then my Darling tries 

To coax me for ‘‘a tale that’s true: 

A story that is new— quite new.” 

And up the arch of wonder goes, 
Above the frank blue eyes. 


** Once on a time,”—‘‘ Do tell me when, 
And where!” says my wee Nell. 
‘*When Christmas came on Thursday—now, 
Some five-and-thirty years ago ! 
Superbly we were snow’d-up then, 
Who lived in Ingle Dell. 


| 





** His icy Drawbridge Winter dropp’d ; 
The running springs he froze ; 
The Roads were lost ; the hedges cross’d ; 
All field-work ceased through the Long Frost. 
But there was one thing never stopp’d— 
That was Grandmother’s nose! 


“The snow might fall by day, by night ; 
The Weather grow more rough ; 

And high as our bed-room windows heap 

The drift, and smother men like sheep, 

And wrap the world in a shroud of white ; 
Old Gran must have her snuff ! 


**So, Uncle Willie, then a lad 
Not more than nine years old, 
Upon the Christmas Morn would go 
And fetch her snuff, and face the Snow 
Which surely had gone dancing mad, 
And wrestle with the cold. 


** Wrapt in his crimson Comforter— 
His basket on his arm— 

He started. Mother follow’d him 

With her proud eyes so dewy-dim ; 

While kisses from the heart of her 
Within his heart were warm. 


** How gentle is the gracious Snow, 
When first you watch her dance ; 
Her feathery flutter—winding whorls ; 
Her finish perfect as the Pearl’s ; 
She looks you in the face as tho’ 
’T were unveil’d Lunocence : 


“ But now, ’tis wild upon the waste, 
And wingtd on the wind : 
You see, just passing out of sight, 
The Ghosts of things in a swirl of white !— 
The Storm unwinkingly he faced, 
Tho’ it snow’d enough to blind. 


** Fire-pointed, stinging, strikes and burns 
To the bone, each icy dart. 
He stumbles—falls—is up again, 
And onward for the Town doth strain, 
Backward our Willie never turns, 
And never loses heart. 


‘* He looks a weird and wintry Elf 
With face in ruddy glow ; 

And all his curls are straighten’d out, 

Hanging in Icicles about 

A sparkling statue of himself, 
Shaped out of frozen snow. 
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Might bend him, he was tough ; 
And when the blast would take his breath, 
With kisses like the kiss of death, 
One thought still kept his courage warm— 
It was Grandmother’s snuff ! 


*¢ At length, with many a danger pass’d, 
Unboding any to come, 
He has got the snuff. Oh, more than food, 
Or wine, ’twill warm her poor old blood. 
He has it safe at last, at last ! 
And sets his face for Home. 


‘¢ He has the Snuff; but, it were well 
If Granny had it too! 

For early closes such a day, 

And wild and dreary is the way : 

If dark before he reach the Dell, 
What can poor Willie do? 


‘¢ Within the Town the blast is hush’d ; 
The snow-flakes from you melt : 
But, out upon the eerie Moor, 
The storm grows wilder than before ; 
And at him all its furies rush’d, 
Till he faint and fainter felt. 


**To the last stile he clung—maybe 
A furlong from our door ; 
Then miss’d his footing on the plank, 
And deep into the snow-drift sank. 
Oh, my beloved Willie, we 
Shall never see you more ! 


*¢ Ah, they look’d long and wistfully 
Who waiting sat at home: 
They strain’d their eyes thro’ the deepening 
dark ; 
At every sound they lean’d to hark ; 
And wonder’d where could Willie be, 
And when would Willie come? 


*‘Thro’ all that night of wild affright 
They search’d the raad to Town: 
They call’d him high, they call’d him low ; 
They mock’d each other thro’ the snow : 
And all the night, by lanthorn-light, 
They wander’d up and down. 


‘‘They sought him where the waters plash 
Darkly by Deadman’s Cave : 

They sought him at the Rag-Pits ; near 

The mill, and by the lonesome Weir : 

At the Cross Roads where ‘ Harry’s Ash’ 
Grows from the Suicide’s grave. 


‘In Ingle Dell they lock’d no door ; 
Put out no lights—at such 
A time you cling to a little thing 
That’s done for neighbourly comforting ! 
Old Gran thought she’d take Snuff no more, 
And She took thrice as much. 











‘* All night the Snow, with fingers soft, 
Kept pointing to the ground ! 

Only too well they knew ’twas there 

They had to look! but no hint where: 

And he so near! They pass’d him oft— 
Close by the white grave-mound.” 


** And did he die?” cries little Nell. 
‘No, dear.—He nestled warm. 
It seem’d the white arm round him curl'd, 
And closed him in another world: 
What other world, he could not tell, 
But, out of all the storm : 


* 7 * * 


**A long, long Night of bitter hours 
Did Willie pass.—I know 
Not how he lived. But Heaven can hold 
A life as safe as Earth can fold 
Her hidden life of fruit and flowers 
Thro’ her long trance of snow. 


‘Tis Sabbath Day. How quietly gleams 
That snow-drift o’er him driven ! 

The winds are softly laid asleep, 

Im their white snow-beds covered deep ; 

The white Clouds all so still ; it seems 
Like Sunday up in Heaven. 


**The Country-folk are passing near 
His tomb ; no tale it tells! 
Old Ploughmen in their white Smock-frocks ; 
Old Women in long Scarlet Cloaks, 
With Lad and Lass: when on his ear 
There faints a sound of Bells! 


** And looking up! a little hole 
Was melted with his breath ; 
And there a bit of God’s blue sky 
Was smiling on him like an Eye ; 
A living eye with a loving soul 

Shone in the face of Death ! 


**Oh then he shouted from his Grave, 
And, finding room to stir, 

He, tooth and nail, began to climb ; 

He clutch’d the tall bank-top this time ; 

Thrust his hand thro’ the snow to wave 
His good old Comforter ! 


***Pm here! It’s me!’ His flag they see, 
And know lost Willie’s voice ; 
They quickly answer shout for shout, 
And with their hands they dig him out, 
And carry him home.—Oh ! didn’t we 
In Ingle Dell rejoice ! 


‘* There are some tears that smile, and these 
Were wept by Woman and Man. 

But while they glisten’d in each eye, 

He pulled Grandmother’s Snuff out dry : 

Snow might cover him ; cold might freeze ; 
The Snuff was safe for Gran.” 








—————— 
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PLAIN WORDS ON 


ALL error lies in extremes. In nothing is the 
wisdom of the Gospel seen more clearly than in this 
—that its rule on every subject of duty lies evenly 
between two extremes. ‘Truth is, not negative 





| spirit, of zeal, or (in-a certain sense) of enthusiasm 
—but still, always moderate, never in extremes or 
excitements, but in wisdom and sense and sober- 
ness. 

It is so in reference to that subject which lies 
now before us. 

The body has ever been the great difficulty, the 
great cross, of philosophers. They knew not what 
to make of it. Some affected to despise it. They 
taught men, either that it was indifferent,—that 
nothing done through the body could touch the 
soul, for good or for evil,—that it might be in- 
dulged without scruple, as a mere extraneous 
adjunct to the real being, of which death would 
rid them at last, and which in the meantime might 
be allowed to have its way unregarded: or else 
that it was their natural enemy, the clog and drag 
of the soul, which it was the one business of life to 
trample upon, to punish, and to afflict, and the one 
hope of death to put away and have done with for 
ever. False religions have always made men either 
voluptuaries or else ascetics. 

Notso the Gospel. The Gospel never holds unreal 
language. And it is unreal language to tell a man 
that his body is either insignificant to him or hos- 
tile. The Gospel brings back the body to its true 
position, as one (though the less honourable) of 
the two constituent parts of man. It calls the 
body a temple—the residence of God Himself in 
man. It reveals the resurrection of the body as an 
essential condition of man’s immortality. It repre- 
sents the things done here in the body, as the sub- 
ject-matter of man’s coming judgment. And it 
makes this the one sphere of that grateful obedience 
which is the expression of man’s sense of Christ's 
mercy, that he glorify God in his body. Here is 
wisdom. The body is important: the body is 


at once a temple and an arena: the body must be 
consecrated to God’s use, the body is capable of 
showing forth God’s glory. ‘‘ Whether ye eat or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.” 

At present we are to speak of one of the humblest 
of the functions of the body, and to show how it 





I scarcely know a topic 





Christian use of food. 


indeed, not indifferent, not cold—not devoid of | 


honourable : the body is responsible: the body is | 


may be made to exemplify this universal rule. The | 
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“ Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.’’—1 Cor. x. 31. 


| more instructive, more full of reproof, or more 

generally overlooked. If these poor pages might 

be made instrumental in fixing in any mind a few |! 

| brief precepts in reference to this commonest, this | 

humblest act of the body, they will not have 

| been unproductive, they will not have been un- 
| blessed. 

I shall briefly enumerate four essential conditions | 

| of a Christian use of food. 


I.—MODERATION. 

Few persons are willing to accuse themselves of | 
excess. It is a reproach to any man to be called in- 
temperate or gluttonous. Would to God it were not 
a reproach only, but a calumny, to whomsoever 
applied! How many of the miseries of human life 
are the direct result of an immoderate, an unmode- 
rated, appetite for food or drink! Well may an 
Apostle, writing to a Christian Church, set this 
among its chief dangers, ‘‘ Be not drunk with wine, 
wherein is excess ;” place ‘‘revellings ” among the 
manifest ‘‘ works of the flesh ;” crown the “fruits 
of the Spirit” with ‘‘ temperance ;” and say, ‘* He 
that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption !” 

But moderation goes beyond the avoidance of in- 
temperance. It is seen, or else missed, at a plain 
or even a frugal table. It needs not, for its ex- 
ercise, a festive entertainment, or the company of 
a guest: three times in every day it is present or 
else absent, in the dwellings of a humble compe- 
tence, no less than in the palaces of extravagant 
wealth. 

(1) It is a moderation of quantity. There is a 
point at which appetite is appeased, and beyond 
which consequently food becomes not a necessity 
but an indulgence. How few, nevertheless, arrest 
themselves at this point, exercising an absolute 
self-control over the needless fancies of the body ! 

(2) It is a moderation of quality. There is that, 
on the table, which we like: there is that, also, 
| which is at once more wholesome and less palas 
table. I do not say that the indulgence of taste 
in these matters is in itself a sin; but I do say that 
| to this not least applies St. Paul’s wise maxim, 
| ** All things are lawful for me, but I will not be 
| brought under the power of any.” It is well, 

sometimes if not always, to assert the supremacy 
of mind over matter, by saying to oneself, “‘ This 
| I prefer, and therefore that will I take.” 
There are times when the moderation of which 
, we speak should be not habitual only, but special. 
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And it is here that I place the proper function, in 
these times, and for common men, of that duty of 
abstinence, or fasting, which none can deny to be 
often mentioned in the New Testament. ‘‘ When 
ye fast,” our Saviour says: as though this were a 
duty of the same kind, if not of equal urgency, 
with the other acts above spoken of, ‘‘ when thou 
doest thine alms,” and ‘‘ when thou prayest.” The 
same Divine Word recognizes in this abstinence a 
peculiar power in reference to one of the most 
fearful and inveterate of human maladies. ‘‘ How- 
beit this kind ” (of possession by an unclean spirit) 
‘* goeth not out but by prayer and fasting.” So strong 
indeed are the words of Scripture that few con- 
sciences are always entirely at ease in that absolute 
disuse of fasting which is characteristic (must I not 
say it?) of the Church of this country and of this 
age. 
And yet, on the other hand, for many persons, 
literal fasting is a thing impossible. It cannot be 
an acceptable sacrifice, in the sight of a merciful 
God, that tender and delicate women should sink 
to premature graves in consequence of self-inflicted 
privation. We hear sometimes of such cases, as 
the result of an almost literal forty days’ abstinence 
during the season of Lent; and we feel that a 
heavy charge lies at the door of that kind of 
doctrine which has stimulated this Moloch offering. 
And even where the persons in question are strong 
men, yet surely, here also, there may be an absti- 
nence which renders unfit alike for work and for 
devotion, and which, tried by this plain test, is 
found wanting in the essential requisites of an act 
of true and spiritual service. 

In these things, above most others, each man and 


each woman must be the judge, the sole judge, of | 
individual duty. And if there be a risk on the one | 
| side of self-sparing and self-humouring, it must not | 


be forgotten that there is a risk, perhaps not an 
equal one, on the other side, of what St. Paul calls 
a ‘* bodily exercise profitable for little.” 

But in the practice of that special moderation of 
which I have spoken, there is no such risk. <A fast- 
ing which consists in a double temperance both of 
quality and quantity, can do no man harm in body, 
| and (if it be done religiously) must do every man 


good in soul. I speak not of that spurious absti- | 


nence, which foregoes animal food, and seeks other 
nutriment at once more palatable and less whole- 
some; careless how much trouble is thus occa- 
sioned to others, or how much notice is thus drawn 
upon the act :—of such fasting I presume to say 
that it has the promise neither of this life nor of 
that which is to come. ‘Thou, when thou fastest, 
anoint thine head, and wash thy face; that thou 
appear not unto men to fast, but unto thy Father 
which is in secret: and thy Father which seeth in 
secret shall reward thee openly.” Thou, when thou 
fastest, deny thyself, not what is for health, but 
what is for appetite: neither in quantity nor in 
quality take what thou wouldest but what thou 
wantest: in all things escape notice; and let no 








eye but One perceive that self-denial which is at 
once not against health and also for religion ! 

The Christian use of food requires, first of all, 
moderation. 


II.—THANKFULNESS, 

‘* Every creature of God is good,” St. Paul says 
to Timothy, ‘“‘and nothing to be refused, if it be 
received with thanksgiving : for it is sanctified by 
the word of God ”—that word, or mandate, of God, 
which expressly gave it in the beginning for human 
food, and which now in the Gospel has added, for 
the Christian, His special blessing—‘‘and prayer.” 
Thanksgiving is the consecration of food. 

Hence that pious custom which still (thank God) 
lingers in Christian homes, of ‘‘ grace before meat.” 
Alas ! it is a mere custom, a barren form, for many. 
In great houses it has almost died out. Unless. 
there be present the chaplain of the house, or the 
clergyman of the parish, it is seldom called for, 
seldom uttered, by him who ought to be the priest. 
of his own family—the husband and father and 
master. And when grace is said, with what haste, 
what unconcern, what indifference, is it got over, or 
just suffered! Amongst us, my friends, in humbler 
life, the custom lingers—and may it linger! But 
let us think more of it—let us mean more by it! 
Let the poorest and scantiest table, if it have but 
bread upon it, be thus blessed, thus consecrated ! 
Let those who are present join in it in their hearts! 
And let the form be only expressive of a deep 
reality—our sense of God’s goodness, of His minute 
Providence, of His fatherly love! This food, here 
set before us, is the fulfilment to us, in its lowest 
meaning, of the perpetual prayer, ‘‘ Our Father, 
which art in Heaven, Give us this day our daily 
bread!” God has opened His hand once again, 
this day, and is filling all things living with plen- 
teousness. 

Such thoughts, obvious to all, are yet full of sig- 
nificance, and full of blessing. If we can once 
receive our daily food as from the hand of God; 
seeing in it His care for us, His concern in us, His 
Almighty and wonder-working power in sustaining 
the life which He first breathed ; all else will follow. 
Temperance will not be far, where thankfulness is 
present ; and the table sanctified by prayer will be 
also crowned with blessing. 

And thus we shall say, thirdly, that the Christian 
use of food implies also, 


III.— CHARITY. 

Charity in its lower, and charity also in its 
higher, working. 

(1) Our Lord entered once into a Pharisee’s house, 
and sat down to meat. ‘* When the Pharisee saw 
it, he marvelled that Christ had not first washed 
before dinner.” That sort of ceremonious and 
ceremonial formality was offensive to One whose 
eye was upon the soul. He severely reproved 
that hollow, outside purification, which was all 
that the Pharisee cared for or dreamed of. And 
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then He went on to lay down this as the true 
cleansing for a godly table; ‘‘ But rather give alms 
of such things as ye have; and behold, all things 
are clean unto you.” The real purification of food, 
He says, is almsgiving. The Christian use of food 
implies charity. Let some poor man bring his plate 
Let not others lack 


|| that you may be filled; rather let others have 


|| may both give and keep. 


In this one sense at least we 
God will bless that 


because you have! 


|| basket and that store which is shared with the 
|| needy. That barrel shall not waste—that cruse 
| shall not fail ! 


\ 


|| at table. 


(2) But let the lower charity: not be severed 
from the higher ; that charity which is the feeding 


|| of the poor, from that charity which is Christian 


love. Nowhere on this side the grave is the pre- 
sence of charity, or its absence, more visible than 
St. Paul exemplifies its working, in the 


| instance of a Christian bidden as a guest to the 


| house of an unbeliever. 


He imagines some one 


| present, whose mind is not yet enlightened as to 
| the full compass of a Christian freedom: a man, 
| who still thinks that an idol is something, and that 
| food once set before an idol must have derived 


|| defilement from that contact. 
| haps foolish, in so judging. 


He is wrong, per- 
He is wrong, and you 


know it. Yet none the less, St. Paul says, if he 


| points out to you a particular dish, and warns you 
|| against it, as containing idol meat, you must re- 


|| spect the scruple, and refrain. 


Your conscience is 


| free, but his conscience is in bondage: and your free- 
|| dom must be shown in condescending (for Christ’s 
| sake) to his bondage. A Christian man must eat with 
|| charity. Not only conscience, but even another's 
|| conscience, must be respected at your table. 


And is it not thus still? Is there any occasion 


which so strongly exercises a Christian charity, or 
| so painfully marks the absence of it, as our meeting, 
| at the stated hours of meals, with them of our own 


| household ? 


It is then, in those half-hours of un- 


| guarded intercourse, that out of the abundance of 
|| the heart the mouth speaketh. It is not in our 
| more formal attendances at public meetings or great 
|| social gatherings—then we are on our guard—then 
|| We are prepared for trial or made up for caution— 
|| it is within our own doors, it is in those seasons of 
|| unstudied relaxation which a busy life gives only at 
|| our table—that we let out all that is within, and 
|| by our words in God’s sight are either justified or 


|| this of home and of meal-times. 


else condemned. And alas! it is more often, with 
most of us, a condemning than a justifying speech, 
It is then that we 
tell our little tales of scandal, recount our petty 


|| slights and injuries, disclose our cherished anti- 
_pathies, and give vent to the murmurings or the 


| from utterance. 


profanenesses which before strangers we should fence 
Thus the conscience of others, if 
not our own, is wounded: thus opportunities are 
lost, of raising the tone, or deepening the convic- 
tions, of the nearest and dearest: thus our very 
table may become a snare to take ourselves withal, 





and that refreshment which should be for our 
health becomes to us the occasion of falling. 
The Christian use of food acquires, lastly, 


IV.—A SACRAMENTAL CHARACTER, 

I speak here of that which is intelligible only to 
the Christian. Yet to one whose life is indeed 
“hidden with Christ in God”—one who “endures | 
as seeing the Invisible,” and whose distress it is 
that his vision is so dim and his endurance so in- 
constant—it will be one mark of God’s love, and 
one link between faith and sight, if his commonest 
acts are made typical of things spiritual, and his 
most corporeal refreshments predictive of joys un- 
seen. It is thus with his use of food. Christ has 
employed that reception and digestion of bodily 
food as the emblem of the deepest and loftiest com- | 
munion which is permitted to man with his Maker. 
‘*He that eateth me”—‘‘he that eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood”—‘‘ even he shall live by 
me ”—‘‘ hath eternal life ””—‘‘ dwelleth in me and I 
in him.” Even as the stated seasons of prayer are 
linked together, for the Christian, by a chain, 
never broken, of heaven-sprung thoughts and 
heavenward aspirations ; so are the stated seasons 
of communion by the recurrence three times in 
every day of that outward act of eating and 
drinking which has been taken as the type of 
things greater, things divine. Every time that a 
Christian man sits down at his table, he is re- 
minded not of Providence only, but of grace also 
and the Spirit. That which my body needs, is 
needed by my soul also: not only one gift of life, 
but the periodical sustentation of life by Him who 
is its giver. That which I thus need, has also, in 
both parts of my nature, been provided : bread and 
wine for the body, Christ in His Holy Spirit for 
the soul. As‘I eat, let me communicate: as the 
body by bread and wine, so let the soul be 
sustained by living emanations and influences of 
grace. 

“ Two worlds are ours: ’tis only sin 
Forbids us to descry 
The mystic heaven and earth within, 
Plain as the sea and sky.” 

He who thus eats and drinks, his soul rising to 
things above, and using the very food of the body 
as the representative and remembrancer of grace, 
will indeed have completed the idea of the Christian 
participant : his enjoyments will be moderate, his 
thoughts will be thankful, his food will be conse- 
crated alike by almsgiving and by charity : he will 
have fulfilled, in his measure, each part of the re- 
quirement of the text, “‘ Whether therefore ye eat 
or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.” 


To eat and drink to God’s glory—I can almost 
hear the question rising around me—what is that? 
Is such a thing possible? This poor, corporeal, 
almost humiliating act; this sustentation of dying 
bodies with perishable food ; this fulfilling of St. 
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Paul’s disparaging maxim, ‘‘ Meats for the belly, 
and the belly for meats ; but God shall destroy both | 
it and them ;” what has it of Divine significance ? 
how, in any way, can it redound to the Divine 
glory? 

God’s “glory” is the efiluence and effulgence of 
His perfections. When the visible ‘‘ glory of the 
Lord” appeared of old before the tabernacle, or so 
filled the new-built temple that the very priests 
could not stand in it to minister, it was as the 
sign of His own presence; the symbol, suited to 
the time that then was, and to a dispensation of 
carnal ordinances, of the personal observation and 
intervention of God their God. And when in a 
later age, during the personal ministry of the Mes- 
siah, He thus addressed the sorrowing sister, ‘‘ Said 
I not unto thee, that, if thou wouldst believe, thou 
shouldst see the glory of God?” it was again the 
same idea spiritualized: it was the promise of such 
a manifestation of Divine power and love as should 
assure her that God Himself was concerned, present, 
and working. Even so, when a Christian is bidden 
to eat and drink to God’s glory, that charge means 
that he is so to eat and so to drink as to show that 
God is with him and in him of a truth. He is to 
do life’s commonest acts, he is to partake in life’s 
meanest enjoyments, in such a manner and in such 
a spirit as to remind others of God ; to make men 
say, in the estimate of his character and in the 
review of his life, That man makes heaven nearer 
to us, makes God more real to us: we can almost 
see, in him, the Divine presence; we can almost 
hear, in him, the sound of that Spirit, of whom, 





in Himself and in His mysterious workings, none 
can tell whence He cometh and whither He 
goeth. 

And is it not thus, most of all, that a Christian 
is set to glorify God below—even by manifesting, 


in small things, a spirit which is not of earth? 


Few men are set to perform great exploits in the 
cause of Christ. One or two in a generation may || 
be permitted to originate, or else to perfect—seldom 
both —a work of magnificent benevolence; the 
emancipation of a republic of slaves, or the evan- 
gelization of a continent of idolaters. A few, by 
comparison, are set to be the teachers and pastors 
of congregations ; to bear a public testimony, by 
life and doctrine, to the faith once delivered and 
the holiness always required. But all Christians 
everywhere are set to do everything—yea, to eat 
and drink—to God’s glory ; so as to remind men of 
God; so as to be to a little household, or a small 
surrounding circle, witnesses to the truth and to 
the power and to the happiness of Christ’s Gospel. 
That is the work of which the text speaks. By 
moderation, by thankfulness, by charity; by a 
faith which must shine through, and by a love 
which cannot (if it would) be concealed ; remind 
ye one another of Him in whom your life is hidden 
and from whom your life is derived! Let men see 
that it is not a mere name, to be a Christian! Let 
men see that, ‘‘if any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature ”—new in holiness, and new in happiness ! 
Let them see that faith in a Saviour gives new zest 
to life, and a new spring to nature! Let them see 
that, if a man would be strong over himself—strong 
to control, and strong to do—he must draw that 
strength from Christ: that, if a man would know 
what truthfulness is, or what love is, or what hope 
is, he must drink deeply of Christ’s Spirit! And 
thus, ‘‘ by pureness, by meekness, by the Holy 
Ghost, by love unfeigned,” let our light so shine 
before men, in the intercourse and companionship 
of daily life, that they also—our own first of all— || 
may be led, like us and with us, to glorify our || 
Father which is in heaven! 


Il.—Tue Curist1an Use oF Society. 


* And both Jesus was called, and His disciples, to the marriage.””—John ii. 2. 


‘Tr is not good that man should be alone.” A | 
life of religious contemplation—the highest life of | 
which a solitary being is capable—would leave un- 
developed some of the noblest faculties, and pre- | 
clude the attainment of that end which religion | 
itself has in view. 

Whatever glimpses are permitted to us in Scrip- 
ture of the life of Heaven, are glimpses not of a | 
solitary devotion but of social charities and common 
joys. We read not of single angels going apart to 
meditate ; of separate ‘‘spirits of just men made 
perfect ” seeking to be alone with God in a luxu- 
rious isolation ; but always of a worship as multi- 
tudinous as it is united: ‘‘an innumerable company 
of Angels,” ‘‘a general assembly and Church of the 
first-born.” ‘‘I beheld, and I heard the voice | 
of many angels round about the throne: and the | 
number of them was ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand, and thousands of thousands.” ‘‘I beheld, and 





lo, a great multitude, which no man could number, 
of all nations and kindreds and people and tongues, 
stood before the throne and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their 
hands.” ‘‘ He that sitteth on the throne shall dwell 
among them.” 

It is only sin which necessitates seclusion. We 
must go apart now, that we may bewail our separate 
transgressions, and get ourselves separately washed 
from selfish stains of evil. When we are cleansed 
from sin, and separately reunited to God, then we 
shall be all one, and need no more isolation. 

Even now, even here, in a world of sin and 
sorrow, we need not be, we are not, alone. Not 
alone in redemption: they who fell together, were 
together redeemed: ‘‘That He might gather to- 
gether in one all things in Christ.” Not alone in 
trouble: ‘‘the same afflictions are accomplished in 
your brethren that are in the world.” Not alone 
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in grace: ‘‘all these worketh that one and the self- 
same Spirit, dividing to every man severally as He 
will.” Not alone in worship: it is ‘‘ where two or 
three are gathered together in Christ’s name,” that 
He Himself is ‘‘there in the midst of them.” Not 
alone in Sacraments: ‘‘ By one Spirit are we all 
baptized into one body:” ‘‘ We being many are 
one bread, and one body ; for we are all partakers 
of that one bread.” Not alone, certainly, in the 
end and object of all these gifts: ‘‘ Till we all come, 
in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, unto a perfect man.” 

And as in the highest things of all, so in those 
which appertain more closely to this life, God has 
not willed that His creatures should be alone. His 
holy ordinance of marriage was instituted, amongst 
other purposes, for this—‘‘ the mutual society, help, 
and comfort that the one ought to have of the 
other, both in prosperity and adversity.” Every 
relation which springs out of this—the tie which 
binds children to parents, brothers to sisters, kin- 
dred to kindred—is an illustration, in its measure, 


|| of the same Divine principle, ‘‘ It is not good that 


the man should be alone.” 

Even thus is it in those departments of human 
intercourse, which arise more entirely out of choice 
and will. Every self-formed friendship, every little 
knot and circle of common acquaintances, bears 
witness, listened to or unnoticed, to the importance 
of the same truth, and to the ever-present operation 
of the same guiding and ruling Hand. ‘‘Society,” 
in its most conventional sense—not as expressing 
the social state generally, but the meetings of kins- 
men, neighbours, and friends, for the refreshment 
of mind and body at a common table—is a thing 
not unnoticed, not unsanctioned, by Him who made 
us; not beyond the reach of Christian duty ; not 
unworthy of an emphatic mention in ‘‘ the courts 
of the Lord’s House” and in the solemn gatherings 
of His people. 

We are to speak upon ‘‘the Christian use of 
Society ;”” meaning by ‘‘ Society” the thing last 
mentioned ; the social converse, the friendly inter- 
course, the neighbourly visits and reunions, of this 
world. 

And the very subject implies that society (in this 
sense) is lawful, and has a use. I know that it has 
an abuse too. But so have all God’s gifts. Food, 
exercise, toil, affection, speech, influence, genius 
itself, each has its abuse in a thousand forms of evil : 
yet none but a madman therefore proscribes it: to 
regulate is not to discard. Nay, we cannot if we 
would. What God gives we must take; the only 
question is, how? in what spirit? for use, or for 
abuse? A man who pretends to discard really uses, 
but uses amiss. The talent in the napkin was put 
there by human hands ; hands which chose to use 
it in this way, when they ought to have used 
it in that. It is so with the matter before us. 
When a Christian man says, ‘‘I do not think it 
right to go into society,” he often means, ‘‘I choose 


my society differently : I live in a little select circle : 





I visit only congenial persons ; persons with whom 
it is no effort to be good, because they are already 
serious, already pious, already exemplary.” Few 
men are wholly out of society: it may differ in 
extent, in kind, in opinion, as much as in rank or 
wealth : but you will generally find, the man goes || 
somewhere, and some one comes intohim. Thatis | 
the essence of society. And therefore, Isay it again, | 
the subject is for all, and all know that society 
has its use as well as its abuse. 

We are to think then of the use, the Christian use, 
of society. How large and wide, how important a 
meditation! When we think how much influence 
social converse has, and must have, upon beings like 
us, for good or evil; far, far more, practically, than 
books, or lectures, or sermons, or even things more 
sacred still; we may well ask ourselves, How am 
I using this powerful engine? how far am I either 
doing good, or receiving good, when I am in the 
company of others? and how can I learn that art, that 
Christian art, of which I read in Scripture and in the 
lives of saints, of turning even my social converse to 
God’s glory? ‘‘ The Christian use of Society.” 

Much harm is done by pitching too high the note 
of discourse on such a subject. Let us rise gradu- 
ally. God, who gave us food, God, who gave us 
society, designed each for a humbler as well as for 
a higher purpose. ‘‘ Wine to make glad the heart 
of man; bread to strengthen man’s heart”—this 
first: and then out of this, wine to make man 
thankful; bread to make man bountiful: and then 
out of this, wine to commemorate the out-poured 
blood ; bread to show forth the Saviour’s body, and 
to invest the commonest necessity of existence with 
something of a sacramental glory. Even so with 
this other thing—the use of society. 

It was ordained, first of all, for simple relaxa- 
tion. Yes, we have missed the point of all, if we 
would make sovial converse laborious. It is the 
rest, it is not the work, of life. A busy brain must 
have its remission. The bow cannot be always 
bent. Grudge not, for God grudges not, to a 
working man, of high or low estate, his hour of 
simple refreshment, while he partakes of his 
Maker’s blessings, and practises those lower 
charities which are the solace and the brightness 
of a Christian home. A man who goes into society 
bent upon innocent relaxation, will seldom be a 
mischievous man there: he will soften down harsh- 
nesses and smooth away roughnesses, he will alle- 
viate gloom and exorcize ill-temper, if he does not 
actually raise a thought towards God, or speak one 
word directly in a Saviour’s praise. 

Yet there is, surely, a more excellent way. 
There is such a thing as a Christian use of society 
which finds in it more than mere relaxation. 
Improvement—self-improvement, and mutual im- 
provement—just that which Holy Scripture calls 
‘‘ edification,” or the building up of man, stone by 
stone, as it were, into an eternal temple of God— 
even this is not beyond the ambition of a Christian 
man in social converse with his fellows. 
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i. Let us put the matter first negatively. Be- 
ware of doing harm in society. Yes, the word may 
|| be a strong one, in reference to the social gatherings 
of a little neighbourhood of professed Christians ; 
| strong, yet not too strong. 
| (1) Pride may come there. Our Saviour noted as 
|| one of the crying sins of the Pharisee, his love of 
the ‘chief rooms (places) at feasts.” How often 
have we seen the same vice literally exemplified in 
His own professed disciples! A whole evening has 

| been spoilt, sometimes a friendship has been sacri- 
|| ficed, by reason of a little slight (often a mere over- 
sight) in the marshalling of the guests. ‘‘Sucha 
| person went out before me.” This, in one who goes 
to Church, and hears his Saviour say, ‘‘ When thou 
|| art bidden of any man to a wedding, sit not down 
|| inthe highest room!” Beware of those false dis- 
| ciples, who love the foremost seats in Church, and 
|| the chief places at feasts ! 

(2) And vanity may come there. Vanity of 
|| dress, vanity of face, vanity of manners, and 
| vanity of conversation. We come, not to give 
|| pleasure, but to please. Souls have been lost in 
| society. They acquired there the habit of turning 
|| everything to account, for one end—that of self- 
display. The lust of agreeableness—so little re- 
| moved, to the eye of man, from a virtue, from the 
| desire of making others happy, yet to the eye of 
God so widely, soimmeasurably, different—how has 
| it enthralled, how has it led captive, men and 
| women born for nobler things! To be a good 
| talker—to bea clever jester—to be a pungent story- 
teller—to be a desired element in general conversa- 
| tion—these things have become an ambition, an 
| aim and goal of life, just as others have found it in 
riches or in honours. In a slight degree, on a small 
scale, who has not felt them? 

(3) Pride may come, and vanity—and alas! 
| charity may not come there. It comes not, or it 
| stays not, where scandal is; where discussion of 
other men’s matters, other men’s conduct, other 
|| men’s characters, is; where idle tales, purposeless 
| at best, probably but one-third true, more than 
| possibly false to the core, are retailed, commented 
upon, and laughed over, though the appearance of 
the person discussed would instantly silence and 
abash the loudest ! These things are the unchristian 
use of society. 

(4) And there is another formidable danger. 
Even reverence (as well as charity) may be wanting 
in our social converse. How often has a jest pointed 
and winged by Scripture—a ludicrous quotation, or 
a humorous allusion to a verse of the Bible— 
planted in some memory an association not to be 
lost, ruinous to the future use, in private or public 
devotion, of a whole text or context of Inspiration ! 
How has the manner or the conduct of some good 
man been held up to the ridicule of neighbours 
whom his example should profit, or perhaps his 
ministry edify! These are among the dangers, to 
young and light spirits, against which the Christian 
use of society must jealously guard itself. 








ii. But in all watchings against evil there should 
be a positive striving after good. It is not by 
encountering our enemies in detail, that we best 
overcome them, whether in speech or in life. Let 


the negative have its positive. Leta high aim and | 
a Christian motive go with us into society, and we | 
shall not be there like men armed for self-defence | 
or chained against offending, but rather as free and | 
large-hearted friends, fearing no evil because God is | 


with them. 


If we would exclude pride and vanity, unchari- | 
tableness and irreverence, from our social gather- | 
ings, each one of us must set himself, by a firm and | 


consistent purpose, not only to do no harm there, 
but to do and to receive good. We must go ag 
Christians. Earnest prayer for a special blessing 
will be the preliminary and the safeguard of all. 
We will leave it to God to fulfil the prayer : we will 
not prescribe to Him in what way, by what word, 
or to whom particularly, He shall be pleased to 
make us a blessing. For indeed the blessings left 
behind him by a true Christian in his visit to a 


company of friends, are various as well as manifold. . 
There are hearts to bless him in his going, lives to | 
be the better for his coming. These things are of | 
the Lord. Where He dwells, He shines. The soul | 


that is in communion with Him, will always (even 
unawares) let something of the Divine light 
through. 


(1) The desire and the prayer for God’s blessing | 


will fulfil itself most often in undesigned and un- 
studied ways. A Christian man in society does not 


always talk of sacred things. He never forces reli- | 
gious conversation. ‘‘There is a time for all things.” 
An easy and natural interchange of thought and | 


feeling on passing topics, is, he thinks, more suit- 
able to these hours of relaxation, than the intro- 
duction of those deeper truths which are yet at the 
bottom of his heart all the time, and by which, even 
on common subjects, he guides his judgment. Now 
and then honesty may require of him the frank 
avowal of a more directly Christian sentiment. 
Now and then he must express, with all courtesy, 
his dissent from some antichristian maxim. Even 
the world knows how to despise a Christian who is 
ashamed of Christ. Even the world expects a man 
to be true to his colours, and is far more likely to 
be disgusted by cowardice than alienated by courage. 
But these collisions are rare comparatively in such 
companies as are likely to invite a Christian. More 
often he is called rather—and it is no easy duty— 
to judge as a Christian, and to speak as a Christian, 
upon matters not religious. Matters upon which 
many are contented to fling off a light and casual 
comment, to express an opinion showy and super- 
ficial rather than wise or true, he desires to view 
sensibly and even gravely, mindful of principles, 
issues, and destinies, involved everywhere (Christ 
being the teacher) in the daily occurrences of na- 
tional, local, or individual life. ‘‘If any man 
speak,” St. Peter says, ‘‘let him speak as it were 
oracles of God;” such words (he seems to say) as 
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have truth in them and faith and wisdom, how- 1. Holy Scripture abounds in exhortations to the 
'| ever common the topics to which they appear to | exercise of an open-handed hospitality. And even 
|| have regard. if some of these should refer to the reception of 
With a conscience free from any yoke of bondage | strangers properly so called, in lands where inns 
|| as to the subjects of converse, the Christian man | were few, and in days when no public provision was 
|| dreads especially that kind of religious discourse | made by law for the destitute ; still there remains 
| which he has found by experience both delusive | at least the example of Him who ‘“‘came (unlike His 
| and mischievous. In days of doctrinal controversy, | forerunner) eating and drinking,” whose first mi- 
'| when the solemn topics of Regeneration, Inspira- | racle was wrought at a wedding-feast, and whose | 
|| tion, or the Life of Jesus, are made the property | habit it was to accept hospitality by whomsoever 
of every social table, he studiously keeps himself | offered. St. Paul says expressly, with reference 
from bandying argument on matters which ought | to common entertainments, ‘If any of them 
to be, because sacred, secret. He knows that it | that believe not bid you to a feast, and ye be dis- 
is not.thus that truth is sought, nor, if sought, posed to go, whatsoever is set before you eat, ask- 
found. These things are of the closet, not the | ing no question for conscience sake.” The days 
banqueting-room ; and if men even wonder why | were not yet come, when it was thought necessary, 
he is silent, perhaps that very wonder may have | or right, for a Christian to isolate himself altogether 
in it the germ of reflection and of reverence. | even from the most uncongenial society. With 
In short, he suspects the reality of religious | heathen friends St. Paul contemplates such an asso- 
conversation, almost in proportion to its profes- | ciation. It may be right for an individual Chris- 
sion. He has so often found it, on examination, | tian to exercise his own reflection and judgment 
to be nothing more than the discussion of a/| upon the desirableness of promiscuous society for 
preacher, or the analysis (seldom favourable) of | him ; but assuredly there is no encouragement in 
a character, that he has learnt to adhere for the | Scripture for that sweeping condemnation of all in- 
most part to matters humbler in pretension, but | tercourse with the less serious, which is made by 
perhaps on that very account more Christian in | some modern systems of doctrine the very test and 
their tone. touchstone of a decided Christianity. It may be un- 
(2) There are many ways besides this, in which | safe for me—I cannot trust myself :—that is my re- 
he can speak and influence for his Master. Some- | proach: but it is no proof of a general duty ;— 
times he finds opportunity in society, to interest | another may go, and find God with him. Only let 





others in a tale of pitiable distress, or in the inau- him take heed how he goes: only let him remember 


guration of some great work of charity. Without | that he has God with him! 
forcing upon others, with tiresome pertinacity, 2. “Be not forgetful,” says the Epistle to the 
his own favourite project, he can at least win them | Hebrews, ‘‘to entertain strangers: for thereby some 
towards any enterprise of his, by the charm of a | have entertained angels unawares.” If I would 
thoroughly Christian and therefore powerfully at- | express in one word that which I would desire to 
tractive spirit. Sometimes a word, or scarcely a | be the effect of a Christian man’s presence in com- 
word, of his, will not only check the running | mon society, I would choose my description from 
| down of some maligned character, but even rec- | hence. Let this be the feeling with which the con- 
tify the misapprehension from which slander had | verse terminates. ‘‘That man did not force religion 
started. Such men are the peacemakers, as well | upon us: he did not once introduce the name of 
as the salt, of society: there are those, you know | Christ, he did not once moralize upon human frail- 
it well, before whom malevolence is dumb, or | ties, he did not once enquire of us how our hopes 
|, (what is better still) lulled for the moment into | stood for eternity. But we felt, as we were with 
kindliness. Such an office is indeed an ambition | him, that we were in a good atmosphere ; we could 
for a Christian! saintlier far than any seclusion | not have uttered before him any low or unworthy 
into which disappointment with the world, self- | language; we were conscious of being kinder and 
| reproach or self-misgiving, ever drove the man who | more charitable, graver at once and yet happier, 
would be safe for heaven ! than usual; we felt ourselves encouraged and 
And sometimes, in the privacy of a crowded re- | drawn onwards, not daunted nor chilled, by the 
|| ception-room, a work yet more decisive has been | sight of that excellence ; he evidently regarded him- 
| wrought for Christ. That which could not, without | self as of like passions with us, and seemed 
obtrusiveness, have been said at, the table, hasbeen | to say to us, almost in the Apostle’s words, 
uttered, with salutary, with saving power, to an | ‘ Brethren, I beseech you, be as Iam; for I am as 
individual guest. The blessing of God, sought | ye are.’ We would fain see him again, and hear 
beforehand in secret, has been given in a way not | words from him of deeper import. We would ask 
looked for to him who watched for the opening. | how he became that which he is—how we too may 
How sad to have lost, by reserve or coldness, the | become so. The spirit which is in him is evidently 
opportunity which prayer had sought! These are | not of this world ; yet neither is it that remote and 
among the mysteries of grace: for these things, | unamalgamable thing which we have always fancied 
amongst others, the Christian use of society must | to be religion.” ‘‘ Angels unawares” have been 
find place and room. entertained in that dwelling, and yet no one says, 
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like Manoah, ‘‘ We shall die because we have seen 
God.” The presence was a human presence: and 
in that humanity lay the very charm and sweetness 
of its godliness. 

3. ‘*There was a marriage in Cana of Galilee ; 
and the mother of Jesus was there. And both Jesus 
was called, and His disciples, to the marriage.” 
And, when there, He disdained not to share the 
simple festivity ; and when they wanted wine, He 
even wrought a miracle for its supply. Surely there 
was an example in all this, as well as an evidence. 
Surely His disciples are still called, and may still 
go as His disciples, to the marriage-feasts of earth ! 
And when there, they may remember Him, and pray 
Him to be with them. He disdains not to refresh 
them by this human converse, after work done for 
Him in harvest or battle-field. This is one of the 
‘tables spread for them in the wilderness,” that they 
may go forth with a more cheerful countenance to 
the toils and struggles of to-morrow. Let them 
think, as they sit there, how Jesus, when he was 
upon earth, sat at the tables alike of scoffing Phari- 


sees and loving Marthas ; cheered there the hearts | 





of self-accusing sinners by His words of grace ; re- 
buked (if need were) the inhospitable taunts even 
of His host ; but never forgot, in either aspect, the 
one all-embracing truth, that He came there as 
the Regenerator of the lost, the Friend of the 
fallen, the Saviour of sinners! Whatever could 
win back one soul to the God and Father of spirits, 
was suitable to His mission, be it here or there! 
He who was in His place in the synagogue of 
Capernaum, by the well of Sychar, in the loving 
home of Bethany, yea, upon the bitter cross itself 
—was in His place also in the social haunts of 
men, where for once He rested Himself from His 
toils, in the temperate use of God’s creatures, and 
in the interchange of kindly thought and human 
sympathy. ‘‘Go and do thou likewise!” Follow 
Him, whose thou art, into the resting homes, as 
along the toilsome highways, of earth. Jn all be one: 
aman, and a Christian man: humble and charitable, 
“considering thyself”; brave and faithful, as 
** looking unto Christ.” So shall thy common con- 
verse be the best of Sermons:—men shall ‘‘ take 
knowledge of thee that thou hast been with Jesus.” 








PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
By ISAAC TAYLOR. 
V.—SOME OF THE COSTS OF WAR, FROM 1795 TO 1805. 


Great events, in the historical sense, have their | still be thought of as possible. 
interpretation, millions of times repeated, in the 


incidents of the private life of the people. 
it is as to those heavings of national feeling which 
governments watch with anxiety, and which they 
sometimes yield to, and sometimes control. But, 
in the world of national feeling, there are times 
when the ripple is the parent of the wave, and 
when the swell of the ocean is the aggregate of 
millions of these ripples. It is so, that while the 
sun aud the moon lift the tides of the ocean, it is 
the rain-drops, one by one, that flood provinces 
and break up dykes. 

If, now, with a little effort, I recall the home- 
talk and the ordinary social-intercourse talk of the 
years intervening between 1795 and 1805, the pro- 
duct of such chance recollections is to this effect— 
that a great change had come upon the mass 
of the people, in the course of those years. It was 
not newspaper leaders, speaking in the name of 
parties—it was not parliamentary eloquence, on the 
side, either of the ministry or of the opposition, 
that had thus swayed the middle-class millions :— 
it was the unsophisticated, and the strong, plain 
sense, of the British people that, in view of the 
facts before it, had produced at least a temporary 
oblivion of old discords, and had led to a fixed con- 
viction that—cost what it might—war with France 
must be carried on until its chief—the one enemy— 
the one implacable adversary, had been overthrown 
—if indeed so blessed an issue of the contest might 


stance that might readily be named, has there been 
And so | 





| English mind ? 


In no other in- 


any such individualising of a people’s hatred and 
(not dread, but) resolute antagonism, as this of 
which Buonaparte (not then thought of as Napo- 
leon) had become the object. | Not merely was this 
Buonaparte, whether as first consul, or as emperor, 
an enemy, because he was chief of a nation then at 
war with England, but because, in his purposes and 
his personal dispositions, so far as these had become 
conspicuous in his public course, he showed himself || 
to be the antithesis and the negation of every 
quality which, with the English people, was, or 
might be, the object of admiration or of esteem 
—whether in friend or enemy. This portentous 
Abaddon was, in a sense, a comprehensive contra- 
diction of themselves, as to their feelings, their pur- 
poses, their will and thought. This English people, 
always accessible to reason, would acknowledge them- 
selves to be, and to have been, blameworthy often ; 
or, as we may say, right and wrong by turns. But 
this one man—their implacable enemy—had shown 
himself to be shameless in wrong-doing, even with 
a steadfast consistency. Nations and their govern- 
ments are swayed, this way and that way, by im- 
pulses, for the better or the worse ; but as to this 
man, he never erred from his one purpose—he never 
belied the cold marble of his soul. 

In what manner, then, did this universal feel- 
ing toward their implacable enemy touch the 
How touch it in inner circles ?— 





— 



































| forgotten. 
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how touch it in recesses, beyond the orbits of the | are shut. Four or five hundred* of the smartest 


primary planets of the political heavens? 


There was now an end, almost, of 
the absurd dislikes that had been noised under these 


obsolete names. ‘‘Revolutionary doctrines,” ‘‘French | 


principles,” and other analogous terrors, were nearly 
Imputations of treason were no longer 
hurled about in towns and hamlets. Even theological 


| and ecclesiastical jealousies were on the wane. The | 
English people had at length come (95 and onward) 


to blend into one their fears and their hopes, 
their purposes and labours, their patience under 
burdens, and their fixed resolves. 

It was quite true that there were then, as there 
are now, (for human nature holds fast, not only to 
her species, but to her varieties)—there was then the 


|| denomination of the contraries—some out of Parlia- 


ment, and some in it ;—there were the un-English 
English :—there were the incurable admirers of this 
modern Tamerlane—even of this hero who had 
already trampled so gloriously upon crowns, and who 
threatened (or promised) to cross the channel ‘‘ for 
the redress of the people’s wrongs.” England had 


|| her patriots of this obverse stamp; there were the 
| declaimers on platforms ; and beside these, in home 


circles, there were the bilious, and the dyspeptic, 
and the whimsical. But these paradoxical folk 
were everywhere the few: the many were bet- 
ter-minded. Even the remote prospect of invasion 
had in a moment fused the people into a mass ; and 


| then, three years later, after this alarm had passed 
| away, it had come to be felt that, nowhere through- 





out the wide world could there be a safe refuge for 
liberty and right, for homes and peace, so long as 
this man led the conscripts of France. Was this 
cessation of the heats of political and religious con- 
troversy consequent upon a better teaching, or of 
the progress of intelligence? Had a new and better 
understanding of things thus brought the people to 
unanimity ?—not so. It was Napoleon Buonaparte ; 
it was he that had done us this seasonable service ! 
It could not be affirmed sixty years ago that any 
one of those thorny controversies, political or reli- 


|| gious, which have split England into parties, had 
then been brought to a conclusion. If you had 


written a book, or had put forth a pamphlet, on any 
matter of disputation, you would speedily have got 
yourself answered ; yes, a dozen times over refuted, 
and your misunderstandings of the argument trium- 
phantly exposed. But now, while these many heads 
of argument were left where we find them, we may 
look from a window in the High Street, Colchester. 
Again, it is a Fast Day, a day ‘appointed by 
Government,” and thére will be divine service in 
the churches. A prayer, proper for the occasion, 
has been printed, and yesterday was put in the shop 
windows ; a prayer prepared by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, ‘‘ by command of his Majesty.” The 
drum has beat up and down the town; the shops 


| finished, the red-coats turn out of St. James’s. 
| inspiriting fife does its office ; the volunteers. tread 





This | men of all classes obey the call in due costume, 
question might be answered by merely stating the |and are marshalled in the High Street. 
fact that it had availed to obliterate the angry | 
| disagreement between jacobinical and anti-jacobi- 
| nical neighbours. 


Off 


| they go, stepping it well, shoulder to shoulder 


—foot to foot—like brethren—like Britons—like 
men that have homes and a country to defend 
—like men who, if it must be so, will meet 
a ruthless enemy on their coast, and with their 
bodies will stop his way inland. Divine service 
The 


it well to this music, and return to their homes, 
some to their dinners; others, hungry too, to a 
conscientious slice of dry bread and a glass of water. 
In the evening, some of the red-coats and epaulets 
betake themselves to what was their wonted place 
of worship. 

The preacher at that place of worship, so I happen 
to know, is the one referred to in a letter before 
me: it has no date of the year, but circumstances 
adverted to therein fix it for 1803. 

“.... I amsorry I cannot this week (execute 
some commissions); yesterday, you know, was Fast 
Day. To-morrow I hope to send you by carrier 
what you ask for... . And now for news. All here 
is perfectly quiet ; but no thinking people at all 
doubt our being invaded ; but as to the success (of 
an invasion) there are various opinions. The foolish 
and uninformed, which, you know, in this place are 
many, now laugh at the late alarm—laugh at those 
who have left yé town; laugh at General Craig ; 
laugh at everything, and think all as safe and 
secure as if they were in the Garden of Eden: sure, 
this is not one of those awful calms before a storm. 
Certain it is, that General Craig is still indefati- 
gable in spite of all laughing. The butter-market 
is being walled up to make a guard-house, and 
everything goes on with the utmost vigour.... 

‘*. . Yesterday was the Fast Day, and the volun- 
teers, the mayor, &c., went to St. James's to hear 
Mr. Round, who preached from yé Maccabees! (a 
strange thing in the hearing of nonconformists. ) 
Your Father entered more seriously and earnestly 
than heretofore into yé spirit of the Fast. He took 
a slice of bread at breakfast, and no dinner. I took 
no breakfast, save a glass of water, and very little 
dinner ; no cloth was laid, and every body was 
very compliant. Your father and brother went to 
the Round meeting in the morning. + In the afternoon 
we read Scripture and had prayers at home. In the 
evening there was a lecture at our place. I chose 
the text,—it was this,—David’s words to Goliath of 
Gath: ‘Thou comest to me with a sword, a shield, 
and a spear, but I came to thee in yé name of yé 
Lord God of Hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, 





*I do not remember what might be the volunteer 
muster at Colchester at that time, but may guess it as 
many at least as over three hundred. 

tT The homely octagon of that puritanic era has lately 
given its site toa sumptuous medieval structure, which 
itself curiously illustrates the changes of opinion, of feel- 
ing, of taste, which have come upon us all. 
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whom thou hast defied.’ It was a wonderful dis- 
course; the people entreated that it might be 
printed, and offered to be at the expense of printing 
it. The comparison between Goliath of Gath and 
Buonaparte was ingenious. Goliath has three sig- 
nifications—revolution, captivity, and passing over. 
He dwelt some time on his arms, his target, his 
spear like a weaver’s beam, compared with the 
amazing preparations now making to invade us: 
on the Lord as the God of Hosts, exhorting to trust 
on him as such. He feared, should they (the 
French) make the attempt, many of our dear coun- 
trymen would wallow in their blood, and expressed 
himself in the most affectionate terms to those of 
the volunteers now before him in their uniforms, 
praying the Lord of Hosts to cover their heads in 
the day of battle.”*.... 

This preacher is loyal, and he is a true English- 
man. He exhorts citizen soldiers to repel the 
enemy, and, if need be, to die in doing so. Me 


commends them to the care of God—‘‘the Lord of | 


Hosts.” This Goliath was indeed informed of the 
mere fact that England had thus armed her people, 
and was ready to encounter him on her shores ; 
but he did not know, nor could he have been made 
to understand it if it had been told him, that the 
400,000 that lately had been trained to arms were 
sample thousands of the millions of a people who 
have known how to disagree among themselves, 
without revolution, and how to arm and to fight, as 
with one soul, when an enemy tells them he 
grudges them their welfare, and swears—by Ma- 
homet—that he will come across channel and spoil it! 

To what extent, in other places throughout the 


country, the volunteer movement took effect in a | 


practical manner, I know nothing more than what is 
affirmed in the histories of the time. In the town 


of which I then knew something, the volunteer | 
corps had the advantage of receiving its martial | 


education under the eye of a large regular army, 
and benefited often by the presence and advice of 
experienced officers. The general in command at 
Colchester, General Craig, took care to keep the 
volunteers on the alert. Once and again in the 
winter nights of 1803 the readiness of these citizen 
soldiers to turn out at short notice was put to the 
proof. Everybody wakes up at two in the morning, 
or thereabouts; the drum beats to muster, from 
street to street. Within half an hour the roll 


if any, that lag behind. At the moment no one 
knew whether this muster in the dark was a feint 
only, or a reality. The experiment of a fictitious 
alarm was not carried to the extent of firing the 
beacons anywhere, for this would, in a night, have 





* The preacher of this ‘“‘wonderful discourse” was one of 
those—perhaps not many—who never preached from a 
text, Old Testament or New, without first looking to 
‘the original’’—Hebrew or Greek. But at that ante- 
critical time it was Parkhurst, not Gesenius, that was 
the authority in Hebrew. ‘The etymologies above-men- 
tioned may be traced to Parkhurst. Gesenius recognises 
one of them only—“ Goliath—exilium, exul.’’ 








| a case, the billeting on the town’s-people would, 


| family to some inland place of refuge. 
is called at the place of meeting, and there are few, | 





carried terror from county to county, until England 
would have been in a blaze all over. These fire | 
alarms, erected on many elevations in 1803, have 
left their names—‘‘ Beacon Hill ”—on peaceful spots 
where alarms of war have quite been forgotten, 
even by men of years. In those years there were 
some who acquired the habit— a habit not since lost 
—of looking out, the last thing, toward the Beacon 
Hill—glad to see that it is not sending its spire of 
flame heavenward! At this time well may we re- 
joice in thinking of our far better means of knowing, 
from moment to moment, what may be doing every- 
where else. 

I have never gone through the experiences of a 
siege ; but I remember occasions when things far | 
less terrible than the plunge of a bomb through the 
roof were apprehended as if they were very serious 
calamities. So, especially, was the constantly- 
expected annoyance of the quartering of troops 
upon the town’s-people of garrison towns. It had 
again and again been notified to us that this might | 
become unavoidable at Colchester. ‘* What!” 
asked the good wife in her dismay, “what! do || 
they say that we must prepare to take in half-a- 
dozen or a dozen soldiers? Is it possible that | 
such a thing as this can be intended? Can’t we 
get ourselves excused—can’t we be allowed to pay 
a fine instead?” ‘‘ No,” was the answer, ‘‘ nobody | 
can be excused or exempted—we must all share 
and share alike; but there will be a short notice 
if this is to be done.” If at any moment a | 
concentration of troops at this military centre, 
beyond the capacity of the barracks and the 
public-houses in the town to admit them, had been 
ordered by the military authorities, then, in such 








without hesitation or remorse, have been resorted 
to. Rich and poor must have given up their rooms 
and their beds ; each housekeeper, according to an 
assessment, which the mayor and justices would 
have sanctioned and enforced, must turn “host” | 
to these intruders. It was, I think, the prospect 
of this probable and much dreaded visitation—this 
avalanche of discomfort— coming down upon the | 
sacredness of Home, quite as much as the expecta- | 
tion of a French invasion, that induced more than 
a few families in the town to vacate their houses, | 
or to remove at least the younger members of the 
There is 
always something of a tacit comparison, or 4 
thought of an alternative, in the feeling with which | 
we submit ourselves to inconveniences, or endure 
privations. If it be only a pic-nic lunch, one | 
manages without a fork, or one borrows a knife 
from a neighbour, or uses his glass. But when an 
enemy is in hot pursuit, all sorts of shifts are put 
up with, so only that we get out of the reach of 
grape shot and sabres. So it was, I remember, in | 
those days of expected invasion. Families accus- 
tomed—if not to luxuries—to everything proper, 
did put up with much less than they were used to, 
and took patiently, or even cheerily, the lack of 
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comforts and the default of servants. A good 
discipline it is, sometimes to pass through—even 
this inroad upon our ordinary requirements. 

Late in the autumn of 1803, and at the moment 
of the exodus of several families from Colchester, it 
so happened that a good house in the remote town 
already referred to, was paying no rent, nor was 
likely soon to find a tenant. This circumstance 
was a leading inducement to make it a place of 
refuge for the family, or for a moiety of it, until 
the dark cloud of invasion should have blown over. 
A consideration not of small importance, was this 
which I have now mentioned—namely the probable 
discomfort, and the domestic confusion, and the 
mischiefs of the billet. This was a constant dread. 
In prospect of so great an annoyance, it would in- 
deed be well that at least the younger members of 
the family should be safe away. 

The flight in this instance was effected in the 
mood proper to such an occasion: and, moreover, 
| in the mode as to conveyances proper to it ; not as 
when now-a-days paterfamilias sends off wife, 
children and servants to Brighton or elsewhere. 
| Anyway, anyhow, all was well, if only all was safe 
—if only asupplementary home was actually reached 
| and was made available for those who at a later 
| time might need it. So I find it in a family letter 
of this date. ‘‘ We are all safe and well this 
| morning, which is a matter to me both of thankful- 
ness and surprise. We had indeed a sorry journey. 
So many inside, and all in tears. The women were 
soldiers’ wives, who had just taken leave of their 
husbands, not knowing whether they should ever 
meet again. It was long before they had dried up 
their tears. Most of the women had a baby on her 
knees. As it grew dark we suffered indeed! The 
roads bad, and the van so overloaded that we quite 
expected to break down; the horses tired; the 
drivers frightened, and you may be sure that the pas- 
sengers were so. Nevertheless at half-past nine we 
alighted at cur friend’s hospitable door, everything 
ready for us, and they would not allow us to go on 
to our own house. We have been this morning to 
| see to the unpacking of things. The little parlour, 
with a nice fire, though unfurnished, looks very 
comfortable, and we are quite in good spirits. Our 
garden is a wild paradise. What noble willows !” 

A house large enough for a large family was now 
to be occupied only in three or four rooms, and these 
slenderly furnished. This ‘‘ wild wilderness ””—the 
garden—abutted (as above said) upon ‘‘ Clay. Com- 
mon ”—desolate enough in its aspect. Next door a 
good house (above mentioned also) was unoccupied : 
the street, no longer busy and noisy as formerly, for 
in the lapse of time spinning and weaving had almost 
ceased, or had retreated still further into recesses. 
Within the same time also the heats of party feeling 
had almost entirely blown off, as a consequence of 
that national unanimity which the war with France 
had induced. Some friendships had survived, and 
now were refreshed by this renewed intercourse. 

**Yet I own,” so says the head and mistress of 





this offset household, ‘‘I enjoyed my residence in 
the old spot exceedingly. Being in our own house | 
and for so long a time, I began to imagine myself 
once more an inhabitant ; and it was not without 
pain that I took leave of a place that will ever be 
dear to me.” 

Throughout this winter of alarm the exiles made 
their quiet time available in some modes which have 
since borne fruit,'and have continued to bear fruit 
now these sixty years, far and wide ; and no doubt 
the discipline had its beneficial results to those that 
passed through it. Some, whom I remember, had 
come forth from experiences of a different kind ; | 
but in any case the same discipline issues in accord- | 
ance with the disposition it finds. Among those | 
who, in or about ’92, had fled their country in the | 
belief that its doom was near at hand, I have men- 
tioned one family to whom the transplantation had 
proved itself to have been in every way auspicious. 
Thus writes a member of a family that had emi- 
grated seven years before this exodus from Col- 
chester. 

‘* Everything may here be obtained that a reason- 
able person can desire. A happy climate (New 
England) good government, and good society. 
Where can there be a more delightful country?... 
but remember that I am in Connecticut, and itis | 
the New England states only which I refer to. || 
There are doubtless persons who visit the country | 
with a determination to be displeased with every- | 
thing,—and so determined, they generally succeed. | 
There are others who visit it, whose fertile imagi- || 
nations had painted it superior to the reality, and | 
these also return to England in disgust.” 

So it was in an instance which this retreat from | 
Colchester to Lavenham brings to recollection. A 
sort of parsonage in an adjoining street, the resi- | 
dence of the dissenting minister of the place, was | 
at this time occupied by a family lately returned, | 
disappointed and disgusted, from the very country | 
of which the writer above cited speaks so favour- || 


ably, and asks :—‘‘ Where can there be a more de- || 


lightful country?” But the good and good-natured || 
man and his wife who had twice crossed the At- | 


lantic, went out under an illusion of which he and || 


his partner had thoroughly disabused themselves | 
before they embarked on the return voyage. In 
everything their notions were aristocratic, and their || 
usages were those of the property class. Republican 
notions and practices were abhorrent to them. 

Notwithstanding those inconveniences, and that | 
insolence of servants which to some emigrants were || 
insupportable, those who in truth had done well || 
to leave their country, made fortunes easily in 
America. While some who perhaps might also 
have gone forth, staid to pass through those 
severities of difficulty which the war taxes and 
the almost extinction of some sources of income 
brought upon them, and which weighted them 
down_through long years afterwards. 

The terror of invasion had quite passed away in 
1804. Families that had left their homes returned, 
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and things resumed their wonted aspect. Personal 
recollections—just at this point of time, stand en- 
riched by one recollection, not to advert to which in 
a brief paragraph, would seem like doing a wrong. 
—To whose guidance, control and vigilance, was it 
that the parents had entrusted this off-set of the 
family? It was to one who then had not completed 
her twentieth year: nor was she of firm nerve, or 
high animal spirits—her courage was moral courage 
—her force of mind was that which belongs to apt 
intelligence, fitting itself to new occasions with 
ease, and which is sure to bring to bear upon diffi- 
culties, small or great, the serviceable qualities of 
calmness, patience, industry, tact. In this instance 
a signal contradiction is furnished to the supposi- 
tion—if any entertain it—that a literary lady is 
good for nothing but literature. It was not so in 
this case. While everything belonging to daily 
comfort, order, health, the education of the juniors, 
was duly and cleverly attended to—half-hours or 
minutes were snatched, and were most assiduously 
employed in a manner for which mothers and their 
children—I may say—all the world over, wherever 
English is spoken, have been grateful, and are still 
grateful. If now I do not bear the same sort of 
testimony to Jane’s elder sister, it is because that 
sister still lives. In these recollections I touch only 
those that are gone. 

At length the alarm of invasion, and with it the 
approximate terror of the quartering of troops upon 
the town’s-people had been dispelled. Everybody 
took breath and walked about at ease. At ease? 
More than ‘‘at ease” to some! There was a sort 
of inundation of wealth to a few; but it was a 
time—the first seven years of this nineteenth cen- 
tury, not to be forgotten by those who survived 
to recall the recollection of the severe privations 
that had sprung, directly or indirectly, out of the 
war. 

Government contracts—lavishly bestowed where 
parliamentary interests were in view—had rushed in 
as a deluge of enormous gains upon a few fortunate 
holders of votes and of borough influence. Then, 
beside this influx of gold, in nuggets, there resulted 
from the presence and custom of the garrison, and 
from the reckless prodigality of some military men, 
a tide of business—business done on exceptional 
terms—which gave rapid fortunes to enterprising 
tradesmen in High Street. Some of these who 
had known how to unfurl canvas enough to the 
auspicious gale, built country houses, and drove 
handsome equipages into town. So it was with the 
lucky :—so it was with some who, with a hog-like 
singleness of purpose, followed the one narrow line 
of their individual well-doing. These fortunate 
tradesmen, under the peculiar conditions of a gar- 
rison town, with forty thousand troops at hand, 
were not very few. But they were not the many; 
and perhaps it does not often bappen that, within 
the circuit of a middle-sized town there should take 
place such a contrast of wealth with its lavish pro- 
fusion, and of narrowness, difficulty, privation— 





even to the abridgment of the dietary, to distin- 
guish families that had hitherto been associated on 
terms of equality. In the more ordinary course of 
things, the two orders—if so one might speak of 
them—on the one side the owners of an assured 
and more than sufficient income, and on the other 
side the recipients of an insufficient and precarious 
income—recede from each other—right hand and 
left hand ;—and it is better it should be so—they 
co-exist more conveniently when so sundered, than 
when commingled on any ground of equality as to 
education or refinement. But in the exceptional 
instance with which just now we have to do, the 
divergence as to means, had been too sudden to 
admit of any such natural and proper moving off 
from the level ground of social intercourse. So 
it came about, not seldom, in those years, that 
sumptuous feastings— luxurious suppers— brought 
together at the tables of the fortunates some whose 
dinner had been weighed to them in the famine 
scales ! 

Those were indeed difficult times. The wonder 
is that some upon whom these distresses pressed 
with the most intense severity, did live through 
them at all. But some did break down in the 
battle with privation: some languished and died— 
feeble constitutions gave way. The burial-ground 
opened its motherly arms to give them rest. Yet, 
through that season—a seven years perhaps—the 
manful, the frugal, the energetic, not only lived, 
but lived heroically, in this sense that, keeping their 
hold of a hopeful forecasting of perhaps better times 
to come, whatever were the usages of a family as 
to exterior appearance, as to education and intel- 
lectuality, and as to that vivacity which lightens or 
throws off urgent cares, things were kept a-going, 
and so survived until, at length, better times did 
come. On a former page, when speaking of the 
women and girls of Spinner’s Street, I have borne 
them this testimony, that sing they did, and merry 
they were, whatever might be the rate of wages. 
A similar testimony might be rendered to some of a 
higher grade, who kept the things of the mind, the 
things of the heart, the wit, the soul, alive, albeit 
the income-tax was ten per cent., and the quartern 
loaf was one shilling and tenpence.* 

If by some chance one walks over a recent battle- 
field, or passes from bed to bed in a military 
hospital, the feelings are of a sort that might carry 
one beyond the due limit in the inference we then 
draw. ‘The proper inference is not this—That war 
is the worst of all the evils that afflict humanity ; 
it is not the worst, but it is the worst all but one 
or two that may well be regarded with more dismay 
or reprobation. At this point then we save 4 
principle regarding war. War there must be, 





* The price of the quartern loaf in 1799 was 1s. 1d. ; 
it rose to 1s. 10}d. in 1801; falling as low as 8d. in Feb- 
ruary, 1804; but in December of the same year it rose to 
1s. 44d. It maintained a high _— through the follow- 

"? 


ing years, never falling below 1 and in 1812 it rose 


to ls, 6d. 
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sometimes. This granted, then it is well that we 
should become possessed of a vivid realisation of 
the miseries it does inflict. This realisation may 
be obtained, either by following the track of armies, 
while the dead, unburied, strew the ground, or by 
a slower process, in getting acquainted with what 
it is that we mean when we are talking of the 
“costs of war.” 

The costs of war! In getting an answer to this 
question, we are apt to think of it just as a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer thinks of it. He thinks 

that it is a matter of arithmetic, and so itis. The 
|| “ways and means” are estimated in this formal 
|| manner, and not otherwise. But the costs of a war 
|| may be estimated on another principle, and the 
|| calculation may begin, not at the millions end of it, 
! but at the shillings end, or rather, let me say, not 
|| with the arithmetic, but with the feelings, with the 
|| hearts, with the culture, the entire welfare for life 
| of those—and they are the many—upon whom these 
|| costs come down much as a blight comes upon an 
|| apple orchard, or as the smut takes hold of corn- 
| fields; or as the fly goes in upon turnips. Then 
| the orchard, this year, will not meet our rent ; then 
|| the forty-acre field will scarcely pay the reaping ; 
|, then the turnips will not be worth the clamping. 

No war, in recent times, has cost what has 
| reached the mass of the people in the most op- 
|| pressive manner, or has so reached them as to 
|| touch the substantial welfare of families throughout 
|| the middle class. The Russian war, in a degree, 
|| did this, but in no degree that was at all com- 
parable to the crush and the ruin—ruin irrecover- 
|| able, that was inflicted upon those classes by the 
|| great French war, from the time of its renewal to 
|| near its end. Statesmen in later times have 
| learned how to make fiscal and financial adjust- 
'| ments of a kind that have very much eased the 
| actual coming down of the pressure upon the 
shoulders of the people. Mr. Pitt was not able to 
bring about these adjustments. The ministers 
| following did not attempt it. The costs of the 
|| war—army and navy, and the subsidies, and the 
|| interest on the debt, provided for, in part, by the 
|| ordinary resources of the State—came, in ponderous 
|| mass, upon the people, in the form of new taxes, 
| and in doubled and trebled old taxes, and in the 
|| gigantic terrors of the (miscalled) property-tax at ten 
] per cent. The ten per cent. income-tax, in fact, the 
window-tax, the bread-tax, the always swelling 
poor-rate, the enhanced price of everything—these 
costs of war, broke down the hearts of brave men, 
and inflicted upon some families the sufferings of slow 
starvation, and trod many to the dust. These costs 
of that revolution-war, were, to the middle classes, 
and to the professions, and to ministers of religion, 
'| the curfew of the light of family enjoyment ! 
| It would sound like nothing better than the utter- 
ance anew of an often-uttered groan, if I were here 
|| to bring forward the standing complaint of the in- 
curable injustice of the ineome-tax, in its pressure 


upon the industrial and the professional classes. 
V—23 














Unequal and inequitable such a tax must be, not- 
withstanding the well-intended adjustments of 
finance ministers, or of parliamentary committees. 
In no cases which might claim to be considered by 
such committees, does this inherent vice of an 
income-tax present itself more harshly than in its 
bearing upon the conscientious few, and the un- 
scrupulous many. If I recall the recollections of 
over sixty years, I might find instances, more thaa 
one, two, or three, in which the return made to 
the commissioners of Inland Revenue was puncti- 
liously truthful. The tax-collector, in his season, 
called for a ten per cent. upon an income, which 


income was not then half what it had recently been: | 


—and he got it toa penny. The next knock at the 


door was the baker’s, who asked eighteen or twenty | 








pence for a quartern loaf; and at every shop where | 
the most needful things were to be obtained, there | 


was a proportionate enhancement! Do we imagine 
that the tax-collector received his due ten per cent. 
at every door up and down the town? I am unable 
to believe as much as this, jolly and shrewd-looking 
visages remembered. But I possess no evidence 
that might warrant a calling up the cases. 


This inequality, springing from the different sen- | 


sibility of consciences, and against which no pro- | 


vision can be made by Act of Parliament, took 


effect very often upon the very same parties that | 


were suffering in another manner. We, living in 


these times of lighter burdens, should not easily 1 


realise what this further hardship, now to be named, | 


amounted to. 


In the struggle to live, in the com- | 


petition every-day battle of every man with his | 
neighbour—and a battle it is—in trade, in the pro- | 


fessions, in medicine, law, in the fine arts, in 
almost every line of ordinary and of intellectual 


labour, the advantage (individual ability always | 


allowed for), the crowning advantage, the turning- | 


point of success, is with those whose means, whether | 


of fixed income or of capital, are a little in excess 
of the requirements of their position. The disad- 


vantage, the fatal difference, rests upon those whose || 


means, whose income and capital, fall short perhaps 


only by a little, of this indispensable amount. We || 


all, or most of us, know something of this. 
How then did the war taxes, and especially the 


income-tax of those terrible years, take effect upon || 


men, whether of the trading or of the professional 
class? The indirect war taxes came upon these 


classes in a somewhat mitigated shape, for they | 


were a per-centage upon the gross expenditure of a 
family, which expenditure might, to some extent, 
be lessened by retrenchments, by daily denials, by 
abstinence, by taking refuge in the penultimas of 
starvation. These exactions were inflicted upon a 
family—in a sense, by their own hand. The proccss 
resembled that which is gone through with by a reso- 
lute patient, to whom the surgeon says, ‘‘The water 
must be as near to boiling as you can bear it s" or 
this, ‘‘ Keep the blister on as long as possible.” But 
the income-tax was nothing else than hard cash 
down, and so was the window-duty, with no room 
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for mitigation, no question as to a more or less in 
the amount. It was a plunge into the resources of 
a family, making a gap which tore up everything 
around it. There was nothing in the comforts, or 
the recreations, or the health, or the education, or 
the portioning of sons or daughters, which was not 
either curtailed or utterly forbidden by this ten per 
cent., and the accompanying assessed taxes. 

The war taxes, from °93 onwards, so came in 
sudden augments, that no preparation to meet them 
could be made. They came as the burglar comes 
at midnight ; and they swept many a home of its 
goods. Suchare the costs of War! Nevertheless, 
those who now may retain a vivid recollection of 
the denials, and the struggles, and the overthrows 


| of those difficult years, will bear this testimony to 


their seniors—the men and the women upon whom 
the woe actually fell—that, throughout the middle 
classes, trading and professional, there prevailed 
an admirable unanimity, and a noble-hearted, 


| patient patriotism. Hearing at that time, as it is 


heard, the talk of a large town, I have no recol- 
lection of having heard, even in a single instance, 
those inculpations of government of which there 
had been much, throughout these same classes, seven 
years earlier. Everybody had at length come to 
know that there could be no peace with this one 
man— whether calling himself First Consul or 
Emperor—who would not have rested, even after 
he had done in England what he had done in 
Prussia and in Austria. 

At length the world got rid of him. The con- 
tinental states got rid of him—France got rid of 
him—England got rid of him—the homes of the 
people, which he had haunted, shook him out, and 
he ceased to scare them in their dreams. The 
terrible winter which drove the French into the 
unpitying jaws of Frost, gave life and breath to 
Europe. The privations of past years were at 
length compensated, and as to England, hungry 
families took easily their sufferings, notwithstand- 
ing that the quartern loaf was still at eighteen- 
pence. 

While these ten or twelve years, from 1795, were 
running out, during which, as I have said, the 
people of England, the mass—the non-whig, the 
non-lory, people of England—had become one in 
feeling and purpose, as related to France, and to its 
autocrat, another and a very different species of 
unanimity was taking its commencement, and was 
making rapid advancements. This new kind of 
combination did not indeed affect the breadth of the 
British people, far from it ; but it affected, in a very 
powerful manner, certain portions of them, and 
those whom it did affect were, to a great extent, 
the same persons, the same heads of families, and 
the younger members of those families, upon whom 


had fallen the privations—the all-but starvation— 
that arose from the French war. This is a fact 
very noticeable, but which, it may be, has not very 
distinctly been understood, or duly considered by 
some of the readers of Goop Worps. 

Let such readers take from the shelf the last 
annual reports of the principal modern Evangelical 
societies. 
call themselves, in series, the sixtieth, the sixty- 
fifth, the sixty-eighth annual report of each society; 
or, to put these facts in another form of words, 
it will appear that these fruitful Christian com- 
binations, all ranging themselves under the same 
preceptive word—‘‘Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations ”—that they sprung into existence, and 
attained mature proportions, and justified their 


at in another aspect—were years of suffering, and 
almost of national despair. 

Bring the facts a little nearer into apposition, or, 
as astronomers say, into ‘‘ conjunction ”—bring the 
two classes of facts upon the same meridian—the 


mentary assessments, with the parochial rates, 
took another tenth—more likely two-tenths of the 


so that the first, the second, the third, and the 
next following annual reports of the societies above 
referred to were showing rapid augmentations in the 
treasurers’ accounts. True it is that the wealthy 
and the well-to-do put large sums into collecting- 
“boxes, and did in other ways swell the gross 
amount; but it is also true, and there are now 
survivors who might join in vouching for the fact, 


portion—the not well-to-do, the needy, those who 
could barely live at all, those who—as compared 
with the dietary of former times—vwere insuffi- 


out of their penury, at the prompting of a fervent 
evangelic zeal. A sadness, indeed, it would have 


these gatherings. 
England at length got the upper hand of France 


charged with a message from on high to the nations 
far and wide. The Gospel was then sent abroad 
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These bulky pamphlets will be found to || 


ciently fed, did nevertheless give, and give again, | 


been to such if they might not bave had part in | 


in that great struggle; but withal it did better | 
than this—for, at the same time, and while weiglited | 
with the costs of that war, it took up and it ac- | 
complished the function of the apocalyptic angel— || 


throughout the pagan earth by a people that was || 
contending for its very existence, and by many who, | 
while they did this, were eating the bread of | 








projectors during those very years which—looked || 


same southing upon the celestial circle—as thus. | 
The income-tax was taking a tenth of the resources | 
of a family ; the window-tax, and the other parlia- || 


same—and the quartern loaf was eighteen-pence. || 
It was precisely wheu and while these things were | 


that—I will not risk a random guess as to the pro- || 


| 
| 
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CHAPTER I. 


|| THERE was—nay there is, for it doubtless exists 
|| still—in a certain nook of the Western Highlands 
\ of Scotland, a certain cottage—of which, as of the 
| celebrated cottage over which the “‘ smoke so grace- 
'| fully curled,” it might truly be said— 

} “That, oh, if there’s peace to be found in the world, 
A heart that is humble might hope for it here.” 





Very ‘‘humble,” certainly, the heart should be— 
| for the cottage was so, consisting only of two rooms ; 
| with a byre adjoining: unto which byre the original 

owners periodically migrated, somewhat to the 
inconvenience of the cow: while the house itself 
was let to any summer lodgers who preferred the 
| primitive and picturesque to the elegant and con- 
| venient. 

Most picturesque it was: this solitary abode, 
| nestling under a perpendicular rock, in the curve of 

a small bay,—with a glorious sea-view in front, and 
behind it a magnificent glen, presided over by two 
ranges of granite hills. These hills from dawn to 
sunset—nay, all night long, for they never looked 
grander than by starlight—were continually chang- 
ing their aspect and colour. Only their forms re- 
mained ; permanently outlined—in shine or storm— 
white mist or purple shadow—giving a sense of 
eternal endurance and majestic calm. 

Besides this large beauty of the mountains, there 
was an infinite perfection of small beauties on every 
hand. Nowhere could be found such heathery moor- 
lands; such verdant bogs, rich in lovely and rare 
bog-plants ; such a pleasant shore, where from 
curious conglomerate rocks you might peer down a 
dozen feet, through crystal depths of brine, into 

| the brilliant sea-gardens, waving with under-water 
| vegetation, wonderful to behold. On land too—all 
|| about these rocks, which were strewn everywhere, 
|| or left standing upright in great boulders—were 
|| nooks that would almost make you believe in fairies’ 
|| bowers ; so that you would never feel surprised to 
|| see a wee green man perk up his head from among 
'| the delicate mosses and ferns, to ask you what 
|| business you had in his especial dominion. 
|| Thus, outside, the cottage possessed every attrac- 
| tion that heart or eye could desire. Inside, perhaps, 
the less that is said of it the better. Except that it 
| had two merits—rare, alas! in this region—it was 
| undoubtedly clean: and it had windows which were 
|| actually made to open! Thanks to these advan- 
! tages, within it had for the last month been stowed 
| away, in the all but miraculous manner in which 
|| People do contrive to stow themselves away in 
Highland solitudes,—a family of six persons ; two 
brothers, three sisters, and a cousin—living that 
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wild, free, Robinson-Crusoe sort of life which is so 
delicious to the young. , For they were all young— 
the brothers and the cousin being under twenty, 
the three sisters a little older. Five of them were 
Wyvills—Agnes, Emma, Jane, Maurice, and Richard 
—motherless children of a grim, poor, proud York- 
shire squire ; the sixth was Jessie Raeburn, orphan 
heiress of a rich old uncle, a Glasgow merchant. 
It was through her that the young Wyvills had 
been persuaded to spend their holidays in the 
North,—renting this cheap, out-of-the-way cottage, 
and keeping house for themselves,—for no servant 
was possible. 

Very simple were all their domestic arrange- 
ments. The four girls appropriated the one double- 
bedded room; the other apartment,—which, like 
the cobbler’s stall, ‘“‘served them for kitchen, and 
parlour, and all,”—was likewi8e made to serve a 
third purpose, being at night, by means of that 
mysterious arrangement, universal in Scotland, ‘‘a 
concealed bed,” ingeniously contrived to accommo- 
date the boys. They, daily rising with the lark,— 
only, its being September, there were no larks to rise 
with,—always rushed out at once to their glorious 
morning bath on the near sea-shore, leaving the 
chamber free. When they came home as bungry 
as hunters, it was to find the kitchen all ‘‘redd 
up,” as the Scotch cousin expressed it (and could 
do it too, though she was a rich Glasgow young 
lady), the kettle singing on the ‘‘twa-three” iron 
bars which did duty for a grate,—just enough to 
keep the peat and wood from spluttering out on 
the earthen floor,—and the breakfast all laid out 
on the one table. A very homely meal, consisting 
merely of a great bowl of porridge, and two jugs 
of sweet milk and butter-milk. If the boys 
desired fish, they had to rise at dawn and catch 
it for themselves out of the burn—and oh! what 
splendid sea-trout they sometimes brought home, 
and what a grand frying there was in the solitary 
frying-pan ! which, with the three-legged pot and 
one saucepan, formed their only culinary appa- 
ratus. Yet even with these the girls had, during 
the month, become very tolerable cooks, and maids- 
of-all-work besides. ‘To be sure, some disasters 
had at first occurred—such as when Agnes, coming 
home one day a little in advance of the rest, to 
prepare what is technically and most truthfully 
called a ‘‘hungry tea,” unfortunately filled the 
kettle, and afterwards the tea-pot, out of a can, 
not of fresh, but of sea-water! And again, when 
the ‘‘half-sheep,” which she was accustomed to 
order weekly, had (with its corresponding half of 
course) betaken itself to the mountains, declining 


| to be killed, and also, owing to storms or piscatory | 
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boneesiien all the fish, both in sea and Sine 
unanimously refused to come to the boys’ hooks, 
there was absolute famine in the house. For 
two days the family had to breakfast, dine, and 
sup, upon oatmeal porridge: at which they had 
first laughed, then grumbled, and then taken to 
quarrelling, as they not seldom did. ‘‘ And as all 
brothers and sisters do,” they told the little quiet 
cousin, —who, quite alone ih the world, with no one 
either to love her or to vex her, could not under- 
stand it at all. 

But, in spite of these small troubles, they had 
been very happy together; and now that their 
holiday was nearly over—it was then Sunday night, 
and Wednesday would be the first of October and 
their month’s end—they all felt a little sad. They 
sat over their tea-table in the early closing twilight, 
without any of the skirmishes which, either in jest 
or earnest, were always rising up among these 
strong, rough, Yorkshire natures—warm to love 
and quick to hate—or, at least, to wrangle, in a way 
that to little Jessie seemed as if it must spring from, 
or result in, undying hatred, till she found that 
they always made the quarrel up again, or, without 
any making up, went on in five minutes just as 
cheerfully as if it had never happened. 

‘*You are the very queerest family !” she would 
say sometimes. ‘I suppose it is your English 
demonstrativeness, which seems to me so odd. You 
speak out whatever comes into your minds—good 
or bad—kind or unkind. If anyone were to say to 
me half the things that you say to one another 
every day of your lives, I should break my heart 
about it for weeks after: and if I were so left to 
myself as to speak to anybody else in that way, it 
would imply that I had lost all love and respect for 
them, and I should just go away and leave them, 
and never be friends with them any more.” 

**Should you? Then you'd be a little donkey!” 
Agnes would answer. ‘‘ We all like one another 
well enough, and we speak to one another no worse 
than father always speaks to us. We are used to 
that sort of thing, and don’t heed it. It might have 
been different had mother been alive.” 

So Jessie often thought, but did not like to say. 
She knew very slightly her aunt’s husband, except 
that her old uncle always looked ‘‘ dour” when he 
mentioned Mr. Wyvill of Wyvill Court. And in 
her fond little heart—which her solitary life had 
made prematurely wise—she made great allowances 
for this rugged family, which had brought itself up 
much as it chose; with no softening influence of 
parental love, no restraining hand of parental 
guidance. And she loved them all—hardly making 
any difference: at least, none that she then knew. 
And they all loved her—nor, even in their worst and 
roughest humours, did they ever ill-use her or say to 
her the sharp ill-natured things that they often said 
to one another. As she sat on the settle in front of 
the fire—so small in face and figure that she almost 
seemed a child, and so grave and quiet that she 
might have been a little old woman—she contrasted 
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strongly with the handsome young Wyvills, both |) 
boys and girls, all large-made, well-featured, hearty- 
voiced: full of health and spirit and life. No 
wonder that to her—reserved, rather dreamy, 
delicate in health, and passive in nature—those 
wild Yorkshire cousins brought exactly the elements 
in which her dull, easy, rich, shut-up existence was || 
deficient, and that she had been very happy this 
month—happier, she often thought, than ever since 
she was born. 

So she told Agnes, and, a little less frankly, told 
Maurice also, as, after the tea-things had been | 
washed up by the girls, and the fire piled up by the | 
boys, they took their usual evening walk—past | 
the old kirk, and along the burn-side, where the | 
fringing birk-trees were turning yellow, and the | 
rowan-berries a coral red; up the steep hill-road | 
which led to the nearest point of communication | 
with the civilised world,—a fishing village, where, | 
twice a week in summer and once in winter, a | 
steamer stopped to take passengers and herrings to | 
Glasgow. 

‘*T don’t think [ll go up to Glasgow to-morrow,” 
said Maurice, suddenly stopping the line of pro- | 
cession, which now, as in all their walks had latterly 
happened, was just two and two and two—Maurice | 
and Jessie, Dick and Agnes, Emmaand Jane. “Dick, 
you could get the money at the bank just as well as 
I could: and bring it back in time for us to pay our | 
rent and clear away on the Ist. You shall go; I | 
don’t see why I should always be the man of busi- | 
ness of the family. It would be ‘ awfully’ nice, as | 
you say, Jessie, to get two more days on the hills | 
before I go back to college.” 

‘* And why shouldn’t I get the benefit of those | 
two days as much as you?” said Richard, sulkily; | 
—he was more given to sulks, and Maurice to quick, | 
short angers. ‘‘See if you'll make me go up to 
Glasgow for you, my lad. Ill be shot ifIdo.” | 

‘* Hush, don’t quarrel, it’s Sunday,” 
using the first argument that came to hand, though | 
her heart misgave her that it was a feeble one, | 
seeing there was no reason people should be less. 
good on week-days than on Sundays. Bui the | 
Sunday evening silence had more influence than | 
her speech, even over these young lads. Hardly 
any creature above the nature of a boor could fail | 
to be impressed, consciously or unconsciously, by | 
such a lovely, heavenly night, the like of which is | 
now and then seen in the Highlands just before | 
‘* coarse ” weather sets in—a combination of all the 
beauty of all the seasons—warm and mild as 
summer, clear as autumn, solemn and soundless as , 
winter. | 

Jessie Raeburn, who is a middle-aged woman | 
now, could still describe it, vividly as if it were 
yesterday, that lonely hill-road, the sunset fading 
rosily over the sea. on the right hand, and the full | 
moon, with a star above her, climbing in a flood of | 
brightness above the black mountains on the left. | 
The two mountain ranges, with the desolate glen | 
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diene all duced, rose up the faint far-off ripple of | 
| the burn, like the voice of a soul alive in the midst | 
of death. And she remembers,—or whether or not 
she does, all the rest do,—all save one (and perhaps 
|| he does too, in some strange way, belonging to the 
|| mysteries which are unfathomable in this world)— 


how her voice suddenly and involuntarily went up | 
|| like an arrow of sound through the pellucid air; in. 


| a hymn-tune, of course. It was that tune called 
“French,” which in Scotch churches is usually 
|| sung, as Jessie sang it now, to the 121st Psalm. 


“T to the hills will lift mine eyes, 
From whence doth come mine aid. 
My safety cometh from the Lord, 
Who heaven and earth hath made. 
Thy foot he’ll not let slide, nor will 
He slumber that thee keeps; 
Behold, He that keeps Israel, 
He slumbers not, nor sleeps. 


*¢ The Lord thee keeps, the Lord thy shade 

At thy right hand doth sta 

The moon by night thee sha not smite, 
Nor yet the sun by day. 

The Lord shall keep thy -_ He shall 
Preserve thee from all il 

Henceforth thy going out nad i in, 
God keep for ever will.” 


| The psalm ended, they all stood motionless: 

awed by the unearthly beauty of the scene, and by 
| the involuntary solemnity which creeps over any 
six persons who have spent a very happy time 
together, and are now on the eve of parting—with 


the consciousness which common experience teaches, 
| that it is at least doubtful how, when, and where 
} the whole six may meet—or if they may ever meet 
|, together again. 
| We shall soon be going home now, 
| Richard in a dolorous voice. 

ae almost wish we were never going home any 


” observed 


’ said his brother. 

“Oh, Maurice!” cried Agnes, reprovingly. 

“At least not to such a dreary home as ours. 
But some time,”—and the lad, who had hold of 
cousin Jessie’s hand, looked up towards the moonlit 
|, Mountain tops with a new expression of manly will 
and manly hope dawning in his handsome boyish 
| face—‘‘some time, perhaps, I will myself make a 
real home.” 

Just at that moment they were all startled by 
| one of those sudden meteors common enough on 
Scottish autumn nights. It blazed out from beside 
the moon, quivered over the mountain peak below, 
and then vanished in blackness just over a pass 
| which the boys had often talked of trying—fancying 
it would prove a short cut to the fishing village— 
| instead of pursuing this winding road across the 
, wilderness of moorland, rock, and bog. 
|| “By Jove, how plain that bit of the hill showed ! 
| Tl have a try at climbing it to-morrow.” 
| ‘You won’t, my lad,” Dick answered to his 
|| brother. ‘‘ You'll be far enough off by this time 


|| to-morrow.” 


“We'll see,” Maurice said, somewhat angrily. 
But either he was too happy or too sad to wish to 
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"quarrel : or something else evidently engrossed 
‘him, for he walked home without saying a word 
more. Not even to Jessie. 

Presently they all gathered round the kitchen 
table for their supper ; their last meal together, for 
whichever of the brothers went up to Glasgow to- 
morrow, he would have to rise before daylight, and 
cross the country by the mountain road to catch 
the steamer, returning only just in time on Wednes- 
day to pay the rent, and escort the family to the 
point where the weekly boat would touch next day. 
Thus, to-night was the real close of this Arcadian 
life; they would return to the comforts and dis- 


| comforts of civilisation: and though all the party 
| tried to be exceedingly jolly—nay, Agnes actually 


brought out the whisky bottle, and unexception- 


| able toddy made by Maurice was distributed fairly 


round, even to the silent and sullen Dick—still 
there was a cloud over them ; a cloud long remem- 
bered and spoken of with awe. 

‘* Well, boys, do settle it: which is to go?” said 
Agnes. 

** Richard,” cried Maurice. 

** Maurice,” cried Richard. 

‘*T’ll make you do it.” 

**T’'ll be hanged if you will.” 

And from words they might have gone still further, 
had not Jessie laid her little hand on the elder 
brother’s arm. 

“Don’t quarrel,—not this night at least, when 
we have been so happy. Oh don’t!” 

“Let go of him, Jessie!” cried Dick, fiercely. 
‘*He’s a selfish, domineering, ill-natured brute.” 

‘*Am I?” said Maurice between his teeth, when 
he caught sight of Jessie’s imploring face. ‘‘ Hold 
your tongue, lad. You and I will settle it by-and- 
by, after the girls have gone to bed. Good night 
now.” 

They said good night all round, obediently ; even 
Agnes, the house-mother and ordinary ruler of the 
family: for something in Maurice quite startled 
them: so unusual was his dignity of command, as 
well as self-command. 

‘*T wonder what has come over the boy?” she 
said, when the four girls had shut themselves in 
their bed-room. ‘‘How well he kept his temper! 
and he usually loses it so soon.” 

Jessie said nothing. 

Shortly afterwards there came a little tap at the | 
door. 

= want to speak to one of you girls for a moment.” 

**Which of us?” 

**Cousin Jessie will do.” 

And Jessie, who had not begun to undress, but 
sat meditatively on her bed, went out, right out- 
side the door into the starlight night, which was 
the only available place for conversation with 
Maurice. | 

‘‘T want to ask you one thing, Jessie. 
to give in to Richard or not?” 

‘* About to-morrow ?” . 

sc Yes.”’ 


Ought I 
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**T don’t know,” said Jessie, sorely perplexed at 
being thus raised into a sort of Mentor, and, more 
painful still, a judge between the two brothers. 
**You are the elder, and have a right to get yom 
own way. But, still—nay Maurice,” she added 
suddenly, ‘‘I’m not a bit wiser or better than you: 
don’t ask me to decide, for I really don’t know.” 

**T do,” said Maurice, and he looked down 
tenderly into the gentle face. ‘‘I won’t vex him, 
for I’m a great deal happier than he, Jessie. Ill go 
to Glasgow myself.” 

And with a thrill at her heart, half of pleasure, 
half of pain, Jessie said, ‘‘ Yes, go.” 

‘Then good night, for we'll likely never have 
another night here again.” 

**Good night, Maurice. You are very, very 
good.” 

‘*Thank you.” 

They stood together, these two, girl and boy, 

little more than children, in the still night under 
| the stars, with the murmur of the sea close below, 
and the great silent mountains beyond. They 
hardly understood either one another or their own 
selves, and yet somehow they did, or one of them 
learnt it afterwards. 

‘Oh Jessie, give me a kiss! Just one!” Maurice 
breathed rather than spoke. 

Either she gave it, or he took it—she hardly knew 
which—but Jessie Raeburn has remembered and 
will remember it all her life long. 

**Maurice—good Maurice,” she sighed lovingly 


to herself, as she curled round on her hard but 
peaceful and happy pillow, ‘how could Richard 
say to him one unkind word?” 


CHAPTER It. 

JESSIE lay awake for a long time, but no ominous 
sound of quarrelling came through the thin wall. She 
concluded the boys had made it up in the easy way 
that all wars were made up between them, namely, 
by the mere cessation of strife: contrition or forgive- 
ness being things neither given nor exacted in this 
not over-sensitive or sentimental family. She went 
to sleep at last with a quiet heart—in which the 
deep feeling waking into existence was only just 
enough conscious of itself to diffuse a sense of vague 
happiness throughout her whole being—the happi- 
ness of which there is but one sort, coming once in 
a life-time, in all this world. 

When the girls rose, they found the boys already 
away. Neither of them returned to breakfast, 
which caused some surprise. 

“They can’t both have gone to Glasgow. It 
would be very ill-natured of them ; for I want help 
in ever So many ways. 
the quarrel last night ?” 

‘Maurice told me he meant to go,” said Jessie, | 
briefly and quietly. 

**That’s all right; and most likely Dick has 
walked with him across the hill, and will be back to | 
dinner.” 

So, after a reasonable time they cleared away 


I wonder how they settled | 


| breakfast, and fell to their packing cheerily, with 


all the small jests indulged in under such circum- 

| Stances by four lively and lightsome girls, who 
| enjoy being busy, and busy all together. In the 
activity of their work they had quite got over 
the slight shadow of regret at parting, and were 
planning new meetings and new pleasures with 
the hopefulness and elasticity of youth. After. 
wards they looked back upon that morning, when 
they were all so active and gay, so preternaturally || 
full of laughter and fun, with a kind of shiver, 
which for years made them pause in the midst || 
of any mirth, as if they heard through it all the 
soundless footsteps of approaching Fate. 

Their gaiety was only checked, not suppressed, 
by the arrival of Richard, in not the best of 
humours. Poor fellow, this time he had some 
cause, for he had slipped into a rocky crevice, 
bruised his shoulder, and scarified his knee. 

‘*Tt’s lucky I didn’t hurt myself worse,” said he, 
‘‘for some of those places are confoundedly deep, 
and so overgrown with heather that one never sees 
them till one puts one’s foot intothem. They are || 
regular crevasses, I think, and they are just in that |) 
particular bit of the hill-side where we have so often 
intended to go. I’ve been, girls. I played old |! 
Maurice a nice trick, and slipped off before day- 
break. So he would be obliged to go to Glasgow. 
Is he gone?” 

**T suppose so, more shame to you, Dick,” said 
. Agnes. 

‘‘He meant to go; he made up his mind last 
night,” Jessie added. 

“‘Did he? Now that was jolly of him,” said 
Dick, cordially. ‘‘ But he might as well have told 
me so.” 

‘‘ Didn’t he say anything last night?” 

‘*¢* Not a word, for I shammed to be asleep. And 
this morning I left him really asleep, as sound as a 
church. Well, it was jolly of Maurice, and I'll do 
him a good turn some day for it.” 

So Dick quite recovered his spirits, and in spite 
of his bruises made himself both useful and agree- 
able all that day and the next: even though the 
coarse weather, of which that heavenly Sunday was 
the warning, had fairly set in, and the family were 
shut up between their two rough apartments, unable 
even to cross the threshold for blast and storm. 
Such storm as is only seen in these mountains, 
where the rain not falls but drives, in absolute 
sheets of water; and the wind grows into a perfect 
whirlwind ; and the burn rises and roars along in 
a foaming torrent, thick and brown ; and the sea 
becomes a mass of ‘‘ white horses,” and dashes 
itself along the once-quiet beach and weedy rocks 
in a mad mass of waves and spray. It was a slight 
| forewarning of what winter must be here ; and it 
| made the young people a little reconciled to the 
idea of going home. 

‘*Only fancy being out on the mountains on 4 
night like last night;” for the storm began about 
| dusk on Monday. ‘I am glad Maurice started so 
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early for the boat, and that you were back early, | 
too, Dick. Fancy, if you had been out till now!” | it often happens so in stormy weather,” Jessie said at 


“Pooh, Agnes! I’d have stood it well enough. 
The shepherds do. And I’m glad I ‘did’ that pass 
after all; only it’s nonsense supposing it’s a nearer 
way to the coast—it’s ever so much farther. 
Nothing so deceiving as miles of heather and bog. 
A horrid place. Ugh! but my shoulder is sore 
yet.” 

He occupied a good deal of the girls’ time in 
waiting upon and nursing him, and apparently 
rather liked their doing it, especially Jessie, who 
was very sorry for him and very kind to him, as 
she would have been to any human creature. 

The wild weather lasted all Tuesday, but on 
Wednesday morning it cleared up into that won- 
derful brightness of calm which succeeds these 
equinoctial storms. The packing was finished in 
great glee, and all preparations made for departure, 
as soon as Maurice should come with the cart that 
was to convey themselves and their luggage to the 
little inn where they had agreed to sleep, in order 
to be ready for the early boat next morning. 

The girls prepared a hasty dinner out of the last 
of their provisions—had a final ‘‘crack”’ with their 
landlady, Mrs. MacDiarmid, who was expecting her 
‘‘man” home from a week’s absence at the fishing— 
and then they all kept sauntering about rather rest- 
lessly watching along the white line of road for the 
black speck which ought to be Maurice. They all 
felt, and said, that they would be quite glad to see 
him again: in his absence they had found out how 
pleasant and useful Maurice had been all this 
month, and how, with his bright cheery face and 
unfailing good-nature, he was, even though he had 
his little hot-tempers occasionally, a more impor- 
tant element in the family circle than any one had 
imagined, Agnes owned, with a sigh, that she was 
half sorry he was going to Cambridge—the father 
having at last consented to this step. 

‘“‘Perhaps it is all the better for him; but we 
shall miss him very much at home.” 

‘Not a bit of it; you’ve me,” said Richard, 
sharply. ‘‘ And it’s he that’s the lucky fellow to 
get away from home, with father so cross, and you 
girls always bothering.” 

“Oh, Dick!” cried Jessie; and then, ‘Oh, 


| Agnes!” as Agnes returned her brother some sharp 
| answer, in the family fashion. After which little 


outburst the family horizon cleared up; but Jessie 
would have liked it better had it never clouded, 


| especially just at the leaving of this sweet place, 
| where they had enjoyed themselves so much. She 


said little, but kept looking wistfully and lovingly 
along the mountain road for that small speck in the 
distance, which, as tourists were getting rare now, 
was almost sure to be Maurice; but it never came. 
No,—though the afternoon melted into evening, the 
sun set goldenly in the sea, and the moon rose over 
the hill-top, in the same spot, and almost as bright 
and beautiful as on Sunday night—Maurice never 





**The steamer could not have put in yesterday ; 


last, speaking oracularly, as being the most familiar 
with these parts, and trying to hide a tremor of 
disappointment that was perceptible in her voice. 

‘But how shall we find that out?” Agnes 
answered. ‘And it will be so very provoking if 
it is so, for we shall have to wait for Maurice 
another day or more ; and it is too late for Dick to 
start off and inquire,” 

“Dick won’t do it, neither,” emphatically de- 
clared that young gentleman. ‘‘You must just 
unpack and stop here another night. Who cares? 
I don’t.” 

**But about Maurice,” suggested Jessie, meekly. 
** There, look! somebody is coming down the road,” 
And they all ran forward eagerly. 

But it was only Diarmid McDiarmid, otherwise 
Diarmid Beg, being a small man, with hardly an 
idea beyond fishing-nets and whisky. By the latter 
he was considerably overcome just then; and it 
was with difficulty they could make him under- 
stand what they meant to inquire—namely, whether 
the boat had stopped at all yesterday, and if either 
then or on any other day he had seen Maurice, 

‘*Maybe I did, but I’m no sure. Eh! my heid’s 
no gude at messages. But bide a wee, leddies,” 
And, with a sudden lucky gleam of recollection, he 
pulled out of his pouch a scrap of paper, on which 
was written, in Maurice’s own bold scrawl, ‘‘ I’m 
off, and Pll be back on Wednesday.” 

**He met you, then? He gave you that?” 

“‘He just did,” affirmed Diarmid Beg, from 
whom no further information could be by any 
means elicited. 

There was, therefore, no help for it but to 
conclude that he had gone to Glasgow on Monday, 
but that the return boat had not stopped at the 
fishing village; so that Maurice had been, as not 
seldom happens in the Highlands to unlucky winter 
passengers, conveyed against his will to some further 
port, whence he would have to get back how and 
when he could. 

‘*Very provoking!” Agnes exclaimed ; and they 
all agreed that, on the whole, civilisation had 
its advantages. But they determined to make 
the best of things, and spent a not very doleful 
evening, or morning either,—when, sleep having 
brought Diarmid Beg a little more to ‘‘himsel,” 
they called him into the kitchen and again ques- 
tioned him. He still declared that the scrap of 
paper—which, after being passed eagerly round, 
was left lying about, till Jessie took it up and put 
it in her pocket—had been given him by Maurice, 
who was hurrying to catch the boat, 

‘* And did he catch it?” 

‘* Maybe he did, and maybe he didn’t,” said the 
cautious Highlander. But afterwards, being hard 
pressed, and seeing, with the mingled cunning avd 
kindliness of his race, how very anxiously the 
information was desired, giving vent to the uni- 
versal Celtic imagination, he told a long and con- 



































|| this forlorn condition. 


|| sorrow meant. 
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secutive story of how he was afterwards lying in 
his boat in the bay, and the steamer passed him, 
and there was on her deck a gentleman who he felt 
sure was the young master, for he called out to 
him, ‘‘unco ceevil,’”’ as Master Maurice always was, 
‘**Eh, Diarmid Beg, and hoo are ye the day?” 

Which story, resting on no foundation at all, or 
on the slender foundation of two probabilities, 
perhaps facts, so twisted together as to compose 
| one absolute lie, was eagerly received by the 
Wyvills: and afterwards repeated and believed 
with that intensity of belief with which people 
| seize on one only possible clue in the midst of a sea 
of doubt and misery. 

On this fortunate lie, therefore, the family rested, 
tolerably at ease, for two days more: when getting 
no letter and no message, they decided, in general 
council, that their wisest plan was to take the 
Saturday boat up to Glasgow. Something must 
have happened—perhaps their father was ill, and 
Maurice had been summoned direct home ; still, 
they grumbled, he might have contrived to send 
them some line or word, instead of leaving them in 
It was thoughtless—like all 
| boys. 

‘Oh, don’t blame him, Agnes. Not now!” 

‘* Well, I won’t, Jessie,” replied the elder sister, 
| who perhaps felt a relief in being cross. Yet it 
was strange, and seemed stranger still afterwards, 
how little real anxiety they had at first, and how 
wonderfully they kept up their spirits—these five 
young people, to whom life had always been so 
easy, that they scarcely understood what fear or 
And a few physical inconveniences, 
natural under their forced stay—such as tea 
without sugar, and no meat to be got for love or 
money—kept their minds in a state of wholesome 





irritability and self-compassion, which took away 
the sense of real dread. 

Only the first shadow of apprehension came over 
them on Friday; when, having explained their 
position to Mrs. McDiarmid, and given Uncle Rae- 
burn’s name as security for the unpaid rent, they 
counted out all their money, and found it barely 
enough to carry them to their uncle’s door at 
Glasgow. 

‘**Tt’s very hard, and it wasn’t like Maurice to 
forget us so,” said Agnes, almost crying. ‘‘I hope 
nothing has gone wrong with him—that he is not ill,” 

And when, in a somewhat dreary procession, 
they quitted, with scarce a farewell glance, the 
pretty cottage, and filed away—some walking, 
some riding in the cart—along the mountain road, 
Richard confided to Jessie that he rather feared 
Maurice was ill,—had perhaps caught a fever—for 
he shivered several times, and tossed about for a 
good while after he came to bed on Sunday night. 

‘* And yet you never spoke to him?” 

The boy hung his head. 

**And the last thing you said to him was that 
unkind word !” 

‘*‘T'll never say it again!” cried Dick, in a pas- 
sionate burst of compunction. And poor Jessie’s 
sore heart melted to see what deep, honest, brotherly 
love lay beneath the rough and quarrelsome exterior. || 
‘* Never again, I promise you, Jessie!” But alas! 
why had he said it at all? 

And so they passed on, a very silent little party, 
along the familiar road, and lost sight, for ever, of 
the cottage where they had been so happy: the 
pleasant bay, the singing burn ; and, at last, of the 
sharply outlined mountains, which kept eternal 
watch, in shower and sunshine, summer and winter, 
over the desolate glen. 





ON THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN* 
PART IL Py 


On the alleged human fossil of Abbeville.—In | 


March, 1863, the workmen in a gravel pit at Moulin 
Quignon, near Abbeville, brought a human tooth 
to M. Boucher de Perthes which they professed to 
have found in the course of their usual excavations : 
and on the 28th of that month he was called to 
witness the projection of an unextracted bone from 
the seemingly undisturbed face of gravel where the 
men were at work. The bone was disclosed under 
his eye, and proved to be a portion of a human jaw. 
The precious relic has since been the text of an 
elaborate and perhaps yet unexhausted controversy. 
It came to light at a moment favourable for exciting 
notice and inquiry. Sir Charles Lyell’s work on 
the Antiquity of Man had then been not many 





* See “Goop Worps”’ for March, p. 253, 





weeks published, and was a theme of general con- 
versation. Men of science felt themselves called 
upon to take part on one side or other of the con- 
troversy as to the geological age of the human race. 
The banks of the Somme were frequented by 
numerous hammer-bearing students and professors. 
English gold found its ready way into the pockets 
of the ‘‘terrassiers” or pitmen of Abbeville and 
Amiens, in exchange for specimens of the now-coveted 
hatchets and spear heads. Single collectors amassed 
these by dozens ; the market price rose ; and no one 
can wonder that under such circumstances a mercan- 
tile relation of supply and demand was established, 
and that palpable fabrications were substituted for 
the failing production of the genuine article. The in- 
teresting museum of Celtic and ‘‘antediluvian” 
implements formed by M. Boucher de Perthes, at 
last received the attention which it certainly had 
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long deserved. Perhaps partly owing to the charac- 
teristic energy with which the English partizans of 
the new doctrine of the coexistence of man with 
animals of the mammoth period pursued their 
inquiries in the deposits of the Somme valley and 
published their conclusions, attention was at last 
really awakened to it in Paris. M. de Perthes, 
who for fifteen or twenty years had sought recog- 
nition for his facts from the Academy of Sciences 
without success—almost without obtaining a hear- 
ing—one morning found himself famous, and was 
gratified by visits from eminent men, both from 


| Paris and London, ready to judge for themselves 
|| of the evidence which he could bring before them. 


Matters had reached this stage before the human 


| bone appeared on the field. The discovery (con- 
| fidently predicted for twenty years by M. de Perthes) 
|| brought curiosity to a climax, and the interests of 
| truth, instead of being imperilled by the refusal of 


men of scientific position to listen to evidence, 


|| seemed likely to be lost sight of in the eagerness 
|| of discussion. It may be stated generally, that the 
|| opinion of the Parisian savans—including such emi- 
| nent authorities as MM. Milne-Edwards and Quatre- 


fages—was throughout this inquiry favourable to 


| the genuineness of the remains; whilst that of the 
| Englishmen (comprising Dr. Falconer, Dr. Car- 
|| penter, and Mr. «vans), though variable, inclined 
'| on the whole to scepticism. Some of the flint 


weapons found near the jaw were considered by 
our countrymen to be fabrications, whence it was 
inferred by them that the jaw had also probably 


| been artfully concealed in the lower beds of gravel. 


If on the one hand, the bony structure of the jaw 
appeared more fresh and gelatinous than could have 
been expected, on the other it presented structural 
peculiarities which, in the opinion even of the English 


|| critics, seemed to distinguish it from the races now 


inhabiting this part of Europe. At length, after 
considerable discussion in the ‘‘ Times” newspaper, 
the French journals, and in the Academy of Sciences, 
a commission of men of science from London and 


| Paris was resolved on. Meetings took place in the 
|| latter city in May, 1863, under the able presidency 


of M. Milne-Edwards. After several preliminary 
sittings, the commission prudently resolved them. 


_ selves to seek evidence on the spot of the circum- 


stances under which the fossil jaw and accompany- 
ing flint tools were found.- This visit appears to 


| have been devised and carried out with every pre- 


caution which a justifiable fear of fraud could 
suggest. It was proposed and arranged on a 
Monday afternoon. No intimation of it was sent 


|| to Abbeville. M. Milne-Edwards and his son 
|| started from Paris before daylight next morning, 
|| and on reaching Abbeville the latter at once took 
| his station on the ground to be explored, in order 


to see that no advantage was taken, or preparation 


| made on the part of the workmen. Then was their 


arrival first made known to M. de Perthes. The 
result may best be told in the words of Dr. Falconer, 
who, with his countrymen on the inquest, had 





hitherto* maintained an absolute scepticism, as to 
the genuineness of the discoveries, both of bones 
and flint implements, on the 28th March : ‘‘ A party 
of sixteen workmen were employed from 7 A.M. to 
5 P.M. with pickaxes, under the closest inspection, 
to cut the undisturbed body of the section, and 


during the course of the day five flint haches were 


discovered in sitd under circumstances which made 
it impossible to doubt the authenticity of their 
natural position in the cliff. I was an eye-witness 
with many others to the disengagement of two. 
And what struck the English members with especial 
force was, that of these five haches only one presented 
the characters which they held to as distinctive of 
genuine specimens of great antiquity” (‘‘ Times” 
21st May, 1863). Dr. Falconer concurred with the 
other members of the commission present at the 
final meeting at Abbeville in pronouncing that the 
human jaw had been truly found on the 28th March, 
under the circumstances alleged, though reserving 
his opinion on its geological age. 

It might appear that the question of authenticity 
was thus closed, unless definite proofs of fraud, which 
the commission failed to detect, should accidentally 
or otherwise come to light. It must be owned, how- 
ever, that, at least on this side of the Channel, the 
conclusions have not been generally assented to. 
That opinions unfavourable to the genuineness of the 
relics have been stoutly held in the best informed 
circles in London; and that the English members 
of the commission, if they have not precisely re- 
tracted once more their published judgment, have 
been slow to maintain it against contrary pre- 
possessions, are facts which cannot be denied. It 
may be hoped that this reserve is temporary, and 
that we shall be furnished with sound and definite 
reasons (if such exist) for negativing the conclusions 
of so deliberative and impartial a jury as that which 
sat at Paris and Abbeville. + 

The question then, as to whether some human 
relics have been found in geological connection with 
the flint weapons on the one hand, and with the 
bones of extinct quadrupeds on the other, must, we 
suppose, be allowed to remain still an open ques- 
tion. If we rely on documentary evidence we 





* ‘‘Hitherto,” that is to say, at the Paris sittings, for 
both he and Dr. Carpenter were, after visiting Abbeville 
in April, satisfied with the evidence in favour of the 
authenticity of the jaw. 

+ The annotated translation of the “ Procés-verbal” 
of the French and English commission, which appeared 
in the “ Natural History Review,’”’ seems to have been 
designed to leave the English members committed to no 
judgment whatever. One of the most recent expressions 
of doubt, or rather withdrawals of confidence from the 
conclusions of the commission, is given by Mr. Prestwich 

under date October, 1863), in the “Geological Society’s 

ournal,” Nov. 1863, p. 505. The grounds there assigned 
for abandoning an opinion to which this eminent geolo- 
gist had previously committed himself under circum- 
stances of special responsibility, seem at first sight 
indirect, inferential, and inadequate. It is much to be 
desired that there should be plain speaking as to the 
evidence which has changed the opinion of Mr. Prestwich 
and others. 
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must incline to accept it, or at least admit that 
the fact of ‘‘contiguity” has been proved, however 
we may be disposed to interpret it. Now at this 
point two things require to be prominently stated. 
1. Most well-informed writers, including all the 
members of the commission, whether French or 
English, are emphatic in stating that whether the 
human jaw be a true fossil or not, whether any or 
all of the hatchets more lately discovered be or be 
not fabrications, the great Fact,—‘‘the discovery 
of M. Boucher de Perthes,”*—remains unim- 
peached, that man must have existed when these 
gravels containing fossil bones were deposited. In 
this aspect of the question it is a matter of curiosity 
chiefly, as‘regards the problem of the Antiquity of 
Man, whether we can appeal, in proof of his presence, 
to his Works or to his actual Remains. No doubt 
there is something which seems to bring us closer 
to our mysterious Ancestor when we can touch the 
very relics of his bodily structure,—‘‘ bone of our 
bone, flesh of our flesh :” yet the rude specimens 
of his mechanical skill—which have been repeatedly 
described as affording as convincing proofs of reason 
and design as the watch in Paley’s argument—may 
be almost said to havea yet more capital importance 
as being an evidence, not only of his existence, but of 
his intelligence. Let it then be well understood that 
this point does not now remain open for question. 

2. The next consideration is as to the geological 
age of these gravels. They are not probably all of 
one age. They have been distinguished into ‘‘ high- 
level” and ‘‘ low-level” gravels, occurring respec- 
tively at heights of about eighty and forty feet above 
the present ocean. The beds of Moulin Quignon, 
where the human jaw was found, belong to the 
former ; but flint implements have been found in 
both these terraces. The lower terrace includes 
both marine and fluviatile shells, the higher terrace 
the latter only. There is therefore no reason to 
conclude that the relative level of sea and land has 
altered more than twenty or thirty feet sincethetime 
of thesedeposits. The evidence of the presenceof man 
on the earth’s surface belongs to all these formations, 
and it seems difficult to separate it from the evidence 
which associates the remains of extinct quadrupeds 
with those beds. On this point, until lately, no 
doubt occurred in the minds of geologists. Cuvier 
and his contemporaries at once assumed the gravels 
of the Somme to be of the mammoth age. English 
geologists, who described great tracts of the south- 
eastern parts of our island as covered by the very 
same ‘‘drift,” containing the very same fossils, were 
all along of this opinion. M. d’Archiac, an eminent 
French authority, while rejecting the evidences 
offered by M. de Perthes of the Antiquity of Man, 





* “The essential fact. . . of the occurrence of genuine 
fiint implements at Moulin Quignon, the Champ de Mars, 
and Menchecourt [all near Abbeville], receives addi- 
tional confirmation from every fresh investigation, and 
places M. Boucher de Perthes’ important original dis- 
covery beyond all doubt.’’—Mr. Prestwich, in “ Geological 
Journal,” November, 1863. 





did not hesitate to include the gravel beds of | 
Picardy in his Quaternary series, on the ground of 
containing bones of extinct quadrupeds. These 
unbiassed judgments must have their full weight 
still, though we cannot now overlook the proofs of 
the association of human relics with the same 
formation. It would be surrendering the claims of 
geology to be an inductive science if, because we 
find unexpected associations with formations already | 
sufficiently characterised both by their fossil re- 
mains and their position, we abandon our admitted 
rules for judging of their age, in order to elude the | 
admission of Human Antiquity. As we have 
already said, there is nothing in the writings of 
Cuvier to lead us to think that he would have 
arrived at such a result. M. Elie de Beaumont has 
indeed stated to the Academy of Sciences, that || 
long before the discovery of the human jaw he had, 
on the geological map of France, entered the beds | 
of Moulin Quignon as belonging to the formations 
of the present age, and as newer than ‘“‘ diluvium.” 
This most learned and eminent geologist does not, 
it would appear, admit that any of the gravel beds 
neat Abbeville belong to the diluvial or mammoth 
age. They are all, according to him, transported 
gravels, due to the action of torrential rains and 
similar casualties. But if so, why was the dis- | 
tinction not sooner detected by able geologists who 
made a special study of this spot? or, is it indeed 
possible to suppose that the arrangement of beds so | 
fully and minutely described by Mr. Prestwich and 
Sir Charles Lyell could have been due to such local 
accidents? If the bones were rolled along with the | 
gravel out of older deposits, how came they to be so || 
well preserved as they are ? and especially, how could 
the bones composing whole limbs of extinct quad- 
rupeds be found lying in their natural order, as if 
still attached by the ligaments? Besides, where 
can we look for the undisturbed formation, the true 
diluvium containing the genuine relics, and supply- | 
ing the materials of the spurious beds of Abbeville? || 
Probably M. de Beaumont will reply, at Amiens— | 
higher up the same valley. But—to overlook the 
similarity which, in the eyes of most geologists, | 
amounts to an identity between the beds of Amiens 
and Abbeville—the hypothesis referred to helps | 
us but a very little way indeed. The beds of St. | 
Acheul at Amiens have furnished flint weapons | 
under the same conditions as those near Abbeville, | 
and the mere exclusion of the human jaw as part || 
of the evidence of the antiquity of our race cannot | 
reasonably, as we have seen, affect the argument || 
derivable from the more certain and far more widely | 
spread occurrence of the tools by which the savage | 
man exercised his rude craft and obtained a living | 
from the forest and the lake. 

Bone-Caves,—I think it unnecessary, in this very 
general sketch of a large and widely ramified subject, 
to dwell long upon the evidence of human antiquity 
derived from the occurrence of human relics in s0- 
called ‘‘ bone-caves.” The general facts are suffi- 
ciently well known, and have been so for more than 
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forty years, principally through the able researches 
of Dr. Buckland. The conclusions to which he was 
led were not (it is notorious) favourable to the 
admission of the contemporaneousness of the human 
bones and flint weapons found in these caves with 
the relics of the elephant, hyena, and cave-bear, 
with which they are abundantly associated. The 
facts are very nearly allied to those which are 
thought to establish the antiquity of man by the 
contents of the drift formations of the south-east 
of England and the north-west of France; but they 
are, in most respects, less conclusive, at least to any 
except eye-witnesses to the excavations. There is 
so much about the origin and history of these 
caverns, to which neither history nor geology affords 
any right clue; they are so extremely local in their 
occurrence, complex in their structure, uncertain in 
their date, and have been evidently subjected to 
such a series of unexplained catastrophes, as to have 
impressed all cautious reasoners with a just doubt 
whether mere contiguity of relics found in the cavern 
mud affords any satisfactory proof that the crea- 
tures to which they belonged really subsisted at one 
and the same period, or whether they might not 
have tenanted the cave successively after the lapse 
of an enormous space of time. 

We are far from saying that these doubts and 
cautions were incapable of being removed and 
superseded by more certain evidence. Sir Charles 
Lyell, who, in his earlier writings, cordially em- 
braced the opinions of Buckland, thinks so ; and on 
the whole we are inclined to agree with him. The 
evidence from caverns is of a kind more liable to 
suspicion than that from widely distributed and 
well- recognised fossiliferous beds; but it would 
be unjust to say that by the accumulation of well- 
ascertained instances of the association of worked 
flints and human bones with elephantine remains, 
the opinion that they are coeval does not rise to a 
very high probability, especially if taken con- 
currently with the late discoveries in the ordinary 
superficial diluvium or older alluvia. It is the 
nature of all such proofs to be cumulative: feeble 
and unsatisfactory to the general mind while rest- 
ing upon a few instances only, but growing in 
strength with the number of cases investigated and 
with the scrupulosity of the investigation. During 
the last thirty years very much has been done in 
this direction. The mere reports of workmen have 
ceased to be regarded as satisfactory evidence ; and 
men of science—such as M. Schmerling of Liege, 
and Captain Falconer and Mr. Pengelly in England 
—have, with infinite trouble, sometimes even under 
circumstances of danger, personally witnessed the 
breaking up of the sheets of stalactite by which the 
bone beds of caverns have remained for ages sealed 
up from the intrusion of animals or of curious man. 
They have thus obtained proofs of the coexistence 
of man with the mammals of the diluvial age, which 
by their number and the consistent character of their 
evidence must, we think, have made converts of 
Cuvier and Buckland had they survived to discuss 





them. Such evidence, we repeat, is cumulative in 
its nature. The results of a single cave exploration 
may be satisfactory and convincing to the man of 
science who has watched the very strokes of the 
pickaxe by means of which it is made, yet would 
scarcely compel assent to a wide and general pro- 
position of importance. But the recurrence of 
these facts in many places, and over a long course 
of years, cannot fail to impress one with a belief | 
that such a uniformity of circumstances and colloca- 
tions cannot possibly be accidental. 

Attempts towards a Geological Chronology.—It 
will be observed that in all the discussions to which, 
in this and the preceding article, we have hitherto | 
given our attention, the question of the so-called | 
“* Antiquity of Man” has been resolved merely with || 
reference to Geological time, and without reference 
to ordinary chronology. We admit that it has been 
shown with much probability that Man existed 
whilst the Mammoth, the Lion, the Cave-Hyzna 
and Bear, and other extinct species, still inhabited 
the temperate parts of Europe; and that, notwith- 
standing the probability that the climate was then 
more rigorous—rather than milder—than at present. 
To this opinion certain high authorities—such as M. 
Elie de Beaumont—still demur. In the minds of most 
persons perhaps the question is involved with other 
and extraneous difficulties, arising from an exagge- 
rated impression of the immeasurable remoteness 
of the Mammoth period. To the present writer it 
appears that the tendency of the whole investiga- 
tion is fully as much to reduce the interval which 
separates us from that epoch, as to draw back the 
creation of man into the depths of the abyss of Geolo- 
gical time. Neither analogy nor experience invests 
with any improbability the admission that certain 
species of animals (closely allied in every case to 
those which still subsist) should have disappeared 
from our globe during the last five thousand 
years. Bos Urus and the European Bison among 
quadrupeds, and the Dodo and the Moa among 
birds, are instances traceable within probably a few 
centuries of such lost species; and there are other 
well-known examples of animals (as the beaver in 
Europe) which have effectually disappeared, from 
continents where they formerly abounded. 

It is impossible to assign, with the least degree of 
certainty, the number of centuries or thousands of 
years necessary to allow of the disappearance of 
any once widely-spread species. The remoteness of 
the Mammoth Age can only be inferred from the 
evidence which may be attainable of the extent and 
duration of geological changes which have since 
occurred. To some of these we shall presently 
advert, such as the formation of alluvial deltas, 
the elevation of marine beds, and similar progressive 
changes. These have indeed a distinct chrono- 
logical character, but the disappearance of a tribe 
of animals, though of course inferring a certain 
lapse of time, cannot in any true sense be made a 
measure of time or the foundation of a chronology. 
I venture to think, that impossible as it is to 
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name in years or centuries the probable obituary 
epoch of the last mammoth, analogy and common 
sense point to its being far from immeasurably re- 
mote. I shall give but two illustrations ; for proofs 
it cannot be pretended that there are. The reader 
who has attended to the account given in our last 
article of the circumstances under which the Siberian 
mammoth of 1799 was discovered by Schumachoff, 
will recollect that the condition of the flesh was 
such as seems irreconcilable with a fabulous anti- 
quity. It was ‘“‘raw and bloody,” fit food for 
hounds, and as such it was used by the Tungusians.* 
We are quite unable to say for how many centuries 
an Arctic temperature will preserve food without 
decomposition, but there appears something like an 
outrage to common sense and probability in sup- 
posing that these elephantine tissues, still sapid and 
gory, were the product of an age 100,000 or even 
| 10,000 years removed from our own. The other 
| instance which we take'is the sepulchre of Aurignac, 
1] the account of which forms one of the most inte- 
| resting sections of Sir Charles Lyell’s work on 
| human antiquity. We have here apparently satis- 
|| factory proof that a race of men who lived in the 
| south-west of France, who made weapons of flint 
| nearly allied to those of the valley of the Somme, 
who used rites of sepulture analogous to those yet 
| lingering amongst the Indian tribes, had for their 
|| contemporaries and for their prey the very same 
'| class of animals whose remains have so long been 
| known to characterise the drift beds of Amiens and 
Abbeville. It is really a very singular and inte- 
resting corroboration of the coeval existence of the 
makers of the chipped flints in the last-named 
localities with the great mammals which Cuvier 
|| described as characteristic of the gravel beds of the 
| Somme, that they should be found again united 
in the small enclosure of the primitive tomb at 
Aurignac to which we now call attention. 
Burial-Cave of Aurignac.—This most ancient 
| burial-place was accidentally discovered in 1852, 
| at a very small depth under the grassy surface 
of the débris on the slope of a valley in the de- 
|| partment of the Haute Garonne. It was a natural 
|| rock-cave or recess, of no great extent, closed 
artificially by a vertical slab of stone. Within 
it were the remains of (it is believed) seventeen 
human beings, mostly in a sitting posture, according 
to the usage of the rudest nations. They were 
intermixed with works of art in flint and bone, and 
with undoubted bones of extinct species of the 
greater quadrupeds. Outside the stone portal 
similar bones of the lower animals occurred, many 
of them split up in the manner employed by 
savages for the extraction of marrow, but these 
were intermixed with no human relics, though 
accompanied by evident marks of fire. The whole 
tells one consistent story; viz., that at a period 
when the south of France supported the mammoth, 
the Siberian rhinoceros, cave-lion and hyena, the 





* See “‘Goop Worps” for March, p. 254. 





reindeer and the bison, families of men dwelt in 
these countries, supported themselves by the chase 
of these very animals, buried their dead as the Red 
Indian now does surrounded by his weapons and 
his hunting spoils, and that the relics of the feast 
after the funeral still remained outside the tomb | 
for the inspection of ethnologists of the nineteenth 
century. The completeness of the interfusion of the 
historic with the last geologic age is curiously com- 
pleted by the fact that the relics of domestic 
animals—the horse, ass, and pig, all existing 
species, and of human date—are indiscriminately 
mixed with those of the elephantine period. 

We come back to the point in illustration of 
which we have especially cited this most remarkable 
discovery. It seems very improbable that such a 
tomb transcends in antiquity the limits usually 
assigned to historic records. Clearly no consider- 
able geological change has happened in the valley 
where it occurs ; for the entrance to the cave was 
covered only by turf and a little gravel through 
which a rabbit had worked a passage which oc- 
casioned the discovery of the tomb. Outside of the 
stone portal were lying beds of ashes, burned and 
gnawed bones, and other transportable relics, which 
a moving force of the slightest kind must at once 
have dislodged. As an argument of mere general 
probability, no one would be disposed to assign to 
such a place of aboriginal sepulture an antiquity of 
more than two or three thousand years. It appears 
to us to afford an argument altogether in favour of 
the comparatively modern date of the disappearance 
of the mammoth. 

If we come now to regard the question of Geolo- 
gical time more closely, and to endeavour to link the 
records of human history with the evidences of |! 
succession derived from the superposition of strata 
or variations in animal life, we find much obscurity, 
and a general want of convergence in the results of 
different estimates of past time such as to recom- 
mend the utmost reserve in the adoption of any of 
the current theories on the subject. 

River Delias.—The most obvious of geological 
chronometers are those encroachments of land upon 
sea which are produced at the mouths of rivers by 
the earthy matter which they carry with them, and 
finally deposit when their current is lost amidst the 
expanse of still water. The best known, perhaps, of 
these, is the delta of the Nile, taking its name from 
the triangular shape of the Greek letter A, of which 
the two inclined strokes represent the two main 
channels of the river, which (as a general rule) |; 
undergoes subdivision at their apex in consequence || 
of the resistance to motion caused by its own muddy 
deposit right in front of its previous course. If we || 
suppose given, the per-centage of solid matter borne |} 
down by the stream, and the cubic volume of water || 
delivered in a day or a year, we may rudely estimate 
the annual addition to the land which can be made 
by the deposits of such a river. If we then ascertain 
the area of the whole delta and make a guess (neces- 
sarily a rude one) at its probable depth, we may 
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calculate how long it is since the natural coast line 
began to be infringed upon, this being provision- 
ally assumed as the commencement of the modern 
age of the world, or the epoch since which great and 
general catastrophes have ceased to disturb the phy- 
sical aspect of the globe. Perhaps a rather safer in- 
duction might be made from the ascertained rate of 
growth of deltas in historic times—such as those of 


| the Nile, the Po, the Rhone, and the Tiber. 


Seeing that Herodotus set the example of such 


| calculations, it must be allowed that this is one of 
| the most ancient forms of geological argument. It 
| must be confessed, however, that the advance of 


science and the accumulation of relative facts have 


| by no means conduced to unanimity of opinion as 





to the age of the alluvial formations. Even grant- 
ing the uniformity of deposition, upon which such 
reasonings primarily depend, we find a very wide 
divergence in the estimates of successive and also of 
contemporary writers. To go no farther back than 
Hutton and Playfair, these bold and skilful specula- 
tors attributed an age of hundreds of thousands of 
years to the alluvial accumulations of great rivers. 
They were followed by Cuvier, who, employing 
different data, and combining them with many 
ingenious analogies derived from different quarters, 
expressed himself convinced that the usual estimate 
of the world’s age, or about 6000 years, satisfied 
all the requirements of the facts. To Cuvier 
succeeded Sir Charles Lyell, who revived the 
Huttonian doctrines ; and who, with his numerous 
followers, insists upon the enormous antiquity of 
the alluvial deposits of rivers. M. Elie de Beau- 
mont, however, taking up the argument of Cuvier, 
and carrying it out with a minuteness of detail 
which exceeds that of any other writer on the 
subject, maintains the opinion that a very limited 
number of thousands of years must have served 
for even the enormous deposits of the Rhine, Ganges, 
or Mississippi. 

Another geological chronometer has been sought 


| in the gradual elevation of continents from the bed 
| of the ocean, leaving its trace in those terraces or 


ancient beaches which fringe the coasts of Scotland 
and many other countries. But there is not a 


| vestige of proof that such elevations are universal, 
| or that their amount is the same in different 
| countries or even in one country at different times. 
_ The rise of Scandinavia in the northern hemisphere, 
| and of many coral islands in the Pacific, are accepted 
| instances of elevation; but contrary instances of 
| depression are not rare, and the period of observa- 
| tion affording any key to the rate of emergence of 
| the land is so infinitesimally short compared with 


the vast lapse of geological time to which it is 


|, attempted to apply the proportional scale, that it is 


} 


a matter for surprise that it should have been so 


| strenuously insisted on as a basis of calculation. 
| Even the existence of terraces shows that the 
| successive elevations of the land were separated by 


long periods of repose. 
Perhaps of all the attempts to estimate geological 





duration by ordinary chronology, the most decep- 
tive is that which is made to depend upon the varia- 
tions of climate indicated by the organic remains of 
the strata. We can infer with great probability 
from these remains that the climate of the globe 
has been an oscillatory one ; at times colder, and at 
other times much hotter, in a given place, than at 
present. But both the laws and the primary causes 
of such changes of temperature are for the present 
involved in impenetrable mystery. They correspond 
more probably to meteorological changes, properly 
so called, than to the cosmical changes to which 
they have been often attributed. It is surely an 
abuse of mathematical physics to attempt to inform 
us what was the climate of any part of the earth 
exactly 1,280,000,000 of years ago, whilst we are 
still unable to predict the temperature of the 
coming month of July, or even to find reasons for 
the changes of weather of the past year. Chemical 
or hygrometric differences in the atmosphere of our 
globe may render it at one time as hot as the 
climate which we attribute to the planet Mercury, 
or even as cold as distant Neptune ; and it has long 
been admitted that the efficient amount of warmth 
on those planets may really, in consequence of the 
conditions of their atmospheres, be widely different 
from that which their position in the system might 
lead us to conjecture. So infinite are the limits of 
speculation as to how the climate of the earth 
might have varied in past ages, that the wonder 
rather seems to be that the records of history do 
not clearly indicate more decided variations in the 
averages of the seasons. Even if we admit the 
secular cooling of the earth and the expenditure of 
intrinsic solar heat to be allowable postulates, we 
cannot with any philosophical caution attempt to 
employ as a geological calendar the stupendous 
units of duration by which they are reckoned. 
Perhaps the most interesting attempt to throw 
light on the Antiquity of Man, and to blend 
the chronicles of geology with those of history, 
has been made by commencing with archeology 
instead of cosmogony, and endeavouring to discover 
how far the traces of man and his operations really 
lead us backward in the unwritten chronicles of 
the world. Here also, when documents fail, we 
find traces of the succession of past events and 
of ‘‘prehistoric races,” yielding proof of succes- 
sive archeological periods of long duration. Anti- 
quaries give us strong reasons for believing that 
many parts of Europe have been successively 
peopled by men who employed first Stone, then 
Bronze, and finally Iron, as the material of their 
weapons or tools. But what these races were, how 
long they endured, and by what means or at what 
periods they were superseded by others, remain a 
mystery. These archeological periods are very 
nearly as.vague as those of geology; and therefore, 
even if we assent to the contemporaneousness of 
the flint-chipping man with the mammoth and cave- 
lion (as we are disposed to do upon evidence which 
has been already considered), we are not a whit the 
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nearer fixing upon even an approximate date for 
that important conjuncture. 

Deposit of La Tinitre.—Of various attempts of 
the kind, perhaps the most ingenious and plau- 
sible is that of M. Morlot, a Swiss naturalist, 
who has applied to a very interesting group 
of facts a principle of chronological measure- 
ment perhaps more hazardous than any of which 
|| we have yet spoken. The torrent of La Tinitre, 
which falls into the lake of Geneva near Ville- 
neuve, has deposited a cone of débris, the contents 
of which, in conformity with the well-known 
action of the torrents of the Alps, have been 
transferred from the upper slopes of the sub-Alpine 
range from which it takes its rise, to the lower 
flats where the diminished velocity of the torrent 
suffers it to deposit them. In the course of a recent 
railway cutting through the slopes of the cone were 
found in succession, at the depths of four, ten, and 
nineteen or twenty (Swiss) feet, a coin and pottery 
said to be Roman, a bronze ornament, and, finally, 
coarser pottery, gnawed bones, and abundant ashes 
of a fire. These three deposits M. Morlot holds to 
belong to the Roman or Iron, the Bronze and the 
Stone periods respectively. They were each (and 
this it is important to observe) accompanied by a 
certain thickness of vegetable mould interposed in 
the deposit. As might be anticipated, M. Morlot 
institutes a calculation of the relative ages of these 
relics, assuming a probable era for those supposed 
to be Roman, and also admitting the uniformity 
After correcting his numerical pro- 


of the deposit. 
portion by some ingenious allowances, he finds 
the Bronze Age to be distant from the present 
time between 2900 and 4200 years, and the Age of 
Stone to go back from 7400 to 11,000 years. We 
need hardly, however, insist on the illimitable 
uncertainty of these assumed secular rates of 


deposit. What so capricious in its actings as a 
mountain torrent? Do we not often see such 
reduced to a state of secular quiescence, then, by 
some incalculable cause, burst out afresh and 
terrify a whole community? Is it not of the 
essence of the formation of such a cone of débris 
that the torrent wanders in its path on the slope, 
sometimes making a huge gutter in the line of its 
direct course, then barricading its own work by 
an accumulation of colossal fragments, which turn 
it now one way and now another, so that indefinite 
waste and again indefinite supply succeed one 
another with such irregularity of circumstance as 
to defy any law of averages? Is it not, besides, 
infinitely more consonant to what we know of the 
changes on the surface of our globe, that the earlier 
detritus was more abundant than the later; that 
after the great wearing action of (say) the glacial 
period, vastly larger masses of loosened rock and 
mud were in a moveable condition, and that in 
proportion as the last age has advanced, and as 
permanent vegetation has bound more firmly in its 
conservative grasp the excoriated surface of the 
primitive world, the measure of fluviatile depo- 


] 





sitions of all kinds has become incomparably 
less? The result of this consideration is to abridge, 
in a proportion which no human skill can estimate, 
the apparent age of the older deposit, deduced on 
the principle of uniformity. This applies not less to 
the dejecta of the gigantic Mississippi, than to those 
of the turbulent thread-like torrent of the Tiniére. 

In looking at the question of human antiquity 
from its archeological side, it is well to recollect 
that the three ages of the prehistoric man, as indi- 
cated by the material of the implements in use, do 
not afford universal absolute chronology, but at 
most are applicable to the progress of civilisation in 
the particular region where such relics are found, 
The Bronze age was partly contemporary with that 
of Stone, and the Iron with that of Bronze. But 
the progress of the arts in every country or district 
followed, no doubt, a course and a period of its own. 
The Stone period is the existing one for the Esqui- 
maux and Australians, as the Bronze age was for 
the Mexicans in the time of Columbus; and the 
‘*kitchen-middens” or shell mounds of ancient 
Denmark are, as Admiral Fitzroy pointed out 
some time ago, in a letter to ‘“‘The Times,” ac- 
curately reproduced by the modern Fuegians. The 
mere discovery of implements of one or another 
kind is no certain index to antiquity, and no doubt 
the Stone period, being the earliest and longest in 
the history of civilisation, gives us the most inde- 
finite indication of the lapse of time. 

Caves of Périgord.—These considerations seem to 
be applicable to the results of discoveries of bone- 
caves in central France, which, at the time I write, 
are exciting much attention. I refer to the caverns 
in the department of the Dordogne, lately investi- 
gated by M. Lartet, the hjstorian of the burial- 
place of Aurignac, and Mr. Henry Christy. From 
the accounts which have appeared it is established 
that these shelter-places of the French aborigines 
belong to what was the ‘Stone age” of the 
district; but that they are posterior to the 
Aurignac cave is evident from the almost com- 
plete absence of the remains of extinct animals as 
well as from the superior finish of the works of 
art discovered. The most interesting and charac- 
teristic circumstance connected with them is the 
abundance (described as being very great) of rein- 
deer horns, that animal having, since the period 
of history, been absent from central Europe. That 
it lived and was killed there, may be inferred 
from the curious discovery of a flint spear-head 
sticking in the vertebra of a reindeer; and that 
the period of these accumulations was the ‘‘ Stone 
age” is evident from the abundance of flint flakes 
found apparently in the very site of their manu- 
facture, together with the cores from which they 
had been struck off. 

It farther appears that there is an amount of care 
and art shown in the modelling of some of the 
implements, betokening some advance in civilisa- 
tion. In particular, there is a sort of dagger cut 
out of horn, the handle of which represents in relief 
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the body of a reindeer, executed with considerable 
skill, and adapted to the grasp of a rather small 
human hand. In other cases, patterns are inscribed 
on horn, and the outlines of animals (of course 
doubtfully determinable) rudely scratched. Bone 
needles, a whistle, and other rude implements, were 
also found, almost invariably accompanied by the 
bones of the various domestic animals and a few 
recent wild ones. The whole gives us much the 
idea of what might be the relics of a Lapp encamp- 
ment of the present day, if we except the metallic 
and other implements which, in the latter case, are 
obtained from the more civilised races near whom 
the Lapps reside. One can hardly help fancying that 
we have before us a material relic of the Turanian 
| or Finnish occupation of south-western Europe, the 
| evidence of which rests chiefly-on etymological 
grounds. Be this as it may, the discoveries of the 
caves of the province of Périgord do not seem neces- 
sarily to carry us back to any definitely remote 
_ period. The degree of civilisation indicated is very 
much what now prevails among savage tribes in 
|| various parts of the world, and which might have 
| obtained in Gaul at any ante-historic date. 
Summary of the Prehistoric Relics.—Considering 
|| what has been concisely referred to in the pre- 
| ceding pages, as well as some other facts and 
speculations to which, from want of room, I have 
barely alluded, we find physical traces of the 
aboriginal or early inhabitants of Europe, whose 
existence preceded, for the most part, ordinary 
historic records, occurring somewhat in the follow- 
ing order, beginning with the more modern:—l. 
The ‘‘crannoges” or lake dwellings of Ireland 
may be held as on the whole more modern than 
| those of Switzerland, because some of them were 
|| certainly in use in the Middle Ages, and were 
| formed or employed by the existing race of in- 
| habitants. But, inasmuch as some of these dwell- 
|| ings (like those of Switzerland) include imple- 
| ments of the Bronze and Stone periods, they may 
| reasonably be held to attest the existence of man 
|| — probably the Celtic man — in those localities 
for many ages preceding historical records. 2. At 
| & period equally unknown the more level parts of 
| Switzerland were occupied by a race who went 
through the same stages of increasing civilisation, 
| and whose dwellings, built on wooden piles near 
the edges of shallow lakes, differed in some respects 
from those of Ireland, yet may be held to have a 
common origin and perhaps a similar date. What 
|, that date may have been is altogether vague, since 
the history of these regions extends little, if at all, 
| beyond the Christian era. Some of the imple- 
|| ments, both of stone and metal, indicate the acqui- 
|| sition of materials wholly foreign to Switzerland, 
| thus bespeaking certain commercial relations with 
| other countries or the migratory habits of the 
| settlers. The very numerous bones of animals 
|| found in the Swiss lake habitations are for the most 
|| part those of domesticated animals, or else of wild 
animals, either of recent species or such as there is 





little doubt have died out in the historic period, 
for example, the Urus or wild bull, the Aurochs or 
bison, and the gigantic elk of kreland. 

3. The primitive inhabitants of Denmark have 
left traces so similar to those of Switzerland, and so 
often accompanied by like animal remains, that it 
has been conjectured that the two peoples were con- 
temporaneous and belonged to the same race. 
Besides sepulchral mounds and casual deposits of 
relics concealed in peat morasses, refuse-heaps 
chiefly composed of the rejected shells of marine 
edible mollusca have recently been explored with 
success, and have afforded a large amount of 
information as to the habits of the rude people 
who accumulated them: yet nothing has been 
discovered to give even an approximate indication 
of their date. The preservation of these refuse- 
heaps in exposed situations and at an elevation 
of no more than ten feet above the level of the 
sea indicate that no great geological change has 
supervened since they were formed. The consis- 
tency of the position of the Swiss pile-dwellings 
with the present level of the lakes to which they 
belong affords proof of the same fact. None of these 
indeed can claim any proper geological antiquity. 
They fall strictly within the modern period of 
Cuvier. There is a remarkable general absence of 
human bones. Still, a few have been discovered. 
The same exception occurs in the shell-mounds of 
the Fuegians. 

4, The caves of Périgord, from the character and 
decoration of the bone and horn implements which 
they contain, as well as from the exceeding paucity 
of any remains of extinct animals, may be held to 
supply the most recent traces of the inhabitants of 
caverns. Yet they belonged to the ‘‘Stone age,” 
no trace of metal having as yet been found there. 
The abundance of reindeer horns (wanting in the 
Swiss lake-houses and Danish mounds) forms a link 
between the preceding and the followiug traces of 
Man.* 

5. The burial-cave of Aurignac offers a clear 
transition from the last named antiquities to those 
of the quaternary or ‘‘Diluvial” age. We have here 
implements of stone and bone, rude works of art, 
with evidence of funeral solemnities, on the one 
hand, and on the other a preponderance of remains of 
extinct quadrupeds in rich variety and found under 
circumstances which prohibit the idea of their being 
accidentally present, or other than the common 
denizens of the Pyrenean chain. We have some few 
domesticated animals, and the bison, as in the Swiss 
lake-houses. We have the reindeer of Périgord, and 
we have the mammoth, rhinoceros, and cave-lion of 
the valley of the Somme. 

6. The bone-caves of England, Belgium, Sicily, 
and other countries. These caverns carry us back 
distinctly to the same period as the tomb of Au- 





* The cave deposits of Savigné and Massat cited by 
Sir C. Lyell (“ Antiquity of Man,”’ Ist ed. p. 190) seem 
precisely to correspond in date with those of Périgord. 
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rignac and even farther. The last inference is justi- 
fied by the great and seemingly still unaccountable 
changes which the physical geography of the lime- 
stone cave-districts of Belgium and Devonshire 
(amongst others) undoubtedly appear to have under- 
gone. As a general rule the contents of these caves 
may be the accumulations of successive catastrophes 
extending over long periods. In the comparatively 
rare case of the occurrence of human bones, there 
does not appear to be the same evidence for their 
contemporaneousness with the fossil quadrupeds as 
we find for the flint arrow-heads being of that age. 
7. The oldest deposits as yet clearly associated 
with the works of man are the quaternary or 
diluvial beds of the valley of the Somme and of the 
south-east of England. The works of art are 
among the rudest of those belonging to the Stone 
period, and the genuineness of the properly human 
relics may be admitted tobe still subject to some 
doubt. The attempt has been made by some zealous 
palzontologists to find traces of man’s existence in 
an age of the world preceding the ‘‘Glacial period ;” 
| or in other words, at an epoch which geologists gene- 
rally believe to have been separated from the ‘‘ Post- 
pliocene ” drift by a vast lapse of time and by pro- 
digious changes in the physical geography of the 
globe. This opinion, however, seems to rest on slight 
and inadequate grounds, and should be distinctly 
separated from the more reliable conclusions to the 
exposition of which this article has been devoted. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Tue preceding chronology and enumeration of 
facts suggest the following reflections :—First, that 
the impulse given since the year 1859, to a claim 
for the human race of a measure of geological 
| antiquity which was formerly denied to it even by 
| the most advanced speculators in geology, has arisen 
almost as much from an impartial consideration of 
facts and opivions which had long been before the 
scientific world (such as the researches of Mr. Frere 
and of M. Boucher de Perthes in the Drift, and of 
| MM. Schmerling, Christol and Marcel de Serres in 
| bone-caves), as from the new and confirmatory data 
lately elicited. Secondly, that this progress of 
|| opinion is in conformity with the course of demon- 
|| stration in all inductive sciences, and therefore 
| merits the more confidence that it is the result of a 
| generation of thinkers, and not of individual opinion. 
Thirdly, that when such generalizations become 
| popular, there is a danger of going too fast, the 
| triumphant promulgators of once unpopular doctrines 
| being as much disposed to carry their inferences to 
excess, as their predecessors were inclined to contract 
their fair application. It is impossible not to per- 
ceive that in this as in so many other questions, prior 
beliefs predominate over the unbiassed judgment of 
many who wish to approach the question of the 
Antiquity of Man with a simple regard to the facts 
before them. In the present discussion, the advo- 
cates both of the comparatively recent and of the 
immeasurably remote origin of the human species, 





seem to have approached the consideration of the 
physical evidences to be used in arriving at truth 
with prepossessions often amounting to a prejudg- 
ment of the question. This may be observed almost 
equally in the partisans of either opinion. Fourthly, 
abstracting as far as we possibly can from any 
preconception,’ it would appear that the position 
now fairly attained by the advocates for the unsus- | 
pected antiquity of the human race amounts to 
this :—that Man was certainly the contemporary of 
the large and well-known class of extinct mammalia 
hitherto regarded as belonging to an age of the | 
world preceding his creation. This is an advance | 
on the opinions of Cuvier and Buckland; and it || 
seems reasonable to think that if those able and || 
impartial men were now alive, they would concur 
in the conclusion. Fifthly, while on the one hand, 
the revelations of geology undoubtedly tend to 
expand our ideas more and more as to the periods 
over which the successive phases of animal life, 
and the deposition of the strata of the globe, must 
be held to have extended, it does not appear by 
any means equally clear, that the space of time 
which separates us from the age of the mammoth 
and of primeval Man is to be proportionably ex- || 
tended. Many persons will doubt whether under 
the influence of existing causes alone, even had they 
endured for tens or hundreds of thousands of years, | 
the observed phenomena of the Drift of Picardy or | 
Kent or Sussex could have been produced. The 
chronology based on uniformity is therefore at fault. | 
It does not appear that a chronological date can be 
assigned with any probability to a single step in 
the succession of the prehistoric relics of man, which 
we have above enumerated. Sixthly, the inquiry | 
which has thus (in our opinion) an entirely negative || 
result, is not therefore a hopeless, much less an || 
unbecoming one. The enterprising investigators 
and earnest theorists of our time must be content || 
that some time should pass over before they see the 
fruit of their labour. Much premature discussion || 
will have to be set aside, but will not the less have | 
borne its fruit. But demonstrations on such topics | 
require time to be fully tried and developed. A great 
deal of what now appears to be mere detail in sub- 
dividing the most recent formations and classifying 
their characteristic fossils, will probably do more for 
the final illustration of the chronology of our race, | 
than the imposing speculations by which the solution || 
of the question is now in some instances attempted 
to be anticipated. Reasonings not connected with 
geology or flint weapons, or the age of the mam. 
moth, may possibly after all prove even more reliable 
guides. If a vast antiquity is to be assigned to 
Man as a denizen of the earth, it may probably be | 
because it is indispensable to the belief that the | 
present varieties of the species (sensibly unaltered 
since the earliest records) sprung from a single pair. | 
Such was the opinion of a sagacious and moderate | 
thinker, Dr. Pritchard, long before the discussions |, 
arose to which this article has been devoted. 1 
JAMES D, FORBES. 
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By MRS. HENRY WOOD, Author of “ East Lynne.” 
PART VI. 


1,—A SPECIAL FAVOUR FOR NEAL. 


| 
| 


Miss Bettina DAVENAL stood before her toilette- | 


glass, dressing herself in dudgeon. Let who would 
be neglected in the house, Miss Bettina must not 
be; and yet she had been, as she was saying to 
herself, shamefully neglected that morning. When 
fully attired, she rang her bell—a sharp long peal— 
an ominous peal to Jessy the housemaid’s ear, as 
she bounded up to answer it. Miss Davenal did 
not at first speak, but confronted the girl with her 
stern eye. 

“Did you ring, ma’am?” asked Jessy, at a loss 
what else to say. 

‘*Where’s my milk?” 

‘*Milk!” replied Jessy, in wonder. 

“The milk that was ordered for me last night. 
Don’t you hear how hoarse I am?” 

“TI did not know that milk was ordered,” said 
Jessy. 

‘*Tt is an excuse,” retorted her mistress. ‘‘ Miss 
Sara ordered it. Jessy, my girl, if this is the way 
you attend to your duties, we shall have to part.” 

‘Indeed, ma’am,” persisted Jessy, ‘‘I heard 
nothing whatever about it. Ill ask Watton.” 

The girl shut the door, and ran downstairs to 
make the inquiry. Miss Bettina, painfully erect, 
began to fold a warm shawl to throw on her 
shoulders before going down to the breakfast-room. 
The grievance was this: Miss Bettina had been 
attacked with cold and hoarseness the previous 

‘evening and had gone to bed early, desiring Sara 
to order her usual remedy for a cold in the chest to 
be taken to her room at seven o’clock the following 
morning. 

It was an old-fashioned remedy, and certainly a 
curious one ; but it had been given to Miss Bettina 
in her youth by an old-fashioned nurse, and she 
believed in it still. Half a pint of milk, with 
some suet chopped fine and boiled in it: such was 
the preparation; and it had failed to make its 
appearance. 

Most ladies would have rung for it. Not so 
Miss Davenal. She preferred to go without it that 
she might visit her displeasure on the delinquent. 
She got up and dressed herself, for she never allowed 
trifling ailments to interfere with the accustomed 
routine of her life. Were it at all possible to appear 
at the breakfast-table, it would have been un- 
pardonable in Miss Bettina’s eyes not to have done 
so. Idleness and late rising were in her creed little 
less than crimes. 

She had just finished wrapping the shawl round 
her, when Jessy returned. 

**The order was not given at all, ma’am, I find. 


Miss Sara must have forgotten it.” 
V—29 





“What do you say?” asked her mistress, pulling 
away the shawl from her head and bending her ear 
to Jessy. 

**Miss Sara must have forgotten it, ma'am. We 
none of us heard anything about it.” 

Miss Bettina stared at the girl for a good minute, 
and then stalked along the corridor to her niece’s 
door. Sara, not quite dressed yet, opened it. 

** And my milk?” cried Miss Bettina. 

Her aunt’s order of the previous evening flashed 
over Sara’s memory. 

“Oh, aunt, I am so sorry!” she exclaimed, her 
tone betraying her earnestness. ‘‘I forgot it; I 
did indeed !”’ 

**Forgot it!” repeated Miss Davenal. 
business had you to forget it? 
speak, my chest is so sore.” 

‘*Tt is not too late now, aunt. Jessy 

** Not too late !—when I am going down to break- 
fast. There’s the clock—eight! And pray what | 
makes you so late this morning?” 

‘**T shall not be long, aunt,” was Sara’s weary 
answer; and Miss Bettina turned away, and Sara 
closed the door. 

Ah, poor thing! she had far more need of a 
healing remedy than Miss Bettina, though perhaps 
not of that special one, milk and suet. 
minister to a mind diseased ? 

The whole night—for it was the morning subse- 
quent to that meeting in the Abbey grave-yard with 
Oswald Cray—had Sara lain awake, striving to || 
battle with her pain. It was very sore to bear. 
She knew now the cause of his absenting himself; |, 
and she knew that they were lost to each other for 
ever. 
called upon to endure: no subsequent tribulation in || 
life can equal its keen anguish. | 

Ten times in the night had she prayed for help— | 
for strength to stpport and live through her mind’s |} 
trouble. She did not pray that it might be taken || 
from her ; that was hopeless: she knew that weeks 


** What 
I can scarcely 


” 


and months must elapse before even the first brunt || 


would lose its force ; that years must roll on before || 
tranquillity could come. 
She did not blame Oswald Cray. 
that that unhappy secret, of the precise nature of || 
which she was yet in ignorance, had become known || 
to him: how, she could not conjecture. Perhaps | 
he knew it in all its terrible details—and that these | 
were terrible, she doubted less now thanever. Were 
they not—ay, she fully believed it !—shortening 
her father’s life? There were moments when even 
that awful word spoken by Oswald Cray had sug- 
gested itself to her own mind with sickening dread 
—but she could not believe it to be so bad as that. 




















Who shall || 


It is the worst pain that a woman can be || 


She believed || 
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But she did believe that it was something to bring 
disgrace and danger in its train; and she fully 
justified Oswald Cray in the step he had taken. 
Still she thought that he should have come to her 
in the first onset, and plainly said, such and such 
a thing has come to my knowledge, and therefore 
we must part. He had not done this: he had left 
her for weeks to the slow torture of suspense—and 
yet that very suspense was more tolerable than the 
certainty now arrived at. Oh, the dull dead pain 
that lay on her heart !—never for a long long while 
to be lifted from it. 

She strove to reason calmly with herself; she 
essayed to mark out what her future course should 
be. Of course she knew that there was nothing at 
present but to bear her burden and hide it from the 


| world’s eye; but she would do her duty all the 


same, Heaven helping her, in all the relations of 
life ; she would strive nobly to take her full part in 
life’s battle, whatever the inward struggle. 

There is no doubt that in that night of tribulation 
she looked at the future in its very darkest aspect. 
It was well perhaps that it should be so, for the 
horizon might clear a little as she went on. That 
Mr. Oswald Cray would in time marry, she had no 
right to doubt—a word or two of his had almost 
seemed to hint at it: man forgets more easily than 
woman. 

Towards morning she dropped into a heavy sleep, 
and had slept longer than usual. This had caused 


| her to be late in dressing, and brought upon her the 


| reproof of punctual Miss Bettina. 


She looked at 


| herself in the glass ere she went down ; at her pale 
| face, her heavy eyelids; hoping, trusting they would 


\| 
| 
1] 


|| and nurse yourself 








escape observation. What a happy thing it is, that 


|| others cannot read our faces as we read them! 


Miss Bettina was at the head of the breakfast-table 
—cold or no cold, ill or well, she was at her post ; 
and Dr. Davenal stood at the fire, his elbow on the 
mantel-piece, his forehead leaning on his hand. 

Sara went up to him, and he seemed to rouse 
himself from a reverie as he kissed her. She 


|| noticed how ill he looked. 


‘**Papa, I am sure you are worse !” 

‘*T don’t feel very well, child.” 

“If you would but stay at home for a day or two 
7? 

**Ah! [have not time. There’s a great deal of 
sickness about, and my patients must not be 
neglected.” 

** Mark Cray can attend to them.” 

**To the light cases he could. Not the serious 
ones ; I wouldn’t trust them to him.” 

‘* Not trust them to him ?” echoed Sara. 

The surprised tone of the question aroused Dr. 
Davenal: he had spoken out too heedlessly his real 
thoughts. ‘‘ People dangerously ill have naturally 
more confidence in me than in a young man,” he 
said, by way of doing away with the impression his 
avowal might make. 

‘“*T did not know before that you preferred cold 
coffee,” severely interrupted Miss Davenal, whose 








anger at the neglect of the breakfast-table by the 
doctor, and at Sara’s tardy appearance, had been 
gradually deepening. ‘‘It has been poured out 
these ten minutes.” 

They took their places in obedience to the 
summons. Neither able to eat: the doctor from 
sickness of body, for he was really ill; Sara from 
sickness of mind. 

** Aunt Bettina, I tell papa he ought not to go 
out to-day.” 

**Not going out to-day ?” repeated Miss Bettina. 
‘*Why not? Whait’s he going to do, then?” 

**T say he ought not to go out. He is not well 
enough.” 

Miss Bettina heard this time. 
eyes and gazed at the doctor. 
not to see that he did look ill. 

‘* What’s the matter with you, Richard?” 

**It is only my cold,” said the doctor. ‘It has 
settled here,” touching his chest. 

‘*That’s just where mine is settling, thanks to 
Miss Sara,” grimly returned Aunt Bettina. ‘If I 
had had that milk this morning, I should have been 
almost well again.” 

**T am very sorry, aunt,’’ murmured Sara for the 
second time. And she did feel sorry. In her 
inward tribulation she had forgotten all about the 
milk as soon as her aunt had spoken of it. 

‘* Papa’s eating nothing,” said Sara. 

“As if I could eat, with the skin off my throat |! 
and chest!” retorted Miss Bettina, mistaking the || 
words, as usual. ‘‘It seems that nobody’s eating || 
this morning; you are not ; we might as well not || 
have had the breakfast laid. Toast was made to be |! 
eaten, Miss Sara Davenal, not to be wastefully 
crumbled into bits on the plate. I suppose you 
have not got a cold?” 

Sara began to pick up the crumbs and the pieces, 
and to swallow them as she best could. Anything || 
to escape particular observation. 

**T wonder how Mrs. Cray is this morning ?” she 
presently observed, having ransacked her brains for a 
subject to speak upon. Miss Bettina heard all awry. 

**Oswald Cray! Why should you wonder how 
heis? Is he ill?” 

‘“*T said Mrs. Cray, aunt;” and she would have 
given much to hide the sharp bright blush that the 
other name brought to her face. ‘‘I told you last 
evening Caroline was not well. I think you always || 
mistake what I say.” 

‘No, I don’t mistake. But you have got intoa 
habit of speaking most indistinctly. My belief is 
you did say Oswald Cray. He is in town,” fiercely 
added Miss Bettina, as if the fact strengthened her 
proposition. 

‘*'Yes, he is in town,” assented Sara, for her aunt 
was staring so very fixedly at her that she felt 
herself obliged to say something. ‘At least he 
was in town yesterday.” 

‘‘Where did you see him, Sara?” asked the 
doctor. 

‘“‘I met him as I was leaving the Abbey last 


She raised her 
It was impossible 
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evening, papa,” she replied, not daring to look up 
as she said it. 

“I met him yesterday also,” observed Dr. 
Davenal. ‘‘ He was passing the gate here just as I 
was about to step into the carriage. He is a puzzle 
to me.” 

Miss Bettina bent her ear. ‘* What’s a puzzle to 
you, doctor?” 

‘Oswald Cray is. I had the very highest 
opinion of that man. I could have answered for 
his being the soul of honour, one entirely above the 
petty prejudices of the world in ordinary. But he 
has lost caste in my eyes: has gone down nearly 
|| cent. per cent.” 

‘It’s his pride that’s in fault,” cried Miss 
Bettina. ‘‘He is the proudest man living, old Sir 
Philip of Thorndyke excepted.” 

‘*What has his pride to do with it?” returned 
|| the doctor. ‘‘I should say, rather, his selfishness. 
| He has chosen to take umbrage at Lady Oswald’s 
having left her money to me; and very foolish it 
was of her, poor thing, to do it! But why he 
|| should visit his displeasure——” 

‘“‘He has not taken umbrage at that, papa,” 
interrupted Sara. 
| “Yes, he has,” said Dr. Davenal. ‘I spoke to 
|| him yesterday of the will, and he declined in the 

most abrupt manner to hear anything of the matter. 
His tone in its haughty coldness was half insulting. 
Why he should have taken it up so cavalierly, I 
|| cannot conceive.” 
| Sara remained silent. She did not again dare to 
dissent, lest Dr. Davenal should question her more 
| closely. Better let it rest at that: far better let 
it be thought that Mr. Oswald Cray had taken 
umbrage at the disposal of the property, = that 
the real truth should be known. 

But for cross-purposes, how well we might all get 
on! Oswald Cray believed all sorts of ill of Dr. 
Davenal, and this accounted for his repellant man- 
ner at their meeting. Sara had no suspicion that it 
was against her father his ire was excited. She 
believed Oswald’s only motive in stopping away 
from the house was that he might separate himself 
from her. As to the will and the disposal of the 
money, she did not for a moment think that had 
anything to do with the matter ; and she did think 
that Dr. Davenal’s impression of Oswald Cray’s 
haughty manner must have had its rise partially 
in fancy. They were at cross-purposes, you see, 
altogether. 

“‘I suppose Oswald Cray felt hurt at not being 
left executor to the will,” sagely remarked Miss 
Bettina. ‘‘As to the money, I never will believe 
that he, with his independent spirit, wanted that.” 

“*He wants his independent spirit shaken out of 
him, if it is to show itself in this offensive manner,” 
was the doctor’s severe remark. ‘What did he 
say to you, Sara?” 

‘**Say——?” she stammered, the remembrance 
of what had really been said between them occur- 
ring startlingly to her. 
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Dr. Davenal noted the hesitating words, he noted 
the crimsoned cheeks ; and a doubt which had once 
before risen up within him, rose again now. But 
he let it pass in silence, 

**Did he say anything about the money? Did he 
hint at it in any way?” 

**Not at all,” she answered in the least confused 
manner she could call up. ‘‘He did not allude to 
that, papa.” 

‘Ah, he would not to you,” was the comment of 
the doctor. 

Miss Bettina had been bending her ear. ‘‘ Did he 
say whether he meant to come here again, Sara?” 

**T don’t know, aunt.” 

**You don’t know! You don’t know whether he 
said so or not? Is your memory growing so short?” 

**T mean I don’t know whether he intends to 
come here,” was poor Sara’s answer. ‘‘I suppose 
he will come again some time.” 

And in good truth she did suppose he would 
come again ‘‘some time,” when the pain of their 
separation should have worn away. 

Sara quitted her seat in haste, throwing down a“ 
fork with the movement, and went to the window. 
She had seen the postman enter the gate. Not that 
she was particularly desirous of taking a closer view 
of that functionary, but in the impulsive hope that 
it might serve to break the thread of the discourse. 

**What’s the matter?” exclaimed Miss Bettina, 

**Tt is the postman, aunt.” 

‘‘The postman!” echoed Miss Bettina sharply, 
wondering what possessed her niece that morning. 
“Tf it is the postman, you need not fly from the 
breakfast table in that way, upsetting the things. 
Do you call that manners ?” 

**Oh, papa,” cried Sara, turning round, unmindful 
of the reproof in her flush of excitement, ‘“‘I do 
think here are letters from Edward! Some foreign 
mail must be in, for the man has an unusual number 
of letters in his hand, and some of them look like 
foreign ones.” 

She stood gazing at the room door, absorbed in 
this new interest. They were anxiously wishing to 
hear from Captain Davenal. But no letters appeared. 
The man went out again with his quick step, and 
Sara, feeling grievously disappointed, returned 
slowly to her seat. 

“Ts the postman gone?” presently asked the 
doctor. 

**Oh, yes, papa. He is half way down the street 
by this time. He came, I suppose, for one of the 
servants.” 

‘**He didn’t ring.” 

**No. He seemed to go straight to your con- 
sulting-room window. Perhaps Neal is there, 
putting the room to rights.” 

But Dr. Davenal did not rest so easily satisfied. 
He opened the door and called down the passage, 
in an imperative voice, 

**Neal! Are there no letters?” 

Neal came gliding into the room from his pantry, 
two letters in his hand. 
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‘* Why did you not bring them in at once?” some- 
what sternly asked the doctor as he took them, 
certain past suspicions regarding Neal and such 
missives arising forcibly to his mind. 

‘*T was looking for my waiter, sir: I have mislaid 
it somewhere. Oh, I left it here, I see,” 

The silver waiter was on a side table; not at all 
where it ought to be; as if it had been put down 
heedlessly and forgotten. Neal caught it up and 
retired. It might have been as he said—that the 
delay was caused by looking for it, and by that 
only; and Dr. Davenal, more inclined to be cha- 
ritable than suspicious, thought no more of the 
matter. 

In the keen disappointment which had come over 
him, he nearly lost sight of other things. Neither 
of the two letters was from his son; and he had so 
fully expected to hear from him by the present 
mail ! 

Sara’s ‘heart was beating. 
Edward, papa?” 

The doctor shook his head as he laid the letters 
down. ‘They are both from Dick, I expect. His 
holiday letters,” 

The two letters were respectively addressed to 
Miss Davenal, and Miss Sara Davenal. The address 
to Miss Davenal bore evident marks of care in the 
writing ; it was a clear, regular hand, though easily 
recognisable as a schoolboy’s. The address to Sara 
was a scrawl scarcely legible. Upon opening the 
letter Sara found it beautifully written. Until she 
came to its close she had no suspicion but that it 
was really written to herself: she supposed it to be 
a sort of general holiday letter. 


** Are they not from 


‘““My DEAR AND RESPECTED AUNT AND RELA- 
TIVES, 


** As the joyful epoch of Christmas approaches, 
marking the close of another half year, we feel how 
valuable is that time which the best of us are only 


inclined to regard too lightly. Yet I hope it 
will be found that I have not wholly wasted the 
share of it bestowed on me, but have used it to the 
best of my power and abilities. When you witness 
the progress made in each branch of my various 
studies, to which I have earnestly and assiduously 
devoted my days and hours, I trust that you will 
find cause to deem I have been no thoughtless 
pupil, but have done my best to merit your favour 
and the approbation of my masters. In Greek 
especially—which Dr. Keen saw fit to promote me 
to at Midsummer—I flatter myself you will be 
satisfied with my advancement: it is a delightful 
study. 

‘* Deeply sensible of the inestimable price of the 
talents entrusted to me, anxious that not one of 
them should lie fallow through fault of mine, it has 
been my constant and earnest endeavour to improve 
them, so that they may be turned to profitable use 
in the after business of life. By industry, by per- 
severance, and by unflagging attention I have 
striven to progress, and I may say that it is with 





| have come out of.any respectable school.” 





regret I part with my beloved studies, even for a 
temporary period. 

**T am desired to present Dr. Keen’s compliments 
to you and my uncle, and to convey to you the 
intelligence that our winter recess will commence 
on the 16th of this month, on which day I and 
Leopold shall hope to return to Hallingham and to 
meet you in good health. Leopold regrets sensibly 
that he will not be able this year to write you his 
vacation letter: it is a great disappointment to 
him. He has had a fester on the thumb of his right 
hand; it is getting better, but still painful. He 
begs to offer his affectionate duty to yourself, my 
uncle, Sara, and Mrs. Cray. And trusting you will 
accept the same from me, 

‘*T am, my dear Aunt, 
‘** Your most sincere and respectful Nephew, 
‘* RICHARD JOHN DAVENAL. 
‘** Miss Davenal.” 


A smile stole over Sara’s features at the wording 
of the letter, so unlike Dick, and she turned over 
the envelope. 

‘Yes, Miss Sara Davenal! Dick has made a 
mistake. It is written to you, Aunt Bettina.” 

But Miss Bettina’s eyes were glued to her own 
letter, which she held open before her. Her lips 
had drawn themselves in ominously. 

“*Ts it the holiday letter, Sara?” asked the 
doctor. 

“Yes, papa: Richard’s. 
me,” 

Dr. Davenal took up-the letter. Its writing, 
almost as beautiful as copper-plate, was as easily 
read as a book: Master Richard must have taken 
the greatest pains with it. Miss Davenal’s was not 
so easily read, for it seemed to have been scrawled 
with a skewer. She dashed it on the table in con- 
siderable temper when she came to its end, and 
laid her hand solemnly upon it. 

‘*Dr. Davenal, if you do not return this letter 
instantly to Dr. Keen, I shall. It isa disgrace to 


But it is not written to 





‘* Who is it from?” questioned the doctor in sur- | 
prise. ; | 

‘* Who is it from ?—from that wicked nephew of | 
yours—Dick. And you to encourage him!” she 
added, directing her severe glance at Sara. ‘‘It is | 
meant, I suppose, for you.” 

In point of fact, Master Dick Davenal had mis- | 
directed his letters, sending his holiday letter to | 
Sara, and one intended exclusively. for Sara’s eyes, | 
to his aunt. Certainly it was not intended for | 
those of Miss Bettina. Dr. Davenal, in some 
curiosity, drew towards him the offending letter. 


‘“*Drar OLD GIRL, 

‘** We come home the end of next week hur- 
ray! old Keen was for keeping us till the week | 
after and shouldn’t we have turnd rusty but its all | 
fixed now, the 16th is the joyful day and on the 
15th we mean to have a bonfire out of bounds and 
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shouldnt we like to burn up all our books in it! 
you cant think how sick we are of them. Jopper 
says hed give all his tin for next half if books and 
studies had never been invented and Ime sure I 
would, I hate learning and that’s the truth and I 
havent tried to get on a bit for I know its of no use 
trying. Greak’s horrid, and our greak master is an 
awful stick and keeps us to it till we feel fit to 
bufett him its the most hateful bothering languidge 
you can imagine and I shall never master a line of 
it and if it wereut for cribs I should get a caneing 
every day, latin was bad enougff but greak caps it. 
We all got into a row which I'll tell you about 
when I come home and we had our Wenesday and 
saturday holidays stoped for three weeks, it was all 
threw the writing master a shokking sneek who 
comes four days a week and found out something 
and took and told Keen but we have served him 
out, we have had some good games this half taking 
things together and if we could berry our books and 
never do another lesson Keens house wouldnt be so 
bad. Leo and some more of us were trying to 
wrench open farmer Clupps stable to get at his 
poney when he ran a rusty nale into his thum, old 
Clupp was off to a cattle fair by rail and we knew 
hed be none the wiser if we exercized the pony an 
hour or two up and down the common, and a jolly 
time of it I can tell you we had only we couldnt 
find the sadle, well leos thum got bad and he 
hasnt been abel to write for ever so long and hes 
uncomon glad of it now for it saves him his hol- 
liday letter. I had to write mine five times over 
before it did and I nearly flung it in the fire before 
Keens face, I never was so sick of anything in my 
life, its going to aunt Bett this time Keen said it 
went to uncle Richard at midsummer, good buy till 
next week darling Sara love to Carry and mind you 
get a jolly lot of mince pies ready for us. 
“Dick DAVENAL. 


ps hows old Betts deafness, its so cold we hope 
all the ponds will be froze to ice tomorrow.” 


Dr. Davenal burst into a fit of laughter. 
contrast between the genuine letter of the boy and 
the formal one dictated by the master was so rich. 
Miss Davenal’s brow wore its heaviest frown: the 
letter was bad enough altogether, but the insult to 
herself, the ‘‘ old Bett,” could not be forgiven. 

“Tl have this letter sent back, Dr. Davenal.” 


The 


“Tush, Bettina! Send it back, indeed! We 
were schoolboys and schoolgirls ourselves once. 
Why, what’s this?—here’s the postman coming 
in again! He must have omitted to leave all our 
letters !” 

It was even so. The postman by inadvertence 
had carried away a letter addressed to the house, 
and had now come back with it. 

But that mistake was one of the greatest pieces of 
good luck for Neal ; and in truth its occurring on 
that morning was a singular coincidence. You will 
agree with me in saying that it was quite a different 
sort of luck from any deserved by Neal. Poor Dick 





Davenal’s ‘‘sneek” of a writing-master could not 
stand for honours beside the real sneak, Neal. 

Neal had not been at Dr. Davenal’s window when 
the postman came in the first time, as Sara had sur- 
mised; Neal was standing in his favourite corner 
outside, amid the shrubs, having a mind to give 
himself an airing. It was to this corner the post- 
man had gone, and he delivered three letters into 
his hands. Neal carried them to his pantry and 
proceeded to examine the outsides. with his usual 
curiosity. Two of them were those he subsequently 
carried into the breakfast room ; on the third he 
saw the foreign postmark, and recognised the hand- 
writing of Captain Davenal. And, as Neal turned 
this about in his hand, he became aware of a curious 
fact—that it was open. The envelope was not 
fastened down. The captain’s seal was upon it in 
wax, but it did not serve to fasten it. Whether 
that young officer, who was given to carelessness, 
had sealed it in this insecure manner, or whether 
it had come open in the transit, was of no conse- 
quence: it was certainly not closed now. 

The temptation proved too strong for Mr. Neal. 
It happened that he had a motive, a particular 
motive, apart from his ordinary curiosity, for 
wishing to see the contents of this letter. He had 
chanced to overhear a few words spoken between 
the doctor and his daughter some days previously 
—words which Neal could, as he expressed it 
himself, make neither top nor tail of ; but they 
referred to Captain Davenal, and created the 
strongest possible wish in Neal’s mind to take a 
peep at the first letter that should arrive from the 
gallant officer. Neal had not seen his way to do 
this at all clear ; but it appeared now that fortune 
had graciously dropped the means into his hands. 
And the temptation was too strong to be resisted. 

Hastily reasoning within himself (the best of us 
are too prone to reason on our own side of the ques- 
tion, ignoring the otber) that in all probability the 
breakfast-room had not seen or heard the postman, 
as the man had kept on his side the garden, and 
had not rung the door-bell, Neal risked it, and 
carefully drew the letter from the envelope. 

A small thin note, addressed to Miss Sara 
Davenal, dropped out of it. Neal was too busy to 
pick it up: his eyes were feasting on the opening 
words of Captain Davenal’s letter to his father. 

‘‘ Neal, are there no letters?” 

The interrupting voice was the doctor's : and 
Neal, in an awful fluster, popped the open letter 
and the thin one under a dish-cover. There was 
no help for it: he might not delay ; he dared not 
take the letter in, open. So he carried in the 
other two in his hand, having looked in vain for his 
customary waiter. 

It passed off well enough. Neal returned to the 
pantry, and finished the perusal of the captain’s 
letter. Then he refolded it, placed the note, which 
he had not opened, inside as before, and amended 
the fastening with a modicum of sealing-wax, 
dropped artistically underneath the old seal. 
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He was at his wits’ end how to convey the letter 
to the doctor, so that no suspicion might rest upon 
himself. Suppress it he dare not, for the postman 
could have testified to its delivery when inquiries 
were made, He was coming to the conclusion that 
the best way would be to put it amidst the shrubs, 
as if he or the postman had dropped it, and let some- 
body find it and convey it to Dr. Davenal, when 
the postman’s knock at the hall door aroused him. 

**T don’t know how I came to overlook this,” 
said the man, handing in a letter. ‘‘It had got 
slipped among the others somehow, and I didn’t 
find it till I was ever so far down the street.” 

If ever Neal believed in the descent of special 
favours from the clouds, he believed in it then. 
The letter, brought back by the postman, was 
directed to Watton. Neal carried it to his pantry, 
deposited the other upon his silver waiter, and took 
it to the breakfast-room. 

‘* How's this ?” cried the doctor. 

‘*The letter-man carried it away with him, sir ; 
by some mistake, he says,” answered Neal with a 
steady tongue and unflinching eye. 

** Stupid fellow!” cried the doctor. But he 
spoke in a good-natured tone. None, save he, 
knew how welcome a sight was the handwriting of 
his son. 

And when Neal carried down the breakfast- 
things he coolly told Watton there was a letter for 
her lying in his pantry, which had come by the 
morning post. 


“You might have brought it down,” was 
Watton’s answer. 

**So I might,” civilly remarked Neal. 
it there and forgot it.” 


**T laid 


2.—THE DOCTOR’S BIRTHDAY. 

Tue dead of the winter passed. That is, Christ- 
mas was turned, and January had come in, and was 
drawing to a close. 

Dr. Davenal’s state of health was beginning to 
attract attention. It cannot be said that absolute 
fears were excited, but people said to each other and 
to him that he ought to take more care. Especial 
care of himself he certainly did not take, and 
he seemed to take cold upon cold. It must not be 
thought that Dr. Davenal was recklessly neglectful, 
supinely careless. It was not that at all. But 
he was one of the many who seem to have an 
assured trust in their own constitution; almost 
believing their state of good health immutable. 
Other folks are liable to ailments, but they have 
no fear of themselves. This is sometimes notably 
the case with those who have never experienced 
illness, who have passed an active life with neither 
av ache nor a pain. 

As had Dr. Davenal. Of a naturally good con- 
stitution, temperate in his habits, taking a good 
deal of exercise one way or another, his mind 
always occupied, he did not know what it was to 
have a day’s illness. The great blow which had 
fallen upon him in'the death of his son told upon 





his mind more than upon his body. If it had bent 
his shoulders and left lines of care upon his face, it 
had not made him ill. It was reserved for the 
later calamity to do that—that terrible secret 
whose particulars none save the doctor knew. 
That had nearly prostrated him—it had re-acted on 
the body ; and when the cold fastened on him the 
day he had to hasten from Mrs. Scott’s hot room to 
the Infirmary, it laid hold of him for ever. 

He could not shake it off. Miss Davenal told 
him somewhat crossly that he kept catching cold 
upon cold ; but the doctor himself knew that it was 
that first cold hanging about him. He apprehended 
no real danger: he did not pay much attention to 
it. Had he possessed a mind at rest, he might 
have thought more of the body’s ailments, but with 
that great burden of despair—and, in truth, it was 
little else— weighing him down, what in comparison 
was any sickness of body? As to lying by, he 
never so much as gave it a thought. So long as he 
could go about, he would go about. He thought 
of others before himself; he was one who strove 
hard to do his duty in the sight of God, following 
his Saviour’s precepts ; and he had deemed it little 
less than a sin had he selfishly stopped indoors to 
nurse himself, when there might be fellow-creatures 
dying for the want of his aid. It was very easy to 
say other doctors might attend for him: we all 
know how valuable in illness is the presence of the 
physician we trust ; and none in Hallingham was 
trusted as was Dr. Davenal. 

And so, with his aching mind and his aching 
body, he went about his work. It is just possible 
that a fortnight or so’s rest might have saved him, 
but he did not take it. He went about his work as 
usual—nay, with more than his wonted activity, 
for it was a season of much sickness at Halling- 
ham, as it was that winter in many other places. 
He bore on, never flagging; but he grew weaker 
day by day, and everybody remarked how poorly 
the doctor was looking. No fears for his state 
were aroused indoors. Sara attributed all she saw 
amiss in him to the burden of that great secret, of 
which she had only partial cognisance ; and Miss 
Davenal was a great deal more given to be cross 
than to pity. 

For Bettina Davenal suspected neither illness of 
body nor illness of mind. How should she connect 
the latter with the prosperous physician? She 
knew that he had been grieved at the going abroad 
of his son Edward, a grief in which she by no 
means joined, deeming that a little roughing it out 
in the world would be found of wholesome benefit 
to the indulged son and brave captain ; but as to 
any real grief or sorrow weighing upon the doctor, 
she never gave a thought to it. He was silent, and 
thin, and worn; he had no appetite; his spirits 
seemed gone; she saw all this, but never supposed 
it was caused by anything but the departure of his 
son. 

His not eating was made the worst grievance of 
by Miss Bettina. Once before, in an unusual season 
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of sickness, the doctor had—not, perhaps, lost his 
appetite, but allowed himself no time for his meals, 
Miss Bettina believed that this was a similar case ; 
that his patients were absorbing his appetite and 
his energies ; and she gave him a good sound lectur- 
ing, as she might have given to Dick. Get what 
she would for the table, plain food or dainties, it 
seemed all one to the doctor: he would taste per- 
haps to please her, but he could not eat. 

“*T can’t help it,” he said to her one day. ‘‘I 
suppose I am worse than you think.” 

For the truth, or rather a suspicion of it, had at 
length dawned on Dr. Davenal—that he was more 
seriously ill than he had allowed himself to imagine. 
Unfavourable symptoms, connected with his chest 
and lungs, had forced themselves upon his notice on 
that very morning, and he asked himself what they 
meant, and what they boded. Had he neglected 
himself too long ? 

It was the 24th of January, a notable day in the 
doctor’s household, for it was his birthday, and was 
always kept amongst themselves. Dick and Leo 
made the day a plea for the extension of their 
holidays. The school generally re-opened about a 
week earlier, but of course, as they told their uncle, 
they could not go back with his birthday so near: 
they must stay to wish him many happy returns of 
it. Miss Davenal saw no reason in the plea, and 
was severe when the doctor allowed it—as he 
always did ; she would never keep boys at home a 
single hour after the school opened. But with 
Uncle Richard to back them, Dick and Leo did not 
care for Aunt Bettina. 

Yes, it was on this morning that Dr. Davenal 
awoke to the serious state of his own health. If 
what he suspected was true, he feared he should 
not be long in this world. 

He said nothing. He went out as usual in his 
close carriage, which he had latterly used, and 
forgot not a single call. But he said to himself 
that perhaps in a few days, when he should have 
brought through, if Heaven willed, one or two 
patients who were lying in extreme danger, he 
might make arrangements for stopping at home 
and nursing himself. 

On this same day the doctor again saw Oswald 
Cray. He had occasion to give some directions to 
Mark, missed seeing him at the Infirmary, and told 
Roger to drive to the Abbey. Upon entering, he 
found not Mark, but Oswald. Oswald, it appeared, 
had just called, and was waiting for Mrs. Cray to 
come down. Mark was out. 

Dr. Davenal cherished no resentment. He deemed 
that Oswald Cray had behaved to him badly, but 
he had never been of a retaliating spirit, and least 

of all was he inclined to it now. 
| The doctor pressed Oswald Cray’s hand cordially 

as he shook it. The thought flashed over him that 
he would make one more effort towards a reconcilia- 
tion. A few moments, given to commonplace salu- 
tations, and then he spoke. 

“This is my birthday, Mr. Oswald Cray. Mark 














and Caroline are coming to dine with us, will you 
join them ?” 

**You are very kind. But I must go up to 
London by the seven train.” 

Not a word of “wishing” he could come, or 
regret that he could not. The doctor noticed that; 
he noticed also that his tone was more polite than 
warm. But he did not yet give him up. 

**It may be the last birthday I shall see. We 
shall be glad to welcome you.” 

**I hope you will see many yet; but I am obliged 
to return to town. Thank you, all the same.” 

Coldly courteous still! Dr. Davenal, who would 
not wait, as Mark was out, again offered his hand 
in parting. 

‘*Some estrangement has come between us which 
I do not understand, Mr. Oswald Cray. Remember 
what I say, should this be the last time we speak 
together, that it is you who have to answer for it, 
not I.” 

**One word, Dr. Davenal,” for the doctor was 
turning away to regain his carriage. ‘‘ Believe at 
least this much, that none can regret the estrange- 
ment more than I regret it.” 

‘* Ts it explainable ?” 

‘*Not by me,” replied Oswald, somewhat of his 
old hauteur coming upon him. He honestly believed 
in his heart that Dr. Davenal, in saying these few 
words, was but acting a part. 

‘Fare you well,” said the doctor, as he went out. 
And they were the last words ever spoken between 
them. 

It was a social family meeting, the dinner that 
evening at Dr. Davenal’s, and for some of its par- 
takers a right merry one. Mark Cray and his wife 
were merry as heart could wish, the two boys 
boisterously so, Miss Davenal as much so as she 
ever permitted herself to be. Sara was quiet, the 
doctor was ill, and a gentleman, whom the doctor 
had invited after Oswald Cray declined, was griev- 
ing over the alteration so conspicuously visible in 
Dr. Davenal. 

This was the Rev. John Stephenson. He was at 
Hallingham on business, had called that afternoon 
on Dr. Davenal, and the doctor had pressed him to 
stay dinner. 

When the cloth was removed, and Mr. Stephen- 
son had said grace, and Dick and Leo were up to 
their eyes in nuts and oranges, Mark Cray stood in 
his place and made a natty little speech. Mark was 
fond of making speeches: they were a great deal 
more to his taste than surgical operations. His pre- 
sent effort lasted five minutes, and wound up with 
wishing the doctor many happy returns of the day. 

‘‘Hurrah!” shouted Dick. ‘‘ Uncle Richard, I 
hope you'll have a hundred birthdays yet !” 

** And plenty of good things for you to eat as 
they come round, eh, Dick?” rejoined the doctor 
with a smile. 

“Oh, of course,” cried Dick, his eyes sparkling. 
‘Tt always does come in the Christmas holidays, 
you know.” 
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The doctor slightly rose from his chair, leaning 
with both hands on the table. His manner was 
subdued, his voice inexpressibly gentle and loving. 

‘‘My dear friends, I thank you for your kind- 
ness ; I thank you from my very heart. I am not 
well, and you must accept these few words in 
answer to Mark’s more elaborate speech. It may 
be the last time I shall be here to receive your good 
wishes or to thank you forthem. May God bless 
you!”—and he raised his hands slowly and solemnly 
—‘‘May God bless and love you all when I shall be 
gone !” 

The words took them utterly by surprise. Sara 
bent her head, and pressed her hands upon her 
bosom as if to press down the sudden sobs that 
came and went as if they would choke her; Dick 
and Leo stared ; Miss Bettina complacently nodded 
her acknowledgments, she knew not why, for she 
had failed to hear; and Caroline looked up in 
wonder. Mark Cray was the first to speak. 


‘Do you feel ill, sir?” 
‘*Not particularly ; not much more so than I 
I don’t think I am very well, 


have felt lately. 
Mark.” 

‘¢-You are overworked, sir. You must take some 
rest.” 

‘*Rest may be nearer for me than we think, 
Mark.” 

‘*Oh, papa, don’t! Don’t speak so, unless you 
would break my heart !” 

Her emotion had become uncontrollable, and the 
anguish had spoken out. Never until that moment 
had the prospect of losing her father been brought 
palpably before Sara, and it was more than she 
well knew how to bear. In spite of her natural 
reticence of feeling, of the presence of a stranger, 
she quite shook with her hysterical sobs. 

Miss Davenal was frightened, and somewhat in- 
dignant. 

‘Hush, Aunt Bettina,” called out Mrs. Cray. 
‘* Don’t scold her. Uncle Richard has been talking 
gloomily. He says he is ill.” 

‘*Tll! of course he is ill,” retorted Miss Bettina, 
who had contrived to hear. ‘‘ He won’t eat. 
is out and about with his patients from morning till 
night, and then comes in too tired to eat anything. 
He has not swallowed a couple of ounces of meat 
all the last week. What can he expect but to be 
ill? But there’s no cause for Sara to burst into a 
violent fit of crying over it. Will you be so kind 
as to excuse it, sir?” she added, in her stately 
courtesy, to the clergyman who was sitting at her 
right hand. 

He bowed. A man who has known adversity, as 
he had, can feel for sorrow, and his heart was 
aching for the grief of the child, and for the serious 
change he saw in the father, his benefactor. Mark 
turned to Miss Davenal. 

“Tt is just what I say, Miss Bettina, that the 
doctor is overworked. He wants a week or two’s 
rest.” 

‘And what are you good for if you can’t contrive 


‘¢ What on earth’s the matter with Sara?” | 


He | 





that he should have it?” was her answer. 
think you might see his patients for him.” 

** So I could,” answered Mark. ‘‘ Only he won’t 
let me.” 

Sara’s emotion was, subsiding: she sat very still 
now, her head a little bent, as if ashamed of having 
betrayed it; the tears dried upon her cheeks, but 
an uncontrollable sob broke from her now and then. 
Dr. Davenal had taken her hand under the table, 
for she sat next to him, and was holding it in his. 

‘* You foolish child!” he fondly whispered. 

‘* Papa, if—if anything were to happen to you— 
if you were to go and leave me here alone, I should 
die,” was the answer, uttered passionately. 

‘**Hush, hush! My darling, you and I are alike 
in the hands of a loving God.” 

She laid her fingers again upon her bosom. How 
violently it was beating, how difficult it was to still 
its throbs of pain, she alone knew. 

**T met that gentleman this afternoon, the con- 
nection of Lady Oswald’s whom I saw for the first 
time the day of the funeral,” spoke up the clergy- 
man, breaking the silence which had fallen upon 
the room. ‘‘ Mr. Oswald Cray.” 

**T met him, too,” said the doctor. ‘‘It was at 
your house, Mark. I asked him to come here to-day, 
but he declined.” 

‘* He is gone back to town, I think,” said Mark. 

‘* He said he was going.” 

**Uncle Richard, how is it Oswald never comes 
here now?” asked Mrs. Cray. ‘‘Is he offended 
at,anything ?” 

‘*He appears to have taken umbrage at some- 
thing or other, Carine,” was the doctor’s answer. 

**T should judge him to be a very estimable sort 
of man,” observed Mr. Stephenson. ‘‘Straight- 
forward and honourable.” 

‘*Estimable men take crotchets into their heads 
sometimes,” remarked the doctor, who would not 
say to Mr. Stephenson that Oswald Cray’s 
‘**crotchet” was connected with the will. ‘‘There’s 
no doubt that he is an honourable man.” 

** Did you ask him to dine here, Uncle Richard?” 
cried Leo. The very question Sara was wishing 


“Ty 


| to put. 


**T did, my boy.” 

** And wouldn’t he?” rejoined Mark. 

‘*No, he wouldn’t. And, mind, I think he 
wouldn’t; although he declined upon the plea of 
having to get back to town.” 

‘*My! what a stupid duff he was!” exclaimed 
Richard. ‘‘ Did he know there was going to be a 
turkey and plum-pudding ?” 

**T didn’t tell him that, Dick. My impression 
is, that he never means to enter our house again,” 
the doctor added in a low tone to his daughter. 

‘*But why?” exclaimed Caroline, who sat on 
the other side the doctor and caught the words. 
‘*There must be something extraordinary at the 
bottom of all this.” 

‘* Never mind going into it now, Carine,” whis- 
pered the doctor. ‘‘ His grievance, I am convinced, 
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is connected with Lady Oswald’s will, but we need 
not say so before Mr. Stephenson.” 

Sara looked up hastily, impulsive words rising to 
her lips; but she recollected herself, and bent her 
head again in silence. Not even to her father dared 
she to say that his conclusion was a mistaken one. 

“‘Uncle Richard, now that I look at you, it does 

appear to me that you are changed for the worse,” 
remarked Mrs. Cray. ‘‘ Oswald said so this after- 
noon after you went out—and by-the-way you 
might have stopped to see me; I was down a 
|| minute after you went away. What is it that ails 
| you?” 
‘ “T think I have a cold hanging about me, 
Carine,” was the doctor’s slighting answer, for he 
did not choose again to enter upon the subject 
of his ailments. ‘‘I must nurse myself, as Mark 
says.” 

“‘Of course you must. Hallingham would not 
understand your being ill, you know.” 

‘¢ True,” laughed the doctor. 

Caroline Cray, seeing her uncle daily, or nearly 
so, had not perceived the great change which had 
|| been graddfally going on in him. But to Mr. 


| Stephenson, who had not met him since the time 
of Lady Oswald’s death, it was all too palpable. 
| And so it had been that day to Oswald Cray, 
who had been startled at the signs of illness, of 
decay ; and at sight of that wan face and drooping 
form his heart had yearned to the man whom he 


had once so respected, in spite of the cloud that 
was resting upon him. 

“We must not forget the captain to-day, doctor,” 
spoke up Mark. ‘‘ Have you heard from him again?” 

“Oh, yes.” j 

‘* How does he like his Maltese quarters?” 

“Tam not sure that he has said. It is not of 
much consequence whether he liked them or not. 
The regiment was ordered on to India.” 

‘“*To India !” 

**Yes.” It was impossible not to note the sad 
tone in which the monosyllable was spoken. Dr. 
Davenal had begun to know that he and his son 
should never again meet on earth: the son whom he 
so loved ! 

Somehow, what with one thing and another, that 
birthday evening was a sadder one than they had 
| been accustomed to spend. Mark Cray as he walked 
home with his wife afterwards, remarked that it 
was “slow.” But nobody dreamt of anything like 
fear for the doctor, save his daughter and the 
Reverend Mr. Stephenson. 

“*T can never be sufficiently grateful to you, 
| sir,” murmured the clergyman, as he was leaving. 
‘Neither can my brother. You have done for us 
what I believe no other man living would have done. 
May Heaven reward you, and restore you to health 
and strength !” 

“T did but my duty,” answered the doctor. 
“‘The money belonged to you, not to me. I am 
only glad there were no vexatious legal obstacles 
brought up to obstruct the transfer. I shall always 





be glad to see you, remember, when you come to 
Hallingham.” 

Mr. Stephenson thanked him. But as he went 
out, the impression was strong upon his mind that 
the doctor himself would not long be in Hallingham. 

And Sara? What must it have been for her? 
Perhaps the most grievous trouble that can arise in 
a daughter’s mind is the sudden fear of a beloved 
father’s coming death. Her mind was one chaos 
of tumultuous emotion. She seemed to have accepted 
the fear as a certainty, to have been obliged to accept 
it. Oh, what would save him ?—could not the whole 
faculty restore jis precious life? And so she passed 
another night of anguish, like unto the one she had 
passed nearly two months before, after parting with 
Oswald Cray in the Abbey grave-yard—like it, but 
more apprehensively painful; and she wondered 
how she got through it. 

With the morning, things did not wear so in- 
tensely gloomy an aspect. The broad daylight, the 
avocations and bustle of daily life, are an antidote 
to gloom, and the worst prospect loses some of its 
darkness then. She tried to reason with herself 
that he could not have become so ill on a sudden 
as to be past recovery, she tried to say that it was 
foolish even to think it. 

But her mind could not be at rest, her state of 
suspense was intolerable, and before entering the 
breakfast-room she knocked at her father’s door. 

** Come in.” 

Dr. Davenal was up and seated in his consulting- 
room; he was closing the Bible as Sara entered. 
It was his custom to read a few minutes before he 
left his rooms in a morning. 

Sara stood before her father in agitation, her 
tongue utterly failing her. She had‘wished to be 
relieved of her great care, and now she did not 
know how to speak of it. 

‘* What is it, my dear?” 

‘Oh papa”—and the words came freely enough 
with the burst of pent-up anguish—‘‘I cannot live 
in this suspense. What did you mean last night? 
What is it that is the matter with you?” 

‘**T scarcely know, Sara. Only that I feel ill.” 

‘* But—you—cannot—hbe going to die!” 

‘*Hush, my child! You must not agitate your- 
self in this way. Die? Well, no, I hope not,” he 
added, quite in a joking manner. ‘‘I feel ten per 
cent. better this morning than I did yesterday.” 

“*Do you?” she eagerly cried. ‘‘ But—what you 
said last night ? " 

‘‘Last night I felt gloomy—oppressed. Serious 
thoughts do intrude themselves sometimes on one’s 
birthday. And I was really ill yesterday. I feel 
quite a different man to-day.” 

Her fears were growing wonderfully calmer. 
‘*¢ You are sure, papa?” 

“*Sure of what? That I am better?—I am sure 
I feel so. I shall be all right, child, I hope.” 

**Won’t you have advice, papa?” she imploringly 
said. 

** Advice? That’s a compliment to myself, young 
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lady. Hallingham would tell you that there’s no 
advice better than Dr. Davenal’s own.” 

‘But, papa—I mean different advice. I thought 
of the clever London doctors, You must have 
them down to see you.” 

‘‘Some of the clever London doctors would be 
glad of the countryman Richard Davenal’s advice. 
Seriously speaking, my dear, though I say it in all 
modesty, I don’t believe there’s a man in Europe 
more skilful than myself.” 

“But they might suggest remedies that you 
would not think of. O papa! if there’s a neces- 
sity, do summon them.” 

“‘Be assured of one thing, Sara, and set your 
mind at rest. Should the necessity arise, I will 
not fail to seek any one or anything that I think 
may help me. My life has not of late been a 
happy one, but I am not yet tired of it; I wish I 
may live long, not only for your sake, but for— 
for other interests. There’s a double necessity for 
it now.” 

** And you will not go out to-day, papa?” 

‘*To-day I must. I have not made arrangements 
to the contrary. But I do mean to give myself a 
rest, perhaps beginning with to-morrow. I feel a 
great deal better to-day—quite another man.” 

How the words lightened her heart! Dr. Davenal 
really did feel much better, and the saddened spirit, 
the almost ominous feeling, which had clung to him 
the night before, had vanished. But he spoke more 
lightly of his illness than he would have done had 


he not seen how it was affecting her. 

Dick came drumming at the door and then pushed 
it open with a bang. 

‘¢ Breakfast’s waiting, Uncle Richard. And Aunt 
Bett ——Whf ! are you there?” broke off the young 


gentleman as his eyes fell upon Sara. ‘‘I’m afraid 
you'll catch it. Aunt Bett thinks you are not down, 
and it’s ten minutes past eight.” 

**Are you ready for school, Dick?” asked his 
uncle. ‘‘Elated at the prospect of returning?” 

Dick pulled a long face. The two boys were 
going back that day. A sore trial to Dick, who, 
it must be confessed, had been born with an innate 
antipathy to books. 

** You'll have us home at Easter, Uncle Richard?” 
he pleaded in a piteous tone. 

**Not if I know it, Dick. Holidays twice a year 
were thought quite enough in my school-days, and 
I see no reason for their not being thought enough 
now.” 

‘Half the boys go home at Easter—and stop a 
fortnight,” bemoaned Dick. 

‘*Very likely. If half the boys have friends who 
prefer play to work for them, I’m only glad the 
other half set a better example. Dicky, boy, you'll 
enjoy your Midsummer holidays all the more keenly 
for having none at Easter.” 

The doctor caught hold of the boy and wound his 
arm affectionately round him as they proceeded 
across the hall to the breakfast-room. Miss Davenal 
— Sara with one of her severest aspects, but 











before she could begin her lecture, Mark Cray had 
burst in upon them. 

‘*Have you heard the news?” he exclaimed, in a 
state of excitement never yet witnessed in easy 
Mark Cray. ‘‘ Doctor, have you had letters yet?” 

‘*What news? What letters?” asked the doctor. 

** Caroline has got her money.” 

“Caroline got her money ?” repeated Dr. Davenal, 
understanding no better than the rest did. 

“The Chancery case is decided,” explained Mark. 
*‘Judgment was given yesterday, and it is in her 
favour. She'll get the money directly now.” 

** How do you know this, Mark?” 

**It is in the evening papers—reported in full. 
I call for my letters sometimes if I am passing the 
post-office, and I did so this morning and got this 
paper. White the lawyer sent it, I expect, and 
we shall no doubt hear by this evening’s post.” 

‘Well, Mark, I am very glad. Justice lay on 
Caroline’s side, therefore it is right that she should 
have it. You must settle it upon her as soon as 
you touch the money.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Mark. 


3.—BAD NEWS FOR HALLINGHAM, 

**T say, Neal, what sort of a place is St. Paul’s 
Churchyard ?” 

The questioner was Watton. She sat in the 
servants’ room near the window, against which the 
rain was pattering, some household sewing in her 
hand. Neal, who had entered to get a glass he 
wanted, was rather taken with surprise, but he 
was uot one to show it in his manner. 

‘* Did you never see it?” he asked. 

**T saw it in a picture once. I couldn’t see it 
elseways ; I’ve never been to London.” 

“Tt is a large space of land with houses round 
it, and the cathedral in the middle,” explained 
Neal, who seemed always ready to oblige his fellow- 
servants, especially Watton. ‘‘ It’s a thoroughfare, 
you know: the road from Ludgate Hill to Cheapside 
winds round on each side the church, between it 
and the houses.” 

“*Ts it very noisy?” 

**Pretty well for that. But the London people 
don’t seem to care for noise. I expect they are 
so used to it that they don’t hear it.” 

“*The houses round St. Paul’s are warehouses, 
arn’t they?” 

‘*Warehouses and shops. The shops are mostly 
on one side, and the warehouses on the other.” 

‘**Do you know a place called Cannon Street?” 

**T should think I do. It leads down from St. 
Paul’s to King William Street. Why do you ask?” 

‘*Well,” said Watton slowly, as if she were 
deliberating something in her mind, ‘I’m not sure 
but I am going to live there.” 

“To live in St. Paul’s Churchyard?” repeated 
Neal. 

“I have had a place offered me there, and it 
seems to me a very eligible one,” said Watton. 
‘It’s to go as housekeeper in a house of business ; 
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some large wholesale place, by what I can under- 
stand. I should have two or three servants under 
me, and twenty-five pounds a year. It seems good, 
| doesn’t it?” 

“Capital,” assented Neal. ‘‘Is it in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard ?” 

“It’s either in St. Paul’s Churchyard or Cannon 
Street. She isn’t quite sure which, she says. Any 
way, it’s close to St. Paul’s.” 

**Who’s ‘she’?” questioned Neal. 

‘*My sister. Her husband is in this establish- 
ment, a traveller, or something of that. He has got 
on well: he was only day assistant in a shop when 
she married him, fifteen years ago, and now he gets 
two or three hundred a year. When Miss Bettina 
told me I should have to leave, I wrote to my sister 
and asked her to look out for me, and she has sent 
me word of this,” 

‘But can she get the place for you?” inquired 
Neal, who was prompt at weighing probabilities 
and improbabilities in his mind. 
| ‘Itisinthis way. The present housekeeper has 
| been there a good while and is much respected by 
the masters, and they have asked her to look out for 
somebody to take her place. My sister’s intimate 
with her, and has spoken to her about me.” 

‘* Why is she going to leave, herself?” questioned 
Neal, liking to come to the bottom of everything. 

Watton laughed. ‘‘She is going to begin life on 
her own score : she’s about to be married. I think 
it’s rather venturesome, those middle-aged persons 
marrying: I wouldn’t, I know.” 

‘Wait until you are asked,” returned Neal, not 
over gallantly. 

‘*T have been asked more than once in my life,” 
said Watton. ‘‘But I didn’t see my way clear. 
It’s alla venture. A good many risk it and a few 
don’t. I'd rather be one of the few. My goodness ! 
how it rains !” 

‘*When do you leave here?” 

‘**When I get a comfortable place. Miss Bettina 
said I was not to hurry. It isn’t as if I were leaving 
for any fault, or to make room for another. She 
doesn’t like my leaving at all, you know.” 

Neal nodded. ‘‘I heard her grumbling to the 
doctor like anything about it. She talks loud, and 
one can’t shut one’s ears at will.” 

“She need not grumble to the doctor. It is not 
his fault. He spoke to me himself, saying how 
sorry he was to part with me, but he could not help 
it. ‘He had had a severe loss of money,’ he said, 
which rendered it necessary that he should alter the 
rate of his expenditure. I wonder,” added Watton, 
musingly, ‘‘how he came to lose it?” 

Neal coughed. ‘‘ Perhaps some bank broke ?” 

“* Perhaps it did,” answered Watton. ‘They are 
ticklish things, those banks. I say, Neal, there’s 
the doctor’s bell.” 

Veal heard the bell for himself and quitted the 
room to answer it. Watton got up, put down her 
work, shook a few threads from her gown, opened a 
drawer and took out a letter. 











She was going upstairs to Miss Bettina, to show 
her the letter she had received and to ask her 
advice upon the situation mentioned in it. She felt 
very much inclined to try for it; only she felt a 
shrinking doubt of London. Many persons do who 
have lived to middle age in the country. 

Neal entered the room in answer to the ring. 
The doctor had been out that morning but returned 
earlier than usual, for it was not much past twelve. 
It was the day subsequent to the departure for 
school of Dick and Leo. 

** What a poor fire you have got here, Neal!” 
said the doctor. ‘‘ Bring a few sticks and pile the 
coal on. I feel chilly.” 

**T hope you have not taken a fresh cold, sir,” 
respectfully observed Neal, as he stirred up the fire 
preparatory to getting the sticks, 

Whether Neal was right or not, as to the fresh 
cold, certain it was, that before night unfavourable 
symptoms began to manifest themselves in Dr. 
Davenal. And they increased rapidly. 

A few hours and the news went forth to the town 
—Dr. Davenal was in danger. The consternation it 
excited cannot well be described—and if described 
would scarcely be believed. Numbers upon numbers 
in that town looked upon Dr. Davenal in the light of 
a public benefactor : they honestly believed that his 
death would be one of the greatest calamities that 
could befall them ; they believed that, if he went, 
nobody else could bring them through danger, should 
it come upon them. 

They hastened to the door with their anxious 
inquiries ; they saw the medical men of Hallingham 
pouring in. What was the matter with him? they 
eagerly asked. How was he seized? 

It was inflammation of the chest, or lungs, or 
both, they were told. It was in fact an increase of 
the cold which had been so long hanging upon him, 
and which he had neglected. Oh, only a cold! they 
repeated carelessly as they listened—what a mercy 
that it was nothing worse. And they went away 
re-assured. 

A day or two, and there came down a physician 
from London in answer to a telegraphic despatch. 
A day or two more and an ominous whisper went 
forth to the town—that hope was over. The sad- 
dened inhabitants paced to and fro, or collected in 
groups about the door, and glanced up at the 
doctor’s windows, fearing if perchance the blinds 
should have been drawn since they last looked. 
They watched the medical men glide in and out; 
they saw a lawyer go in with a bustling step, and 
came to the conclusion that he went to make the 
will. Altogether Hallingham was in a fever of 
excitement, ' 

But there occurred a change; contrary to even the 
most sanguine expectation, a change seemed to take 
place for the better. Dr. Davenal rallied. The 
most painful symptoms left him, and some of those 
around him said he was getting well. 

One evening at dusk, Neal was observed to come 
out of the house with a quick movement and 
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hasten up the street. As usual he was instantly 
surrounded, waylaid by anxious inquirers. 

Yes, it was perfectly true, Neal answered, his 
master was so much better as to surprise all who 
saw him. The change took place early that morning, 
and he had been mending ever since. He was well 
enough to sit up: was sitting up then. 

Then there was a hope that he’d recover? the 
questioners rejoined, scarcely daring to speak the 
joyful words. 

Oh, yes, there seemed every hope of it now. Mr. 
Cray, who had just gone out, remarked to him, 
Neal, that he looked upon his master as cured. 
But he couldn’t stop to talk more with them then : 
he was hastening to the chemist’s for a draught 
which the doctor himself had sent him for. 

Neal got the draught, imparting the news of the 
doctor’s wonderful improvement to the crowd col- 
lecting at the chemist’s, for no end of gossipers 
pressed into the shop when they saw Neal there. 
Eagerly they listened to the cheering account, and 
went home relieved of their fears. 

Neal went out of the shop, retraced the streets 
with his soft tread, and arrived at home. Entering 
the consulting-room, where the fire in the grate was 
getting low, he passed on to his master’s bed- 
chamber. Quite a bright chamber for an invalid’s. 
The fire was blazing in the grate, and a handsome 
lamp, shining through the ornamental pink shade 
that covered its globe, stood on the small round 
table. The bed was at the far end of the room ina 
correr, and Dr. Davenal sat in an easy chair near 
the fire. He was dressed, all but his coat; in place 
of that, he wore a warm quilted dressing-gown of 
soft rich silk: one of those rarely handsome dressing- 
gowns that seem made to be looked at, not to be 
worn. 

He did not appear very ill. Wan and worn 

certainly, but not so ill as might have been ex- 
pected. His breath and voice were the worst: 
both were painfully weak. The table had been 
drawn close to him, and he was writing at it. A 
tolerably long letter it looked like, covering three 
sides of large note-paper. Perhaps, if the truth 
had been declared, he had got up purposely to 
write this letter. 
- Sara sat on the other side the fire-place, ready 
to wait upon him. How she had borne the agony 
of the last few days and been calm, she did not 
know, she never would know: it was one of the 
sharp lessons learnt from life’s necessities. ‘‘ You 
may be with him,” the physician in London had 
said to her, ‘‘ provided you can maintain composure 
in his presence. The witnessing of a child’s grief is 
sometimes the worst agony that the dying have to 
bear. I cannot sanction your being in the room 
unless you can promise to be calm.” 

‘*T will promise it,” replied Sara in a low tone; 
but that one expression ‘‘the dying” had turned 
her whole heart to sickness. 

Yes, it was one of the lessons that must be learnt 
in the stern school of life—the maintaining a 





composed exterior when the heart is breaking. 
That she was given to reticence of feeling by 
nature was of service to Sara Davenal then. 
But surely the trials that had latterly fallen upon 
her were very bitter, the battle just now sharp 
and keen. 

She sat there in her soft dress of violet merino, so 
quiet and unobtrusive in the sick room, with its 
little white lace collar and the narrow lace cuffs 
turned up on the bands of the sleeves at the wrist. 
The first day of his illness she had on a silk dress, 
rustling against the chairs and tables, and she had 
the good sense to go and changeit. The chair she 
sat in was an elbow one, and her hot cheek rested 
on her fingers, as she strove to drive back the 
inward question that would intrude itself, whether 
this improvement was for good, or only a fallacious 
one. She sat perfectly still, her eyes following the 
motion of his feeble fingers, and it was thus that 
Neal interrupted them. 

“The draught, sir,” he said, laying it on the 
table. 

“‘Set a wine-glass by it,” said the doctor. ‘That 
will do.” 

So slowly and feebly! The voice seemed to come 
from deep down in his chest, and not to be the 
doctor’s voice at all. Neal brought the wine-glass 
as desired, and quitted the room, and the doctor 
wrote on. 

Only for a minute or two: the letter was drawing 
to a close. Dr. Davenal pressed it with the 
blotting-paper, read it to himself slowly, and then 
folded it and put it in an envelope. In all this, his 
fingers seemed scarcely able to perform their office. 
He fastened it down, and wrote on the outside his 
son’s name. Then he looked at Sara, touching 
the letter with his finger. 

‘* My dear, when the next mail goes out, should 
you have occasion to write of me, let this be 
inclosed.” 

“*To write of you, papa?” she repeated in a 
faltering tone. But she need not have asked the 
question—its meaning had only too surely pene- 
trated to her. 

‘* Should the worst have happened.” 

‘*Oh, but—papa—you are getting better!” 

She checked the wailing tone ; she remembered 
how necessary, as she had been warned, was calm- 
ness in that room; she remembered her promise 
to maintain it. She pressed her hands upon her 
bosom and remained still. 

‘“*T will take that draught now, Sara, if you'll 
pour it out.” 

She rose from her seat, undid the paper, poured 
the contents of the small bottle into the glass, and 
handed it to him. The doctor drank it, and gave 
her back the glass with a smile. 

‘Not one of those clever fellows thought of 
ordering me this; yet it’s the best thing for any- 
body suffering as Iam. Ah! they have got some- 
thing to learn yet. 1 don’t know how they'll get 
on without me.” 
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‘Papa, you may get well yet!” she interrupted ; 
and she could not prevent the anguished sound with 
which the words were spoken. 

He turned and looked at her; he seemed to have 
fallen into a momentary reverie. But he made no 
direct answer. 

“‘Can you draw the table away, Sara? I don’t 
want it so close now. Gently; take care of the 
lamp.” 

“Where shall I put this, papa?” she asked, 
referring to the letter. 

“In my desk in the next room. You'll know 
where to find it in case of need. My keys are here, 
on the mantel-piece.” 

She stopped to ask one question which seemed to 
be wrung from her in her pain. ‘Is it to go all 
the same if you get better, papa?” 

“No. Not if I get better.” 

Passing into the other room, which was lighted 
only by the fire, she drew the desk from under- 
neath the table, knelt down, unlocked it, and put in 
the letter. It was addressed: ‘‘For my son, Edward 
Davenal.” Sara was locking the desk again, when 
some one entered the room and came round the 
table to where she knelt. 

‘*My goodness! are you saying your prayers?” 

Wrapped in silks and ermine, her lovely face 
| peeping out from a charming pink bonnet, was Mrs. 
Cray. The doctor had expressed a wish to Mark 
Cray that afternoon that Caroline would come to 
him, and Mark had delivered the message when he 
got home. 

“Mark says Uncle Richard wants to see me,” 
she explained, ‘‘so I thought I’'d run down at once. 
I can’t stop; Berry and another friend or two are 
going to dine with us. I am so delighted to hear of 
the improvement in Uncle Richard! Mark says 
the danger is quite over.” 

“Tf I could but be sure it was!” was Sara’s 
answer. 

“There you are, with your doubts and fears ! 
Never was anybody like you, Sara. Don’t I tell 
you Mark says it? Yes, ll take my cloak off for 
the few minutes that I stop.” 

She threw off her bonnet, and let the cloak slip 
from her shoulders, displaying her evening attire, 
for she had dressed before she came out: a silk, so 
light as to look almost white, that stood on end 
with richness and rustled as she walked; the 
dazzling necklace, given by Captain Davenal, on 
her white neck ; a dew-dropped pink rose in her 
gleaming hair. 

Utterly unaccordant looked she with the chamber 
of the dying, as she stepped into the other room. 
Dr. Davenal’s eyes were fixed on her for a moment 
in simple wonder, as if he saw a vision. Then he 
recognised her, and held out his hand, a glad look 
pervading his countenance. 

** Well, Uncle Richard! I am so rejoiced that 
you are getting better. You'll come and dance at 
our housewarming yet.” 

** Are you going to hold one?” asked the doctor, 
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as he held her hand in his, and gazed up at her 
beauty. 

**Mark and I are thinking of it. We can do 
everything, you know, now that money’s coming 
to me.” 

‘** Ah,” said the doctor, ‘it’s about that money 
I want to talk to you. Sit down, Caroline. How 
smart you are, my dear!” 

‘*Nay, I think it’s you who are smart, uncle,” 
she returned with a gay laugh. ‘‘So it has come 
into use at last !” 

Caroline touched the dressing-gown as she spoke. 
There had always been a joke about this dressing- 
gown. A patient of the doctor’s, as fanciful as | 
Lady Oswald, and nearly as old, had made it with 
her own hands and sent it to him. It had remained | 
unused. For one thing, the doctor was too plain in | 
his habits, and too busy a man, to require a dressing- || 
gown at all; for another, he had looked upon the | 
garment as extravagantly fine. 

‘*Yes,” said he, in answer to Caroline’s remark, 
**T have found it useful to-day. It is very warm | 
and comfortable. Caroline, I have been talking | 
again to Mark about the money.” 

** Well, uncle?” 

*T don’t know that it is well. Mark does not 
appear inclined to make me any promise that it | 
shall be settled upon you when it comes. I urged || 
it upon him very strongly this afternoon, and he 
answered me in his light careless manner, ‘Of | 
course. Oh yes, doctor, I'll remember;’ but he 
did not give a specific promise; whether by accident | 
or design, I cannot say. So I told him to send you 
down to me.” 

**Yes, uncle,” she said, thinking more of the 
weakness of the voice to which she was listening, | 
than of the import of the words. 

‘*This money must be settled upon you, Caroline, 
the instant that you touch it. It is essential that | 
a married woman should, if possible, have some 
settlement. If I recover, I shall take care that this | 
is so settled, but-——” 

“*]f you recover!” she interrupted. ‘‘Why, | 
Uncle Richard, you are getting well as fast as || 
youcan. Mark saysso. You are sitting up!” 

‘True; I am sitting up; and I could not have 
sat up two or three days ago. Still, I am not sure || 
about the getting well.” 

‘* But Mark says so; he says you are,” reiterated || 
Caroline. 

‘*And Mark’s opinion, as a medical man, must | 
be infallible, you think,” rejoined the doctor, with | 
a momentary look in his face that Caroline did not 
understand. ‘‘ At any rate, my dear, it is well to 
remember all contingencies. ‘Hope for the best, 
and prepare for the worst,’ was one of your Grand- 
papa Davenal’s favourite maxims. You must have 
the money settled upon you——” 

‘But, Uncle Richard, are you quite sure that 
would be for the best?” she interposed. “If the 
money is settled in that way, it would be all tied 
up, and do us no good after all.” 
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“You would enjoy the interest.” 

‘‘That’s not over much,” said Caroline slight- 
ingly. ‘‘I and Mark have been planning a hundred 
things that we might do with the money. Re- 
furnish the Abbey splendidly for one.” 

‘You and Mark are a couple of simpletons,” 
retorted the doctor, suddenly regaining his energy 
of voice. But the effort was too much, and 
he lay panting for several minutes afterwards. 
Caroline sat gazing at him, her finger unconsciously 
raised to her neck, playing with the gleaming toy 
there. Which should she trust to, these signs of 
illness, or Mark’s opinion ? 

‘Caroline, I insist that the money be settled 
upon you. Were you and Mark to waste it in 
nonsense, it would be nothing less than a fraud 
upon your West Indian relatives from whom it is 
derived. You may tell Mark so from me, That 
money, Carine, secured to you, would at least keep 
the wolf from coming quite in, should he ever 
approach your door.” 

Caroline sat aghast, wondering whether the 
doctor had lost his senses. ‘‘The wolf at the door 
for us, Uncle Richard! As if that could ever be!” 

** Ah, Carine, I have lived to know that there is 
no permanent certainty in the brightest lot,” he 
answered with a sigh. ‘‘ My dear, more experience 
has been forced upon me in the past year or two, 
than I had learnt in the whole course of my previous 
life. Understand me once for all, this money must 
be secured to you.” 

‘*Very well, Uncle Richard,” she answered with 
ready acquiescence. ‘‘It shall be so, as you seem 
so much to wish it. I'll tell Mark all you say.” 

She rose as she spoke. Dr. Davenal was rather 
surprised that she should be going again so very 
soon, and looked inquiringly at her. ‘‘Can’t you 
stay a little longer, Caroline ?” 

“I wish I could; but I shall hardly get back to 
dinner, and we expect some friends to-day. Good 
night, Uncle Richard.” 

He drew her face down to his, murmuring his 
farewell. Little did Caroline Cray think it would 
be his last. 

Sara went out with her cousin, and saw her 
depart with the servant who had waited for her. 
When she returned to the chamber, the doctor was 
in deep thought. 

‘*I think you must bring the table near to me 
again, Sara,” he said. ‘‘There’s another word or 
two I should like to write.” 

** Yes, papa. Do you want Edward’s letter?” 

**No, no; it’s not to him. There. Dip the pen 
in the ink for me.” 

It was a tacit confession of weakness that she did 
not like to hear; and she saw that even in the short 
space of time that had elapsed since he wrote 
before, his strength had visibly declined. He was 
scarcely able to guide the pen. 

‘That will do,” he said, when he had traced a 
few lines. ‘‘Sara, should you have occasion to 
send this, inclose it in a note from yourself, ex- 





plaining my state when I penned it; that I was 
almost past writing. Will you remember?” 

‘*Yes, papa,” she answered, her heart beating 
painfully at the words. 

‘*Fold it for me.” 

Honourable in all her thoughts and actions, Sara 
folded the note with the writing turned from her, 
It is just possible some children might have been 
sufficiently actuated by curiosity to glance at least 
at the name at the commencement of the note, 
Not so Sara Davenal. She placed it in an envelope 
and fastened it down. 

‘**T think I can direct it, Sara. Just the name.” 

She gave him the pen, and he traced the name 
in uneven, doubtful letters. Sara noted it with 
surprise, and perhaps her pulses quickened. “0, 
Oswald Cray, Esquire.” 

‘*Put it in my desk with Edward’s, my dear. If 
you have occasion to send the one, you will the 
other.” 

As she unlocked the desk again, her tears were 
raining down fast. In all that her father ‘was 
saying and doing there seemed to be a fore- 
shadowing in his own mind of his approaching 
death. She quitted the rooms for a few minutes, 


that her emotion might spend itself, and in the hall | 


encountered her aunt going in to dinner. Miss 
Bettina appeared to assume that Sara had come 
forth for the same purpose. 

*“‘Oh! I am glad you are going to take some 
dinner to-day. Fasting is not good for you, Sara.” 

Sara mechanically followed her aunt into the 
dining-room. But she did not take her seat. 
She stood by the fire and leaned her elbow on 
the mantel-piece. Miss Bettina looked round and 
detected the traces of her emotion. 

‘*Why ! what’s the matter?” 

Sara cleared her throat and strove to clear her 
face. ‘* Papa seems to me worse, Aunt Bettina.” 

‘*Worse !” echoed Miss Bettina. ‘‘ Is he worse? 
In what way? Neal,” she added, turning to the 
man, ‘‘you told me your master was better this 
evening!” 

‘*He seems a great deal better, ma’am,” was 
Neal’s answer. ‘‘ He has been writing.” 

Miss Bettina looked from one to the other. 
Which was right? Sara explained. 

‘*Of course he is better than he was some days 
ago,” said Sara, ‘‘That is, better in one sense. 
But he seems low this evening: as if there were an 
impression on his own mind that he shall not get 
well.” 

‘* Seems what?” cried Miss Bettina, bending her 
ear. ‘“‘Low? Well, what else would you have 
him be? ‘You can’t expect one who has come out 
of the dangerous illness that your papa has, to be 
in all the high feather of rude health. What has 
he had?” 

‘* Watton brought him some jelly an hour ago. 
He has just taken a draught now; something he 
sent for from the chemist’s.” 

‘* Are you not going to sit down?” 
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‘No, aunt, I can’t take dinner to-day. I shall 
have some tea with papa presently.” 

Miss Bettina gave utterance to a slight reprimand 
on the sin of fasting and grieving when there was 
no cause for it. Sara listened a little while, and 
then left the room. Miss Bettina, who was going 
on tranquilly enough with her dinner, suddenly 
grew uneasy. 

‘Neal! there is no cause for Miss Sara’s low 
spirits, I suppose?” 

‘‘None whatever that I can see, ma’am. If my 
master were worse, he would not continue to sit up.” 

But, somehow, Miss Bettina had taken a doubt 
into her mind, and could not get it out again. 
She laid down her knife and fork, and walked 
across the hall to the doctor’s chamber. He had 
fallen into a doze when left alone by Sara, his head 
lying uncomfortably on the pillow of his chair. 
The soft rustling of Miss Bettina’s sweeping silks 
aroused him. She went up and took his hand. 

‘Richard, how are you to-night?” 

“T hardly know. Middling.” 

“Sara is fancying you are not so well.” 

“Ts she?” 

“But. she always was given to fancies, you know. 
Is it right that you should sit up so long the first 
time of leaving your bed?” 

“Yes, I like the change. I was tired of bed. 
Sit down, Bettina. There are one or two things I 
want to say to you.” 

She had not finished her dinner, but she was 
quite ready to wait with him. Something in his 
aspect had struck upon her unpleasantly, and she 
began to see the untruth of Neal’s words that he 
was better. 

“‘One word, Richard. Are you finding yourself 
worse ?” 

‘** Bettina, I have not been better.” 

“The doctors have thought you so,” she said, 
after a pause. 

“Ay, but I know more of my own state than 
they can tell me. When the suffering and its signs 
passed, they leaped to the conclusion that the 
disease had left me. In a measure, so it has, but 
they should have remembered in how many of such 
|| cases the apparent improvement is all deceit, the 
forerunner of the end.” 

Bettina Davenal fully understood the words and 
|| what they implied. But she was not a demonstra- 
tive woman, and the rubbing together of her white 
and somewhat bony hands was the sole sign of the 
inward aching heart. 

*‘And I am thankful for the improvement,” 
added the doctor. ‘It is not all who are per- 
mitted this freedom from pain in their dying hours.” 

**O Richard ! is there no hope?” 

‘“*T fear not,” he gravely answered. ‘I am 
accustomed to impress upon my patients the great 
truth that while there is life there is hope, and I 
should be worse than a heathen to ignore it in my 
own case. But, all I can say is, I cannot trust to it.” 

She had laid one of her hands upon the folds of 





the dressing-gown, and the doctor could feel the 
twitching of the fingers. He had asked her to sit 
down, but she preferred to stand. Close to him, 
with her head bent, she could hear his low words 
without much misapprehension, so deliberately 
were they spoken between the panting breath. 

“* Bettina, I don’t go to my grave as I thought I 
should have gone, providing for my children. I 
have been obliged to sacrifice all I had put by. It 
was not a great deal, it’s true, for I am but what’s 
called a middle-aged man, and my expenses have 
been high. Could I have foreseen my early death, 
I should have lived at half the rate. And this 
sacrifice will not die with me. The house—I dare- 
say I shall shock you, Bettina—is mortgaged ; not, 
however, to its full value. I have directed in my 
will that it shall be sold ; and the residue, after the 
mortgage is paid—can you hear me?” he broke off 
to ask. 

‘* Every word.” 

‘*The residue and the proceeds of the furniture, 
and those two small cottages of mine, and other 
effects which will be likewise sold, will make a fair 
sum. There’s money owing to me in the town, too. 
Altogether I expect there will not be much less 
than three thousand pounds——” 

**Richard !” shrieked out Miss Bettina, in her 
emotion. ‘‘ Three thousand! I thought you were 
worth ten at least.” 

**No, it was not so much as that, altogether. 
I had four or five thousand put by. Never mind: 
I say I have had to sacrifice it. I feel how impru- 
dent I have been, now that it is too late.” 

**To what have you had to sacrifice it?” 

The doctor paused before he replied. ‘‘ A sudden 
claim came upon me of which I knew nothing: a 
claim for thousands. No, Bettina, I know what 
you wish to say—believe me, I could not resist it: 
to pay it was obligatory. The worst is, I could 
not pay it all: and the sum which the property will 
realise will have to be applied to liquidate it.” 

‘** But you can tell me what the claim was for?” 

‘No, I cannot. It is not altogether my secret, 
Bettina, and you must not inquire into it. I need 
not have mentioned it at all to you, but for speaking 
of Sara. My poor children must suffer. Edward 
has his pay, and he will have to make it suffice: 
Sara has nothing. Bettina, you will give her a 
home?” 

‘‘There’s no necessity for you to ask it,” was 
Bettina Davenal’s answer. But she spoke crossly; 
for the waut of confidence in not entrusting to her 
the nature of this secret, was hurting her feelings 
bitterly. ‘‘Should anything happen to you, Sara 
will naturally find a home with me—if she can put 
up with its plainness. I shall make her as welcome, 
and consider it as obligatory ou me to do so, as 
though she were my own child.” 

The doctor lay back for a moment in his chair, 
panting. His fingers clasped themselves over hers 
in token of thanks. 

‘*Richard, surely you might place more con- 
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fidence in me! If you have been called upon to 
pay this money in consequence of—of any bygone 
trouble or debt contracted in your youth—and I 
conclude it must be something of that sort—do you 
suppose I cannot be true and keep your counsel? 
I know what follies the young plunge into !” 

** Follies? Crimes, rather!” And the words 
broke from Dr. Davenal with a groan which told 
of the deepest mental anguish. It pained even the 
dull ear that was bent to it. 

‘¢ Bettina, I say that you must not ask me. If 
it concerned myself alone you should know as much 
as I do, but I could not tell you without betraying 
another; and—and—-there might be danger. Let it 
rest. Better for you that it should do so, for it 
would disturb your peace as it has disturbed mine.” 

*¢Tt’s a dreadful sum,” said Miss Bettina. 

**It is that. And my poor children must be left 
beggars. I have enjoined Mark Cray to pay three 
hundred pounds yearly to Sara for five years, out 
of the proceeds of the practice. He can well afford 
to do it: and if you will give her a home, this had 
better be invested for her, Bettina.” 

‘*Of course. But what’s three hundred for five 
years? You might make better terms with Mark 
Cray than that.” 

‘¢ Mark has promised faithfully to doit. I have 
been talking with him this afternoon about that 
and other things. I asked him what sum he would 
feel inclined to pay to Sara out of the business, and 
for what term. He said he thought he could 
give three hundred a year, and would continue 
it for five years.” 

‘* Considering all things, it is not a very generous 
offer,” persisted Miss Bettina. ‘‘Had your life 
been spared, Mark could not have expected to step 
into the whole of the practice these twenty years.” 

“It is very fair, I think, Bettina. Mark must 
acquire experience, remember, must work his way 
up to the public confidence, before people trust 
him as they have trusted me. He will not have 
his rooms filled daily with patients at a guinea a 
head. This has come upon me suddenly, or all 
things might have been managed differently. I 
think it would be a good plan for Mark to leave 
the Abbey for this house ; I have told him so; but 
he will be the best judge of that.” 

Miss Bettina quitted her stooping posture by the 
doctor and sat down, revolving all that had been 
said. She sat slowly rubbing her hands the one 
over the other, as was her habit when anything 
troubled her. 

‘“*T cannot realise it,” she said, in a half whisper, 
‘*Richard, I cannol realise it. Surely you are not 
going from us!” 

‘*T am but going to those who have preceded me, 
Bettina,” he answered. ‘‘My wife, and Richard, and 
others, who have gone on before, are waiting for me, 
and I in my turn shall wait for you. This fretting 
life is over. How poor!—how poor !” he added more 
emphatically, as he clasped his hands—‘ do even its 
best interests now seem beside eternity!” 





4,—LAST HOURS, 

THe lamp was placed on a chest of drawers 
behind the chair of Dr. Davenal. It was getting 
on for ten o’clock. Quite time, as had been sug- 
gested to him, that he should be in bed; but he 
appeared unwilling to move. He felt easy, he said: 
and therefore he stayed on. 

The flickering light of the fire, now burning with 
a dull red heat, now bursting up into a blaze, threw 
its rays upon the chamber— destined, ere that night 
should close, to be a chamber of death, although they, 
the watchers, as yet suspected it not. The light 
fell upon the simple bed at the far corner, destitute 
of hangings—for the doctor was a foe to curtains, 
upon the dwarf cabinet beside it, whose lower 
shelves inclosed a few choice books, upon the 
drawers, upon the dressing-table at the farther 
window, and upon the open space at this end where 
the fire was. The light fell on the doctor as he lay 
back in the gaudy dressing-gown, on the chair- 
pillow, one hand hanging down listlessly, the other 
fondly resting on the soft brown hair of his daughter. 

She sat on a footstool by his side, nestled close to 
him. Her head bowed down, for she had much 
ado to conceal and subdue her emotion, her hands 
clasped and laid upon his knee. The dread fear 
that he was dying lay on her heart; had come to 
it, as it seemed, by intuition. Not a word yet of 
this ominous dread had been spoken between them: 
each seemed to shrink from the task. But Sara 
strove to gather courage and strength, so that in 
his presence she might at least not give way. 

The doctor stretched out his disengaged hand and 
pointed to a china cup that stood on the table. 
Sara rose and brought it to him, and he took a few 
spoonfuls of the refreshment it contained. 

‘*Ts not the fire getting low, my dear?” he asked 
with a slight shiver. 

She rose and stirred it, and brought forward the 
coal box and put on fresh coal, and then took the 
hearth brush and swept the bars and the hearth, 
making things comfortable. 

**Do you feel cold, papa?” 

**T think so,” he answered with another shiver. 

‘*T am sure you would be better in bed. Shall I 
call Neal?” 

‘*Not yet. Come and sit down again.” 

She took her place, nestling to him as before, and 
he fondly stroked her head with his feeble hand. 
It seemed to her that the hand grew feebler with 
every change, every fresh movement. 

“‘T have a few things to say to you, my dear, 
and I had better say them now. I should not like 
to go to sleep with them unspoken.” 

Did he mean the sleep of death? Sara trembled 
inwardly: she hoped that she should retain suffi- 
cient strength, no matter at what cost to her 
feelings, not to tremble outwardly. 

‘It was necessary that I should make a fresh 
will,” he began aftera pause. ‘In the old will——” 

‘Oh papa! surely you are not going from me!” 
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Utterly unnerved, the words had broken from 
her in her misery. Dr. Davenal resumed in a 
tender, reasoning accent. 

‘¢T must have you brave, darling ; just for a short 
while. Won’t you try and be so? You see I have 
only you to speak to, Edward being away. My 
strength may not last very long.” 

She understood him: that his strength might 
not hold out if she hindered him by giving way to 
emotion. The precious time! not much of it might 
be left to them. With a mighty effort of will, with 
an anguished sigh to Heaven for help, Sara Davenal 
outwardly grew still and calm. 

“Tell me all you have to tell, papa. 








I will try 
l and be to you v-hat Edward would have been.” 

i ‘In the old will, made subsequent to the death 
| of Richard, the chief part of what I had to leave was 
H divided equally between you and Edward. Caroline 
\| —but it matters not to speak of her. In this new 
I will, made now since this illness, all I die possessed 
\| of is bequeathed to you.” 


“To me!” she echoed, the injustice of the thing | 


striking on her mind in the first blush of the words. 

**Do you think, after what has happened, that 
Edward could have any right to it?” 

She was silent. That there was terrible trouble 
connected with Edward Davenal she had not now to 
learn. The doctor lay still for a few moments to 
| gather breath. His voice was so weak that she could 
| barely catch some of the words. 

‘““When Edward brought that ill upon us, which 
has gone well-nigh to kill me—which I believe in a 
measure has killed me, in so far as that it rendered 
my state of mind and body such that I have been 
unable to fight against what might otherwise have 
proved but a slight disorder—when he brought it 
upon us, I say, I had only one way open to me—to 
sacrifice my property and save him. All fathers 
might not have done it, though most would: but 
I believe few fathers love their children as I have 
loved mine. But to save him, I had not only 
to sacrifice my property but also in a measure to 
sacrifice you.” 

‘**Papa,” she said, lifting her head, ‘‘I wish I 
might ask you something.” 

“Well,—do so.” 

“Tf you would but trust me more entirely. 
When Edward came that night and you called me 
down, I learnt he was in some dangerous trouble ; 
but I learnt no further. Since then nothing but 
fears have haunted me.” 

‘And have they not haunted me?” echoed the 
doctor in a strange tone of pain. ‘The night stands 
out in my memory like a frightful dream. Think 
what it was, When I was lingering in that front 
room there, full of the trouble brought to me by the 
death of Lady Oswald, not yet celd, there came a 
tapping at the window, and I looked out and saw 
Edward. Edward my son !—disguised, as may 
almost be said, for he did not care to be recognised 
in Hallingham ; and in truth recognition might 


| have been dangerous. ‘Let me in quictly, father,’ 
| V—30 











he said, ‘I am in danger.’ Sara, were I to live to 
be an old man, I could not forget the effect those 
words had upon me. I was unnerved that evening: 
the recent death of Lady Oswald and—and—its un- 
happy circumstances were as vividly before me as 
though it was being enacted then, and I was unnerved 
to a degree not usual. He wore a cap on his head, 
and a plaid scarf very much up about his neck, in 
fact just as any gentleman might travel, but I had 
not been accustomed to see Edward so dressed. His 
voice, too, was hushed to a warning tone. ‘Let me 
in quietly, father. I am in danger.’ In the first 
confused moment I declare I thought of some 
threatened danger in the street—that some wild 





animal was running loose: strange ideas do occur | 
I let him in, and | 


to one in these sudden moments. 
he began hurriedly to tell me that he did not want 
his visit to be known, for he was absent from 
quarters without leave; nay, in defiance of leave, 
which had been denied to him as inconvenient to be 
granted in the hurried period of the regiment’s de- 
parture. But he was compelled to see me, he con- 
tinued, and—then—he told me all.” 





“Told you what, papa?” she whispered, when | 


the doctor’s moan of reminiscence had died away. 


‘* Of the awful position into which his folly had | 


plunged him. Of the crime that he had committed, 


and which, if not hushed up, bought up, one may | 


say, would in afew days find him out. 
men have been hung for that same crime in days 
not so long gone by.” 

He, the unhappy father, stopped to wipe from his 
face the dews that had gathered there. It was an 
awful tale for a father to tell ; it was more awful for 
him to have heard it. Sara shivered: she did not 
dare to interrupt by a single word. 

**My gallant son, of whom I had been so proud! 
Youth’s follies had been his in plenty; vanity, 
extravagance, expenditure, bringing debt in their 
train, which I had satisfied, more than once, over 
and above the handsome allowance I made him. 
But crime, never. Sara, when that night was ever, 
I felt that I would rather die than live it over 
again, with its sudden lifting of the curtain to pain 
and shame.” 

‘6 Papa, ad 

** Hush, child! 
can speak. He confessed all in its fullest extent. 
The ice once broken, he told the whole. Indeed, he 
had no choice but to tell it, for it was only by 


knowing it entirely that I could help him. Had he | 


concealed the half of it he might as well have con- 
cealed the whole: and he might have stood at his 
country’s bar to answer for his crime.” 

Sara gave a great cry. Terrible as her vague 
doubts had been, pointing sometimes to the very 
darkest sin that is comprised in the Decalogue, the 


one which Oswald Cray had even dared to whisper 


in her ear, it was so much worse to hear those 
doubts confirmed. 

** At his country’s bar?” 

“Child, yes. Don’t I tell you what the punish- 





Let me finish this part while I | 











Sara, Sara! | 
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ment would have been for it not many years ago? 
What could I do but save him? Had it been neces- 
sary to part with every stick and stone I possessed 
in the world, I must have parted with them—any- 
thing, everything, so as to save him. I told him 
what I would do; that I would start before morniug- 
light—for speed was necessary—and get to London 
and stop the danger. On his part he had to go back 
by the train that passes through here at midnight, 
and so get into quarters by the morrow, that his 
absence might not be known. Before he went he 
begged to see you. I think that he then—Sara, 
I think it now, and have for some little time—that 
he then had made up his mind not to come down 
again : or else he fancied that he should not be able 
to come. However that may have been, he begged to 
see you; and I, seeing I must confess no reason for 
it, called you down. And the rest you know.” 

‘‘T don’t know one thing,” she whispered. ‘‘Papa, 
I don’t know what it was—the crime.” 

‘* And better that you should not,” he answered 
with a vehemence surprising in his weak state. ‘‘I 
would not have adverted to it at all, but for what I 
have to explain to you. Listen, Sara, for there are 
directions that I must give you now.” 

Pausing, he held his hand up for an instant as if 
to bespeak her attention, and then resumed. 

‘*T shall startle you if I say that the money I was 
called upon to find was no less than eight thousand 
pounds, Ah! you may well lift your head, child! 
And this imprudent, sinful mau was your brother 
and my son, and Heaven only knows how dearly I 
love him still! Five thousand of it I paid at once, 
and the rest I arranged to pay later, at different 
periods. This very Christmas, I have paid another 
five hundred, leaving two thousand five hundred 
yet to pay. I have directed that whatever I die 
possessed of shall be sold, and the money paid over 
to you, ‘my daughter, Sara Davenal.’ The terms 
of the will may excite curiosity; people will marvel 
why I did not appoint trustees ; and you, my darling, 
must be content to let them marvel. The residue, 
after my debts are paid, will be, as I judge, about 
three thousand pounds. And of this, Sara, two 
thousand five hundred must be given to these people, 
who hold Edward’s safety in their hands,” 

Again she was startled. ‘‘Do they hold it 
still 2” 

‘*They do. They hold his—I may almost say 
life—in their hands. Once they are paid, the danger 
will have passed, You will make no unnecessary 
delay?” 

‘*No,” she said with a shudder. ‘‘The very 
hour the money is in my hands it shall be paid to 
them.” 

*‘In my desk, in the private compartment, 
you will find a sealed paper addressed to your- 
self. It contains full directions, how you must 
accomplish this, and who the parties are. I thought 
it well to write this down for you, that so there 
might be no mistake or forgetfulness. Inside this 
paper you will find a letter addressed to these 





people, and that I wish you to post with your own 
hands, —with your own hands !—within four-and- 
twenty hours after my death. . Do you clearly 
understand ?” 

Yes, she clearly understood, she answered ; an- 
swered from the depths of her quivering heart. 

‘And I think that is all, so far as that unhappy 
business is concerned, Oh my child, my child! if 
I could but have left you better off!” 

‘* Papa, don’t grieve for that!” she said in the 
midst of her choking sobs. ‘I shall do very 
well.” 

**You will have your home with youraunt. And 
Mark Cray is to pay you a certain sum for five 
years, which must be invested for you. Bettina 
will take care of you: but she is not of a cheering 
temper. If I could but have left you in a happier 
home!” 

Looking forward, she felt that all homes would be 
pretty much alike to her with her load of grief and 
care. Surely the sorrows of life had fallen upon 
her early ! rey 

‘*T began to think, just about the time of Caroline’s 
marriage, or a little before it, that Oswald Cray 
was growing to like you very much,” resumed Dr. 
Davenal. ‘But it may have been only my own 
fancy. I was mistaken with regard to him once 
before ; perhaps I also was again?” 

She sat silent, her head down, the fingers of ha 
hands nervously entwining themselves one within 
the other. 

**You don’t answer me, Sara. It may be the 
last time I shall ask you anything.” 

‘*Ttis all over, papa,” she said, lifting her stream. 
ing eyes. 

‘**Then there was! What has ended it?” 

Ought she to tell him? Could she tell him? 
Would it be right or wise to do so—to increase the 
sense of ill, wrought by her unhappy brother, 
already lying with so bitter a weight, in spite of his 
love, on Dr. Davenal’s spirit? No, she thought 
she ought not. Her sense of right as well as he 
reticence of feeling shrunk from the task. 

**Child, have you no answer for me?” 

‘* Something—unpleasant—arose between us,” she 
said, in a faltering whisper. ‘‘And so we parted. 
It was neither his fault nor mine; it—it was the 
fault of eircumstances.” 

‘*Ah!” said the doctor, ‘‘a foolish quarrel. But 
I had thought both of you superior to it. Should 
the cloud ever pass away and he wish to make you 
his wife, remember that you have my full and free 
approbation—that my blessing would go with it. 
In spite of his pride and his caprice, I like Oswald 
Cray.” 

“Tt never will pass away,” she interrupted, almost 
with vehemence. ‘‘It is a thing impossible. We 
have bidden adieu to all that for ever.” 

“Well, you know best. I only say, if it should 
be. Is it this that has kept him from the house?” 

“Yes. © papa, when you were blaming him for 
taking foolish and unjust offence against Lady 
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Oswald’s will, I wished you could have known what 


a mistake it was.” 

‘And, Sara, I have urged on Caroline, as you 
heard me, that that money should be secured to | 
herself. I have spoken to your aunt; I have 
written of it to Oswald Cray—for that is the pur- | 
port of my note to him. My dear, do you reiterate 
the same to them by word of mouth; and say that 
I urged it again with my dying breath. I don’t 
know why the necessity for this should cling to my 





on longer if I could; but that is denied me, and 
God has reconciled me to the decree. When you 
shall come to be as old as I am, Sara, you will have 
learnt how full of mercy are the darkest troubles, 
if we will but open our eyes to look for it.” 

Sara Davenal, in her keen distress, could not see 
where the mercy lay for her. To lose her father, 
seemed to be the very consummation of all earthly 
misery. How many more of us have so felt when 
stern death was taking one we loved better than 


mind so strongly,” he continued in a dreamy tone. | life! 


‘*Unless it is because I dreamt a night or two ago | 
that Mark had run through all his means and | 
Caroline was lying in some strange place, ill, and 
in grievous poverty. It was a vivid dream ; and is 
as present to me now as it was when I dreamtit.” —_| 

Sara pressed her hands upon her face. The effort 
to sustain her calmness was getting beyond her 
strength. 

“Say that I urged it again with my dying breath! 
And give my love to the two little boys, Sara. 
Tell them that Uncle Richard would have sent for 
them to take a last farewell, had death not come 
upon him so suddenly. But there's no time; and 
tell them we shall meet again in that far-off land, 
when their toils and mine shall be alike over. 
Charge them to be ever working on for it.” 

She could not contain herself longer. Her very 
heart was breaking. And she turned with choking 
sobs, and hid her face upon his breast. 

“Don’t, my darling! Don’t grieve hopelessly. 
It is God’s will to take me, and therefore we should 
not sorrow as those without hope. I have tried of 
late to live very near Him, to resign myself to Him 
in all things. My life had become one long weary 
trouble, Sara—perhaps He is taking me from it in 
love.” 

“OQ papa! But I shall be left!” 

“Ah, child, but you are young; life for you is only 
in its morning, and though clouds have gathered 
overhead, they may clear away again, leaving only 
brightness behind them. Think what it has been | 
for me! To wake, from troubled sleep in a night 
of pain, to the dread that ere the day closed the 
name of my only remaining son might be in the 
mouths of men—a felon! Child, no wonder that I | 
am dying.” , 

Sara could not speak. She lifted her arm and let | 
it fall across him. Dr. Davenal laid his hand | 
lovingly on the bowed head. 

**Yes, I am resigned to die. I would have lived | 





| that white one lying there. 
passed to his rest. 


“IT am so glad I gave that money of Lady 
Oswald’s back to the rightful owners!” he resumed} 
after a pause. ‘‘It has brought its comfort to me 
now. Iam glad, too, that I havé lived to see them 
in possession of it; that no vexatious delays were 
made to intervere. Had it not been settled before 
I died, there’s no knowing what might have arisen. 
Sara, remember that our past acts find us out on 
our dying bed. Whether they have been good or 
evil, they come home to us then.” 

‘*Papa, you have ever been good,” she said, 
amidst her raining tears. ‘‘ None but good acts 
can come home to you.” 

‘Child, what are you saying? What are we all 
in the sight of God? We can but cling to Him, 
and plead our Saviour'’s sacrifice.” — 

His voice had grown so faint that it was more by 
guessing than by hearing that she understood the 
words. Presently she looked up and saw that his 
eyes were closed; but his lips were in motion, and 
she thought he was prayiug. She began to wish 
he would get into bed, but when she attempted to 
move, his hand tightened around her. 

‘No; stay where you are. God bless you! 
God bless you always, my child!” 

She remained on as before, her cheek resting on 
the dressing-gown. Presently Miss Bettina came in. 

“It is the most wrong thing for you to sit up 
like this, Richard!” she was beginning, when she 
caught sight of his closed eyes. ‘‘Is he asleep, 
Sara? How could you let him go to sleep in his 
chair? He ought——What’s the matter?” 

Miss Bettina—calm, cold, impassive Miss Bettina 
—broke off with a shriek as she spoke the last 
words. She went closer to him and touched his 
forehead. 

Sara rose; and a bewildering look of hopeless 
terror took possession of her own face as she saw 
Richard Davenal had 









































Tnx little town of Ega, on the Upper Amazons in 
the heart of South America, originally a mission 
village of the Jesuits but now a thriving Brazilian 
settlement, lies pretty nearly in the centre of the 
most extensive unbroken forest on the surface of our 
globe. It requires little effort of imagination, even 
to those who have not travelled beyond the limits 
of Europe, to form some general idea of what such 
a realm of arboreal vegetation must be; lying 
within a few degrees of the equator, bathed all the 
year through in an atmosphere like that of a forcing 
house for plants, drenched by tropical rains and 
heated by a vertical sun. The total length of this 
vast forest, from west to east, is 1260 miles; its 
breadth varying from 600 to 800 miles. Towards 
the east, indeed, it continues 700 miles further, 
terminating only on the shores of the Atlantic, 
This easterly portion, however, or that which clothes 
the valley of the Lower Amazons, I exclude from the 
present description, since it is, in one part, much 
broken and contracted in breadth by large tracts 
of open grassy land. The forest of the great plain 
of the Upper Amazons has sufficient compactness 
and peculiarity to be treated of as a separate area. 
But as there is no complete break of continuity, the 
statement of Humboldt (who had a glimpse of the 
immeasurable wilderness only from its western 
commencement, in Peru) still holds good, to the 
effect that a flock of monkeys might travel amongst 
the tree tops, were it not for the rivers, for 2000 
miles in a straight line without once touching 


| ground; namely, from the slopes of the Andes to 





the shores of the Atlantic. 

It is in the region of the Upper Amazons that the 
most characteristic features in the animal life of 
this great wilderness are to be seen: and no better 
station for a traveller’s head-quarters can be found 
than our !‘ttle settlement of Ega. I made it my 
chief place f residence during four years and a half, 
employed in investigating the Natural History of the 
district. It is built within the mouth of the Teffé, 
one of the large tributary streams flowing from the 
south,—a river of clear, dark-green water, which, 
after a course of some two or three hundred miles, on 
reaching the middle part of the level country, spreads 
out into a lake-like expanse, five miles broad, and 
finally creeps into the trunk stream by a narrow 
channel a couple of hundred yards wide. The popu- 
lation of the town (about 1200 souls) consists chiefly 
of half-castes and Indians; many of the former 
being educated persons, ambitious of being thought 
civilised and fond of showing hospitality to strangers. 
Few pure whites reside in the place, but amongst 
these are four or five stray Frenchmen and Italians 
who are settled here and married to native women. 
To complete our brief description of the place, it is 
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is the centre of a comarca or county; and that, 
although the remotest county town in the Brazilian 
empire (distant 2800 miles from Rio Janeiro), the 


authority of the central government is as much | 
respected, and the municipal, educational, military | 


and ecclesiastical details of management as closely 
observed, as though it lay within a few miles of the 
capital. 

At the top of the grassy slope on which the town 


is built, rises a compact wall of foliage, with a | 
small narrow gap in its midst: the leafy barrier is | 
the frontier line of the forest, kept from encroaching | 
on the few acres of cleared space only by the in- | 
habitants doing constant battle with the powers of | 


vegetation, and the gap is the entrance to the only 
road by land that the townspeople possess. 
minutes’ walk under the shady arcade, and the 


necessary to mention that it ranks as a city and 


A few | 












traveller finds himself in the heart of the solitude. || 


The crowns of the tall trees on both sides meet 
overhead, and admit the rays of the sun only at 
rare intervals, where some forest monarch has been 
uprooted by the storm. The path leads to a few 


small plantations belonging to the poorer inhabi- | 


tants, and at the distance of about a mile dwindles 


into a mere hunter’s track which none but a native | 
can follow. Beyond this point all traces of the | 
presence of map cease,—the land untrodden and | 


unowned,—and so it continues for hundreds of 
miles. 

To enable my readers to form some idea of the 
animal life harboured in the warm and teeming 
shades of this great wilderness, I will invite them 
to accompany me, in imagination, on an excursion 
into the untrodden solitudes lying beyond the 
mouth of the Teffé. Let us accept the invitation 
kindly offered by an old friend of ours—an ex- 
perienced woodsman, named Lauriano—who is 
about to start on a journey to collect sarsaparilla 
in the retired channels leading to the river Jurua, 
some 30 miles to the west of Ega, and says he will 
be glad of our company. We are but humble 
naturalists and have no means of supporting an 
establishment of Indians of our own, even if they 
were willing to stay with us, which they would not 
be, as they prefer the service of traders like our 


friend, who has canoes and merchandise, and offers" 


plenty of excitement of the kind which the redskin 
loves,—journeys months long and a crowd of hands 
to share the labour of paddling. All that Lauriano 
requires of us is a small contribution towards the 
expense of provisions. We can return, as we pro- 
pose, at the end of a week, for he will have occasion 
to send a canoe to Ega about that time. The 
opportunity is too good a one to be lost. 

Lauriano is a half-caste, and his wife, Perpetua, 
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who accompanies us, is agpure-blood Indian, but has | sling our gun, nets, and game-sacks over our 
| an oval European face, regular features, and quiet | shoulders, hand the shot-belts and a bag full of 
obliging manners; on her we may rely for well- | small boxes and miscellanea to our dusky little 
cooked and regularly-served meals. They have no | follower, and are quickly at the water-side. The 
children, but take with them two young nephews, | canoe, a large and stout-built boat, with mast and 


whose father, Manoel, also belonging to the expedi- 
tion, has gone forward some days previously to the 
place fixed upon, with a view to prepare the first 
encampment. These, with an ugly, broad-faced, 
taciturn old Indian woman, and four stout lads, 
make up the whole of Lauriano’s party. We our- 
selves take with us only our Indian servant, 
Sebastian, a dark-skinned young savage, recently 
brought from a remote village of his tribe, who will 
be a useful companion in the jungle. Two small 
chests, one containing provisions, such as tea, coffee, 
sugar, biscuits, and so forth, and the other materials 


| two arched awnings of wicker-work thatched with 
| palm leaves, is pushed off, and the Indians, with 
_ their battledore-shaped paddles, begin to propel us 
| quickly along. Lauriano and his wife seem sleepy 
after their night’s revelry, and do not interrupt our 
| quiet enjoyment of the noble river scenery amidst 
| which we are travelling, 
We glide along close to the banks, and note the 
infinite diversity of foliage of the lower trees and 
| the variety of creeping plants which drape the 
| water-frontage of the forest as with a mantle. We 
hear scarcely any sounds of animals. A loud splash 





for preserving specimens and store boxes ; a large | 
bundle containing our hammocks and mosquito 
tents; and, lastly, a canvas bag with change of 


in the water under the shade of overhanging trees 
occasionally startles us. ‘This is produced either 
by large fishes of the Salmonide family (Tambal:{) 
clothing, constitute the whole of our baggage. We | rising to seize fruits that fall from above, or by 
remain at home during the afternoon of a sultry | heavy lizards or snakes suddenly dropping in alarm 
January day to pack up, having received orders to | from the boughs as we brush past. A faint chorus 
get ready, so as to embark in the cool of the | of singing birds, at times, reaches the ear from a 
evening. | distance, and aloft is heard frequently the cawing 
| of parrots, but as the morning is fine and calm, the 
The glowing sun has set behind the dark-green | travelling flocks pass at so great an elevation that 
wall of forest; the short twilight is past; the last | the sounds are scarcely perceptible. 
flock of squalling parrots has crossed over the | Although animal life does not make itself very 
village in going from their feeding to their roosting | obtrusive by its noises, nor disturb the feeling of 
places; the howling monkeys have vented their | intense calm and solitude which soothingly creeps 
last bellow for the evening, and we sit at the door | over the mind, there is no lack of signs of its 
of our cottage waiting for the summons to embark. | presence to the sight. What are those strange 
But we wait in vain, and are becoming tired of | figures, like human head and shoulders, which 
listening to the melancholy hooting of owls, and | suddenly pop up here and there above the glassy 
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the duets of night-jars, stationed at a distance from 
each other on the borders of the forest: 
proceed to the house of our friend to ascertain the 
cause of the delay. On approaching the dwelling, 
we perceive lights gleaming from the windows in 
the pitchy darkness of the night, and hear sounds 


the usual easy-going habits of his class, seems to 
have forgotten all about the voyage. We find the 
large mud-floored chamber full of company, a 
couple of wire guitars tingling in a corner, and a 
sort of ball going forward, Lauriano himself being 
in the act of dancing a fandango, with his wife as 
partner, in the centre of the room. A number of 
people, women and men, are squatted around, 
smoking out of long wooden pipes, and waiting 
their turns to stand up in the jig. It is useless 
remonstrating with the good-natured folks for their 
want of punctuality, for it is the habit of the 
country to postpone business to pleasure, so the 
best thing to do is to take the proffered cup of 
coffee, trust in the assurance that we shall start in 
the morning, and go home, re-sling the hammock, 
and have a good night’s rest. 

Just as day is beginning to dawn, a rap at the 
door arouses us, and two strong lads are soon 
carrying our heavy boxes down to the beach. We 


—_——_ 


80 we | 


| again under the water. 


surface of a quiet bay as we round a wooded 
point? They stare for a few moments at the 
approaching canoe, and then quickly disappear 
These are otters, of a 
peculiar large dark-brown species which tenants 


| all the still by-streams of the Amazonian system. 
of music and merriment within. Lauriano, with | 


They are so shy that it is almost impossible to get 
within gun-shot of them, and we very rarely see a 
skin in the possession of the natives, although the 
animals are extremely common. We pass also, 
throughout the day, a continual succession of huge 
alligators, never very closely, however, for they are 
exceedingly wary. A huge scabby carcase, or rather 
a double lump—the top of the head and back—is 
seen at a distance, resting like a floating log on the 
water. You may rely upon it the monster is 
eyeing us very closely, for, if the prow of the canoe 
is turned but for a moment in his direction, a little 
movement is perceived towards the tail part of the 
animal, and the beast is gone from the surface. 

The season in which we are making this journey 
—-the end of January—is perhaps the pleasantest 
time of the year on the Upper Amazons. It is the 
commencement of the second summer, the ‘‘ Verad 
do Umari,”’ as it is called by the inhabitants. The 
scorching dry season, or the summer proper (June 





to October), during which the river and its by- 
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streams and lakes sink to a level of 40 feet below 
the high-water mark, is long past, and the heavy 
rains of November and December have clothed all 
the banks, left bare by the retiring waters, with a 
mantle of verdure, besides raising the water-level 
some 20 or 30 feet, and brought a period of fine 
weather and cool air and refreshing winds. Mos- 
quitoes and all other insect pests along the banks of 
the rivers are much less numerous; whilst, on the 
other hand, animal life in the shades of the forest, 
or on its borders, is much more active than in other 
seasons. On entering the main Amazons we notice 
that the waters have already commenced to sink 
again; flocks of white terns are flying over the 
shallow places, and troops of sandpipers and plovers, 
some with bright red legs and white and black 
plumage, are coursing along the edges of the sand- 
banks. The present is the season of ripening for 
many kinds of wild fruit, and the hosts of richly- 
plumaged, fruit-eating birds, which in other months 
are scattered sparingly over the whole region, flock 
to the places where the fruit-trees grow. The 
season may be likened to the autumn of temperate 
zones ; but the parallel will scarcely hold good, for 
in this central zone of the earth, every day in the 
year is autumn, with regard to the development of 
vegetable life, in the same way as it is spring and 
summer; for every day leaf-budding, flowering, 
fruiting, and leaf-shedding are going on in some 
species or other. 

On the morning of the second day of our journey, 
just as we have crawled from our sleeping-place 
under the palm-thatched awning of our canoe, we 
behold, on the opposite side of the sluggishly- 
rolling, turbid stream of the Amazons, here three 


miles broad, a wide gap in the low, dark line of | 


forest that bounds the view. Within the space 
stretches a vacant horizon of water and sky, dotted 
on one side only by a broken line of trees vanishing 


in the distance. This is the principal mouth of one | 


of the great tributary streams, the Japura, which, 
rising 800 miles off, in the Andes of New Granada, 
here blends its waters with those of the king of 
rivers. The low wooded land to the west is the 
abode of the scarlet-faced monkey, one of the most 
singular of the animal tenants of this region. It is 
of moderate size, has a long coat of glossy white 
hair, and a face of so vivid a hue that the animal, 
at a short distance, looks as though some one had 
laid a thick coat of vermilion paint on his counte- 
nance. One of its most remarkable features is its 
short, stumpy tail; all the other monkeys of the 
New World being distinguished by the length and 
flexibility of this member, which, in most of them, 
serves as a fifth hand in climbing. It might be 
thought, on this account, that the species has some 
near relationship to the short-tailed and tailless 
apes and baboons of the Old World, which live on 
the ground; but it has no further resemblance 
whatever to these Old World groups, being in all 
essential points of structure a species of the New 
World type of monkeys, and, like all its relatives, 








an exclusively arboreal ani The singular crea- 
ture is much sought after by the people of Ega; 
its grotesque appearance and confiding habits, when 
tame, making it an acceptable present to offer 
to a distinguished personage, such as a judge or 
president of a province, whom the subordinate 
authorities of the town wish to propitiate. It is 
found in no other part of America than the tract 
of low land we now see before us, and is there 
limited to an area of a few score miles in circum- 
ference. It travels in small bands along the boughs 
of the lofty trees, generally at a height of 80 feet or 
more from the ground, and the hunter, stumbling 
amongst the rotting logs and entangled underwood 
of the gloomy shades beneath, has great difficulty 
in getting within shot of the flocks. The weapon 
used is the blow-gun, a wooden tube eight feet 
long, through which, when at last a steady aim 
can be taken, the Indian propels with his breath 
a little poisoned arrow; the poison is previously 
diluted with water, so that there may be no diffi- 
culty in reviving the animal when it falls wounded 
into the arms of its persecutor. 

Lauriano, who knows the Japuré well, has many 
stories to relate of his adventures amongst the 
tribes of warlike Indians which people its banks, 
and these beguile the way until breakfast time, 
when we look out for a nice shady place in-shore, 
where to land, make a fire, and cook our breakfast. 

Whilst the fire is being made and the slabs 
of salt fish washed and cooked, our companion, 
wishing to obtain a little fruit to serve as dessert 
to our uninviting breakfast, takes us by a faint 
track through the thicket to some wild-fruit trees, 
the situation of which is known to him, as the 
place is regularly frequented by the Ega people 
for the purpose of collecting Brazil nuts in March 
and April. The distance is not more than about a 
furlong, but from the difficulty of the path, the 
necessity of cutting our way with our hunting- 
knives through the mazes of woody lianas, and the 
numerous detours we make round the denser parts, 
it seems more than a mile. In the end we find 
ourselves again on the banks of the inlet, at a 
place where it is much breader than at the mouth. 
On the opposite side there is a tall tree, the 
branches of which are ruddy with fruit—a sweet 
berry called pamé: as we look at it a uumber 
of birds of a bright scarlet hue are seen gam- 
bolling and chasing each other. It is a flock of 
the black-throated tanager, a handsome species 
which abounds in these forests. Other trees of 
the same kind rise near to the place where we are 
standing, and signs of the presence of many birds 
are manifest in the subdued chattering and flutter- 
ing, and in the continual shower of berries falling 
around us. This, then, is one of the places where 
the handsome fruit-eating birds of the country love 
to congregate. We find great difficulty in getting a 
distinct view of them, owing to the density of the 
intervening canopy of lower trees; but after re- 
maining quiet for a short time, our patience is in 
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some measure rewarded. Parrots and toucans 
appear to be the most numerous; the latter dis- 
tinctly visible only when hopping along the boughs 
in going from one part of a treo to another, and the 
parrots when quarrelling and driving some weaker 
companion from the thick cluster of foliage in which 
the flocks are concealed. 

The sight of a toucan, with its monstrous beak 
ornamented with bright colours, is alone sufficient 
to give the scene a strange exotic aspect. We can 
distinguish easily two kinds on the trees: one of 
very large size, with white and yellow breast, and 
crimson and saffron-coloured plumes near its tail, 
and the other not larger than a jackdaw, of an 
olive-green shade, with silky black breast, banded 


) with yellow. Let us watch closely the movements 


of that grotesque stealthily-moving fellow with the 
beak half a foot, at least, in length. He hops from 
the large bough to a slender branch, steps along the 
latter as far as it will bear his weight, and then, 
eyeing a bunch of fruit that is apparently out of his 
reach, stretches forth his long body and neck, in 
vain attempts to seize it. He seems in the act of 
falling off his perch, but recovers himself by beating 
his wings: he has secured the fruit, and, stepping 
backwards, tosses up his head and lets the juicy 
morsel slide down the ungainly bill into his 
esophagus. The purpose of the long cumbrous- 
looking beak is now easy to divine ; it is to enable 
the heavy gluttonous bird to reach, from a firm 
perch, the fruit that lies at the end of slender 
twigs, which, were his beak of the ordinary size, 
would be inaccessible to him. 

All the parrots we see are of a light green colour, 
a hue which serves them as a disguise and pro- 


|| tection against their enemies, for it renders them 


almost indistinguishable amongst the masses of 
foliage. There are evidently many distinct kinds 
on the trees, to judge from size alone ; for some of 
them, the noisiest of all, are not much larger than 
sparrows (the perroquito do Espirito Santo, or 
parroquet of the Holy Ghost of the natives), whilst 
others are giants in comparison, and one kizd shows 
bright patches of scarlet in its plumage. Besides 
tanagers, toucans, and parrots, we can distinguish 
many other species of birds less conspicuous in 
shape and colour: amongst them numbers of 
elegant little creatures of dark blue and green 
hues with yellow legs, allied to the honey-eaters, 
and one large coal-black species, which we descry 
hopping singly among the boughs, and which wears 
a patch of rich crimson on its breast (Coracina 
rubricollis). But we cannot delay any longer in 
this interesting spot, for a loud halloo, from the 
direction of our encampment, announces that break- 
fast is ready: so Lauriano mounts nimbly up one 
of the lower trees, cuts off two or three of the 
heavily-laden branches, and, with these, we trudge 
back to the canoe. 

Our breakfast finished, we again embark, and 
continue our voyage. The weather is magnificent 
—sunshine, without a cloud ; and a light easterly 





breeze is blowing, which moderates the heat of the 
sun. Towards mid-day, the wind strengthens, and 
we then hoist our sail, and bowl along merrily, 
keeping always near the southern bank, where the 
current is generally slack. 

In gliding along the quiet waters of this part of 
the coast, we surprise a small herd of capybiiras, a 
strange kind of rodent animal of very large size and 
compact form, with a face like a rat, webbed feet, 
claws in the form of hoofs, and a rough coat of long 
bristly hair. It belongs to a group peculiar to 
South America, which seems partly to connect the 
rodent order of mammals with the pachyderms— 
the hare and rabbit with the tapir and rhinoceros. 
The capybira takes readily to the water, and dives 
well; if we were to approach the herd from the 
land side, the animals would be sure to plunge into 
the river, and secure their retreat by diving and 
swimming ; but now, on perceiving us, they simply 
turn round and enter the forest. The gap through 
which they disappear is evidently an old one, and 
this, together with the laid condition of the grass, 
and other signs, shows that the animals are in 
the habit of emerging from the shades to sun 
themselves, or feed on these grassy terraces. Two 
other large rodents, near relatives of the capybira, 
also abound in these forests, namely, the pfica, a 
species intermediate in size and appearance between 
the hog and the hare, and the cutia, similar to the 
pica but smaller in size, of which there are several 
distinct varieties. Both take to the water when 
closely pursued, but they are not so decidedly 
aquatic in their tastes as the capybira. They live 
in the forest, in burrows which they excavate 
amongst the roots of trees, and come forth to feed 
on fallen fruits only in early morning or on moonlit 
nights. 

We arrive at our destination a little before sun- 
set; the place of encampment of the sarsaparilla 
collectors is distant several miles within the 
mouth of a shady by-channel, which communicates 
with a network of lakes and streams forming a 
portion of the outlets of the great tributary, the 
Jurué. Leaving the broad stream of the Amazons 
we paddle for an hour or more along a narrow, 
echoing passage, hemmed in between two lofty 
walls of forest, and then turn up a still narrower 
and shadier channel, which we follow for a mile or 
so, and in the end find it suddenly expanding into 
a spacious pool, a couple of miles in circumference. 
At the farther end of this solitary sheet of water the 
land lies low, and the water is covered with masses 
of aquatic plants, swarming with ghostly wading- 
birds ; but in the remainder of the circuit the banks 
are high, with a gradual slope, and the shore is 
scooped out into a succession of little bays fringed 
with beaches of clean white sand. A sombre but 
richly varied forest encompasses the whole. We 
have not proceeded far before we descry a thin 
column of smoke winding amongst the trees ; then 
is heard the barking of dogs, and soon after we 
glide round a projeeting point of land, and see, in 
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the corner of a snug little harbour, the canoes, 
tents, and fires of our friends. 

The situation chosen by Lauriano and his party 
for their operations seems a very good one. It 
has not been worked by sarsaparilla gatherers for 
many years: the forest on the higher land is not 
filled with impenetrable thickets, so that the men 
ean scour it for many miles in all directions in 
search of te plants. Besides, when the ground is 
exhausted, the different channels of the river lie 
very convenient for removal to other suitable spots, 
still further in the interior. Game is plentiful: of 
this we have immediate proof in the slabs of tapir 
meat which are now roasting for supper, transfixed 
by wooden spits secured by one end in the ground 
and slanted over the fire, and in the numbers of 
smoke-dried quarters of the peccary or wild hog 
lying on wooden stages elevated over the smouldering 
embers of other fires. Manoel, Lauriano’s partner, a 
broad-set, middle-aged man, three parts Indian, in 
reply to our questions concerning the tapir, tells 
us that the animal whose remains were being cooked 
had been killed in a singular manner two days pre- 
viously. It had rushed into the encampment in the 
dead of the night, tearing through the mosquito- 
tent of one of the Indians, tossing him out of his 
hammock, and scattering the burning wood of the 
fires in all directions. The men were, of course, 
aroused ; and thinking, as is always the case in noc- 
turnal alarms, that a jaguar was the cause of the 
uproar, seized each the first weapon they could lay 
their hands on. Flight is never thought of by the 
stolid, unexcitable Indian. Manoel himself grasped 
a harpoon, and, as the infuriated beast was advan- 
cing towards him, drove the iron with great force 
into his breast, after which he was soon dispatched. 
Tapirs, although common in these forests, are 
scarcely ever encountered by hunters in the day- 
time, so that we have little chance of seeing any- 
thing more than the footmarks of this largest of the 
tropical American mammals in our wanderings, 

We sup heartily on the roasted tapir meat, which 
we find of very rich flavour, something between 
pork and beef, and then, after arranging our plans 
for the morrow, retire to our hammocks, slang 
between trees or poles fixed in the ground, under 
rude sheds thatched ‘with palm leaves, 

In the morning, a little before dawn, the encamp- 
ment is all alive again. Perpetua and her morose 
Indian servant, who bears the classical name of 
Eleuteria, prepare the coffee, and the men go down 
for a refreshing plunge in the lake. Before the 
sun is well up above the high wall of trees, the 
various parties are told off for the day’s work, and 
depart to search the woods in various quarters for 
roots, each person taking with him his provisions 
for the day, his hunting-knife, and his gun. Manoel 
and Lauriano intend making a longer excursion, to 
explore new ground, and we, with our little help- 
mate Sebastian and one steady adult Indian, are to 
accompany them. 

Our course lies southward, straight for the heart 














of the forest. The early morning air strikes | 
almost cold in the twilight shades, as we enter on a 
low, moist tract, after crossing the elevated land 
bordering the lake. We follow for the first hour or 
two the tracks made by the men on previous ex- 
cursions, and at the end of that time, finding the 
paths becoming very faint and uncertain, begin to 
mark our road by breaking off branches of the lower 
trees at intervals of a few yards. The underwood 
is not very dense in these forests of the terra firma ; 
a few dwarf palm-trees, saplings, and bushes of 
mimosa, with occasionally a group of tree-ferns, 
only dotting the narrow spaces that lie between 
the trunks of the taller trees. These latter, how- 
ever, rise very close together, and all of them, the 
slender stems as well as the monstrous trunks 20 
to 40 feet in circumference, shoot up perpendicu- 
larly to a height of 60 feet or more before sending out 
a branch, their crowns intermingling and closing in 
above, so as to shut out the light of day. There is 
no regularity or distinctness in the masses of foliage 
and branches overhead: in very few cases can the 
individual tree be traced, stem and crown, for the 
delicate feathery foliage of one kind is inextricably 
mingled with the laurel-shaped leaves of another 
or the huge palmate forms of a third, and, to 
increase the confusion, branches and strings of 
parasitic and climbing trees span from one tree to 
another, interweaving their different forms of leaf 
with the varied greenery of the rest. Through the 
dark, mouldy, silent shades beneath we trail our 
way, seeing no living object but a tortoise, which 
Sebastian secures with lianas and slings over his 
back, until we reach the banks of a rivulet, where 
we halt for a short time. 

We can see, on the opposite bank of the stream 
as we descend the slope, a cluster of scarlet and 
blue macaws hanging about huge bunches of fruit, 
under the crown of a stately palm-tree; a harsh 
cawing is heard in other directions—the place evi- 
dently abounds in these large and richly-coloured 
parrots. We unsling our guns, lower our voices, 
and walk stooping in the shade of the underwood 
towards the spot. It will be better for us, how- 
ever, to let the three men follow up the chase, for 
there, a little further on, is a pair of birds seated 
aloft on a naked branch, more worthy our atten- 
tion. They are two species of ampelis or chat- 
terer, a group comprising some of the handsomest 
of the feathered tribes to be found in the forest; 
one of them of a dark purple hue with snow- 
white wings, and the other of a beautiful light- 
blue colour. We are about to leap the narrow 
brook in pursuit of them, when Sebastian calls our 
attention to another object—a little sooty-black 
monkey with white mouth, which lies over a bough 
not far above our heads, and is staring and grinning 
at us with an air of great curiosity. On our re- 
turning the stare, it sosn takes alarm and runs eff, 
followed by two, three, four of the same kind. 
The impish-leoking troop has not gone far before 
the foremost utters a sudden scream and falls head- 
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|| noise, however, is to alarm our chatterers, for they 


|| places by the same scream. We soon come up to 
|| the tree on which they have settled, and picking out 
| one of the band, fire, and down it falls. What a 


'| at that height, but now that we hold it in our 
| hands we are dazzled by its exquisite beauty. 





|| its genus, which is amply represented in this part 


| other loud shots from our companions, the whole 


| amidst a piercing din of alarm notes. 
|| of the shots of our two friends is not alike in 
| both cases, for Manoel has brought down, instead 
|of a bird, a large, heavy, grey monkey, with 
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long to the mass of foliage beneath, followed by | 
its companions. It has doubtless encountered the 
glittering eyes of some serpent coiled round the 
branch, for no other possible enemy is seen or 
heard to account for the panic. The effect of the 


are gone; and if we wish not to return empty- 
handed, we must follow that flock of chirping birds 
which have also been started from their feeding- 


pleasant surprise! It seemed some dull-hued finch 


Head golden-green, back half velvety-jet half bright 
scarlet, breast light-blue, and throat purple :—it is 
the sete cores of the natives, the seven-coloured 
tanager, one of the most richly-coloured species of 


of the country.’ Our firing has scared away the 
remainder of the flock, and being succeeded by two 


animal population of the. vicinity has taken flight, 
The result 


black wrinkled face, for all the world like that 
of an old negro. It is the barrigudo, or big- 
bellied monkey, of the Portuguese colonists (Lago- 
thriz olivaceus of zoologists), a species belonging to 
a numerous group peculiar to tropical America, all 
the members of which have long muscular tails, 
with naked palms underneath the tips, to fit them 
for a fifth hand in climbing. The poor animal is 
scarcely yet dead when its limbs are bound and its 
palpitating body slung over the shoulders of our 
Indian attendant. 

We resume our march, tracking our way over a 
gently undulating district beyond the rivulet. Our 
progress, however, is now much slower, as Manoel 
and Lauriano spend much time in examining the 
ground for sarsaparilla plants, their number seem- 
ing to increase as we advance. The plant is a 
climber, found always in the shade of the lower 
trees and bushes, to the branches of which it 
clings for support. The stem is green and spiny, 
somewhat resembling that of the bramble of our 
own country, but it grows straight upwards from 
the ground, and the leaves are oval and strongly 
veined. The roots, which constitute the drug, 
grow horizontally for many yards within a few 
inches of the surface of the ground, and are 
very difficult to dig up without breaking: yet this 
must be done, for, if collected in fragments, it 
is much lessened in value. We cross, in the 
course of another hour’s march, two more brooks. 
On the banks of one of these we start an inamb& 
from its nest, and shoot another bird of the same 
species as it is trotting along the slope. The nest 
of the inambf is simply a hollow place smoothed 





out at the foot of a tree; but how beautiful are its 
eggs, almost as large as a hen’s, of the texture of 
porcelain, and of a clear light blue colour! It is 
impossible to go far in any part of the forests of 
the Upper Amazons without seeing these birds, of 
which there are many distinct species. They have 
the habits and also the general appearance of 
partridges, near to which they are usually classed 
in natural history works; but, according to a 
recent investigator of high authority, Mr. Parker, 


they are in reality more closely allied to the ostrich [| 


group than to the gallinacea, being struthionous or 
ostrich-like birds of dwarfed size and forest habitat, 
which have merely a superficial resemblance in form 
and colour to the partridge and grouse families. 


On the banks of a fourth and broader rivulet | 


we make halt, and eat our frugal dinner. It is 
now past mid-day, and the glowing vertical sun 
pierces the thick canopy of foliage, making the 
air warm and oppressive in the shades beneath. 


We have walked perhaps niue or ten miles from the | 
encampment, and are now in the very core of the 


wilderness—in a part probably never before trodden 
by man. There is a lull in the movements of 
animal life on the sunny borders of the brook, and 
the only sounds heard are the reedy notes of cicadas 
and the tapping of a large red-headed woodpecker 
on a hollow tree. The insect world, however, 
appears to be more active now than in early 
morning. We can see from our dining place on 
the top of the sloping bank numbers of huge blue 
butterflies (Morpho cisseis), more than half-a-foot 
in expanse, sailing with outstretched wings across 
the sunny spaces between the crowns of trees; and 
many smaller kinds, some of a glowing scarlet hue, 
others of a rich purple, are darting about or settling 
on the ground close by us. There is a tree-trunk a 
few paces off which seems very attractive to these 
creatures, A sweet sap is exuding from cracks in 
the bark, and a great crowd of most varied and 
handsome insects surrounds the places; all the 
butterflies having their wings closed, and packed 
together as close as they can stand. One kind has 
large spots resembling the eyes of owls on the 
under-surface of the wings, and others are adorned 
with marks of various colours, like many-hued hiero- 
glyphics. Many large beetles, too, are booming 
round and round, apparently searching for a place 
to alight on and imbibe the sweet liquor. Some of 
these, on capture, prove to be most richly-marked 
creatures, being of coppery hue, with radiating 
orange-coloured streaks on their wing-cases. 

From this point we commence our return journey, 
Lauriano and Manoel having decided that it will 
not be practicable to collect roots at a further 
distance from the canoes. But, before leaving, we 
add another barrigudo monkey to our load of game, 
shooting it as it was swinging along some twisted 
lianas, over which a flock of a smaller species was 
passing, and he time have the luck, so much craved 
by the Amazonian hunter, to find a young one, 
unhurt, clinging to the back of the poor animal as 
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it falls, My undemonstrative young savage, at the 
sight of this, is almost beside himself for joy. The 
men detach carefully and fondly the screaming 
baby-ape from its hold on the fur of its mother, and 
nurse it in turns with as much pleasure as they 
would one of their own children. For all these 
half-civilised people are fond of pets, and are 
successful, to a degree scarcely credible, in taming 
the wild animals of their country. Our march 
home is much more rapid and noisy than our walk 
in the morning, and we reach the encampment long 
before sundown. 

An acquaintance with the beautiful and strange 
forms of animal life harboured in these boundless 
shades can only be made gradually, and the best 
way of attaining this is to go alone, or with one 
quiet companion, daily into those parts of the forest 
where animals are most likely to be seen, and move 
about leisurely and silently. It is in this way 
that we occupy the succeeding four days. There 
is no fear of being lost with such a follower as 
Sebastian, who is endowed with the topographical 
instinct of a dog. <A favourite spot is a dry hollow, 
|| distant about a mile from the encampment, where 


|| the colossal trunks of a number of Brazil-nut trees 


| tower up from the ground, and a line of gigantic 
arum plants marks the course of a little rill, now 
parched up by the long continuance of dry weather, 
Whilst seated here, during the panting hours of 
|, mid-day, we never fail of seeing several of those 
\| sprite-like denizens of the shadiest parts of the 


forest, the phacthorniue humming-birds, creatures 
very different in habits from the winged gems 
|| which swarm about blossoming trees in open sunny 


|| places. The phacthornine have plain olive-green 
| or brownish colours, and long wedge-shaped tails, 
tipped with white. They do not frequent flowers, 
‘| but search for food (mizute insects) amongst the 
‘| foliage of the underwood, moving with whirring 
flight and arrowy swiftness from one bush to 
another, and passing above and beneath the leaves 
with great rapidity. They vary much in size, for 
we find here one kind not much larger than a 
humble bee, perched sometimes on the top of a stem 
of grass; and another, almost as large as a swallow, 
which flies up to us boldly, and remains poised in 
the air for a short time, within a few inches of our 
face. The nests of these shade-loving humming- 
birds are built at the tips of the undivided fronds 
of dwarf palm-trees. We are sure to meet with one 
or more of them by searching carefully, and often 
surprise the diminutive mother, with twinkling 
black eyes, sitting on her eggs. 

One day, whilst slowly wandering in the same 
pleasant spot in search of insects, we have the good 
fortune to meet with two of the strangest and most 
characteristic forms of the larger animals of tropical 
America. One is the sloth, and the other the ant- 
bear, the tamandu4 bandeira, or banner ant-eater, 
of the European colonists. Of the @loth we do not 
see much. The keen eyes of Sebastian detect it 
clinging to a branch of the cecropia, or candela- 


| brum-tree, a species which has large palmate leaves, 
| the favourite fruit of the sloth. The colour of the 
bark and underside of the leaves of this tree is 
precisely the same as that of the shaggy hide of the 
animal ; and this similarity of hue gives it a means 
of protection against the searching eyes of its deadly 
enemy, the eagle. Whilst we are looking, the 
creature begins to move: it secures itself, by the 
claws of its hind feet, to the branch, rears its body, 
and sways about until it has found a secure foot- 
hold for the next step ; this done, it draws its body 
up and then repeats the process. Sebastian, whom 
I have been all along restraining from climbing the 
tree to take the animal alive, now begins to mount, 
but, at the first shake of the stem, it quickens its 
steps, and is soon lost to view in the dense crown 
of a neighbouring tree. 

The ant-eater introduced himself in a different 
manner from this. We are lying at full length on 
the ground, amused with the antics of squirrels, 
black and gray, in the trees overhead, when we 
hear a rushing noise amongst the underwood a short 
distance from us. We start up, with the invo- 
luntary exclamation ‘‘ A jaguar at last!” and grasp 
our gun. But we are mistaken. Instead of the 
leopard-like jaguar, a couple of black objects emerge 
from the thicket, chasing and wrestling with each 
other, and careering round and round. They move 
past, taking no notice of our presence ; but during a 
pause of a few moments which ensues on one of 
them being thrown on his back, we discern plainly 
the long narrow snout and broad gray flank stripe 
which distinguish the ant-eater. The two bear-like 
creatures chase each other in the same helter-skelter 
manner quite round the place where we are stand- 
ing, and astonish us by the nimbleness of their 
movements, seeing that these animal are forced to 
tread on the sides of their feet, owing to the very long 
curved claws with which they are armed. The 
ant-bear, seen in a state of semi-domestication in 
the houses of natives appears a most listless and 
inactive animal, but he is clearly no sluggard in 
the woods. His mode of life, the nature of his 
food and manner of taking it, are all pretty well 
known. He devours great quantities of termites, 
or white ants, the friable earthy hillocks or nests of 
which abound in every part of the forest; pulling 
the structures to pieces with his claws, and licking 
up the masses of fat, juicy insects out of their 
chambers with his flexible tongue. 

On the last day of our stay we make a toilsome 
excursion with the two masters and five Indians in 
the low tract of forest which covers the level ground 
on the opposite side of the pool. 

The results of our chase in these entangled 
thickets are very small, consisting only of a brace 
of curassow birds (mutuwms of the Indians), large 
fowls resembling turkeys, but having a rich plumage 
of a glossy black hue, and bright red beaks. Unlike 
all other gallinaceous birds, they reside habitually 
in the crowns of lofty trees, where the males with 
their numerous partners move about, hidden in the 
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foliage, the flocks betraying their presence only by 
the emission, now and then, of a long-drawn 
whistling note, resembling a sigh. Five distinct 
species of these magnificent birds iahabit the 
forests of the Amazons, where they are much 
sought after by the natives, both as food and as 
pet animals. Our toilsome ramble is brought to a 
close just as we have reached a tract of more open 
and higher ground, by an unexpected change in the 
weather. The signs of the change begin about 
noon. At this hour, the heat, which on the pre- 


ceding days had been moderated by a pleasant 


becomes oppressive, the smaller birds begin to flit 
about in an agitated manner, and we feel an uneasy 
sensation, as though some vague calamity were 
impending. In a few minutes a dark pall of clouds 
is seen, through the interstices of the foliage, to be 
spreading itself overhead, and this quickly obscures 
the sun, and brings with it a light watery wind from 
the side whence the clouds have arisen. Lauriano 
then starts to his feet. ‘‘ Ahi vem trovoada!” (A 
squall is coming!) He shouts with all his might 
after Manoel and the men, but in attempting to repeat 
the call, his voice is drowned in a hurricane blast, 
which comes with a deafening roar, swaying the 
tree-tops, and making the lighter stems bend like 
bows. A shower of broken branches and heavy 
masses of air-plants, torn from their anchorages 
above, falls about us, driving us to the shelter of 


breeze, is felt to be unusually great, and not a 
breath of air stirs in the tree tops. An irresistible 
languor and desire for rest seize on all of us. The 
perspiration trickles down the faces and backs of 
the Indians, and our own clothes cling to the skin. 
After dinner no one seems inclined for further 
exertion, except the persevering Manoel, who in- 
sists on prospecting a litile over this new ground 
for sarsaparilla, and sets off with two of the men, 
leaving us to rest for a time on the trunk of a fallen 
tree. After the lapse of an hour we perceive the 
air gradually darkening around us; the closeness 


| a large tree. The whole sky has become suddenly 
| black, and in the dim light, the tearing wind, 
bending boughs and leaves all one way, and driving 
a stream of fragments before it, produces the effect 
of a gray torrent sweeping through the wilder- 
ness. 

A flash of lightning, a rousing thunderclap, and a 
deluge of rain increase the uproar; the pelting of 
the heavy drops on the thick canopy of foliage re- 
sounds like the beating of waves on the sea-shore, 
and the thunder, once commenced, continues with- 
out intermission in reverberating peals. The tree 
no longer offers us shelter, and we are drenched to 
the skin. A half hour elapses before Manoel rejoins 
us, followed by the men, who have had a narrow 
escape from being crushed beneath a huge tree that 





; has been uprooted by the storm. After the violence 
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of the wind has abated a little, we set off to return | flycatchers. Loud and piercing notes come from 
to the canoe. The rain continues to fall in torrents, | the depths of the forest, amongst which can be dis- 
but this, as generally happens in this sweltering | tinguished the swaggering cachinnation of the 
climate, instead of depressing us, has an exhilarating | laughing eagle (Herpetotheres cachinnans), and the 
effect, and we are inclined to joke over our discom- | shrill bray of the horned screamer (Palameda 
forts, as we trudge along; and the Indians, who. cornuta): cries which wake dull echoes through the 
are usually so taciturn, now became quite chatty | wilderness. 
and companionable. We have no difficulty in find- When darkness begins to close around, the noises 
ing our way, but have to wade through pools of | of birds become gradually less numerous ; but now 
water that fill all the hollow places, and run great | the more continuous din of amphibia and insects 
risk of treading on poisonous snakes, which often | takes their place. Swamp-frogs, tree-frogs, land- 
lie in flooded parts of the forest. No mishap, how- | frogs, and toads—animals which, during the whole 
ever, occurs; and we arrive at the encampment in | of the dry weather, scarcely made their presence 
due time, with dripping clothes and ravenous | known—now seem to start into new life. There 
appetites. seems to be an almost endless diversity of species, 
As a last night spent in the wilderness, forthe pur- | many of which can be distinguished by the dif- 
pose of observing the phenomena of animal life, it is | ference in their notes. Some of them make a 
a very appropriate one. The heavy rains, following | resonant drumming noise ; others quack like ducks; 
a long period of dry weather, have given a sudden | others, again, have a plaintive, hooting cry. To 
stimulus to all living creatures. Even before the | these sounds are added the harsh whirring of 
short twilight commenees, signs of unusual activity | cicadas in the trees, and the shrill chirping of hosts 
are manifested. The lower trees close to our encamp- | of locusts concealed in the herbage. When the 
ment are animated with large flocks of a pretty | concert, begun by little preparatory tunings, attains 
little monkey, with flesh-coloured face and black | its full swell, the jarring tintinnabulation is deafen- 
mouth (Callithrix sciureus), that have come down to | ing, and we have to speak to one another in shouts, 
the shores of the lake, probably to feed on insects, | in order to make ourselves heard. Clouds of winged 
which instinctive habit has taught them will be out | insects, mostly ants on the swarm, rise in the air, 
in numbers after the rainfall, They scamper gaily | and are pursued by wheeling flocks of goatsuckers 
from bough to bough, shaking the heavy drops of.| and large bats; whilst other hosts are attracted by 
moisture in showers into the water. A little dis- | the fires of the encampment, and alight on our 
tance off, a small party of howling monkeys have | clothing, or drown themselves in the hot coffee 
taken their station near the summit of a tall tree, | which is beimg served round to us, seated on the 
and are now venting their unearthly cavernous roar, | mats. Out upon the lake the fireflies are moving 
which forms so great an item in the evening chorus of | about, their pale phosphorescent lamps twinkling 
animals in these solitudes. The water-fowl at the end | amongst the dark foliage, or swaying in pendulum 
of the pool are unusually active. Straggling trains | motion above the tree-tops. 
of pioséca, a species of water-hen, with extravagantly It is a great contrast to the comparative inac- 
long legs and toes, which strides as though on stilts, | tivity and stillness.of preceding nights: our com- 
from one water-lily leaf to another, are passing to | panions do not like it, but to us there is a charm 
and fro with disagreeable cackling cry, and disturb- | and hidden meaning in this grand chorus of life. 
ing flocks of teal,—elegant birds, with ehocolate | We ourselves have felt the cheering effects of the 
and drab-coloured plumage,—which utter pleasing | cooling showers on our spirits after the depressing 
whistling notes as they fly from one spot to another. | heat of the preceding days, and why should not 
A large speckled gray kingfisher, as big as a crow, | also the varied hosts of our lowly fellow-creatures? 
which abounds on low bushes on the margin of the | In some parts of the country this ringing music is 
water, makes a loud noise; some scores of them | of daily occurrence, but it is always more vivacious 
ejaculating their notes in succession, or in chorus. | after refreshing afternoon rains. To our minds, it 
Numbers of large gray storks, and herons of various | is as the evening hymn of the animal creation: it 
species, increase the animation by frequently chang- | speaks of the gladness of heart felt in the midst of 
ing their places, loudly flapping their wings, and | this genial nature, and gives the impression of 
chasing each other. On the higher trees the harsh | general contentment, exuberant life, and easy sub- 
cawing of parrots is heard, and lower down the un- 
melodious songs of swarms of yellow fiaches and HENRY WALTER BATES. 
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“FROM ROME.” 





LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
IV.—“* FROM ROME.” 
A WELL-KNOWN English cxpositor of the Apoca- | form, but in the worse shape, of hypocrisy. In the 


lypse interprets the sublime description of the 


opening of the sixth seal as referring to the down- | 
fall of Paganism in the time of Constantine. To | 


this interpretation there are many, and to my mind 
insuperable, objections. But to them all, we may | 
add this: What if Paganism have NEVER FALLEN ? 

The Church of Rome calls itself Christian: the 
city of Rome gives itself out as the metropolis of 
the Christian world. And doubtless the Church 
of Rome is based upon Christianity, and the city 
of Rome is full of Christian names and Christian 
emblems. But notwithstanding, a strong conviction 
possesses me, that what really happened in the 
much-vaunted reign of Constantine was really a 
victory of Paganism, not a defeat. It was with 
idolatry, as with Greece—‘‘Grecia capta ferum 
victorem cepit”’: ‘‘The captive Greece her victor 
captive led.” And this conviction has been 
wrought irresistibly in me by what I have seen 
and heard during a winter in Rome. 

Rome is essentially a Pagan city. Her churches, 
numerous as the days of the year, rise everywhere 
around you. Bells are continually going: the com- 
memoration of saints and martyrs is endless. Yet, 
with very rare exceptions indeed, the worship of 
the people in those churches has nothing in common 
with Christianity. It is not even the one God of 
Jews and Christians who, as matter of fact, is 
adored in them: it is not He whom Chrisiians 
believe to be God blessed for ever, incarnate in 
the flesh of man. God has passed ont from the 
practical worship of this people: the Son of God 
has, as matter of fact, ceased to be an object of 
their adoration, The Eternal Father is found in 
their pictures as an old man,—the Divine Saviour 





as a little child; but both are subservient, and 
nearly all their worship is subservient, to one 
purpose: to the glorification of a great goddess, 
aud, after her, not of the Father, Son, nor Spirit, | 


|| but of a host of men and women, made into objects | 


of adoration by themselves, and, whatever may be 
alleged to the contrary, clothed, as she is pre- 
eminently clothed, with the incommunicable attri- 
butes of the Godhead itself. 

I know I am making strong assertions. But the 
facts themselves are stronger. I shall have to 
adduce them, somewhat in abundance, by and by. 
But now I will go on to say more. 

The Jewish Church had fallen far in the time of 
our Lord’s ministry on earth. But the Romish 
Church has fallen further now. The demon of 
idolatry had been cast out by the judgment of the 





Captivity. His habitation had been left empty and 


| garnished: and he had returned, not in the same | 





system of the modern Church of Rome, not only are 
hypocrisy and lying tolerated and encouraged, but 
idolatry, gross as that of Nineveh or Greece, and 
grosser than that of Imperial Rome, has entered in 
and repossessed her people. 





More is yet behind. There is hardly a charge 
brought by our blessed Lord against the Scribes | 





and Pharisces in St. Matthew xxiii. which does not | 


find examples among the priesthood of modern | 
Rome. The binding on men heavy burdens, which 


| they themselves touch not; the inordinate lust for 


distinction and outward display; the shutting up 
the kingdom of Heaven against men, neither going | 
in themselves, nor suffering them that would enter 
to go in; the devouring widows’ houses, and for a 
pretence making long prayers; the compassing sea 
and land to make one proselyte, and when he is 
made, making him twofold worse than themselves ; 


, 
} 


the drawing false and unwarranted distinctions || 


between sins venial and sins deadly ; the frittering 
away the religious life upon contemptible trifies, 
and omitting the weightier matters of the law,— | 
straining out the gnat, while they swallow the 
camel ; the making clean the outside of the cup and | 
platter, while within they are full of extortion and | 
excess ; the building and garnishing the sepulchres | 
of the martyrs, while they themselves are treading 
in the steps of their persecutors: all these might | 
have been first written as descriptions of the cha- 
racter and eonduct of the priesthood, and priestly 
rulers, of modern Rome. There are exceptions: 


and, thank God, not a few. But these are excep- || 


tions. likewise, to the system. A good priest is, as 
the word is now understood, a bad Catholic. The 
system, as now laid down, and now practised, is | 
one of hypocrisy, of extortion, of falsehood, of 
cruelty. 


“The preaching is of cursing and lies :” | 


the practice, such as I shall have to show before | 


this letter is done. 

But it may be well to begin by speaking of 
outward and palpable things—the fruits by which | 
the priestly government must be judged and known. 
And first, for the peace and security of the city. 
To insure these, is the bounden duty of every | 
government. There may be cases where it is | 
extremely difficult: where the magistrates are 
hampered in power, or the people brutalised by 
ages of bad government; but neither of these can 
be the case at Rome. Here we have the most 
absolute monarch in the world, ruling a capital by 
no means large with a numerous staff of military 
and police; and, besides, assisted by 20,000 French 
troops. And besides this, we have here a people 
whose state, physical, moral, and intelleetual, is 
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the result of accumulated centuries of 2 government 
and institutions, according to the advocates oi the 
Papacy, the best in the world, and administered by 
infallible wisdom, unerring justice, spotless integrity, 
and unimpeachable truth. How, then, does it stand 
with Rome in point of security and good order? 

Unquestionably, in both these points, it is the 
worst city in the civilised world, And it is so, not 
in spite of the honest efforis of its rulers, but with 
the connivance, and, it is much to be feared, often 
with the concurrence, of its rulers, Robbery and 
murder are the commonest occurrences in the streets 
of Rome; detection, restitution, punishment, are 
occurrences the most uncommon. 


In order to furnish a characteristic and instruc- 


tive example, it may not be amiss to give somewhat 
in detail the narrative of a case of street-murder 


which occurred during this present spring, and has | 


made a deep impression on all classes and parties. 
Two young men, clerks in the Exchange-oflice of 


Sig. Baldini, opposite the Chigi Palace in the Corso, 


had long been in the habit of carrying the money of 
the day home to their master’s bank every evening. 
They always went in the same hired carriage, and 
by the same way. On Saturday, February 20, 
1864, they were passing in this carriage and on this 
business, at half-past seven o’clock, up the street 
called the Via in Lucina. They were at a point 
not more than seventy paces from the Corso itself, 
out of which the Via in Lucina turns at a right 
angle. At that time, and especially on a Saturday 
evening, the Corso is usually crowded with people: 


and every night as soon as it is dusk, Papal and 
French patrols are stationed along its whole length, 
at the distance of a few paces apart. Such were 
the attendant circumstances of time and place. 

At the point above mentioned, the Via in Lucina 
suddenly narrows, having passed an eating-shop, 


which projects into it and faces the Corso. <A few 
steps beyond the corner of this house, and opposite 
to its side entrance, the two clerks were attacked 
by six armed men, dragged out of their carriage, 
and literally cut to pieces on the pavement. One 
of them died on the spot ; the other, in the hospital 
early next morning. The sum carried off by the 
robbers was 8500 Roman scudi (upwards of 1700/.). 
Of course they escaped, and up to this time have 
not been taken. 

Why ‘‘of course?” Let the following facts 
reply to the question. First of all, there is, sad to 
say, a general conviction, that the police themselves 
are, if not sometimes the perpetrators of these 


outrages, at least cognisant of them, and sharers | 
No one who knows anything of | 


in the plunder. 
the history of street-outrage in Rome will be 
surprised at such, right or wrong, being the im- 
pression on the public mind. It is well known that 
the police can, whenever it pleases them, find out 
the stolen goods and restore them.* It is also well 





* A brother of Cardinal Antonelli was robbed ; the next 
day the police restored the whole of the property. 
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_ known, that ic other cases, no amount of the 
| clearest evidence is suflicient_to bring a criminal 
to justice. Indeed, the very name of Justice is 
wrongly used when predicated of any proceeding 
in the courts of law at Rome. All is secret, all is 
arbitrary, all is venal. Any length of time may 
elapse between .apprehension and trial, during 
which time evidence may be suppressed in a 
hundred ways, or, if it be worth the trouble, 
false evidence suborned. 

Connected with this arbitrary method of pro- 
| ceeding, is another cause why the robbers escaped 
free. ‘To give evidence, in Rome, is rather worse 
than to be accused. The unfortunate passer-by 
| who witnesses a crime, is summoned from day to 
day, when there is no prospect of the case being 
| judged: is compelled to attend without any com- 
pensation for his time, and if he is known to have 
given evidence tending to inculpate, becomes a 
marked victim for the future revenge of the as- 
sassin. Hence, not unnaturally, the universal 
practice among the Romans is, when anything un- 
usual occurs in the street, to turn out of the way 
instantly, that they may not witness it. On the 
commission of the bloody deed above related, the 
| street was instantly empty, and the poor victims 
| were left without help, while the robbers got safe 

off. 

As may be conceived, the public indignation at 
such an atrocious outrage has been raised to the 
| highest. That in a city with two police establish- 
| ments, numbering many thousand men, and gar- 
| risoned by 20,000 French soldiers, that common 
safety for life and property should not be attained, 
which the presence of a few dozen policemen 
| ensures in many a city in England, implies great 
| blame somewhere or other. The members of the 
| police force are notoriously disreputable; the 
government itself is known to be corrupt; cri- 
| minals escape, and are sheltered: what wonder, 
| if the most damaging inferences are drawn ; what 
| wonder if, day by day, the cup of public indigna- 
tion is filling to the brim, and demanding the ex- 
| pulsion from power of a prince and his satellites 
| who do not choose to fulfil the very first conditions 
of the tenure of power ? 

On this occasion, as on every other when its 
conduct has been called in question, the Papal 
government has attempted to throw dust in men’s 
eyes. Immediately after the murder, two men 
were arrested, who were not the murderers. Rome 
was quieted for a few days, and the escape of the 
real criminals, we may believe, has been thus 
secured. Meantime, the Secret National Com- 
mittee of moderate liberals have addressed to the 
French General in command a respectful and tem- 
perate letter, representing to him that if it is 
necessary, for high reasons of state, that the 
Romans should, by 20,000 bayonets, be pro- 
hibited from putting themselves under a better 
government, at least those who thus prohibit them 
should provide for the public security. If, being so 
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well able to do this, they do it not, they make 
themselves accomplices of the corrupt and incom- 
petent power which their presence here tends to 
shore up and prolong. 

Rome, they urge, has become, by invitation and 
encouragement of the priestly government, the 
resort of the very dregs of mankind. The guilty, 
the disaffected, the poltroons who escape the mili- 
tary levies, the reactionary Neapolitans, all find 
welcome here. It is known for a fact, that priests 
who have been compelled to fly from the kingdom 
of Italy, not for political reasons, but for the foulest 
and most revolting crimes against nature, are har- 
boured and favoured here. Rome, iu its present 
state, is a disgrace to Christendom, and a blot upon 
humanity itself. 

I state these things in the fulfilment of a solemn 
duty. The interests and the immortal hopes of 
thousands are at stake in this matter. Those of 
whom I am bringing up the evil rejfort, are con- 
summate masters of the arts of finesse and intrigue. 
They can, and they do, deny whatever it suits them 
to deny. In England, their partisans adopt the 
plan of meeting with a direct negative, whenever 
it is safe to do so, any assertions which may be 
made respecting corrupt practices here at Rome. 
Here, in Rome, the most atrocious falsehoods are 
printed in the Papal journals respecting England, 
her institutions, the spirit of her government, the 
state of her population. 
safe in making their assertions. No reply can be 
inserted in any public organ (if this name can be 
given to the two miserable daily prints sent forth 
by the Government), without sanction of the rulers, 
which is sure to be refused. ‘‘ From what we hear 
and read in the papers,” said a Roman to a friend 
of mine, ‘‘England must be a perfect hell upon 
earth !” 

The lamentable part of the matter for an English- 
man who witnesses all this is, not the hearing his 
beloved country thus traduced (for when he once 
knows the men, blame from them becomes the 
richest praise, as praise from them would indeed be 
cause of shame), but it is to see his ingenuous 
countrymen and countrywomen taking in with all 
simplicity the false and honeyed words of these bad 
men: to see silly girls, only half trained at home 
in the Christian faith, drawn by degrees into their 
nets, till they are hopelessly and fatally entangled : 
to hear, in general society, the most exalted enco- 
miums passed on men whose lives and words are 
deserving of anything rather than praise ; and every 
now and then to hear of this or that weak and 
miserable person forsaking the faith, and “going 
over” to worship images, and believe delusions, and 
uphold the monstrous lie of modern Romanism. 

There is another element in the safe escape of the 
robbers, so characteristic of this modern Roman- 
ism, that it deserves a word of notice. Before the 
perpetration of their crime, they take care to have 
Sheir passports prepared, and at once, on its com- 

mission, make for the frontier, But how to obtain 
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this passport? 


They know that they are | 
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The law of the Roman Church re- 
quires that every man should confess and receive 
the Communion (i.¢., as much of it as that Church | 
gives to her members, if they be laymen) at Easter. | 

| If this have not been done, no passport can be | 

| obtained. But there are many persons who either 
neglect, or object, to receive the Communion alto- 
gether, or do not choose to receive it at the hands 
of such priests as are commonly found here. If 
such persons wished to leave Rome, they would be 
at once stopped by the difficulty, that a passport 
would not be granted them. The way in which 
this difficulty is got over is truly curious and 
worthy of note. Every one who receives the 
Sacrament at Easter, has a certificate to that effect 
given him by the administering priest. The prac. 
tice accordingly is this: Some one person receives 
it many times, obtains a corresponding number 
of certificates, and sells them to those who may | 
happen to want them. And thus fraud, in the 
most solemn matters, is generated and perpetuated. 

And now I will ask my reader to accompany me 
into some of the Roman churches; and while we 
are there, he shall judge for himself whether or not 
the words used in the beginning of this letter are 
true. 

We will first enter the fine church of S. Maria 
sopra Minerva. The time shall be Christmas- 
eve. Let it be observed that we are in no common 
church, and in the presence of no common body of 
men ; this is the head-quarters of the Dominicans, 
and the general of the order resides here. Those 
voices, roughly and uproariously intoning and re- 
sponding (as the manner is here), out of sight in 

their winter choir behind the altar, are no ignorant 
country choir, no unlettered body in some far off 
| province : what we see here, we may depend on it, 

is the best, or of the best, of its kind. This is im- 

portant for the end which we have in view. 

After perhaps an hour of service of different 
kinds, in which the people take no part whatever, 
we see, by the stir which is going on, and the pass- 
ing out and in between the winter choir and the 
sacristy, that something is about to be done. At 
last a silken canopy appears, borne on four poles at 
the corners. A priest goes up to the altar, and lifts 
a white cloth, which had previously during the 
service been concealing something beneath, as is 
the case on the Communion Table of our English 
churches, when the elements about to be conse- 
crated are placed there before Morning Prayer. And 
now, if my English reader had been present, I 
believe he would have felt what I felt,—a glow of 
shame heating his cheek,—shame for our disgraced 
Christianity,—shame for our very nature itself,— 
when the object thus reverently concealed proved 
to be a wax doll, about eighteen inches in length. 
This the priest took in his arms with gestures of 
reverence; and it was borne round the church, 
under the canopy, in solemn procession, with 
candles held by each Dominican. When the head 








of the procession reached the end of what we in 
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England should call the south aisle (churches in 
Rome are built without regard to east and west), he 
stood still, and faced down the aisle. Each member 
of the body, as he came up, having given his candle 
into the hand of an attendant, who extinguished it, 
reverently approached the doll, kissed its toes, and, 
bowing, touched them with his forehea*. Nor was 
this all. When every one in the procession had 
done this, the priest delivered the doll to another, 
apparently inferior in rank, who took it to a side 
altar, over which was a presepé, a representation of 
the manger, with St. Joseph and St. Mary. In this 
manger the doll was eventually deposited ; but, 
first, a rail was run out into the church, like the 
rail at which our communicants kneel, and at that 
rail the people flocking knelt by relays, while the 
doll was carried round again and again, each per- 
son, as the Dominicans had done, kissing its toes, 
and touching them reverently with the forehead. 

It is impossible to conceive a more disgusting, 


the reasons which I have already mentioned: in- 
structive, because such a thing as this tears the 
veil off from the decent semblance which Romanism 
takes care to present when on its trial before public 
opinion, and gives the lie to 4 hundred specious 
assertious of perverters and perverted. No intro- 
duction to Roman rites can be better than this for 
an ingenuous English mind, disposed to take what 
|| is falsely called a charitable view of Rome's cor- 
ruptions of Christian doctrine and practice. The 
real strength of a system, as of a machine, is to 
be measured by its weakest part; and it is a 
wholesome truth to bear in mind, that the real 
|| character of Romanism is to be sought, not in the 
best sermon one may hear, nor in the simplest and 
least objectionable rite,—but in these its lower and 
||} more revolting idolatries, not tolerated only for 
the sake of the commonalty, but practised and 
sanctioned, as we have seen, by the regularly 
organised and more learned bodies in the Church. 

A friend of mine was talking with a well known 
pervert, who is the chosen organ of the Papacy 
for decoying away the English visitors at Rome 
from the faith of Christ. In the course of argu- 
ment, my informant pressed this adoration of the 
Bambino (or baby: so the wax doll is called) : on 
which he received this reply :—“*I have not seen 
it, and know nothing of it.” 

Now, if these words, or words to this effect, 
were used, a remarkable fact comes to light: that 
one of the most esteemed champions of modern 
Romanism ignores, and has no sympathy with, a 
rite of his Church, performed at a most solemn 
season, and sanctioned by the presence and parti- 
cipation of that Church’s rulers. So much in dis- 
proof (if indeed any disproof were necessary) of 
the much-vaunted unbroken unanimity and uni- 
formity of practice of modern Romanists. 

A great stir has been made this winter in Rome 
about Renan’s notorious book. Knowing what no 
one, who observes, can help knowing about the 


Disgusting, for | 





state of belief here, it is somewhat curious that such 
should have been the case. But very often, the 
less the reality is present, the more vigorous is the 
effort to keep up the semblance. 

It is not, however, for the sake of making this 
remark that I have noticed the circumstance, but 
on account of a placard which I observed on the 
walls in connexisn with this movement against 
Renan. A book was advertised, entitled, “A 
prayer to our Lord Jesus Christ to avenge the 
outrages which are committed against His Divine 
Majesty.” And this in Rome! Where, it may 
be asked, is that Divine Majesty more outraged 
than here? Here, where the worship and the 
mention of our Blessed Lord, are, at ordinary 
times, almost altogether superseded? It is surely 
needless to observe to any visitor in a Roman 
Catholic country in our own days, that the Ma- 
donna has, ag matter of fact, usurped the place 
of her Divine Son, and even ef the whole Three 
Persons in the Holy Trinity. With nine-tenths of 
living Romanists, the whole of the faith once 
delivered to the saints is set aside, and is as if it 
had never been ; and this goddess-worship (for such 
it is in reality) has taken its place. Everything is 
done by, everything is sought from, the Madonna. 
As to our Blessed Lord, He is but a helpless Infant 
in her arms. The burden of their prayers to her is 
to show herself to be a mother, and command Him 
to do this and that. By an atrocious misinter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture, she is set forth as the 
destined bruiser of the serpent’s head, and repre- 
sentations are constantly found of her in the act of 
doing this by herself, without His co-operation or 
aid. By the last great innovation on Christian 
doctrine, the fiction of the Immaculate Conception, 
our Lord has been virtually deprived of all share in 
the Redemption of mankind, and she has been 
substituted in His place. If she were indeed free 
from all stain of sin from her birth, then she, and 
not her Son, was the second and righteous Head of 
our human nature: and Christ was born, and lived, 
and died in vain, or only to increase her glory. 
When was ever a greater outrage committed against 
His Divine Majesty than the assertion of this 
monstrous doctrine ? 

And what has been the fruit of this in the talk 
and the practice of the people? Let me repeat here 
an anecdote which has been before in print, and 
which I have from the author of the book in which 
itis told. ‘*One of the workmen in a studio in Rome, 
having become enraged, begun to swear so violently, 
** Per Cristo,” ‘‘Sangue di Cristo,” *‘* Maladetto 
sangue di Cristo,” that a friend of mime, a Pro- 
testant, shocked at his profanity, and peculiarly 
offended by the oath, which is terrible to English 
ears, assumed the task of admonishing him: ‘‘Do 
you forget who Christ is, that you thus blaspheme 
Him?” ‘*Bah,” answered the man, “I’m not 
afraid of Him (non no paura di lui!).” ‘* Whom, 
then, do you fear?” pursued my friend. ‘“‘ Vi diro, 
I will tell you,” was the answer of the man, as he | 
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approached the questioner, and whispered in his ear, 
** Ho paura della Madonna, ma non di lui :—I’m 
afraid of the Madonna, but not of Him!” (Roba 
di Roma, ii. 220.) 

This is but a fair specimen of the result, in the 
popular mind, of the dethronement of our Blessed 
Lord by Romanism, and the substitution of a mere 
creature in His place. And indeed how should it 
be otherwise? In the regular daily prayers said in 
the schools (I speak from having heard them as pre- 
scribed by authority, in one of the Asili d’Infanzia), 
the name of our Lord does not once occur. The 
little children, crossing themselves and joining their 
hands, are made to say, thrice over, the Lord’s 
prayer (in Latin, not one word of which they 
understand), and the Ave Maria, or salutation of the 
angel to the Blessed Virgin ; the latter containing 
words of deep historic interest and import as used 
by him, but as a prayer in the mouth of a Christian 
utterly devoid of any meaning whatever. And in 
all this not one word of the Lord Jesus Christ! 
Should He arise to avenge His outraged majesty, 
where will the blow first and mainly descend ? 

And while on this weighty matter let me add 
| another remark. Should any be disposed to reply 
to what has been said by alleging that the fact of 
the presence of the divine Child in His mother’s 
arms, and the occurrence of the crucifix as an object 
of adoration (though this latter is but rare at Rome 
in comparison with the images and pictures of the 
Madonna), are sufficient proofs of our Blessed Lord 
being still in His place of honour in Romish worship, 
let me say thus much in rejoinder. To honour our 
Blessed Lord, is to honour Him as He now is—ex- 
alted at God’s right hand to be our Prince and our 
Saviour. We adore not facts in His life of humilia- 
tion, but Himself in His present glory. For these 
former, we bless and praise Him, and thankfully 
commemorate them; but we do not, and we must 
not now, worship Him as an Infant, or as hanging 
on His cross. If we are of His Church, He is ever 
with us, even to the end of the world: not in the 
mere historical verity of the past, but in the living 
verity of the present. To worship Him now as an 
Infant, to worship Him now as in the act of being 
crucified, is to worship Him as He is not at this pre- 
sent time,—to worship Him not as He has revealed 
Himself to us for our grace and help, to worship 
Him not according to His command, but according 
to our own imaginations: is, in fact, not an act of 
Christian worship at all, but of fond idolatry, be 
the image before the eye, or before the mind. The 
Jesus whom we worship, is God, in our glorified 
nature, sitting at the right hand of the Father, and 
as our High Priest making intercession for us. 
Him in His Person, as He is, we worship, and not 
otherwise. 

Let me go on to speak of pictures and images: 
not separately, but in one, and under one category ; 
for when worship is in question, I know of no 
difference between them. Cardinal Wiseman, in 


his little decoy-novel ‘‘ Fabiola,” has the following 
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curious passage. ‘The gods and goddesses have 
been all smashed, pulverised! As I have grown 
older, I have grown wiser: and I have come to the 
conclusion that Mr. Jupiter and Mrs. Juno are no 
more gods than you or I: so I summarily got rid of 
them.” , 

“Yes,” the interlocutor replies, ‘‘that may be 
very well: and I, though neither old nor wise, have 
been long of the same opinion. But why not 
retain them as works of art?” 

‘* Because they had been set up here not in that 
capacity, but as divinities. They were here as 
impostors, under false pretences: and as you would 
turn out of your house any bust or image found 
among those of your ancestors, but belonging to 
quite another family, so did I these pretenders to a 
higher connection with me, when I found it false. 
Neither could I run a risk of their being bought for 
the continuance of the same in future.” 

I call this a curious passage, not that it bears on 
the general question of representing real objects of 
worship by images (for ¢he upholding of which the 
reader will perceive that a loophole is cleverly left), 
but because it applies so exactly to the present prac- 
tice (whatever the conventional theory may be) of 
the worshippers of images here and in other Roman 
Catholic countries. This practice, in patent and 
undeniable matter of fact, is to worship the image, 
not as an aid to the worship of the unseen person 
represented by it, but as being itself a god or goddess, 
having will and power, separately existent and sepa- 
rately prayed to and had recourse to. For anyone 
here in Rome, or in any Roman Catholic country, 
no proof of this is needed. The fact, that one 
image is regarded as holier or more efficacious than 
another, is of itself sufficient proof. If, as they 
pretend, images are only aids to bring the thing 
represented before the mind’s eye, then one might 
do this more effectually than another, but in no 
case could we have agency or potency attributed to 
an image or picture. Yet winking images, miracle- 
working images, speaking images, are among the 
very commonest tricks of this degraded priesthood, 
and are implicitly believed in by the people. The 
miraculous picture of the Madonva in the church of 
S. Maria del Popolo is to wink at a given time, and 
did wink accordingly. The picture of the same 
(also given out as painted by St. Luke, though 
they know well that all the pictures so reputed are 
Byzantine works of the middle ages) in SS. Cosmas 
and Damian in the Forum, is declared by an in- 
scription in the church to have spoken to Gregory 
the Great, and reproved him, when he once passed 
it without doing reverence. 

On the 3lst of March of the present year, it was 
my fortune to pay a visit to the miraculous picture 
of the Madonna at Vicovaro, near Tivoli. I had 
intended to go to Horace’s Villa at Licenza, but was 
prevented, by the state of the roads, from advancing 
further than Vicovaro. For this I am not sorry, as 
it enabled me to witness with my own eyes what I 
shall now describe. 
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Outside the church was a stall, at which I bought 
a copy of a hymn addressed by the inhabitants of 

the town ‘‘to their miraculous picture of the most 

Holy Mary our Advocate, which, on July 22, 1863, 

began to move its eyes miraculously.” Then follows 

the hymn, which is poor enough. Inside the church, 

over the high altar, surrounded with decorations 

and with lights, is placed the picture, a beau- 

tiful one, full of feeling and pathos. The hands are 

lightly united as in prayer, and the face is turned 
upwards, the eyes being large and lustrous, and in 

the very act of beginning to weep. It is a work of 
the school of Guido, and might be by the master 
himself. 

Before the altar rails were kneeling a group of 
contudini, or country people, on their way from the 
Easter services at Rome. The priest'was kneeling at 
the altar, singing the Litany of the Virgin, in which 
she is addressed in direct prayer, ‘‘Mother of mercy, 
have mercy on us:” ‘‘ Mother of grace, have mercy 
upon us,” &c. : the contadini repeating the ‘‘ Miserere 
nobis” after each title of in¥cation had been given 
out by the priest. 

This being ended, the worshippers all bent down 
and kissed the pavement, and then went backwards 
out of the church, bowing repeatedly as they passed 
down the long nave. 

Meantime we were invited into the sacristy to see 
the book of testimonials to the fact of the miracle. 
The witnesses were many, of all nations. The 
purport of their testimony was mainly this: that at 
such a time (one was dated March 23, 1864) the 
deposer had seen the left, or the right eye, or 
both, move or enlarge, or fill with tears; or the 
expression of the face change, or the throat become 
agitated; many of the depositions were accom- 
panied with fervent expressions of thankfulness 
and joy. 

Now as to the account to be given of the phe- 
nomena thus deposed to. It is well known that 
certain arrangements of lines and of colours cause 
the appearance, when long contemplated, of un- 
steadiness and of motion in a picture: especially if 
combined with the representation of an expression 
of countenance itself emotional, and, if I may thus 
use the word, transitional. Now this last is eminently 
the case with the picture at Vicovaro. I am con- 

vinced, that were I a devotee kneeling before that 
picture, I could in ten minutes imagine it to undergo 
any such change as those recorded in the book. All 
is engaging, uncertain, lustrous, suggestive. Those 
who know (and who at Rome does not know ?) the 
beautiful ‘‘ La Speranza” by Guido in the Sacristy 
of S. Pietro in Vincoli, will quite understand what 
I mean. I have an instance in the Deanery at Can- 
terbury of the effect of certain colours in producing 
the appearance of motion. The portrait of one of 
the early Deans, if steadily looked at for a few 
seconds, will any day begin to move its eyes, not 
miraculously, but in the ordinary course of the laws 
of colour, 





graceful than the imposture which is here and else- 
where practised on the devout and ignorant? 
Practised, not in a corner, nor by a few priests 
for their private gain, but under the imme- 
diate sanction of the princes of the Church, and 
of her sovereign Pontiff? I was shown in the 
sacristy, rich presents which had been sent by the 
Pope himself in recognition of the great miracle. 
Moreover, in the book of testimonials I read with 
shame one written by a person who was once an Eng- 
lish clergyman, but now holdsa distinguished position 
in the Papal Court. Educated as this deposer must 
have been, it is really astonishing how he can either 
be duped by, or lend himself to, this ridiculous 
fraud. For one or other of these alternatives must 
be the case: and, to my mind, it is impossible to 
conceive a degradation deeper than the former of 
them, except the latter. 

When this ‘“‘ miracle” at Vicovaro began, the 
example became rapidly contagious in Rome. The 
streets are full of Madonnas, and these, here and 
there, began to wink and move. But our friends 
the French, more zealous for decorum than its 
proper guardians at Rome, had them plastered up, 
and nipped in the bud this promising speculation. 
Accompany me into the church of St. Agos- | 
tino, the Methodist meeting-house, so to speak, of 
Rome, where the extravagance of the enthusiasm 
of the lower orders is allowed freer scope than in 
the more genteel churches. Enter at either of the 
doors in the Piazza di St. Agostino, look to the right 
or left, according to which door you enter, and 
what do you see? a tawny marble image of the 
Virgin, with the child in her arms. Both Virgin 
and child are covered, smothered, with jewels, 
votive offerings of those whose prayers the image has 
heard and answered. All round the image the walls 
are covered with votive offerings likewise ; some of 
a similar kind—jewels, watches, valuables of diffe- 
rent descriptions. (Some are bold enough to say that 
the jewels which we see are not real, but only the imi- 
tations in paste of the original offerings, themselves 
disposed of by the priests. I know not how that 
may be, but only in this case report general 
rumour.) Some offerings, again, consist of pictures, 
representing, generally in the rudest way, some 
sickness or accident, cured or averted by the ap- 
pearance in the clouds of the Madonna, as seen in 
the image. Almost the whole side of the church | 
is covered, from near the pavement to near the roof, | 
with these highly curious productions. 

But look at the human tenants of this, I can 
hardly call it Christian, church. See them coming | 
up to the image one after another, reverently kiss- 
ing the foot, which is nearly worn away by the 
multitudes of devotees, and touching it with their 
foreheads ; then, dipping a finger in the oil of the 
lamp which burns before the idol, they go their 
way from the church. ‘The people of quality, I 
forgot to mention, carefully wipe with their hand- | 
kerchiefs the toe before they bring it into contact 











Now these things being so, what can be more dis- 


with their lips or foreheads. 
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“THOU SHALT NOT BOW DOWN TO THEM, NOR 
| WORSHIP THEM.” How do they get over this, and 
| indeed the whole of this second Commandment? 
|, rejoins some ingenuous English reader. How? Why, 
|| simply by expunging it from the Decalogue. Such 
| audacity can hardly be believed. I have heard of 
|, Roman Catholics in England denying it, as is their 
|| wont, when any of their corrupt practices are 
|| asserted by a person not ready with his proof. 
|| Here, then, is the proof, taken from the ‘‘ Dottrina 
| Cristiana,” the authorised manual of instruction 
| used in Rome. @Q. “How many are the command- 
| ments of God?” A. “Ten.” @Q. ‘Say the Ten 
| Commandments.” A, “1. I am the Lord thy God, 
|thou shalt not have another God before me. 
|| 2, Thou shalt not take the name of God in vain. 
| 3. Remember to sanctify the feast-days,” &c. &c.; 
| the ten being made out by dividing the tenth thus : 
| “9, Thou shalt not desire the wife of another. 
10. Thou shalt not desire the goods of another.” 
|| And this mutilated version of the Commandments, 
} it is implied, contains the very words in which 
! they were written by God, on the two tables. 
|| Somuch for the fidelity of this pretended ‘‘Church” 
of Rome, which gives itself out for the guardian and 
interpreter of Scripture. But now let us see how 








| 

| her practice stands as to her boasted uniformity and 
|| consistency with herself. Jreland is not quite so 
|| far removed as Rome from the influence of the 
| public opinion of men who have their Bibles in 


| their hands. So this always uniform and infallible 
| Church gives in Ireland another version of the Ten 
Commandments, in which the second is inserted 
| entire. * 

But is all this worship for nought?—this crowd- 

| ing to the “stations” at certain days, this kissing 
and adoring of images: are these acts of devotion 
simply expressions of faith and love? Or are they 
|| done in hope of obtaining some heartfelt petition? 
|| Ah, no. All these motives seem to have been in- 
sufficient to bring the faithful round the shrines, 

|| in due number, or to fill the coffers with the re- 
| quisite contributions, They have therefore been 
| supplemented by the monstrous fiction of indul- 
| gences.s And now, what is an indulgence? The 


| answers one gets to this question are as curious as" 


| they are various. According to the calibre and 

| Supposed motive of the inquirer, the explanation 
|| isone or another. But as far as I can gather from 
'| printed authorities, that put forth for public belief 
| seems to say, that indulgence means liberation, 
|| either entire, or for some specified time, from the 
|| Pains of purgatory. With the fact that the whole 
|| tenet of purgatorial pains is an idle fiction, I have 
l at present no concern ; but am judging of indul- 
|| gences ex concesso, supposing that such pains really 
'| exist. Now, on this hypothesis, I say that it is an 
inexcusable fault of the Roman Catholic world, and 
|| _ * See the “Ursuline Manual,” published for the use of 
|| the Ursnline Convent, Cork. I cite it, as quoted in 


| “RR, 


p=" as it is at Rome,” by the Hon. J. W. Percy, 





218, 


in particular of the inhabitants of Rome, if any one 
man, woman, or child, ever goes into purgatory, 
or if any one is now left there, of all that have 
hitherto died. There is hardly a church in Rome 
where plenary indulgence is not to be obtained 
every day for the living and the dead. Over the 
doors of the churches we read the inscription “ In- 
dulgentia plenaria quotidiana pro vivis et de- 
functis ;” which Latin words, I submit, will bear 
no other interpretation. Then, besides this general | 
and wide grant, most generous are the particular | 
concessions of indulgence, both for a man’s self 
and for the souls in purgatory. One’s mind is 
perfectly confounded -with the vastness of the | 
numbers of years which may be gained by any | 
worshipper on solemn occasions ; indeed, on every | 
day of his life. By visiting the church of Santa 
Croce in Gerusalemme on the second Sunday in 
Advent, may be gained ‘11,000 years of indul- 
gence, and the remission of all one’s sins.” By 


| visiting that of SS. Cosmas and Damian, in the 


Forum, any day, 1000 years, and on the day of the | 
station, at the same church, 10,000 years. By || 
kissing the foot of the idol in St. Agostino once 
in every day, 100 days’ indulgence may be gained. 
So that if a devout Roman chose to pass in his 
walk, every day, for a year, these two last churches, 
he might gain at St. Agostino, 36,500, and at SS. || 
Cosmas and Damian, 365,000 years’ remission of || 
purgatory : in all, 401,500 years for every year of his || 
life by these two churches only. It is no exaggera- || 
tion to say, that this number might easily be mul- 
tiplied tenfold, without entailing any onerous duty. 
Percy, in the book quoted in a note above, gives an 
authorised true measure of the Virgin’s foot, taken 
from her real shoe, on which is inscribed that Pope 
John XXII. conceded 300 years (in a German au- 
thorised edition of the same it is 700) of indulgence 
to whoever should kiss this measure, and recite 
three Ave-Marias. This was confirmed by Pope 
Clement VIII. in 1603, and was extended to any 
similar measures taken from the original one; 
adding, that it is also to be applicable to the souls 
in purgatory. So that any devout German, without 
stirring from his easy chair, might, supposing three 
Ave-Marias to occupy five minutes, gain, in one 
hour of each day of his life, 8400 years of indul- 
gence; or, by this means alone, in each year, 
upwards of three million years. It is very common |! 
to see inscribed over altars here in Rome, ‘Every | 
mass said at this altar liberates one soul from pur- 
gatory ;” and authoritative declarations clearly con- 
tradict the interpretation sometimes evasively given, 
that the soul so to be liberated is not to be specified. 

There is a great institution at Rome, which in | 
fact may be called the institution of Rome: greater 
than the Church, far greater than the trade, or the 
well-being of the city. It is, the Pontifical Lottery 
—La Lotteria Pontifica—the lottery of the Visible 
Head of the Church: the gambling institution of 
the Vicar of Christ wpon earth. How does it look ? 





Certainly, on paper, not well. But as certainly, in 
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fact and in practice, infinitely worse. And of this 
awkward effect of such a conjunction, Romanists in 
society out here are well aware. They do not like 
to hear of the Lottery: they are surprised that we 
English take notice of anything so low : once or twice 
I have been surprised to hear even partizans of 
Pio IX. call it ‘‘animmoral thing.” Yet here it is, 
beyond comparison, as I remarked, the greatest insti- 
tution of Rome. The common people live with it 
ever in their thoughts, their dreams, their prayers. 
Let us look a little into the working, and the 
collateral influences of this ordinance of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

And in order to this, I will ask my reader to 
accompany me to my usual haunt at such times— 
the Piazza Madama, behind the General Post 
Office, at a quarter before noon on any Saturday. 
It is the weekly .drawing of the Pontifical Lottery. 
What do we see? 

First, the Piazza, or square, is crowded with 
people, mostly of the lowest class. There are, 
mingled with them, a few of higher station; some 
three or four carriages with English spectators ; 
French soldiers, without whom is no place and no 
thing in Rome; and here and there a thick face, 
with its arched nose, from the Ghetto, or Hebrew 
quarter. 

Look up, and you see a balcony projecting over 
the arched gateway of a large imposing building, 
forming one side of the square. This balcony on 
| ordinary days bears on its entablature the inscrip- 


i tion, Afinistero delle Finanze, ‘‘ Ministery of the 


But to day it is dressed out in flaunt- 
| ing red, as for a festa, and the inscription is covered 
But it may be as well to bear it in mind. 

In the middle of this balcozy, on the rail, is 
fixed a glass barrel, with a handle to turn it round. 
| Behind it stand three or four officials, who have 
been just now ushered in with a blast from two 
trumpeters, also stationed in the balcony. Imme- 
diately behind the glass barrel itself stands a boy 
of some twelve or thirteen years, dressed in the 
white uniform of one of the orphan establishments, 
with a huge white shovel hat. Some time is occu- 
pied by the folding, and putting into the barrel, 
pieces of paper, inscribed with the numbers, from 
one onwards. Each of these is proclaimed, as 
folded and put in, by one of the officials who acts 
as spokesman or crier. At last, after eighty-seven, 
eighty-eight, and eighty-nine have been given out, 
le raises his voice to a chant, and sings forth, 
Numero novanta, ‘‘ number ninety,” this completing 
the number put in. 

And now, or before this, appears on the balcony 
another character—no less a person than a Mon- 
signore, or high dignitary of the Church; one on 
his way to the highest preferment—already all but 
a bishop, and soon possibly to become a cardinal. 
He appears, not in his ordinary, but in his more 
solemn official costume ; and this connects the cere- 
monial directly with the spiritual authority of the 
realm, And now commences the drawing. The 





barrel having been for some time turned rapidly 
round to shuffle the numbers, the orphan takes off 
his hat, makes the sign of the cross, and having 
waved his open hand in the air to show that it is 
empty, inserts it into the barrel, and draws out a 
number, giving it to the Monsignore, who opens it 
and hands it to the crier. This latter then gives it 
out, in tone and words as follows : 











“ie Wee oo ae ee 1 
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Prima estratta, numero venti  cinque, 


i.e. ‘The first drawn is number twenty-five.” (The 
first what, we shall see by and by.) Then the 
trumpets blow their blast and the same is repeated 
four times more: the proclamation varying each 
time, Seconda estratta, Terza, Quarta, Quinta, dc.: 
five numbers being thus the whole drawn, out of 
ninety put in. This done, with various expres- 
sions of surprise, delight, or disappointment from 
the crowd below, the officials disappear, the square 
empties itself, and all is as usual till the next 
Saturday at the same time. 

Now, what does all this mean? The reader may 
already in some measure divine. But it may be 
well to explain a little further. 

In almost every street in Rome is a shop, and in 
every considerable street are several, devoted to the 
purchase of lottery-tickets. I shall not pretend to 
describe to my readers all the complications of single, 
double, and treble numbers which may be bought ; 
but shall content myself with saying that the two 
numbers purchased with the double chance of these 
two numbers turning up are called an ‘‘ ambo ;” 
and three purchased with the treble chance to 
those three turning up, are called a “‘terno.” and 
that, of course, the higher and more perilous the 
stake, the richer the prize, if obtained. 

Now it is not too much to say, that to get a 
favourable terno in the lottery is the great object in 
life of thousands in Rome: and all kinds of super- 
stitions and vain fancies are put into play to ensure || 
this end. To mention but one. ‘‘The Book of 
Dreams,” Libro de’ Sogni, now lies before me: 
originally published in Florence, but re-published 
con permesso in Rome. The object of this book is, 
to catalogue all the possible objects which can be 
dreamt of, and against each is placed a number, 
which is to be played in the lottery on the dream 
occurring. For example: a Roman dreams that he 
is going into the studio of a sculptor and is bitten 
by a dog. He consults his Libro de’ Sogni, and 
finds, ‘‘ Studio 37,” ‘‘ Scultore 52,” ‘* Cane mordace 
79.” He goes and buys a éerno consisting of these 
three numbers. Sometimes the most important 
services in case of accident or need of help are post- 
poned to the more important consideration of num- 
bers in the lottery, to be divined from combinations 
arising out of the circumstances. 

The tendency of all this is demoralizing to an ex- 
tent which cannot be appreciated by those who have 
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not seen it on the spot. The very children in Rome 
areall gamblers, At every corner they may be seen 
practising by games of chance for future higher 
stakes in the Lottery. And the grown up children 
—for the Roman people are mostly children, 
stunted and kept back in growth by their miser- 
able government—they, from the priest down to 
the beggar, are intent upon one thing—a prize in 


| the Lettery. An old woman is noticed praying, in 
| an earnest and agonized manner, before an image of 


the Virgin in the street. She is regarded by the 
foreign passers-by as an example of the simple and 
fearless devotion, which strangers imagine to exist 
here. But one of the party, better acquainted with 
the Italian of the common people than the rest, 
cannot help catching a word or two as he passes: 
she is thus fervently praying—for a favourable 
terno in the next drawing of the Lottery. 

The conduct of the Papal Government, in this 
matter, is (it is of no use mincing words, where 
such solemn interests are at stake) simply infamous ; 
worthy of the detestation of Christendom, and of 
mankind. 

When the Lottery was first established, its object 
was, the furnishing a marriage portion for certain 
young girls at the public expense. They were 
designated by numbers, and the fortunate ones 
were those whose numbers were drawn. Hence the 
use of the feminine gender in the announcement, 
‘Prima estratta,”’ &c. But in course of time, the 
Popes have confiscated the charitable fund in this, 
as in many other cases, for their own exchequer, to 
which now the whole of it is appropriated. 

I have endeavoured to ascertain the amount 
brought in by the Lottery to the Papal exchequer. 
The following numbers may not be exact, but I 
have them frem authority which I can hardly 
doubt. I am told that, when the Papal States were 
existing in their integrity, the profit to the govern- 
ment from each drawing was 60,000 scudi, i.e¢., 
12,5007. At present, it is stated that the profit of 
each drawing is 30,000 scudi, or 6,250/. 

But here comes in another fact worthy to be 
recorded. Of old, and up to the beginning of last 
year, the drawings of the Roman Lottery were only 
held fortnightly. In the alternate weeks the Romans 
played in the other Italian lotteries by turns. Thus, 
when I was in Rome in 1861, I used to read 
announcements over the lottery shops, ‘‘ Si giwoca 
per Firenze,” ‘‘The play this week is for Florence.” 
But, since all notice and recognition of Italy have 
ceased, matters have been altered ; the play in the 
Italian lotteries has been discontinued, and the 
Pope’s Lottery is now drawn every week: and I 
am told that the weekly gain to the government is 
that which I have mentioned, viz., 30,000 scudi, 
i.e, on the whole the same as before the Papal 
dominions were curtailed. I repeat, I do not vouch 
for these numbers, but have heard them from those 
who ought to know. 

There is one terrible feature in this matter, of 
the truth of which I am on all hands assured, and 





which of itself justifies the strong language which 
I have above applied to the conduct of the ruling 
priests. Itis this. It has been invariably found 
that, the greater is public distress and poverty, the 
greater likewise is the yield of the Lottery to the 
exchequer. Misery makes the people desperate, 
and they venture more recklessly with the little 
they possess. And thus this government of the 
Vicar of Christ fattens on the wretchedness of its 
subjects. 

But its conduct in another particular is severely || 
commented on. Sacred times, with their strict 
rules, so ostentatiously paraded on the walls, with 
texts of Scripture annexed, on the authority of 
the Cardinal Vicar, are set altogether aside when 
the Lottery is concerned. At the end of Lent a 
decree appears respecting the spiritual exercises 
preparatory to the Easter communion. These are 
to take place at certain hours mentioned, and at 
such times shopkeepers are enjoined, under penal- | 
ties, to shut their shops. But, will it be believed, 
the Lottery shops, under direct Government autho- 
rity, and with the Papal arms over their deors, are 
at these solemn and prohibited times all open and 
inviting the public! Yet more. Saturday, March 
19, was the Festival of St. Joseph, a day strictly 
kept here in Rome. Shops are shut, and the 
people make holiday, one and all. But what to || 
do about the drawing of the Lottery? Shall it be 
on the Friday? How can that be, seeing that 
Friday is a day of abstinence and solemnity here, 
in which all amusement is discouraged ?—seeing 
that I have heard making Friday a day of enjoy- | 
ment denounced from the pulpit as one of the sins || 
of the sinful age? Yet on the Friday the Lottery || 
was drawn. 

These few facts may serve to show the correct- 
ness of my description, when I said that the Lottery 
in modern Rome was practically a greater institu- 
tion than the Church. 

Two things at Rome are much vaunted by those 
who are set to decoy our own countrymen and 
countrywomen into the Romish Church. These 
are, the universal gratuitous instruction for children, 
and the magnificent list of charitable institutions. 
Let me offer a remark upon both, which Englishmen 
will do well to bear ia mind. 

As to the first, I will say nothing of the very 
questionable advantage of gratuitous instruction : 
nor will I at present raise any inquiry as to the 
quality of the instruction. I will dwell simply 
upon this—that it ought to be borne in mind what 
this education is as regards quantity. In every 
year, there are in the Roman schools the following 
holidays. All Sundays, of course. All Thursdays. 
The whole of the Carnival. All Festas, or Feast 
days. All days connected with the Madonna. 
All days connected with the Pope. All Apostles’ 
days. Six days at Easter. Five at Christmas. 
The summer holidays, at the high scheols amount- 
ing to three months and a half, at the low, or 
grammar schools, to one month. So that the por- 
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tion of the year during which the Roman youth are voce. 1t may be easily imagined, from all that has | 


receiving no instruction at all, is very considerable | been said, wnat a Roman newspaper must be. 


indeed. I may add, that in the admirable Asili 
@Infanzia, or Infant Schools, for which Rome 
is indebted to the exertions of two English prin- 
cesses, it is absolutely forbidden to receive female 
scholars at all! 

As to the other point, the magnificent list of 
charities shown to wondering strangers, let this be 
borne in mind. A very large proportion of those 
which appear on the list have no real existence 
whatever. Take the trouble to track them to the 


| place indicated, and you will find, either that there 
| is no such thing, or that it has ceased to serve its 
| charitable purpose and has been confiscated to serve 


|| the purposes of this or that reigning Pope. I am 
|| told that this is true of at least three-fourths of 
| the whole list. A notable example of this is the 
| noble institution of San Michele, on the Ripa Grande, 
| or Port of Rome, for poor and orphans. It is at 
present reduced to one-third of its original extent, 
‘| and the rest of the vast building is turned into a 
political prison. 

Speaking of the Roman police, I may be allowed 
to mention an incident which happened to myself 
| on Friday, January 15th, of the present year. I 
| wanted to return a call in the Largo della Impresa, 
|| a small square (as we should phrase it) close to one 


|| of the most public places in Rome, the Piazza 


Colonna. I had asked my way from our landlady, 
but had taken some wrong turn, and missed it. 
Meeting two Papal gendarmes on duty as the police 
| of the city, I asked them for the Largo della 
Impresa, at the same time, to prevent mistake, 
showing them my friend’s card, on which it was 
|| very legibly written. They both pleaded ignorance. 
One suggested that I wanted the Ripresa de’ Barberi, 
|| a well-known street leading from the Corso to the 
|, Capitol. It was very evident that neither of them 
|| could read. It will hardly be credited, that these 
| gendarmes on duty, who pleaded ignorance of: the 

situation of a public place in Rome, were at the 
| moment within a hundred yards of it! What 
should we think of the efficiency of a policeman on 
duty in Holborn who had never heard of Red Lion 
| Square ? 

I know of cases not admitting of doubt, where 
the police have been participators in the proceeds 
| of robbery: cases in which name, date, and testi- 
|| mony are all ready, whenever it shall be safe to 
| produce them. Anyone who knows what govern- 
| ment is here, also knows that the faintest recog- 
nisable allusion to the details of any one of these 
cases would bring down on the head of the unfor- 
tunate victim of the pltnderers immediate and 
inevitable vengeance, in the shape of arrest, impri- 
sonment, exile, or whatever else the irresponsible 
tyranny of priestly power chose to inflict. In con- 
sequence, the Romans are compelled to suffer, and 
be silent. 

On two matters a few words must be said: the 
public teaching of this people, in print, and vivd 


| 


| 





I 
have not, however, been contented with deducing 


the character of such a publication, @ priori, from || 
existing circumstances. I have now taken in for a | 
month the journal which may be emphatically 
called ‘“‘The Pope’s Own,” —the Osservatore Ro- 
mano. As far as my analysis goes, the recipe for 
producing it is somewhat like this. First, put 
aside, as not to be used, all subjects of real pre- 
sent interest, foreign and domestic, which can have | 
any possible bearing on the hopes or fears, wishes 
or grievances, of Roman readers. For example. || 
During the greater part of the time that I have | 
taken the paper, the sovereign of this country 
has been seriously ill. Not one word of news re- 
specting his health has ever appeared in the journal. 
During the whole time, street robberies and murders 
have been of frequent occurrence. Not one of them 
has been mentioned. The great murder of February | 
20, received, I believe, a notice of a few lines. 
During this time, conflicts between the French and 
Papal troops have occurred, and complications have 
arisen out of them, for the knowledge of which we || 
are indebted to foreign journals. Again, not one | 
word in the Pope’s newspaper. Every number con- 
tains nearly a whole page, on an average, of the 
bitterest possible abuse of the kingdom of: Italy, its 
sovereign, its parliament, its constituted authorities: 
and this is not unfrequently accompanied by expres- 
sions of the most keen hatred towards England. 

Of course, Rome Papal is the object of the most 
fulsome adulation. Rome, the Rome of which I 
have been writing, is quest’ angolo benedetto, solo 
immune dalla tempesta che freme invano a piedi dell’ 
incrollubile scoglio: ‘‘this blessed corner of the earth, 
which alone enjoys immunity from the tempest || 
raging in vain at the foot of the rock which it cannot 
shake.” 

The way in which this paper defends the Govern- 
ment which it serves, is characteristic and highly || 
instructive. A short time ago, an article on the || 
Courts of Justice in Rome appeared in the Paris 
paper, the Journal des Débats. It spoke the simple 
truth, and in the following terms. It must be pre- 
mised that it was dealing with the recent robbery 
at the Central Roman Railway Station (which, like 
other Roman robberies, remains, and will remain, 
undiscovered) :— 

“*When in Rome an offence of this kind is com- 
mitted, the worst chance that can befall the plun- 
dered person is, the arrest of the thief. If the 
victim is unfortunate enough to prosecute, he is 
first submitted to a most searching inquiry; then 
he is summoned before a magistrate, who does not 
admit him into his presence till after many hours of 
waiting in an ante-chamber, where he is obliged to 
be in contact with all kinds of low people. He has 
to give an exact and minute account of the articles 
stolen ; he must prove by independent testimony 
that he is the lawful possessor, and submit to the 
most severe interrogations. After all these annoy- 
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|| ances, he is obliged to testify in court things which 
are not without peril to himself ; and at the end of 
|| the proceedings, he never sees again the articles 
which have been taken from him. I am wrong: 
sometimes he does see them again in the hands of 
justice: he looks on them, he touches them, he 
recognises them: he has to make a procés-verbal of 
recognition ; but they are never restored to him.” 

In the absolute ‘‘ never” of this last sentence 
there may be exaggeration ; but in the main, the 
charge is true. As to identification of objects 
stolen, I know a case in which the prosecutor was 
|| asked, Can you produce witnesses to prove that you 
had your watch on when you went out? As to the 
restoration of objects stolen, I know a case in which 
|| all a man’s spoons were stolen, but one. The police 
came for the one spoon, to enable them to identify 
the rest: and it went the way of the rest—the 
owner never saw it again. 

And how does the reader suppose the Osservatore 
Romano replies to the paragraph in the Journal des 
Débats? By quoting the Roman laws, which are 
excellent, but uniformly broken and disregarded by 
| those in authority : and by producing statistics of 
| the number of cases in which articles have been 
| restored, but merely in numbers, without giving the 
| names! As a friend remarked to me, the object of 

the reply was simply to compel the Débats to pro- 
| duce names and facts, that revenge might be taken 
| on the persons who have ventured to complain. 

As may be imagined, after what has been said, 
the teaching which the Romans receive from their 
press is simply beneath contempt. The only value 
of their papers consists in the telegraphic des- 
patches: and even these are suppressed, if not 
palatable to the priestly authorities. 

Next, as to the pulpit in Rome ; and here I may 

| confess that my experience has not been large: but 

that which I have had, has not tended to produce a 

high estimate of the instruction which the Romans 

derive from this source. The politico-papal character 
seemed to have borne down the spiritual and 
practical, The judgments which ‘this Italy of 
ours” was suffering at God’s hand were eloquenily 
described, and with vehement denunciation against 
those who have deserved them: the sins of which 
the preacher spoke were not those against justice 
and mercy and the weightier matters of the law, but 
|| eating meat on Fridays and Saturdays, not com- 
| municating at Easter, and the like. 
| An acquaintance of mine was taken by a French 
| Abbé to hear an eloquent Dominican, in the church 
| of S. Maria Sopra Minerva, preach in refutation of 

Renan’s infidel book. He preached most energetic- 
| ally and theatrically: and after atime he paused 
| and cried out, ‘“‘ And now, my brethren, a cheer 
| for Jesus Christ!” In which he shouted “ Viva 
| Gest Cristo!” and all the people raised a hearty 
| cheer. This, after a time, he repeated. Then, at 
the end of his sermon, he called for three vivas for 
Gesit Cristo, and when they had been given, cried 
out ‘ Pit una altra volta/”—‘One cheer more !”— 





which being enthusiastically given, all was con- 
cluded. The French Abbé was disgusted, saying, 
that such trash would not be listened to for five 
minutes in France; and added, that it was an illus- 
tration of a French saying, ‘‘He raves like the 
devil in a Dominican.” 

I have the following anecdote on authority which 
I cannot question. On the occasion of the canoniza- 
tion of the Japanese (so-called) martyrs in 1862, Mon- 
signor Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, was preaching 
in the Colosseum before a very large congregation, 
among whom were many French bishops and clergy. 
My informant was present, and witnessed the fol- 
lowing scene :—The preacher said that the Church 
had one enemy yet, shrewd, and all-powerful, &c., 
but that for him there might be a St. Helena yet in 
reserve. On which the priests raised a shout of 
** Vive la religion!” A French Captain near my 
informant could not stand this, and in his turn 
raised his cap and shouted ‘‘ Vive l’Empereur !” 
in which he was joined by the French soldiers 
present, 

Monsignor Francesco Lincrani is now a voluntary 
exile at Turin. He has been successively Canon of 
Santa Maria Maggiore and of Santa Maria in Via 
Lata at Rome. Into both these chapters he 
attempted in vain to introduce church discipline and 
moral reform. In the former the behaviour of the | 
officiating clergy during divine service was mostscan- 
dalous. I quote the following description, which, I 
beg to add, I have verified with my own eyes :— 

‘*Santa Maria Maggiore is one of the three patri- 
archal basilicas, and possesses a body of clergy of 
about eighty-three cappellani, beneficiati, and canons, 
and these last are for the most part prelates. It 
contains memories and monuments solemn and 
august, and possessing a sweet charm for any one 
who has a Catholic heart in his breast. ... If any 
one has a desire to know and to have proof of this 
body of clergy, let him stay a little while in the 
basilica, a patient spectator of the divine offices, At 
the sound of the bell he shall see eight or ten 
persons, vested in various manners, most of them 
with a habit of grey fur, and the rest of ermine, 
issue forth from a chamber, which, by its vestiges 
of ancient magnificence, he will conclude is the 
sacristy ; but certainly not by the deportment of 
these persons, who, as they proceed, are conversing 
with action and tone both rude and sonorous. They 
are treating, perhaps, some questions of the more 
abstruse and recondite theology, unnoticed by St. 
Anselm of Aosta and St. Thomas of Aquinas? 
Alas, no; what these men are talking of is, ‘ The 
Book of Dreams,’ the drawings of the Lottery, and 
the ventures that have failed, concerning which 
they have already made engagements in vain, 
engagements with which their breviary and service 
books have no concern. If in the evening they 
meet at the chanting of the psalms at vespers, there 
will not be wanting some who have but just now 
left the temple of Bacchus, and carry impressed on 
their inflamed countenance the favours and the 
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jokes of that comfortable and witty divinity. When 
assembled in the choir, the appointed place for the 
alternate singing of the sacred canticles, they do 
not even then settle themselves to a more modest 
and silent behaviour; their chattering is not 
stopped either by the presence of God among them, 
nor does shame at the presence of men reduce them 
to a more reverent and chastened comportment. 
There is a restless wandering from one place to 
another: a whispering in one another’s ears: a 
sending messages from one stall to another ; laugh- 
ing, chattering, passing about remarks and jokes, 
laughing between one verse and another, and indeed 
throughout the whole time of the service: passing 
from the choir to the sacristy in order to be able to 
converse louder. . . . For whole months, alone 
among the canons, I have attended service in the 
choir: always with but a few present: sometimes 
the whole psalmody depended upon my poor 
voice, and that of a stammering old licentiate who 
answered with the other part of the chant. Nor 
did the ministration at the altar itself prevent the 
deacon, sub-deacon, and celebrant, from continuing 
the unworthy trifling described above as practised 
in the psalmody. During evening prayer in Lent, 
1869, three priests were caught by me in the act of 
passing from one side of the choir to the other signs 
of such a disgraceful nature that I dare not describe 
them by their proper name.” 

In a further part of the same chapter, he 
proceeds: ‘‘We will end with another narrative. 
In the crypt of Santa Maria in Via Lata is a chapel 
dedicated to the holy Apostles Peter and Paul, 
because tradition reports that the great teacher of 
the Gentiles lodged there when ‘he remained two 
whole years in his own hired house, and received 
all who came in to him.’ (Acts xxviii. 30.) A con- 
fraternity is established there in charge of the 
oratory, and during the octave of the feast of the 
two great Apostles, the faithful come in crowds to 
visit it, and to offer alms. I was governor of the 
fraternity in 1853; and it was reported to me by 
the’ vice-curate of the basilica, Don Luigi Antonini, 
that the brothers, at the end of the sacred cere- 
monies and the closing of the chapel, regaled them- 
selves there till a late hour at a supper and a 
merrymaking, women also being present, though 
not of bad character. Being certain of the truth of 
this report, I suspended, according to statute, the 
guilty brethren, and made other arrangements 
calculated to restore the institution to the ancient 
discipline and observance. The fact was too grave 
for any one who did not wish to turn the Catholic 
worship into hypocrisy and superstition, and to 
convert it into a fraudulent means of getting money 
from the faithful, in order to have the means of 
jollification and drunkenness! And yet the secret 
chapter of Santa Maria in Via Lata, the congrega- 
tion of the Visita, and Cardinal Patrizi with all his 
authority, as President and as Vicar of His Holi- 
ness, pronounced me to be in the wrong, and 
the brethren in the right....It was solemnly 





| 
announced to me by letter that the cardinal would | 
reserve the cause for his own decision, and when- || 
ever I should legally insist upon it, would pronounce 
against me; and the reason given to me verbally 
by Monsignor Fausti, the Secretary of the Visita, 
was as follows :—that when the Roman people dis- 
covered that the brethren squandered their chari- 
table offerings in eating and drinking, it would 
prevent them from contributing in future. As if 
it were a good thing to take money from the faith- 
ful for such a purpose! All the impertinences of 
the cardinal had no more attention from me than 
every one nowadays pays to them: I continued 
in my purpose of reforming the confraternity, 
and left it in a better condition ; so much so, that 
even the guilty persons who were admonished by 
me, thanked me for it. And I discovered in the | 
Canon Tarnassi a man of rare and earnest good- || 
ness ; for in my cell he bitterly wept the utterly |! 
degraded: condition of the office of the Vicariate, |! 
through the incapacity of Cardinal Patrizi.” 

It is unnecessary for me to add a word of com- 
ment on the facts here adduced. I will only fortify || 
them by stating that in Monsignor Lincrani’s book,* || 
all the documents are given in an Appendix, and || 
that they fully bear out his narrative. On its |! 
publication, some of his facts were denied by the 
persons implicated, and were substantiated by him, 
to their entire confusion and shame. 

Many more things might yet be described. But 
the present paper has run to sufficient lensth, and | 
enough has been adduced to put the English reader 
in possession of some idea of the state of matters 
here. I have written, not because I wanted to 
make out a case, not because I had any political 
interests to serve, not because I disliked this or 
that person or party; but simply because that 
plain sense of common truth and justice in which 
we in England are brought up, seemed to require it | 
of me: because I could not write of the delights of 
this wonderful city, without at the same time in 
fairness expressing my sense of its present utter 
degradation : because I wished, if it might be so, 
to open the eyes of some of my countrymen and | 
countrywomen who are in danger of believing the | 
falsehoods which, are here told them, and of being 
led astray by the fair surface here presented, and 
the smooth talk of the practised decoyers with 
which Roman society abounds. 

To an observant eye, everything here indicates || 
that the present state of Rome cannot last much || 
longer. Causes are at work, stronger and deeper 
than the duration of French occupation, er the 
lifetime of the present Pope, which must before 
long undermine the tottering fabric of modern 
Romanism. The life and spirit of its votaries are 
fast departing. Year by year, the old ceremonies 
are less attended, and less cared for by those who 














* Tl Papato, l’Impero, ed il Regno d’ Italia: Memoria 
di Monsignor Francesco Lincrani, Prelato Domestico e 
Protonotario della Santa Sede al Conte De Montalem- 
bert. Firenze, G. Barbera, Editore. 1861. - 
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attend them. Whether it be Carnival, or Christmas, 
or Easter, the remark of the Romans universally is, 
that it is nothing to what it used to be a few years 
since. But yesterday, I witnessed the processions 
of the Confraternities coming to adore the Easter 
sepulchre in St. Peter’s. There was lamentation 
round me that where we saw ten or twenty mem- 
bers, there used to be hundreds. And the aspect 
of that vast building during the most solemn ser- 
vices, I can never forget. It was thronged by 
thousands, come to hear the Miserere and see the 
ceremonies. But general reverence there was none, 
and I speak not now of the behaviour of strangers. 
While one Roman was kneeling, twenty were walk- 
ing and talking aloud, even during the Miserere 
itself. The remark was made to me by one of them- 
selves, ‘‘ Can this possibly be a Church?” 

Inquire where one will, and of whom one will, 
the same account is always given by men in whom 
there is any truth at all. And the account is, that 
all is as bad as possible—no public faith, no desire 
for the good of the people; government servants 
miserably paid, and abandoned after long service ; 
while peculation and corruption are unblushingly 
practised in the highest places : public works under- 
taken for the fraudulent benefit of one or two 
favoured persons, and to the ruin of the merito- 
rious undertakers of them: all real improvement 
virtually prohibited: miserable pittances of reform, 
when resistance would be dangerous, granted ‘to 
the ear, but broken to the hope ;” and beneath a 





| 
| 
| 
| 





fair semblance of religion and purity, a reeking mass 
of falsehood, oppression, impurity, and selfishness, 
the details of which must be incredible except to 
those who, like myself, have had the means of sub- 
stantiating them. It is not too much to say that 
the present moral and religious state of Rome is a 
foul blot on modern Christendom, and hardly to be 
paralleled even among the darkest passages in the 
history of our race. 

If it be inquired what is the remedy for the ter- 
rible evil, I can only reply that I am not writing a 
political essay, but simply narrating what™I have 
seen and heard. Still, one expression of my sincere 
conviction as to the answer of the question may per- 
haps be allowed, and it is this: that when the time 
comes for change, no partial reform, no substitution 
of one party or one man for another, within the Papal 
Court, will be sufficient to effect any real good, as 
long as the system survives. No man, and no body 
of men, be they ever so pure in intention and 
upright in purpose, can cope with the monstrous 
evils consequent upon the temporal priestly power : 
but must eventually be borne away ; either sinking 
under the current, or swimming with it. Nothing 
will ever reform Rome, short of the entire extinc- 
tion of the temporal power of the priesthood. Better 
any secular misgovernment, than the present 
hideous blasphemy against God and man: better 
any measure of earthly injustice, than this assertion 
of celestial right, and perpetration of infernal 
wrong. 





PRINCE PHILIBERT. 


Ou, who loves Prince Philibert ? 
Who but myself-? 

His foot’s in the stirrup ; 
His book’s on the shelf ; 

Ilis dapple-grey Sobbin 
Attends to his whip, 

And roeks up and down 
On the floor, like a ship. 


I went to the pond with him, 
(Just 1*:e the sea,) 
Tz swim his three-decker, 
That’s named after me ; 
His cheeks were like roses ; 
He knew all the rocks ; 
He looks like a sailor, 
In grey knickerbocks. 


Oh, where is the keepsake 
I gave you, mz prince? 
I keep yours in a drawer 
That smells of a quince ; 
So how can I lose it? 
But you, giddy thing! 
Keep mine in your pocket, 
‘Mix’d up with some string. 





Remember the riddle 
I told you last week ! 
And how I forgave you 
That scratch on the cheek ! 
You could not have helped it, 
You never would strike, 
Intending to do it, 
The girl that you like! 


You call me Miss Stupid, 
You call me Miss Prue ; 

But how do you like me 
In crimson and blue? 

We go partners in findings, 
And money, and that, 

You help me in ciphering ; 
Look at my hat ! 


I love you, Prince Philibert ! 
Who, but myself ? 

With your foot in the stirrup, 
Your book on the shelf ! 

We call you a prince, John, 
But, oh, when you crack 

The nuts we go halves in, 
You're my Filbert Jack ! 
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PLAIN WORDS ON CHRISTIAN LIVING. 


By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


VI.—CONSECRATION OF COMMON THINGS (continued). 


Ill.—Domestic SERVICE. 


1.—MASTERS AND SERVANTS, 


* A certain centurion’s servant, who was dear unto him.’”’—St. Luke vii. 2. 


Tuer are three chief points in the character of | 
|| this centurion. We will invert them for our present 
purpose, reaching last the first mentioned. 

(1) He was a man of faith, With a singular 
clearness—a clearness which drew from our Lord 
himself an expression of wonder and admiration— 
he saw (what I may call) the naturalness of omni- 
potence; saw it not as a strange thing, but as a 
|| thing to be expected and assumed, that Christ the 
| Son of God should possess the same authority over 
|| all things and all men, which he himself, a soldier 
in the Roman army, at once recognized and claimed 
by the mere regulation of a human discipline. If I, 
@ common man, can say to a soldier under my 
command, Go here, or, go there, and the inde- 
pendent will submits itself, and the foot moves and 
the man obeys because I said it ; shall not the voice 
of a Divine authority be equally potent? Shall not 
' disease and suffering, shall not fever and palsy, 
flee at His bidding? Shall not the disused limb 
resume its activity, and the enfeebled mind reassert 
its vitality, at the word of One who possesses because 
He made all things, One with whom all things are 
possible because He constituted the very laws by 
’ which Nature moves? That was his argument. A 
wiser argument, my friends, than this nineteenth 
century sometimes knows how to employ when it 
busies itself with questions of faith and science, of 
reason and revelation! The centurion was a man of 
faith. 

(2) He was also a man of liberality. ‘‘He loveth 
our nation,” the Jews said of him, ‘“‘and he hath 
built us a synagogue.” Placed by circumstances in 
the midst of a people not his own, he did not give 
himself the airs 5f a member of the ruling race ; he 
did not wrap himself in his Roman pride, and 
despise the customs or oppress the natives of a land 
to which his military duty had consigned him: so 
far from it, he studied the evidences of their 
religion, gave due weight to its revelation of the 
one true God, incorporated himself with them in 
the exercises of their worship, and furnished out of 
his own private resources the expenses of a new 
house of prayer. His was no spurious liberalism, 
counting all religions equally false and equally con- 
venient ; accommodating itself to the opinions of 
the place and time, and equally ready to do homage 
at the call of expediency to Jehovah, to Jupiter, 
or to Juggernaut: his conduct shows that he was 





a convert to Judaism, and with it to all the duties 


and all the responsibilities which a sincere con- 
version brought after it. His was not liberalism, it 
was liberality. ‘‘He loveth our nation, and he 
hath built us a synagogue.” 

(3) A third thing. This man’s charity began at 
home. He was amiable in his family. He did not 
carry his light in his hand: it only shone through 


from within. His servant was dear to him. It || 


was his love for his servant that brought him now 
to Jesus. It was this which disclosed his faith, 
He was not ashamed of feeling and showing an 
attachment to a tried and faithful servant. This is 
the traié in his character which I wish at present to 
notice. The man of faith, and the man of liberality, 
was also a man who loved his servant. 

Every relation of life has two sides : and no reader 
of Scripture can fail to observe how large a part of 


Christian exhortation is connected, in that sacred || 


model, with the exercise, on the two sides, of these 
relations. Some of St. Paul’s most earnest and 
most affecting exhortations have respect to the 
mutual duties of masters and servants. I purpose 
to say a few plain words now upon the former half 
of the subject, reserving the other for future notice. 

There is a strong tendency in human. nature to 
take trusts as possessions and gifts as rights. We 
see it in everything. 

(1) God gives us the power of speech, and calls 
it man’s glory. He designed it, no doubt, for 
high and sacred uses ; to do good, and to speak 
His praise. He says, ‘‘ For every idle word that 
men shall speak, they shall give account thereof 
in the day of judgment.” We say, on the con- 
trary, to quote from the Book of Psalms, ‘Our 
lips are our own: who is lord over us?” We will 
speak as we will: good words if we will, or else 
bad words if we will: who shall prescribe to us, 
and who shall judge? We turn trusts into pos- 
sessions. 

(2) And gifts we turn into rights. What a re- 
markable thing is this arrangement—Divine shall 
we call it, or human ?—of mastership and service! 
One man shall rule, and another shall serve. And 
yet the one who serves is by nature the other's 
equal: his equal in constitution, in the twofold 
constitution of man, in soul and body; his equal, 
perhaps, in intelligence and strength; his superior 
(it may be) in tenderness of feeling and in the love 
of God and man. Yet he shall serve. He shall do 
his life’s work in the form of serving. He shall 
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eat his bread by service. He shall just choose his 
service: if he will, he may change his service: but, 
where he is, and while he is, he shall be at another’s 
call, at another’s mercy. Such is life! Now, I 


|| ask, who stays to reflect upon this peculiarity of 


life? Who, in the upper and middle ranks of our 


\| society, does not consider this gift as a natural 
|| right? 


Who is not irritated by any failure to 
obtain a servant? by any dereliction of duty in a 
servant? by the necessity of a frequent change of 
servants? nay, even by the temporary interruption 
of a servant’s health, or the necessary (however 


| rare) recurrence of a servant’s holiday? We take 
gifts as rights: amongst others, the gift of a sub- 
ordination of ranks, the blessing of a servant’s 
| service. 


| 
| 


Who shall describe what we owe to it? What 
would become of the business of a profession, if 
hands not our own were not ministering, silently 
but surely, to the wants of the body and the de- 


| cencies of the home? The work of the most public, 


of the most sacred calling, would be suspended in 
a moment by the withdrawal of this humblest aid. 
The man who is to move the machinery of an 


| empire, the man who is to teach to listening thou- 


sands the word of eternal life, must have at home 
his servant to minister to his own necessities; to 


|| prepare for him, without thought of his, food to 
| eat and raiment to put on, the place of his work 


|| and the bed of his repose. 


And when at length 
work must be laid aside«and sickness borne, and 


|| death itself faced and the last home entered, who 
|| is it, even then, to whom most men are indebted 
|| for ministration and watching, for the strong arm 
|| to lift, the quick eye to understand, and the en- 


|, during patience to forbear? 


|| lay us in the coffin?” 








‘*Who are they who 
wrap us in the winding-sheet? who are they who 
Still women, servants still: 
still that agency, of which every day should remind 
us that it is not our own, but lent to us of God; 
lent to us in great mercy, lent that it may be 


|| thankfully used, lent that it may be diligently 


improved. 
And yet, my friends, I doubt whether any of us 
either appreciate as we ought this remarkable boon, 


} or ever remember to give thanks for it to God. If 


the day should ever come to us in this land, which 
has come ere now to our countrymen in English 
colonies, when an opportunity of larger and speedier 
gains shall tempt domestic servants into a different 
employment ; emptying our homes of them alto- 
gether, or raising the wages of service beyond the 
reach of common wealth ; so that men and women 
of gentle birth shall have to perform with their own 
hands those menial offices which they have hitherto 
devolved as of right upon inferiors ; then at length 
we shall learn to value the blessing which we have 
despised, and to wish that in days like these we had 
known how to treasure it. 

It is a common complaint: that servants are not 
now what we once remember them. Every one’s 
memory goes back to some peaceful and well- 





ordered home, in which cleanliness and propriety 
and comfort seemed to reign almost of themselves, 
and in which the machinery of the household moved 
as by clockwork under the guidance of a presiding 
will which needed not to enforce, scarcely to express 
itself. We saw not the process of this perfection ; 
we saw only the result. We traced not the careful 
personal training, the calm yet observant presence 
of a guiding eye, the patient work of instruction, 
the gentle hint of reproof, by which some pious 
mistress had for years regulated the household, and 
wrought her servants into an efficiency which comes 
not by wishing and comes not by chance. Servants 
were then—are not servants now, to speak gene- 
rally ?—what a master and a mistress made them. 
Or if there be now, as we cannot doubt there is, an 
increase, in all ranks of society, of vain pretension ; 
if each order will tread upon the heels of one above 
it, aping the manners and the dress and the 
language which it sees or imagines in that class 
which is just near enough to be envied; still, we 
ourselves are much to blame for this: we are doing 
the same: it is our ambition to step into the place 
above us, just as much as it can be our servants’ 
ambition to usurp ours: and is a short-sighted as 
well as uncharitable severity which throws upon 
the rank next behind us all the reproach of that 
onward pressure which is the combined result of 
the pushing and thrusting of a whole restless 
throng. 

Of this we are well assured, that a good master 
and mistress will seldom be afflicted through life 
with bad servants. The ruled are generally what 
the ruler makes them. ‘‘ Woe to thee, O land,” 
says the royal preacher, ‘‘ when thy king is a child, 
and thy princes eat in the morning!” And ‘‘ Woe 
to thee, O house,” may we presume to add to his 
words, ‘‘ when thy master forgets his duty, and 
those ‘who rule in thee care not for those who 
serve!” It is the centurion who, like Cornelius, 
fears God and prays to Him always, who may 
expect to have, like Cornelius, devout and faithful 
servants to ‘‘ wait upon him continually.” 

We will enlarge for a very few moments upon 
this reflection, 

There are many faults noticeable in rulers of 
families. 

(1) The first of these is injustice in the assign- 
ment of duties. An amount of work is thrown 
upon one servant, which is quite out of all propor- 
tion to time and strength. A young girl is hired 
into a large family, of which the chief burden is at 
once thrown upon heralone. Nursing and cleaning, 
cooking and waiting, perpetual calls and countless 
errands, all are accumulated upon the one person 
who, so far as age and strength, knowledge and 
experience, are concerned, is the least able to bear 
them. The condition of many a slave in an 
American plantation is far, far preferable, out- 
wardly at least, to hers. But just because it is not 
nominally slavery, just because there is a form of 
hiring and a pretence of remuneration, Christian 
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consciences are clear in the matter, and the trans- 
action passes for a religious as well as a legal one. 
My friends, these things ought not so to be. It is 


true, this young girl has hired herself to your 
But you well know that in that hiring she | 
was scarcely a free agent. She belonged to a) 
If you cared | 
to know all, you might find that she had a drunken | 


service, 
family which could not support her. 


father, or a heartless stepmother, who had grudged 
her for years past her poor modicum of education, 
and whe have now turned her out of the family 
nest to pick up a pittance for herself where she can 
by service. She has not the knowledge, she has 
not had the training, for anything better than a 
place like yours. She must take what she can 
find, and she has lighted upon you. Now I venture 
to say that that servant-girl has a right to your 
consideration in the assignment of herduties. You 
must lay no burden upon her which you do not feel 
and know that she is equal to. Whatever you 
could allow a daughter of your own to bear or to do 
at her age and in her condition, that, and that 
only, must you lay upon her. And if you say that, 
because you pay a servant, you have a right to be 
eased altogether of every inconvenient duty, I 
reply that there is a fallacy in such reasoning, for 
which the God of reason and of conscience must 
call you to a reckoning. Let your children work as 
wellasshe. Or else deny yourself something—some- 
thing of dress, or something of luxury, or something 
of amusement—and keep two servants where you 


now keep one. These are plain words ; too plain, it 
may be: but it is in such plainness that Christian 
morality must express itself, or it will miss alto- 
gether the mark of its high and responsible calling. 

(2) The second fault I would particularise, is un- 


reasonableness in the expectation of perfection. It 
has somehow come to be supposed that a servant 
must be perfect in order to keep a place. Children 
are full of faults, and up to any age. Children’s 
faults are smiled at, played with, thought endear- 
ing, spoken of sometimes as signs of spirit, indica- 
tions of character, &c. To the end you spare your 
son’s frailties, even when they have run on into 
vices. But it is otherwise with your servants. 
They must be perfect; perfect in self-control, 
perfect ia steadiness, perfect in temper, perfect in 
respectfulness. If they forget themselves but in 
one instance, they are not servants for you. In the 
brief transit from a comfortless home to a comfort- 
less place, they must have unlearnt all faults and 
acquired all virtues. The first passionate answer of 
an over-wrought, over-driven slave; the first for- 
getfulness of entire respect on the part of one who 
has been at last goaded into petulance by repeated 
fault-finding and unvaried harshness ; is a reason for 
threatening dismissal, and (if it occurs once again) 
for executing it. Now, I dare to say that this is a 
rule the application of which to ourselves none 
could bear. A Christian family ought to be, to a 
young servant, a place of discipline as well as a place 
of trial. Faults ought to be carefully observed, 


firmly reproved, and kindly struggled with. A 
| naturally quick temper ought not to be irri- 
tated by scolding. A naturally vain disposition 
ought not to be pampered by praise. 


proof into thoughtfulness, and a natural sullen- 


Christian confidence. These are the offices of a 
Christian matron towards those whom God’s provi- 


oversight. She is as much bound to study the 


of her servants, as of her children. 


fulfil this great, this oft-neglected stewardship ! 

(3) The third and last fault to be noticed is the 
chief and foremost of all, underlying indeed and 
embracing all the rest; negligence in the conside- 
ration of religious interests. The centurion whose 
servant is dear to him, will certainly not suffer his 
soul to take injury. Cornelius ‘‘feared God with 
all his house.” 
devout man :” he also took care to have ‘‘ devout” 
persons about him, and, that he might have them, 
by God’s grace to make them so. And therefore 
when he wanted a religious errand done, he had at 
his side servants ready and suitable to perform it. 

Is it not here that the radical fault lies? in a 
want of that fear of God which ever shows itself in 
the care of man ? . 

You must know that a servant’s soul, like a 
master’s, needs prayer to keep it healthy. Is any 
provision made in your household for this primary 
want of all? If a cervant’s day begins early, aad 
has no interval till a late evening; if household 
duties, or the charge of children, fill up—and you 
know it—every available hour until that time comes 


justly by that servant’s soul? Is it anything but a 
wilful and therefore culpable blindness which shuts 
your eyes to the fact that day after day, from 
morning till evening, and from night till morning, 
that servant has no time, perhaps: no place, to 
attend to her own soul? Can these things be, and 
God’s blessing upon the home not be forfeited ? 

It is true you might lighten a servant’s burdens, 
and the time so gained might not be used in prayer. 
There is nothing in humbleness of position to secure 
thoughtfulness; there is giddiness in the lowest 
rank as well as in the highest ; there is a natural 


wanting to induce them to remember, to practise, 
and to love it. The occasional gift or loan of some 
book, exhibiting, in precept or example, the happi- 
ness of godliness, will second, it will not supersede, 
your own words of counsel ; and form a memento 
never to be disregarded, of your sincere concern for 
a servant’s highest good. 

On the Sun¢ay, more especially, you will take 











It was not enough for him to be “‘a | 


whes absolute exhaustion—more especially in young | 
frames—imperatively demands repose ; are you doing | 


A natural 
forgetfulness ought to be schooled by patient re- || 


ness drawn out by considerate gentleness into a || 


dence has placed for a time under her charge and I 


character, and to deal wisely with the tendencies || 
God give grace | 
to more and more amongst us to recognize and to | 





indispesition to religion alike in all, But you must || 
at least make prayer possible for your servants; and || 
surely the word of kind exhortation will not be || 
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pains so to arrange the household duties, that each 
member of it may have an opportunity of wor- 
shipping God, and hearing His word preached, 
without hurry and without distraction. You will 
regard it as a sacred duty, to see that no servant 
under your roof shall be able to plead impossibility 
in answer to the sacred summons to the house of 
prayer. ‘‘Live and let live,” in the things of the 
soul as well as of the body. Let some little personal 
self-denial secure to your servant the opportunity of 
|| worshipping. 

But there is one duty, standing above other 





|| duty of family prayer. It is something that the 
\| machine of household labour should twice a day be 
|| brought for a few moments to a standstill, and the 
|| whole family reminded of a better home and a 
| brighter rest above. It is something that, instead 
of waiting for the casual entrance into individual 

|| hearts of good thoughts and holy impulses to devo- 
| tion, the authority which governs the household 
|| should interpose to suggest and to awaken them. 
| It is something that, whether the hearts of all be 
'| on any particular occasion deeply engaged, or no, in 
|| the act of united devotion, at least the duty of re- 
|| membering God should be enforced upon all, and 








the opportunity of remembering God brought with- 
out effort to the very door of all. It is something 
that upon the household as a body should thus be 
stamped afresh every day the glorious inscription, 
‘*Holivess to the Lord.” It is something that the 
blessing of God should be solemnly invoked day by 
day upon the possessions, upon the occupations, 
upon the relations and associations, of a Christian 
home. And let me assure you, not by conjecture, 
but from knowledge, that servants do value, and do 
feel and remember with gratitude, these regular 
meetings for instruction and worship. Years after- 
wards they will speak of them as the brightest re- 
collections of service, and give thanks for them as 
seasons of the greatest blessing. It is our want of 
faith, it is our coldness of heart, it is our slowness 
to ask and to expect, which alone makes family 
prayer a barren form or a lifeless service. The 
centurion whose servant is dear to him will certainly 
not fail to bid that servant to worship. He will 
rejoice in everything which reminds him of that 
essential unity, in which high and low, rich and 
poor, old and young, meet together in the presence 
of acommon Father, Himself the Maker and the 
Preserver, the Owner and the Redeemer, of them 
all. 


2.—SERVANTS AND MASTERS. 


“ Q Lord God of my master Abraham.’’—Genesis xxiv. 12. 


| How copious, and how versatile, is the Book of 
|| God! It has a word for every one. Each condition 
|| and each relation of life ; each difficulty and each 
|| temptation of man ; has here its lesson, of warning, 
'| of direction, of counsel, of encouragement. 
|| This in general. Observe also how masterly is 
|| the hand of Scripture. A few broad bold strokes, 
| and the effect is produced. We see the man. And 
|| there he is left. We cannot mistake him, and it is 
enough. One chapter presents him, teaches by him, 
|| and withdraws him. There are whole lives and 
| whole characters thus treated. A single paragraph, 
|| & paragraph embedded in other histories or other 
|| biographies, a paragraph easily missed amongst cata- 
|| logues or genealogies, is yet found, on study, to 
open to view a large department of human life or a 
| noticeable species of human character, so that we 
|| should have been the poorer, definitely the poorer, 
|| in knowledge or grace, without it: such, in its less 
|| Prominent features, is the Bible. 
The chapter before us stands by itself in Holy 
|| Scriptures. It is one of those single paragraphs of 
which we-have spoken. It tells us all that is to be 
| known of a particular person. He was a servant. 
The 15th chapter (possibly) tells us his name: he may 
have been that ‘‘ Eliezer of Damascus,” “‘the steward 
|| of Abraham’s house,” who seemed likely, for many 
|| years, in default of children, to be the inheritor of 
all his wealth. ‘Abram said, Lord God, what 
wilt Thou give me, seeing I go childless, and the 
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** And, behold, the word of the Lord came unto him, 
saying, This shall not be thine heir.” 

Thus there had been in this case what is ever a 
strong trial to human nature ; expectation, and, dis- 
appointment. Eliezer had looked forward to what 
in those days was a splendid inheritance. And the 
unexpected birth of a son had crushed this hope. 
Many a man would have been soured by such a dis- 
appointment. If they continued to serve, they would 
have served with a discontented heart, and cast many 
an envious eye upon the child whose appearance had 
cut them off from fortune. How this was with 
Eliezer of Damascus, this 24th chapter will show. 

The child of promise had grown into a young 
man. The crown of his prosperity had thus been 
added to the patriarch. ‘‘The Lord had blessed 
Abraham in all things.” Large possessions, as men 
then counted wealth, in flocks and herds ; larger 
promises, believed, first, against hope, and now rati- 
tied and sanctioned by at least an earnest of their 
fulfilment. These things were now summed up and 
consolidated in the person of a loved and loving son, 
as dutiful to his parents as he was devoted to his 
God. 

Abraham, “‘the friend of God,” was now ‘ ful- 
filled with His benediction.” 

The time was come for Isaac’s marriage. Anda 
wife must not be taken for the heir of promise from 
among the daughters of vice and idolatry. The 


| stream must flow back to its source, and the still 
steward of my house is this Eliezer of Damascus?” | 


scanty family be replenished from its original home. 
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But who shall go? To whom shall the office be en- 
trusted, of summoning .a wife from the far East for 
the heir of promise, for the ancestor of the Messiah ? 
The patriarch hesitated not in answering this ques- 
tion. He called “his eldest servant of his house, 
who ruled over all that he had,” and entrusted to 
him the anxious commission. Solemnly charging 
him, not without appeal to the God of heaven and 
earth, to be faithful in the trust consigned to him, 
he sent him into Mesopotamia, to the home of the 
race, to take a wife for his son from thence. The 
direction was simple, but it was sufficient. ‘‘ The 
Lord God of heaven, which took me from my 
father’s house, and from the land of my kindred, 
and which spake unto me, and that sware unto me, 
saying, Unto thy seed will I give this land; He 
shall send His angel before thee, and thou shalt take 
a wife unto my son from thence.” 

The beautiful and picturesque details which follow 
are familiar to all of us. The long journey, and the 
evening arrival; the camels made to kneel down 
without the city by a well of water, and the prayer 
of the faithful steward for Divine direction ; the 
instant appearance of Rebekah, daughter of Bethuel, 
and therefore a kinswoman of Abraham ; the applica- 
tion to her for water, and her ready ministration to 
him and to his camels ; the hospitable reception in 
the family home, and the telling of the errand to 
Bethuel and Laban; the willing consent, and the 
pious thanksgiving ; the speedy departure, to save 
suspense to the sender, and the completion of the 
mission in the meeting of the bride with her hus- 
band ;—these are things which need not my tell- 
ing, and which Scripture alone can tell as they should 
be told. 

But I will draw from them two or three les- 
sons. 

(1) Mark the fidelity of this servant. He swore 
to his master, and disappointed him not. He under- 
took an anxious task at his master’s bidding, and 
he swerved not from it till it was done. He was 
‘* faithful in all his house.” A great grace ! few are 
they that find it. Fidelity, faithfulness, trust- 
worthiness, punctuality and thoroughness in duty 
— ‘‘not with eye-service, as men-pleasers,” but 
from the heart, in sight and out of sight equally— 
O how rare! O how beautiful! Where is the 
servant who does not slur over some particulars of 
duty ; doing first, doing chiefly, at last doing only, 
those things which will tell, which will show, which 
will catch the eye, which will attract praise or 
preclude blame—instead of doing all with equal 
minuteness, just because man and therefore because 
God requires it ? 

(2) Mark the self-forgetfulness of this servant. 
He spares no pains, he refuses no toil, he complains 
of no difficulty. He felt himself to be another’s. 
But more than this. How entirely has he lost him- 
self in his master! At every step of his journey, in 
every point of his commission, in his very prayer 
to God, he is just ‘‘ Abraham’s servant ”—nothing 
else, nothing more! ‘‘O Lord God”—not of me, 





not of my father or of my father’s house, but—‘ of 
my master, Abraham,”—that is my plea—Thou art 
his God, and I am on his errand—‘“‘ send me good 
speed this day ”—yes, but why? why to me? be- 
cause, by so doing, Thou wilt ‘‘ show kindness unto 
my master, Abraham.” O wonderful devotion to 
another’s cause and to another’s interest! My 
friends, there is no happiness below equal to that 
of self-forgetfulness in another. It is self which 
makes us wretched ; self-seeking, self-exalting, self- 
indulgence, self-love. It is this which makes us 
resentful of slights, ambitious of honours, covetous 
of notice, intolerant of obscurity. Once let a man 
live, not for himself but for another; yea, even if 
that other be, like himself, a created being; and 
half the miseries of life are precluded. When self 
is put away—but where and in whom is self put 
away ?—then we receive our daily portion as from 
One who can judge for us, and move amongst our 
fellows as those who ask only what they have. 

(3) Mark, once again, the piety of this servant. 
How does he follow God’s guidance, and wait for 
God’s hand! Though his very prayer is the prayer 
of a servant; of one whose only value in the sight of 
God is felt to be his eonnection with another ; of one 
who has no right to pray, and no plea for prayer, 
save that which he derives mediately from his 
master; yet how plain is it that his religion is no 
earth-built or man-propped thing, but something 
which stands by itself, and has direct dealing with 
the Lord God of heaven! It was not the member- 
ship of Abraham’s household to which he looked 
for safety without securing also a partnership in 
Abraham’s faith. In him primarily was exemplified 
that word of the Divine commendation of Abraham, 
‘*T know him, that he will command his children 
and his household after him, and they shall keep 
the way of the Lord, to do justice and judgment.” 
Servants ere now have felt themselves safe, because 
they were sojourners in a religious household: let 
them see, God helping them, that they be not only 


in but of it; not only dwelling under the roof of |, 
the godly, but themselves also partakers of the || 
same spirit! ‘‘Every one of us must give account || 


of himself to God.” Mark this servant. Hear him 


commending his master’s mission into the hand of 
God. Yes, a self-forgetting servant will approach || 


God for his master. The master needs his prayers: 
and in praying for him, you will be praying also for 


yourself. See this man standing by the Mesopo- || 
tamian well, and waiting to see the hand of God |) 


reveal itself. He has prayed, and now he waits. 


Many are impatient: they do not give the hand of 
God time to show itself. Straight from prayer they || 


rush into action, and miss by precipitancy that 
very guidance which they have just sought. He 
stood by the well, and waited. Then God opened 
the way. He had asked that she who first came 
might be the person sought: but he did not 
prejudge God’s answer ; he did not presume to say 
that so it certainly would be: he watched with 
quiet wonder ber courteous and kindly proceedings, 
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and stood musing with himself the while whether 
indeed God had made his way prosperous. He 
prayed, he waited, he felt the answer, and then 
he bowed the head and worshipped. He who had 
been heard, he who had been prospered, forgot not 
to give thanks. ‘‘ Blessed be the Lord God of my 
master Abraham, who hath not left destitute my 
master of His mercy and His truth : I being in the 
way, the Lord led me to the house of my master’s 
brethren.” No fidelity and no self-forgetfulness in 
a servant can compensate for the want of piety. 
There have been servants, it may be, who were 
scrupulous in their honesty, punctual in their 
obedience, devoted in their self-sacrifice; servants 
who lived but in their master’s welfare, and would 
have given ease, and comfort, and independence, 
and life itself, at the first call of his happiness or his 
interest. And yet in doing so, even because they 
did so, they have neglected, they have jeopardied, 
they have even (must we not say it?) lost their 
souls: they have made a master an idol: they have 
served man and not God, and He whom they 
served not could not accept, could not reckon, their 
service. 


“Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.”’ 


(4) Mark too the constancy of this servant. He 

| had given his life—all the length of it—to his 
master. From childhood (it should seem) to old 
age he had served him. I would earnestly propose 
to any servant who may read these pages the 
ambition of a faithful service. Every mode of life, 
God be praised for it, has its rewards, has at least 
its prospects and its possibilities. Ambition itself, 
so often debased to a merely worldly excitement, 

| has its Christian uses. St. Paul was ‘‘ ambitious” 
to preach the Gospel where none had preached 
before him. He used the word, no doubt, advi- 
sedly. He felt that the call of Christ does not 
uproot human feelings, it only directs and elevates 
| them. So is it with ambition. It is wrong to be 
ambitious of fame for its own sake, or of power for 
its own sake, or of wealth, for its own sake. But to 
be ambitious in some senses is not wrong. It is 
not wrong to be ambitious of usefulness in Christ’s 
service; to be ambitious of persuasiveness in 
Christ’s behalf; to be ambitious of success in 
Christ’s cause. Nor is it wrong to be ambitious 
of those things which God has given as the earthly 
|| rewards of a patient continuance in well-doing. A 
life without ambition is a life without hope; and 
a life without hope is a life without energy. God 
save us all from that. Now, I say that do- 
mestic service has its lawful, has its laudable, 
has its Christian ambitions.. And I read them in 
this chapter. I see a servant rewarded for long 
fidelity with unbounded trust. I see a servant 
allowed to rule all that a man possesses. I see a 
servant selected at once as the repository of a pro- 
found secret, and the instrument of a delicate 





negotiation. My friends, that which happened, 
twice eighteen hundred years ago, has been realized 
over and over again in common life. No family 
friend stands above an old, a tried, and an expe- 
rienced servant. Secrets which a young man would 
hide from his nearest friend, he will tell to his old 
nurse. Anxieties which a woman will keep from 
her husband, she will confide to an elder Christian 
woman, who has watched over her youth, and 
crossed over with her from the home of childhood 
to the home of wedlock. It is she who receives 
the first tidings of a family joy or a family distress; 
it is she to whom all turn for counsel in difficulty, 
for advice in sickness, for solace in death. That is 
the reward of a life’s unselfishness. That is God’s 
recompense to one who has known few joys of her 
own, and has had through life to lock her sorrows 
in her own bosom. She is the trusted one ; she is 
the sought one; she is the mediator between 
estranged sisters, the seeker of the lost brother, 
and the comforter beside a parent’s death-bed. In 
comparison with such an office ; the office of Eliezer 
Abraham’s steward, and of Deborah Rebekah’s 
nurse; the office of him who sought a wife for 
Isaac, and of her over whose grave hung the tree 
‘*Allon-bachuth,”’ or ‘‘ the oak of weeping;” all the 
arts of diplomacy, and all the powers of adminis- 
tration, are as nothing when weighed in the 
balance of God’s sanctuary. To fill such an office 
in a loved and honoured household, is a recompense 
for a life of labour, and for a life of homelessness. 
In that house for you a home has been provided, 
a home in which your name may be the name of an 
alien, but in which your place is that of a coun- 
sellor, a comforter, and a friend ! 

Remember, my young friends, three things at 
least are essential to such an ambition: fidelity, 
piety, and length of service. If you set out in life 
on a principle of perpetual change ; if you are to 
leave a tried home as often as you imagine that you 
can better your position or improve your prospects ; 
if you are to allow every little discomfort, and every 
hasty reproof, to be a sufficient reason for parting 
from a master who regards and a mistress who cares 
for you; youare one of those who have indeed—and 
in no good sense—“ flung away ambition:”’ you 
cannot expect to be the inmate, in age, of a home 
in which you are enrolled, and a family in which 
you are incorporated: you will probably change, 
and change, and change still, till you pass, un- 
loved and unloving, to that grave which is the end 
of the living. Be careful in your first choice ; be 
doubly careful in your second: rather ‘‘ bear some 
ills you have, 


‘¢Than fly to others that you know not of.” 


Above all, when you have a good master, know 
it: when you have a Christian mistress, clin? to 
her, and change not. 

It is in the hope of inculcating some such lessons, 
of instilling into some young hearts sound maxims 
and Christian principles in the prospect of a life of 
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service, that there are now opened in various towns 
of our country what are justly and honourably 
designated as Training Schools for Servants. Would 
that the words here written might promote the 
interests of some of these institutions! Who does 
not pity the condition of a young girl sent suddenly 
from one of our crowded yards or squalid homes 
into a stranger’s family, in which, all at once, 
without preparation or discipline, she is to know all 
duties, and, untaught, to become everything to all? 
Who can describe the sinking of spirits which must 
accompany so great and so hopeless a change? The 
schoolboy, ‘passing from home for the first time into 
a new and strange society, is pitied for his first 
night’s tears over friends left behind and novel 
scenes entered: but what is his case, in comparison 
with that of one weaker in sex and more forlorn in 
position, who goes to be the household drudge of an 
alien family, to ply unwonted tasks, and be re- 
proached day by day for unsuccessful efforts? How 
great a mitigation of that lot, to be adimitted for 
twelve months or two years beforehand into a safe 
and well-disciplined institution, in which she may 
practise for future toil, and learn the art which she 
must else suffer for not knowing ! 

It is the last refinement of cruelty, to begin by 
neglecting to teach, and then to punish for not having 
learnt. And yet what is this, but, in one form or 
another, the tender mercy of a Christian land? 
Children left to grow up in habits of vice, are 
then handed over to the judge to be punished for 


being vicious. We thank God there is some effort 


now making to repair this wrong. But next, 
almost in injustice, is the wrong still done to 
thousands of our population not yet criminal. 
How do you propose to qualify for life’s duties 
these humble inmates of your schools or of your 
cottages? Is it so, that knowledge of duty is 
only to be gained by suffering for ignorance of it? 
that it is only through perpetual failures, only 
through inveterate habits of mistake and awkward- 
ness, only through perpetual rebukes for involun- 
tary errors, that your servants can expect to be 
taught the secrets of housewifery and cooking, of 
neatness and cleanliness and domestic comfort ? 

Surely such institutions as these to which I 
have adverted deserve your thoughtful and thank- 
ful aid. No enterprise of Christian charity is 
either sounder in principle or more touching in its 
appeal. Surely it is not unreasonable to ask of Chris- 
tian men and Christian women in every place ; of 
masters and mistresses who are ever needing 
servants; of fathers and mothers whose children 
must associate with servants; of benevolent per- 
sons, of all ranks and ages, who are capable of 
appreciating the wants and feeling for the sorrows 
of a common humanity ; that they will come forward 
with that warm and hearty sympathy in aid of 
these new and still struggling institutions in the 
various towns of our country, which shall enable their 
managers not only to meet the present, but to 
provide and take counsel for the future. 





Appeals addressed to one class or bearing upon 
one department of duty have ever something cheer- 
less in them for gathered congregations or pro- 
miscuous readers. But, my friends, is it so indeed 
with this subject? What does St. Paul call him- 
self? what St. James? what St. Peter? What 
does our Lord himself select as the favourite com- 
parison for His people below? Is it not still this— 
servants? ‘‘servants of God and of the Lord Jesus 
Christ?” servants trusted with ‘‘ pounds” of His 
money? servants girded and watching? servants to 
whom work has been distributed? servants who 
are sitting up late for their Master? servants whose 
one commendation it shall be to have been ‘found 
faithful?” Therefore every word here spoken has 
been allegorical as well as literal. Yes, you may 
look down upon that poor woman-servant who is 
toiling in your kitchen, or bearing provocation in 
your nursery. Yet is she but the type of yourself, 
in relation to that one great family in which all 
persons, save One alone, are servants. What is the 
highest earthly officer in that household? Perhaps 
the steward, serving out its stores daily, giving to 
each member of it his portion of meat in due season, 
Perhaps the waiting-man, who stands behind his 
master’s guests to see that they have before them 
the materials of that feast which He has pro- 
vided. Perhaps the porter, watching its doors day 
and night to see who goes out therefrom and 
who enters. This is the utmost advancement that 
earthly life admits of: the steward, the serving- 
man, or the porter. Yes, we must all stoop low 
if we would ever rise high. We must all serve 
first if we would ever rule. He that will be 
greatest among you, let him be last of all and ser- 
vant of all; ‘‘even as the Son of Man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 
His life a ransom for many.” Are we prepared to 
accept that condition? to accept it in fidelity, to 
accept it in self-forgetfulness, to accept it in piety 
and in constancy? Where is he who even under- 
stands the word faithfulness in reference to a 
heavenly Master? Which of us does not waste 
his Master’s goods in idleness, frivolity, or self- 
indulgence? Which of us does not purloin his 
Master’s goods, in hoarding for himself some frag- 
ments at least of that entrusted treasure which was 
meant to be all economized for Christ by being all 
used for man? And where is he who does not 
make self his aim; self-pleasing, self-flattering, self- 
exalting; at best, self-benefiting and self-saving? 
Where is he who at all forgets himself in Christ; 
who can say, like this servant, ‘‘O Lord God of 
my Master, even of the Lord Jesus Christ, I pray 
Thee send me good speed this day, that I may 
glorify my Master, and fulfil His will?” The man 
who can at all forget himself in his Master—it is a 
great thing to ask of any one—is a true man: the 
Lord will bless him in all things, and make him a 
blessing. 

Istay not—the time would fail me—to pursue 
these inquiries. Let us arise from this meditation, 
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| saying each one in his heart, I too am a servant ! 
| Whatis my work? What place have I in the great 
| household? If none, let me go without delay to 


|| Christ and offer myself! I cannot say, ‘‘ No man 
hath hired me:” but I can say, Lord, I have been 


instruct me day by day in my duties; bear with 
my forgetfulness, correct my faults, quicken my 
energies : and at last, when Thou comest, say to me 
in Thy tender compassion, not for my merits’ sake, 
but for Thine, ‘Well done, good and faithful 


| hitherto careless and slothful; take me also into Thy | servant : thou hast been faithful over a few things : 
| household : ‘‘make me one of Thy hired servants :” | enter thou into the joy of thy Lord !” 





CELESTIAL MEASURINGS AND WEIGHINGS. 


BY SIR JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL, Barr. 


‘Omnia in numero, pondere, et mensurd.”’ 


THERE are epochs in the history of every great 
operation, and in the course of every undertaking, 
to which the co-operations of successive generations 
of men have contributed (especially such as have 

| received their increments at various and remote 
periods of history), when it becomes desirable to 


| pause for a while, and, as it were, to take stock ; to | 
_ review the progress made and estimate the amount | 


| of work done: not so much for complacency, as for 
the purpose of forming a judgment of the efficiency 

|| of the methods resorted to, to do it; and to lead us 
| to inquire how they may yet be improved, if such 
! improvement be possible, to accelerate the further- 
i ance of the object, or to ensure the ultimate per- 
|! fection of its attainments. In scientific, no less than 
| in material or social undertakings, such pauses and 
|, resumés are eminently useful, and are sometimes 
| forced on our consideration by a conjuncture of 
| circumstances which almost of necessity obliges us 
| to take a coup-d’wil of the whole subject, and make 
up our minds, not only as to the validity of what is 

| done, but of the manner in which it has been done, 
the methods employed, and the direction in which 
we are henceforth to proceed and probability of 

| further progress. 

The subject to which these pages are devoted 
affords an instance of a conjuncture of this kind. 
We have already had occasion incidentally to call 

the attention of our readers to the change which it 
| has been found necessary to make (at present of a 
|| provisional rather than a definitive character) in our 
| estimate of the distance of the sun*—a change, 
| implying of course the necessity of a proportionate 
alteration in all those statements of the dimensions 
| of our system, such as the diameters of the plane- 
| tary orbits and of the sun and the planets them- 
selves, and the distances of their satellites from the 
primary, and even the estimate of the masses of all 
|| these bodies and the dimensions of the cometary 
orbits: all those elements, in short, which assume 
'| directly or indirectly the mean distance of the sun 
|| a8 their unit of scale. There is reason to believe 
|| too that the distance of the moon (our knowledge of 





which does not assume that of the sun as known) 
has been somewhat misestimated, and that an 
alteration (though not nearly to so great a propor- 
tional extent) bringing our nearest celestial neigh- 
bour into somewhat closer proximity than hereto- 
| fore supposed, is required. 

The dimensions and figure of the earth itself too, 
as concluded from the immense series of great 
Trigonometrical Surveys carried on now during 
nearly two centuries, have quite recently and 
in two distinct and independent quarters* under- 
gone a fresh, and most searching and elaborate 
inquiry. And the conclusion from both is that 
our knowledge on this point is not likely to be 
improved in any material degree by any further 
operations of the kind, at least until the time, pro- 
bably yet far distant, when the Australian Continent 
shall have become easily ard conveniently travers- 
able from North to South, and when the wastes 
of Patagonia and Terra del Fuego shall afford to 
future geodesists the opportunity of winning a hard- 
earned distinction. Till then (and most probably 
then also), we must rest satisfied with the conclu- 
sions arrived at,—conclusions, be it observed, which 
have disclosed a numerical relation of singular sim- 
plicity between our British unit of measure and the 
length of the earth’s polar axis. 

Moreover, in ignorance probably of this last- 
mentioned fact, and therefore with too gratuitous 
a contempt for our national and time-honoured 
standards, and too hasty a preference for the 
apparently more scientifically, and certainly more 
ymmetrically constructed system of our conti- 
nental neighbours, an agitation is and has for some 
time been going on, headed by persons of con- 
siderable influence, and strongly, no doubt, though 

we think unduly, impressed with the advantage of 
the change; with the object of abolishing in toto 
our British system of weights and measures, and 
introducing in its stead the French metrical system. 
A bill was introduced, last session, into Parliament 
with this avowed object: and though withdrawn, 
after passing the second reading, has been re- 
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* By Gen. de Schubert (Mem. ww Acad. Petersburg, 
| 1859), and Capt. A. R. Clarke, R.E. (Mem. R.A.8., 1860). 
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introduced in the present and reached the same 
stage, with every prospect of being passed. It is 
true that the change immediately proposed is per- 
missive, not compulsory: but there can be no 
doubt that the attempt, if successful, will be 
followed up at no distant period by the introduction 
| of a compulsory measure, one whose effect on the 
| habits, feelings, and interests of nine hundred and 
| ninety-nine out of a thousand persons in the whole 
| community, this is not tlfe proper place to dilate 
upon. 

As civilization extends, wants and desires of a 
higher order than material gratifications arise ; and 
among them that of extending knowledge for the 
sake of knowing ; the craving after a larger grasp, a 
clearer insight, a more complete conception in all 
its relations of the wondrous universe of which we 
form a part. Such desires, when accompanied with 
| the means of their gratification, are included by the 
‘| author of a recent work of much interest on the 
subject of wealth (under the somewhat inappro- 
priate title of Plutology*) among those sources of 
positive enjoyment which are not less real because 
they are intellectual, or less valuable because they 
cannot be appropriated or bartered in exchange: 
but which yet cannot be attained by mere intel- 
lectual aspiration or effort, but require for their 
production and dissemination appliances and means 
of a refined character, and combinations of a 
recondite kind, such as only an advanced stage of 
material as well as intellectual progress can furnish. 
Such a piece of intellectual wealth is the solution of 
that great enigma (such, at least, in all former 
time) of the distance of the stars,—a problem which 
has yielded, at length, to the delicacy and refine- 
ment of astronomical observation, during the lapse 
of the last thirty years, combined with and acting 
through the marvels of mechanical skill and work- 
manship which are now obtainable. That distance 
is now no longer the hazy and absolutely indefinite 
matter of conjecture which it was (to go no farther 
back) in the time of Newton, or even in the middle 
of the last century. Of some, at least, of them it 
can be said with every reasonable assurance of 
probability that their distance is known within an 
eighth or a ninth part of the truth, one way or the 
other, and of several, that we can arrange them in 
order of distance, nearer and more remote, with 
little or no presumption of mistake. A stepping- 
stone is thus laid for another wpward struggle 
towards the infinite—to the nebule, the remotest 
objects of which we have any knowledge : though 
the stride is here too vast, as it may seem, for the 
limited faculties of man ever to take. Nor can it 
be said that man is dwarfed and humiliated by 





* By Professor Hearn, of Melbourne University, 


Austra The title ought to have been Aphnology. 
Aphnos, or Aplicnos («¢r0s, apswes. Gr.), expresses wealth 
in its largest sense of general abundance and well-being. 
Ploutos (+Acvles, Plutus) riches, in the more restricted 
sense of the precious: metals, or, at the utmost, of ex- 
changeable value, 








such attempts :—that they teach him nothing but 
his own insignificance, and so are the reverse of 
ennobling. ‘The greatness of nature is not synony- 
mous with the littleness of man. That only is 
little which cannot rise to great conceptions. 
Enough, perhaps, has been said to justify an 
attempt to lay before our readers the actual state of 
our positive knowledge of these subjects, of the 
methods by which it has been attained, and of the 
history of their development, and to give them a 
distinct conception of the several links which 
connect the British standard inch with the distances 
of the fixed stars; and the sort of intermediate 
units we have to deal with in the inquiry. It 
fortunately happens that we shall need for the 
purpose no resort to abstruse considerations, or | 
have occasion for any illustrations which are not of | 
the simplest kind. 
In every country having the slightest pretensions | 
to civilization there is preserved, with more or less 
care, some rod, bar, ruler, or other standard, the 
material incorporation of the national idea of the | 
most ordinary unit of’ length; and its represen- 
tative, when it is required to test the correctness of 
one in vulgar use, or to multiply and disseminate 
copies of itself for purposes of ordinary mensuration, 
Thus, among the the Jews, we find (Exodus xxx. 2) 
the cubit* identified as equal to either of the sides, 
or to half the height of the altar of incense. And 
the same is true of similar representatives of the 
most commonly received units of weight and 
measure of capacity. What the original type might 
be, which such standard professed to represent, 
matters little. The inhabitants of a nation might 
agree to use for their unit of length the foot of one 
of their ancient heroes, or the hundredth part of 
the height of their principal church, or the hundred 
thousandth part of the extreme breadth of their 
country from sea to sea. But as these objects could 
never be appealed to for the settlement of any 
practical dispute between man and man, or to 
convict the user of any fraudulent measure, a 
material and producible object must exist in some 
safe custody, carefully preserved, or safe in its 
received sanctity, from damage; and authoritatively 
declared, and generally believed to be rigorously 
equal in length to its prototype, and to have been, 
at some period, however remote, ascertained to be so 
by some appropriate process of comparison, or, at 
all events, by the exact copying of some former and 
lost standard so compared. And from the moment 
of such authoritative declaration, the length of this 
material representative necessarily becomes the real 
and legal unit of length. The hero may turn out, on 
a close and irreverent scrutiny of history, to have 
been a purely mythical personage ; the church may 
have been consumed by fire; the breadth of the 
land diminished by the encroachments of the sea: 
but so long as the standard remains uninjured by 





* This cubit is presumed to be identical with the 
Egyptian cubit, still preserved, of the Nilometer. 
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rough usage, and secured from loss by a sufficient 
multiplication of authentic copies, its practical 
utility is unimpaired by such mishaps, and should 
it be really damaged or lost, public opinion readily 
transfers the same reverence to its legitimate 
successor. 

The history of our existing ‘‘ Imperial” standard 
is not quite so simple. It is the successor of one 
destroyed by fire in 1834: not, however, being 
copied or even having been immediately compared 
| with its predecessor, but recovered by the evidence 
| of an assemblage of other standards which had, at 

various times, been compared with that and with 
| each other. And that again had been derived, not 

by direct copying and exact equalizing with ifs pre- 
| decessor the then ‘“‘neputed Exchequer Standard,” 
| but by a somewhat similar process, from all the 
best evidence that could be procured of a former 

state of things. ‘The ultimate prototype is either to 
| be referred to the age of Hevry I., who is said “‘ to 
| have settled the yard by the length of his own 
| arm,” or to the more ancient foot of twelve inches, 
|| ‘each the length of three barleycorns irom the 
| middle of the ear, laid end to end.” The point is 
|| not of the slightest importance now that we are 
| assured from the number and exactness of the 
| copies taken, their wide distribution, and the pre- 
, cautions taken to ensure their preservation, that it 
| is scarcely in the power of accident to deprive us of 

a perfectly ‘‘ legitimate’ successor in the sense in 

which we have above used the term. 
To measure lengths of many miles (to say 
nothing of the breadth of a country or of a kingdom), 
by the simple repetition and laying end to end of 
| yard measures (supposed exactly equal), would not 

only be intolerably tedious but impracticable except 

on a carefully levelled plain free from all obstruc- 
| tions. Nevertheless, when the object is to measure 
| any large tract of country, or to construct a chart 
| of a territory by what is called a ‘‘ T'rigonometrical 
| Survey,” it is indispensable to lay down and mea- 

sure, no matter at what cost of time and labour, 

some one such very long line, as a ‘‘base line,” 
|| and to mark its two extremities in some very dis- 

tinct and permanent manner, so that their linear 

distance (a large multiple of the original standard 
|, Unit) shall not only be exactly known, but shall be 
| capable of being appealed to for all future time, or 
| at least till the whole work is completed, as.a new 
| and larger unit, ‘the length of the base,” to which all 
| other distances in the survey are temporarily re- 
| ferred. These, being subsequently reduced by cal- 
| culation to multiples and fractions of the original 
| unit, all the dimensions of the territory become 
finally known in yards, feet, and inches. For the 
purpose of measuring such a Base, the ground must 
be cleared and reduced to perfect horizontality (or 
any slight inclination exactly taken account of), and 
the intended base line allineated by placing a tele- 
Scope a little beyond one of its proposed extremities, 
80 as to command them both, and as it were to fore- 
shorten its whole length into one point, the inter- 











section of two wires in its focus. Any thing seen 
in the telescope to the right or left of this point, or 
above or below it, is out of the line. 

Whenever lengths are to be added by the repe- 
tition of one and the same unit, there is always a 
possibility of error arising from imperfect juxta- 
positions. And the oftener the unit is repeated 
(when it once becomes wearisome) the greater is the 
difficulty of keeping up the necessary attention, and 
the greater therefore the amount of error to be feared 
ineach case. To diminish this source of accumulat- 
ing error (besides the saving of time), it is desirable 
to diminish the number and increase the nicety of 
these juxtapositions. Hence the utility and con- 
venience of creating an intermediate unit ur set of 
such units or ‘‘ Base-measuring bars,” and of devis- 
ing some means of juxtaposing or laying them end 
to end without the derangement of one by the small 
shock arising from the contact (however delicately 
performed) of its successor. These bars should be 
not so long as to prevent their being conveniently 
manageable, yet long enough to diminish greatly the 
requisite number of their repetitions. The bars 
now actually used for this purpose are miracles of 
ingenious contrivance and delicate workmanship. 
They are self-compensating for changes of tempera- 
ture ; that is to say, the two fine dots which mark 
the two extremities of the measure remain exactly 
at the same distance from each other whatever be 
the temperature of the bars, which are compound 
ones.of two differently expansible metals combined 
on a principle devised by the late Lieutenant Drum- 
mond. And their repetition is performed, not by 
driving the end of one against the other, or by 
laying dot against dot, but by focussing a detached 
microscope on the more advanced dot, removing the 
bar and bringing the other dot under the microscope 
to oceupy the exact position in the centre of its 
field (marked by a cross wire) which its predecessor 
did.* Thus the bar has been moved forward by its 
exact length im the air, as it were, without touching 
anything. Arrived at the end of the base, a dot is 
made and adjusted under the terminal microscope 
on a gold or platina plate let into a solid block of 
stone already prepared—the starting point having 
been a similar one similarly fixed at the other end. 

The base measured, the ‘‘ 7riangulation” com- 
mences. This is founded on the universally known 
fact that when two angles of a triangle are known, 
a knowledge of the length of the side between them 
leads by exact rules of calculation to that of the 
other two ; accordingly, at the two extremities of the 
base, and centrally over the dots which mark them, 
are placed delicately divided instruments called 
theodolites, competent to the measurement of angles 
to an extreme nicety. The telescopes of these being 
pointed so as to look down the throats of each other, 
it is clear that both must be directed along the base 





* In actual practice the procedure is a little more 
complex, but the principle is the same; and it is only 
intended here to convey to the uninitiated reader a general 
notion of the sortof niceties which have to be attended to. 
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line, and if then turned on some one object at a dis- 
tance considerably greater from either than they are 
from each other, that object becomes the summit of 
a triangle, the inclinations of whose sides to the base 
is measured. Its distance from either end of the 
base then can be calculated. Thenceforward either of 
those sides becomes available as a new and longer 
base. And thus the survey may goon, throwing out 
new triangles on all sides, of larger and larger dimen- 
sions till the whole surface of a kingdom or a conti- 
nent becomes covered with a network of them, all 
whose angular points are precisely determined. The 
strides so taken, moderate at first, become gigantic 
at last, steeples, towers, obelisks, mountain cairns, 
and snowy peaks, becoming in turn the stepping- 
stones for further progress, the distances being only 
limited by the range of distinct visibility of objects 
through the haze of the atmosphere. Even this is 
extended by artificial means—by Bengal lights at 
night and by the use of the ‘‘ heliotrope,” a contri- 
vance of the celebrated Gauss for reflecting a strong 
sunbeam from station to station, by the use of 
which, stations 90 or 100 miles distant have been 
brought into direct connexion. 

If the earth’s surface were a plane such a process 
might be continued ad infinitum. The general 
roundness of the earth, however, has been recog- 
nised as a fact from very early ages, and indeed it 
is scarcely possible for any thinking person with 
ever so slight an acquaintance with the most 
elementary geometry, not to be aware of it. It 
was not, however, till about some three centuries 
before our era, that something like just notions of 
its actual size were entertained: unless we admit 
(an opinion which has found strenuous defenders) 
that this important datum was already exactly 
known to the ancient Egyptians 1800 years pre- 
viously ;* a fact, if true, all memory of which had 
perished in the lapse of that interval. The Chal- 
dean astronomers at the later epoch above mentioned 
are reported to have arrived at an estimate not very 
remote from the truth. But the first estimate which 
has been handed down to us accompanied with a 
statement of the process by which it was arrived 
at, is that of Eratosthenes (B.c. 250), who, measuring 
the shadow cast by a vertical rod on the day of the 
summer solstice at Alexandria, and coupling it 
with the fact reported to him, that at Syene in 
Upper Egypt on the same day, the bottom of a 
well received the full sunshine, concluded a dif- 
ference of latitude between the two places, equal 
to one 50th part of the circumference of a meridian. 
Hence, imagining the two places to lie pretty nearly 
north and south of one another, he concluded the 
circumference of the earth to be fifty times the 
distance from Alexandria to Syene, which, on the 
most probable interpretation of his estimate of 
that distance in the itinerary measures of the time, 





* The height of the great pyramid from base to apex 
is (was) contained exact/y 270,000 times in the circum- 
ference of some one diametral section of the earth. 





affords an approximation to what we now know 
to be the truth, by no means contemptible, falling 
within about a sixth part of the real circumference, 
and if the deviation of the mutual direction of the 
places from the true meridian be allowed for, within 
much less. 

Thus we see that with very coarse and rude 
means of observation and measurement, it is not 
difficult to arrive at what may be termed a respec- 
table estimate (as contrasted with a mere guess) of 
the size of our own globe, which is our first step 
outwards into those distant regions which will 
next engage our attention. We need not, therefore, 
dwell on a multitude of intermediate attempts 
between that epoch and the year 1669, when Picard, 
under the auspices of the then newly constituted 
French Academy of Sciences, took up the subject 
in a truly scientific manner, and with means and 
appliances of a higher order. They all turned, of 
course, as every such estimate must do, on the more 
or less precise measurement of the length of a degree 
or a certain number of degrees of latitude on the 
earth’s surface. But the step which this measure 
of Picard inaugurated, is distinguished by the 
abandonment of the old methods of ascertaining 
such length, (viz. by simply measuring it as an 
itinerary distance by rods, or measuring chains, or 
by rolling wheels self-registering their own revolu- 
tions), and substituting for it the infinitely more 
precise one, which consists in the very careful 
measurement of a base line ; the extension from it, 
northward and southward, of a series of triangles, 
as above described; the ascertaining by accurate 
astronomical observations, the latitudes of the 
extreme points; and the taking account of the 
deviation from the true meridian of their mutual 
direction, by a systematic process of calculation 
grounded also on the astronomical determination 
of their bearings. From that to the present time, 
this process (in which consists ‘‘ geodesy” as distinct 
from mere mensuration and surveying) has been 
generally adopted, with continual improvement of 
the instruments used, increasing accuracy in all the 
requisite astronomical observations, and the adop- 
tion of a more and more perfect and refined system 
of computation for the ‘‘ reduction” of the observa- 
tions and calculation of the sides of the triangles, 
considered as lying not on a plane, but on a spherical 
surface, and ultimately (as we shall see) on a 
spheroidal one. It is not our object to dwell op 
these details, or to describe more minutely any one 
of the many operations of the kind which have 
been carried out or are still in progress in France, 
England, America, Prussia, Austria, Italy (but 
more especially and on the vastest scale in the 
Russian and in our own Indian Empire), and in the 
southern hemisphere at the Cape of Good Hope. 
We are only concerned here with the final con- 
clusions arrived at, and with the reasons on which 
they rest, and these are :— 

Ist. The length of a degree of the meridian, in 
whatever region of the earth it is measured, is very 
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nearly the same, nowhere varying from a general 
average by more than about one 200th part of its | 
amount. And from this it follows that the figure 
of the earth approaches exceedingly near to that of 
an exact sphere. For the length of such a degree 
is a measure of the curvature of the surface, it being 
evident that were any one to travel southward till 
the meridian altitude of the sun or a star was 

increased by one degree, he must have arrived at a 
place where the surface on which he stands is just 
one degree inclined to that at his starting point: so 
that in walking on he is at that moment pursuing a 
|| course deviating by one degree from the direction 

of his outset. Now this deviation from a straight 
|| course is our idea of curvature. The curvature of 
|| each geographical meridian then is very nearly the 
|| same everywhere. In other words, the earth is 
|| very nearly asphere. The average length of a degree 
|| of its circumference is 364,578 English feet. 

2nd. Though nearly, the degrees are not precisely 
equal. In all geographical longitudes the degrees of 
|| latitude are found to increase in length in going 
|| from the equator towards the poles. An increase 
| in the length of a degree indicates a less amount of 
|| curvature. The earth’s surface is therefore less 
|| curved, or less convex—that is, flatter—as we 
approach its poles on all sides from the equator. 
Its form then is elliptical, or oblate, and its polar 
|| diameter somewhat shorter than its equatorial. 
From the most recent calculations (those of Captain 
Clarke, founded on a general assemblage of all the 
measured arcs) it results that their difference is one 
292nd part of the former. 

3rd. That the length of its polar diameter is 
|| 41,707,796 British imperial standard feet, which is 
|| within a single furlong of 500,500,000 such inches. 

Hence it follows, that if we were to increase all 
our imperial standard measures, each by one precise 
thousandth part,* and designate the measures so 
increased by the epithet geometrical instead of 
imperial ; a geometrical inch would be the exact 
500,000,000th part; a rod of fifty such inches 
the exact 10,000,000th part of the earth’s polar 
axis; and one of twenty-five such (which might be 
called A GEOMETRICAL CUBIT) the 10,000,000th part 
of its polar semi-axis: that is to say, if we dis- 
regard so insignificant an error as a furlong upon 
8000 miles, or one part in 64,000. 

It follows, moreover, as may be verified by any 
one who will make the calculation, that if we 
consent to disregard so trifling an error as one part 
|| in 8000, one cubic geometrical foot of distilled water 
|| at our standard temperature weighs exactly 1000 
|| of our actual imperial ounces, and is exactly filled 
by 100 of our actwal imperial half-pints.+ 

Having thus exhibited the connection between 





* I have before me for ordinary use two foot rules, 
both bought at mom shops, and not the worse for 


wear, which differ by more than this amount. 

+ The deviation of the actual French litre and gramme 
from their true theoretical values, is more than three 
times as great, being one part in 2730. 





our ordinary measures of length, weight, and capa- 
city, and the dimensions of the globe we inhabit (a 
connection of singular felicity, when we consider 
the simplicity of the numerical relations), we are 
prepared to take a further step, and, by using the 
diameter of the earth itself as a base-line, carry ou 
the same principle of triangulation into our solar 
and planetary system. In this, the natural unit, 
that to which astronomers have agreed with one 
accord to refer all its dimensions, is the mean or 
average distance of the earth from the sun, or the 
semi-axis of the ellipse which it describes about 
that luminary. 

The way in which a knowledge of this distance is 
obtained being very fully described in our articles 
on ‘‘The Sun” and on ‘‘ Comets” (Goop Worps, 
for 1863, pp. 275 and 479),* it is unnecessary to 
repeat the explanations there given. The use 
which may be made of Venus as a stepping-stone 
on the way towards the great centre of our system, 
however, is there rather alluded to than explained, 
so that a few words on this subject will not be out 
of place here, The interval between Venus and 
the earth when nearest, is not-more than one-fourth 
of the sun’s distance, and its angular displacement 
when seen from opposite extremities of a diameter 
of our globe, therefore, four times as great as the 
sun’s. Venus, however, is invisible in this situa- 
tion, except on those very rare occasions (occurring 
at intervals alternating between eight years and 
upwards of a century) on which it passes between 
us and the sun, and is seen as a round black spot 
on its disc. In this state of things the face of the 
sun itself serves as a screen on which the planet is 
seen projected, and its circular outline serves as a 
celestial line of reference, across which the planct is 
seen to ‘‘ transit,” as it would across wires fixed in 
the focus of a telescope, or rather as it would across 
the circular outline of what astronomers call a 
‘*ring micrometer.” The sun itself is thus trans- 
formed for the time into an astronomical instru- 
ment of that description, freed by nature from all 
the sources of fluctuation and instability which 
affect our instruments. And the whole observation 
is reduced to determining the precise moments of 
time at which the foremost and hindmost borders 
of the planet cross this ring (which they do in a 
very leisurely manner), leaving the apparent dis- 
placement of the planet on the sun’s disc to sub- 
sequent calculation, on a comparison of reports 
from all the points of observation selected. One- 
fourth of the advantage arising from its proximity, 
it is true, is lost, by the sun itself sharing to that 
extent in the displacement of the planet; but 
enough remains to give this a superiority over every 
other method of measuring the.sun’s distance. 

Taking as the general conclusion for that distance 
which we must at present rest in, that assigned in 





* A very unfortunate erratum exists in one of the 
numbers in p. 479, col. 1, line 52, of this last-mentioned 
article.—For 16,071, read 6,071, All the other numbers 
are right. 
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our article last cited, viz., 91,718,000 imperial (or | 
91,626,282 geometrical) miles, we find it equivalent | 


to 23,222 polar semi-diameters of the earth, or ten 
million times that number of GEOMETRICAL CUBITS 
of twenty-five geometrical inches each. 

Our next step is to the fixed stars, within whose 
sphere modern science has at length made good a 
footing, secure, though somewhat unsteady for the 
present, In conformity with the same principle of 
procedure, we here rest as our base of operations on 
|| our last and greatest accessible measured length, 
'| viz., the diameter of the earth’s annual orbit, a 
\| base line of 183,000,000 miles, which, as the orbit 
|| is very nearly circular, presents itself (in some 
situation or other across it) perpendicularly to a 
line joining the sun and any selected star, so as to 
be seen unforeshortened from the star. As the 
earth at half-yearly intervals passes alternately 
from one to the other extremity of such a dia- 
meter, the visual line by which the star is seen will 
undergo a semi-annual displacement to and fro to 
the amount of the apparent (angular) breadth of 
the orbit as it would be seen by a spectator in the 
star. And this, in its equivalent form of annual 
displacement, is the angle astronomers have to 
measure for the. purpose in question. One would 
naturally suppose that so enormous a magnitude 
would be something conspicuous from amy distance 
short. of the fabulous, and that here at least we 
should have something to deal with palpable to 
very moderate means of observation. Pent up and 
‘‘chafing within the narrow limit of the world” 
the astronomer in his measurement of the sun’s 
distanee might complain in the words which the 
poet puts into the mouth of the great conqueror 
of antiquity of restricted elbow-room. Usivg the 
world itself as a means of transport, and thus 
enabled to commence anew on so vast a scale, he 
|| might expect to find “ample room and verge 
| enough” for his operations. Quite the contrary ! 
The earth seen from the sun would appear as large 
as the globe of Saturn at its medium distance does 
to us—a very conspicuous object in a moderately 
good telescope. A globe large enough to fill the 
earth’s orbit would appear to a spectator placed in 
the nearest fixed star, hardly larger than the third 
satellite of Jupiter as seen from the earth, which 
requires a very good telescope to be perceived to 
have any size at all. 

Two methods only have been devised by which 
this annual or parallactic displacement (as it is tech- 
nically called by astronomers) * can be ascertained. 
The first consists in determining the exact situation 
which its direction in space holds at all times of the 
year in relation to some plane and to some line in 
that plane which we have reason to consider as fixed, 
or at all events of whose movements (exceedingly 
small in amount) we can render an exact account. 
Such a plane is that in which the earth revolves 





* What is technically called parallaz, is only the hai 
of the total annual apparent p A. nanny , v 





round the sun, or the ecliptic, and such a line that 
of the equinoxes, and the astronomical process em- 
ployed is that by which the two elements techni- 
cally called the longitude and latitude of the star 
are determined. This is in effect the process by 
which all celestial charts are constructed and cata- 
logues of stars made. Only for this purpose the 
observations require to be made with the very best 


instruments, with the minutest attention to every |! 


thing which can affect their precision, and with the 
most rigorous application of an innumerable host of 
‘* corrections,” some large, some small, but of which 
the smallest, neglected or erroneously applied, would 
be quite sufficient to overlay and conceal from view 
the minute quantity we are in search of. To give 
some idea of the delicacies which have to be attended 
to im this inquiry, it will suffice to mention that 
the stability not only of the instruments used and 
the masonry which supports them, but of the very 
rock itself on which it is fomnded, is found to be 
subject to annual fluctuations capable of seriously 
affecting the result. So that it is only when aftera 
series of observations continued for several years it 
is found that one star appears to be subject to a 
regularly recurring annual displacement, such as 
that which the earth's orbital motion might cause, 
and others in its near neighbourhood show no signs 
of it, we can accept the double conclusion that the 
one is and the others are not, at a measurable 
distance. 

As the ancients had no knowledge of the earth’s 
motion, so they could have had no conception of 
this annual displacement of the stars or of their 
‘* parallax.” Tycho Brahe who rejected the Coper- 
nican system, might perhaps have been led to do so 
from his not having been able to perceive any such 
displacement of the pole star, which, from the rude- 
ness of his means of observation, he could not 
possibly have done. Much more lately, in the 
latter years of the 17th and beginning of the 18th 
centuries, the attention of many eminent astrono- 
mers was drawn, in consequence of the improvements 
then introduced in the construction of astronomical 
instruments, to a regularly reeurring annual displace- 
ment of certain stars observed by them to a very 
considerable amount, which was at first supposed to 
be parallax, but which proved to be what is now 
called ‘‘ aberration,” and to be common to all the 
stars ; and whenthis was recognized finally by Bradley 
as a result of the motion of light, the idea of a 
measurable ‘‘ parallax” was abandoned in despair, 
to be revived again by Dr. Brinkley in 1810; who 
from his observations with a very fine circle in the 
Royal Observatory of Dublin thought he had de- 
tected a parallax of 1" in the bright star Lyra (cor- 
responding to am annual displacement of 2"). This 
however proved to be illusory ; and it was not till the 
year 1839 that Mr. Henderson, having returned 
from filling the situation of Astronomer Royal at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and discussing a series of obser- 
vations made there with a large ‘‘mural circle’ 
of the bright star « Centauri, was enabled to 
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announce as a positive fact the existence of a mea- 


confirmed with a very trifling correction by the ob- 
servations of his successor, Sir T. Maclear. 

The parallax thus assigned to « Centauri is so 
very nearly a whole second im amount (0”°98) that 
|| we may speak of it as such. Jt corresponds to a 
| distance from the sun of 206,265 times that of the 

sun from the earth, which, as we have already seen, 
| is itself 23,222 polar semi-axes of the latter, thus 

making a total of 4,789,880,000 such semi-axes (or 

10,000,000 times that number of geometrical cubits) 
| equivalent to 18,918,000,000,000 (nearly nineteen 

billions) of British statute miles. Its near neigh- 
| bour 8 of the same constellation and other stars 
| .adjacent exhibit no such annual displacement, and 
| are therefore beyond the reach of our measurement. 
|| Such, then, is the length of the sounding-line with 
|| which we have first touched bottom in the attempt 
|| to fathom the great abyss of the sidereal heavens. 
| At such a distance, the vast globe filling the earth’s 
| orbit, above spoken of, would be covered from sight 

















i| eye.* 

The other mode in which this great question has 
been approached is to select for inquiry bright stars, 
which have in their immediate vicinity, so near as 
to be seen with them at the same time in the same 
telescope, two or three other very much smaller 
ones, and without troubling ourselves to determine 

| their absolute places in the heavens (so throwing 
overboard the enormous difficulties which, as we 
have seen, that determination to a sufficient pre- 
cision presents), confine ourselves to what may be 
called a microscopic examination and- mapping 
down of the relative distances and situations of 
these stars inter se. Repeating this at all seasons of 
the year, we are enabled to ascertain whether the 
large star maintains steadily the same invariable 
position among the smaller ones, or is affected by 
any movements of which they do not partake. 
There is a general primd facie probability that the 
| brighter stars are nearer than very faint ones, and, 
near objects being more displaced than distant ones 
by the spectator’s change of place, the large star m 
the case supposed would appear, by the effect of 
parallax, to move to and fro among the smaller 
ones, or rather to describe annually a minute 
ellipsis among them, the exact counterpart, equal 
in size and similar in the situation of its longer and 
shorter diameters, to that into which the earth’s 
orbit itself would be seen projected by the effect of 
perspective from the star. Now no casual move- 
ment, or one arising from any other physical cause, 
could be mistaken for such a motion as this. For, 
not to mention the completion of the revolution in 
an exact year, the two diameters of the ellipse 
ought to stand to each other in a eertain definite 
and calculable proportion known beforehand, and, 
moreover, the longer ought to be situated in a 





parallel of latitude, and the shorter in a circle of 


surable parallax for that star, a result since fully | longitude passing through the star. 


There is a star, the 6)st of Flamsteed’s list, of 
those in the Constellation Cygnus—a star far, how- 
ever, from conspicuous for its brightness, being only 
of the fifth magnitude, but which, for a reason pre- 
sently to be mentioned, was suspected to be nearer 
than the generality of the stars. This star was 
subjected by the late Professor Bessel to the exami- 
nation above described between the years 1834 and 
1838, and the result of his examination (made public 
by a singular coincidence a few days before the 
announcement of Professor Henderson’s discovery) 
was such as to leave no doubt of the reality of its 
parallax, to the amount (as slightly corrected by a 
further continuance of his observations) of 0-35. 
Later astronomers,” going over the same ground, 
with more perfeet instruments and improved prac- 
tice in this very delicate process of observation, 
have found a somewhat larger result—stated by 
one at 0" °57, and by another at 0"°51—so that we 


| may take it at 0"°54, corresponding to somewhat 
| by a human hair held at twenty-five feet from the | 


less than twice the distance of « Centauri, or to 
374,320 solar distances, which light would require 
about eight years and four months to travel over. 

It cannot be supposed that results like these 
would be accepted without undergoing the most 
severe scrutiny and receiving confirmation from 
further and coutinued observation. They have 
received it, and (with exception of those subsequent 
corrections in tht: numerical values which we have 
noticed and included in the above statement) they 
remain intact, and rank among the well-established 
facts of astronomy. Moreover, numerous other 
stars have been subjected to examination, some by 
one, some by the other method. And the result 
is not a little surprising. Up to the present 
time, out of all the stars examined, only a very 
few exhibit any distinctly measurable amount of 
parallax. The list hitherto accumulated consists’ 
only of about ten or at most adozen. Of these a 
Centauri, in the southern hemisphere, is the nearest. 
It is a fine star of the first magnitude, the third or 
fourth in brightness of all the sidereal host. This 
is our next neighbour. On the other hand, Sirius, 
the brightest of all the stars, and Lyra (next to 
Sirius, one of the four most conspicuous stars in our 
hemisphere) stand low in the order of proximity. 
This, of course, only proves that among the stars 
there exists a very wide range of absolute brightness, 
but by no means invalidates the strong d priori 
reasons for admitting distance as a very important 
element im determining their relative apparent 
brightness. 

But how, it will be asked, came such a seemingly 
insignificant object as this No. 61 to be selected for 
examination at all, to the exclusion or postpone- 
ment of so many more conspicuous? We reply, 
by reason of its large apparent proper motion. 
None of the stars we see maintains quite the 





* Supposing the pupil reduced to a point. 
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same relative situation among its compeers. It 
would be strange if it did. Unless nailed to the 
celestial vault and carried round with it, such a 
thing is not to be supposed. In the total absence 
then of any information as to the velocity or direc- 
tion of the real motions, we can only presume that 
such as appear to move fastest are nearest. The 
fact may be otherwise, but such at least is the 
prima facie presumption. Now, while the stars in 
general exhibit an annual apparent proper motion 
averaging less than a second per annum, these two 
61 Cygni and « Centauri, are carried annually from 
their places, by movements apparently rectilineal 
of 5":3 and 3"°6 respectively : motions which would 
carry them away from their places through a space 
equal to the moon’s apparent diameter in 339 and 
499 years respectively. In point of fact, we find 
that they are nearer, so that a part at least of their 
great apparent motions is owing to proximity. 

Such a uniformly progressive change of place 
complicates apparently, but not really, the micro- 
scopic process we have described, Being accurately 
known by long continued observation, both in 
amount and direction, its effect in displacing the 
star among its neighbours is easily taken account of 
and allowed for. The combination of these two 
motions, the one real and rectilinear, and the 
other apparent and elliptic, will be readily under- 
stood from the accompanying diagram, where ab, be, 








Fig. 1. 


ed represent the former continued for three years ; 
¢, f, g, the ellipses described in those years in 
virtue of the latter in the direction of the arrows, 
and 4 ik the sort of undulating line apparently 
described in virtue of them both going on together. 

But, besides this, the two stars in question are 
remarkable in another way. They are both con- 
spicuous DOUBLE STARS, and have been long watched 
with especial interest. by reason of the two indi- 
viduals of which each respectively consists standing 
to each other in the relation of sun and planet or 
planet and satellite. Not only do they keep close 
company with each other in their journey through 
space by a common proper motion, but while so 
journeying together they revolve about each other 
or about their common centre of gravity in regular 
elliptic orbits under the influence of that very same 
law of gravitation which retains the planets in their 
circulation round the sun. They are, therefore, 
at the same distance from us, and therefore both 


| ments, the larger real, and the smaller apparent or 
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[Edited by 
equally and similarly apparently displaced by 
parallax; so that each of them, microscopically 
watched, appears to describe the same minute 
annual parallactic ellipse above spoken of. This 
must not be confounded with the elliptic orbit the 
two stars describe about each other. That is on a 
far vaster scale, and requires many years for its 
completion. It is to the dimensions of these and 
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Fig. 2. 


similar orbits described by others of those wonder- 
ful bodies, the double stars, about each other, that 
we have now to turn our attention, thus opening 
another chapter in the history of sidereal mensura- 
tion. The mode in which these two elliptic move- 


parallactic, are combined together or superposed, 
and the sort of undulating line apparently described 
by either star in consequence, will easily be under- 
stood by a glance at Fig. 2. 

Assiduous observation, aided by a powerful and 
not very complicated system of calculation, has 
enabled astronomers to assign in a great many 
instances with considerable precision the true forms 
of these orbits as distinguished from those in which, 
by the effect of perspective (owing to their oblique 
presentation to our sight), they appear; to state 
the amount of that obliquity, and the situation in | 
space of the planes in which they revolve, and the | 
number of years required to complete their revolu- | 
tion. Among them occurs every variety of form | 
(always elliptic), from the nearly circular one of the | 

| 





planetary, to the extravagantly long ellipsis of the 
cometary orbits; every variety of oblique presen- 
tation, from a plane passing nearly or quite edge- 
ways through the eye of the spectator to one nearly | 
perpendicular to the visual line; and every length | 
of period, from thirty years up to many centuries. 

The only element about which in the great majority || 
of cases we are left in complete uncertainty, is the 
actual size of the orbit, which cannot become known 
till the distance of the star is ascertained. For our 
present purpose then we must confine our attention 
to those of which at present the distance is known. 
The two just spoken of present a striking con- 
trast. The revolution of the two stars of « Centauri 
is performed in about seventy-eight years. Their 
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orbit is a very elongated ellipse, decidedly cometary 
in its character, and its presentation to our sight 
so nearly edgeways, that the two stars at present 
almost occult or cover one another, though when 
at their greatest distance from each other, they 
would appear, if viewed perpendicularly, nearly 

thirty seconds apart. The other requires about 
| 514 years for a complete revolution. Its orbit is 
| nearly circular, and its presentation to our view 
nearly perpendicular, so that we see the distance 
between the two stars unforeshortened, and so seen 
it measures almost exactly sixteen seconds, or a 
| little less than the average apparent diameter of the 
| globe of Saturn. Now we have already seen that 
| inthe former case the distance between the earth 


| and sun would appear under an angle of 1" and in 


the latter 0"°54, whence it is easy to conclude that 
the mean distance of the stars from each other, or 
the semi-axes of their orbits, are, in the former case 
| about 15, and in the latter about 29% times that 
distance. The former orbit would be contained 
between those of Saturn and Uranus: the latter 
| is about the size of that of Neptune. 

In such orbits, then, gyrating round each other 
| —not in the subordinate relation of sun and planet, 
| but as compeers in dignity and on the equal footing 
| of regal splendour ; communicating to each other 

we know not what benefits, and bound on we know 

not what errand,—are these wonderful sidereal 
| eouples journeying onward through space at the 
| respective rates of 920,000 and 2,500,000 miles per 
| diem at the very least: for such would be their 
proper motions were we sure that they are not fore- 
| shortened by oblique presentation to our line of sight! 

An interesting, and what to many of our readers 

will probably appear a very unexpected, conclusion 
follows from this determination of the distance of 
| these stars, conjoined with the knowledge so obtained 
of the periodic times of their orbital motion. It 
enables us to weigh them, that is, to state in numbers 
, the proportion which the total ponderable mass or 
|| amount of gravitating matter of the two stars of 
| either couple bears to that of the sun, and therefore 
as @ necessary consequence to that of our own globe, 
| and ultimately (if we choose to luxuriate in the long 
| array of figures in which such a calculation would 
| land us) to our British standard ounce, of which this 
|| our globe is equivalent to about 210 quadrillions.* 
| It is an elementary proposition in physical as- 
| tronomy that the time in which two masses so con- 
| nected into a system by their mutual attraction, re- 
| volve about each other in elliptic orbits, depends 








| _ * Adopting that nomenclature which calls 1 followed 
| by 6 ciphers a million, by 12 a billion, by 18 a trillion, 
| and by 24 a quadrillion. “For the weight of our globe in 
| tons (5852 trillions), see Herschel’s ‘‘ Physical Geogra- 
py. 2nd edit. sect. 5. The elastic forces with which 
| Mr. Baily, in his repetitions of the celebrated ‘‘ Cavendish 


| Experiment” (from which this estimate of the weight 
| of our globe is concluded), compared that weight, varied 
| from less than one 29,000th part of a grain in some ex- 
peaente to one 2500th in others! The result, however, 
eing corroborated in various ways, is received without 
hesitation. 
V—33 














only on the sum of their masses or weights, and on 
the length of the elliptic relative orbit, and not at all 
on its breadth, and is therefore the same as if the 
orbit were circular, i.c., as if the two masses were 
retained constantly at the same distance from each 
other, viz., that which we have called their mean 
distance, and which, as we have seen in the cases 
before us, are respectively in round numbers fifteen 
and thirty times that of the sun from the earth. 

Jt is an equally elementary conclusion from the 
theory of gravitation, and was long since demon- 
strated by Newton, that, so far as the time of re- 
volution is concerned, it is unimportant in what 
proportions the sum of the masses or the entire 
ponderable matter of the system is distributed 
between the two, the distance being unaltered. 
That time, therefore, would remain unaltered, if 
all the ponderable matter but a single pound were 
collected in one of them, and that pound circulated 
about it as the earth does about the sun. Here, 
then, we have the case stated over again, with only 
the difference of times and distances, which, in our 
article on ‘‘The Sun,” already referred to (vol. iv. 
p. 276), served us to show how we might arrive at a 
knowledge of the sun’s mass, and to calculate that 
mass. Substitute in the reasoning there explained 
for one year 78 or 514 years, and for the sun’s | 
distance respectively fifteen and thirty times that 
distance, and the result, in place of the mass of the 
sun, will furnish us with the total or joint masses of 
the two stars in the one or the other of these two 
sidereal combinations or ‘‘binary systems” re- 
spectively. We shall not trouble our readers with 
the calculation: suffice it to state the result, viz., 
that the joint mass in question, in the former pair 
(that in the Centaur), is about }},—a little mere 
than half that of the sun, or equal to 198,000 
earths, and in the latter (in the Swan), about ¥; of |. 
the sun, equivalent to 36,000 earths. 

Beyond the distances of these two remarkable 
sidereal combinations, our grasp becomes less and 
less assured as we push forward into space. Re- 
markably enough, Sirius and Arcturus, the two 
brightest stars visible in our hemisphere, stand 
barely within the limits of any estimation ap- || 
proaching to certainty,—the former being between || 
six and seven, the latter about eight, times the || 
distance of our nearest neighbour in the Centaur. 
At the distance thus assigned to Sirius, our sun (if 
any faith can be placed in photometry) would 
appear as a star hardly of the sixth magnitude— 
invisible, therefore, to the ordinary unassisted eye ; 
and it would require four hundred such suns con- 
centered into one to send us the light which that 
superb star actually does, supposing none lost or || 
extinguished in traversing so enormous a distance : 
a journey which it would take more than twenty 
years to accomplish! We speak here only of the 
proportion between the lights of the two bodies ; 
but this can give no indication of that between 
either their magnitudes or their weights or masses, 
since the intrinsic splendour of the surface cf the 
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one may, for anything we can tell, exceed that of 
the other in any proportion. As to the proportion 
between the masses, however, a very unexpected 
prospect of being able to ascertain it ere many 
years shall have elapsed, and even of forming some- 
| thing like a rude estimate of it already, has quite 
recently opened to us: the history of which may serve 
to show what persevering industry will accomplish 
in apparently the most hopeless lines of inquiry. 

Sirius, as the most conspicuous of the stars, has 
been watched by all astronomers with the utmost 
assiduity as the principal of the great landmarks of 
their science; the chief of their list of ‘‘funda- 
mental stars”; those to which every observer of 
| necessity resorts to test the stability of his instru- 
ments, the rates of his clocks, and every condition 
which gives precision to his observations. It has 
long been known, like most and probably all the 
other stars, not to be absolutely fixed in the 
heavens, but subject to what we have above 
described as a ‘‘proper motion,” or slow pro- 
gressive movement proper to itself as an indi- 
vidual: smaller indeed than those already specified 
in its appareut amount, but by no means incon- 
siderable, being suflicient to displace it by about 
two minutes in angle or one-fifteenth part of the 
apparent diameter of the moon per ceniury: corre- 
sponding at the distance of the star to no less an 
amount of actual linear travel than 1,900,000 miles 
per diem. This movement, in the absence of all 
apparent reason to the contrary, was of course pre- 
sumed to be uniform and rectilineal; but as instru- 
ments improved, observations became more exact, 
and their calculation more scrupulous and refined, 
this became at first doubtful, and at length demon- 
strably untrue. Not to dwell on the steps of the 
proof, it became apparent that the visible path of 
the star, mapped down from year to year and from 
century to century, is not a straight line, but is 
affected by a small and regularly recurring wndula- 
tion, alternately carrying it to a small distance 
above and below the medial line, similar to those 
represented in Fig. 1: the performance of one 
complete undulation occupying about 49: years, 
and the excursions to and fro ou either side of the 
medial line being about one-sixtieth part of the 
linear distance passed over in the same interval. 

It was impossible to ascribe this phenomenon (as 
in the case of our star in the Swan) to parallax. 
Were this its origin, the undulations (as above 
explained) would be annual, instead of extending 
over a period of nearly fifty years ; and moreover 
that cause of apparent motion was taken account 
of in the investigation, in a manner we need 
not here explain. The only other, and in the 
then state of knowledge a very obvious, way of 
accounting for it, was to ascribe these anomalous 
movements to the attraction of an unseen com- 
panion; in other words, to consider Sirius as in 
reality a ‘‘ double star,” its companion being either 
a non-luminous body, and in the nature rather of a | 
planet than an associated sun, or, if luminous, so 





feebly so as to be lost in the rays of Sirius itself, 
which, in powerful telescopes, is of dazzling bright- 
ness. Accordingly, Professor Peters, to whom we 
owe this interesting investigation, proceeded (by 
steps which we could not possibly make clear to our 
readers, and which indeed only expertsin mathematical 
calculation can follow) to compute the relative orbit 
of the pair on the theory of gravitation, and thence 
to ascertain, not their mutual distance from each 
other—for that necessarily then remaiued uncertain 
—but that of Sirius itself from their common centre 
of gravity. For this he found an apparest angular || 
measure, of 2"°4, corresponding to abowé 16} times 
the distance of the earth from the sun; and calcu- 
lating on his final result, the observed anomalous 
deviations from uniform rectilinear motion were || 
found to be satisfactorily accounted for. 
It is now time, however, to mention what, to 
render our explanation more simple, we have 
hitherto kept out of view, viz., that all the forego- 
ing calculations were directed only to that part of 
the ‘‘ proper motion” of Sirius which carries it in || 
the direction of a parallel to the earth’s equator, or, 
as it is technically called, ‘‘in right ascension.” IE || 
that movement were coincident in direction with 
such a parallel, there would remain nothing further |! 
to explain. Butsuch is notthecase. It is oblique, 
and may therefore be regarded as composed of two || 
movements,—the one along that parallel (in right | 
ascension), the other perpendicular to it, or, as it is 
technically called, ‘‘in declination.” Now these 
movements admit of a distinct and separate exami- 
nation, and it is clear that, if both do not agree in 
indicating the same kind of undulation and the || 
same identical period, the explanation so afforded in || 
what may be called one half of the phenomenon is || 
at variance with that of the other. Mr. Peters left 
this other half untouched ; but very recently that 
also has been examined by an American computist, 
Mr. Safford, on the same principles ; and the result 
is that the orbital motion, which accounts for the 
one set of movements, gives at the same time a || 
sufficiently satisfactory explanation of the other. 
Here, then, we are furnished with another 
example like that afforded by the grand discovery 
of the planet Neptune by the calculations of 
Adams and Leverrier. The existence of a celestial 
body not seen and not before known to exist, has 
been revealed to us, and its orbit computed by 
the simple application of mathematical calculation 
grounded upon observed irregularities in the move- 
ments of one already well known. 
The parallel of the cases promises to be still closer. 
Neptune, as is well known, was immediately sought || 
and found in the place assigned to it by the caleu- 
lation. In January, 1862, Mr. Alvan Clark, an || 
eminent optician of New York, turning on Sirius 
a fine telescope of his own construction, noticed || 
extremely near to it a minute star which had eluded 
all former observation. This may be the body in 
question. There is even some reason to suppose it || 
is. Its apparent situation is stated to be at least not 
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| such as to be incompatible with such a connection. 

| Its real existence has been verified, and its apparent 
|| distance from Sirius measured, and found to be 
|| about seven seconds, corresponding (if seen unfore- 
shortened) to about forty-seven times the distance 
| of the sun from the earth. 

Another beautiful specimen of these binary side- 
real systems is presented by the star No. 70 in 
| Flamsteed’s list of those in the constellation Ophi- 
|| uchus, and therefore cited as 70 Ophiuchi. The 
| ellipse described by the stars of this pair (the one a 
| star of the fourth, the other of the sixth, magnitude) 
| has been determined with much care and every proba- 
|| bility of considerable precision. The period of their 
mutual circulation may be stated at about ninety-six 
|| years, and the semiaxis of their mutual ellipse in 
| angular measure at 4"°8. Of this elegant couple 
| the parallax has been ascertained by M. Kriiger, 
|| from observations made in 1858 and 1859, at 0°16. 
|| And from these data he concludes in the very same 
way :—First, their distance from our own system 
|| (1,272,000 semi-diameters of the earth’s orbit); 
|| second, the mean distance of the stars from each 
|| other (304 such semi-diameters, so that here also 
|| their relative orbit is nearly equal to that of Nep- 
|| tune); and, third, the total mass (equivalent to 
| 325 times that of the sun). 


Shall we spread our wings for a farther flight—to | 


|| the region of the nebule? For such an excursion 


| we are hardly yet prepared. Our present reach 
extends, as we have seen, only to a very few of our 


| nearest neighbours among the stars; a class of 
bodies which we have every reason to believe form 
|| with our own sun a system—to us a universe—but 
|| which, removed to the distance of the nebule, would 
|| appear perhaps as one of them. Moreover, it is not 
|| wings, but a resting-place for the sole of our foot 
|| that we want. If we knew in what orbit the sun 
| itself is moving (for that it moves is certain, and 
| with no trifling speed), and if human observations 
|| were to endure till it had completed half a circuit 
| in that vast orbit—then indeed we should have esta- 
| blished a new base-line from whose extremities the 
| parallax of the nearest nebula might become 
| sensible. Failing this, we must rest content with 
| such probable indications as we can glean from 
|| other sources. 

| There is one which can hardly fail to strike any 
| one who does not reject altogether from his philo- 
sophy the consideration of design and purpose in 
the construction of the frame of nature. In their 
orbits round the sun, the earth and other planets 
carry round with them satellites retained in their 
orbits by gravitation to their primaries. These 
orbits, though very sensibly disturbed by the sun’s 
|| attraction, are yet in no case so much so as to 
|| hazard in the smallest degree the stability of these 
|| Miniature planetary systems, or in the lapse of even 
indefinite ages to produce any very material change 
| in their relations to their primaries or to each other. 
The enormous distance which separates the sun 
from the nearest fixed star affords a still more com- 





plete guarantee against the possibility of any dis- 
turbance of the planetary movements by their 
attraction, and may not unnaturally be considered 
as so intended. A continuance of the same system 
of precaution (if we may venture on the use of such 
a word) against external influence, into the mutual 
relations of sidereal systems might therefore lead us 
to expect that the intervals between them would at 
least bear some very large proportion to the extent 
of each. That there exist instances of nebule 
which appear to be bound together by a kind of 
companionship similar to that of the double stars 
does not in the least invalidate this on a general 
conclusion. Here, however, figures avail us nothing. 
Nor can it be necessary, after what has been already 
said, to stimulate our imaginations to any further 
effort to grasp and comprehend distances and magni. 
tudes inconceivable by man. Suffice it that in the 
dim glimpse thus caught of an immensity of mate- 
rial existence stretching outward by steps con- 
tinually more and more gigantic, we carry with us 
not a mere general impression, but a well-founded 
conviction grounded on an induction from observed 
facts of measurement and computation, that the 
same mechanical laws at least, the same relation 
between matter, force, and motion as those we see in 
action around us, prevail in the uttermost regions of 
space, and regulate, there as here, the evolutions of 
the systems disseminated through it. In the endless 
variety of combination exhibited among the double 
stars too (to say nothing of a multitude of other 
phenomena, less clearly intelligible,. which the 
sidereal heavens present, and to which our subject 
has not led us to refer), we trace the same inex- 
haustible fecundity of design realized and embodied 
in the same unity of workmanship which in this 
our planetary system we find luxuriating in so 
surprising a variety of forms, magnitudes, and 
mutual relations among its primaries, satellites, 
rings, comets, and asteroids. 

Is the material universe finite or infinite? The 
question is as old as Aristotle; and the answer, 
though unanswerable, never yet convinced mortal 
man. A material universe must consist of material 
objects, each individual of which, being a really 
existing thing, must possess that attribute of all 
real existing things, place. Every two objects then, 
be they where they will at any certain moment of 
time, mark two definite places, and the distance 
between them, or the straight line joining them, has 
two definite terminations. It is not therefore infinite 
in length, but finite, ie, terminated. Now an 
assemblage of objects, every two of which are dis- 
tant from each other by a finite interval, cannot be 
infinite in extent. The speculation is unprofitable 
enough in itself, and.the difficulty it involves turns 
on the mental substitution of a positive and con- 
ceivable notion of ‘the infinite” for the purely 
negative and utterly inconceivable one which it 
carries with it into all matters where the term is 
employed in its logical sense. Our only reason 
for at all alluding to it is, that to ws, practically 
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speaking, the material universe must be regarded as 
infinite, seeing that we can perceive no reason which 


that principle of systematic subordination which we 
have already traced to a certain extent, and which 
combines in its fullest conception a unity of plan 
and a singleness of result with an unlimited multi- 
plicity of subordinated individuals, groups, systems, 
and families of systems. Thus it by no means 
follows that all those objects which stand classed 
under the general designation of ‘‘nebule” or 
‘‘clusters of stars,” and of which the number 
already known amounts to upwards of five thou- 
sand, are objects (looked upon from this point of 
view) of the same order. Among those dim and 
mysterious existences, which only a practised eye, 
aided by a powerful telescope, can pronounce to be 
something different from minute stars, may, for any- 
thing we can prove to the contrary, be included 
systems of a higher order than that which compre- 
hends all our nebule (properly such) reduced by 
immensity of distance to the very last limit of 
visibility. And this conception, we may remark, 
affords something like a reasonable answer to those 
| who have assumed an imperfect transparency of the 
celestial spaces on the ground that, but for some 
such cause, the whole celestial vault ought to blaze 


| 


can place any bounds to the further extension of | 


with solar splendour, seeing that in no direction of 
the visual ray, if continued far enough, would it 
fail to meet with a star. Such would no doubt be 
the case were all space occupied by stars dissemi- 
nated through it uniformly, i.e., so that the same 
number of stars should in every region be comprised 
in the same space. But no such consequence would 


we have been here describing : a position, however, 
with whose demonstration (founded on the very 


progression) we shall not trouble our readers. 
possibly appear irrelevant. But it must be remem- 
bered that it is Lignt, and the free communication 


of it from the remotest regions of the universe, which 


of a uniform and all-pervading energy—a mechanism 
almost beyond conception at once complex, minute, 


that movement, is propagated. Our evidence for 





| and is coextensive with the universe itself. 
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IN TWO 


PART I. (continued). 


CHAPTER III. 

WHEN, on a fearfully wet and foggy night—the 
sort of night which, dreary anywhere, is unutter- 
ably dreary in Glasgow—the five forlorn travellers 
reached Jessie’s home in Blythswood Square, they 
found that Mr. Raeburn had been five days absent 
from it—and, strange to say, that Maurice Wyvill 
had never made his appearance there at all! 

After that first hour of unspeakable dread, ensued 
days and weeks of slow suspense and dull misery ; 
lessened and relieved by accidental gleams of hope, 
for human nature can only endure a certain amount 
of pain, either temporarily throwing it off, or sinking 
under it entirely. For awhile the excitement kept 
them up somehow ; the perpetual uncertainty, the 
inquiries started in all directions, with no lack of 
ingenuity—or money either, for Uncle Raeburn 
came out then, generously and freely to a limit- 
less extent, as close-fisted Scotchmen, when once 
touched, continually do. And there was the 
sympathy of friends, nay, even of common ac- 
quaintances, roused into friendship by the piti- 
fulness of the story, which circulated far and 
wide, as such a mysterious and melancholy history 


| 


PARTS. 


| was sure to do, rousing up to light a number of 
| other stories, which people always hear of when | 
something similar happens to themselves. Common 


munity, where ‘“‘murder will out” however closely 
hid, and where any strange accident evokes uni- 
versal publicity,—yet many cases have happened, of 
individuals suddenly vanishing from the midst of 


swallowed them up—to be never heard of more. 


untimely grave,—to be smitten as by a thunder- 


sure, of some beloved one passing from the measur- 
able distance of a foreign land into the immeasur- 


the land unseen,—is actual happiness, compared to 
the calamity which befell the Wyvills and Raeburns 
—including Mr. Wyvill and Mr. Raeburn, no longer 
at variance now. 





The blow fell heavy upon each and all, but 








follow were the law of sidereal distribution such as || 


elementary properties of a decreasing geometrical || 


Such a speculation as this just mentioned may || 


alone can give, and does fully give us, the assurance || 


and powerful, by which that influence, or rather 


the existence of gravitation fails us beyond the || 
region of the double stars, or leaves us at best only || 
a presumption amounting to conviction in its favour. || 
But the argument for a unity of design and action || 
| afforded by light stands unweakened by distance, | 





the fact is not,—thank Heaven! in our civilised com- || 





friends and neighbours, with no likely reason for || 
their disappearance, no clue to their possible fate; 

slipping out of the whirl of ordinary life as com- || 
pletely as if the earth had opened her mouth and || 


Any who have undergone, or even come nigh || 
unto, such an agony, will acknowledge that to weep || 
over the saddest death-bed, to sit beside the most |) 


bolt with the tidings, mercifully made certain and 


able, yet, perchance, scarcely further distance of || 
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| heaviest uyon those who were expected to feel it 


least—Jessie and Richard. The former took it 
quietly at first—indeed throughout; Jessie was 
always quiet. But the colour faded, slowly and 
entirely, out of her pretty soft cheek ; her small figure 
grew thin and spare: she seemed within a few months 
—nay, a few weeks—to wither up into a little old 


| maid, who might have been any age between twenty 
| and forty. And so she remained—and remains still. 


For poor Dick, after the first excitement was 
over, when weeks, months, slipped by, and still 
Maurice was never heard of, he sank into the 


depression of utter repentance—say rather remorse, 
|| which is repentance with no hope of atonement. 
|| The last ‘‘unkind word,” which there was no 


unsaying now, and which perhaps had goaded 
Maurice on to that Glasgow journey in which, by 


|| some unknown means or other, he met his end, 
|| rested on the poor boy’s memory with a morbid 
'| weight. 
ever seemed to take it out of his mind: he seemed 


He harped upon it continually ; nothing 


to feel almost as if he, and none but he, had been 


|| the death of his brother. 


|| place of eldest and only son. 


As a matter of course, Richard now took the 
There was now no 
rivalry possible either at home or abroad, no 
jealousy of Maurice’s handsomer face or pleasanter 


|| manner,—the inexpressible charm which made him, 
| as is sure to be the case, more loved, because more 


| loveable. 


All these things were for ever passed 


|| away, and Richard would have given worlds to have 








had them back again in all their bitterness, if he 
could but have had Maurice also back once more. 
It is good sometimes to be absent—better still, 


| perhaps, to be dead—as regards our own imperfect- 


ness, and our equally imperfect friends. How they 
rise up and praise us for virtues we never pos- 
sessed, and benignly pardon us for sins we never 
committed! How tender over our memories grow 
those who, living, worried our lives out, and might 
do the same again if we were alive to-morrow! 
Ay, in spite of the poet’s touching verse—more 
touching thas true, perhaps— 
‘I thixk, in the lives of most women and men, 

There’s a time when all would grow smooth and even, 


If only the dead could find out when 
To return and be forgiven.’’ 


Rut whether he were dead or not, there was no 
need to forgive poor Maurice. In his short life of 
twenty years he had done little harm, and in his 
mysterious and terrible fate, any trifling faults he 
had were totally obscured and obliterated. He 
who, had he not been so suddenly and awfully 
snatched from among them, might have kept his 
place as an ordinarily good elder brother—full of 
failings, doubtless, but well-liked on the whole— 
was now exalted into a family idol. The sisters, 
who used to snub and scold him—the selfish father, 
who had neglected, almost ignored him—the brother, 
who had quarrelled with him, almost daily, and 
yet could never get on without him—now mourned 
fer Maurice with an anguish unrestrained, and wor- 





shipped him with a passionate love, the wilder and 
sadder that it came too late. 

There never seemed to enter the family mind— 
what crossed strangers’ minds, and mouths too, not 
seldom ; only, with the curious tenderness that any 
deep tragedy awakens in even the worldliest part 
of ‘‘the world,” nobody ever hinted it to the 
Wyvills themselves—that the lad might have been 
himself to blame in his disappearance. ‘That, 
having fallen under some sudden temptation, he 
might have committed some ill deed, which made 
him dread to meet his father’s face: or, with the 
mingled thoughtlessness and selfishness of his age, 
might have taken a fit of boyish adventurousness, 
and shipped himself off somewhere to America or 
Australia—just for fun. 

Of his being murdered there seemed far less pro- 
bability, seeing he had little or no morey about 
him. He had never appeared at the Glasgow Bank 
at all; and it was very unlikely any murder could 
have been committed, undiscovered, in that city, 
whither, with a fatal persistency, his family were 
convinced he had gone. They were the more 
settled in this belief by the additional evidence of 
the stoker of the Glasgow boat, who remembered— 
the captain remembered nothing—having that day 
spoken to a young gentleman—fair-haired and 
pleasant—who came and looked down into the 
engine-room ; as, with an agony of fond recollec- 
tion, they knew Maurice, who had a turn for 
machinery, was particularly fond of doing. 

So, in all their searching, they never searched, or 
only very superficially, the mountains round the 
cottage, or the spot on the hill-road where Diarmid 
Beg had encountered the lad—of which encounter 
the fisherman now spoke very charily, believing it 
to be the youth’s fetch and ‘‘no himself ava.” And 
when, in the midst of winter—which fell very early 
that year—the tidings came, slowly as tidings always 
do come to these remote Highland regions, that the 
poor young Englishman had never been seen more, 
Diarmid and his neighbours, slow to take in new 
ideas, and equally slow to put them together, 
merely shook their heads with, ‘‘Eh, but it’s 
awfu’!”—‘‘The bonnie lad!” but made no in- 
quiries of any kind. 

So, in a little while more, the mountains wrapped 
themselves in their grand familiar winter snows, 
and the storms swept over the little lone cottage on 
the shore, where the family of the Wyvills had 
spent that merry month. And at last, when hope 
was dying, almost dead in their hearts—though the 
girls still resolutely refused to put on mourning— 
they left Scotland, and all went home together to 
Wyvill Court—without Maurice. 

The strange story of the poor lost lad was talked 
of all that winter at Glasgow dinner-parties ; and 
Jessie Raeburn was pointed at in church or in the 
street—she never went anywhere else—as, ‘‘ Yon’s 
his cousin—his sweetheart some say.” 

But whether she was or was not Maurice’s 
‘‘sweetheart,” Jessie never betrayed, and nebody 
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knew. She lived her ordinary life, faithfully doing | girls were wholly dependent upon the heir. So | 


its duties: attending to her uncle, and keeping his 
large splendid house in order, neither sinking into 
bodily illness nor mental depression. Only people 
noticed—the few people whose society she shared— 
that the hall-bell never rang—the parlour-door 
never opened—the handful of post-letters never 
arrived—without Jessie Raeburn turning with a 
start and a slight tremble of expectation—as if even 
yet, though weeks grew into months, and months 
into years, she had not given up all hope, but was 
patiently waiting on for him who never came. 


PART IL 


CHAPTER I. 

Wrvitt Court lay on the western side of one of 
the most beautiful of the beautiful Yorkshire dales. 
It was a comparatively small estate, and the 
mansion was likewise small; built of the grey 


stone of the district, plain and old-fashioned within | 


and without. For the Wyvills had been one of 


those ancient impoverished Roman Catholic families | 


which are still found, here and there, in the wilds 
of the north country ; poor and proud; clinging 
tenaciously to their ancestral faith, until the last 
owner, in giving up Catholicism, had sunk into 
that pitiful moral and mental condition only too 
common in the beginning of the present century, 
satirically called Nothingarianism. 

But he was dead now, the grim, eccentric, selfish 
old man, who had broken his wife’s heart, and 
never won, in the smallest degree, the hearts of his 
children. Yet, strange as it may appear, he never 


seemed to recover the blow to his pride,—it could | 
hardly be his affections,—given by the disappear- | 


ance or death, whichever people chose to call it, of 
his eldest son. 

For Maurice Wyvill never came home. From 
that fatal 30th of September, when he was seen by 
Diarmid McDiarmid, hurrying down to mect the 
Glasgow boat, no light had been thrown on his 
mysterious fate. He was searched for everywhere: 
advertised for, periodically, in England, Scotland, 
and even the colonies: rewards large enough to 
have tempted any man, not his actual murderer, 
were offered for any clue to him, living or dead ; 
but all in vain. 

When, after a lapse of four years, the father died, 
many difficulties arose. Wyvill Court was strictly 
entailed, and until clear evidence could be obtained 
of the death of the eldest son, the younger could 
inherit nothing. It was only by some ingenious 
legal arrangements, made to suit the emergencies of 
this novel and most painful case, and in the hope 
that Maurice, should he ever reappear, would act 
with the generosity befitting his character when a 
boy, that Richard was installed temporary master 
at Wyvill Court, maintaining his three sisters there 
upon the small income that was available. For 
Mr. Wyvill, like many other selfish men, had com- 
plicated all troubles by dying intestate, and the 


poor Dick, heir and yet not heir, cramped on all | 


legal possession of it himself, and, worst of all, unable |} 


| to adorn it, as his forefathers had always been eager 
| to do, with a wife. For early marriages had long 
| been the hereditary blessing, as the last late marriage 
had been the misfortune, of the Wyvill family. 

never betrayed. Since his brother’s loss, his 
extent. 
had ‘the sense to feel he was not clever enough to 





Wyvill. So both during his father’s lifetime and 
| afterwards, he ‘‘hung about” at home, shooting, 
fishing, or dabbling in agriculture, to which, if he 
had any bias at all, his taste inclined: he was a 
| born country gentleman. 


| but he never asked his sisters to accompany him, 


| and was as incommunicative about his uncle and 


| cousin, with whom he was supposed to stay, as 


he was about most other things. He was not a 
| pleasant young man, and there seemed some curious 
| twist in his nature, growing more perceptible every 
| year, which made his sisters, while they respected 
| him sincerely, find it difficult to love him. At least, 
| with that warmth of love which they had felt, or 

now believed they had, towards his elder brother. 

A chapter since I said, and not untruly, that it 
| is good sometimes to be absent—better still to be 
dead. That is, for the absent and the dead: but 
also, in a mysterious secondary sense, for the sur- 
vivors. Many a man’s death earns for him far more 
love, and exercises a far wider influence for good, 


—death they still refused to call it, but his—de- 
| parture, the memory of him, and the anguish of his 
loss, had brought into his family a warmer, kindlier, 


more clinging together, as if they felt the slender- 
ness of the links that bound them to one another, 
and walked always in the solemn shadow of that 
death which overhangs all mortal life; though, 
alas! we are so prone to forget it; so prone to live 
as though we were never to die. 


exclusively and engrossingly to her old uncle, they 
did not reproach her, even though ‘it prevented 
what, in the absence of all intimate female friends, 
they would very well have liked—visits to her at 
Glasgow, or her visits to them at Wyvill Court. 
There was scarcely an obvious reason for the fact— 
yet a fact it was,—that ever since that Highland 











hands by innumerable perplexities, could only live 
on sufferance at his ancestral home, unable to take || 


Whether Richard wanted to marry or not, he |! 


natural reserve had grown to an almost morbid } 
He attempted no profession: perhaps he |! 


succeed therein, and trade was impossible to a 


Almost his only absences from home were || 
periodical visits, at long intervals, to Glasgow; || 





than his life might have done. Ever since Maurice’s | 


softer atmosphere: more patience, more forbearance; || 





The girls had been good girls to their old father | 
until his death: they had nothing to reproach them- | 
selves with on that score: and when Jessie Raeburn | 
had to follow their example, and devote herself | 








| 


journey with its terrible ending, Jessie and her 
cousins (excepting Richard) had never once met :— 
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and now little Jessie was Miss Raeburn of Blyths- 
wood Square and Woodhouselea ; heiress to Uncle 
Raeburn’s uncounted wealth, which, by some 
crotchet which no one either blamed or much 
wondered at, he had left to her, and her alone. 

Her cousins, though they might have been a 
little disappointed, since they stood in exactly the 
same relationship to him, legally speaking, as herself, 
behaved very well. The Wyvill pride accepted its 
position, and was too proud to feel or to express 
envy, or to shrink from Jessie because she was rich 
and independent. They, poor girls, had scarcely 
wherewithal to clothe themselves, or to keep up 
anything like the decent dignity expected from 
the Miss Wyvills of Wyvill Court; still less, to 
suppose that any one in their own rank of life would 
marry them—though Emma and Jane were both 
handsome girls; but young men of this day have 
sometimes an eye to money, even in primitive 
Yorkshire dales. 

At last, a poor young parson came, who loved 
Emma, poor as she also was: and then the high 
spirit of Richard Wyvill, ay, and of Agnes too—the 
unselfish and motherly Agnes—writhed under new 
vexations. No settlements could be made; for who 
was to make them? So closely was the estate tied 
up—waiting the possible reappearance of the heir, 
(or his heirs: for who knew but that some son of 
Maurice’s might one day make claim to the pro- 
perty ?)—that it was with difficulty enough money 
could be got at to ensure a decent marriage outfit to 
the daughter of the Wyvills of Wyvill Court. Emma 
could hardly have been married at all, had not Jessie 
Raeburn stepped forward and claimed her cousinly 
right liberally to portion the bride; doing it so 
sweetly, so delicately, that even Richard had not 
the heart to stand in the way. Possibly his own 
heart felt how cruel the position was, and responded 
to the earnest manner in which Jessie put the 
matter in her letter, which enclosed a cheque for 
several hundreds, addressed to Emma, in an enve- 
lope containing merely the well-known lines from 
Burns :— 

‘¢0 why should Fate sic pleasure have 
Life’s dearest bands untwining? 


Or why sae sweet a flower as Love 
Depend on Fortune’s shining ?”’ 


Tt was on the occasion of this marriage that, after 
long years, Jessie revisited Wyvill Court. 

Spring was creeping greenly over the bleak 
Yorkshire dale, and, in spite of the wild equinoctial 
winds, primroses were peeping out round the roots 
of the old oaks, and forget-me-nots blossoming in 
hundreds by the river,—the bright, daring, rapid 
river, whose course could be tracked along the dale 
for miles and miles,—when Jessie came, a woman of 
seven-and-twenty, to the house where she had last 
been as a mere child, patronised by the girls, and 
domineered over by the two boys. And with that 
uncomfortableness of expectation with which people 
whe know themselves changed, and expect equal 
change in others, prepare for a meeting long delayed, 


| desiring it, and yet wishing it over—did Agnes, 
| Emma, and Jane Wyvill stand watching for the 
carriage in which their brother was bringing Jessie 
Raeburn to the old familiar place. It was visible 
at last, crawling up the steep road ; and then a little 
figure, all in black, alighted, and toiled, Richard 
following though not assisting, up the weary half 
mile: but still the sisters were too nervous to do 
anything but quietly wait. 

“*T wonder if she is altered 2” 

‘*Dick says, not much,” observed Emma, ‘Dick 
likes her very much, I am sure; he always did. 
So did dear Maurice.” 

‘* Ah! yes, and she was very fond of Maurice.” 

**T wonder,” remarked Emma again, with an 
acuteness doubtless born of her own happy lot, 
‘‘whether Richard would like to marry Jessie. It 
has struck me so sometimes.” 

** Don’t speak of such a thing,” said Agnes angrily, 
—Agnes, in whom the sore circumstances of the 
family had sharpened and exaggerated a strong in- 
bred pride. ‘‘ What, she with all her money, and 
he with not a penny! He could not doit. If you 
ever hint at such folly, I shall wish we had never 
asked her here.” 

**T shouldn’t call it folly, if he loved her, and 
she loved him,” cried Emma, spurred on to honest 
warmth by the thought of her own faithful and 
honest partner. ‘But, anyhow, Ill hold my 
tongue.” 

And then the traveller came close in sight, and 
the three ran out to meet her,—the same Jessie 
who had kept house with them in that merry High- 
land cottage—wandered with them over mountain 
and moors—shared with them in that terrible home- 
coming, and in the weeks of agonised search for him 
who was never found : Jessie, so little changed that 
at sight of her face the old time came over them like 
a flood, and they all wept together—those three 
almost middle-aged women, as if they had been 
girls still, and all had happened but yesterday. 

However, such emotion could not be very lasting : 
and after a few hours they put aside the unalterable 
past, and settled down into their present selves. 
Soon, pleasant daily interests seemed to obliterate 
those so painful to dwell on. Emma was married 
—gaily, grandly : and after that, for a week or two 
longer, Jessie stayed on ;—she seeming happy with 
them, and they trying their best to make agree- 
able to her the old-fashioned dreariness of Wyvill 
Court. Still, in some things it was a trying visit. 
When people have been parted for six years— 
moving in totally different spheres, and engrossed 
with totally distinct interests—a division, wider 
than either years or distance could effect, often 
comes between them. In vain the cousins rambled 
together through Wyvill woods: gathered primroses 
and hyacinths, and tried to fancy themselves girls 
again—it would not do. Life’s forward footstep has 
no returning. A new life may come—far higher 
than the past—richer, fuller, more heart-sufficing : 
but the old life comes never again. 
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It was almost a relief when—rather suddenly at | 
| Richard replied not a word. 


last—Jessie said she must go home, and went: 
parting from the girls very affectionately : but still 
making no plans for another meeting—at least not 
immediately. When she was gone, Richard, who 
had throughout her whole visit kept himself rather 
uncomfortably aloof, sank into more than his usual 
reserve and taciturnity. 

One marriage often makes more: and before the 
suramer ended, the young parson’s best-man came 
back and courted the pretty bridemaid Jane. Again 
cousin Jessie insisted on making her wealth common 
property, and portioning the other sister—‘‘ exactly 
as Maurice would have done if he were here.” So 
she expressed it in her letter, and repeated after- 
wards when she came to Wyvill Court. But her 
visit. this time was brief, embracing only the 
wedding-day and the day after. She said her “‘en- 
gagements ” prevented her longer stay. And, after 
the first day, Agnes ceased to urge it. With all 
her sweetness, tleere was about Miss Raeburn a 
degree of firmness, ill-natured people might say 
independence of character, which made it perfectly 
clear that she had, in small things and great, the 
power of making up her own mind, and keeping to 
it. Besides, Agnes sometimes stealthily watched 
her brother Richard—his hard, set face; his 
nervous, restless manner—and she let Jessie Rae- 
burn go. 

It was the night after she was gone—the first 
night the brother and sister had ever spent together, 
they two alone—that Agnes first ventured, trem- 
blingly, upon a subject which had caused her anxious 
thought for along while. She did so with much 
hesitation—being a good deal afraid of it, and of 
Richard: but anything was better than suspense. 
Besides, lately, with her sharpened experience, she 
had felt so certain of one thing—of two things, 
bitterly conflicting with one another, and neutral- 
ising any possibility of a happy future, or of matters 
going on much longer in the way they stood now— 
that she-felt it more than her desire, her absolute 
duty, to try and speak out. 

** Jessie will have about reached Carstairs by this 
time.” 

** Yes,” said Richard, without looking up from 
his book. 

‘*She seems extremely well and cheerful; and 
how young she looked im her bridemaid’s dress— 
almost pretty. Didn’t you think so?” 

‘*Yes,” reiterated the brother; and vouchsafed no 
more. 


“Richard,” said Agnes, repressing a wild spasm 
at her heart, ‘‘I have been thinking—I hope your | 


marriage will be the next in the family. If you 
could find some niee pretty girl, in your own 
position: neither too rich nor too poor—(theugh I 
would rather she were poor than rich: it would be 
dreadful if anybody were to say a Wyvill married 
for money)—TI should be glad, extremely glad, to 


give up my place here, and see the family name | 


kept up, the family happiness complete.” 





Agnes faltered—stopped; her heart was full, 


‘**T think it is time you married, Richard; I do 
really. Hitherto I knew you could not afford it; 
but now there is only me, and I shall cost you very 
little; I can live anywhere. You would be per- 
fectly safe, even if Maurice did come back. And 
oh! Dick, I would so like you to be happy.” 

She went over and put her arms round his neck, 
and then all poor Richard’s reserve broke down. 

He told his sister—to her unutterable pain, 
grief, almost indignation—ay, even though she had 
guessed it before, but it looked so much blacker 
when condensed by his own confession from a 
cloudy conjecture into an absolute fact—that the 
only woman in the world who could make him 
happy was Jessie Raeburn. 

‘*T have been fond of her all my life, and yet I 
couldn’t ask her. Her horrible money !—five thou- 
sand a year I think it is. Agnes, I couldn’t, you | 
know.” 

‘*It is well you did not,” said Agnes, sharply and | 
sternly ; ‘‘for she would never have married you. | 
I am quite sure of that.” 

‘*Why not?” cried Dick, who was the sort of | 
man that contradiction rouses always into resist- | 
ance. 

**T don’t know—do not look at me so, for indeed | 
I don’t; and yet I am sure of it. You will never | 
get her.” 

“‘Tll try!” said Richard hoarsely ; and began 
marching up and down the long, low, dark, oaken 
room, in stronger emotion than Agnes had ever seen 
in him since the day of his brother’s loss. ‘* Upon 
my life and soul, Pll try !” 

And nothing would persuade him otherwise. 
Agnes talked till near midnight—first persuasively, 
then contemptuously, then angrily—for her pride 
was up that any Wyvill, any brother of hers, 
should ask and be refused, as she felt certain would 
be the case; but Richard was utterly unmoved. 
He was determined to start for Glasgow the next 
morning. 

** And if you do, you are a fool—a mean-spirited, 
mercenary fool.” 

Richard’s eyes blazed. ‘‘ And, Agnes, do you 
know what you are? A selfish, mischief-making, 
wicked woman. Iwill go! though you and I should 
never see one another’s faces again.” 

With that word he left her, and returned not, 
though Agnes sat waiting a whole hour, and then 
crept up to her bedroom in an agony of tears. 

‘““Oh, Maurice, Maurice!” she sobbed; and the 
bright, frank, boyish face of her lost brother came 
back through the clouds of many years fresh wpon 
her tenacious memory, contrasting with the face of 
the brother who remained, set in all the hardness of 
unwontedly hard manhood. ‘‘ If Maurice were only 
here!”—He might have been: and nearer to her 
than she knew. 

Shortly, a light knock came to her door, and 
Richard stood there, with all his hardness gone, 
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changed and softened to a degree that seemed 
almost miraculous. 

‘* Agnes, I want to say good-night to you. There 
are only us two left now; don’t let us quarrel. 
I must go to Glasgow to-morrow— it’s killing me— 
till I know my fate, one way or another. But don’t 
send me away in anger; don’t let us part with an 
unkind word.” 

“Oh, Richard ! I didn’t mean it. Forgive me.” 


|| And she hung upon his shoulder as she had never 


done before in all her days. ‘‘ Do just as you like, 
and God bless you wherever you go.” 


CHAPTER II. 
Miss RAEBURN was sitting alone in the very 
handsome drawing-room of her very handsome 
house in Blythswood Square. It was dark, and the 


| fire-light danced on her black velvet dress—she 


almost always wore black: ill-natured people said, 
because it made her look so ‘‘interesting.” But 


|| these remarks were always made behind her back, 


and people well knew she would not have cared one 


'| pin, or altered either her mind or her costume one 
|| whit, even had she heard them. She had that self- 


possessed dignity which is very indifferent to public 
opinion on trivial matters, where indeed public 


|| opinion has no right to busy itself at all. She 


went on her way calmly: accustomed even from 
her teens to be sole mistress in her uncle’s house, 
where she had now quietly become independent mis- 
tress of her own. 

Young as she was, she had settled at once into 
the busy responsible life of a woman of property, 
who had evidently no intention of changing her 
condition by marriage. To the natural - influence 
of wealth she added a personal influence very con- 
siderable, though exercised in a sweet and womanly 
way. All Glasgow knew her name well ;—in 
charity, in society, in every good and generous 
work, Miss Raeburn was always sought for, and 
always easy to find. And it would be idle to say 
she did not enjoy her position ;—she did. A lonely 
woman must fill her heart and her time with some- 
thing: Jessie accepted the lot which Providence 
had assigned to her, and made the best of it; bravely 
and cheerfully. It had its pleasures. She loved 
her independence, her power of doing good un- 
questioned and uncontrolled. Without being in the 
least ungentle or unlovely, she was already, in a 
degree, ‘‘ old-maidish ”—that is, she had sufficient 
strength of character to stand alone. Though barely 
eight-and-twenty, it never seemed to enter into 
her own head or that of any one else that she 
needed either protection or guidance. She was just 
Miss Raeburn, of Blythswood Square and Wood- 
houselea ; and the idea of her ever becoming Mrs. 
Anybody seemed far distant, and very improbable, 
if not quite impossible. 

She sat waiting for her carriage to be announced, 
reading by a small lamp, the daily newspaper : 
until, her eye being caught by the date of it, she 
laid it down abruptly, and remained with her 





head sunk between her hands, gazing mournfully 
into the fire. ‘No wonder, for the paper was dated 
Ist October: seven years since that first of October 
when she and her cousins had stood watching for | 
Maurice along the mountain-road, and he never 
came. 

“‘Seven years.” She repeated the words, and 
then bent down, clasping her hands and stooping 
her head upon them ; low down, as people are prone 
to do when some heavy wave of misery or sharp 
recollection breaks over them. ‘‘Oh my darling, 
my darling!” 

Not a word more, nor a sob. Years had smoothed 
down and softened all things, all except the love 
which was absolute, sole, and undying. Some 
women have had such loves, quenched so far as 
earthly fulfilment goes, in earliest girlhood: yet 
surviving in another form to the very close of life— 
consecrated by death, or confirmed by total separa- 
tion into a bond which, in the absence of any other, 
becomes as strong almost as marriage, being in truth 
the real marriage of the soul. 

It might have been a great mistake—many wise, 
good, and loving persons may consider it so— 
that any woman should thus waste her life upon a 
mere dream: which, if she could have ended it, 
were far best ended. Yet people are but as they 
are made: and Jessie could no more have resigned 
her worshipped ideal of what Maurice was, and what 
he might have become, to sink to the reality of any 
of the excellent Glasgow gentlemen whom she was 
in the habit of meeting; could no more have ex- 
changed that first aud last love-kiss—young, pas- 
sionate, mutual love—for the touch of any mortal 
lips, than a maid betrothed with all her heart to 
one man could ever put another man’s ring on her 
finger, or pass as a bride into another man’s home. 
It was not merely unnatural: it was impossible. 

Yet no one could call Jessie Raeburn an unhappy 
or disappointed woman. Hers was no unrequited, 
misplaced, or unworthy attachment: from first to 
last it had been wholly sacred and wholly her own. 
Not one pang of bitterness, or remorse, or humilia- 
tion had mingled with its sorrow. Hardly like a 
regret, though full of the tenderest, most passionate 
remembrance, were the words, ‘‘ My darling, my 
darling!”” And then the momentary outburst 
passed : she sat, quietly and meditatively, waiting 
for the hour when she had to fulfil her evening 
engagement. For Miss Raeburn did not shut her- 
self out of the world, but moved therein—playing 
her part well—yet letting the world peer neither 
smilingly nor pityingly into her inner life, which was, 
and ever had been, solely her own. 

When the door opened, she rose, gathering her 
rich Indian shawl round her, and moving in her 
usual composed graceful way across the floor, 
thinking it was the announcement of her carriage. 
But it was a visitor, so unexpected that she quite 
started at the sight of him—pale, travel-stained, 
and agitated Richard Wyvill. 

He fixed his eyes upon the little figure before 
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him—the velvet gown, the dainty lace, the glitter- 
ing diamonds ; it had been uncle Raeburn’s delight 
to load his niece with diamonds. And Richard said, 
in his roughest rhanner, ‘Don’t let me intrude. 
You were going out to dinner ?” 

‘*T was, but—oh cousin!” Anda sudden agony 
of expectation, not dulled after even all these expec- 
tant years, thrilled through her. ‘Something has 
happened? What news do you bring?” 

“‘T bring no news at all—nothing better nor 
worse than myself,” said he, bitterly. ‘‘ And, if 
you like, I will go away directly.” 

‘No, no, I could not think of such a thing,” she 
replied, with her hand upon the bell. But on 
second thoughts she went and gave her orders her- 
self, thus allowing Richard time to recover his ill 
mood, and giving a brief minute of solitude to her- 
self. For, with a strange recurrence to the ever- 
abiding thought which under-ran all her life, she 
had fancied, oh, wild hope! that Richard’s sudden 
apparition might be caused by tidings of Maurice. 
No, no! Again, forthe thousandth time, the vain 
hope faded, and she said to herself: ‘‘ It is the will 
of God.” 

Ay, it was. Never in our own way, but in His 
own way, does the Master grant us our heart’s 
desire: and yet still we must ‘‘ rest in the Lord.” 

In a few minutes Jessie came back to the 
drawing-room, cheerful and bright, the white 
gloves removed and the shawl, though the diamonds 
still glittered on her neck and in her hair. 

‘* Well, Richard, I don’t get a cousin to visit me 
every day, and so I have sent an apology to the 
dinner-party ; and you and I shall dine together in 


*peace and quietness.” 


‘Thank you. It is very good of you,” said 
Richard, his irritability soothed in spite of himself 
by her frank familiar air, though it caused his 
heart to sink within him. What if his sister 
should prove right after all ? 

Still, a kind of dogged determination impelled the 


' young man to remain and carry out his intention : 


to face the worst ; which could not be worse than 
much he had already suffered. But it was hours 
before he could find courage to say a word beyond 
the common-place family talk, the habit of the 
cousins through so many familiar years. Jessie at 
last brought her pain upon herself by the sudden 
and very natural question— 

‘** And now, Richard, tell me what brought you 
so unexpectedly to Glasgow ?” 

The moment she had said this, she felt her mistake ; 
felt that the crisis, which, with a generous woman’s 
delicate ingenuity, she had contrived to stave off so 
long, had arrived. She could no longer save either 
her lover or herself from the half-dozen desperate 
words, which, alas ! would break the pleasant bond 
of a life-time. For after this, poor Richard never 
could be her cousin any more. 

Rejected love is nothing new. Most women have 
had to inflict it, and most men to suffer it, at least 
once in their lives. It does to neither any incurable 








harm—that is, when the misfortune is simply a 
fatality. Only when a woman has wilfully led a 
man on to love her, and denied him—or when he 
has swamped his honest dignity of honourable 
manhood in the ungovernable anguish of baulked 
desire— need there be any irremediable bitterness 
in such atrial, But in either of these cases both 
will surely dree their own weird—a very sore one: 
and they deserve it. 

Before Richard had half got out his words, he 
read his fate in Jessie’s eyes. Yet they were very 
tender eyes—less compassionate than mutely entreat- 
ing forgiveness, as if she herself must surely have 
done something wrong. But there was no doubt in 
them—none of that wavering uncertainty which in 
this, as in all other things, has destroyed so many a 
soul. She was perfectly sure of her own mind. She 
liked him, but she did not love him; and she made 
him plainly see it, as she had done from the very 
first. He acknowledged that himself. So, almost 
before they quite knew what had been said, or an- 
swered, the whole thing was over—entirely over 
and done. 

Richard Wyvill was not a pleasant fellow—neither 
attractive in society, nor very loveable in family 
life ; but he was an honest fellow for all that. Deep 
at the core of his rough Yorkshire nature lay a 
keen sense of honour, a sound stability and faith- 
fulness, which every one belonging to him was 
forced to appreciate. Jessie did, to the full. And 
now that his bitter secret was out, the young man, 
in spite of all his disappointment, felt unconsciously 
relieved. Though Jessie had refused his love, she 
had not wounded his pride. He saw that he was 
not degraded in her eyes ; nay, more, that with a 
tenderness second only to the tenderness of love 
returned, did she regard the faithful attachment 
which had followed her, unspoken, for so many 
years. 

As to the money question, Richard’s soreness on 
this head was for ever healed. He felt instinct- 
ively that Jessie rejected him simply and solely 
because she did not love him ; that, had she loved 
him, she would have thrown her paltry thousands 
at his feet, saying, ‘‘ These are nothing,—less than 
nothing,—but I am worth a little ; take me.” 

So, strange as it may appear, though he had just 
staked and lost what he then thought to be the one 
happiness of his life, the young man was not alto- 
gether miserable ; for he still could respect himself 
and her. He neither dashed his hand to his brow 
and fled, nor fell on his knees in frantic entreaty, nor 
stamped about in anger, nor did any of the foolish 
things that young fellows are supposed to do under 
similar circumstances ; he sat in his place, like an 
honest man who has given the best thing a man 
can give—his heart’s love; which, though not 
accepted, had been neither mocked, nor trifled with, 
nor despised. 

He was just considering whether he ought not 
now to depart, when a servant entered the drawing- 
room with a message. A man—‘‘a Hielander—a 
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wee bit camsteary-looking mannie—was wishing a 
word with the mistress.” 

‘* At this hour? What can he want?” said Miss 
Raeburn, surprised. 

‘Shall I go down and see?” asked Richard, 
perhaps a little glad to resume some shadow of 
the former familiar cousinly ways. 

‘Thank you,” Jessie answered, glad too. 

‘‘He says he'll no speak to onybody but the 
mistress,” interposed the old butler, who looked 
rather strange and perplexed. 

“* Then show him up here, 
see him together.” 

The man entered, and hung at the drawing-room 
door, staring about him with bleary eyes ; and when 
Richard asked him his name, he answered, somewhat 
hesitatingly, that he was ‘‘ Diarmid M‘Diarmid— 
Diarmid Beg, ye ken.” 

‘Indeed I don’t,” Richard was answering sharply, 
when he saw Jessie spring forward. 

‘‘ The man—you remember—whom Maurice met, 
who last saw Maurice.” 

“Ay, my leddy—just mysel’. And it’s about 
him I come—the puir laddie. Ye'll no hae heard ?” 

Richard glanced at Jessie, who stood listening 
with lips apart, white and rigid as a stone statue. 
At once, by a sort of revelation, he knew why she 
had never loved him. 

For an instant his human nature recoiled, and 
then the nobler half of the man conquered. To find 
his rival in his brother—his own dearly beloved and 
passionately regretted brother—this of all blows 
| would be easiest to bear. Ay, even if Maurice 
|| came back and won her. 

“What about him—is he alive?” 

“Truly I canna weel say,” replied the High- 
lander, ‘‘ but, I fear me, na. Do ye no ken this, 
sir?” 

And Diarmid unfolded from out his plaid, slowly, 
like a fearsome thing that he was half afraid to 
handle, something—it was not easy at first to detect 
what, so covered was it with mildew, and damp, 
and moss. But on closer inspection the cousins 
recognised it as being a strong tin case, fastening 
with a spring, which Maurice had had made to 
contain his botanical or entomological specimens : 
he was very fond of collecting both. Outside, on a 
silver plate, he had had engraved—and it was legible 
still—his name and address: ‘‘Maurice Wyvill, 
Wyvill Court, Yorkshire.” 

“Where did you find that? Tell us quickly!” 
cried Richard. 

And then M‘Diarmid explained—not quickly, but 
they understood him somehow—that a few days 
since he had been belated on the mountains, in 
& spot that was seldom traversed—not once in 
Several years, being very dangerous on account 
of the numerous holes, fissures in the rocks, narrow 
chasms so overhung with heather that a man might 


My cousin and I will 





the depths below. 
ouly, with the Providence which they say guards 
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drunkards and young children, he had managed to 
| crawl out, bruised and sobered, but still alive. 

‘“*It was just the Lord’s mercy that I wasna’ 
kilt, like mony a better man; for at, the bottom I 
found this, ye ken”—and he pointed to the tin 
case. 

‘** Anything else ?”’ asked Richard, in a low, awe- 
struck voice. 

“* Banes. 


A wheen banes.” 


* * * * o 


So the mystery was cleared up at last ; and they 
knew that in this world they would never see 
Maurice more. 

Jessie and Richard clasped hands and looked at 
one another, wistfully and long. Then both—the 
man as well as the woman—lifted up their voices 
' and wept. 
| After a little while Richard sent Diarmid away 

down-stairs, made Jessie sit down, and, kneeling 
| beside her, opened, in the way they both well re- 
membered, the concealed spring. Inside the case, 
and from its substantial workmanship most won- 
derfully preserved, was a little book, which must | 
have been placed there—Maurice must have placed 
it himself,—in the interval between his fall and his 
dissolution—as the slender and only chance of ever 
conveying information to his kindred of who he 
was, or how he died. For, carefully examined, it 
proved to be a psalm-book of Jessie’s, which Jessie 
well remembered his carrying from church for her 
that Sunday. One of the mouldy leaves was still 
turned down at the 121st Psalm :— 





“*T to the hills will lift mine eyes.” 


He had remembered them, then, in his last hour, 
and left this token for them, in the only way he 
could think of. He, the poor boy to whom had come 
no ‘‘aid ;”’ whom ‘‘He that keeps Israel” had not 
kept, but, in the awful mystery of Omnipotent will, 
had suffered to perish here alone—the handsome, 
happy, loving, and beloved lad—to be found, after 
an interval of seven years, ‘‘a wheen banes.” 

Jessie sat dumb, reading and repeating with 
soundless lips the words of the psalm, which seemed 
at first such a ghastly mockery. But slowly, with 
that agony of belief which forces itself upon the 
heart, not the reason, at an hour like this, when 
all the anchors of faith seem torn up, and the soul 
is ready to drift out blindly upon a Godless sea, 
there came into hers a miraculous comfort—the 
comfort that, for all they knew, he might also have 
had, dying forlorn and alone on the bleak mountain 
side. 

And the more she dwelt on it, the clearer this 
comfort grew. If during the few minutes or hours 
—thank God, they could not have been many !— 








| that elapsed before consciousness left him, Maurice 


: | had had strength and courage to do this—to think 
easily step upon it, and be plunged in a moment to | 


He, Diarmid, had done this— | 


of them all at home, to send them his last message, || 
as it were—though he died, he had died nobly, || 
calmly, in a manner not unworthy of their Maurice. 
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|| memorials, Maurice’s name, age, and how he died. 
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Aad though, humanly viewed, it was a death so 
'| miserable that they dared not suffer their imagi- | 
nations to dwell upon it, but passed at once to the 
thought of Maurice in heaven, with his sufferings | 
ended, his new life begun—still, man’s impotence 
is God’s omnipotence. It might have been—and 
indeed appeared most likely, from the position in 
which the remains were found—that he died so 
| peacefully that death felt to him no more than fall- 
| ing asleep, with the Everlasting Arms underneath 
| him, and his head pillowed on the bosom of Ever- 
lasting Love. 

* ~ 7 


* * 


Maurice’s bones were laid, by common family 
consent, in a spot not far from the place they were 
| discovered—the little mountain graveyard, where, 
| during that merry month of September, they had 
| all often leaped the low wall, and sat among the 
long grass, or read the inscriptions on the ancient 

stones. There, soon afterwards, another stone was 
| erected, by Jessie Raeburn—she asked permission 
| to do it, and Richard sllowed her—on which was 
, recorded, in the simple Scotch fashion of kirkyard 


Nothing more, except the words—incomprehensible 
addition to many readers, yet full of peace to her 
who sometimes sat and read it there—with the 
grand mountains looking on her, and the sea calm 
and blue, and the heavens shining overhead— 
** Psalm 121.” 





When all this was done, Richard went back to his | 
sisters, and they put on quiet mourning for a season. 


| Then, quietly still, without any obtrusiveness either 


of regret or congratulation, Richard Wyvill, Esq., 

of Wyvill Court, took lawful possession of his an. | 

cestral home. 
* 


* * - * 


I know it would be more pathetic, more in ac. | 
cordance with the feelings of young and poetic || 
readers, if I were to state that Richard Wyvill | 
never married, but remained all his days faithful || 
to his first disappointed love. But such fidelity is | 
rare in man, and well that it is so. By-and-bye, 
when all hope of Jessie was at an end, Richard | 
found a pretty, merry Yorkshire lass, who loved 
him—partly because he was so opposite to herself— | 
loved him, and married him, and made him happy; || 
so happy, that he could receive his cousin Jessie as 
Aunt Jessie in his household, for weeks together, || 
without the slightest pain. And it is thought that | 
some day his eldest son, Maurice Raeburn Wyvill, 
will inherit all the thousands that Jessie has to 
leave. For Wyvill Court is full of children, | 
brought up rather differently from what the last | 
generation were, with more of gentleness, less of || 
impatience and rough disputing—in an atmosphere || 
of sweetness and sunshine which, radiating from | 
the elders, flows down to the younger ones, and | 
makes of them, whatever else they may be, a family 
of love. For, thinking of Maurice, whose story is | 
told from child to child till it becomes like one || 
of the saintly chronicles of old—thinking of poor || 
Uncle Maurice, how could they ever say to one 
another an unkind word? 





OUT OF HARNESS. 
BY THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


IIl.—THE STREETS OF PARIS. 


A company of men of different tastes and pur- | 
suits, bowling along the same road on the top of | 
a stage-coach, view the country they pass through 
under widely different aspects. The gentleman | 
with the erect air and military cap finds out that 
that old ivy-mantled fortress, nodding to its fall 
on the top of the crag, could be commanded from 
the neighbouring hill; and that the mountain pass 
through which the river foams, leaving scant room 
for the road between it and the cliffs, is the key of 
the glen into which it opens. His neighbour in 
tops, witi: his vast form wrapped in a heavy great- 
coat, and the folds of a shawl rolled by a careful 
housewife round his ample throat, notes little else 
than fences to be repaired, or marshy places to be 
drained, the character of the stock, the progress of 
the crops, the size and condition of the farms. Of 
a peaceful profession, and knowing nothing of Short- 
horns, or any roots save those of the Hebrew 
tongue, the sedate gentleman with his nether 





limbs in priest grey is careful to reckon the 


number of steeples which rise, as they do in many 
parts of England, from a wide sea of foliage; || 
and now and then perhaps he casts a covetous || 
eye on a parsonage, snugly nestling in quiet beauty, 
amid roses and woodbine, beside a picturesque || 
church and its old grey tower. His neighbour, || 
a brisk and business-like man, blind to steeples, 
sees only the tall chimneys that, vomiting forth || 
clouds of smoke (but turning thousands of || 
spindles), enrich the country while they deform || 
the landscape ; nor does he pass a free and happy 
stream, leaping the cascade and rushing over the 
rocks to wind through the valley like a silver snake, 
without lamenting its uselessness—his the utilitarian 
soul of the Yankee who, on beholding Niagara for 
the first time, was lost, not in speechless wonder, 
but in calculating by the Rule of Three how much 
machinery the cataract would turn. Despising his 
utilitarian neighbour, and hating all straight-water 
cuts, whether for agricultural or manufacturing 
purposes, more because they destroy good fishing 
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than the picturesque and winding form,—Hogarth’s 
line of beauty, which rivers left to themselves 
always assume,—the last of the group, as the coach 
runs along the banks of a lovely stream, marks 
its fine runs, and the long deep stretches where 
salmon are lying ready to carry out thirty yards of 
line at a burst, and after that trial of strength and 
skill which men, not the fish, call playing, turn up 
their silver sides to the gaff or the hands that jerk 
them ashore. 

Different objects strike different people. Of this 
I had once a remarkable proof in the exclamation of 
a worthy woman whom I had conducted to a pic- 
turesque scene, benevolently hoping that it would 





afford her as much gratification as it always had 
done me. 

Above, the mountain raised a bald and rugged 
head into the blue sky; while, save where bold 
crags showed their grey sides amid the green foliage, 
shaggy woods swept down to the river, which, 
rushing along with music in its sound, or whirling 
in deep, black, silent pools, washed its base. Guiding 
her through a dark pine forest to the point of 
a rock where the opening scene burst at once on 
our view, I bade her look! She did; and gave vent 
to her feelings in an expression of admiration—not, 
however, of the picturesqueness of the scene. An 
industrious and careful manager of household 
affairs, the one object which fixed her eye was a 
bit of greensward, enamelled with daisies, that 
lay by the bank of the stream at the bottom of 
the gorge; nor had my zeal for the picturesque 
other reward than to hear the honest soul exclaim, 

| ‘‘A bonnie washing green; what a bonnie washing 
| green!” , 
| Chacun & son goit—every one, as the French say, 
| to his own taste. Behold my apology for dwelling 
| chiefly in this, and future papers, on the socialaspects 
| of Paris and of France. With all respect for the 
fine arts, I will have little, or nothing, to say on 
paintings, sculpture, architecture, and the like; 
| nor will my observations bear any resemblance to 
the journal of a young gentleman who posts his 
| readers up on operas and theatres, and is particular 
in telling where, to use his own expressions, he 
had a capital dinner, or a jolly wash. In attempting 
to communicate that which, having the charms of 
novelty to myself, may be entertaining as well as 
instructive to others, the readers whom I have in 
my eye are not such as frequent visits to the Con- 
tinent have made familiar with France, its people, 
and customs, and manners, Thousands of those who 
read Goop Worps have never crossed the Channel ; 
and, though not believing with our forefathers that 
| the French live on frogs, and that therefore, fed on 
substantial roast beef or good oatmeal, one English- 
man or Scotchman can beat a dozen French, they 
may learn something of our neighbours which is 
both new and true. To these chiefly I address 
myself. They will find my observations, though 
perhaps as rambling as my movements, are not 
those of one who can see no good thing in France, 




















nor good qualities to admire in French men or 
women. 

To plunge in medias res, I begin at once with 
Paris. It has changed more than any other city 
of the world since I first knew it in 1826, when 
Charles X. occupied a throne which has not seen 
a sovereign die on it for nearly a hundred years 
—through such whirls of revolution has France 
passed. At that time things were in a very primi- 
tive state. A gutter, or open sewer, occupied the 
middle of many of the streets. These, which were 
very narrow, as well as dark by reason of the 
loftiness of the houses, had no tgottoirs or pave- 
ment ; so that it often happened that one’s only 
protection, when two carriages passed each other, 
was to bolt into a shop, or draw up in the nearest 
door-way. These streets were lighted by lamps 
which hung over the gutter and were suspended from 
acord that passed over the thoroughfare from one 
house to its opposite ; and hence I may remark an 
expression common in the days of the Revolution, 
when, on catching some unfortunate priest or 
royalist, whom they had hunted from his hiding- 
place or happened to meet, the mob cried, ‘4 la 
lanterne !”—To the lamp with him! The arrange- 
ment for hanging the lamp supplied quite a ready 
means of hanging their victim, without their 
having to break into a shop for a rope. Though 
not fit in point of natural beauty to hold, if I may 
use such an expression, the candle to Edinburgh, 
Paris, under the hand of Napoleon, will soon boast, 
or may“already boast, of being in respect of archi- 
tectural beauty the Queen of Cities. Improvements 
are opening up its densest quarters to the breath of 
heaven and the light of day. In many instances 
their place is occupied by Boulevards, which, rising 
as it were by magic, form streets wide enough to 
allow thirty carriages to run abreast, and have their 
ample pavements bordered by lines of chestnuts, or 
other ornamental trees, to delight the eye with 
their green, and afford a pleasant shade under their 
spreading foliage. 

The spider makes its house out of its own bowels; 
so, in a sense, does Paris—where they raise, from 
under-ground quarries, the materials of which the 
streets are built. Here no skin peels off, as in 
London, to betray a cheat, and show that this fine 
groining and these Corinthian pillars are but a sort 
of Brummagem ware in stone; plaster ornaments 
covering an ugly brick wall. Nor here, as in 
Edinburgh, is veritable and beautiful stone-work 
begrimed in a few years by coal-smoke, spewed out 
from the foul throats of a thousand chimneys ; and 
on a frosty morning spreading over the city such a 
murky pall as to have given to what Tennyson 
calls “‘the grey metropolis of the North” the 
less respectable name of ‘‘ Auld Reekie,”— to say 
nothing, en passant, of that hideous gas-work 
stalk which neither Louis Napoleon nor the 
municipality of Paris would have allowed to rise 
up to poison the air and deform the beauty of their 
town. The material of which Paris is built is a 
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white stone ; and the beauty of the material is even 
surpassed by the manner in which it is wrought. 


|| With hotels, spacious and splendid within as royal 
|| palaces, it boasts of streets that look quite palatial, 
‘| and where one reads with wonder the signs of 
| tailors, dressmakers, upholsterers, and such trades- 
| people on buildings to which the London houses of 


| 
| 
| 


|| facts. 
| such a dreadful mortality to the lofty and spacious 
| chambers of a palace, and unless you change their 


our noblemen are, with some exceptions, not to be 
compared. So that, if Louis Napoleon live long 
(which, for reasons to be’ given, I pray he may), the 
French Emperor may say of Paris what the Roman 
said of Rome: “I found it brick, and left it 
marble.” 

The pleasure which one enjoys in a promenade 
along these elegant, spacious, and brilliant streets, is 
not without its drawbacks. To a reflective mind, 
it is dashed somewhat by thinking of the hardships 
and sufferings which changes, certainly beautiful, 
and on the whole beneficial, have meanwhile imposed 
on the working classes. Many large and densely- 
peopled quarters which they inhabited having 
been pulled down, the “‘ouvriers” find it difficult 
to obtain suitable accommodation for themselves 
and families ; and in consequence of that, they are 
crowded together in such numbers in those that 
still stand, as cannot fail to be detrimental both to 
their health and morals. Much nonsense, no doubt, 
is talked and written about the diseases and deaths 
caused by overcrowding. Some statisticians, for 
example, take a respectable district of a town, and 
find a certain percentage of death occurring there : 
then, they take another, but disreputable district, 
with the same number of inhabitants, and find that 
it has, say, double the number of deaths; and, ascer- 
taining that the inhabitants in the latter are crowded 
into half the space occupied by those in the other 
quarter, they leap at once to the conclusion, that the 
main, if not sole, cause of the terrible mortality in 
the disreputable district lies in overcrowding and 
the want of a sufficient supply of pure air. We 
sleep with our bedroom window open, summer and 
winter — following at a respectful distance the 
practice of a celebrated physician whom we re- 
member in our boyhood at college as ‘‘ ultimus 
Romanorum”—the last living man of his genera- 
tion who walked the streets with ruffles, buckles, 
and cocked hat. His practice, it was said, was to 
sleep in a bed, not only innocent of curtains, but 
placed right in the draught of two open and opposite 
windows. Without holding such extreme views, we 
admit the importance of a supply of pure air ; and 
yet believe that the gentlemen referred to, by over- 
looking other elements of disease and death besides 
overcrowding, offer illustrations of the famous say- 
ing, that ‘‘ There is nothing so false as figures, but 
” Transfer the people among whom there is 


habits with their houses, the bills of mortality will 


| show little improvement. It is drunkenness with its 


train of attendant evils, insufficient nourishment, 
inadequate clothing, cold, hunger, cruel usage, and 





broken hearts—want and misery in a hundred forms, 
to which the high mortality of these districts is 
chiefly owing. Knowing what we say and whereof 
we affirm, we say that if foul air kills its thousands, 
drunkenness kills its tens of thousands; and that 
therefore the statistics of the mortality in such 
districts, by attributing the deadly results chiefly, 
if not entirely, to overcrowding, are fallacious, 
Worse still, they turn attention away from that 
vice which, to say nothing of precious souls, costs 
our country, year by year, millions of money and 
thousands of lives, 

The Paris clearances, like some in the over- 
peopled districts of Ireland and the Highlands, 
have no doubt been too sudden and sweeping; yet 
in the end the working classes, being forced to 
extend themselves over a larger surface, will benefit 
by the change. The fire which, two centuries ago, 
laid whole streets of London in ashes, became in 
the course of time a permanent benefit to the city; 
and even meanwhile, the ‘‘ ouvriers” find one thing 
set against another, and suffer less from these 
changes than some other classes of society. Masons, 
carpenters, plasterers, plumbers, and others con- 
nected with their trades, have been kept in con- 


stant employment ; and receiving high wages, with | 


abundance of work, they have suffered less than 
many who have drawn no direct benefit from these 


alterations, and yet, in consequence of the scarcity of || 
house accommodation, have had house rents raised || 
on them to an enormous amount. We resided, for || 
instance, in a ‘‘ pension,” or boarding-house, which || 
consisted of three public rooms, a kitchen, and || 


some eighteen bedrooms, most of them very small. 


Though situated in a centrical part of the town, it } 


stood in a plain court, off a very common street ; 
yet for this tenement the master of our “pension” 


paid 500/. sterling ; nor did this large sum include || 


a load of taxes, raised in proportion to the rent, 
and payable to the government and municipal 
authorities. The people of Paris grow restive under 
their burdens. They are finding out that the mag- 
nificent and costly improvements which the govern- 
ment plans and the municipality executes they have 
in the end to pay for. Shopkeepers, and those who 
have hotels and pensions, complain that the English 


are scared from Paris by the excessively high rates || 


to which everything has risen; and that, finding 
railways open a way southward, they have carried 
themselves and their money elsewhere. 

In connection with these improvements of Paris, 
a more serious than any pecuniary evil lies before 
France—like a rock ahead. The government mean- 
while keep the workmen of Temple and St. Antoine 


quiet and peaceful. They get high wages and || 


constant employment, and so are tranquil —no 
proverb more true than this, ‘‘It is a hungry man 
that is an angry one.” Working men, when they 
have plenty to eat and drink, have no appetite 
for revolutions. But in France, and elsewhere, 
thoughtful men are looking forward to a time, 
perhaps not very distant, when the funds required 
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for carrying out these improvements shall be ex- 
hausted; or rather, when~the debt they entail 
becomes insupportable. They are asking them- 
selves, What then? Temple and St. Antoine must 
have bread. ‘‘Bread or blood!” is no new cry in 
Paris; and, clever as the nephew is, Louis Napoleon 
has small chance of such success as attended his 
great uncle when he scattered a formidable mob, 
not by his bayonets, but by his wit. Then an 
officer of the Government of the Revolution, the 
first Napoleon had been ordered out to disperse a 
body of rioters. Having drawn up his soldiers and 
some guns across the street, he waited their advance. 
They at length appeared, sweeping down on him and 
his party like a roaring torrent. The artillerymen, 
with their port-fires, stood ready at his signal to 
pour showers of grape into the body of the mob. 
Unwilling to shed blood, he stepped out from his 
men to reason with the suffering and misguided 
people, and soon found himself vis-a-vis with their 
head—a virago of a. woman, whose appearance 
presented a remarkable contrast to his own. She 
was of great size, and enormously fat; while he, 
always very little, was at that time so thin, as well 
as small, that he was known by the sobriquet of 
“Le Petit Caporal.” He remonstrated with this 
lady; but she replied with volleys of abuse—telling 
him that while she and other honest, hard-working 
people were starving, such idle fellows as he and 
his soldiers were fattening on the best of the land, 
With that eagle eye and remarkable promptitude 
which afterwards turned the fate of many a battle- 
field, Napoleon saw at once the weak point of his 
adversary’s position. He paused till she was out 
of breath. Then taking off his hat, he bowed to 
the mob; and, placing his own thin figure beside 
that of his fat opponent, he asked them to say, 
whether the good lady or he looked most like 
starvmg? As happens in more respectable assem- 
blies than mobs, and elsewhere than in witty 
France, a good-humoured joke won the day ; and 
the people, for the time at least, quietly dispersed. 
A piece of rare good fortune, such as the chapter 
of accidents seldom turns up! 

Napoleon III. is said to trust to other means 
than this of keeping down a people who, little 
restrained by moral or religious principles, are the 
immediate descendants of such as were familiar 
with revolutions—with building barricades, and 
overturning thrones. We dread a time of suffering 
overtaking the ‘‘ouvrier” of Paris. It will cer- 
tainly not be met with the calm, and noble, and 
in so many instances Christian, patience of our Lan- 
cashire cotton-weavers. The spirit of revolution in 
France is not dead but sleepeth ; and what there 
are spirits in Paris prepared to dare and do, flashed 
out in the terrible reply of one of them. Being 
told that, ill-furnished with arms, and exposed to 
cannonade and fusillade in the now spacious streets, 
their power of revolution was gone, he smiled 
grimly ; and alluding at once to the numbers of the 
working classes, and the terrible means which, if 
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roused, they were prepared to adopt, said :—‘‘ We 
have two hundred thousand lucifer matches!” After 
the horrors of the first revolution, unparalleled 
in history, it were hard to say what means the 
lower classes of Paris, led on by wicked men, 
would not resort to—setting at nought all the pre- 
cautions which the Emperor has taken to secure 
the peace of the capital and the preservation of his 
throne. He has taken every possible precaution ; 
and indeed it is whispered that he had other ends 
in view in improving Paris, than merely the beauty 
and health of the city. Clearing out the dense 
parts and widening the streets, he has laid it open 
to be easily swept, in the case of an émeute, by 
charges of cavalry and discharges of artillery; 
nor, it is said, has he removed the old paving 
stones from the streets to cover them with broken 
metal, so much to deaden the rumbling noise of 
carriages, as to prevent the mob finding in them 
the best materials for barricades—ramparts which, 
as in a street fight, put an undisciplined multitude 
on a par with regular troops. Deep as Napoleon is, 
these whisperings and suspicions give him credit 
for more depth than perhaps he could justly claim. 
We greatly fear that his wisest precautions would 
go for nothing, were a stagnation of work to throw 
the Parisian ‘‘ ouvriers”’ out of bread. The ancient 
noblesse, as did the old adherents of the Stuart 
dynasty in our own country, dwell apart in their 
chateaux; and though they growl and grumble 
at the present order of things, they have little 


Emperor, the intellectual, and therefore influen- 
tial, classes of Paris are not attached to his govern- 
ment; the shopkeepers, who care more for their 
profits than for either politics or religion, would, 
in case of a disturbance, close their doors, and 
quietly wait the result behind their shutters ; and 
although the Emperor could bring parks of artillery, || 
and pour regiments of soldiers into the streets, the || 
French army might prove in his, what it has been || 
in other hands, ‘‘a deceitful bow.” Such are the || 
lessons of experience. Closely connected with the 
people, and forced into the army through the system 
of conscription, the French soldier is not much to 
be depended on in any conflict between the govern- 
ment and the people. 

But leaving these speculations and the future of 
France to Him who ‘‘maketh the wrath of man 
to praise Him, and restraineth the remainder of 
wrath,” let us turn to some of those aspects of 
Paris which distinguish its streets more eveu than 
their architecture. In regard to some of these, it 
were well we imitated what we cannot but admire. 
Paris has other things besides her fashions which 
we would do well to copy; and we might with 
advantage engraft on our free institutions a little 
of the vigour of her despotism. 

lst.—The streets are remarkable for their clean- 
liness. A host of scavengers, who work through 
the night or at early day, present the fair city 
to its inhabitants every morning, trim and in 
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power to subvert it. But, unfortunately for the 
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perfect order. I observed here, as in other towns 
of France, and in some of Switzerland, a practice 
which contributes much to their comfort and clean- 
liness. It is one which our municipal authorities 
at home might think of. From time to time water 
is turned into all the gutters, where it runs in a 
full stream, bearing off to underground sewers the 
straws, dust, or ashes, that are swept into it. On 
looking out shortly after break of day, I used to 
see men sweeping the court in which we dwelt with 
as much care as if it had been a house floor; and 
it was both amusing and pleasant to see how the 
national politeness of a Frenchman would break 
out through his humble occupation—the sweeper 
stopping to lift his cap to a female acquaintance, 
not a whit higher in rank than himself, as she 
returned from the baker’s carrying a piece of bread, 
like a paling stake, or went, with prayer-book or 
beads in hand, to early mass. This circumstance 
may be taken as an example of the respect which 
Frenchmen pay to woman, however humble—a fine 
feature of their national character. No Frenchman 
will either enter or leave a railway carriage where 
there are ladies without raising his hat; nor does 
he ever address, but with some mark of respect, 
the humblest domestic, or keeper of a stall or shop. 
In this country it is not rank only to which ex- 
pressions of honour are paid. The high bear them- 
selves politely even to the humble; and were that 
as much the rule at home as it is here, we should 
have less occasion to complain of the rudeness and 
coarse manners of our populace; for the world is 
a mirror which smiles on you if you meet it with 
smiles, and looks rudely on such as look rudely on it. 

Nor, to return to the streets of Paris, are good 
order and cleanliness less apparent in the poorest 
than in the best streets of the city. Not that the 
former are or can be in such perfect order; yet in 
them we observed little corresponding to the foul 
condition of our city alleys, courts, or closes. It was 
a contrast, not a correspondence. It humbled our 
national vanity; and made us regret that free insti- 
tutions, our popular election of town councillors and 
police commissioners, should result in less care being 
taken for the health and comfort and decent habits of 
the poor than under a despotic régime. By allowing 
such offices to be filled with inferior and inefficient 
men, or by niggardly grudging vigorous officials the 
funds, or from petty jealousy the powers, necessary 
for making our towns decent and salubrious, we in- 
jure the cause of true liberty ; and make it stink in 
the nostrils of mankind. It should not be so. 
Yet we could not shut our eyes to the fact that 
some things are managed better under a despotic 
than under a free government; and that in fine 
parks for their health and recreation, in public 
exhibitions for their amusement and instruction, 
and in many municipal provisions for their comfort 
and cleanliness, the poor and working classes are 
better cared for here than at home. 

Connected with this aspect of its streets, I ob- 
served that Paris had a class of men whose trade 





corresponds to one pursued at home—at least in 
Edinburgh. 

Who walks by night or early morn the streets 
of our Northern Metropolis, may see, in wretched 
looking girls or ragged old women, a hideous race 
who pass from one dust heap to another to rake 
them with a knife and pick up such cinders, potato, 
bits of paper or of flesh as lie among the ashes. From 
their dens of filth and darkness and drunkenness, 
which I have often visited, they issue forth, like 
hags of night, to find the means of prolonging a 
life of hunger, cold, ignorance, vice, and degrada- 
tion. Paris has a corresponding class ; but, though 
among the lowest and wildest of the people, they 
look wonderfully respectable. The chiffonniers, 
as they are called, are men. They are not clothed 
in rags—in Paris nobody is. In one hand they 
carry a lantern, and in the other a stick armed with 
a hook, which as they pass from one dust heap to 
another they use with remarkable dexterity ; trans. 
fixing rags, paper, flesh, anything that may be | 
turned into money—as fast as a heron does a trout 
—to transport it with a jerk into the wicker basket 
on their back. In this, as in many things else 
besides their celebrated cookery, the French, who 
maugre their faults are patterns of industry and 
economy, set us an excellent example. They turn || 
everything to account. 

2nd.—Another notable feature of the streets of 
Paris is the absence of abject poverty and wretched- 
ness. 

When King George—not of blessed memory— 
visited Edinburgh, he asked, it is said, on casting || 
his eyes over the well-conditioned and well-attired | 
thousands who thronged the streets to see a live |, 
king, ‘‘Where are the poor?” If by that term we 
understand the class who with unwashed faces, || 
tangled hair, emaciated forms, and ragged attire || 
swarm in certain districts of our large towns, the | 
question may be justly asked of Paris. In London, 
Liverpool, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, your steps, 
unless they are confined to the most fashionable | 
streets, are ever and anon crossed by some human |, 
creature who is the picture of misery; and with 
swarms of half-naked children, women clad in | 
scanty rags, men crushed in heart and clad in seedy | 
black, and, most painful sight of all, sallow, sickly, | 
skinny infants, whose weary heads lie on the | 
shoulders of hags that carry horrid oaths on their | 
tongue and the fire of whisky in their eye, these | 
cities have large districts through which it almost | 
breaks one’s heart to walk. Now the remarkable \ 
absence of such sights in its streets, seems to me 
the best sight in Paris. The Louvre with its | 
magnificent galleries of pictures and statues, the || 
Champs Elysées or gardens of the Tuileries and 
Luxembourg, where, all arranged with exquisite || 
taste, lines of beautiful trees afford a grateful shade, |, 
white marble statues gleam amid the green foliage, || 
and fountains of costly materials and graceful forms || 
send forth their murmur and throw up to the |, 
bright sunshine showers of liquid diamonds, yielded 
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homes of the humblest classes. I saw no broken- 
hearted woman, no pining child, no skeleton infant 
to whom life was a misfortune, and the grave 
would be a welcome refuge. 

Mendicancy there, begging by man, woman, or 
child, is suppressed, I may remark, with the vigour 
of the French police. Still I thought it possible 
that, though no ragged objects were prowling about 
the fashionable or busy parts of the town, the 





me no pleasure equal to that of walking among the | 


faubourgs of the working classes, and those old 
and very poor streets which lie under the shadow 
of its Cathedral towers, might show a display of 
rags and wretchedness corresponding to our own. 
To settle this question, we went away on a voyage 
of discovery; making for the densely peopled 
quarters of the Isle de la Cité,—the Paris of the 
Romsans—where, as in most other capital and 
cathedral towns, the Courts of Justice stand among 
those who are most amenable to their laws, and the 
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“The Sweeper stopping to lift his cap to a female acquaintance.” 





|| degraded and godless habits of the people may have | blooming there like a flower among ruins. We 


| given birth to the saying, ‘‘The nearer the church encountered neither injury nor insult. Now here 
| the farther from grace.” The houses there are of | are the statistics of our voyage as noted down 
great height, and look as old as the grey towers of | on returning to our **pension ”—‘‘Saw but one 
| Notre Dame ; the streets which are very narrow, | dirty woman; saw but one man in ragged attire ; 
are intersected by lanes or alleys, not unlike our | saw no child without shoes to its feet or with a 
| Edinburgh closes. Some of the trades the inhabi- | torn dress on its back; saw no sickly nursling in 

tants pursue are foul, and all of them are of the the arms of such mothers as disgrace our St. 

humblest kind. If the men were not ruffians, many | Giles’, Cowgates, and Gallowgates at home.” An 


looked like roughs ; indeed, so dark and sombre | extraordinary record! To many it may seem in- 





| Were these alleys, and so forbidding the appearance 
of their inhabitants, that the ladies of our party 
could hardly muster courage to accompany us as, 
_ long familiar with worse scenes at home, we pushed 
| along. It is an act of justice to the lowest of these 
French people to say that all our questions were 


| courteously answered—their national politeness 
V—34 


| credible, yet it is an exact copy of our notes; and 
| sets forth the plain, unvarnished facts of the case. 
| Boast as we may, on the one hand, of our Sabbaths, 
| our pure faith, our superior and more general piety, 
| and charge Paris as we may on the other with its 
| bloody revolutions, its infidelity and its vices; alas 
| for us! it contrasts, not compares, with our largc 
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cities by an almost entire absence in its streets of 
that abject poverty and extreme wretchedness, of 
that wreck of human happiness and hearts before 
which Philanthropy stands aghast, and almost 


| helpless at home. 


Now to me, this the most pleasant, -was the most 
puzzling feature of Paris. Not to gratify an idle 
curiosity, but in the hope that the investigation 
might suggest some useful lessons to ourselves, I 
made many inquiries to find a key to it; and it 
would appear that, with much poverty and wretch- 
edness, no doubt, within its walls, the compara- 
tively happy state of Paris like the unhappy one 
of Ireland,’ which some refer to the prevalence of 
popery, others to the presence of the Saxon, others 
to the practice of absenteeism, and others still to 
other things, is due not to one, but to a number of 
causes. The account of these, with other matters, 
must be reserved for the next paper. 

This only meanwhile I may say, that though, as 
I shall show, the Roman Catholic Order of Sisters 
of Charity have their share in the good work, the 


| cause of this happy state of matters is not to be 


found in popery and the priests. With the mass of 
the people the priests have no influence whatever— 


| a condition of things with which infidelity has 
| something, but politics still more, to do. 


We are 
not to conclude that the Parisian ouvriers are, 
like many of the upper classes, cold, confirmed 
sceptics. Numbers have, though dim and imperfect, 
some faith in the divine authority of the Bible 


| and in the mission of our Saviour—only they do 
| not believe in popery; nor regard its priests as 


other than the tools of despotism and the enemies 


| of the liberties of France. They have not forgotten, 


nor ever will forget, how these came forth with 
stole, and crosses, and holy water to bless the trees 
of liberty which France had watered with her 
blood ; but no sooner saw it to their own advantage 
and that of their pliant but ambitious church to 
pursue a different policy, than they abandoned, if 
they did not betray, the cause of freedom. When 
the poor workman, in articulo mortis, lies indifferent 
to all around him, his wife or some neighbour may 
fetch a priest from the church—which he has never 
entered, with his holy oil to administer extreme 
unction; and, so be that the fees are paid, the rights 
of the dead may be administered to his body, and 
masses said for his soul. But, however he may die 
or descend into the grave, he lived to laugh at the 
Church of Rome, to treat her ordinances with 
contempt, and look on her priests with suspicion, 
In illustration of this, let me relate a fact told 
to me by one of the city missionaries. One day he 
entered a room where a tailor, seated on his board, 
pursued his occupation—talking the while to his 
wife, who employed herself in household affairs, 
with a tongue that went as fast as his needle. So 
goon as his eye fell on the missionary his vivacity 
was gone; he coldly returned the other’s saluta- 
tion; while his spouse moved stealthily about the 
100m like a cat, eyeing the stranger with sulky and 





suspicious looks. There was something wrong. My 
acquaintance tried, but in vain, to thaw the ice: 
and was about to withdraw in despair, when he 
happened to make it known that he was a Pro- 
testant Missionary. Zh bien! In an instant the 
cloud passed from the tailor’s face; and, dropping 
the needle to stretch out his hand and give the 
other a hearty welcome, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Why 
did you not tell us so when you came in?— 
we took you for a Jesuit, or some agent of the 
priests.” The truth is, that the Roman Catholic 
Church in France, though retaining influence 
enough to trample somewhat on the rights of 
Protestants and obstruct the progress of truth, 
though not powerless for evil, is in a large measure 
powerless for good—even such good as good men in 
her aim at, and might in other circumstances do, 
In proof of that, let me produce a high authority. 
I refer to a very distinguished man; Rosseau St. 
Hilaire, a Professor of the University of Paris, and 
one of the best and greatest men whom I have ever 
had the honour and happiness to know. Speaking 
of the Protestant Church of France, he says, “In 
a religious point of view, though we have little 
hold of the peasant, we have some over the 
soldier. Those drawn from the country districts, 
on coming to our cities, bring with them, in 
simplicity and ingenuousness, virtues unknown to 
our workmen. All is new to them in the town, 
and it is not always its vices which they learn. 
Some have there become acquainted with a Gospel 
of which they had never heard in their hamlets. 
The discipline of our Church pleases them; within 
her they find themselves in their element. Let 
those bear witness who are seeking to bring them 
under the power of the Gospel. When ready to 
embark for the Crimea, or for China, when face 
to face with the ships which were to carry them 
away, at the sad thought of a departure which 
might never have a return, have they ever been 
seen to trample on the Gospel which others offered 
them? No doubt some of the grains of precious 
seed have been trampled under foot or choked by 
thorns ; but in proof that others have germinated, 


I appeal to those good brave men belonging to the: 


army whom we are so happy to meet in our 
churches. There they are, brave men. . Who does 
not know that it requires more courage to with- 
stand the raillery of their comrades than to take a 
battery by assault? Nor are they, I am sure, 
worse soldiers, because, by the side of the flag of 
France, they dare to raise that of Jesus Christ. 
But it may be asked, does not the powerful orga- 
nisation of Catholicism, which wraps round men of 
all ages and all conditions, exercise no influence on 
the people of our country districts? Will not birth, 
death, disease, have a powerful influence in bringing 
back to the priest those who have escaped from 














him? In short, and taking France as a whole, we |) 


do not hesitate to reply, No! The sale of the 
property of the clergy, nearly all acquired by the 
rural population, has made a wide breach between 
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the priest and the peasant. Indeed, the evil is of 
older date. The Romish Church, in putting a price 
on the sacraments of the Church, and forcing the 
poor country curés (clergy) to draw a part of their 
small stipends from ill-disposed or insolvent debtors, 
has perverted all their relations with their flocks. 
If, here and there in France Catholicism has retained 
an actual influence, it is over women; over men it 





has almost none. We do not deny that in such and 
such a district it has preserved its power through 
the influence of exceptional circumstances; but at 
an average, so to speak, even when it wishes the 
real good of men, and it wishes many things else 
besides, ‘Le Catholicisme est impuissant’—Popery 
is powerless,” 





AN OLD SERMON WITH A NEW TEXT. 


My wife contrived a fleecy thing 
Her husband to infold, 

For ’tis a joy to woman true 
To cover from the cold : 

My daughter made it a new text 
For a sermon very old. 


The child came trotting to her side, 
Ready with bootless aid. 

‘Lily will make one for papa,” 
The tiny woman said. 

Her mother gave the needful things, 
And a knot upon the thread. 


But, alas! the knot would not come through, 
‘Mamma! mamma!” she cried. 

Her mother cut away the knot, 
And she was satisfied, 

And pull’d the thread right through and through, 
Working in joy and pride, 


Her mother told me this ; and I 
Straightway spied something more : 
Great meanings often hide themselves 
With small words on the door ; 
And I brooded over this my text, 
Till the seed a sermon bore. 


Nannie, to you I preach it now— 
A little sermon, low: 

Is it not thus a thousand times, 
As through the world we go? 

Do we not pull, and fret, and say, 
Instead of ‘‘ Yes, Lord,” “‘ No” ? 


Yet all the rough things that we meet, 
That will not move a jot— 

The hindrances to heart and feet— 
The Crook in every lot— 

What mean they, but that every thread 
Has at the end a knot? 








All men must make a kind of clothes 
To shield their hearts from frost ; 

And circumstance is God’s great web 
To clothe the trembling host : 

Shall we, because our thread is fast, 
Think all our labour lost? 


If He should cut away the knot, 
And grant each fancy wild, 

The hidden life within our hearts— 
His life, the undefiled— 

Would fare as ill as I should fare 
From the needle of my child. 


For as the lines that hold the sail ; 
As, in my verse, the rhyme ; 

As mountains on the low green earth, 
So fair, so hard to climb ; 

As call of striking clock, amid 
The quiet flow of time ; 


As blows of sculptor’s mallet, struck 
Upon the marble’s face ; 

‘Such are God’s Yea and Nay upon 
The spirit’s growing grace ; 

So work His making hands with what 
Does and does not take place. 


We know no more the things we need 
Than child to choose his food ; 

We know not what we shall be yet, 
So know not present good ; 

For God’s Ideal, who but God 
Hath ever understood ! 


This is my sermon. It is preach’d 
Against all useless strife. 
Strive not with anything—to wish 
To cut it with thy knife : 
Thou art but pulling at the knot 
That holdeth fast thy life. 
GEORGE MAC DONALD, 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
By ISAAC TAYLOR. 


VL—THE SUMMER OF THE COMET OF 1811.—DEVONSHIRE AND DARTMOOR. 


THE summer of the great comet of 1811 was 
indeed a fine summer: it was genial ;—an epithet 
applicable in this latitude only sometimes. One 
might have called it phosphorescent. It is ques- 
tionable if Italy has often brighter skies—England 
has seldom such a season: three summers equally fine 
may have cheered us, perhaps, in the lapse of fifty- 
three years. On some occasion, when a very severe 
winter was to be accounted for, there were those, 
as I remember, who professed to think it probable 
that the earth itself had then ‘‘ got more northerly.” 
If this might be imagined, then we should have 
supposed that in 1811 the earth had got more 
southerly. We come, it may be, a little nearer to 
the creed of our modern astronomy in connecting 
that exceptional summer with the illustrious visitor 
of the autumn. But any such supposed connection 
of celestial with telluric phenomena rests only upon 
a very slender warranty of known facts ; and if we 
were to admit the hypothesis therein implied, the 
same path of adventurous speculation would lead 
us on to the brink of an abyss of wonders—the 
magnetic economy of the solar system; and if of 
the solar system, then also that of the astral uni- 
verse! Stopping far short of these vastnesses—in 
the thought of which the human reason staggers, 
one may take leave to recall the familiar remem- 
brance of days—bright and genial as they were— 
spent, while life was fresh, in “‘the garden of 
England.” 

Devonshire—seen for the first time—Devonshire 
strolled about, and its deep winding lanes followed 
without errand, purpose, or guidance, from morning 
to the late evening—Devonshire, with its granite- 
crested hills, its breezy moorlands, its sparkling 
rivulets, traced up to the Tors, where they spurt forth 
from between pink-marble urns—Devonshire, with 
its Druid cairns, and its wnunderstood memorials 
of several ancient races, with its gnarled oak 
forests—forests older than Julius Casar—and older 
than Buddha—Devonshire, the sapphire ocean for 
its fringe; and then its cozy, simple-mapnered, 
hospitable folk, with their ready junket and cider, 
so acceptable on a sultry afternoon—Devonshire, 
with its stony hamlets, its up-and-down pathways, 
in the villages, its myrtle-hid cottages, and its 
orchards of apple-trees ;—fruit-trees like forest-trees 
—Devonshire, such as it used to be in the ante- 
railway era—such a Devonshire as once was, and 
such as one would like well to see again! This is 
our subject ; but we touch it only at points. 

But then, in times so far away from these times, 
this garden of England was not liable to dis- 
paraging comparisons. It was not then everybody 
that had seen, even Scotland, or the Lakes, or 





North Wales. In these days, what has become of 
our sweet Devonshire? In a party of a dozen, one 
or two have crossed the Andes, three have seen 
Niagara ; and as to the Alps and the Pyrenees, and 
Egypt and Palestine, everybody—ladies as well as 
gentlemen—everybody, excepting an unfortunate 
one or two, has seen these things more than once, 
It was not so in that warm summer when the 
comet and I were together in Devonshire ! 

In what mode of locomotion is Devonshire to be 
seen to the best advantage? Certainly not from 
the prison-window of a carriage on the Great 
Western Railway! As well look out of your 
window at home for as many hours. Nor, as used 
to be, when the Paterfamilias took his wife and 
daughters for a ‘‘summer’s tour” in the barouche 
and pair, dating a weekly despatch from ‘Tiverton, 
August 2nd,” and from ‘‘Oakhampton, August 10th.” 
You may ride about Devonshire with great enjoy- 
ment and advantage; nor is there a -gallop any- 
where better to be had than the gallop you may get 
upon Exmoor. And if you would enjoy such a 
gallop suns souci, don’t take with you your home 
nag, which you are likely to throw down upon the 
slippery slabs of the moor: provide yourself for the 
purpose with an Exmoor pony—he never stumbles, 
and he will carry you, helter-skelter, up-stairs and 
down-stairs, indeed sans souci. 

Yet there is a more excellent way of seeing this 
garden of England than even this. In a word, 
Devonshire, to be properly seen, should be walked: 
this is certain. But now, if I were to report truly 
concerning my “‘recollections” of those times, it 
would be in this way :—Memory brings back the 
thought of rides in Devon, as of the rough and 
random enjoyments of the boy ; but it gives me the 
recollection of long summer days’ walks in Devon- 
shire, as of the meditative pleasures of the man. 
Nevertheless, the two species of recollections are in 
fact contemporaneous. The rider goes off—he and 
his powers of breathing, in holiday mood. The 
pedestrian sets out in the cool of the morning—he 
and his tastes, and his keen relish of the pic- 
turesque ; he and his sympathies also ; so he finds 
it when at noon he turns in to the Devon cottage ; 
where, upon the cracked cement floor, cracked in 
twenty places, yet well swept, there is a deal table, 
almost milk-white, and a chair, quite at his service, 
although it is a little rickety, and a relishing crust 
of sweet brown bread, and a glass of cider, perhaps 
a little hard ; and there stands the good woman, 
and near her, her youngest of nine, who snatches at 
her apron while she talks to the gentleman. In a 
musical key, heard only in Devonshire, she tells 
him what “her syms” about the weather. She 
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says, moreover, that she has been troubled with 
rheumatics in her shoulder; but now she says— 
‘he (her shoulder) is better than he was last 
Tuesday.” Undoubtedly, the tones and the talk 
of the Devon folk are softer and more graceful than 
those of other counties. 

In many ways the preferableness of the walk as 
compared with the ride will be felt every day. 
This preference is not likely to be called in question 
by any one whose enjoyment of Nature is genuine 
and vivid—specially of that aspect of nature to 
which we accord the epithet, the picturesque. 
Devonshire is peculiarly the region of the pic- 
turesque. No English county, all things con- 
sidered, is, in this sense, comparable to it; unless 
it may be Derbyshire. Svme parts of the Princi- 
pality have their own picturesqueness. But Devon, 
besides an advantage or two presently to be named, 
possesses the charm of its delicious sea-margin, as 
well north as south; and, in the south at least, 
this is richly fringed with foliage down to a stone’s 
throw of salt water. The county can pretend to no 
sublimities :—it has no scenic terrors—no clattering 
cascades ; but then it has—nor can England else- 
where show more of them—it has a great choice of 
perfect landscapes on a small scale; it has many 
spots from which you grudge to turn aside, and in 
leaving which you say, ‘‘I must come another day 
to this delightful nook.” 

Nor is this all; for not only is Devonshire pic- 
turesque in its material scenery, but its people, its 
own country-folk, are eminently picturesque: these 


| figures come to their places in the landscape most 


harmoniously. I do not mean that they are pecu- 
liarly picturesque in their attire or costwme:—the 
Welsh are as much so, in places ; the people on the 
flanks of the Grampians are more so; and so Are 
the fishwomen of Normandy. The picturesqueness 
of the Devon country-people springs out of their 
ancestral natures: it attaches to their immemorial 


| habitudes—to their perennial modes of life; and 


to their dialect, and the rhythm of their voices ; 
this quality of the race holds the extant people on 
to their grandsires ; and it links the living gene- 
ration to the generation now in the churchyard. 


| In truth, this same continuity of manners and 


usages, if it be carefully considered, might help us 
in an endeavour to philosophise upon the theory of 
the sense of beauty in Nature and Art. 

Leaving unattempted any such theory, for which 
we have no space in Goop Worps, I will affirm 
for Devonshire that it is rich in samples of the 


| juxtaposition of all classes of objects—mineral, 


vegetable, animal, artificial, structural—in repre- 
senting which pictorially the artist needs to add 
nothing, to abate nothing, but only to fix on canvas 
or paper precisely what he sees. 

Whether it be the pencil or the pen that is 
employed in recovering the recollections of this 
garden county, he who uses it should possess a 
consciousness of something more than that bare 
Surface of things with which the canvas or the 





photograph must content itself. If I have affirmed 
that the people are as picturesque as are their rustic 
dwellings and the nests in which they are perched; 
and, furthermore, if this picturesqueness is affirmed 
to be ancestral and historic, it must be understood 
that we have in view the agricultural industrial 
population, and none but these :—we are thinking 
of the aborigines, inclusive of the men and women 
who are attached to the soil; and of the immediate 
employers of these—the occupiers of land (the upper 
and lower class of farmers)—and also of as many of 
the gentry of the county as would be willing (and 
proud) to say that their ancestors, in direct or 
oblique line of descent, owned the same acres in 
the days of the Plantagenets—perhaps in the times 
of the Normans, Ina word, the genuine Devonian 
is a Saxon ; and he is now the purest extant repre- 
sentative anywhere in England, of the race which 
is the staple of the British population, and which 
held its own—as well in blood as in tenure cf the 
soil—through the era of the Norman inundation. 
The Saxon—using the Tamar as its Chinese Wall— 
held back the Celt of the further west (call them 
the Tartars of Britain), and toward the east he 
resisted the encroachments of a population that 
had become far less purely Saxon. It needs only 
a walk westward into Cornwall, and another walk 
eastward into Dorset and Zummerzet, to tind con- 
clusive evidence in support of the ancestral pre- 
tensions of the midway-county.* 

These samples of picture-like motionless quietude 
—the leafy, rocky, flowery, myrtled, ivyed, cas- 
caded, miniature paradises—are to be found, some 
in North Devon, on the skirts of Exmoor ; some— 
in truth, many—throughout South Devon, in and 
among the spurs of Dartmoor ; and almost in every 
valley west and south of that great table-land. 
This table-land, and the country which borders 
it, possess the advantage (the extreme peninsula of 
Cornwall only excepted) that it is the most southerly 
breadth of country to be found in this, our high 
northern latitude. 

The tourist who has an eye and a feeling for 
LicuT will not think little of this prerogative of 
the county. Many there are, and they may be 
worthy people too, who seem to have little or no 
consciousness of degrees of illumination. In-doors it 
is the mistake and the misfortune of such persons 
to screen themselves within Venetian blinds, and 
ample curtains and muslins too, so as to shut out 
daylight ; and all these precautions are employed 
only lest carpets and furniture should come to be 
faded! The consequence of this great and grievous 
housewife’s error—an error it is—physiological, 
nosological, social, economic—is this, that when they 





* It will not, I think, be imputed to a father as a 
serious blame that he cites with pleasure a book which 
bears the name of a son on its title-page; yet he might 
hesitate to do so if the volume had not already received 
very high commendation.— “ Words and Places,’’ by 
Rev. Isaac Taylor. Cornwall and Devonshire are referred 
to in this volume, p. 308 and elsewhere. 
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do come abroad in midday, they are dazzled, they 
are distressed ; they are incommoded by sheer noon- 
tide. So it is that they wear blue glasses: they 
are conscious of no enjoyment in that prime of all 
enjoyments— broad, brilliant, unobstructed day- 
light. Much less are any such blinking tourists 
qualified to discern that which nevertheless is real 
and constant—namely, the more or the less of 
daylight that is enjoyed under different degrees 
of latitude. Nevertheless, it is true that every 
degree—or let us say, every seventy or eighty miles 
of distance north and south—gives you a very 
clearly appreciable difference in the splendour of 
the noontide illumination. Travel from York to 
London, or on to Brighton, on an ordinary fine day 
in summer, and if you are not able to tell where- 
abouts you are by the visible quantity of diffused 
daylight around you, it will be because, as afore- 
said, it is your custom to darken your rooms at 
home; or else because nature has not bestowed 
upon you very much discriminative sensibility in 
the optic apparatus. Mathematically you might 
assure yourself of the fact, even if you do not 
zsthetically know it. Certain it is that England 
has more daylight at noon than Scotland, France 
more than England, Italy more than France, 
Algeria more than Italy. This difference is a 
reality in science ; and real also to those who have 
the retina to see, and the soul to relish it. 

In 1811, the time was not come for continental 
tours. It was well then to be content with our 
measure of sunshine in latitude 50° 30’. Come with 
me, then, to where we may see and enjoy it—not 
only in its power of casting strong shadows, but in 
its actinic force also, blessing the vegetation—the 
growing crops, and the garden, and the orchard, and 
the flower beds; blessing the insect nations also, 
for all the living relish it; even the lately fledged 
birds, and the sportive trout in the brook, and the 
infinite millions of the green pond in June. To see 
and enjoy a summer’s noon it is not necessary, nor 
indeed is it the best thing, to climb a Puy de Dime: 
let us choose rather a moderate height, where near, 
as well as afar, a midsummer’s noon may be seen in 
its splendour, and may be felt in its invigorating 
force. 

The Otter is not more than a rivulet, having had 
about twenty miles run from its rise in the Black 
Down hills, when it reaches the sea at Budleigh 
Salterton. This stream is not one of the dashing, 
sparkling rivulets that may be found in the more 
romantic districts of the county. It runs softly 
through that valley, in the orchard-shadowed cot- 
tages of which the lace-makers find their homes. 
There is a range of hill shutting in this valley 
westward, which is bounded eastward by the 
heights, under the bluffs whereof Sidmouth shel- 
ters itself. Thereabouts in Devonshire everything 
is snug :—the cottages are embosomed, and they 
quite meet the taste of those who could make 
themselves happy—through long summer days and 
winter days too, in a stone, thatched-roof cottage, 





with its cement floors; a sleeping room next the 
thatch, the casement in the dormer window looking 
out into the apple orchard :—all this, and the 
delicious feeling that the world of noise, and of 
eager competition, and of progress and improve- 
ment, with its well-built brick houses, is a hundred, 
or, for aught I know or care, a thousand miles 
far away! So be it, aud then, tormented by no 
ambition, out of hearing of strifes, a man so con- 
stituted may relish all seasons—in doors and out of 
doors. 

We betake ourselves just now to the hill top. | 
Glorious is the day:—barely is there a breath 
stirring on the sea; the lanes thitherward tending 
are tortuous cuts through the hill; they are quite 
overshadowed, and here and there the pink marble 
for which the county is famous crops up, pushing 
itself out of the bank ; and so its prominences have 
become polished by the constant rubbing of the 
saddles of the pack horses that carry the market- 
able produce of the cottage-farms to Honiton or 
Exeter, twice in the week. 

For this day’s ramble I leave home (then a home) 
by the side gate, from the garden into the orchard, 
before quitting which I turn to look down upon the 
thatch of a single-storeyed ornate cottage, wherein 
there might then have been seen, those appoint- || 
ments and those habitudes, and those accomplish- 
ments (and withal—hearts) that give grace to daily 
life. Beyond the orchard, I come upon the arable 
(a heavy pull for the horses ploughing in that direc- 
tion—best for draining the land). Then I look down 
upon the roof of the tower of Budleigh Salterton 
church, peering up from its leafy surroundings. 
About it are the roofs and the gable ends of the 
village, thick set in apple orchards, Here it is, 
and in the labyrinth of lanes around it, that the 
famous Honiton lace-making nestles itself. At 
every step upon the hill-side there comes into view 
a bit, and again another bit, of that choice embellish- 
ment of a Devonshire landscape—the warm azure 
of the sea, with its framing of foliage—so luxuriant, 
and so near upon the salt of the deep, that their 
festoons almost dip into it. In those tranquil times 
there would often come across this patch of the ocean, 
seen in and between the trunks and foliage, such 
an accident as the glistening sails of the fisherman’s 
boat; but never had that rich harmony of colours 
been spoiled by the spectre—or what must we call 
it?—the Steamer of these progress-times, smearing 
as it does, the pure horizon with a trail of soot, a 
mile in length. 

A few steps further up the hill, and then, over the 
tops of the trees, I get a glimpse of the exit of the 
Otter. This stream, in its way through less than a 
mile of shingle, which is about a gunshot in width, 
shows its consciousness that it is making its ac- 
quaintance with the bitterness of the ocean's brine. 
Still I ascend, not again coming to a halt until I 
reach the open upland, where and whence one may 
command an uninterrupted prospect, far away into 
the bluest haze of the ocean-ward horizon, Due 
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east, in fine weather, the Portland Bluff and Bill are 
discernible ; and nearer than this (thirty-five miles) 
are seen the successive cliffs of the Dorset coast—on 
toward Sidmouth, and the inland range. From the 
distance where I stand, the valley of the Otter looks 
like a green river, for the stream itself is nowhere 
apparent above its banks. If I had come out early 
enough upon the downs a well-defined mist would 
have shown itself, like a good-sized river, and it 
would have rested there until after sunrise as an 
infallible prognostic of a sultry day. 

Due west, the prospect is bounded by the distant 
ranges and the rugged Tors of Dartmoor. This point 
of view is exactly the contrary of the one which is 
often spoken of, presenting itself from the brow of 
the hill as you come down upon Honiton, from 
Chard. In those days of coaches—high piled with 
luggage, it might happen that a nervous outsider, 
who had come fresh from the levels of East Anglia, 
would be likely to cling fast to the rail during the 
perils of the descent, with the four at a gallop, down 
Honiton hill. If so, this timid excursionist would 
scarcely have given heed to a more experienced 
traveller who should have nudged him with this ad- 
monition—‘‘ There now !—look at this prospect, this 
is our Devonshire, the garden of England.” But 
where I am now standing, looking from the hill over 
Budleigh Salterton, the prospect is, as I have said, 
the opposite prospect ; and it has this advantage, 
that it commands a better view of the Devon and 
Dorset coast, and of the English Channel. Westward, 
too, the Dartmoor peaks are more distinctly in view. 
Take it altogether, this panorama is surpassed by 
only a few English landscapes, among those that 
belong to the class of the beautiful. It has nothing 
of the sublime. The sublime takes its hold of the 
imagination in quite another manner ; and this class 
of sensations overpowers or excludes the perception 
of the beautiful. In mountain regions there is always 
gloom and chill, there is a shutting out of light, 
there are dark valleys; and besides this, there is 
labour and gisk in the getting oneself up into the 
cloud empire, and still more so in getting oneself 
down out of it. For enjoying an uncareful converse 
with the sweet beauty of this green surface—this 
amiable aspect of Nature—give me Devonshire : 


‘there is nothing better than some choice spots in 


this garden. 

At this point I will take leave to offer a word of 
advice to any reader of Goo Worps who is not too 
old to listen to it, and who moreover intends, as often 
as he can, or she can, to look about himself, or her- 
self, here at home, or abroad. My /jirst item of 
advice is this—rcquire facility in the practice of 
sketching out of doors: the second item is this— 
when travelling, avail yourself of this highly de- 
sirable accomplishment to as great an extent as may 
consist with your limits of time, and with the con- 
venience and plans of your companions in travel. 
You may, if you like it, take with you the incum- 
brance of the photographic box, and its chemicals, 
As to this modernism, I have no quarrel with it; 





and if you relish negatives, get them; but take with 
you what is better—better in relation to the recol- 
lections of after years; better for the soul-enjoyment 
of the stores of travel: take with you the artistic (or 
quasi artistic) practised eye and hand, and the con- 
sciousness of colour, and of form, and of the pictu- 
resque, and also of the pictorial, which is quite 
another thing. I give you my word for it, that the 
stored products of the hand, the eye, and the feeling, 
although they may be far—very far—beneath the 
authentic artist-level, will be looked at, a thirty, or 
a forty, or a fifty years afterwards with incomparably 
more pleasure, and they will take a firmer grasp of 
the imagination, than could any—even the most con- 


summate of the lens-and-chemistry marvels of the || 


photographic conjuror’s box. At this moment, while 
lam wistfully turning over the rude pencil sketches 
of those distant years, what, think you, are my 
regrets? They are these two—first, that these 
random pencil scratches were not taken with far more 
care than they actually exhibit; and, secondly, that 
they are not—as easily they might have been, for I 
had then abundance of leisure—ten times as many 
as they are! One for one, I would now gladly accept 
another pencil sketch in place of a modern photo- 
graph of the same scene: especially if the instance 


were a Devonshire nook—a choice sample of the | 


picturesque. 
There may be those—and they are wise people, 


no doubt—who would suggest that a man who says | 











that he was roaming over the western counties, | 


with *‘ abundance of leisure,” would have done well 
to take with him some well-defined and well- 
considered professional purpose. Be it so; and 
there is much to be said in support of advice so 
sage. ‘* Which of the professions is it that you 
have in view?” 
on the side of mature wisdom : nevertheless, there 
will remain a something that might be said in behalf 
of the wnwisdom of an undetermined, or, as you 
might call it, an unconsidered course of life. We 
shall not at this time bring forward this plea for a 
vague ramble—it might be misunderstood; and 
perhaps it would be made an ill-use of by some 
who, for undetermined, might, in their own inter- 
pretation of it read, idle. Such a reading would be 
every way a mistake. 

Before turning westward, toward Dartmoor, and 
so taking leave of the valley of the Otter, I am 
induced by a coincidence to occupy a paragraph 
with what bears upon the far-famed manufacture 
(already mentioned) which in that valley has made 
for itself a home so much in harmony with the 
occupation of the people. A chance brings to view 
just now, along with several random sketches of 
the valley of the Otter, a rude view of the ‘‘ Clay 
Common,” which once and again in these papers.1 
have mentioned—adjoining Spinners’ Street (pp. 
227—330). In both scenes—Devon and Suffolk— 


the women and girls are at work at their cottage- 
doors; but the product of the bowery abodes of 
South Devon passes at once from the fingers of the 


Grant all that ought to be granted | 
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lowly to the necks of the lofty—even of those that 
tread on tip-toe the saloons of palaces ; and what is 
there comparable to this rich, massive, free Honiton 
lace? But might it not be outdone by machinery ? 
Wonderful are the doings of machines in (almost) 
every line of art, and in lace-making too; and yet 
it is certain (or we think it so) that the genuine 
**Honiton” will stand its ground, and always 
maintain its price. It is a proper work of art—it is 
free (as to the pattern) and expressive of mind, in 
its way. Thus it takes its place along with the 
highest samples of what issues from the soul, and the 
hand, and the eye of the artist, and with which no 
machinery will ever compete, and which no miracle, 
either of mechanical ingenuity or of chemistry, will 
ever displace. 

Take, now, the opposite instance—that of the 
occupation of the starving spinners of Spinners’ 
Street. The Honiton lace on the one hand, and 
the wool-spinning on the other hand, are properly 
adducible as boundary instances in the circle of 
the industrial arts; as to the workers, they are 
apparently on a level; but the products, in the one 
case, are of a kind that defies the rivalry of 
machines: in the other case, they are of a kind that 
invites, or, we might say, loudly calls upon, 
mechanic ingenuity to take it up. And so it is. 
The spinner has long ago been driven from her 
wheel—the lace-maker holds fast to her pillow and 
bobbins. This rule prevails throughout the cyclo- 
pedia of manufacturing industry.* 

But now we are away—westward, to take a turn 
upon a region the aspect of which is wholly of 
another order. To feel the difference fully, one 
should have come upon it in a mood of untravelled 
simplicity from the well-farmed undulations and 
levels of the eastern counties. The granitic table- 
land of Dartmoor, with its protruded masses of the 
primeval crust of the earth, should be roamed about 
by any who hitherto have been used to tread smooth 
footpaths through daisied meads, and across wheat 
and turnip fields. What Lord Bacon says of music 
may also be affirmed of those districts, uplifted 
above the noise of the world, where all things are at 
rest, the same now that they were when.this planet 
was in course of making: quite true it is of any 
such primeval table-land, that the stern aspect of it 
‘*helpeth the mood it findeth.” Specially it does so 
if the intruder upon the pathless desolation takes 

his course throughout it—unguided and alone. 
| Then indeed solitude will look like itself: then and 
there—hour after hour—not a sound, even of a 
bird, or the rustle of a wild animal in the spare 
grass, breaks in upon the awful stillness of the 
region. I well know now, that in the Principality, 


and in Westmoreland, and in Scotland, there are 
many expanses of country—there are moors and 
mountain sides, where a lone pedestrian may find— 
if indeed he has the relish for it—a silent solitude ; 
and where, from morning to nightfall of a sum- 
mer’s day, he may forget the turmoil, and the 
ambitions, and the selfish elbowings of an over- 
crowded world. You may attain the summit of 
one of these Tors, or, when there, may clamber 
to the top of a huge mass of granite, and, thence 
surveying the panorama, convince yourself that 
the nearest human habitations are miles and miles 
away. The country people do not often tug up 
these steeps: they have no business there ; nor did 
excursionists invade the solitude in those times. 
Alone, you might be the long day indulging your 
lawless meditations unchecked, and pursuing specu- 
lations under no tutorial restraints—none caring 
to call you in question. There is nothing to be in 
dread of, unless it might be your own tremor, when 
you recollect that, if any mischance should befall 
you, you might never again be heard of by sorrowing 
friends. 

Ashburton, a quiet town on the edge of Dart- 
moor, may be taken as a convenient starting-point 
for days of excursion upon it. The Dart, at the 
distance of little more than two miles from the 
town, makes one of its many sharp turns, between 
lofty walls of rocks ; and its border, on both sides, 
is thickly covered with an ancient oak forest. Of 
the rivers I have seen taking their course through 
riven rocks, some may surpass this Devon river in 
volume of water, and in the altitude of the heights 
between which they make their way; but I do not 
remember any river that surpasses it in picture-like 
completeness. Some of the primeval forests of 
North Devon and Exmoor cover a larger area, but 
not one of them is traversed by a dashing stream 
like the Dart. Besides, there is an awe attaching 
to this Holme Chace, inasmuch as it contains 
several unfathomable shafts of mines, long ago 
abandoned, and fearful to look down into. No 
fence is there; nor does any warning notice mark 
the places. Easy it would be, while forcing one’s 
path through the jungle which hides the opening, 
to take one false step, and to learn the error too 
late in the descent of many fathoms. These were 
copper mines, and silver, I believe, but when aban- 
doned, I do not know. 

Passing Buckland-in-the-Moor, and leaving Rip- 
pon Tor to the. right, Dartmoor proper is entered 
upon by the Hartland Tors ; and it is on the slopes 
of these elevations that five rivers take their rise. 
This lofty region is precisely what we have come 
to call the watershed of the country.* 





* We are used to speak of the manufacturing districts 


—Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the rest; but in the 
gigantic mills of those courties what you see are not 
manufactures, but in truth are the exclusion and super- 
cession of human handwork. If we would see a manu- 
facture—unquestionably such, and unrivalled in its kind 
—we must return to South Devon. 





* The “‘ watershed” is an American phrase, and it is 
of very recent origin; and it might now well claim 
admission into our lexicons. The word marks the fact, 
that any ridge or a table-land so spoken of, is related 
to far-away regions as the source of the springs which 
thence obey the tilt of the surface toward 1629 south, 
east, or west, as the case may be. 
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If it be five rivers, as to their several issues at the 
| sea, there will be fifty or a hundred springs oozing 
or gushing out upon the moorland. Out they come 
| to daylight: it may be, trickling from swampy 
places just beneath some overhanging mass of rock ; 
or it may be that, from out of chinks in the granite, 
they well up in a body, bright and sparkling. 
Follow any of these tumbling streams until it has 
| consorted itself with one or two of the same level, 
and the same destination, and by this time the 
| commingled waters have reached a gentler slope, 
| where they find the rich red loam, which is the 
distinction of the county, and there they enter 
| upon what is to be the gainful occupation of the 
stream until it loses itself in salt water. The col- 
lected rivulets have now made glad the pastures 
and the arables through which, and the gardens by 
the side of which, they have passed :—fruitful, rich, 
appliant to all purposes of agriculture and of horti- 
culture, are these watery treasures of the Moor. 

I am not prepared to affirm—what need not be 
affirmed in this place—that the highlands of Dart- 
moor are without a rival in England, Wales, or 
Scotland, regarded as the source of streams ferti- 
| lising plains and valleys ‘near outspread at their 
foot. I will only say this, that I have nowhere 
seen a comparable skirt of nature’s wealth bordering 
an almost bladeless table-land within distance of a 
walk: or take your walk—it is not more than a 
good day’s march for a knapsack man—from the 
neighbourhood of Totness to the neighbourhood of 
Tavistock, crossing the southern ranges of the 
Moor; or, returning thence over the northern and 
loftier ranges, get into the valleys that are watered 
by the Torridge and the Tor: it will not be easy 
to find elsewhere a twenty miles presenting such 
contrasts of utter desolation and of abounding 
luxuriousness.* 

In sketches taken from the summits of two or 
three of the Tors of Dartmoor, the panorama of the 
horizon includes South Devon and the Channel ; it 
stretches into Dorsetshire, and it is bounded north- 
ward by Exmoor: westward, by other heights of 
the Moor. The look round may be as good from 
Malvern or the Wrekin; but the foreground—the 
| table-land, is nothing comparable in either case as to 
| extent or elevation. 
| One element of contrast presents itself to those 
who wander upon Dartmoor, which, if the pedes- 
| trian inclines to the meditative mood, might engage 
_ his excursive thoughts for awhile. Those of us 
whose lot it is to dwell (and we may be well 
| content there to dwell) in the very heart of an 
agricultural district—nigh to meadows, nigh to 
arables, and quite near to a garden, are looking 
daily upon a scene of incessant changes round the 





* The methods of farming in the county, it is likely, 
have been greatly improved of late; and so it may be 
that its agricultural ener bears now a much better 


| relation than it did fifty years ago to the signal advan- 
| tages of soil, irrigation, and climate which the Devon 
farmer has at his command. 





year : everything is shifting its outward guise, and 
its inner quality too; nothing abides from one day 
to the next; no week, round the year, is quite like 
either its predecessor or its successor. In the farm 
and in the garden, ‘‘vanity of vanities,”—round- 
about upon roundabout, all is always coming, or is 
already come, and it is going as fast as it came. 
This incessant stir in nature we rejoice in, and we 
are (are we not?) thankful for it. But now, leave 
behind you the scene of these fruitful changes ; set 
out alone (not as one of a merry party) set out for 
a day of meditative wandering upon and among the 
rugged uplands of Dartmoor. There is nothing to 
be afraid of there—for, in truth, there is nothing— 
there is nobody, there is nothing other or more 
than there has been these many centuries—these 
thousands and thousands of years. If the pro- 
truding shoulders of the granite owe their actual 
outline to what has been effected upon them by 
the abrasion of the elements—by rain, wind, frost, 
heat—then it is manifest that these several forces of 
loosening, and of washing, and of frittering away, 
have indeed used their leisure in doing their work. 
This very ruck or groove in the rock, this streak 
down its face, this imbedding of the lichen upon 
the rock— what were these same marks at the time 
when the barons met King John? What were they 
when Druids ruled the savage crowd in the oak 
forest beneath? What were they when Homer 
sang of Achilles and of Hector? What, when 
Abraham left his kindred, and came and dwelt 
in Charran? What, when Egypt swarmed with 
enslaved Pyramid builders? No authentic answer 
can we obtain for any questions of this sort; or, if 
an answer, it is this only, that, through the heats 
and frosts of years untold, Nature has scarcely 
lifted a finger in all this region of awful fixedness. 
It is not ‘‘ vanity of vanities” that bears sway in 
this world of silence ; here it is not Time that must 
be spoken of; it is DURATION: here it is not 
seasons, but cycles, of which these Tors, if they 
had tongues, would make their report: it is not of 
the overthrow of empires, but of the catastrophes 
of the Tellus that they would speak. But on a 
ground like this, meditation (and speculation much 
more so) might soon outrun discretion ; and rather 
than that the reader and I should thus be lost upon 
the Moor, I descend to the gay region of cottage 
homes, and of country life. 

Country life! How desirable a lot !—desirable, 
indeed, if it be providentially granted to those who 
love it; but it does not demand a Devonian para- 
dise for its scene. The substantial advantages of a 
rural lot may be fully realised in eastern as well as 
in western counties. As to country life—not in 
Devonshire, but in an eastern county—I have 
thoroughly known all that it means, now much 
over the lapse of fifty years. Rural life—and 
family rural life—is it an ‘“‘art,” or is it a 
‘‘mystery?” It is both; and it is a course which, 
to do well in it, and to do well with it, requires an 
inborn disposition, and moreover a training, and 
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also a scheme, or a practical method ; and of these desire it. Such a taste may work inwardly as a 


things, to wit—the disposedness, and the practices, 
and the benefits, and the disparagements also, I 
am, it may be, qualified to say what would be 
thought pertinent and useful, not only to my 
co-ruralists ; but also to some who, from within 
the heart of the towns or cities that hold them, 
wistfully think of the bright country, and sigh when 
they think of it. I may be able to convince such 
persons, that although country life would not be to 
them quite what they may imagine, it is well for 
them to cherish those tastes which impel them to 





sort of germ of the paradisaical element of human 
nature. It is good if, in a short vacation tour, you 
stop at a cottage gate, and there repeat Campbell’s 
lines 

“ Oh that for me some home like this would smile, 


Some hamlet shade—to yield— 
Health in the breeze and shelter in the storm.” 


It is a privilege one should be grateful for—to 
live in the country ;—but, if that may not be, then 
it is good to be yearning for it, 





A YEAR AT THE SHORE 


By PHILIP HENRY GOSSE, F.R.S. 


VI.— JUNE. 


WE are on the narrow shingle-beach of Maiden- 
combe, or, sometimes, more familiarly, Minnicombe ; 
one of the slight indentations of this line of coast, 
which, from the mouth of the Ex to Start Point, 
runs nearly north and south, and so looks right 
up-channel, and receives the full violence of the 
keen and blustering east winds. 

Away down the gentle slope till we come to the 
line where the wavelets are kissing the rock, where 
the next step would put us into King Canute’s 
circumstances, where the sea is washing to and fro 
| the shaggy weed, and just preventing it from 
assuming the shrivelled and blackened condition, 
into which the tufts a little above are fast falling 
under the baking powers of this June sun; and 
here, on these very weeds, now submerged, now 
dry, are crawling some uncouth beings of a dark 
liver colour or purple-brown hue. The creature 
passes by the name of Sea-hare ;* a not inappro- 
priate designation, for I have often seen it in 
postures when the resemblance to a couching hare 
was spontaneously suggested. Around Weymouth, 
where it is common, the fishermen and shore-boys 
call it the Sea-cow ; which is not a bad hit, though 
not so happy as that of hare. In each case, the 
feature which strikes the imagination and suggests 
the comparison with the quadruped, is the pair of 
tentacles which stand erect, but a little diverging 
from the back of the head, and which consist of an 
expanded lamina infolded at the base, and, as it 
were, cut off slantingly, so as to look like a hare’s 
ears. There are, indeed, two pairs of tentacles of 





* Aplysia punctata, of which two specimens, one 
viewed sidewise, and the other mounting an angle of 
rock, showing the front of its head, are depicted in Plate 
XVI. Sowerby applied the name of “ hybrida” to the 
species, and Forbes and Hanley have adopted it; but 
even the inflexible law of aa does not warrant the 
perpetuation of a name which is glaringly absurd, and 
expresses a manifest contradiction; for if the creature 
were a hybrid, it would not be a species, and not be 
entitled to a specific name. 





similar structure; but the front pair are more 
commonly stretched forward horizontally, and held 
near the ground, so as to be much less conspicuous, 

The animal is one of the Sea-slugs, allied, not 
remotely, to the Doris and the lovely Zolis, which 
occupied our attention some time ago. The order 
to which it belongs is, however, distinguished from 
them by having the breathing organs covered. In 
our Sea-hare these take the form of complicated 
leaflets, which are placed upon the middle of the 
back, and are protected by a broad plate of shell, 
somewhat like a watch-glass of irregular outline, 
very thin and transparent, and very brittle when 
dry. During life, this shelly plate is imbedded in 
the substance of the skin of the back, a thin layer 
of which clothes it, so thin that it can be very 
readily seen and felt notwithstanding. The mantle 
is much developed, forming two great irregular 
wing-like lobes, which stand up on each side of the 
body, and at pleasure either arch over the gill- 
shield, or are depressed, and widely expose it. It 
is reported that these mantle-lobes are capable of 
being used as swimming-fins, by their undulations ; 
but I doubt the correctness of the observation. 

When full-grown, our Sea-hare is three inches in 
length, and upwards of an inch high, Its body is 
of a slimy, fleshy, slug-like texture, varying much 
in colour ; sometimes being dark olive-green, some- 
times red-brown, sometimes deep purple, occasion- 
ally clouded with blue: sometimes the hue is 
uniform; at others, it is varied by light dots, or 
handsomely marked with dark rings enclosing 
white areas. Its figure is extremely versatile; so 
that, when crawling, it scarcely exhibits the same 
outline for two minutes together. 

See what has happened. On dropping one of the 
slimy beasts into this phial of clear sea-water, it 
immediately resented the incarceration by begin- 
ning to pour out from beneath the lobes of the 
mantle a thin stream of fluid of the most royal 
purple hue, which freely diffused itself through the 
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water. And see! it is still copiously exuding; and 
the whole contents of the bottle are now fast 
becoming of so fine and rich a tinge, as already 
to veil the form of the animal. Attempts have 
been made to employ this secretion in the arts; 
but the hue is fleeting. According to Cuvier, it 
assumes in drying the beautiful deep hue of the 
flower known as the sweet scabious, and remains 
long unaltered by exposure to the air. The purple 
tint is readily transferred to spirit, when the 
animal is immersed in it ; the tincture retains the 
colour for a while, but ultimately becomes of a deep 
clear port-wine tint. Linen, dyed with the fluid, 
soon fades to a dingy brown. 

It is a curious coincidence that this mollusk 
possesses a more recondite analogy with herbivorous 
mammalia, than a fleeting resemblance of form. 
Professor Grant has shown that it has three 
stomachs, like the ruminants. First, a short narrow 
gullet dilates into a large membranous crop; a 
curved bag, which is generally filled with pieces 
of coarse seaweed. This large crop or paunch 
occupies the right side of the body, and opens 
laterally into the middle stomach, which is the 
smallest of all, and performs the part of the 
gizzard. Its coats are thickened ; and the interior 
callous lining is beset with firm horny processes, in 
the form of rhomboidal plates or molar teeth, which 
serve to compress the softened vegetable matter 
transmitted in small portions from the first 
stomach. The third cavity of this complex appa- 
ratus is placed on the left side of the body; its 
interior surface is studded with sharp, horny spines, 
resembling canine teeth, to pierce and subdivide the 
coarse food, and thus prepare it for the action of 
the gastric juice and other fluids accessory to 
digestion, which enter the stomach from adjacent 
organs. * 

The complexity of this structure has reference 
to the coarseness of the materials on which the 
animal subsists—the leathery fronds of the olive 
sea-weeds, which slowly and with difficulty yield 
their nutritive elements to the digestive functions, 

This great flabby sea-slug has a mythic history, 
full of wild romance. Our species has been often 
called depilans, because the fluid which exudes from 
it was said to have the power of causing the hair to 
fall from the human head which it touched: and 
the common species of southern Europe retains the 
appellation in the records of science, The Medi- 
terranean fishermen have so great a horror of it, that 
no bribes will induce them to handle it willingly, 
and they tell strange stories of wounds being 
produced, limbs being mortified, and even death 
itself being caused, by accidental or fool-hardy 
contact with the potent creature. 

Bohadtch has given, on the authority of personal 
observation, a minutely circumstantial account, 
which it seems a hyper-scepticism to doubt. When 
removed from the sea, and placed in a vessel, there 








* “Qutlines of Comp. Anatomy,” p. 371. 
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exuded a large quantity of a limpid, and somewhat 
mucilaginous fluid, exhaling a sweetish, sickening, 
peculiar smell: but besides this, and distinct from 
its purple secretion, the Aplysia excretes also a 
milky liquor, formed in an internal conglobate 
gland, which seems to be analogous to the kidney 
of vertebrate animals. As often as he took the 
Aplysia from the vase of sea-water and placed it on 
a plate with the view of more narrowly examining 
its structure, the room was filled with a nauseous 
odour, compelling his wife and brother to leave the 
room, lest sickness and vomiting should follow. 
He himself could scarcely endure it, and, during 
the examination, had repeatedly to go out and 
breathe a purer air. His hands and cheek swelled 
after handling the creature for any length of time, 
and as often as it ejaculated its milky secretion ; 
but he is uncertain whether the swelling of the face 
proceeded from the halitus merely, or from having 
accidentally touched it with the hand besmeared 
with the liquid: probably the latter was the real 
cause, for when he purposely applied some of it 
to the chin, some hairs fell from the part.* 

We may add to this account, as being in a mea- 
sure confirmatory of its probability, the statement 
of a perfectly dependable naturalist, Mr. Charles 
Darwin, that he found a species of Aplysia at St. 
Jago, one of the Cape Verd Isles, from which “an 
acrid secretion, which is"spread over its body, causes 
a sharp stinging sensation, similar to that produced 
by the Physalia}+ or Portuguese man-of war.”t 
And yet I have freely handled Aplysia in health 
and vigour, both here and on the coast of Jamaica, 
without perceiving the slightest unpleasant sensa- 
tion. 

Peering into the deep and narrow fissures with 
which the rocky ledge is cleft, we observe some 
shells which properly belong to the deep sea bottom, 
but have been doubtless washed into the shallow, 
by some heavy ground swell, and left where we now 
see them. Here are several fragments, and one or 
two nearly perfect specimens of what looks like an 
elephant’s tusk in miniature, but is really the shell 
of a small Gastropod mollusk commonly known as 
the Tusk shell § In colour, form, and curvature, 
the resemblance is complete, but the length of a 
perfect shell rarely exceeds an inch and a-half, with 
a diameter of one eighth of an inch at the larger end, 
The animal is remarkable for having long been a 
subject’ of dispute with learned zoologists as to its 
true affinities ; by some being considered as a true 
mollusk allied to the Limpets, by others as a worm 
allied to the Serpule. Anatomy determines it to be 
rightly located by the former opinion, and yet the 
possession of red blood, and some other peculiarities 





* “De Anim. Marin.”, quoted in Johnston’s “ Introd. 
to Conchology, 18. 
+ This ~ at d- will be described in a subsequent 
hapter. 
ot Journal of Researches,” chap. i 
$ Dentalium entalis, represented at the right hand 
corner of the foreground in Plate XVII. 
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belonging to the Annelida, indicate a curious re- 
lationship with this class, so that we may consider 
it as oue of those interesting forms which link to- 
gether two great divisions of the animal kingdom. 
When the Tusk-shell is found alive, we rarely can 
see more of the soft parts than a sort of white 
cushion occupying the mouth of the shell, and oc- 
casionally protruding or receding, with a little 
conical point projecting from the centre of it. You 
might keep it for weeks, as I have done, and see no 
more by the most assiduous watching, than this ; 
but at some fortunate moment, you might perchance 
see the whole foot, of which this little cone is the 








extremity, thrust far out of the cushion-like collar, 
when you would discern a wide lobed membrane, 
fringing the base of the foot, trumpet-like in shape, 
or resembling the blossom of a convolvulus, with 
the thick and pointed foot projecting from its centre 
like its pistil. 

These sluggish, white mollusks ordinarily live on || 
the muddy sea-floor, or burrow in it, where they 
devour minuter animals, such as Foraminifera, 
and the spawn and larval forms of their fellow 
Mollusca. They are rarely taken alive at a less 
depth than ten fathoms. 

But we have also an example of a much rare 








Drawn by P. H. Gosse.) 


shell, the Torbay Bonnet, or Cap of Liberty.* The 
shape, which is exactly that of the ancient Phrygian 
bonnet, or the modern emblem of liberty, is sufii- 
ciently commemorated in all the appellations by 
which it is known, both scientific and popular. 
This specimen is but an empty shell, but the fresh- 
ness of the colours, and the beautiful polish of the 
interior show that the animal cannot have been long 
dead, for the porcellanous smoothness and gloss of 
shells very soon become defaced after their exposure 
by the death and decay of the soft parts. The in- 
terior of this shell is of a most lovely rose-pink, 
very glossy, and the exterior is nearly of the same 
hue, though this is concealed by a horny skin 
which closely invests it, and is covered with a 
shaggy pile that projects even beyond the edge, in 
the form of a ragged yellow fringe. This rough 
epidermis is of a hue varying from a bright yellow 





* Pileopsis Hungaricus, of which a specimen is repre- 
sented in the attitude of life, adhering to the dark rock 
in Plate XVII. 


Plate XVI. 





(Engraved by J. Swain. 


olive to a dull wood-brown ; it is frequently rubbed 
off in the upper parts, when the natural hue of the 
shell is there seen. 

This species is rare enongh, and large enough, 
and handsome enough to be a prize worth finding, 
when picked up in so fresh a condition as this ; but 
of course it is more valuable when it occurs in a 
living state. But this scarcely ever happens except 
by dredging, or by trawling. I have frequently 
had it brought to me by trawlers both at Weymouth 
and Tenby, oftenest by the former, who get it in 
deep water, from thirty to fifty fathoms, on the 
western side of Portland. 

The living animal is not unworthy of its elegantly 
painted house. Its colour is usually pale yellow, 
with a rose-pink mantle bordered by a fine orange- 
coloured fringe. The head is large and swollen, 
furnished with tentacles, which carry the eyes at 
their bases. The tongue-ribbon carries seven rows 
of teeth, of which the central one differs in shape 
from the rest. ; 

A close ally of this form is a pretty shell which 
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we often obtain by dredging, called the Cup-and- | herself, but as a shield to her offspring. These eggs 
saucer Limpet. It is a pretty little white porcella- | are oval bodies of a yellow colour, enclosed in mem- 
nous cone, with a curved plate of thin shell project- | branous capsules, which are elliptical, flattened, 
ing from the side of the interior, like a semi-cup translucid, and filled with an albuminous matter. 
within the cup. It is named Calyptrea. Both | The number of these little capsules varies from six 
this and the Torbay Bonnet have been ascertained | to ten; they are connected among themselves by a 
to manifest domestic instincts, in sitting on their | footstalk, so as to represent a sort of rosette; each 
eggs till they are hatched. According to MM. | of them contains from eight to ten eggs. It appears 
Audouin and Milne Edwards, the parent Calyptrea | that the young Calyptre are developed under this 
‘disposes them under her belly, and preserves | sort of maternal roof, and do not quit it until they 
them as it were imprisoned, between the foot and | are in a condition to affix themselves, and are pro- 
the foreign body to which she adheres, her patelloid | vided with a shell sufficiently hard to protect their 
shell thus serving not only to cover and protect | own bodies.”* 
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Along the margins of these shallow rock-pools Crawling about perpendicular faces of rocks, 
with sandy bottoms, we see many little grey shrimp- | generally at a considerable distance above high- 
like creatures with thick-set arching bodies, which | water mark, we may find a crustacean, not very 
swim rapidly, and with much vibration of the | remotely allied to these, of rather large size.+ It is 
abdominal feet, from weed to weed. If we catch | broad and flat, a form which marks it as belonging 
one and lay it on the rock or on the wet sand, it | to another order, though in many peculiarities of 
appears very helpless, for its vertically thin shape | structure agreeing with its near neighbours, the 
and arched attitude preclude the possibility of its | highbacked Screws. The present species crawls 
crawling: it falls upon its side, and vainly struggles | readily with its fourteen short strongly hooked feet, 
round and round as on a pivot, or makes aimless | with which it clings to every little roughness of the 
jerks by throwing out the tail. It is of a greenish | stone. It swims much less effectively : indeed, I 
blue, or glaucous colour, marked with red dots. | have never seen it spontaneous!y in the water ; and 


This is the common Locust Screw,* which is so | those which I have captured on the rocks and | 


confined to sea-water, that i+ has been affirmed that | transferred to an aquarium, have died after a very 
if put into fresh water it presently dies. But the | brief interval. They have little agility under any 
experiments of Mr. Robertson + negative this state- | circumstances, and trust rather to craft than to 


ment; he has found that five out of seven, after | power for their safety. When alarmed, they in- | 


being eighteen hours in rain water, continued to | stantly gather in their feet, and drop from their 
live upon being returned to salt water. 








* “Titt. de la France,” i. 133. . : 
* Gammarus locusts. + It is named Livia oceanica, and is represented in 
t Bate & Westwood’s “Crustacea,” p. 382. Plate XVII. in the centre of the picture. 
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hold, and as I have said that the positions in which 
they are found are for the most part perpendicular 
surfaces, such as cliffs and sea walls, their one trick 
is often successful. 

Thus the Ligia makes a decided approach to an 
aerial or terrestrial mode of life; which indeed is 
strictly the habit of some species with which every 
cultivator of flowers is only too familiar. I refer to 
the little woodlice or buttons, or sows, as they are 
variously called, so abundant in gardens, especially 
in pits and frames, and so annoying for their depre- 
dations on our cherished plants. These garden 
pests are scarcely to be distinguished, as to their 
structure, from the semi-marine Ligia, particularly 
those flatter and softer species, (Porcellio) which 
do not roll their body into a complete ball. 

In all these creatures we find maternal care. The 
females carry their eggs in a sort of pouch or sac 
placed beneath the breast, which opens when these 
are hatched to afford exit for the infant progeny. 
These have from the first the same form and ap- 
pearance as the adult, except that they have at first 
six pairs of feet instead of seven. They cling about 
the body of the mother, and are carried by her in 
her rovings, with affecting solicitude. 

About the sloping ledges of low-lying rock, espe- 
cially those which are covered with young mussels, so 
closely that between their blue-black shells, packed 
and tied together with byssus-threads, you can 
scarcely thrust a penknife, we very commonly see 
slender worms of a vivid grass-green hue gliding in 
and out. Their movements are very graceful, and 
if we examine them closely, we discern the presence 
of a multitude of minute points along each side of 
the body, which in turn are thrust out and as 
quickly retracted. If we put the little creature 
into a vase of water, we see fresh powers and organs 
of locomotion, for the back bears a double series of 
leaf-shaped fins, overlying one another, which act 
as broad oars rowing the lithe and graceful worm 
through the sea, 

This species* is not more than three inches in 
length ; but there is another+ much less common, 
which is larger, richer in colours, and altogether a 
finer species. A specimen which I lately found was 
about a foot in length when crawling, and nearly 
a quarter of an inch in width. The whole body was 
divided into distinct segments, which in this in- 
dividual were about two hundred and ten in number: 

though, according to MM. Audouin and Milne 
| Edwards,t they sometimes amount to nearly five 
hundred, and the worm has been found two feet in 
| length. The head is small, terminated by two 
pairs of very minute antennw, but surrounded at 
what we may call the neck by four pairs of rather 
| long feelers (tentacular cirri), with a fifth pair which 

are minute and rudimentary. 





* Phyllodoce viridis. 

| + Phyllodoce minent, represented in the middle and 
| right of Plate XVIII 

t * Litt. de la France,” i ii, 223. 





The colours are very beautiful. The leaf-like 
fins of the sides, which are somewhat heart-shaped, 
are of a yellowish green hue, occasionally clouded 
with blackish ; the middle portion of the back, 
which is exposed, is of a rich brown, but flushed 
with the most glowing iridescence of blue and 
purple ; while the whole underparts are of a pearly 
flesh colour. As it crawls over the stones, it throws 
its body into the most elegant lateral curves, while | 
its suppleness and great length cause it to cling | 
close to the rock, and thus its outline takes the 
form of every projection and depression over which 
it is wandering. 

When disturbed, and cften without any apparent | 
provocation, we see the under side of the tiny head | 
rise from the ground, swell out, and turn itself | 
inside out as you turn a stocking, until a great | 
pear-shaped bag is protruded, fully eight times as 
long, and thrice as broad, as the entire head. Its 
whole surface is rough and papillose, and around its 
extremity, which is the largest part, there is a row | 
of small knobs or warts. This curious organ is | 
found, under similar conditions, in very many | 
Annelids ; it is commonly called the proboscis, or 
evertile cesophagus ; but in truth it is a special and | 
peculiar apparatus, having little analogy with any- | 
thing found in higher animals: it is in some species. | 
furnished with strong horny teeth, and is doubtless | 
employed for the capture of living prey, and the: | 
conveyance of it to the stomach. 

The tail of the specimen I refer to was evidently | 
being renewed after having been accidentally lost. 
For the body segments ended abruptly, and were: | 
followed by a portion, not more than an eighth of | 
an inch long, white, and excessively delicate; but | 
which, when examined with a powerful magnifier, | 
displayed a division into segments, each segment | 
carrying its proper cirri; I could count twenty | 





segments within that minute space, the last of 
which carried the usual pair of stylets. 

I find among my notes a record of a specimen of | 
Phylledoce, which, if not identical with this, was 
closely allied to it, in which I observed the con- | 
tinuance of vitality after the severance of the 


creature into parts. It was sent to me from 
Torquay, when I lived near London. When it 
arrived, I found that about an inch and a quarter 
of the anterior extremity was detached from the | 
remainder, which measured about four inches. The | 
former was motionless, contracted, and seemed life- | 
less ; the latter moved freely. I put both into an 
old aquarium. The long posterior portion glided 
about among the stones for two days, exactly like 
a living healthy animal; the anterior part remained 
motionless and contracted until the third day, | 
when I saw it also gliding over the stones in a most | 
lively manner, rearing its head, and feeling about | 
in the manner of a caterpillar. Eight days after 
its arrival, the head-portion was still active and | 
apparently healthy ; but the hinder part had be- 
come motionless, and was evidently dead. I find 
no further record of the case, and probably the 
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anterior part ultimately died without reproduction ; 
but the length of the period of its survival in 
apparent vigour, renders it not improbable that in 
the open sea, under the influence of abundant 
oxygen, and suitable food, the wantjng parts might 
have been renewed to the fore-part, if not to both. 

To return to my more recent captive, however. 
I killed it, for cabinet preservation, by putting it 
into fresh water, where it presently died, with the 
noticeable circumstance that it threw out mucus in 
such profusion that the whole body was enveloped 
in a mass, much thicker than itself, of clear jelly, 
excessively tough and tenacious. 

The most common members of the class A nnelida, 
that we meet with in these situations, are different 
species of the genus Wereis, which are for the most 
part worms of considerable size, usually brown or 
green, with a changeable metallic lustre above, and 
brilliantly pearly beneath. They have a distinct 
head, of a squarish form, terminating in two 
swollen fleshy knob-like antennez, and furnished 
with four pairs of thread-like tentacular cirri, which 
project on each side like a cat’s whiskers. The 
body is plump, though somewhat flattened, and 
bears on each side a row of fleshy foot-warts, which 
| are pierced for the extrusion of the curious bristles 
| that are so characteristic of these marine worms. 
| We can scarcely turn one of these flat stones, 

which lie half-buried in sandy mud at the water’s 
edge, without finding one or more of this tribe. 
Let us try. Here at once is a specimen ; one of the 
‘nest as well as one of the commfonest of all.* The 
upper surface is of a warm fawn-brown, but the 
beautiful flashes of iridescent blue that play over it 
_ in the changing light, and the exquisite pearly 

opalescence of the delicate pink beneath, are so 
| conspicuous as to have secured it the title of 
| “ Pearly,” par eminence. As you gaze upon it, you 
see the great dorsal blood-vessel or heart as a dark 
red line running along the middle of the back. 
This, at irregular intervals of five to fifteen seconds, 
contracts almost to invisibility, and then expands 
again, taking the form of a string of beads in each 
process. 

This, however, is only a part of the great cir- 
culating system in this fine worm. In it the red 
blood flows from the tail towards the head; at the 
under-side of the body there is a similar vessel 
(the ventral), through which the blood flows from 
the head towards the tail. Besides these, there are 
four other longitudinal vessels in the interior of the 
body—one above, and one below the intestine, and 
one on each side, all of which are connected by 
transverse branches. Thus there is a double cir- 
culation. ‘The great dorsal,” says Dr. Williams, 
| “the reservoir of the centripetal streams of the 
body, may be likened to a right ventricle (the lungs 
cut off), and the great ventral to a left ventricle. 
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* Nereis margaritacea, of which the head and fore- 
Farts of the body crawling over a stone are depicted at 
the left-hand corner of Plate XVIII. 
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The duty of the former is to collect the refluent blood 
of the system ; of the latter to circulate it again. 

Our Nereis is furnished with two pairs of dark 
blue eyes, and with an evertible proboscis, which 
consists of two segments. The one first protruded 
is beset on its upper side with some largish horny 
points, arranged in two groups which are continued 
round to the under side in a band of irregular lines 
of points. The second segment has four groups of 
points, the groups of oblong outline, radiating from 
the strong black jaws, which are protruded last, 
and can be widely opened and closed. 

Here too we have an Annelid of very different 
form and appearance.* It is a mean-looking worm, 
about an inch and a half long, of flattened shape, 
blunt at each end, apparently covered with a 
smooth skin of a dull brown colour, but on being 
touched it presently throws itself into elegant ser- 
pentine curves, and then what appears to be the 
upper skin is seen to be composed of a great number 
of round flat membranous plates or shields, arranged 
in two rows overlapping each other. These, though 
of large size, are attached to the body only by a 
small point in the centre of their under side; 80 
that when the animal moves, the edges of these 
shields are lifted, and reveal their true structure, 
sliding upon one another in a singular manner. 

In captivity I have found the animal inert, prone 
to seek concealment in the corners of the glass 
vessel beneath other animals or stones, and remain- 
ing still for a long time together ; but, if disturbed, 
manifesting impatience and much agility, swimming 
through the water with strong lateral undulation, 
as already described. I have been struck with the 
deciduous character of the broad leaf-like shields. 
As soon as the animal was in my possession, one 
and another of these appendages was cast off at 
almost every time that I roused it to action; and 
even when allowed to remain quiet, the denuding 
process went on, so that in a few days it was nearly 
half naked. This process of self-mutilation will 
sometimes go on, till scarcely a single shield remains 
out of the double series. 

This dull-coloured Scale-worm presents pecu- 
liarities. of structure which are eminently worthy of 
careful examination. The body, like that of the 
other species we have just been considering, is 
composed of many rings or segments, each of 
which bears on its upper surface a little wart or 


tubercle on each side, to the summit of which is | 


slightly attached the circular leaf-like shield just 
described. Beneath the shadow of this broad 
shield the segment projects laterally into another 
tubercle, whence issue the organs of motion ; which 
in these Annelids are of highly curious structure, 
In this species they consist of a bundle of straight 
bristles of exquisite tenuity, and having a silky 
lustre; they are of unequal length, the upper 
ones being the longest, and the pencil diminishing 
pretty regularly downwards. The microscope shows 





* Polynoe cirrata. 
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bundle ; and each bristle to be a delicate oar, con- 
sisting of a slender stem, apparently tubular, 
dilated at the tip into a narrow blade terminating 
in a minute hook. A fibrous structure is seen to 
run diagonally across the blade, the edge of which 
is set with minute barbs pointing outwards, re- 
sembling very: fine and very short bristles. The 
whole bundle is connected with a long slender rod 
of cartilage, which, doubtless acted upon by proper 
muscles, moves to and fro through the muscular 
sheath, protruding the bundle of bristles, or en- 
tirely retracting them within the body. The 


the terminal hook may serve to pull in an analogous 
manner. But then the barbed and hooked edge is 
the upper one of each oar, a circumstance which 
renders such an explanation at first sight unsatis- 
factory. Perhaps, however, the habit of the animal 
of living under stones, may in some measure account 


intended to act upon the surface of the object above 
it, beneath which it is forcing its way. 


so as to project diagonally upwards and outwards 
beneath the edge of the shield-leaf. This pencil con- 
sists of between thirty and forty bristles, which are 


to that of the primary bundle. These bristles run off 
to a very fine point, and each one is marked on both 
sides with serratures so delicate as to be only just 
discernible with a magnifying power of 300 dia- 
meters. There are thus about 270 moveable bristles 
of exquisite structure in each segment, which, multi- 
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for it; the edge and point of each bristle being | 


A secondary pencil of bristles also issues from | 
the upper side of each of these tubercular sheaths, | 


them to be about one hundred in number in each | bristles, when protruded, slightly diverge, so that 


the dilated blades of these hundred oars strike with 
full force upon the water in rowing, if such indeed 
is the nature of their action, as some have supposed. 
In the act of withdrawal, however, into the narrow 
compass of the muscular sheath, the blades slide 
one upon another, so as to present a surface con- 
siderably diminished. But why is each bristle 
hooked and barbed? The obvious supposition is 
that these organs act like the pole of a ferry-boat 
in the shallows; the barbs, pointing outwards, 
serving to catch any roughness of the surface, and 
thus to push the animal by their resistance, while 





plied by 36, the number of segments in the body, 
gives a total of 9720 distinct organs of motion pos- 
sessed by this animal; besides the broad leaf-like 
shields which perhaps may act as fins, and the 
short tentacular feet, one of which is placed beneath 
the primary bristle-sheath, on each side of the 
segment, 

By dissection after death, I have found the pro- | 
boscis in the form of a long oval sac, very mus- | 
cular and firm, of a blackish hue, lying in the | 
anterior part of the body, which, on being cut open, 


| Showed four horny teeth placed in its neck, so as to | 
| meet each other in the centre, I have never seen 
| the protrusion of this organ during life, but if it is 
connected with a cartilaginous rod exactly similar | 


capable of being wholly everted, as in many species, 
these teeth must be turned on the outside, where 
they would seem to be of little use. Possibly, 
however, the eversion may be only just sufficient 
to bring these teeth to the margin, when their 
action might be made very efficient by the slightest 
alteration in the contraction of the sac, 
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1.—soRROW. 

To describe the sorrow, the consternation that 
fell on all Hallingham in the loss of Dr. Davenal, 
would be a fruitless task. People could not believe 
that he was really dead. It had been asserted that 
the danger was past, and he was getting better 
rapidly. They looked at each other in a bewil- 
dered sort of way, and asked what he had died of ? 
Of a neglected cold, was the answer of those who 
knew best, or supposed they knew—the medical 
body of Hallingham. And indeed there was little 
doubt that they were correct: the immediate 
malady which had deprived the town of that valu- 
able life, was a very simple thing—a cold, neglected 
at the beginning, 

Sara Davenal was stunned: stunned with the 
weight of the calamity, with the grief it brought. 
And yet it probably fell upon her with less startling 
intensity than it would have done had she been in 
the full suntide of prosperity. She had been re- 
cently living in nothing but sorrow. The grief and 
terror brought to her by that night’s unhappy 
secret (which you now know was connected with 
her brother), had been succeeded by the withdrawal 
of the friendship—to call it by a light name—of 
Oswald Cray. She had believed that the world 
could bring no other calamity that could add to her 
misery : she had not thought of that most grievous 
one—a father’s death. 

Tn all pain there must be a reaction. .The very 
violence of the first grief induces it; and it came 
sooner to Sara Davenal than it does to most 
sufferers. Or, it may be, that the real nature 
of the grief brought its own effects. Had it been 
simple mourning alone, the natural sorrow for the 
loss of a good and loving father, she might have 
gone on weeping for months: but there was behind 
it that heritage of terror on her brother’s account, 
there was the consciousness that with her the heavy 
secret was left, and also the completion of its pur- 
chase. The blinding tears ceased, the lively grief 
settled down into one long, inward, dull agony; and 
ere many days went over, she had become, in 
manner, almost unnaturally cold and calm.  ‘‘ How 
well his daughter bears it,” the town said, when it 
had an opportunity of seeing her. In her subdued 
manner, her still face, her low, measured tones which 
never trembled, they read only serene resignation. 
Ah! how few of us think to remember in every-day 
life that it is the silent grief that does its work 
within. 

She was obliged very soon to set about her respon- 
sibilities. Dr. Davenal’s request to her had been to 
post a certain letter that she would find in his desk 
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post it herself. On the afternoon of the day follow- 
ing the death, she carried the desk to her own room 
and examined it. There was the letter to Edward, 
there was the letter to Oswald Cray; both were 
lying where she had placed them ; and there was the 
packet addressed to herself. The letter it enclosed 
was directed ‘Mr. Alfred King, care of Messrs. 
Jones and Green, Essex-street, Strand, London.” 
The directions to herself were very clear. As soon 
as the money was realised she was to write and 
appoint an interview with Mr. Alfred King, and 
pay over to him the two thousand five hundred 
pounds, upon his delivering up to her certain 
papers, copies of which were enclosed. This inter- 
view might take place at Hallingham if Mr. Alired 
King would journey to it: if he declined, she would 
be under the necessity of going to London and meet- 
ing him at Messrs. Jones and Green’s. But on no 
account was she to pay the money by deputy or by 
letter, because it was essential that she should 
examine the papers that would be delivered to her, 
and see that they tallied with the copies written 
down. Mr. Alfred King would then have to sign a 
receipt, which the doctor had written and sealed up, 
and which, he added, she had better not unseal 
until the moment came for signing it. The papers 
to be delivered up and these copies of them she was 
then to burn. As soon as she reached home and 
the privacy of her own room she was to burn them, 
but the receipt she was to reseal up and keep until 
the return of Edward Davenal, to whom she would 
then hand it. If Edward died abroad, then that 
was also to be burnt. 

Sara looked at the sealed-up receipt, it was very 
thin, as if only a small piece of paper was enclosed. 
She read the copies of thé papers to be delivered to 
her, and, so far as she could understand, they 
seemed to be promissory notes or bills, drawn by 
Alfred King, and accepted by her father, Richard 
Davenal. She sighed as she relocked the whole 
safely in the desk ; and still she could not form any 
very definite idea of what Edward’s crime had been. 

The letter to Mr. Alfred King, and the letter to 
Oswald Cray she kept out, for they must be posted 
ere the day should close. She would go out at 
dusk and do it. - Dr. Davenal had bade her write a 
few lines when she sent the latter, and she sat 
down and did it to the best of her ability. She 
was not quite sure whether he had wished Mr. 
Oswald Cray’s letter to be sent as immediately as 
the other, but in the uncertainty she deemed it well 





to send it. It could not make any difference ; and 


| she was very anxious to fulfil strictly the slightest 
| wish of that beloved one, gone for ever. 
within four-and-twenty hours of his decease: to, 


Perhaps 
the most bitter tears that Sara indulged in were 
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those shed on that afternoon: the loss of the one 
gone was so recent ; the responsibility of this that 
she would have to undertake seemed so near. 

You who have occupied a house where one very 
dear is lying dead, must have been struck with the 
strange mockery of the contrast that the every-day 
routine of petty cares presents to the solemnity of 
the death-chamber. Breakfast, and dinner, and 
tea, and supper! They must be catered for, and 
laid, and sat down to, and eaten; while the silent 
inmate of that shut-in room has done with such for 
ever. Itis in these moments that the poor wants 
of life, necessities though they are, show out in all 
their paltry littleness. The contrast is so startling 
when compared with the solemn rest, as our ideas 
teach us, of that future world to which the de- 
parted one has gone. 

The dinner was laid at six, as usual, on that first 
day of mourning, and Miss Davenal, Sara, and Mrs. 
Cray sat down to it. Mrs. Cray had come in the 
early morning, full of loud weeping and lamen- 
tation, and had not gone away again. They sat 
down and ate their dinner; perhaps it was but a 
poor pretence after all; and Neal waited with a 
subdued face and a softer tread than ever. Soon 
after the cloth was removed, Sara slipped out of the 
room, went up-stairs for a bonnet and shawl, and 
came down with the letters—and encountered her 
aunt and Caroline in the hall, who were moving to 
the drawing-room. 

Had everybody been dead in the house, Miss 
Davenal would have had forms and ceremonies kept 
up just the same. It was not that she did not 
sincerely mourn her brother, or was in any degree 
indifferent to his loss, but the one thing was quite 
distinct and apart from the other, and she saw no 
reason why they should not be kept so. She was 
completely taken by surprise at the sight of Sara 
with her things on, and believed nothing less than 
that grief had taken away her niece’s senses. 

**T shall be back almost directly, aunt. I must 
go. It is upon a little business.” 

** But you can’t go,” objected Miss Bettina. ‘‘I 
never heard of such a thing. Go out into the open 
streets when your poor papa——” 

Neal came gliding forward from his pantry. ‘Is 
it any errand that I can do, Miss Sara?” 

She felt vexed—confused—ill. What if her aunt 
should get Mr. King’s letter from her ?—see its 
address, and question her upon it ?—even open it 
in her perhaps justifiable curiosity? Sick at heart 
as she was, her white face assumed an expression of 
resolution that Miss Davenal had never seen on it 
before, looking not unlike defiance. 

* Aunt Bettina, you cannot think I am going 
abroad by choice to-night; you might know that 
only necessity sends me. When my dear father 
was dying, he bade me post a letter for him with 
my own hands as soon as I conveniently could after 
his death. That is what I am going to do. Open 
the door, Neal.” 

Her voice, her extended hand, bore a command 





in them that Neal had never been treated to, and 
he held wide the door. Sara went forth with a 
firm step: had Dr. Davenal bade her go through a 
sea of fire for him, she would have pressed on to it 
in her loving obedience. She put the two letters 
safely in the post: it was not seven, therefore they 
would be dispatched that night: and then she 
returned home, to take her seat in the drawing- 
room with her aunt and Caroline, and to parry 
their questions of curiosity. 

And as the days went on, each day enabied her 
more effectually to bury her pain. She constantly 
prayed for strength and calmness ; she made a firm 
resolution to go about every duty that appeared to 
rise before her, shrinking from none. Girl though 
she was in years, she was beginning to feel old in 
sorrow : no teacher is like unto it. There are woes 
that bring more experience to the heart in the first 
night of their falling, than will half a lifetime of 
smooth years. 

It was through the letters sent to him that 
Oswald Cray first learnt the death of Dr. Davenal. 
He was seated at his breakfast-table, in Parliament 
Street, eyes and thoughts buried in the ‘‘Times,” 
when Benn came in with the letters, a whole stack 
of them, and laid them down by his side. There 
Oswald let them lie: and it was only in gathering 
them up later to take down and open in his 
business-room that his eye fell on one in particular. 

He knew the writing well, and a flush of emotion 
rose to his face at sight of it. Rapidly singling it 
out, he let the others fall on the table again, and 
opened it. It was rather a large envelope, witha 
black border and black seal, and the note bore the 
date of the previous day. A second letter accom- 
panied it. 

*“My pEAR Mr. OswaLp Cray, 

‘**T do not know whether I shall be the first 
to tell you of the death of my dear father. He 
died last night, about ten o’clock. An hour or two 
previously he penned the enclosed note to you, and 
he bade me add a few lines when I forwarded it, to 
explain that when he attempted it, he was almost 
past writing. But that he made this an especial 
request, I would not have troubled you with any- 
thing from myself: indeed I am scarcely capable of 
writing coherently to-day, for my grief is very great. 

‘* Believe me very sincerely yours, 
“Sara DAVENAL.” 


The first rapid gathering-in of the general sense 
over, he leaned his elbow on the table and read the 
words deliberately. It was just the note that her 
good sense would prompt her to write under the 
altered relations between them. He felt that it 
was—but he had not witnessed her hesitation and 
the doubt whether she should not rather address 
him formally than as a friend. If those dandy 
clerks in the rooms below, if those grave gentlemen 
with whom he would be brought in contact during 
the day, had but seen him press those two words, 
“Sara Davenal,” to his lips! He, the reserved, 
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self-possessed man of business, he of the cold, 
proud spirit !—he kissed the name as fervently as 
any schoolboy kisses that in his first love-letter. 

And then he recollected himself, and as his wits, 
which had certainly gone wool-gathering, came 
back to him, another flush dyed his face far deeper | 
than the last had dyed it; a flush of shame that | 
he should have been betrayed into such folly. 
Besides, that was not the way to help him to forget | 
her; as it was imperative on him that he should do. 

He took up the note of the doctor. And he 
could gcarcely believe that that weak scrawling 
writing was traced by the once bold, clear hand of 
Dr. Davenal. It ran as follows : 


‘*My DEAR FrieND,—I call you so in spite of 
the coolness that has come between us. I would 
that all should be friends with me in my dying hour. 

“The expected money, as you probably know, is 
at last to come to Caroline. I shall not be spared 
to urge its settlement upon herself, but do you 
urge it. As soon as it shall be paid over, let Mark 
secure it to Caroline absolutely, so that she and her 
children may have something to fall back upon in 
case of need. They are both young, both thought- 
less, and, if left to themselves in the matter, will 
be almost sure to waste the money, so that it would 
do no real good to either. If Mark——I cannot 
write more: sight is failing. 

‘*Fare you well, My Friend, 
_ 


And he was dead! For a few moments, Oswald 
forgot all his doubts and fears of the man, and 
leaped back in memory to the time when he had 
respected him more than anybody in the world. 
Had he died with that weight of guilt upon him? 
How weighty was it? How far did it extend? It 
seemed strange that he should so soon have fol- 
lowed Lady Oswald. Had remorse hastened his 
death? But, in spite of these thoughts which 
Oswald called not up willingly, he did feel a deep 
sense of regret, of sorrow, for Dr. Davenal, and 
wished that his life might have been spared. 

It was incumbent on him to answer the other 
note, and he sat down to his writing-table and 
drew a sheet of paper towards him, and began : 


” 


“My DEAR 


There he stopped. How should he address her ? 
My dear Miss Davenal ?—or My dear Sara? The 
one seemed too formal, considering how long he had 
called her Sara, considering that the present 
moment of deep sorrow should make all her friends 
especially tender to her. But yet—My dear Sara— 
better perhaps that he should not. So he finally 
began : 


*“*My pear Miss DAVENAL, 
**IT do indeed heartily sympathise with you 


in your great affliction. I wish, for your sake and 
his, that the doctor’s life had been spared. You do 





hot give me any particulays—and I could not at 


such a moment expect them—but I fear his death 
must have been sudden. Will you allow me to 
exercise the privilege of a friend, in begging you to 
endeavour to bear up as bravely as it is possible for 
you to do, in these the first keen moments of grief? 
When next at Hallingham, I will, with your per- 
mission, call on you and Miss Davenal, and express 
to you in person my heartfelt sympathy. Mean- 
while believe me now and always your truly sincere 
friend, 





**O, OswaLp CRay. 

** Miss Sara Davenal.” 

**Of course Mark must settle it upon her!” he 
said to himself as he glanced again at the contents 
of the doctor’s note to him. ‘It is not to be 
supposed he would do otherwise. However, I'll 
mention it when I go next to Hallingham.” 

And, gathering the papers together, he locked 
them in his private desk, and went down to enter 
on his day’s work, carrying the rest of the letters in 
his hand. 

On the day subsequent to the interment of Dr. 
Davenal, Sara told her aunt she should go and see 
the two little boys. It had been her wish that 
they should be sent for to attend the funeral, but 
Miss Davenal objected: they were over young, she 
considered, Sara was too really miserable to care 
about it: of what little moment do trifles seem 
when the mind is ill at ease. 

Miss Davenal again objected to her visit. In 
fact, had lookers-on been gifted with prevision, 
they might have seen that the opinions and course 
of herself and niece would be henceforth somewhat 
antagonistic to each other. She objected to Sara’s 
proposed visit, recommending her to defer it for a 
week or two. 

‘** But, aunt, I want to see them,” urged Sara. 
‘**T know how grieved they have been: though 
Dick is random and light-headed, he has a most 
tender heart. And papa gave me a dying message 
to deliver to him.” 

‘**T say that it is too soon to go,” repeated Miss 
Davenal. ‘‘A pretty thing for you to be seen 
gadding about out of doors the very day after your 
poor papa was taken from the house.” 

‘Oh, aunt! Gadding! I——” for a moment 
she struggled with her tears: the thought of the 
terrible weight of sorrow she must carry out with 
her wherever she went, presented such a contrast 
to the word. At home or out, she was ever living 
in her breaking heart: and it appeared of little 
consequence what the world might say. She 
believed it was her duty to see the boys as soon as 
possible, and she had. fully resolved that her duty, 
in all ways, should be performed to the uttermost, 
heaven helping her, 

“‘T must go, aunt,” she said, 
doing right.” 

She walked in her deep mourning with her crape 
veil over her face to the station. One of the 
porters got her ticket for her and saw her into the 
carriage. Whether by the good-feeling of the man 
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or not, she did not know, but no one else was put 
into the same compartment. She felt quite grate- 
ful to the man, as the train steamed on, and she 
lay back on the well-padded seat. 

The train was express, and she reached the 
station where she was to descend in less than an 
hour and a half. Dr. Keen’s house was very near. 
To gain its front entrance she had to pass the large 
playground. The boys were out for their midday 
play, and Dick Davenal’s roving eye caught sight 
of her. He climbed over the railings, in spite of 
rules, and burst into tears as he laid hold of her. 
Sara had pictured the two boys in apple-pie order 
in their new mourning, quiet and subdued; but 
here they were in their ordinary clothes, dirty and 
dusty, and Dick had a woful rent in one knee. 

‘Oh, Sara! is it all true? Is he really dead 
and buried? Couldn’t he cure himself?” 

She subdued her own emotion—it was only in 
accordance with the line she had laid down for 
herself. She kissed the boy in the face of the sea 
of eyes peering through the rails, and held him 
near her as they advanced to the house. Leo, less 
daring than Dick, had gone round by the gate, 
and Sara.drew him on her other side as he came 
running up. 

She sat down in the room to which she was 
shown, holding the sobbing boys to her. As she 
had said to her aunt, Dick had a tender heart, and 
his sobs were loud and passionate. Leo cried with 
him. She waited to let their emotion have vent, 
holding their hands, bending now and again her 
face against theirs. 

**Couldn’t he be cured, Sara?” 

** No, dears, he could not be cured. It was God’s 
will to take him.” 

**Why didn’t you have us home? Why didn’t 
you let us say good bye to him?” 

‘There was no time. We thought he was getting 
better, and it was only quite at the very last we 
knew he was dying. He did not forget you and 
Leo, Dick. He bade me tell you—they were his 
own words—that Uncle Richard would have sent 
for you to take a last farewell, but that death came 
upon him too suddenly. He bade me tell you that 
you will meet him in that far-off land where your 
toils and his will be alike over; and—listen, 
children !—he charged you to be ever working on 
for it.” 

Their sobs came forth again. 
to speak. 
papa?” 

‘*Aunt Bettina has. See, dears, here are two 
silver pencil-cases; they were both your Uncle 
Richard’s. The one has his crest on it; the other 
his initials, R. D. I thought you would like to 
have some little remembrance of him, and I brought 
them. Which will you choose, Dick? You are the 
eldest.” 

Dick took the pencils in his hand and decided on 
the largest, the one that bore the initials, The 
stone was a beautiful one, a sapphire. 


Leo was the first 
‘* Have you written to Barbadoes to tell 








**Ts it real, Sara?” 

“Oh, yes. This is the best for you, as the 
initials would not stand for Leo. The other stone 
is real, too, Leo: opal. Try and not lose them.” 

**T'll never lose mine,” avowed Dick. Leo only 
shook his head in answer, as he put the memento 
in his pocket. 

The gifts had created a diversion, and the tears 
began to dry upon their faces: schoolboys’ tears 
are not very deep. Sara spoke of their mourning, 
inquiring why it was not on. 

‘* We wore it yesterday,” said Dick. ‘‘ And we 
had holiday we two, and stopped in Mrs. Keen’s 
parlour instead of going into school. But the 
housekeeper told us to put our other clothes on 
this morning; she said if we wore our black suit 
every day, it would be done for in a week.” 

Not unlikely—by the specimen of the present 
suit Mr. Dick wore. Sara pointed to the rent in 
the knee. 

‘**T know,” said Dick, looking carelessly down at 
it. ‘‘I did it only just before I saw you, wrestling 
with a fellow. He says he’s stronger than I am, 
but he isn’t, so we were trying which was best 
man. All in good part, you know. I say, Sara, 
shall we come home for the holidays now, as we 
used to?” 

‘*My dears, I don’t know yet much about the 
future. It will be Aunt Bettina’s home now. I 
think she will be sure to have you as usual.”’ 

‘*Why won’t it be your home?” cried Dick, 
quickly. 

**T shall live with Aunt Bettina. It will not be 
the same home for either of us—not the same 
house, I mean. I think—TI don’t know yet, but 
I think it likely Mr. Cray and Caroline will come 
to it. Perhaps Aunt Bettina will go to one of her 
own houses.” 

‘“Why can’t you and Aunt Bettina stop in 
that?” 

**It is too large for us. 
going to be sold.” 

‘*The things going to be sold!” repeated Dick, 
lifting his eyes and voice in amazement. 

‘* Papa has so directed in his will. You know— 
at least I daresay you have heard—that Aunt 
Bettina has a great deal of very nice furniture 
which has been lying by in a warehouse ever since 
she came to live with us. I can’t tell you yet how 
things will be settled.” 

‘I say, Sara, how slow and quiet you speak! | 
And how pale you are !” | 

Sara swallowed down a lump in her throat. 
‘* Papa was all I had left to me, Dick. Leo, my 
dear, you are quiet and pale, too!” 

‘**T say, Sara—never mind Leo, he’s all right— 
have you got a great great fortune left you? The 
boys here were saying you’d have such a lot: you 
and the captain between you.” 

“The boys were mistaken, 


And the things are 





Dick. Papa has not | 
died rich. He died something else, Dick—a good 
man. ‘That is better than dying rich.” 
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“Tf he wasn’t rich, why did he give back that 
money that Lady Oswald left him?” 

“Oh, Dick! Do you know that the remem- 
brance of having given back that money was one 
of his consolations in dying. Dick, dear, he hoped 
you would work on always for that better world. 
But the acquiring money wrongfully, or the keeping 
it unjustly, would not, I think, help you on your 
road to it.” 

They were interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. 
Keen, a kind, motherly woman. She insisted on 
Sara’s taking off her bonnet and partaking of some 
refreshment. Sara yielded: choosing bread-and- 
butter and a cup of coffee. And Mrs. Keen and 
Dick and Leo afterwards walked with her back to 
the station. 


2.—WORK FOR THE FUTURE. 

Tue clocks were striking four when Sara Davenal 
was walking through the streets of Hallingham on 
her return. She stepped along rapidly, her crape 
veil over her face, and was molested by none with 
greetings or condolences: but she stopped of her 
own accord on meeting the poor market-woman, 
Mrs. Hundley. The woman, her face broken by 
sorrow, flung up her hands before Sara could speak. 

‘To think that he should have been the first to 
go !—before my poor boy, whose life, as may be said, 
he had been keeping in him! The one a dying for 
months past, the other a hale gentleman as seemed 
to have health in him for a lifetime. Oh, miss! 
what will the sick do without him?” 

‘* How is your son?” was all Sara’s answer. 

‘* He has come nearly to his last, miss. Another 
week "Il see the end. When the news come out to 
us that the good Dr. Davenal was gone, we couldn’t 
believe it: and my boy, he says, ‘Mother, it can’t 
be; it can’t never be.’ And he set on and sobbed 
like a child.” 

In spite of her efforts, the tears overflowed Sara’s 
eyes. To have it thus brought palpably before her 
was more than she could bear with equanimity. 
‘* Papa is better off,” was all she murmured. 

** Ay, he’s better off: if ever a man had done his 
best in this world, miss, it was him. But who'll 
be found to take his place?” 

With the full sense of the last question echoing 
on her ear, Sara continued her way. At the top of 
the lane contiguous to their residence was Roger, 
Standing in disconsolate idleness. With the death 
of his master, Roger’s occupation was gone. 

Sara spoke a kind word to him in passing, and 
met Mr. Wheatley coming out at the gate, her 
father’s close friend of many years. A surgeon 
once, but retired from the profession now. He it 
was who was named the sole executor to the 
doctor’s will. 

The will, which was causing surprise to the 
curious in Hallingham, had been made in the 
doctor’s recent illness. It directed that all pro- 
perty he died possessed of should be sold, and the 
money realised be paid at once to his daughter. 








Everything was left to her. In the previous will, 
destroyed, to make room for this, Edward Davenal’s 
name had been associated with Mr. Wheatley’s: in 
this Mr. Wheatley was left sole executor: in fact, 
Edward's name was not so much as mentioned in it. 

‘Have you been calling on my aunt, Mr. 
Wheatley ?” 

‘*No, my visit was to you,” he answered. He 
was a bluff, plain-speaking man, tall and stout, 
with a red and white face, large fine blue eyes and 
white hair. Some people did not like Mr. Wheatley: 
he was too abrupt for them. But he was of inward 
sterling worth, honest as the day. ‘‘ Neal said you 
were out, so I came away,” he continued. ‘I'll go 
back with you.” 

‘*T have been to see Dick and Leo,” she ex- 
plained. ‘‘ My aunt thought I ought not to go out 
so soon ; that people might remark upon it. But I 
am glad I went, poor boys!” 

‘*People remark upon it!’’ echoed Mr. Wheatley. 
**T should like to hear them. What is there to 
remark upon in that? Miss Sara, I have gone 
through life just doing the thing I pleased accord- 
ing to my own notions of right, without reference 
to what other folks might think, and I have found 
it answer. You do the same, and never fear.” 

She led the way into the dining-room, and closed 
the door. She understood he wished to speak with 
her. The fire was burning itself out to an empty 
room, Miss Davenal being up-stairs. Ah, how 
changed the house was only in the short week or 
two! It would never more be alive with the tread 
of patients coming to consult Dr. Davenal; never 
more be cheered with his voice echoing through the 
corridors, The dwelling’s occupation, like Roger’s, 
had gone. 

Mr. Wheatley sat down in the chair that had 
once been the doctor’s, and Sara untied her bonnet 
strings, and took a seat near him. The fresh news- 
papers, unfolded, lay on the table as of yore: the 
whilom readers of them, the waiting sick, had 
ceased their visits for ever. 

‘* Now, Miss Sara, I’m left sole executor to this 
will, as you heard read out yesterday,” he began. 
“It states—I daresay you noted it—that things 
were to be disposed of with all convenient dispatch. 
Did you observe that clause?” 

ee es 

‘Very good. Besides that, in the very last inter- 
view I held with my poor friend—it was the after- 
noon of the day he died, as you may remember—he 
enjoined the same thing upon me; no delay. There 
was a necessity, he said, for your being put in pos- 
session of the money as soon as possible.” 

Sara had no ready answer at hand. She believed 
there might be that necessity, but did not like to 
acknowledge it. She took off her bonnet, and laid 
it beside her on the table, as if at a loss for some- 
thing to do. 

‘* Now I don’t want to inquire into reasons and 
motives,” went on Mr. Wheatley. ‘‘I’d rather not 
inquire into them or hear them ; what your father 
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did not see fit to tell me, I'd prefer that nobody 
else should tell me. Iam sure of one thing: that 
he kept it from me either out of necessity or to 
spare me pain. That things had not gone very 
straight with him, he told me; and that, coupled 
with the curious will, leaving everything to you 
without the protection of trustees or else, does of 
course force me to see that there’s something 
behind the scenes. But while I admit so much, 
I repeat that I do not speculate upon what it may 
be, even in my own mind, nor do I wish to do so. 
One question I must ask you—were you in your 
father’s confidence ?” 

‘Yes, At least, if not quite entirely, sufficiently 

} so to carry out all his directions and wishes. But, 
indeed, I may say I was in his confidence,” she 
added, with less hesitation. ‘‘He talked to me a 
great deal the night of his death.” 

**And you will be at no loss what to do with the 
money that shall be realised ?” 

‘* None.” 

**That’s all straight, then, and I know how to set 
to work. My dear, it was necessary that I should 
just say so much, for it would not have been well for 
us to work at cross purposes, and I am sure you do 
not misunderstand me. There’s something behind, 
which is no more your secret than it is mine; it 
was the doctor's ; and we need not further allude 


to it. Ill carry out his will, and you'll carry out | 


his wishes afterwards: he hinted to me that the 


suggestion you may have to make to me, you will 


now do with more ease than if you had supposed I | 
was under the impression that the money was only | 


going to you. Don’t you think it was better that I 
should speak ?” 

** Indeed it was, and I thank you.” 

*“Well, now to business. As I understand it, 
there’s a necessity, perhaps an imperative one—in 
fact, the doctor told me so, for immediate action. 
The first consideration then is, when shall you be 
prepared to leave the house? Measures will be 
taken to put it up for sale, and there’s not the least 
doubt of its finding a ready purchaser, for it’s one 
of the best houses in Hallingham, and in its best 
part, That will be easy. The next thing will be 
the sale of the effects. Of course the sooner you 
leave the house, the sooner they can be sold.” 

It quite wrung her heart to hear him speak of all 
this in the dry tone of a man of business. She did 
what she could to bring her mind to bear it equably. 
There was no help for it ; and she had resolved, by 
the good help of heaven, to go through all unflinch- 
ingly, heedless of the pain. 

‘It depends upon my aunt, Mr. Wheatley. So 
far as I go, I could be out in a few days ; but she 
will have her home to fix upon. I had better speak 
to her.” 

‘* Very well. There’s another plan I have been 
thinking of. That instead of having the things put 
up for auction—a ruinous mode, Miss Sara—we 
might find a purchaser for them in the new occu- 





| you ask Miss Davenal when she shall be ready to 
money would have an ulterior destination. Any | 





pant of the house. The worst is, the house is 
almost sure to be snapped up by one or other of the 
doctors in the town, and they most of them possess 
their furniture already.” 

‘*Papa said, when he was dying, that he thought 
Mark Cray ought to leave the Abbey and come 
here.” 

‘*Mark Cray? Well, he has the most right to 
doso; he was your father’s partner. I never 
thought of him. Of course he will; he'll not let it 
slip through his fingers. The mere taking this 
house would be a certain practice for any one. 
Mark Cray has his practice ready cut and dried to 
his hand, but he’ll not let the house go by him.” 

‘*Mr. Cray has just furnished the Abbey.” 

‘*But perhaps he—however, it will be well that 
somebody should see him, and ascertain what his 
wishes may be. It is a pity but he had money: he 
might purchase the house. By the way, there’s 
that Chancery money come or coming to his wife !” 

Sara shook her head. ‘“‘That money is to be 
settled upon her. It was one of papa’s last 
injunctions,” 

‘* Well; and how can that be better done than 
by buying freehold property, such as this? It will 
be the very thing for them, I should say. Let 
them buy this house and settle it upon her; it will 
be a capital investment. As to the furniture, if they 
don’t care to buy that, it must be sold. Suppose 


vacate it ; and, meanwhile, I’ll see Mr. Cray.” 

He was a man of prompt action, this old friend of 
Dr. Davenal’s, and he rose as he spoke, shook hands 
with Sara, and bustled out so hastily that even 
attentive Neal did not catch him up in time to close 
the hall-door behind him. Sara supposed he was 
going then and there to Mark Cray’s. 

She took her bonnet in her hand and went slowly 
up the stairs. It was not a pleasant task, this 
question that she had to put to her aunt, and she 
was glad of the little delay of even turning first 
into her own room to take her things off after her 
journey. Since the reading of the will yesterday, 
Miss Davenal had been in one of her most chilling 
moods. She had asked an explanation of Sara, 
when they were alone, what was the meaning of all 
this, what Dr. Davenal’s secret was, and where the 
money had gone to. Sara could only evasively put 
her off ; one of the charges enjoined on his daughter 
by the doctor had been—not to place Edward in 
the power of his aunt. 

It was not that Dr. Davenal feared the loyalty 
and good faith of his sister; but he knew how 
bitterly she would judge Edward, and he was 
willing to spare blame even to his guilty son. It 
is possible, also, that he deemed the secret safest 
left to Sara alone. Whatever his motive, he had 
said to her: ‘‘I charge you, keep it from your 
Aunt Bettina ;” and Sara had accepted the charge, 
and meant to act upon it. But Dr. Davenal might 
never have left it, had he foreseen the unpleasant- 
ness it entailed on Sara. 
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Very curious, very cross, very deaf was Bettina 
Davenal, as she sat in the drawing-room at her 
usual occupation, knitting. Her clinging mourning 
robes made her figure appear thinner and taller ; 
and that, as you are aware, need not have been. 
She had seen from the window Sara come in, and 
she now thought she heard her foot-fall on the 
stairs ; and her neck was thrown more upright than 
ever, and her lips were ominously compressed. It 
was this general displeasure which had chiefly 
caused the objection she made to Sara’s visiting 
the boys. Sara had gone, defying her; at least, 
she looked upon it in that light. Was she about to 
defy her in all things ? 

She just looked up when Sara entered the room, 
and then dropped her eyelids again, never speaking. 
Sara stood near the window, her head shaded by 
the half-drawn blind. 

** Well, 1 have been, aunt.” 

‘*Been?” grunted Miss Bettina. ‘‘ Not any- 
where. Where do you suppose I have been? I 
know propriety better than to be seen streaming 
abroad to-day.” 

Sara drew a chair to the little table on which lay 
her aunt’s pearl basket of wool, and sat down close 
to her. Her pale, refined face was ominously 
severe, and Sara’s heart seemed to faint at her 
task. Not at this one particular task before her, 
but at the heavy task altogether that her life had 
become. It was not by fainting, however, that she 
would get through it, neither was it the line of 
action she had carved out for herself. 

“‘IT observed that I had been to see the boys, 
Aunt Bettina. They both send their love to you.” 

‘“*T daresay they do. Especially that impudent 
Dick !” 

‘*Mrs. Keen also desired to be remembered,” con- 
tinued Sara. 

‘**You can send back my thanks for the honour,” 
ironically spoke Miss Davenal. _ ‘‘The last time she 
was at Hallingham she passed our house without 
calling.” 

“She spoke of it to-day, Aunt Bettina. She 
nodded to you at the window, she said, and pointed 
towards the station: she wished you to understand 
that she was pressed for time.” 

Aunt Bettina made no answer. 


She was knitting 
vehemently. Apparently Sara was not getting on 
very well. 

‘*Mr. Wheatley has been here, aunt.” 


“You need not tell it me. He has been dodging 
in and out like a dog in a fair. Anybody but he 
might have respected the quiet of the house on the 
very day after its poor master had been taken from 
it. He came in and went out again, and then came 
in again—with you. As he had come, he might 
have been polite enough to ask for me. Neal said 
he wanted you. Early times, I think, to begin 
showing people you are the house’s mistress ! ” 

It was not a promising commencement. Sara 
could only apply herself to her task in all deprecating 
meekness, 











“Aunt Bettina, he came to speak about the 
future. I daresay he thought you would not like 
to be intruded upon to-day, for he wished me to 
talk things over with you. He was asking when 
we-—you—when we should be ready to vacate the 
house.” 

‘*To do what?” she repeated shrilly. But she 
heard very well. Sara was close to her and speak- 
ing in low clear tones. 

‘* When we shall be ready to leave the house ?” 

‘Had he not better turn us out of it to-day?” 
was the retort of the angry lady. ‘‘How dare he 
show this indecent haste ?” 

**Oh, aunt! You know it is only in accordance 
with papa’s will that he has to do it. You heard it 
read. You read it to yourself afterwards.” ; 

‘* Yes, I did read it to myself afterwards: I could 
not believe that my brother Richard would have 
made such a will, and I chose to satisfy myself 
by reading it. Everything to be sold, indeed ; 
as if we were so many bankrupts! Hold your 
tongue, Sara! Do you think I don’t grieve for the 
loss of the best brother that ever stepped? But 
there are things that I don’t understand.” 

‘*There’s a necessity for the things being sold, 
Aunt Bettina.” 

‘*He told me so before he died: you need not 
repeat it to me. Where’s the money to be paid?” 

‘** And therefore Mr. Wheatley is desirous that 
there should be no unnecessary delay,” Sara con- 
tinued, a faint colour tinging her cheek at the con- 
sciousness of evading her aunt’s question. ‘‘He 
does not ask us to go out at once, Aunt Bettina: he 
only wishes to know when we shall be ready to go 
out.” 

‘¢ Then tell him from me that J will be no hin- 
drance,” retorted Miss Bettina, her temper rising. 
‘**To-morrow—the next day—the day after—any 
day he pleases, now, or in a month to come. I can 
get a lodging at an hour’s notice.” 

‘** Aunt, why are you so angry with me?” 

The burst came from her in her pain and vexation. 
She could not help feeling how unjust it was to cast 
this anger upon her; how little she had done to 
deserve it. Miss Bettina knitted on more fiercely, 
declining an answer. 

«Tt is not my fault, aunt. 
knew what I have to bear !” 

‘*It is your fault, Sara Davenal. What I com- 
plain of is your fault. You are keeping this secret 
from me. I don’t complain that they are going to 
sell the chairs and tables: Richard has willed it so, 
and there’s no help for it: but I don’t like to be 
kept in the dark as to the reason, or where the 
money is to go. Why don’t you tell it me?” 

It was a painful position for Sara, She had 
always been dutiful and submissive to her aunt: 
far more so than her brothers or Caroline had been. 

“Aunt Bettina, I cannot tell you. I wish I 
could.” 

‘Do you mean to imply that you do not know 
it?” 


If you knew—if you 
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** No, I don’t mean that. I doknowit. At least, 


I know it partially. Papa did not tell me quite all.” 
Miss Bettina’s usually placid chest was heaving 
with indignation. ‘‘And why could he not tell me, 
instead of you? Ithink I am more fit to be the 
depositary of a disgraceful secret than you are, a 
ehild! And I expect it is a disgraceful one.” 
Ah, how disgraceful Sara knew only too well. 


She sat in silence, not daring to acknowledge it, not | 


knowing what to answer. 

**Once for all—will you confide it to me ?”’ 

Sara believed, as it had come to this, that it would 
be better if she could confide it to her; but the in- 
junction of Dr. Davenal was a bar, and that she 
felt it her duty religiously to obey. In her deep 
love for her father, she would not cast the onus of 
refusal upon him, preferring to let it rest on herself. 

** Believe me, aunt, I cannot tell you. Iam very 
sorry ; 1 wish I did not know it myself. It—it was 
papa’s secret, and I must not tell it.” 

In the twitching of her hands Miss Bettina con- 
trived to throw down the ball of wool. Sara picked 
it up, glad of the little interlude. 

It did not serve her. Her aunt caught the ball 
from her hand and held her before her, fixing her 
cold light eyes upon her face. 

‘‘ How dare you play with me? Give me a final 
answer, yes, or no, Will you tell this secret to 
me?” 

“T must not, aunt. It is not my fault. You 
blame me for what I cannot help.” 

«You can help being obstinate. 
you not?” 

‘*Then—if I have no resource I must say I will 
not,’ was Sara’s pained answer. ‘‘Aunt, I cannot 
help myself: you should not put it in that light.” 

Bettina Davenal loosed her niece, and resumed 
her kuitting, saying not another word. But the 
lips were drawn tightly inwards, and the long white 
fingers trembled at their work. 

A silence ensued. Sara could not help feeling 
that her aunt had a right to be vexed at the want 
of confidence, at being kept aloof from the trouble 
and the secret as though she were a stranger. She 
resumed in a tone of sweet deprecation. 

*¢ Aunt Bettina, we could not have stayed on in 
this large house.” 

“Did I say we could?” asked Miss Bettina. 
** Not now, when all your money’s goue in ducks and 
drakes.” 

“*Papa—papa could not help the money going,” 
she reiterated, her heart swelling in the eager wish 
to defend him. ‘‘ He could not help it, Aunt Bet- 
tina. » 

“‘T am not saying that he could. I am not cast- 
ing reproach on him. It is not to be supposed had 
he been able to help it that he would have let it go. 
How touchy you are!” 

“Don’t you think Mark and Caroline would like 
to come here, aunt? Mr. Wheatley suggested that 
they should be spoken to before the house is offered 
to others.” 


Will you or will 


| 





‘*There are a great many would like to come 
to it besides Mark Cray and Caroline,” was the 
crusty auswer of Miss Bettina. ‘‘They may not 
get the chance: the house is to be sold before it’s 
let.” 

‘But Mr. Wheatley thought that they might 
like to purchase it with some of this money that’s 
coming to Caroline. He said it would be a good in- 
vestment, as the house might be settled on her.” 

Miss Bettina, not at all a bad woman of business, 
was struck with the suggestion. She sat revoly- 
ing it in silence, apparently only intent on her 
knitting. She supposed it could be so settled on 
Caroline, but she did not understand much of what 
the law might be. 

‘*Mr. Wheatley thinks it would be so much 
better if these things could be taken too by whoever 
takes the house,” proceeded Sara. ‘‘So as to avoid 
a public auction.” 

Now that was one of the sore points troubling 
Miss Davenal—the prospect of selling the things by 
public auction. She had a most inveterate hatred 
to any such step, looking upon all sales of furniture, 
no matter what the cause of sale, as a humiliation. 
Hence the motive which had induced her to ware- 
house her handsome furniture instead of selling it, 
when years ago she gave up housekeeping to take 
up her abode at Dr. Davenal’s. 

‘Others knew that, before Mr. Wheatley,” she 
said ungraciously : ‘‘a public auction in this house! 
I would not stop in the town to see it.” 

Miss Bettina began to debate questions in her 
mind. In her cold way she was fond of Caroline; 
that is, she deemed it her duty to be so; and she 
rapidly determined that Mark, and no other, should 
come into the doctor’s house. 

‘*Has old Wheatley spoken to Mark ?” she asked. 

‘*He said he would speak to him, aunt. I fancy 
he meant to speak to him at once: to-day.” 

**You fancy! Can’t you understand things better 
than that?” 

‘*He went away very quickly. It struck me he 
was going to Mark’s then.” 

** But you are not sure?” 

**No, I am not sure.” 

Miss Davenal grunted as she went on with her 
knitting. She herself always liked to be ‘‘sure:” 
so far as her deafness allowed her. Turning to 
glance at the timepiece, she crossed the room and 
opened the door. There stood Neal. | 

Neal at his eaves-dropping, of course. And the 
black robes of his mistress were so soft, her footfall 
so noiseless on the rich carpet, that Neal’s ear for 
once failed him. But he was not one to allow him- 
self to be caught. He had the coal-box in his hand, 
and was apparently stooping to pick up a bit of 
coal that had fallen on the ground. Miss Davenal 
would as soon have suspected herself capable of 
listening at doors, as that estimable servant, Neal. 

‘*Let the dinner be on the table to the moment, 
Neal,” were her orders. ‘‘And I shall want you 
to attend me abroad afterwards.” 
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“Are you going out, Aunt Bettina?” Sara ven- 
tured to inquire. 

‘Yes, I am,” was the sharp answer. ‘‘ But not 
until the shades of night shall be upon the streets.” 

Sara understood the covert reproach. Her aunt’s 
manners towards her had settled into a cold, 
shilling reserve. Sara wondered if they would ever 
thaw again. 





never hurried over anything: and went out after- 
| wards on foot, attended by Neal. Sara rightly 


| judged that she was going to the Abbey, but she | 


| did not dare to ask. She, Sara, went to the 
| drawing-room, from old custom; shivering as she 
| stepped up the wide staircase: not from cold, but 
| from the loneliness that seemed to pervade the 
| house. She had not got over that sense of strange 

nameless fear which the presence of the dead 
|| imparts and leaves behind it. The drawing-room 

was lighted as usual: no alteration had been made 
| in the habits of the house; but as Sara glanced 
| round its space, a nervous superstition began to 
| ereep over her. Perhaps the bravest of us have at 
| times experienced such. 

How glad she was to hear a footstep passing the 
| door, let those tell who have felt this. Had she 
| been flying from some palpable danger, she could 
|| not more hastily have flung it open. Watton was 
|| descending from her chamber, a candle and a letter 
|| in her hand. 

‘Do come in for a minute, Watton! 

|| feels so lonely.” 
| “Ah, Miss Sara, the loneliness is not in the 
|| room,” was the woman’s response as she entered. 

“TI declare my own chamber upstairs seems queer 
|| to me, and I am of an age to know better. What 
|| a change a week sometimes makes in a home! And 
|| there'll be changes still! I shall be gone; gone to 
'| that bewildering place, London,” she added, giving 
|| a sort of twitch to the letter she held, as if to 

indicate that it concerned the matter; ‘‘and Jessy, 
|| she told me just now that she thought from hints 
|| dropped by my mistress that she should have to 
|| leave. Do you know, Miss Sara?” 

“There will be changes, of course. I don’t know 
yet.” ° 

She spoke in a hasty tone, one not inviting the 
| renewal of the subject. It could only be to her a 
_ topic of pain. A short silence, and Watton was 
| preparing to leave the room, when the knock of a 


The room 





|| Visitor was heard. 
“Will you see any one to-night, Miss Sara 3” 


“Yes, oh yes.” It was a welcome break to her 
loneliness, and Sara thought it could be only Mr. 
Wheatley or her cousin Caroline. Certainly she 
| was not prepared to see the one whom Watton came 
up again to usher in: Mr. Oswald Cray. 

Every pulse of her body stood still for a moment, 
and then bounded onwards, every thrill of her heart 
went out to him in a joyous greeting. In this 
dreadful sorrow and sadness, he had but been 
growing all the dearer. 





Miss Davenal made her dinner deliberately : she | 


| He was still in deep mourning. He looked taller, 
| finer, more noble than of yore, or she fancied it, 
| a8 he bent a little to her and took her hand, and 
| kept it. He saw the quiver of the slight frame ; he 
saw the red rose that dyed the pale cheeks with 
blushes, and Mr. Oswald Cray knew that he was 
not forgotten by her, any more than she was by 
| him. But he knew also that both of them had only 
one thing to do—to bury these feelings now, to 
| condemn them to oblivion for the future. The 
| daughter of Dr. Davenal dead, could be no more a 
wife for him, Oswald Cray, than the daughter 
| of Dr. Davenal living, and most certainly he was the 
last man to be betrayed into forgetting that un- 
compromising fact. 

The rose blush faded away, and he saw how weak 
and worn was her cheek; young, fragile, almost 
childish she looked in her evening dress of black, 
the jet chain on her white shoulders. Insensibly 
his voice assumed a tenderness rarely used to her. 

“*T have ventured on the privilege of a friend in 
| calling at this late hour,” were the first words he 
| spoke. ‘‘I could not quit the town without seeing 

you, but I came to it only an hour ago, and leave 
| again to-night. Miss Davenal! I see how it is! 
| You are suffering more than is good for you.” 
| But for the very greatest effort, the tears she had 
| believed to have put under permanent control would 
have dropped then. A moment’s pause for calm- 
ness, and she remembered that her hand was lying 
in his, withdrew it, and sat down quietly in a chair, 
pointing to one for him. But the forced calmness 
brought a sickness to her heart, a pallor to her 
aching brow. 

‘** How shall I tell you of my sympathy in your 
deep sorrow? I cannot express it: but you will 
believe me when I say that I feel it almost as you 
can do. It is indeed a trying time for you; a grief 
which has come to you all too early.” 

“Yes,” she gently answered, swallowing the 
lump that kept rising in her throat. ‘I have a 
good deal to bear.” 

‘‘There is only one comfort to be felt at these 
times—and that the mourner can but rarely feel,” 
he said, drawing his chair near to her. ‘It lies in 
the knowledge, the recollection that Time, the great 
healer, will bind up the sorest wounds.” 

‘Tt can never bind up mine,” she said, speaking 
in the moment’s impulse. ‘‘ But you are very kind; 
you are very kind to try to cheer me.” 

*“‘T wish I could cheer you! I wish I could 
remove every sorrow under which you suffer! No 
one living would be a truer friend to you than I 
should like to be. How is Miss Davenal?” he 
continued, possibly fancying he might be saying 
too much, or at least that a construction he never 
intended might appear to belong to his words. 
‘* Watton said she was out. I suppose, in point of 
fact, she will not see me to-night. I know what 
war I wage with etiquette in being here so soon 
and at this hour, and Miss Davenal is a close 








observer of it. Will you forgive me?” 
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‘* Indeed I am glad to see you,” said Sara, simply. 
“*T am doubly glad, for I feel almost ashamed to 
confess I was getting too nervous to be alone. My 
aunt is out; she went to the Abbey as soon as 
dinner was over. I am glad to see you thus early,” 
she added, because I have a word to say to you 
from—from papa.” 

** Yes,” said Oswald, lifting his head with slight 
eagerness, an unusual thing for him to do. 

‘In the letter he wrote to you, and which I 
sent—the letter you received,” she continued, look- 
ing at him and pausing. 

“ec Yes 9?” 

‘‘He spoke of Mrs. Cray’s money in it, as he 
told me. He wished you to interest yourself and 
see that it was settled upon her. When he wrote 
that letter, he was almost past exertion, and had to 
conclude it abruptly, not having said so much as 
he wished to say. Therefore he enjoined me to 
urge it upon you from him. He thought—I believe 
he thought that Mark Cray was inclined to be 
careless, and that the money might be wasted 
unless some one interfered. That was all.” 

‘**T shall speak to Mark. Most certainly I will 
urge the settlement of the money on his wife, should 
there be occasion for it; but I imagine Mark will 
naturally so settle it without any urging. It is 
quite incumbent on him to do so, both as a matter 
of prudence and that it is his wife’s money, not 
his.” 

**T don’t think Mark has much notion of pru- 
dence,” she rejoined. 

**T don’t think he has, in a general way. But 
the most careless would surely act in accordance 
with its dictates, in a case like this. I am going to 
the Abbey presently.” 

“T fancy that papa thought—or wished—that 
you would be one of the trustees, should trustees 
be required.” 

**T should have no objection,” said Oswald, after 
a pause. ‘‘ But—to go to another subject, if you 
can bear me to touch upon it—was not Dr. Davenal’s 
death sudden at the last?” 

** Quite at the last it was. He had some days of 
dangerous illness, and he rallied from it, as we all 
supposed. It was thought he was out of danger, 
and he sat up: he sat up for several hours—and 
died.” 

She spoke the words quietly, almost as she might 
have told of the death of one not related to her, 
her hands clasped on her lap, her face a little bent, 
her eyelids drooping. But Oswald Cray saw that 
it was the calmness that proceeds from that stern 
schooling of the heart which can only be enforced 
by those heavy-laden with hopeless pain. 

** He died sitting up?” 

“Yes. It was getting late, but he would not 
return to bed. He had been talking to me about 
many things ; I was on a low seat, my head leaning 
against him. He died with his arm round me.” 

‘What a trial! What a shock it must have 
been !” 





**T had no idea he was dead. He ceased talking, 
and I remained quiet, not to disturb him. My 
Aunt Bettina came in, and saw what had happened.” 

He scarcely knew what to say in answer. All 
comments at such a time are so grievously in- 
adequate. He murmured some words of pity for 
the fate of Dr. Davenal, of compassion for her, 

‘It is Hallingham that deserves, perhaps, most 
of real pity,” she resumed, speaking in this matter- 
of-fact way that she might succeed in retaining her 
composure. ‘‘I do not know who will replace my 
father: no one, I fear, for a long while. If you 
knew how he is mourned——” 

She stopped, perhaps at a loss for words. 

** Did he suffer much?” asked Mr. Oswald Cray. 

‘*He suffered here”—touching her chest—‘“ but 
the pain ceased the last day or two, and the 
breathing got better. He had a great deal of pain 
of mind—as—perhaps—you—know. He was quite 
resigned to die: he said God was taking him to a 
better home.” 

Still at cross purposes. Sara’s hesitating avowal 
pointed to a different cause of mental pain from 
that assumed by Oswald Cray. 

**Yes,” he at length said, abstractedly, for 
neither spoke for a few minutes, ‘‘it is a loss to 
Hallingham. This will be sad news to write to 
your brother.” 

‘*Tt is already written. The mail has just gone, 
Oh, yes! it will be grievous news for Edward.” 

The last words were spoken in a tone of intense 
pain. She checked it, and began talking of her 
aunt, of Caroline, of anything; almost as if she 
doubted herself. She told him she had been out 
that day to see the two little boys. At length he 
rose to leave. 

‘* Will you not stay and take some tea? I do 
not suppose my aunt will be long.” 

He declined. He seemed to have grown more 
cold and formal. Until he took her band in leaving, 
and then the tender tone of voice, the pleasant look 
of the eye shone out again. 

‘“May Heaven be with you, Miss Davenal !— 
and render your future days happier than they can 
be just now. Fare you well! I hope to hear good 
news of you from time totime.” , 

Which was of course equivalent to saying that he 
should not be a visitor. She had not expected that 
le would be. He turned back ere he gained the 
door. 

“<If I can be of service to you at any time or in 
any way, I hope you will not hesitate to command 
me. Nothing would give me so much gratification 
as the being of use to you, should need arise.” 

It was very polite, it was very kind, and at the 
same time very formal. Perhaps the strangest part 
throughout the interview to Sara’s ears was that 
when he had called her ‘‘ Miss Davenal,” for it 
presented so great a contrast to the past: the past 
which was at an end for ever. 

He went out, shown through the hall by Jessy, 
and leaving his card on the standing waiter for 
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Miss Davenal. All en régle. And Sara in the large 
drawing-room, so dreary now, remained on in her 
pain, alone. 


3.—MARK’S NEW PLANS. 

In the dining-room at the Abbey in her black 
robes sat Mrs. Cray at the head of her table, her 
elbow resting on it, and a pouting expression on 
her pretty face. Mark was at the foot, gobbling 
down his dinner with what haste he could. He 
had been detained so long beyond the divner hour 
that Mrs. Cray in despair had eaten hers; and 
when Mark at length entered, he found a cold face 
and a cold cutlet. Mrs. Cray was beginning to tire 
of the irregularity. 

“T can’t help it, Carine,” he said, looking at her 
in a pause of his eating. ‘‘My work has been 
nearly doubled, you know, since the doctor died.” 

‘* But it’s very tiresome, Mark!” 

“Tt is. Iam nearly sick of it.” 

‘Tt is not doubled, your work.” 

‘* Well, no; one speaks at random. Some of the 
doctor’s older patients have left me: they think, I 
suppose, I am not sufficiently experienced. But I 
have a great deal to do just now; more, in fact, 
than I can attend to properly.” 

Mark resumed his gobbling, and his wife watched 
him, her lips a little relaxing. Caroline Cray was 
ove of those who must have all things go smoothly ; 
she could not bear to be put out, even in trifles. 

‘*Mr. Wheatley has been here, Mark,” she pre- 
sently said. 

** What did he want?” 

‘* Well, he wanted to see you. 
the selling of my uncle’s house.” 

“He is losing no time,” observed Mark, some 
acrimony in his tone. ‘‘I wonder he didn’t begin 
about it yesterday when we were there, hearing the 
will read? But what have I to do with it?” 

“He wants us to take the house—to buy it, I 
think.” 

“I daresay he does,” retorted Mark, after a 
pause of surprise. ‘‘ Where’s the money to come 
from ?”? 

‘* There’s that money of mine. 
be a good investment.” 

“Did he! I wonder what business it is of his! 
Carine, my dear, you and I are quite-capable of 
managing our own affairs, without being dictated to.” 

‘““Of course we are!” answered Carine, rather 
firing at the absent Mr. Wheatley, as this new 
view was presented to her. 

Mark said no more just then. He finished his 
dinner, and had the things taken away. Then, 
instead of sitting down to his wine, his usual 
custom, he stood up on the hearth-rug, as though 
he were cold—or restless. Mark Cray had been 
reared to extravagance in a petted home, and 
looked for his wine daily, as surely as any old 
alderman looks for it. Oswald Cray, reared with- 
out a home, and to schoolboy fare, adhered still, in 
& general way, to the water, to which he had been 
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He said it would 








trained. Oswald’s plan was the most profitable, so 
far as the pocket was concefed, and the health 
too. 

“*T say, Carine, I want to go to London for a 
day.” 

**To London!” echoed Carine, turning her chair 
to the fire. 

‘*There’s the grandest opening! there’s the 
grandest opening for a fortune to be made there. 
And—Carine—I think I shall quit Hallingham.” 

Mrs. Cray’s violet eyes extended themselves in 
the extreme of wonder. She sat staring at him. 

‘Caroline, I hate the profession, and how I came 
ever to be such a fool as to go into it I cannot 
understand,” said Mark, throwing himself on a 
chair as he plunged into confidence. ‘So long as 
the doctor lived, I could not well say anything 
about it; I did not see my way clear to do so. 
But things have altered now, and I think I shall 
give up the medical life.” 

**But—good gracious, Mark!—I can’t under- 
stand,” exclaimed Caroline, in her bewilderment. 
“If yowW give up your profession, you give up our 
means of living. We can’t starve.” 

‘*Starve!” laughed Mark. ‘‘Can’t you trust 
me better than that? Look here, Caroline; let us 
come to figures. I don’t suppose I should clear at 
first above eight hundred a-year, or so, by the 
practice—” 

**Oh, Mark! I’m sure you would clear at least 
a thousand. Think what a valuable connection 
it is!” 

‘* Well, I know it is; but you must look at it 
with its new disadvantages. The most lucrative 
part of your uncle’s practice was the home con- 
sulting ; and of that I shall not get much; and, 
besides, I couldn’t expect my guinea a patient as he 
had ; who’d give it tome? And then I must have 
an assistant ; I never could get through alone ; and 
heaven knows what I should have to pay him. All 
this will take the gilt off the gingerbread. How- 
ever, put it down at a thousand, if you like, for 
argument’s sake. Let us assume that I net it 
clear. It’s a nice income, no doubt, but it’s very 
small by the side of three times that. And that’s 
what I shall make if I go into the thing-in London.” 

Caroline, half doubting, half eager, all bewildered, 
sat waiting to hear more. 

‘There's a splendid opportunity offered me if I 
give up the medical profession and embark alto- 
gether in a new line of life. The concern is in 
London ; that is—” 

Mrs. Cray interrupted her husband with an 
exclamation of dismay. The word had offended 
her ear. 

“* A concern! That means a trade, does it not? 
Is ita shop? Mark! you'd never do it!” 

‘Oh you great goose!” cried Mark. ‘ What do 
I know about trade? I—you have heard me speak 
of my old chum Barker, have you not?” he broke 
off to ask. 


‘‘Barker?” she repeated. ‘Yes, I think I 
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remember the name. He got into some dreadful 
trouble, did he not, and was put in prison?” 

‘*Put in prison! how you speak of things! 
All that’s over and done with. His friends were 
wretched screws, doing him out of money that 
ought to have come to him, and the consequence 
was that Barker got into the Queen’s Bench. Half 
the gentlemen of England have been there some 
time in their lives,” added Mark, loftily, as if he 
were just then deeming the thing an honour. 
“‘Well, Caroline, that was over long ago, and 
Barker has now the most magnificent prospect 
before him that one can well imagine; he will be 
making his thousands and thousands a-year.” 

‘* How is he going to make it ?’’ asked Caroline. 

** And he has offered me a share in it,” continued 
Mark, too eager to attend to irrelevant questions. 
‘*He is one who knows how to stand by an old 
friend. Thousands a-year, it will be.” 

‘*But, Mark, I ask you how he is going to make 
it ? ” 

‘It is connected with mines and pumping, and 
all that sort of thing,” lucidly explained M&#k. 

**Mines and pumping !” 

‘**Caroline, dear, you cannot be expected to 
understand these things. Hnormous fortunes are 
being made at them,” continued Mark, in a rapture. 
**Some of the mines yield fifty thousand pounds 
profit the first year of working. I declare when I 
first heard of Barker’s prospects I was fit to eat my 
fingers off, feeling that I was tied down to be a 
paltry pitiful country surgeon. Folks go ahead 
nowadays, Caroline. And, as Barker has gene- 
rously come forward with the offer that I should 
join him, I think I ought to accept it in justice to 
you. My share the first year would be about three 
thousand, he computes.” 

**But, Mark, do you mean to say that Mr. 
Barker has offered you three thousand a-year for 
nothing? I don’t comprehend it at all.” 

‘‘Not for nothing. I should give my services, 
and I should have to advance a certain sum at the 
onset. Talk about an investment for your money, 
Caroline, what investment would be equal to this?” 

The words startled her for the moment. 
promised poor Uncle Richard that the money 
should be settled upon me, Mark. He said he 
urged it as much for your sake as mine.” 

‘*Of course,” said Mark, with acquiescent suavity. 
‘* Where there’s nothing better to do with money, 
it always ought to be so settled. But only look at 
this opening! Were your Uncle Richard in life, he 
would be the first to advise the investment of the 
money in it. Such chances don’t happen every 
day. Caroline, I can’t, and I won’t, humdrum on 
here, buried alive and worked to death, when I 
may take my place in the London world, a wealthy 
man, looked up to by society. In your interest, I 
will not.” 

‘* Are the mines in London?” asked Caroline. 

**Good gracious, no! But the office is, where all 
the money transactions are carried on.” 


‘* And it is quite a sure thing, Mark ?” 

‘*Tt’s as sure as the Bank of England. It wants 
a little capital to set it going, that’s all.. And that 
capital can be supplied by your money, Caroline, if 
Hundveds of people would 


you will agree to it. 
jump at the chance.” 

An utter tyro in business matters, in the ways of 
a needy world, imbued with unbounded faith in her 
husband, Caroline Cray took ali in with eager and 
credulous ears. Little more than a child, she could 
be as easily persuaded as one, and she became as 
anxious to realise the good luck as Mark. 

‘* Yes, I should think it is what my uncle would 
advise were he alive,” she said, ‘‘And where 
should we live, Mark?” 

‘*We'd live at the West End, Carine; some- 
where about Hyde Park. You should have your 
open and close carriages, and your saddle-horses 
and servants—everything as it ought to be. No 
end of good things may be enjoyed with three 
thousand a-year.” 

‘* Would it stop at three thousand, Mark ?” she 
questioned, with sparkling eyes. 

‘*T don’t expect it would stop at twenty,” coolly 
asserted Mark. ‘‘ How far it would really go on 





sey | 


to, I’m afraid to guess. In saying three thousand, 
I have taken quite the minimum of the first year’s 
| profits.” 
| ‘Oh, Mark! don’t let it escape you. Write to- 
night and secure it. How do you know but Barker 
| may be giving it to somebody else ?” 

She was growing more eager than he. In her 
inexperience she knew nothing of such a miserable 
calamity as failure or deceit. Not that her husband 
was purposely deceiving her: he fully believed in 
the good luck he spoke of. Mark Cray’s was one 
of those sanguine, roving natures which see an 
immediate fortune in every new scheme brought to 
them—if it be only wild enough. 

‘** How long have you known of this, Mark?” 

‘*Oh, a month or two. But, as you see, I would 
not stir init. I should like to run up to town for 
a day to meet Barker ; and, on my return, we’d set 
| about the arrangements for leaving. There will be 
no more lonely dinners for you, Carine, once we are 
away from here. I shall not have to be beating 
about all hours and weathers from one patient's 
door to another, or dancing attendance on that 
precious infirmary, knowing that you are sitting at 
home waiting for me, and the meal getting cold.” 

‘‘Oh, Mark! how delightful it will be! And, 
perhaps, you would never have risen into note 28 
my uncle did.” 

‘*No, I never should. Dr. Davenal’s heart was 
in his profession, mine—” 

Mark Cray stopped abruptly. The avowal upon 
his lips had been ‘‘ mine recoils from it.” 

It was even so. He did literally recoil from his 
chosen profession. Unstable in all his ways, Mark 
had become heartily sick of the routine of a 
surgeon’s life. And since the affair of Lady 
Oswald, a conviction had been gradually taking 
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possession of him that he was entirely unfitted for | been to land Mr. Barker within the friendly walls 
it. Dr. Davenal had forbidden him ever to under- | of a debtor’s prison. But he had come on his legs 
take operations again ; Mark himself shrank from | again; such men generally do; and he was now in 
doing so. So long as the doctor lived, there had | | high feather as the promoter of a grand mining 
been no necessity for Mark’s performing them, the | company. It was this he had invited Mark to 
doctor was at hand ; but the doctor was gone now, | embark in; he wrote him the most glowing 
and Mark must hold himself in readiness for any- accounts of the fabulous sums of money to be 
thing that might be required of him. A lively | realised from it; he believed in them himself; he 
dread was upon him—it may, perhaps, be described | was, I have said, exactly the same sort of man 
a nervous dread, born, no doubt, of that unfortunate | as Mark. 
event of the past—that he might again lose his| One little drawback had recently presented itself: 
presence of mind, and break down in the critical | a want of ready money. Of course it was not much 
moment when a patient’s life was in his hands. | felt, considering the loads that were coming in in 
This would be horrible, not only for the unhappy | prospective ; but it might be as well to get some if 
patient, but for himself; and, without accusing | | possible. Mark, in his eagerness, offered the sum 
Mark Cray of undue inhumanity, it must be | coming to his wife from the Chancery suit; they 
acknowledged that he thought of himself first in | were expecting it to be paid over daily ; ond Mr. 
the matter. To betray his incompetency, would | Barker was in raptures, and painted his pictures of 
be to lose caste for ever in the medical world of | the future in colours gorgeous as those of a Claude 
Hallingham. | Lorraine. Caroline might have felt a little startled, 
Mark Cray rose from his chair again, and stood on | had she known that Mark had already promised 
the rug as before, pushing back his hair from his | the money, without so much as consulting her. But 
brow incessantly in the restlessness that was upon | Mark had chosen to take his own time to consult 
him. He was always restless when he thought of | her, and Mark was doing it now. Perhaps he had 
that past night ; or of the certainty that he might | felt it might be more decent to let poor Dr. Davenal 
at any time be called upon to perform again what | be put under the ground, before he spoke of apply- 
he had failed in then. It was not altogether his | ing the money in a way so diametrically opposed to 
skill he doubted, for Mark Cray was a vain and | his last wishes. 
self-sufficient man; but he felt that the very **Mark,” she asked, ‘Show much does Mr. 
present consciousness of having broken down before, | Barker get by this? At present, I mean.” 
would induce a nervousness that would cause him **T don’t know. I suppose they have hardly 
infallibly to break down again. Had it been prac- | begun to realize yet. It will not be in full work, I | 
ticable, Mark Cray would have taken flight from | expect, until I join it. He’s a regular good fellow, 
Hallingham and the medical world that very hour, | and is holding back for me.” 
and hid himself from it for ever. ** He says it will be good?” 
‘Tt has become hateful to me, Carine!” **Good!” echoed Mark. ‘Stop, Pll read you 
The words burst from him in the fulness of his | his last letter, the one I received this morning.” 
thoughts. Both had been silent for some minutes, He drew a letter from the pocket of his panta- 
and they sounded quite startling’ in their vehe- | loons and read out its glowing promises. Mr. 
mence. Mrs. Cray looked up at him. Barker was evidently fervent in his belief of the 
‘‘What do you mean, Mark? What has? The | future. Caroline listened as one in a joyous dream : 
getting your meals so irregularly ?” and the imaginary scene then dancing before her 
** Yes,” said Mark, evasively. He did not choose | eyes, of their future greatness, rivalled any of the 
to say that it was his profession which had become | scenes of fairyland. 
hateful to him, lest Mrs. Cray might inquire too “You see,” said Mark, ‘‘ Barker—who’s that?” 
closely why. The entrance of a visitor into the hall had caused 
And, besides all this, had Mark been ever so | the interruption. Caroline bent her ear to listen. 
successful in his practice, the vista opened to him ‘Tt is Aunt Bettina!” she exclaimed. ‘I am 
of unlimited wealth (and he really so regarded it) | sure it is her voice, Mark. Whatever brings her 
might have turned a steadier head than his. His | here to-night?” 
friend Barker had been Mark’s ‘‘chum” (you are Mark crunched the letter into his pocket again. 
indebted to Mark for the epithet) at Guy’s Hospital, | ‘‘ Mind, Caroline, not a word of this to her!” he 
and the intimacy had lasted longer than such formed | exclaimed, laying his hand on his wife as she 
intimacies generally do last. Mr. Barker was of | was rising. ‘‘It is not quite ready to be talked 
the same stamp as Mark,—hence, perhaps, the | of yet.” 
duration of the friendship; he had practised as a| Miss Davenal came in. She greeted them, and 
surgeon for a year or two, and then found it ‘‘too | then entered at once upon the subject which had 
slow,” and had tried his hand at something else. | brought her—their quitting the Abbey for the other 
He had been trying his hand at something else and | house. Mark understood she had come, as it were, 
something else ever since, and somehow the things | officially ; to fix time and place and means ; and he 
had dropped through one after the other with | had no resource but to tell her that he did not 
Various degrees of failure, one effect of which had | intend to enter upon it; did not intend to embark 
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Caroline’s money in any such purpose ; did not, in 


fact, intend to remain in Hallingham. 

There ensued a battle: it was nothing less. 
What with Miss Davenal’s indignation and what 
with Miss Davenal’s deafness, the wordy war that 
supervened could be called little else. Caroline sat 
pretty quiet at first, venturing to take her husband’s 
side now and then. 

‘*You tell me you are going to leave Hallingham, 
and you won’t tell me where you are going, or what 
you are going to do, Mark Cray !” reiterated Miss 
Davenal. 

**T’ll tell you more about it when I know more 
myself.” 

**But you can tell me what it is; you can tell 


me where it is. Is it at one of the London hos- 


pitals ?” 

‘Tt is in London,” was Mark’s answer, allowing 
the hospital to be assumed. 

‘‘Then, Mark Cray, you are very wicked. And 
you ”—turning to Caroline—‘‘are foolish to uphold 
him in it. How can you think of giving it up, 
such a practice as this ?” 

**T am tired of Hallingham,” avowed Mark, with 
blunt truth, for he was getting vexed. 

**You are—what?” cried Miss Davenal, not 
catching the words. 

‘Sick and tired of Hallingham. And I don’t 
care who knows it.” 

Miss Davenal looked at him with some curiosity. 
**Ts he gone out of his senses, Caroline ?” 


**T am tired of Hallingham, too, aunt,” said Caro- 


line, audaciously. ‘‘I want to live in London.” 

** And the long and the short of it is, that we 
mean to live in London, Miss Bettina,” avowed 
Mark. ‘‘There. I don’t care that my talents 
should be buried in a poking country place any 
longer.” 

She looked from one to the other of them; she 
could not take it in. Sharp anger was rendering 
her ears somewhat more open than usual, 

‘** Buried !—a poking country place! and what 
of the twelve or fifteen hundred a-year practice that 
you would lightly throw away, Mark Cray ?” 

**Oh, I shall do better than that in London. I 
have got a post offered me worth double that.” 

She paused a few moments. ‘‘And what are 
you to give for it?” 

** Never mind that,” said Mark. 

** Yes, never mind that,” rejoined Miss Bettina 
in a tone of bitter sarcasm. ‘‘When it comes to 
details, you can take refuge in ‘never mind.’ Do 
you suppose such posts are given away for nothing, 
Mark Cray? Who has been befooling you?” 

**But it will not be given for nothing,” cried 
Caroline, betrayed to the injudicious avowal by the 
partizanship of her husband. ‘‘The money that is 
coming to me will be devoted to it.” 

This was the climax. Miss Bettina Davenal was 
very wroth; wroth, however, more in sorrow than in 
anger. In vain she strove to sift the affair to the 
bottom ; Mark baffled her questions, baffled her in- 





dignant curiosity, and—it must be confessed—hig 
wife helped him. 

She—Miss Bettina—turned away in the midst of 
the storm. She took up her black gloves, the only 
article of attire that she had removed, and drew 
them on her trembling hands. In the shaking of 
the hands alone did Bettina Davenal ever betray 
emotion: those firm, white, rather bony hands, 
usually so still and self-possessed. 

** Marcus Cray, as surely as you are standing now 
before me, you will rue this work if you carry it 
out. When that day shall come, I beg you—I 
beg you, Caroline—to remember that I warned yon 
of it.” 

She passed out without another word, and stalked 
down the lighted street uncomfortably upright, 
Neal behind her with his ginger tread. Midway 
between the Abbey and her own home (it was in 
the corner just before coming to the market-place) 
she encountered Mr. Oswald Cray. 

He lifted his hat half as if he would have borne on; 
he was in deep thought. But Miss Davenal stopped, 
and held out her hand. 

‘*T was thinking of you at this very moment, Mr 
Oswald Cray. I was saying to myself that if any- 
body could wean your brother Marcus out of this 
wicked imprudence, it might be you: nay, I would 
say shame him out of it.” 

‘*What is the matter with him ?—What is he 
doing ?” asked Oswald, all in wonder, 

Miss Davenal paused. Either she did not hear 
the question or she took time to recover herself to 
reply to it. Her face was very pale, her cold grey 
eyes glittered like steel in the lampligbt. 

‘*My poor brother has died young, and left this 
valuable practice in Mark’s hands. There are not 
many like unto it. The house is ready to be offered 
to him: altogether, the career spreading out before 
him is a fine one. And he is talking of throwing it 
up. He is going to fling it from him as a child 
flings a pebble away into the sea. He says he shall 
quit Hallingham.” 

‘*Quit Hallingham !” repeated Oswald Cray, the 
last words of what she said alone making their full 
impression on him in his bewildered surprise. 
‘* Mark says he shall quit Hallingham ?” 

‘‘He has some wild-goose scheme in his head of 
setting up in practice in London,” said Miss Davenal, 
speaking in accordance with the notion she had 
erroneously assumed. ‘‘It is something he is about 
to purchase. He is going to purchase it with that 
money of Caroline’s. But he has as surely lost his 
senses as that we are here.” 

“‘T cannot understand it,” said Oswald. “‘No 
man in his senses would abandon such a practice as 
this.” 

‘Just so. But I tell you he is not in his senses: 
he cannot be. I do not understand it any more 
than you. Perhaps you will see him?” 

‘‘T will. I am going there now. I have been 
calling at your house, Miss Davenal. Now that 1 
have met you, will you let me express my deep 
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sympathy in your sorrow for the loss you have sus- 
tained.” 

‘Thank you, sir. It has been the greatest blow 
I could have experienced, and if I have not shown 
it much outwardly—for itis not in my nature to 
show such—it has done its work on my heart. 
There are few men who could not have been spared 
im Hallingham better than Dr. Davenal.” 

“It is frequently the case,” said Oswald, half 
abstractedly, ‘‘that those whom we think we could 
the least spare, are taken. Fare you well, Miss 
Davenal.” 

For Miss Davenal had turned as if in a hurry to 
be gone. She walked away towards home in her 
usual stately fashion, the attentive Neal, whose 
apparently closed ears had been regaled to their 
content, behind her, after respectfully saluting Mr. 
Oswald Cray. 

He, Oswald Cray, strode on to the Abbey, the 
strange news just communicated puzzling him much. 
He did not take Mark at a disadvantage, as Miss 
Davenal had done. When he entered Mark was all 
cool and easy, having had time to collect his wits 
and resolve on his course of action. That course 
was, not to open his lips about the scheme on hand 
to any other living mortal until it was ripe and 
ready to be acted upon. Miss Davenal’s communi- 
cation to Oswald rendered this somewhat difficult, 
but Mark did not stand on an evasion or two. 

He was exceedingly surprised to see Oswald, not 
knowing that he was at Hallingham, and Caroline 
gave a little scream when he came in, in her pretty 
and somewhat affected manner. Oswald explained 
that he had not come from London, but from another 
part of the country and had alighted at Hallingham 
for two or three hours only as he passed through it. 
He then entered upon the strange news just commu- 
nicated to him. 

But Mark had his answer ready at hand. He 
talked in a mocking tone about ‘‘ busybodies,” he 
ridiculed Miss Davenal’s deafness, saying that she 
generally heard things ‘‘ double :” altogether, he 
contrived to blind Oswald, to convince him that 
the whole thing was a fable ; or, rather, a mistake, 
partly arising from Miss Davenal’s infirmity, partly 
from a desire on his own part to “chaff” her for 
her interference. How Mark Cray reconciled this 
to his sense of honour, let him answer. 

And Oswald, perfectly truthful himself, never 
doubted his half-brother. But he did not wholly 
quit the topic. He spoke of the few words written 
to him by Dr. Davenal when he was dying, and 
their purport—that he, Oswald, should urge the 
settlement of Mrs. Cray’s own money upon her. 
Though of course, Oswald added, there was no 
necessity for him to do so: Mark would naturally 
see for himself that it was the only thing to be done 
with it. 

Of course he saw it, testily answered Mark, who 
Was growing cross. 

“T cannot think how Miss Davenal could have 
misunderstood you as she did,” proceeded Oswald. 





“She actually said that this money of Mrs. Cray’s 
was to be applied to the purchase of the new thing 
in London in which you were proposing to embark.” 

“Did she!” returned Mark, in a tone that one 
impudent schoolboy retorts upon another. ‘I do 
wonder, Oswald, that you should listen to the 
rubbish picked up by a deaf woman!” 

‘The wonder is, how she could so misunder- 
stand,” returned Oswald. ‘‘But I am heartily 
glad it is not so. Miss Davenal assumed that you 
must be out of your senses, Mark,” he added, a 
smile crossing his lips: ‘‘I fear I must have arrived 
at the same conclusion had you really been enter- 
taining the notion of quitting Hallingham and 
throwing up such a practice as this.” ' 

“IT wish to goodness people would mind their 
own business!” exclaimed Mark, who was losing 
his good manners in his vexation. The communi- 
cation to his wife of his new scheme had been so 
smoothly accomplished, that the sudden inter- 
ruption of Miss Davenal and now of Oswald Cray 
seemed all too like a checkmate; and Mark felt as 
a stag driven to bay. ‘‘I am old enough to 
regulate my own affairs without Miss Davenal,” he 
continued, ‘‘ and I want none of her interference.” 

Oswald did not speak. 

** And, what’s more, I won’t stand it,” resumed 
Mark; ‘‘ either from her or from anyone. There! 
And, Oswald, I hope you will excuse my saying it: 
although you are my elder brother, and may deem 
you have a right to dictate to me.” 

**The right to advise as a friend only, Mark,” 
was the reply, somewhat pointedly spoken. 
‘* Never to dictate.” 

Mark growled. 

‘‘ With this valuable practice before you, Mark, 
it may appear to you quite a superfluous precaution 
to secure the money to your wife and children,” 
persisted Oswald. ‘‘ But the chances and changes 
of life are so great, overwhelming families when 
least expected, that it behoves us all to guard 
those we love against them as far as we have 
the power.” 

** Do you suppose I should not do the best for my 
wife that I can do?” asked Mark. ‘‘She knows I 
would. Be at ease, Oswald,” he added in an easy 
tone, of which Oswald detected not the banter, 
‘when Caroline’s money shall be paid over, I'll 
send you notice of it. Talking of money, don’t you 
think the doctor made a strange will?” 

*‘T have not heard anything about his will,” 
replied Oswald. ‘‘He has died very well off, I 
suppose ?” 

‘*We don’t think he has died well off,” inter- 
posed Caroline. ‘I and Mark can’t quite make 
it out, and they do not treat us with much confi- 
dence in the matter. Whatever there is, is left to 
Sara.” 

“To Sara?” 

‘* Every stick and stone,” returned Caroline, her 
cheeks assuming that lovely colour that excitement 
was apt to bring to them, and which, to a practised 
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eye, might have suggested a suspicion of something 
not sound in the constitution. ‘‘ All the property 
he died possessed of is to be sold, even to the 
household furniture ; and the money realized from 
it goes to Sara.” 

** And the son—Captain Davenal?” 

‘*There’s nothing left to him; not a penny piece. 
His name is not so much as mentioned in the 
will.” 

Oswald looked as though he could not believe it. 
He had thought that of all men Dr. Davenal would 
have been incapable of making an unjust will. 

**Look here, Oswald,” interrupted Mark, speak- 
ing in that half-whispered tone that is so suggestive 
of mystery, ‘‘there’s something under all this that 
we can’t fathom. Caroline overheard some words 
dropped by Miss Davenal to the effect that Sara 
was left dependent upon her, quite entirely de- 
pendent——” 

‘But how can that be?” interrupted Oswald. 
‘* Have you not just said that the whole property is 
willed to her?” 

‘*True: but Miss Davenal did say it. It is all 
queer together,” concluded Mark. ‘‘ Why should 
he have willed it all to Sara, excluding Edward ?— 
And why should Miss Davenal assert, as she did, 
that Sara would be penniless and must have a home 
with herself? Iam sure I and Caroline don’t want 
their confidence,” continued Mark, in a tone of 
resentment that was sufficient to betray he did 
want it. ‘‘ But I say it’s a queer will altogether. 
Nothing left to Edward, when it’s well known the 
doctor loved him as the apple of hiseye! Every 
sixpence that can be realized by the sales is to go to 
Sara ; to be paid into her hands absolutely, without 
the security of trustees, or guardian, or anything. 
But as to his having died the wealthy man that he 
was thought to be, it is quite a mistake. So far as 
we can make out, there was no money laid by 
at all.” 

Oswald did not care to pursue the theme. The 
disposal of Dr. Davenal’s property was nothing to 
him ; and if he could not help a suspicion crossing 
his mind as to how the laid-by gains of years had 
been spent, it was certainly not his intention to 
enlighten his brother Marcus. Neal had hinted at 
hush money months ago, and the hint was haunting 
Oswald now. 

‘*Was it not a sudden death at the last?” ex- 
claimed Caroline. 

**Very,” said Oswald. ‘It must have been a 
sad shock for you all. I am sure your cousin feels 
it much.” 

**Sara? Well, I don’t know. I don’t think she 
feels it more than I do. She seems as still and 
calm as a statue. She never shed a tear yesterday 
when the will was being read: and I am sure she 
listened to it. J never heard a word for my sobs.” 

But for the melancholy subject, Oswald would 
have smiled at Caroline’s faith in her own depth 
of grief. She had yet to learn the signs of real 


sorrow. 





‘*She is not demoustrative, I think,” he observed, 
alluding to Sara. 

‘She never was,” returned Caroline: “ and 
therefore I argue that there can he no real feeling. 
I have gone into hysterics ten times since the death, 
only thinking of it, as Mark knows: and I question 
if anybody has so much as seen Sara cry. I said to 
her yesterday, ‘How collected you are! how you 
seem to think of everything for the future!’ ‘Yes,’ 
she answered in a dreamy sort of way, ‘I have got 
work to do; I have got work to do.’ I don’t know 
why it should be,” continued Mrs. Cray, after a 
pause, ‘‘but in the last few months Sara seems to 
have altered so much ; to have turned grave before 
her time. It is as though all her youth had gone 
out of her.” 8 

Oswald rose: He believed his mission had been 
accomplished—that there was no doubt of Mark’s 
investing his wife’s money for her benefit in accord- 
ance with the doctor’s wishes. They pressed him to 
remain and take some tea, but he declined: he was 
returning to town that night. His last words to 
his half-brother proved how completely he was 
astray. 

**Mark, it would be only kind of you to set Miss 
Davenal right. Iam sure the misapprehension was 
causing her serious pain.” 

“Tll attend to her,” rejoined Mark, with a 
careless laugh, as he went with him to the hail 
door. ‘‘Good night, Oswald. A safe journey to 
you!” 

Mark returned to his wife. He had not quite 
liked to use that deliberate deceit to Oswald Cray 
in her presence. But Mark was ingenious in 
sophistries, in that kind of logic which tends to 
‘*make the worse appear the better reason,” and |! 
Caroline put full faith in him as she listened to his || 
half apology, half explanation. 

**It would never have done to enlighten him,” 
observed Mark. ‘‘What I have said I said for 
your sake, Carine. Oswald is one who would rather 
let aman plod on for years on bread and cheese, 
than see him make a dash and raise himself at once 
to independence. He’s a slow-going fellow himself, 
and thinks everybody else ought to be!” 

And, propping his back against the side of the 
mantelpiece, Mark Cray enlarged upon all the 
grandeur and glory of the prospect opening to him, 
painting its future scenes in colours so brilliant, 
that his wife lost herself in a trance of admiration, 
and wished it could all be realised with the morning 
light. 


4,—ENTERING ON A NEW HOME. 

For once London was bright. A glorious spring 
day late in March had gladdened the spirits of the 
metropolitan world, dreary with the fogs and rains 
of the passing winter, and as the street passengers 
looked up at the clear blue sky, and the shiving 
sun, they said to each other that the day was a fore- 
taste of summer. 

The sun drew to its setting, and its red rays fell 
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on the terminus of the Great Western Railway at 
Paddington ; on all the bustle and confusion of a 
train just in. Amidst the various vehicles driving 
out of the station with their freight, was a cab, 
containing two ladies dressed in deep mourning, one 
of whom, the elder, had not recovered from the 
pushing about to which she had been subjected in 
the confusion of arrival, and was protesting that she 
should not recover it, and that there ought to be 
arrangements made to protect lady-travellers from 
such treatment. On the box beside the driver was 
a—was he a gentleman, or was he a servant? If the 
latter, he was certainly a most superior one in looks, 
but the idle people standing about and casting their 
eyes up to the passing cabs were taking him no 
doubt for the former. The luggage piled up on the 
top of the cab and on the front seat of the inside, 
seemed to say that these travellers had come from a 
distance. 

In point of fact, they had come from Hallingham, 
for they were no other than Miss Davenal and her 
niece, and the gentleman on the box was Neal. 
Miss Davenal kept up her chorus of complaint. It 
had begun with the discomforts attendant on the 
arrival of a large train at the terminus, and it 
would be continued, there was little doubt, for many 
aday; for though Miss Bettina had come to London 
by her own free decision, she had come sorely 
against her will. 

“ Jostling! pushing! hustling! roaring! It isa 
shame that ladies should be subjected to such. 





Why don’t they manage things better?” 
‘But, Aunt Bettina, you need not have been in 


the bustle. If you had but seated yourself in the 
cab, as Neal suggested, and allowed him to see 
after the luggage——” 

‘‘Hold your tongue, Sara. What was one pair 
of eyes to look after all the luggage we have got? 
I chose to see to it as well as Neal: and I say that 
the way you get pushed about is shameful. My 
firm belief is, we have lost at least ten of the 
smaller packages.” 

“No, no, aunt, they are all here; I counted 
them as they were brought to the cab.” 

“Yes, that’s about all you are good for! count- 
ing the cabs! I’d spend my moments to a little 
more purpose. Good heavens! we shall be run 
down! If this is London, I wish I had never heard 
of it.” 

The cab threaded its way amidst the crowded 
streets until it drew up before a small house in 
|| Pimlico, small as compared with their house at 
| home. Miss Davenal looked up at it and gave a 
| groan: and Neal opened the cab door. 

_ “Is this the place, Neal? It is dreadfully 
small,” 

“T think you will find it convenient, ma’am. It 
|| is better inside than out.” 
| Better inside than out! It was new and fresh 
and pleasant looking ; but to poor Miss Davenal it 
appeared, as she had said, dreadfully small. Sara 
| Seemed less disagreeably impressed. She had not 
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anticipated great things: and it was of very little 
consequence to her where she lived now. In reality, 
it was rather a nice house, of moderate size; but 
Miss Davenal was estimating it by comparison—as 
we all estimate things. 

She turned herself about in the small passage in 
dismay. A door on the left led into the parlour, 
the room they would use for dining; about four 
such could have been put into the dining-room at 
Hallingham. The staircase would not admit of two 
abreast; and right in front of it, at the top, was the 
drawing-room, a light, cheerful apartment, with one 
large window. The furniture in these rooms was 
Miss Davenal’s, and it crowded them inconveniently. 

Dorcas, she who had lived at the Abbey with 
Mrs. Cray, stood there with a smiling face to receive 
them ; and the landlady, a humble sort of person 
in a green stuff gown, who had the pleasure of 
residing in the back kitchen and sleeping in the 
attic, came forward also. The greater portion of 
the house had been taken unfurnished for Miss 
Davenal. 

** About the bed-rooms, Dorcas?” inquired Miss 
Davenal, in a half-frightened tone. ‘‘ Which is 
mine?” 

‘*Which you please to choose, ma’am,” was 
Dorcas’s answer. ‘‘The two best chambers are 
the one behind the drawing-room, and the one over 
the drawing-room.” 

The room over the drawing-room was the largest 
and best, but Miss Davenal did not like so many 
stairs, and resigned it to Sara. She, Miss Davenal, 
turned herself about in the small back room as she 
had done in the passage : her own spacious chamber 
at home was all too present to her, and she wondered 
whether she should ever become reconciled to this. 

Had any one told her a few short months before— 
nay, a few short weeks—that she should ever take 
up her abode in London, she had rejected the very 
idea as absurd, almost an impossibility. Yet here 
she was! come to it of her own decision, of her own 
accord, but in one sense terribly against her will. 

Marcus Cray had carried out his plans. To the 
intense astonishment of Hallingham, he had rejected 
the valuable practice which had become his by the 
death of Dr. Davenal, and his mode of relinquishing 
it had been a most foolish one. Whether he feared 
the remonstrances of his brother, the reproaches of 
Miss Davenal, or the interference of other friends 
of his wife, certain it is that Mark in disposing 
of the practice had gone unwisely to work. A 
practice such as Dr. Davenal’s, if placed properly 
in the market, would have brought forth a host 
of men eager to be the purchasers, and to offer a 
fair and just sum for it. But of this Mark Cray 
allowed no chance. He privately negotiated with 
a friend of his, a Mr. Berry, and sold him the 
good-will for little more than an old song. 

In vain Miss Davenal said cutting things to 
Mark; in vain Oswald Cray, when the real truth 
reached him, came hastening down from London, 
in doubt whether Mark hed not gone mad, They 
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could not undo the contract. It was signed and 
sealed, and Mr. Berry had paid over the purchase- 
money. 

Then Mark spoke out upon the subject of his 
London prospects, and enlarged upon their bril- 
liancy until Miss Davenal herself was for the 
moment dazzled. She urged on Mark the justice 
of his resigning to Dr. Davenal’s daughter part of 
this purchase-money ; Mark evaded it. His agree- 
ment with Dr. Davenal, he said, was to pay to his 
daughter three hundred pounds per annum for five 
years; and provided he did pay it, it could be of 
no consequence whether he made it by doctoring or 
by other means: he should fulfil his bargain, and 
that was enough. 

Mark seemed to have it all his own way. The 
money expected by his wife was paid over to him, 
and he kept it. It was a great deal less than had 
been expected, for chancery had secured its own 
slice out of the pie; but it was rather more than 
four thousand pounds. Mark was deaf to all sug- 
gestions, all entreaties ; he completely ignored the 
last wishes of Dr. Davenal; turned round on Oswald, 
and flatly told him it was no business of his; and 
carried the money to London in his pocket, when 
he and Caroline quitted Hallingham. 

They quitted it in haste and hurry, long before 
things were ripe and ready for them in London, 
Mark saying to his wife that the sooner they were 
out of that hornet’s nest the better—by which 
term he probably distinguished Miss Davenal and a 
few others who had considered themselves privi- 
leged to interfere, so far as remonstrance went. 
Caroline more than seconded all his wishes, all he 
did: Mark had imbued her with his own rose- 
coloured views of the future, and she was eager to 
enter on its brightness, 

But Caroline was not destitute of feeling, and she 
sobbed on her Aunt Bettina’s neck when she came 
to say farewell, If ever a doubt of the future 
crossed her mind, it was in that moment—the 
slightest shade of doubt, given rise to by the 
solemnly prophetic warning of Bettina Davenal. 
**You and Mark would do well to stay, even now: 
as surely as you go, Caroline, you go to your ruin.” 

But the doubt passed away with the emotion, 
and Caroline laughed heartily with Mark afterwards 
at croaking Aunt Bettina. Mark himself had paid 
a farewell visit to a very few favoured patients, and 


_ let them into the secret that he was going to make 
his fortune. And so they left in high spirits and 


with flying colours, Caroline condescendingly telling 
Sara that she should invite her to spend a month 
with them when they were settled. 

The next to look out for a home was Miss 


‘| Bettina Davenal. The sales and affairs had not 


been arranged so quickly as Mr. Wheatley in his 
inexperience had anticipated, and there had been 
no immediate hurry for the house to be vacated. 


residence, and she feared all would be scuffle and 
bustle when they came to leave. 

But Bettina Davenal had been fixing upon one in 
her own mind ; at least, upon the locality for one— 
—and that was London. Never willingly, did 
Bettina Davenal forego a duty, however unpala- 
table it might be, and she did believe it to be her 
duty to follow the fortunes of Caroline, and not 
abandon her entirely to the mercy of her imprudent, 
thoughtless husband. To quit Hallingham, the 
home of her whole life, would be a cruel trial; 
but—she thought she ought to do it. And she 
bestowed a few bitter words upon the absent Mark 
for inducing the necessity. 

**T shall go to London,” she suddenly observed 
to Sara one afternoon as they sat in silence in the 
large drawing-room: and it may as well be ob- 
served that her manner to Sara had never relaxed 
from the cold severity it had assumed after the | 
death of Dr. Davenal. 

“To London!” echoed Sara, as much surprised 
as though her aunt had said to Londonderry. 

**T cannot leave Caroline alone. Mark will bring 
her to rack and ruin if he is left to himself.” 

*“*Do you mean—go to London to live, aunt?” 
returned Sara, not believing she could mean it. 

“*Yes, I do. What have you to say against it | 





that you are looking like that? I suppose you can | 
live in London, if you try?” | 


**T2—T do not care where [ live,” was the answer, || 
and even Miss Davenal was struck with its subdued 
tone. ‘I was thinking of you, Aunt Bettina. 
Shall you like to quit Hallingham ?” 

‘No, I shall not like to quit it,” was the answer, 
all too redolent of pain. ‘I have had my troubles | 
in this world, Sara Davenal, but none that-I have 
felt more keenly than I shall feel that. The day of | 
my departure from it will be a bitter one.” 

‘But, aunt—I am only thinking of you when I 
speak—what good can you do Caroline by going to | 
London?” 

‘*T can give an eye to Mr. Mark.” 

Sara wondered how, or to what end. ‘They will 
be too grand to care for us, aunt: if what Mark | 
says of his prospects be true.” 

“If!” slightingly spoke Miss Bettina. ‘And 


if it should prove so, he will spend every shilling in — 
folly, as his father did before him, never thinking | 
of what he has to pay the next five years to you | 
It is necessary that somebody should look after it | 


for you, and there’s nobody but me. No, I have 


made up my mind: for both your sakes I shall | 


remove to London.” 


And accordingly Miss Bettina set about her plans. | 
If there was one quality she was distinguishable 
for above all others, it was obstinacy. Obstinate | 
she was at all times, but in the cause of right _ 
or duty she could be unflinchingly so. Watton, _ 


their former upper-maid, was established in her 
new situation as housekeeper in a house of 




















A surgeon in the town was in treaty for it, and > 
the furniture would have to be sold by auction. | business in St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Miss 
| Sara wondered that her aunt did not fix upon a| Davenal wrote to her and requested her to look 
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out for a house or for a portion of one, and let her | 


know about it. Mr. and Mrs. Cray had taken a 
house in Grosvenor Place, facing the Green Park, 
and Miss Davenal wished to be as near to them as 
her pocket would allow. 

Watton attended to her commission. She 
thought that part of a handsome house would be 
more suitable to Miss Davenal’s former position 
than the whole of an inferior one, and she did her 
best. Miss Davenal found it, as you have seen, 
anything but handsome ; but she had little notion 
of the prices asked in London, and she had limited 
Watton as to the house-rent she was to offer. 
|| Neal was sent up to London with the furniture, 
which had been warehoused for so many years; 
and when he returned to Hallingham, Dorcas took 
his place in London. Discharged by Mrs. Cray, 
who had not chosen to take country servants with 
her, she had been ré-engaged by Miss Davenal, 
whose modest household was henceforth to com- 
prise only Dorcas and Neal. Miss Davenal would 
not part with Neal if she could help it; but she 
| had been surprised at the man’s ready agreement to 
|| stay in so reduced an establishment, . 
And so, before things were quite in readiness for 
| them, Miss Davenal and Sara had come up. The 
furniture in the house at Hallingham was being 
prepared for public sale, and they hastened away, 
not to witness the desecration. How coldly and 
chilly this new home struck upon both, they alone 
could tell, Neither slept through that first night, 
and they arose in the morning alike unrefreshed. 

Breakfast over, Sara stood at the window. In 
their immediate situation all the houses were 
|| private ones, but from a proximate corner-she could 
see the bustle of the high road with the omnibuses 
passing up and down. The day was bright, as 
the previous one had been, and all the world was 
astir. 

“And now for Mark Cray and Caroline,” said 
Bettina. 

It had been Miss Davenal’s pleasure that Mark 
Cray and his wife should be kept in ignorance of 
this emigration of hers to London. Neal, during 
his brief sojourn there, and Dorcas afterwards, had 
been enjoined to keep strictly clear of the vicinity 
of their house. Having no motive to disobey, they 
had complied with the orders; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Cray were yet in total ignorance that their relatives 
were so near. 

She put on her things and went out, Neal as 
usual in attendance. Neal was well acquainted 
with the geography of the place, and piloted his 
mistress to the house in a few minutes’ time: a 








| 


handsome house, with stone steps and pillars before | 
the door. Miss Davenal gazed at it with drawn-in 
lips. 

‘* It cannot be this, Neal.” 

“Yes, ma’am, itis. Shall I ring?” 

Miss Davenal pushed forward and rang herself, || 
an imperative peal. What right had they, she was 
asking herself, to venture on so expensive a house 
as this must be? A footman flung open the door. 

** Does Mr. Cray live here?” 

‘* Yes,” said the footman, with a lofty air: as of | 
course it was incumbent on him to put on to any- 
body so dead to good manners as to call at that | 
early hour. ‘‘ What might your business be?” 

None could put down insolence more effectually 
than Bettina Davenal. She gave the man a look, |! 
and swept past him. 

‘*Show me to Mrs. Cray, man.” 

And somehow the man was subdued to do as he || 
was bid, and to ask quite humbly, ‘‘ What name, || 
ma’am ?” I] 

‘** Miss Davenal.” \| 

He opened the door of a room on the right, and 
Miss Davenal, never more haughty, never more 
stately, stepped into it. She saw it was of good 
proportions, she saw it was elegantly furnished ; 
and Caroline, in a flutter of black ribbons on her | 
pretty morning toilette, was sitting toying with a 
late breakfast. 

She started up with a scream. Believing that | 
the lady before her was safe at Hallingham, perhaps | 
the scream was excusable. 

‘Aunt! Is it really you? 
to London?” 1] 

Miss Bettina neglected the question to survey the || 
room again. She had surveyed the hall as she | 
| 
| 


What can bring you 


came in; she caught a glimpse of another room at |! 
the back: all fitted up fit for a duke and duchess, 

‘*Where’s Mark Cray?” she cried. 

** Mark has been gone out ages ago, aunt. Heis || 
deep in business now. The operations have begun.” || 
* “Who took this house?” grimly asked Miss |) 
Bettina. 

**T and Mark.” 

“¢ And what did the furniture cost?” i] 

‘Oh, I don’t know. I don’t think Mark has had | 
the bills in yet. Why, aunt?” {| 

‘¢ Why!” returned the indignant lady, in a blaze 
of anger. ‘‘ You and your husband are one of two || 
things, Caroline ; swindlers or idiots. If you think || 
that strong language, I cannot help it.” \} 

“Aunt Bettina!” echoed the startled girl, | 
‘‘ what are you saying?” 1} 

‘‘ The truth,” solemnly replied Miss Bettina. 























'| God. 
|| hundred threescore and fifteen years,” of which | 
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Vil.—A GOOD OLD AGE. 


“ Died in a good old age.” —Genesis xxv. 8. 


|| Wo died, matters not. In this case it was 
| Abraham, the father of the faithful, the friend of 
His was that long pilgrimage, of ‘‘an 


'| the text records the last resting. 
varied pilgrimage was it. 
| marked, and the intervals between them trying 
| and tedious. Now it was ended. He ‘‘gave up 
the ghost ;” drew that last breath, which is the 
|| signal of the ‘‘spirit’s return to God who gave it ;” 
i] ‘tand died,’’ the text says, ‘‘in a good old age; an 
| old man, and full of years ; and was gathered to his 
|| people ;” ‘‘followed the generation of his fathers” 
|| into a world unseen ; became an inmate, with all 
|| the faithful dead, of that ‘‘ city which hath founda- 
| tions ;” of that other state, most unlike this, which 
| knows not change, knows not parting, knows not 
sorrow nor sighing, because ‘‘the former things,” 
| things of sin and sin’s consequences, have for ever 
‘passed away.” ‘‘ And his sons Isaac and Ishmael 
buried him.” Yes, the son of the bondwoman and 
the son of the free met for once at that funeral : 
long since had they parted—the one to be a wild 


And a long and 


i man, a dweller in the wilderness ; the other, child 
| of promise and of the spirit, to be the inheritor 
of his father’s substance and the abiding inmate of 


his father’s home. Hands long severed are some~ 
times joined over the corpse of a parent: it is well 
if hearts long disunited are ever permanently re- 
conciled by that memorial of a common origin, and 
that omen and augury of acommon end. He “ was 
gathered to his people, and his sons Isaac and 
Ishmael buried him.” 

The thing thus described happens over and over 
| again, in its main features, month by month and 
year by year. Every year is fruitful in examples 
of it. In public life and private, in notorious 
| instances upon which a country gazes, and in cases 
known only in the homelier obscurity of families, 
aged people are constantly passing away from the 
stage which they have long occupied, and the world 
itself seems the poorer for the loss of their great 
experience and slowly gathered wisdom. 
| It is a common exhortation which warns the 

young not to expect long life; which draws its 
examples from the oft-repeated experience of careers 
suddenly cut short and expectations early blighted. 
And that exhortation can never be unseasonable, 
| so long as there is one child or one youth amongst 
| us, presuming upon length of days, and deferring, 
at least until to-morrow, the consideration of an 
eternal interest. But I am sure that there 


| exhortation scarcely less solemn and even more 





is an | 


persuasive. No one believes in his heart that he, || 
he himself, will die young. That gambling spirit | 


| which is in all of us by nature, and which has || 


its uses (in the things that are seen) in giving | 


| the energy of a personal hope to the hands which | 
Its events had been | 


must work the machine of this world, makes us all | 


| calculate upon extended life even while we accept | 


as a truism the warning of its possible curtail- | 
ment. I do not believe that the uncertainty of 
mortal life weighs practically upon the young. I | 
have more hope of being listened to if I say to a | 
young man, ‘‘ Very probably you will live to be old | 
—very probably you will go to the grave anold man | 
and full of years—and what then? Have you con- 
sidered how far that probability justifies you in | 
your present trifling? Have you ever so calculated 
the duration of the longest life, as to settle the | 
amount of its encouragement to a postponement of || 
the thoughts of eternity ?” It 
Our present subject is, the death of the old. I |, 
speak to some old men: they surely will listen to 
me. I speak to some middle-aged and to some 
young persons: and I desire to show them, in || 
all simplicity and seriousness, what is certainly | 
before them if something else is not; what they 
cannot escape or evade, unless indeed the end of all 
things is nearer still to them than the thing spoken 
of. They may die sooner: but at the very latest || 
they must die old. Let us represent to ourselves as 
we may—vwe can but faintly do so—this dying old ; 
in what the text calls a good old age; old, and full 
of years. | 
Have you ever looked at an old man? Yes; but || 
have you ever thought of his case? have you || 
viewed him attentively, intimately, with interest | 
and sympathy? I know something of what is truly || 
called the insolence of youth ; its presumptuous self- || 
confidence, its contemptuous self-assertion, its 
arrogant parade of those gifts of strength and | 
health, of soundness of mind and body, which are 
yours to-day, and were another’s yesterday. With 
a bounding step, if not with a disdainful smile, 
youth passes age in the street, and never reads in it 
its own warning. And therefore it is not without | 
reason that I inquire, Did you ever study an old man? 
Did you ever try to throw yourself into his cireum- |) 
stances, into his feelings, into his case? Let us do |) 
so now. Remember, he is what we shall be if we || 
do not die young. 
1. Think, then, first of the condition of an old 
man ; of his present, his to-day. || 
(1) He is conscious, probably, of some discomfort, 
some presence of pain, some deprivation (certainly) 
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| of enjoyment. The senses are dulled and blunted. not perhaps of mercy that it should be so? a mercy 


| Jt was the complaint of Barzillai the Gileadite, ‘I 


|| am this day fourscore years old: and can I discern 


between good and evil? can thy servant taste what 

I eat or what I drink? can I hear any more the 
| voice of singing men and singing women?” Sight, 

and hearing, and taste, all are dulled and mufiled: 
| they have lost their keenness of edge, if not their 
| possibility of exercise. 
| (2) And many an old person has the pain—not 
| bodily, but sharper still—of feeling himself in the 
| way. Some one wants his place. His very chair in 
| the chimney-corner is grudged him. He is a burden 


is taken away from some productive labour. As he 
sits at the table, his own guests are too idle or too 
unkind to make him a sharer in their mirth. 
grudge the trouble of that raised voice which alone 
could make him one of them: and when he speaks, 
it is only to be put aside as ignorant, or despised as 
old-fashioned and obsolete. 0, little do younger 
persons know their power of giving pain or 
pleasure! It is a pain, for any man, still in this 
world, to be made to feel that he is no longer of 
it; to be driven in upon his own little world of 
conscious isolation and buried enjoyment. But 
this is his condition: and if any fretfulness or 
querulousness of temper has aggravated it—if 


others love not because he is not amiable—shall we 
pity that condition the less? shall we upbraid it 
with that fault which is itself the worst part of it? 


(3) Old age has its deprivations, and old age has 
its trials : but there is this also; old age has its im- 
perfections and its inabilities. It is commonly said 
that feeling is less strong in age: it would be more 
true to say, that fecling in age is apt to be more 
self-contained and self-centred. Little annoyances, 


|| little slights, little inconveniences, are as keenly 
|| felt, are more keenly felt, than ever: but there is a 


diminished power—I speak now of the old age 
| of nature, not of old age as grace may illuminate it 


|| —there is a diminished power of unselfish feeling ; 


of feeling for others ; of living in another’s woes or 
another’s joys. It is as though the walls of the 
bodily prison-house grew in height, and grew in 
thickness, till at last the soul dwelt alone within, 
and could not even look through the loopholes, or 
over the battlements, upon the world without. If 
the poor prisoner can but have his food and his fuel 
and his bed inside, itisenough. That is the old age, 


|| no doubt, of the selfish; not of the philanthropist, 
|| not of the Christian. 
|| Commonly a diminution of feeling. 
|| the sensibility of the soul, like the hand of the 


Still, in old age itself there is 
It seems as if 


body, grew callous with repeated striking ; as if men 


|| had but a certain power of feeling, and that power 


might at last be exhausted and used up. Losses 
which would have been anguish to the young are 
borne calmly oftentimes by the old: blow after 
blow may shake the serenity and desolate the very 
hearth of old age, and it is as if it heard not, as if it 
Saw not, the raging storm, the wasting fire. Is it 





| 
| 
| 
| 


of nature, and sometimes even a mercy of grace ? 
(4) Deprivations—trials—insensibilities—but also, 
we said, and it is the most serious thing of all, 
inabilities. The inabilities of old age. There are 
things, important things, which an old man cannot 
do.* He is unable, that is, it is unnatural for him, 
to undertake enterprises. As he is, so he must be. 
He likes to sit still. He calls it the privilege of age— 
he has long begun to talk of it—to be idle: it is the 
one compensation, and the legitimate compensation, 


| for many losses of enjoyment, to be allowed and tc 


to son or daughter. The very arm which props him | 


They | 





have a right to rest. And remember, there are 
enterprises of the soul as well as of the mind or 
the body. There is one enterprise of the soul, 
which concerns its salvation: is old age, think you, 
a good time for beginning that? Is there not, in 
the old, a torpor and sluggishness of soul as well as 
of body? Yes, we must record that also, while 
speaking of the condition of the aged; and we 
must return to it as the moral of the whole. 

Meanwhile, having dwelt upon the present of the 
old man, we must go on to say a word upon his past, 
and upon his future. And thus the three parts of 
our subject will have been completed : the condition 
of old age, the retrospect of old age, and the prospect 
of old age. 

2. The retrospect—the past—the things behind. 

Well, I know that these must vary with the 
person. The retrospect of the aged Christian is very 
different, necessarily, from that of the aged worldly 
man or the aged sinner. But some things there are, 
common to all. A life of seventy or eighty or ninety 
years has had in it, as a matter of course, many 
things of neutral character: so many hours, so | 
many days, yes, so many whole years, consumed in 
sleep, consumed in eating and drinking : multitudes 
of God’s good gifts destroyed in the using, many 
lives of God’s creation sacrificed for the support of 
my life: endless words spoken in daily converse, 
unprofitable, alas! well if even innocent, and all to 
be accounted for! Would that this least part of a 
life’s retrospect might be provided against by each 
one of us before it becomes so ! 

But we dare not flatter ourselves with the idea 
that the whole retrospect will be even thus far fair 
and peaceful. When I touch for a moment upon 
the intercourse of life ; upon the associations of life, 
in business and pleasure ; upon the companionships 
of life, upon the friendships of life, upon the rela- 
tionships of life ; I know that I speak of that which 
must bring a blush into many even young cheeks, 
and strike a dagger into many even young hearts. 
What will be the retrospect, for you, of life’s con- 
nections, natural or self-made? Begin with the 
thought of parents. How does childhood, as a 
whole, present itself for you, perhaps in the far 
distance ? Was no pang even then inflicted by you 
needlessly and wantonly upon a parent’s heart? 
Go on to the thought of brother and sister, 
Was all dutiful, all kind, all pure, even thus far? 
Shall you meet them again, in judgment, without 
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| fear, without shame, in love and in light? O, I 
cannot pursue further the description of this long 
| retrospection: I cannot dwell upon the detail of 
| negligences, still perhaps going on, then past—past 
| as to all but the reckoning; upon the detail of sins 
| still perhaps being committed, never really re- 
| pented of, then to be seen more as they are, more 
in their true light, though never quite so until 
| they are actually shone upon by the light of God 
| Himself, in the face of Jesus Christ—I cannot dwell 
upon all this: each one separately must do it for 
himself within: nevertheless these things must be 
recorded as one part, the saddest and the most real 
part, of the old man’s retrospect : and for this retro- 
spect, remember, the youngest child here present 
is already making preparation—for this reaping 
he is already sowing—for this judgment already 
| gathering facts and colleeting evidence ! 

Has any of you ever known what it was to go to 
rest at night after the commission of a known sin? 
Has any one of you felt the misery of that burden, 
and lain awake under it for long hours lashing 
himself in vain regrets? Does any one of you 
| know that experience of which some one has 
' written, 

When bitter thoughts, of conscience born, 

With sinners wake at morn—— 


and which has made many a man ere now, almost in 
the very language of Holy Scripture, say at morn- 
ing, ‘‘ Would God it were evening!” and at even- 
ing, ‘‘ Would God it were morning”? 

that person I need not waste words in describing 
that retrospect of old age, in which not one sin 
only, but the collected and concentrated sin of a 


long lifetime, comes back in one searing, blinding | light only by the Gospel. 


flash, or clse (more probably) in one dull, mono- 
tonous, changeless ache, to be at once the execu- 
tioner and the prophet of God’s righteous anger 
against all sin ! 
spect of old age. 

But it need not be. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 
| 


| is dreary and comfortless if it be not definitely a 
This must, too often, be the retro- | 


No man treasures up for | 


himself such a retrospect unknowingly. We are | 
. . . | 
not mechanical instruments, working out results 


which we cannot calculate, by processes which we 
cannot control. Not thus has God dealt with us. 
He gives us warning betimes—not indeed by 
messengers coming back from hell-torments to 
scare us from our misdeeds by a recorded ex- 
perience of retribution—but by the voice of His 
Holy Word, by the voice of an authoritative con- 
science, by the voice of His own reproving and 
exhorting and comforting Spirit—not thus to 
‘*treasure up unto ourselves wrath against a day of 
wrath.” We need not: He wills it not: He warns, 
He invites; and there are those who listen. 
| There are those—you have all known such—whose 
|| retrospect in age was a retrospect of quiet con- 
| tinuance in well-doing; on whose soul no deep, 
| ineffaceable scar of wilful sin had in youth graven 
|| itself, and whose days of diminished usefulness 
were days of increased and ever-increasing piety, 


| pilgrim, approaching the portals of that home 


| else decisively. Analogies drawn from the periodical 
renovation of the face of Nature, or from the curious 
Then to | 





waiting only for the last great change to set the 
seal of immortality upon that which was already 
bright and already beautiful ! 

3, Thus then we reach our last topic; the 
prospect of old age—the future—the things before. 

And here our remark will be, What need there is 
of a definite, a sure, a well-known and a long- 
known prospect, to overbear the discomforts of the 
present, and to counterbalance the reminiscences of 
the past ! 

We all talk glibly of resurrection and of the hope 
of glory. A thousand times have we all repeated 
the closing words of the Nicene Creed, ‘‘ I look for 
the resurrection of the dead, and the life of the 
world to come.” How many of us will really 
derive comfort, in old age or on a death-bed, from |} 
that oft-proclaimed hope? These things of which 
we speak so contidently are revelations: Jesus 
Christ brought them to us from heaven: and we 
will venture to say that nature, that reason, that || 
philosophy, that even conscieuce itself, apart from 
revelation, can give us no sufficient voucher for them. 
Old age, in particular, seems to give its voice against 
them. The decay of every faculty looks like an 
eventual vanishing. The increase of every infirmity 
looks like an approaching victory of death and the 
grave. What is there to set against it? The Word 
of God, The resurrection of Jesus Christ, This— 
these two things; and I will venture to say, nothing 


burst of the butterfly from the chrysalis, are all too 
weak to support the faith of a dying man in the 
prospect of that last tremendous vicissitude which 
awaits him. Life and immortality are brought to 


And therefore I say that the prospect of old age 


Christian prospect. Only a Saviour, long sought, 
long known, long trusted in, can really furnish a 
rod and a staff for the transit of that dark valley. 
Where this is, there the weaknesses of old age, and 
the troubles of old age, and the humiliations of old 
age, are all triumphed over; and the Christian || 


within which all is brightness and all is joy, can 
say with the Apostle, ‘‘ Most gladly therefore will || 
Lrather glory in my infirmities, that the power of |, 
Christ may rest upon me.” Dreary may be the | 
present, comfortless the past; but the future is all 
bright, because Christ is my hope! 

Now, therefore, could any subject carry with it a | 
more definite or a more impressive application? 

I suppose you all to live out your threescore | 
years and ten, or your fourscore years. We know 
indeed that you will not. Many a young life is | 
carrying about in it the seed of death. Many who | 
read these words, judging by past experience, will 
probably be in their graves before another Ist of |, 
July has come round to the living. But we 
speak not of this now. We will suppose you all 
to live to old age. More than that you know we 
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exemption from that death which closes the latest 


2 
| age. 


1 
1} 


| 





not deceived.” 


| 





| 


Now therefore we ask you, as reasonable 
beings, to forecast this future. You have read in 
these pages—you have all seen for yourselves—what 
that “‘good old age” is of which the text speaks. 
fany persons let this old age creep upon them 
unawares. They congratulate themselves, they 
accept the compliments of their neighbours, upon 
the erectness of their carriage, upon the firmness 
of their step, upon the vigour of their faculties, 
under the weight of seventy or even of eighty 
years. To be called a ‘“‘ wonderful old man” is 
accepted as a guarantee against death; as a plea for 
further and yet further procrastination in making 
all safe for the soul against that last end. ‘‘Be 
You have heard that old age, above 
all ages, wants a Saviour; and you have heard 
also that it is one mark of old age to be intolerant 
and at last incapable of enterprise. 


] 
We cannot predict, for any, an | 


rejecting other trust, than relying upon the true. 


| At eighty, yea, at ninety years of age, they have 





What enter- 


been still inquiring rather than believing. The 
first stone of the superstructure has not been 
reared: scarce has the foundation yet been laid! 
And we loved them for their candour, for their 
earnestness, for their humility, for their self-know- 
ledge: we loved them better than if they had been 
all confidence. We felt them honest—we felt 
them true: we hoped, and we would hope, that 
a hand unseen was guiding, and a voice half- 
unheard was teaching. But did we not feel also, 
for ourselves and for all dear to us, that it was an 
awful thing to be still inquiring only, still seeking 
only, with one foot in the grave? Did we not 
feel that of all the infirmities of age none is equal 
to its incapacity for enterprise? that questions 
which should have been settled in youth must 
remain for ever unsettled in age; and that a hope 
which may just suffice to keep middle life from 


prise so great as that of finding a Saviour? How | despair, is a poor stay for age, a miserable com- 
ready are men to acquiesce in some substitute for | forter for a death-bed and a grave? 


it! To admit a clergyman when it is no longer 


And yet, Christian readers, this is all the hope— 


decent to exclude him; to hear a few words read | if even this—-which many of you can find in old 
from the Gospel, a few prayers said by the bedside; | 


to show some little gratitude for the visit, or 


age, if you pass as you are now passing through 
years of activity and of enterprise. You have not 


some little emotion at the sound; at the utmost, to | settled, you are taking no pains to settle, the ques- 


allow the Sacrament (despised during life) to be | 


administered at the eleventh, at the twelfth hour 
of existence—these things are accepted by the 


| 


} 


tion of questions, ‘‘ What must I do to be saved?” 
If early death comes, you die so: if late death 
comes, alas! I much fear, you will still die so! 


living, these things are too often trusted in by the God grant His grace, the strong though secret 


viaticum for the last long journey ! 
all from so hollow a trust! more alarming in pro- 
portion as it is more confident ! 


|| dying, as sufficient signs of grace, as a sufficient | influences of His own Holy Spirit, to turn us all 
God keep us 


from the sleep of improvidence into the waking of 


| wisdom—from the peradventure of speculation into 


the certainty of faith! ‘*I know whom I have 


There have been those whom a strong reason, | believed, and am persuaded that He is able to keep 
even more than a decided faith, has kept from such _ that which I have committed unto Him against 


delusions. 


And yet even these have rather been , that day.” 





THE 


A woop lies on the shore, 

Fill’d with murmurs, as each tree 
Learn’d the music of the sea, 
Which it heareth all the day, 
Ever growing more and more, 

Or fading far away. 


And standing on that shore, 
The past comes back to me, 

In that music of the sea, 

And that murmur of the wood, 
Ever fading far away, 

Yet evermore renewed. 


1n the weird and ancient wood, 
There are fairy lights that fall, 
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Never by the sunshine made; 

And a flicker and a shade, 

Where no substance is at all ; 

There are thrilling touches laid 

By no hand on head and shoulder ; 
Things that peep from leaf and blade 

And blossom, when there’s no beholder ; 
And we walk as in a story, 

Through the gloom and through the glory, 
Of the weird and ancient wood, 


Through the gloom and through the glory 
Of the ancient wood beheld, 

Comes in glimpses, like her story, 

A maiden of the times of Eld ; 

Like a young fawn, unafraid, 

Straying through its own green glade. 
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Now a little rill she crosses, 
Stealing through the velvet mosses, 
From the hollow, where the trees 
Stand in groups of twos and threes, 
Wide-armed, bountiful, and spread 
As for blessing overhead ; 

While the thick grass underfoot 
Shelters violets round each root, 
And on tender lap receives, 

Soft the fall of dying leaves. 


All along the maiden’s way, 

Glades are opening, glad and green, 
Ever tempting her to stray 

From the bare brown path between. 
Some one surely called her name! 
Was it but the wood dove cooing? 
And that beck’ning, was’t the same 
As the plumy ferns are doing ? 

In each foxglove bell the bee 
Swings himself right merrily, 
Every bell by turns he tries, 

He is buried head and thighs ! 

Now on that side, now on this, 
Does a bird his song repeat, 
Quiv’ring at its close with bliss 

Far too full and far too sweet, 

For the little throat to utter ; 

Here a whirr, and there a flutter, 
Here a coo, and there a call, 

Here a dart, and there a spring, 
Token’d happy creatures all. 

Now and then awhile she stood, 
Wishful that they might come near her, 
Wistful half that they should fear her, 
Silence in her attitude. 


II. 


Now the sunny noon is high, 
And upon a bank she sits ; 
Shade on shade around her flits— 
On the bank’s embroidery— 
Star and heart of leaf inwrought, 
Mazy as a poet’s thought— 

Oue doth rest beside the maid 
In the mystic light and shade. 
Into silence sweet subdued, 

In the dim heart of the wood 
Many paths together meet, 

And companionship is sweet. 


Sounds as of a river flowing, 
Through the forest depths are going, 
And the distant murmurs seem, 
Like a river in a dream, 

For the path is carried far, 

Over precipice and scaur, 

And beneath it runs the river, 
Flowing onward, flowing ever, 
Drawing down the little rills, 
From the rocks and from the hills, 
To the bosom of the sea. 














Here the daisies disappear, 
Shadows on the pathway brown 
Falling ever thicklier down, 
Something like a thrill of fear 
Touches trembling lip and limb, 

And the violets in her eyes, 

Blue beneath the open skies, 

Seem to grow more large and dim. 
Round and round, for rood on rood, 
Trees are growing, trees are throwing 
Shades of ill and shades of good, 
Arms of shelter fondly flinging, 

Arms of murder fiercely clinging, 
Stifling in their close embraces, 
Throes of terror and afright, 

While some meekly in their places 
Die of pining for the light. 


Closely heart to heart will beat, 
Closely lip with lip will meet, 
Where the branch and bough embraces, 
And the light and shade enlaces ; 
Hands of trust in his she places, 
And her heaven is in his eyes, 
Link’d together as they rise 

To go forward, but he chooses 
Smoother than he would, refuses 
Peril for her sake ;—thus may 
He be guarded still in guarding, 
And be guided still in guiding, 
Ill from the beloved warding, 
Blessing to himself betiding. 


it. 


In mid-forest oaks and beeches, 

Thick and tow’ring, hold the ground ; 
By the river’s winding reaches, 

Trees of every leaf are found ; 

Here the ash with arms all knotted, 
Into anguish’d writhings grew ; 

Here the sickly alder rotted ; 

On a mound an ancient yew ; 

And the willows in the water 

Trail’d their tresses silver gray ; 
Aspen, when the low wind caught her, 
Sigh’d through every trembling spray ; 
Lady birch so light and gay, 
Something sad that wind had taught her, 
For each slender limb would quiver ; 
While upon the moaning river, 

Flags of drownéd lilies lay. 


In the forest depths unknown, 

Once more is the maid alone ; 

And she hears the moaning river, 
Hears the ivy near her shiver, 
Hears the rain upon the leaves, 
Beating with a sound that grieves ; 
On the path her feet are slipping, 
*Tween the river and the rock, 

All the adder’s-tongues are dripping, 
Wet is every ruddy lock 





















































{Engraved by J Swain. 
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Of her hair, and where she lays 

Her small lily hand, and stays 
Trembling steps, the worm is crawling, 
Toads beneath her feet are sprawling, 
And her very soul is faint 

With the dank air’s deathly taint. 


She hath reach’d a tree whose head 
Still is green, whose heart is dead ; 
Her wet robe about her clings, 

And she sinks upon the ground, 
Heedless of the loathly things, 

Where her slain knight she hath found, 
Lying white among the green 

Of the ferns that strive to screen, 

From the staring of the light, 

Those dead eyes, a ghastly sight. 


By the river sat the maiden, 

With the burden of her pain: 
Downward fiow’d the river laden 
With the burden of the rain : 

In that dark and swollen flood, 

Who had known the little rill 

At the entrance of the wood ? 

Who had known that maiden still? 
When the dismal pall of night 

Came and wrapt her grief from sight ; 
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And there rose upon the blast, 

In the dark hours wailing past, 
Mingled groan and shriek and sigh— 
More than mortal agony. 


Ere long in that solitude 

Rose the forest sanctuary, 

Where the holy dead they bury, 
*Tween the murmur of the river 

And the murmur of the wood, 

Fill’d with pleading sound for ever; 
And a slain knight’s mould’ring bones 
Rest beneath its chancel stones. 


Yellow, yellow leaves 

All grown pale with sighing !— 
For the sweet days dead, 

For the sad days dying, 
Yellow, yellow leaves 

How the parting grieves ! 


Yellow, yellow leaves, 
Falling, falling, falling ! 
Death is best, when hope 
There is no recalling, 
Yet O, yellow leaves, 
How the parting grieves ! 
ISA CRAIG, 





OYSTER 


courage of the man who first ventured out to sea. 
| The Scottish Solomon, King James, was wont to 
declare that he was avery valiant man who first 
ventured on the eating of oysters, and a modern 
poet thus expresses his admiration of the valorous 
exploit : 
“That man had sure a palate cover’d o’er 

With brass or steel, that on the rocky shore 

First broke the oozy oyster’s pearly coat, 

And risk’d the living morsel down his throat.” 


The world has altered much since those ancient 
epochs when within the area of the British seas there 
lived many species of elegantly formed and appa- 
rently well-fed oysters. The lover of these prized 
molluses sighs to think that now he is limited to a 
single species, and that whereas there was a time, 
according to the geologists, when there were no men 
to eat oysters—the difficulty now is to get oysters 
enough to satisfy man’s desire to eat them. 

Though oysters be not the most important of 
British shell-fish—this rank being due to those 
employed for bait—we give them the place of 
honour, because to them in particular has been 
applied with remarkable success that system of 
artificial rearing which is yet destined to add 
so largely to the productiveness of the ocean as 
well as of lakes and rivers. For several years 
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OnE of the old heathen poets celebrates the | 


the government of France limited the application 
of pisciculture to fresh-water fishes. M. Heurtier, 
director-general of agriculture and commerce, soon 
perceived that by this limitation the problem, 
how shall we best supply food for the people? 
was only partially solved. In a report to the 
Emperor, he observes, ‘‘It is equally important to 
extend the application of this discovery to sea-fish. 
Now, especially, when our great lines of railway 
have to a certain extent destroyed distances, sea-fish 
will be readily sent to almost all towns, even the 
most distant ; to only a few will they be carried in a 
preserved state. While endeavouring to multiply 
sea-fish, crustacea, and molluscs, it will then be 
equally useful to inquire into the best modes of 
preparing and preserving them.” He then proposes 
that M. Coste shall visit the lagoons in the South of 
France, the waters of which, generally salt, but 
sometimes mixed with fresh water, will, he observes, 
‘*furnish the means of interesting fecundations and 
naturalisations, and, if the prognostications be 
verified, might be converted into valuable reservoirs 
of all kinds of fish.” He also suggests that the 
distinguished naturalist shall visit the lagoons of 
the Adriatic, near the mouths of the Po, the Adige, 
and the Brenta, and, above all, Comacchio, where, 
from time immemorial, there has existed a singular 
community, whose doings in the capture and pre- 
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! 
| servation of many kinds of valuable fish, are of the 


greatest interest and importance. 
Fortunately for science, as well as for the material 


| interests not of France only, but of all other nations, 
| the sagacious mind of the Emperor instantly appre- 
| ciated the importance of the subject, and M. Coste 


was dispatched on that exploratory voyage along 
the coast of France and Italy—the report of which 
is now before us, along with two other more recent 
Science being the common 
heritage of nations, whence each nation may borrow 
those appliances and usages which suit it best, the 


| publication of M. Coste’s investigation is a boon to 


the world, and particularly important to a maritime 


| people like us, whose colonies, moreover, comprise 
| the most extensive fisheries in existence. 


Accustomed to hear of the amazingly prolific 
powers of oysters; assured by competent observers 
that a single oyster produces at least one million 


| two hundred thousand ova, and may thus give birth 
| to the contents of twelve thousand barrels—our 
| readers may fancy it very unnecessary to be appre- 


hensive of a possible depopulation of oysterdom ; 


| and this all the more when it is believed that 
| oysters are veritable hermaphrodites, and wont to 
| begin propagating their species at the age of four 





months.* But it is to be borne in mind that the 
sea, in many places, would cease to be navigable, 
if the prolific powers of the oyster were not re- 
strained by various agencies divinely contrived for 
the very purpose of preserving in equipoise the 
balance between them and other creatures, and 
inorganic matter. Pick up that oyster-shell rid- 
dled with holes. What has made it such a wreck 
that it looks like a bit of pearly lace-work? Sea- 
worms, several kinds of which may be seen crawl- 
ing on oysters brought to table, bored the unfortu- 
nate mollusc to death by their persevering assaults 
upon his shell. He resisted their attacks by depo- 
sitions of pearly matter interposed between’ his 
naked body and their greedy mouths. But his 
pearls were thrown away on such assailants, who 
turned away to attack another unprotected spot, till 
his strength was wasted in the constant struggle. 
Then in the holes made by these worms (Annelides 
probably) a parasitic sponge established itself, 
eating further into his vitals, rotting the softer 
parts of the shell, and spreading through its whole 
substance, like the dry rot fungus through timber, 
until, under his accumulated misfortunes, the poor 
oyster perished; and as you walk on the beach, 
you see his shell gaping widely, and possibly 
suggesting a profitable memento mori, instead of a 
mere savoury reminiscence of oyster suppers. 

The effects of the human appetite are by no 
means the most redoubtable of those agencies 
which prevent the seas being overstocked with 
oysters. So long ago as 1849 it was estimated 
that the capacious maw of omnivorous London 
received a hundred and thirty thousand bushels 





* Johnston’s ‘ Introduetion to Conchology.”” 





of oysters during the season: during eight months 
2,027,520 oysters are supposed to be dredged in the 
Frith of Forth; the average daily consumption in 
Edinburgh being 7346. 

But the millions of oysters which man eats are 
as nothing in comparison with the uncountable 
myriads which he recklessly destroys, by fishing at 
improper seasons, by taking them before maturity, 
and by dragging his murderous dredge over the 
breeding beds ; the last operation in its cruel folly 
rivalling that of the gardener who should hire all 
the harrows in the neighbourhood to go over and 
over the seed-bed surest to be damaged by such 
rude usage. 

When we explain the mode in which the oyster 
produces its young, we add a still more powerful || 
restraint upon its numbers becoming excessive. 
Oysters generally spawn from June to the end of 
September, but do not leave their ova, like many || 
marine creatures. They incubate them in the folds 
of their coverlet (or mantle) and among the lamine 
of the branchia (or lungs). There they remain 
surrounded by mucous matter necessary to their 
being developed, and within which they pass 
through the embryo state. The mass of ova, in 
consistence and colour, resembles thick cream ; and 
breeding oysters are therefore termed milky. The 
pale tint which first characterises them changes 
gradually in the process of development to bright 
yellow, and then to a darker yellow, and ends in a 
greyish brown, or a very marked greyish violet. 
The whole mass, which meantime is losing its 
fluidity, probably by the absorption of the mucous 
matter enveloping the ova, is then like a piece of || 
compact mud. This indicates the near termination |) 
of the development, and the expulsion of the || 
embryos, and their independent existence ; for by 
this time they can live well enough without the 
protection of the maternal organs. On leaving the || 
mother they are furnished with a swimming appa- 
ratus (its singular nature has been discovered and 
described by M. le Docteur Davaine), enabling 
them to move to a distance in search of solid bodies 
to which they may attach themselves. 

The oyster produces from one to two millions of 
young, so that the animated matter escaping from 
all the adults in a breeding bank is like a thick 
mist dispersing from the central spot from which it 
emanates, and so scattered by the waves that only 
an imperceptible portion remains near the parent 
stock. All the rest is dissipated; and if these 
myriads of wandering animalcule, borne about by 
the waves, do not meet with solid bodies to which 
they may attach themselves, their destruction is 
certain ; for those which do not become the prey of 
the lower creatures living on the infusoria fall at 
last into some place unsuitable to their ultimate 
development, and are frequently smothered in mud. 
So enormous, from these causes, is the destruction 
of young oysters, that M. Coste declares that even 
in a plentiful year we cannot hope that more than a 
dozen shall adhere to the shell of the mother. 
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Left to themselves, this destruction is inevitable, 

| because, as already explained, it forms a portion of 
those complex agencies by means of which the 

existing arrangements of the ocean are preserved 

‘unchanged. But in a thousand instances man, for 

his own benefit, finds it necessary to interfere with 

the processes of nature, to modify the instincts of 

| the lower creatures, and call them into operation 
| under novel conditions demanded by his convenience 
or necessity. We are familiar with the modifica- 

| tions thus arising in many species of plants and 
| animals, To us, ignorant of what in old time has 
| been accomplished on the shores of Italy, it may 
| seem overbold to hope that similar modifying 
processes may be applied to the fish swarming in 

“the great and wide sea.” If they may not, actum 

est, it is all over with the oyster in many a 
| once-populous bank. Nature effectually provides 
against its excessive multiplication; human igno- 

| rance, greed, and folly, supply additional sources of 
| growing diminution, The deplorable result is the 
| falling away of a valuable maritime industry 
| through the almost utter ruin of many of the most 
| productive oyster banks. Bad as has been the 
| deteriorating process in the British seas, it has 
| been more fatally visible along the shores of 
France, where the oyster fishery had so decayed 

| that its extinction, M. Coste declares, could be 
averted only by the prompt application of a remedy, 

, suggested by what he had witnessed at Lake Fusaro. 
| This mud-bottomed, volcanic, black, salt lake 
| (the veritable Acheron, in fact, of the old heathen 
mythology) has from the remotest times been the 

scene of a singular industry ; which received a new 


‘|| impulse when Sergius Orata (whose guzzling Pliny 


| asserts was equalled by his greed) set himself to 
| the work of making oysters famous, and himself 
| amazingly rich. The new industry which he 
developed is still pursued for miles round the 
| locality selected for his operations. The whole 
| vicinity is occupied by spaces, generally circular, 
covered with stones piled in imitation of rocks, and 
| planted with oysters from Tarentum. Round these 
| artificial mounds, generally of the diameter of from 
| six to nine feet, stakes are fastened so near each 
| other as to inclose the central space occupied by the 
oysters. These stakes are a little above the water, 
| 80 that they can easily be pulled up when this is 
| desirable, There are also other stakes arranged in 
| long rows, and bound together by a cord, by which 
are suspended little twigs, destined to increase the 
| number of movable pieces waiting the gathering 
| Season. 

A glance at our woodcuts will enable our readers 
| to understand these arrangements of ostreo-culture, 
| as followed at Fusaro. These inclosures, stakes, 
| and suspended twigs, are intended to arrest the 
| young oysters, by supplying them with points of 
| attachment, just as bees, swarming from the hive, 
| settle on neighbouring bushes. These oysterlings— 
| though molluscs rank low in the scale of in- 
‘eerie sense enough to appreciate the 
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nursery thus provided for them. They instantly 
get attached to it—(we are not describing their 
emotions, but simply narrating the fact that they 
stick to it)—and, which is more important, they so 
thrive that in two or three years they become 
edible. The oyster of the British seas is reckoned 


fit for market when about four years old, we 
believe, The precocious edibility of those reared in 


Lake Fusaro is probally owing to its higher || 
temperature. But this benefit, derivable from its 
being the crater of an extinct volcano, is accom- 
panied by the rjsk of destruction to the oysters 
from occasional increase of sulphureous exhalations. 

M. Coste actually witnessed stakes drawn up 
from the artificial banks, and covered with three 
distinct crops of oysters, which had been fixed 
about thirty months. The first of these was fit for 
the market, while the last, said to be thirty or 
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forty days old, was about the size of a large lentil ; 
‘*a growth” he observes, ‘‘sufficiently surprising 
if we remember that, at the time of their expul- 
sion, they were only of the diameter of the fifth of 
a millimetre (0.03937 inch), When the fishing 
season has arrived, the stakes and branches are 
pulled up, and, one by one, relieved of all the 
oysters reckoned marketable ; and then, after the 
fruit of these artificial grapes has been gathered, 
the apparatus is replaced till a new generation 
yields another crop. At other times the stakes are 
not pulled up, and the oysters are merely detached 
by means of a branched grapnel.” 

No wonder that the observing naturalist was 
struck with the ease with which this kind of 
industry could be transferred to the shores of 
France, and so modified and extended on natural 
beds in the ocean as to attain the proportions of an 
enterprise of general utility. The modifications 
which he suggested on the mode followed at 
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Fusaro were these :—timber-work loaded with 
stones might be made, of many pieces, covered with 
stakes firmly attached, and armed with iron- 
cramps, &c. Then, at the spawning season, this 
apparatus could be let down into the sea, either 
upon or around the oyster-beds; it might be left 
there till covered by the reproductive seed; and 
cables, indicated by a buoy, might permit it to be 
drawn up when it was judged convenient. 

Very feasible-looking, no doubt! ‘‘ But,” cried 
the obstructives, fast-bound by routine, ‘will 
oysters stick to stakes and sham rocks, in order 
that M. Coste’s brilliant vaticinations to the 
Emperor may not be falsified?” And while the 
more polite and prudent enemies of pisciculture 
shrugged their shoulders, the more out-spoken 
declared that ostreo-culture ad la Coste was mere 
fanciful rashness (‘‘une chimérique témérité”). 
Fortunately, the Emperor’s willingness to receive 
new ideas defeated the evil auguries of the ill- 
informed and the un-enterprising ; and the resources 
of the naval administration were placed at the 
disposal of the sanguine but most sagacious and 
scientific experimentalist. 

It is worth while to relate his ingenious method 
of restocking the exhausted oyster bank in the bay 
of St. Brieuc. The immersion of thirty millions of 
oysters on ten previously designated sites began in 
March and ended in April. To ensure their being 
regularly deposited at such distances as not to 
interfere with each other, a steamer towed a fleet of 
boats laden with oysters in baskets, which were 
emptied in the spaces marked by buoys. The 
gravid mothers found M. Coste’s subaqueous ar- 
rangements ingeniously complete. Shells of oysters 
and other shell-fish had been collected from various 
quarters, and thrown down on the banks to be 
operated upon: on these the newly transported 
oysters speedily fastened. The excluded embryos 
were thus supplied with points of attachment; and, 
to prevent their being scattered, long lines of 
hurdles were ranged across the banks, and retained 
in their places, floating above the spawning oysters, 
by being suspended from ropes fastened to ballast- 
stones. Galvanised iron chains are now substituted 
for ropes, which rotted quickly. Hardly six months 
elapsed when the promises of science were astonish- 
ingly verified. Nothing but oysterlings every- 
where! the breeding oysters, the shells on the 
banks, the very strand, were covered. ‘‘ Never,” 
exclaims M. Coste, ‘did Cancale and Granville, in 
their highest prosperity, exhibit such a spectacle 
of productiveness. Every part of the hurdles is 
loaded with clusters of oysters in such profusion as 
to resemble the trees in our orchards when, in 
spring, their branches are covered with a profusion 
of blossoms. They should be termed actual petri- 
factions. Seeing is necessary to believing such g 
wonder. I have sent to your Majesty one of these 
apparatus for collecting seed, in order that, with 
your own eyes, you may judge of the riches of these 
hurdles. The young oysters are already of the size 





of from two to three centimetres. These are fruits 
which only require eighteen months to ripen into an 
immense harvest. ‘There are even twenty thousand 
in a single hurdle, which does not occupy more 
space in the water than is occupied by a stalk of 
corn in a field. Now, twenty thousand edible 
oysters are worth 400 francs ; their current price, 
when bought on the spot, being twenty francs the 
thousand. The revenue from this species of in- 
dustry will, consequently, be inexhaustible ; for we 
can submerge as many seed-collecting apparatus as 
we please, and each adult forming part of the 
deposit produces at least two or three millions of 
embryos. The bay of St. Brieuc will thus become 
an actual granary of abundance, if, by the union of 
the banks already created, we convert the whole of 
it into a vast field of production.” 

This, assuredly, is an experiment suggestive of 
physiological problems of the highest importance, 
and furnishing most practical hints as to the im- 
provement of oyster fishings. It proves by a 
brilliant result that the asserted powers of pisci- 
culture are not follies, and justifies the belief that, 
wherever the bottom is free from mud, and not 
already occupied by the mussel, with which the 
oyster lives not in accord, industry, guided by 
science, can create, in the bosom of oceans fertilised 
by its care, harvests more abundant, and very 
much less expensive than are yielded by the land. 
The clamours of the ignorant, mistaking the noise 
of their own nonsense for the roaring of lions in the 
way, have been succeeded by the felicitations of 
learned colleagues congratulating the Professor of 
Comparative Embryogony (for such is M. Coste’s 
position in the College of France) on the complete 
success of an experiment of great public utility. 

Large quantities of oysters are sent from Scotland 
to fatten in bays near the mouths of the Thames 
and the Medway. Scotch oysters, like Scottish 
maidens, are, it seems, attracted to the metropolis 
for the perfection of their education. The pity is 
that, unlike young ladies, they do not return to 
gladden Scottish eyes by the display of their fully 
developed virtues. As advocates of home training 
we object to the “‘ natives” of Scotland being domi- 
ciled in English ‘‘parcs” for the sole use and com- 
fort of English palates. As the Scotch cannot hope 
to make acquaintance with them by their being sent 
back to them, why do they not rear them at home, 
according to the most approved methods ;— to the 
mutual satisfaction of eaters and vendors, their im- 
proved qualities commending them to the tastes of 
the English, while filling the purses of the Scotch? 
Why should any branch of native industry be left 
undeveloped? When storms keep the fisherman 
unwillingly on land, and so long occasionally that 
he is equally ill off for something to do and some- 
thing to eat, why not find a remedy for this mis- 
fortune in the semi-aquatic and very profitable 
employment of rearing oysters? As they thrive 
best in estuaries and bays, there is no lack of 
suitable localities. And if correct in the belief 
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that the estuary of the Clyde is oysterless, or, 
at all events, but ill supplied with oysters, we 
commend to some energetic fishmonger the enter- 
prise of supplying Glasgow with ‘‘the food that 
feeds, the living luxury,” by imitating the processes 
by means of which their ancient productiveness has 
been more than restored to the exhausted oyster- 
banks along the coasts of France. Oyster-culture 
has been taken up earnestly by the people of 
Guernsey, and several companies are already formed. 
And ‘“‘ The Fish and Oyster Breeding Company ” at 
Southend are about to carry out their project on an 
extensive scale, 

Possibly, from a gastronomical peculiarity, there 
may be some of our readers unable to appreciate the 
merits of an oyster, in the simplicity of bearded 
rawness, in artifically induced greenness, or in the 
savoury comeliness of a paté. Such readers may 
frown upon ostreo-culture, and be disposed to join in 
the fierce censure of an old author who maintains that 
‘oysters are ungodly, uncharitable, and unprofitable 
meat—ungodly, because eaten without grace; un- 
charitable, because they have nothing but shells ; 
and unprofitable, because they must swim in wine.” 
| But, an oyster having two sides, like a disputed 
| question, it is but fair to look at it as seen by other 
| eyes. The Roman epicures held oysters in high 
| esteem, for sanitary reasons, thinks Dr. Baster. 
| “Living oysters” he asserts ‘‘are endowed with 
| the proper medicinal virtues, they nourish wonder- 
fully, and solicit rest, for he who sups on oysters 
sleeps placidly, and to the valetudinarian afflicted 
with a weak stomach, oppressed with phlegm, or 
bile, eight, ten, or twelve oysters in the morning, 
|| or before dinner, are more healing than any drug 
or mixture that apothecary can compound.” In 
| like manner speaks that Epicurean oracle, Dr. 











Kitchener, ‘‘ oysters being of a mild balsamic and 
cooling nature, are peculiarly adapted as an article 
of food to those who are subjected to face-flushings, 


and other feverish symptoms, appearing in nervous 


and irritable, or consumptive constitutions.” The 
number of the nervous, the irritable, and the 
consumptive having undergone no sensible diminu- 
tion, so far as we are aware, the inference seems 
to be either that Doctors Baster and Kitchener are 
romancing, or that the public should eat more 
oysters. As the demand for them is already in 
advance of the supply, we are possibly doing a 
benefit to the public health, when indicating reasons 
for the systematic application of pisciculture to the 
rearing of these esteemed molluscs. We do not 
anticipate that the people of this country will sub- 
mit to the government taking the initiative in such 
an industrial enterprise as the regeneration of the 
British fisheries, after the fashion which prevails 
in France. But while relying on individual energy 
to render profitable the rich domain of the sea, we 
must restrain the reckless cupidity of the unedu- 
cated fisherman senselessly ruining the field of his 
industry. We must welcome the labours of the 
naturalist acquainted with the laws of genera- 
tion peculiar to fishes, and able to turn them to 
account by the resources of an ingenuity like that 
of M. Coste. And as private individuals, or com- 
panies engaged in the fisheries, are little likely to 
employ the services of such a man, we have a right 
to demand that the government shall promote in- 
quiry into the habits of fishes, and the best modes 
of supplying with a valuable species of food those 
vast sections of our people who are underfed, to their 
great misery, and to the serious detriment of the 
State. 

Very important questions of social economy are 
intimately connected with the amount of food easily 
accessible to the mass of the people. Ostreo-culture 
is the application of science to a small department 
of that extensive investigation which seeks to de- 
termine how human beings shall, to the greatest 


| possible extent, avail themselves of the exuberant 


bounties of the beneficent Creator who has given 
us all things richly to enjoy. 
D. ESDAILE. 





AT THE 


Nor on a study table in a back parlour in a great | 
city, shall these little blue pages be covered with 
written characters. Every word shall be written in 


the open air. The page shall be lighted by sun- 
shine that comes through no glass; but which is | 
tempered by coming through masses of green leaves. 
And this essay is not to be composed: not to be 
| screwed out, to use the figure of Mr. Thackeray : 
not to be pumped out, to use the figure of Festus. | 
It shall grow without an effort. When any thought 
occurs, the pencil shall note it (own. No thought 
shall be hurried in its coming. | 
It is a very warm, sunshiny morning. This is a 








CASTLE: 


WITH SOME THOUGHTS ON MICHAEL SCOTT’S FAMILIAR SPIRIT. 


little open glade of rich grass, lighted up with 
daisies and buttercups. The little glade is sur- 
rounded by large forest trees : under the trees there 
is a blaze of primroses and wild hyacinths, A soft 
west wind, laden with the fragrance of lilac and 
apple blossoms, wakes the gentlest of sounds (in a 
more expressive language than ours it would have 
been called susurrus) in the topmost branches, gently 
swaying to and fro. The swaying branches cast a 
flecked and dancing shadow on the grass below. 
Midway the little glade is beyond the shadow: and 
there the grass, in the sunbeams, has a tinge of gold. 
A river runs by, with a ceaseless murmur over the 
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warm stones. Look to the right hand: and there, 
over the trees, two hundred yards off, you may see a 
gray and red tower motionless above the waving 
banches : and lower down, hardly surmounting the 
wood, a stretch of massive wall, with huge but- 
tresses. Tower and wall crown a lofty knoll, which 
the river encircles, making it a peninsula. Wall- 
flower grows in the crannies: a little wild apple- 
tree, covered with white blossoms, crowns a detached 
fragment of a ruined gateway : sweetbrier grows at 
the base of the ancient walls: ivy and honeysuckle 
climb up them : and where great fragments of fallen 
wall testify to the excellence of the mortar of the 
eleventh century, wild roses have rooted themselves 
in masses, which are now only green. That is THE 
CastLE : all that can be seen of it from this point. 
There is more to be said of it hereafter. Hard by 
this spot, two little children are sitting on the grass, 
to whom some one is reading a story. 

The wise man will never weary of looking at green 
grass and green trees, It is an unspeakable refresh- 
ment to the eye and the mind: and the daily pressure 
of occupation cannot touch one here. One wonders 
that human beings who always live amid such 
scenery do not look more like it. But some people 
are utterly unimpressionable by the influences of 
outward scenery. You may know men who have 
lived for many years where Nature has done her 
best with wood and rock and river: and even when 








you become well acquainted with them, you cannot 


|| discover the faintest trace in their talk or in their 


feeling of the mightily powerful touch (as it would 
| be to many) which has been unceasingly laid upon 
| them through all that time. 


Or you may have 
beheld a vacuous person at a pic-nic party, who 
amid traces of God’s handiwork that should make 
men hold their breath, does but pass from the 
occupation of fatuously flirting with a young woman 
like himself, to furiously abusing the servants for 
not sufficiently cooling the wine. 





A human being ought to be very thankful if his 
disposition be such that he heartily enjoys green 
grass and green trees. For there are clever men 
who do not: in a little while I shall tell you of an 
extraordinary and anomalous taste expressed on 
that subject by one of the cleverest men I know. 
If a man has a thousand a year, and his next neigh- 
bour five hundred: and if the man with five hun- 
dred makes his income go just as far as the larger 
one (and an approximation to doing so may be made 
by good management), it is plain that these two 
_ mortals are, in respect of income, on the same pre- 


|| cise footing. The poorer man gets so much more 


|| enjoyment out of his yearly revenue, as makes up 


j 
| 
| 


i 


as great. 

There is a like compensation provided for the lack 
of material advantages in the case of many men, 
through their intense appreciation of the beauty of 
natural scenery, and of very simple things. A rich 
man may possess the acres, with their yearly rental : 
‘vale man, such as a poet, a professor, a school- 


| 
| for the fact that the richer man’s revenue is twice 


| 





master, a clergyman or the like, may possess the 
landscape which these acres make up, to the 
utter exclusion of the landed proprietor. Perhaps, 
friendly reader, God has not given you the earthly 





possessions which it has pleased Him to give to | 


some whom you know: but He may have given 


you abundant recompense, by giving you the power | 
of getting more enjoyment out of little things than | 


many other men. 


Of course it occurs to one that the same people | 


who get more enjoyment out of little pleasures, will 
get more suffering out of anything painful. Because 
your tongue is more sensitive than the palm of your 
hand, it is aware of the flavour of a pine-apple which 
your palm would ignore: but it is also liable to 


know the taste of assafcetida, of which your palm | 


would be unconscious. 
system is finely strung to discern pain as well as 
pleasure. No one knows, but the over-particular 


The supersensitive nervous | 


person, what a pure misery it is to go into an untidy | 
room, if it be your own. There are people who | 
suffer as much in having a tooth filed, as others in | 
losing a limb. A Frenchman, some years since, | 
committed suicide: leaving a written paper to say | 


he had done so because life was rendered unen- 
durable through his being so much bitten by fleas. 
This is not a thing to smile at. 


idea. 


good man was thought heroic. I knew him well 
enough to be sure that the fact was that his nature 


was dull and slow. He did not suffer as average | 


men would have suffered under that infliction. 


I have said that likings vary in regard to such — 


matters as the enjoyment of this scene. Oh this 


green grass, rich, unutterably green, with the | 
buttercups and daisies, with the yellow broom || 


and the wild bees, and the environment of bright 
leafy trees that inclose you round: to think that 
there are people who do not care for you! 


city, J met my friend Mr. Keene. Keene is a 


warm-hearted, magnanimous, unselfish, brave, out- | 
spoken human being: as fine a fellow as is num- | 
bered among the clergy of either side of the Tweed. 


Besides these things, he is an admirable debater : 


fluent, ready, eloquent, hearty, fully persuaded 
that he is right and that his opponents are 1n- | 


variably wrong; and not without some measure of 
smartness and sharpness in expression. Keene 
approached me with a radiant face; the result 
partly of inherent good nature, and partly of a very 
hot summer day. He had come to the city to take 
part in the debates of the great ecclesiastical council 
of a northern country. I was coming to this place. 
He was entering the city, in fact, for many days of 


deliberation and debate: I was departing from it, | 
for certain days of rest and recreation. I could not | 














That poor man, | 
before his reason was upset, had probably endured | 
torments of which those around had not the faintest | 
I have heard a good man praised for the | 
patience with which he bore daily for weeks the | 
surgeon’s dressing of a very severe wound. The | 


It was | 
but yesterday, in a street of a famous and beautiful | 
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refrain from displaying some measure of exultation 
at the contrast between our respective circum- 
|| stances. I shall be lying to-morrow (I, said) on 
| green grass under green trees: while you will be 
|| existing (the word used indeed was stewing) in 
that crowded building, with its feverish atmosphere 
highly charged with carbonic acid gas, To these 
words Keene replied, with simple earnestness: I 
shall be quite happy there: I don’t care a straw for 

n grass and green leaves! Such was the senti- 
ment of that eminent man: let us hope that ere 
this he has repented of uttering views so repre- 
| hensible. 


Here I paused: and thought for a little of the 

great ecclesiastical council, and of lesser ecclesias- 
| tical councils. And the following reflection sug- 
|| gested itself. 
|| Our good principles are too often like Don 
| Quixote’s helmet. We arrive at them in leisure, 
|| in cool blood, with an unexcited brain, which is 
|| commonly called a clear head. Then in actual life, 
| they too commonly fail at the first real trial. Don 
| Quixote made up his helmet carefully with a vizor 
| of pasteboard. Then to ascertain whether it was 
| strong enough, he dealt it a blow with his sword. 
|| Thereupon it went to pieces. 
In like manner, in our better and more thought- 
|| ful hours, we resolve to be patient, forgiving, 
|| charitavle, kind-spoken, unsuspicious,—in short, 
Christian, for that includes all. And the first time 
we are irritated, we fail. We grow very angry at 
some small offence: we speak harshly, we act 
unfairly. I have heard a really good man preach. 
Afterwards I heard him speak in a lesser ecclesias- 
tical council. He preached (so far as the sentiments 
expressed went) like an angel. He argued like just 
the reverse. 

Ah, we make up our helmets with pasteboard. 
| We resolve that henceforth we shall act on the most 
| noble principles. And the helmets look very well 

so long as they are not put to the test. We fancy 
| ourselves charitable, forgiving, Christian people, 

so long as we are not tried. A stroke with a 

sword, and the helmet goes to tatters. An attack 

on us: a reflection on us: a hint that we ever did 

wrong: and oh the wretched outburst of wrath, 

bitterness, unfairness, malignity ! 

Of course, the best of men, as it has been said, 
| are but men at the best. Let us be humble. Let 
there be no vain self-confidence. And especially, 
let us, entering on every scene that can possibly try 
'| us (and when do we escape from such a scene?) 
|| earnestly ask the guidance of that Blessed Spirit of 
Whom is every good feeling and purpose in us; and 
without Whom our best resolutions will snap like 
reeds just when they are needed most to stand 
firm, 








There is more to be said about the Castle. It is 
|| not a castle to which you go, that you may enjoy 
the society of dukes and other nobles, such as form 





the daily associates of the working clergy. By the 
payment of a moderate weekly stipend, this castle 
may become yours. The castle is in ruins: but a 
little corner, amid the great masses of crumbling 
stones which were placed here by strong hands 
dead for eight hundred years, has been patched up 
so as to make an unpretending little dwelling: and 
there you may find the wainscotted rooms, the 
quaint panelled ceilings of mingled timber and 
plaster, the winding turret stairs, the many secret 
doors, of past centuries. The castle stands on a 
lofty promontory of no great extent, which a little 
river encircles on two sides, and which a deep 
ravine cuts off from the surrounding country on 
the other two sides. You approach the castle over 
an arch of seventy feet in height: which spans the 
ravine. In former days it was a drawbridge. The 
bridge runs out of the inner court of the castle: 
midway in its length it turns off at almost a right 
angle, till it joins the bank on the other side of the 
ravine. That little bridge makes a charming place 
to walk on: and it is a great deal longer than any 
quarter-deck. It is all grown over with masses of 
ancient ivy: the fragrance of a sweetbrier hedge in 
the castle court pervades it at present: you look 
down from it upon a deep glen, through which 
the little river flows. The tops of the tall trees 
are far beneath you: there are various plane-trees 
with their thick leaves. Wherever you look, it is 
one mass of rich foliage. Trees fill up the ravine: 
trees clothe the steep bank on the other side of the 
river: trees have rooted themselves in wonderful 
spots in the old walls: trees clothe the ascent that 
leads from the castle to that little summit near, 
crowned with one of the loveliest creations of the 
Gothic architect’s skill Zhat is the chancel of a 
large church, of which only the chancel was ever 
built : and if you would behold a little chapel of 
inexpressible perfection and beauty; if you would 
discern the traces of the faithful and loving toil of | 
men who have been for hundreds of years in their | 
graves; if you would look upon ancient stones that 
seem as if they had grown and blossomed like a 
tree: then find out where that chapel is, and go 
and see it. 

But you pass over the bridge ; and under a ruined 
gateway, where part of a broken arch hangs over 
the passer-by, you enter the court. On the right 
hand, ruined walls of vast thickness, The like on 
the left hand: but midway, there is the little 
portion that is habitable. Enter: pass into a pretty 
large wainscotted parlour: look out of the windows 
on the further side. You are a hundred feet above 
the garden below. For on that side, there is below 
you story after story of low-browed chambers, 
arched in massive stone ; and lower still, the castle 
wall rises from the top of a precipice of perpen- 
dicular rock. On the further side from the river, the 
chambers are hewn out of the living stone. What 
| a view from the window of that parlour, first men- 
| tioned ! Beneath, the garden, bright now with | 





| blossoming apple-trees: bounded by the river: and 
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beyond the river, a bank of wood, three hundred 
feet in height. A little window in a corner looks 
down the course of the stream: there is a deep dell 
of wood, one thick luxuriance of foliage: with here 
and there the gleam of the flowing water. 

This is our place of rest. Add to all that has 
been said an inexpressible sense of a pervading 
quiet. 


Do you find, when you come to a place where 
you are to have a brief holiday, a tendency to look 
back on the work you have been doing; and to 
estimate what it has come to after all? And have 
you found, even after many months of grinding as 
hard as you could, that it was mortifying to see 
how little was the permanent result? Such seems 
to be the effect of looking back on work. One 


|| thinks of a case, parallel to the present feeling. 


There was Jacob, looking back on a long life: ona 
hundred and twenty years: and saying, sincerely, 
that his days had been few and evil. Now, in a 
blink of rest, my friend, look back ou the results 
you have accomplished in those months of hard 
work. You thought them many and good at the 
time: now, they seem to be no better than few and 
evil. It is humiliating to think how little per- 
manent result is got by a working day. To bring 
things to book, to actually count and weigh them, 


|| always makes them look less. You may remember 


| a calculation made by the elder Disraeli, as to the 
amount of matter a man could read in a lifetime. 
It is very much less than you would have thought : 
perhaps one-tenth of what an ordinary person would 
guess. Thackeray, in his days of matured and 
| practised power, thought it a good day’s work to 
write six of the little pages of Hsmond. A dis- 
| tinguished and experienced author told me that 
| he esteemed three pages of the Quarterly Review 
| a good day’s work. Some men judge a sermon, 


|| which can be given in little more than half an hour, 


a sufficient result of the almost constant thought of 
a week. Six little pages, as the sole abiding result 
of a day on which the sun rose and set, and the 
clock went the round of the four-and-twenty hours: 
on which you took your bath, and your breakfast, 
and read your newspaper, and in short went through 
the round of employments which make your habi- 
tude of being: six pages: skimmed by the reader 
in five minutes! The truth is, that a great part of 
our energy goes just to bear the burden of the day, 
to do the work of the time: and we have only the 
little surplus of abiding possession. The way to 
keep ourselves from getting mortified and dis- 
heartened, when we look back on the remaining 
result of all our work, is to remember that we are 
not here merely to work: merely to produce that 
which shall be an abiding memorial of us. It is 
well if all we do and bear is forming our nature and 
character into something which we can willingly 
take with us when we go away from this life. 


This morning, after breakfast, I was sitting on 





' Michael Scott first got possession of that Spirit. 


the parapet of the bridge already mentioned, looking 
down upon the tops of two plave-trees, and feeling 
a great deal the better for the sight. I believe it 
does good to an ordinary mortal to look down on 
the top of a large tree, and see the branches gently 
waving about. Little outward phenomena have a 








wonderful effect in soothing and refreshing the 
mind. Some men say the sight and sound of the | 
sea calms and cheers them. You know how when | 
a certain old prophet was beaten and despairing, || 
the All-Wise thought it would be good for him to |} 
behold certain sublime manifestations of the power 
of the Almighty. We cannot explain the rationale || 
of the process: but these things do us good. A 
wise and good and most laborious man told me that 
when he feels overworked and desponding, he flies 
away to Chamouni and looks at Mont Blanc: and 
in a few days he is set right. It was not a fanciful 
man who said that there is scenery in this world 
that would soothe even remorse. And for an 
ordinary person, not a great genius and not a great | 
ruffian, give us a lofty bridge whence you may look || 
down upon a great plane-tree. || 

All this, however, is a deviation. Sitting on the || 
bridge and enjoying the sceve, this thought arose. 
Greatly as one enjoys and delights in this, what 
would the feeling be if one were authoritatively || 
commanded to remain in this beautiful place, doing || 
nothing, for a month? And one could not but || 
confess that the feeling would not be pleasant. |} 
The things you enjoy most intensely, you enjoy for 
but a short time: then you are satiated. When 
parched with thirst, what so delightful as the first 
draught of fair water? But if you were compelled 
to drink a fourth and fifth tumbler, the water 
would become positively nauseous. So is it with 
rest. You enjoy it keenly for a little while: but 
constrained idleness, being prolonged, would make 
you miserable. Ten days here are delightful: then 
back, with fresh appetite and vigour, to the dear 
work. But a month here, thus early in the year, 
would be a fearful infliction. You have not earned 
the Autumn holidays as yet. 

Charles Lamb, for a great part of his life, was 
kept very busy, at uncongenial work. Oftentimes, 
through those irksome hours, he thought how || 
pleasant it would be to be set free from that work || 
for ever. So he said that if he had a son, the son 
should be called NorHine To po; and he should do 
nothing. Of course, Elia spoke only half-seriously. 
We know what he meant. But, in sober earnest, 
we can all see that Nornine To po would have 
been a miserable as well as a wicked man. He |' 
would assuredly have grown a bad fellow. And he || 
would just as surely have been a wretched being. 


Every one knows the story of Michael Scott and |) 
his Familiar Spirit. Of late I have begun to | 
understand the meaning of that story. |! 

Michael Scott, it is recorded, had a Familiar 
Spirit under his charge. We do not know how 
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| Probably he raised it and then could not get rid of | Familiar Spirit with something to do, on a railway 
‘| it: like the man who begged Dr. Log to propose a | journey of twelve hours, they will read all the 
| toast, and then Dr. Log spoke for three-quarters of | advertisements in their newspaper: they will go 
| an hour. Michael Scott had to provide employ- | back a second and a third time over all the news: 
| ment for that being, on pain of being torn in pieces. | they will even diligently peruse the leading article 
'| Michael gave the Spirit very difficult things todo. | of the Litile Pedlington Gazette. They read 
| They were done with terrible ease and rapidity. | the advertisements in Bradshaw. They try to 
| The three peaks of the Eildon Hills were formed in | make out, from that publication, how to reach, by 
ila single night. A weir was built across the Tweed | many correspouding trains, some little cross-country 
| in a like time. Michael Scott was in a terrible | place to which they never intend to go. Anything 
| state. In these days, he would probably have | rather than be idle. Anything rather than lean 
| desired the Spirit to make and lay the Atlantic | back, quite. devoid of occupation: and feel the 
| Telegraph Cable. But a happy thought struck | Familiar Spirit worrying away within, as Pro- 
him. He bade his Familiar make a rope of sea- | metheus felt the vulture at his liver. When I hear 
|gand. Of course, this provided unlimited occu- | a young fellow say of some country place where he 
pation. The thing could never be finished. And has been spending some time, that it is a horribly 
|| the wizard was all right. slow place, that it is the deadest place on earth, I 
These things are an allegory. Michael Scott’s | am aware that he did not find occupation there for 
| Familiar Spirit is your own miod, my friend. | Michael Scott’s Familiar Spirit. 
| Your own mind demands that you find it occu- One looks with interest at people in whose case 
_pation: and if you do not, it will make you | that Spirit seems to have been lulled into torpidity: 
| miserable. It is an awful thing to have nothing to | has been brought to what a practical philosopher 
| do. The mill within you demands grist to grind : | called a dormouse state. I read last night in a book 
| and if you give it none, it still grinds on, as Luther | how somebody “leant his cheek on his hand and 
said: but it is itself it grinds and wears away. | gazed abstractedly into the fire.” One who has 
|My friend Smith, having overworked his eyes at | trained the Familiar Spirit to an insatiable appetite 
| College, was once forbid to read or write for | for work, can hardly believe such a thing pessible. 
| eighteen months. It was a horrible penance at | You may remember a picture in a volume of the 
|| first. But he devised ways of giving the machine | illustrated edition of the Waverley Novels, which 
| work: and during that period of enforced idleness, | represents a plump old abbot, sitting satisfied in a 
| he acquired the power of connected thinking | large chair, with the light of the fire on his face: 
|| without writing down each successive thought. | doing nothing, thinking of nothing: and quite 
|| Few people have that power. Oue of the rarest of | tranquil and content. One sometimes thinks, 
|| all acquirements is the faculty of profitable medi- | Would we could do the like! That fat stupid old 
|| tation. Most human beings, when they fancy they | abbot had led so idle a life, that the muscular power 
'| are meditating, are in fact doing nothing at all; | of the Familiar Spirit was abated: and its craving 
| and thinking of nothing. for work gone. 
|| You will remember what was once said by a When you are wearied with long work, my 
| lively French writer: that we commonly think of | reader, I wish you may have a place like this to 
|| idleness as one of the beatitudes of Heaven; while | which to come and rest. How good and pleasant it 
| we ought rather to think of it as one of the miseries | is for a little while! Your cares and burdens fall 
|| of Hell. It was an extreme way which that writer | off from you. How insignificant many things look 
took of testifying to the tormenting power of | to one, sitting on this green grass, or looking over 
| Michael Scott’s Familiar Spirit. this bridge down into the green dell, that worried 
And one evil in this matter is, that it is just the | one in the midst of duty! If you were out in a 
men who lead the most active and useful lives, who | hurricane at sea, and your boat got at last into a 
| are making Michael Scott’s Spirit more insatiable. | little sheltered cove, you would be glad and 
| You give it abundance to do: and so when work is | thankful. But only for a short time. In a little, 
| cut off from it, it becomes rampageous. You lose | you would be weary of staying there. We are so 
| the power of sitting still and doing nothing. You | made that we cannot for any length of time remain 
find it inexpressibly irksome to travel by railway | quiescent and do nothing. And we cannot live on 
| for even half an hour, with nothing to read. For | the past. The Familiar Spirit will not chew the 
| the most handy way of pacifying the Spirit is to| cud, so to speak: you must give him fresh 
| give it something to read. People tell you how/| provender to grind. Perhaps, there have been 
| disgusting it was when they had to wait for three- | days in your life which were so busy with hard 
| quarters of an hour for the train at some little | work, so alive with what to you were great 
| country railway station. Michael Scott’s Spirit | interests, so happy with a bewildering bliss, that 
| Was worrying and tormenting them, being kept | you fancied you would be able to look back on 
| Without employment for that time. You know to | them and to live in them all your life, and they 
what shifts people will have recourse, rather than | would be a possession for ever. Not so. It is the 
have the Familiar Spirit coming and tormenting | present on which we must live. You can no more 
| them. ‘To give grist to the mill, to provide the | satisfy Michael Scott’s Spirit with the remembrance 
V—37 
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of former occupations and enjoyments, than you | by saying you had nothing to do? I have just 
can allay your present hunger with the remem- | heard a little thing say to his mother, ‘“‘ Read me a 
brance of beefsteaks brought you by the plump | story, to make the time pass quick.” That was his 
head-waiter at ‘‘The Cock,” half-a-dozen years | way of saying “‘to pacify the Familiar Spirit.” 
ago. Each day must bring its work : or the Spirit | And we talk of killing Time, as though he were 
will be at you and stick pins into you. an enemy to be reduced to helplessness. There is 

A power of falling asleep, enables one to evade | an offensive phrase which sets all the idea more 


the Spirit. At night, going to bed, looking for a distinetly. There are silly fellows who ask you 


sleepless night, how many a man has said, Oh for | what o'clock it is by saying “‘How goes the 
forgetfulness! When you have escaped into that | enemy?” This phrase indeed suggests thoughts 
realm, the Spirit can trouble you no more. You | too solemn and awful for this page. Let me ask, 
know the wish which Hood puts on the lips of | in a word, if Time be such, how about Eternity ? 
Eugene Aram, tortured by an unendurable recoilec- | But in every such case as those named, the enemy 
tion: that he could shut his mind and clasp it with | is not Time. It is Michael Scott’s Familiar Spirit, 
a clasp, as he could close his book and clasp it. | demanding occupation. How fast Time goes, when 
Few men are more to be envied than those who | the Spirit is pleasantly or laboriously employed ! 
have this power. Napoleon had it. So had the | When people talk of killing Time, they mean 
Duke of Wellington. At any moment, either of | knocking that strange being on the head, so to 
these men could escape into a region where they | speak: stunning it for the hour. That may be 
were entirely free from the pressure of those | done: but it is soon up again, importunate as ever. 
anxieties which weighed them down while awake. 
Once the duke with his aide-de-camp came gallop- I suppose, my reader, that you can remember 
ing up to a point of the British lines whence an | times in which the face you loved best looked its 
attack was to be made. He was told the guns | sweetest; and tones, pleasanter than all the rest, of 
would not be ready to open for two hours. | the voice that was always pleasantest to hear: 
“Then,” said he, ‘‘we had better have a sleep.” | thoughtful looks of the little child you seck in vain 
He sat down in a trench, leant his back against its | in the man in whom you lost it; and smiles of the 
side, and was fast asleep in a minute. That great | little child that died. Touched as with the light of 
man could at any time escape from Michael Seott’s | eternity, these things stand forth amid the years 
|| Spirit: could get into a country where the Spirit | of past time: they are as the mountain tops rising 
4 || could not follow him. For in dreamless sleep you | over the mists of oblivion: they are the possessions 
escape from yourself. which will never pass your remembrance till you 

I have been told that there is another means of | cease to remember at all. And you know that 
lulling that insatiable being into a state in which | Nature too has her moments of special transfigura- 
it ceases to be troublesome and importunate. It is | tion: times when she looks so fair and sweet that 
tobacco. Some men say that the smoking of that | you are compelled to think that she would do well 
fragrant weed soothes them into a perfect calm, in | enough (for all the thorns and thistles of the Fall), 
which they are pleasurably conscious of existing, | if you could but get quit of the ever-intruding 
but have no wish to do anything. Let me confess, | blight of Sin and Sorrow. Such a season is this 
notwithstanding, that I esteem smoking as one of | bright morning: with its sunshine that seems to us 
the most offensive and selfish of the lesser sins. | (in our ignorance) fair and joyous enough for that 
When I see smoke pouring out of the window of a | Place where there is no night: with its leaves green 
railway carriage not specially allotted to smokers, I | and living (would they but last) as we can picture 
go no farther for evidence that that carriage is | of the Tree of Life: with its cheerful quiet that is 
occupied by selfish snobs. a little foretaste of the perfect Rest which shall last 

Young children have Michael Scott’s Familiar | for ever. It is very nearly time to go back to work : 
Spirit to find employment for, just as much as | but we shall cherish this remembrance of the place ; 




















their seniors. Who does not yet remember the | and so it will be green and sunshiny through winter 
horrible feeling which you expressed when a child | days. 4. kK. HB 
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SIXTH EVENING.—THE 


Arter a night of storm, in which our Lord dis- 
played his power as the King of Nature, by stilling 
|| the winds and the waves, so that there was a great 
|| edlm, He landed on the shore of the inland sea of 
|| Tiberias, there to manifest his power as the Lord 
|| of the human spirit and the King of grace, by 
|| giving peace to the tempest-tossed soul of a miser- 
able man. 

On landing He was immediately met by one who 
|| seemed scarcely human. His body was bronzed by 
|| gummer’s heat, emaciated by hunger, and bleeding 
| from self-inflicted torture. His eyes were fierce 
| and fiery, his hair loig and matted, and there 
| hung around him a savage wildness which at once 
i inspired fear and pity. His dwelling was among 

the caves of the dead. There he might be seen 

i prowling by day like a wild beast, and there he 
| might be heard howling by night; and how he lived 
|| was known alone to Him who feeds the beasts of 
|| the desert ! 
Such was the strange being who met Jesus Christ. 
| And what a meeting it was! The contrast between 
|| the rugged shore and the calm sea was not 80 
|| striking as that between the wild Demoniac and 
the calm and peaceful Son of God. This was a 
meeting of the representatives of two different 
kingdoms—the kingdom of darkness and that of 
| light; of hate, and of love; of evil, and of good; 
|| of misery, and of peace. 

The Gadarene knew who Jesus Christ was, yet, 
full of terror, he cried—‘‘ What have I to do with 
|| thee?” and implored him to depart. But the Lord 
|| had to do with him, and would not therefore depart, 
|| but commanded the demons to depart, and they did 
|| 80; and then the wild man came to his right mind, 
|| and sat clothed at the feet of his deliverer meek 
|| and calm as a weaned child. He who asked Christ 
|| to depart now prayed to be allowed to follow Him. 
His prayer was refused ; but he was sent back to 
Decapolis with these words :—‘‘Go to thine own 
house, and show what things the Lord hath done 
for thee, and how He hath had compassion upon 
thee.” And he did so, and eventually proclaimed 
the glad tidings to the whole city. 

Such are the leading facts of the marvellous 
history which I have selected as the subject of my 
address, and which, by God’s blessing, I trust will 
prove instructive, both as revealing the nature of 
sin and its remedy, and also those duties towards 
others which become us for whom the Lord has 
done such great things. 

I notice briefly that we have in this man’s his- 
tory a most instructive evidence of the capacity 
of an immortal being to sink into the depths of 
sin and misery. For we have here no speculative 
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question of future sin and suffering in another 
world, but the fact of misery in this present world ; 
and that, too, from the influence of evil. Unfallen 
beings in some distant world of purity and bliss, as 
yet unsullied by the stain of sin, and whose history 
has been as yet unmarked by the departure of one 
prodigal from God as his Father, or by the rebellion 
of one subject against Him as the King—such 
holy and happy beings might indeed reject as a 
mere terrible creation of the imagination, as one 
not representing a possible reality, the thought 
of any other world containing any persons who 
could become wicked and miserable, even for a day, 
under the benign and loving government of their 
God. Would not God’s almighty power prevent such 
a calamity, or his boundless love provide against it, 
or his inexhaustible wisdom contrive innumerable 
expedients to render it impossible? They might 
imagine so, but how different isit withus! For here 
is an immortal being, created after God’s image, 
whose chief end is to glorify Him, and enjoy Him 
for ever; here he is in this fair world which was 
declared by God to be very good ; here, in the very 
presence of Jesus Christ, and of his holy apostles ; 
here in such sin and misery that his only prayer to 
the Son of God is, ‘‘ Depart from me,” and his only 
emotion one of dread terror—‘‘Art thou come to 
torment me?” And, alas! this, in its essential 
features, is not an exceptional case, but one of 
many. O, dread mystery of evil !—but O, stern 
fact! Well, indeed, may sin terrify us; and well 
may the thought suggest itself to us on beholding a 
spectacle like this, that if such be the devil’s service 
and wages in this world over which Christ reigns, 
and on which He bestows his blessing, what must 
sin and suffering be in the world to come, where 
the sinner is left to himself ? 

I admit that there were peculiarities in the De- 
moniac, which to some extent put his history 
beyond the limits of ordinary experience. Still 
his conviction that he was possessed by demons was 
not a delusion. It is clearly and unquestionably 
the intention of the narrative to teach this as a 
fact, however inexplicable and mysterious. Those 
evil spirits had a distinct and personal existence, 
for they spoke to Christ through the man ; the 
truthful Christ replied to them; at their own 
request He sent them into the swine ; and, as a sign 
of the reality of this transaction, the swine rushed 
down a steep place into the sea. On the other hand, 
who those demons were ; what was the condition of 
their existence ; how they could possibly enter into, 
possess, or leave a human body or soul; and how 
they could make either the instrument of their will 





—all this is utterly unknown to us, belonging as it 
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does to other spheres of spiritual being, of whose 
laws we know nothing. For the truth of the fact 
we rely solely upon the authority of one who knew 
the unseen world, and who cannot lie. But granting 
the peculiarities in the case of the Demoniac, and 
granting also that his peculiar form of spiritual evil 
may have passed away; yet it is more than probable 
that he and all others who were its slaves must 
have voluntarily yielded themselves to evil before 
they were led captive according to the will of such 
spirits, and that at no time were they such slaves 
as to be without responsibility, in consenting to a 
power and in yielding themselves to a will which 
can work only in the children of disobedience. Be 
these things, however, as they may, we have a 
fearful illustration here of the desperate condition 
of all sinners, and the necessity of their deliverance 
being effected by a supernatural power—even the 
power of the loving Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

But we must examine this revelation of evil in 
a human soul a little closer. And if we do so, I 
think we shall discern in this man, not, as I have 
said, a rare and exceptional case—not a being coming 
to us from another sphere beyond that of our own 
every-day experience—not a wild and irresponsible 
maniac, who has nothing in common with ourselves, 
whose state suggests to us no warning, and teaches 
us no practical lesson—but, on the contrary, one in 
whom we may easily discern the most dreadful of 
all spectacles—humanity, without love to God or 
man! 


Looking at this man as a type of humanity 
without God, I do not see any very wide gulf 
separating him in spirit from many a case of evil, 


even in this world. As we read statistics of crime, 
and glance our eye over the many thousands who are 
|| every year ranked among criminals, we forget that 
each figure there represents an immortal being, with 
soul, body, and spirit like ourselves. Such persons 
being ‘‘out of sight,” become too often ‘‘out of 
mind.” The thick walls of our jails and peni- 
tentiaries shut out the spectacle of their sin and 
misery, or the great ocean rolls between us and 
them, until they are to us as if they were not. 
What care we, except on selfish grounds, what be- 
comes of them? The colonies cry, ‘‘ Do not send 
them here!” and we echo back the cry. 
we see the inner spirits of those men and women, 
and enter those human catacombs, would we not 
discover as vile lusts, ferocious passions, devilish 
wiles, determined wickedness—as great slavery to 
evil, as great a mystery of iniquity, as desperate 
a condition of depravity, as was revealed in the 
Gadarene Demoniac? Oh! what an evil spirit among 
the tombs is even one wicked soul! For here lie 
passions foul and corrupt; young feelings long ago 
dead ; hopes lost; talents buried ; with conscience 
tormenting it day and night, and with no prayer to 
jod but, ‘‘ Depart from me; torment me not before 
my time!” One of the most common spectacles, 
alas! in our country, that of drunkenness, is itself 
‘old embodiment, almost, of this form of evil. 





But could | 





See the drunkard flying from his home, snapping 
asunder every chain that would bind him, whether 
of worldly prudence, tender affection, or solemn 
warning; see him wandering by day, bruised, 
bleeding, and naked; hear him howling like a 
demon by night ; behold him a terror to the wife 
of his bosom, and to the children who call him 
father; and in this see, in a Christian land, a 
picture of sin and misery more affecting, because 
more inexcusable, than that of the Gadarene Demo- 
niac among the tombs. 

And must we not bring this evil in humanity still 
nearer ourselves? It seems, indeed, extravagant 
and exaggerated to compare people called respect- 
able and respected, with such a man as this. It 
looks at first sight as outrageous as if we were to 
classify the society of this country with that of 
savage lands. It surely cannot be that that fair 
woman, for example, the admired of intellect 
and rank; or that king surrounded by flattering 
courtiers; or that industrious farmer, with his 
quiet and peaceful country life and labour; or 
that man of luxury and social enjoyment; or that 
minister preaching the Gospel and converting 
sinners ;—it surely cannot be that such persons 
as those can ever come to this, and before God 
be as lost and miserable as this Demoniac? Yet, | 
worse it was with the fair and fascinating Herodias 
and her daughter; worse with the ‘‘fool” whose 
soul was suddenly summoned from his barns and 
selfish ease to the presence of God; worse with 
‘** Dives” of the sumptuous fare, the purple and fine 
linen; worst of all with Judas, the disciple and 
preacher, who stood that very day beside Christ 
when He cast the evil spirit out of the Gadarene. 
And infinitely worse it will be with any of us who 
live and die without God. 

Now what was essentially wrong in this man? 
It was his wrong mind. He was delivered from 
that by being brought to “‘his right mind.” And 
if a man’s heart is wrong; if he is not reconciled 
to God ; if he is not at peace with Him ;—if he is 
yet under the government of self ; and if this self is 
his end and his rule, then what matters it whether 
his disease be covered with a ragged or a silken 
garment ?—for the disease is there! What matters 
it whether the leprosy is as yet but a small white 
spot on him, or is broken out in a hideous and loath- 
some form over his whole body ?—the leprosy is 
there! Men judge by outward appearances, but 
God goes deeper dowm and judges the heart; and 
that heart, if it has not received the grace of God, 
is to itself deceitful, and to God desperately wicked. 
While we therefore look upon this miserable Gada- 
rene Demoniac, let us see in him, to what we must 
come, unless the Lord Jesus Christ casts our sin out 
and brings us into a right mind. 

Before we consider what Jesus did to this man, 
observe still more closely and carefully his despe- 
rate condition. His friends tried to bind him with 
chains; but all in vain. He broke them asunder 
and was off to the tombs, separating himself from 
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every tie, and becoming a terror to all who passed 
that way. This pictures very vividly the many 
attempts made by men without the assistance of 
God to overcome evil, either in the individual or in 
society. It illustrates the vanity of every attempt 


|| by mere outward power to subdue human cor- 


ruption. Many are the chains which we may cast 


|| around the spirit—such as those of prudence, 


domestic happiness, education, labour, law, police, 


punishment and bondage, before we try the scaffold. 





Much may thus be done, no doubt, to keep vice 
|| and crime from encroaching on the liberty and 
|| enjoyment of others; much to keep both within 
|| respectable bounds. But while it may be ques- 
|| tioned whether these chains can in any case prevent 
| sin from passing into crime, in no case can they 
convert the soul from self-idolatry to the worship 
| and obedience of the living God. They may bind 
the man, but they cannot change him ; they may 
chain the demon of evil, but they cannot cast him 
| out, or ever impart the right state of mind instead 
| of the wrong. Jesus alone has the power and autho- 
| rity to do this. ‘* There is none other name given 
| under heaven whereby man can be saved.” He 
| alone who is stronger than ‘‘the strong man” can 
| enter our hearts and keep possession of them, filling 
them with His own holiness and peace. 


Let us now look at the meeting of the Demoniac 
| with the Saviour. It was verily a crisis in the sad 
| life of this miserable man. He met Jesus indeed 

with a prayer ; but with what a prayer of ignorance 
| and of agony ! 

The inner conflict in this man’s spirit on meeting 
Jesus represents the struggle in many a heart, 
during a similar crisis in its history. When, for 
|| example, the Saviour comes in all the majesty of 
his divine authority, with all the grace and loveli- 
|| ness of divine clemency, to deliver the sinner from 
|| evil and from misery, his cry often is, ‘“‘ Torment 
'| me not.” He does not see in Jesus a giver, but a 
taker-away,—not a restorer, but a robber of happi- 
|| ness,x—not a deliverer, but an executioner. The 
covetous man cries, ‘* Torment me not” by taking 
away, or by bidding me give thee any of my gold; 
the sensualist ‘‘Torment me not” by commanding 
me to deny my passions; the self-willed, the proud, 
the vain, the ambitious, in one word, the self- 
indulgent, cry, ‘Torment us not” by coming to us 
with thy cross and burial. And is this our welcome 
to Him who left Heaven to bring us there—who 
took on Him the form of a servant to make us sons 
of God—who agonised and died on the cross to have 
the joy of giving us eternal life? Alas! men speak 
of Him as if He were the demon who came to tor- 
ment their souls, and as if the demon of sin was 
their friend who delivered them from unreasonable 
tyrants and set them free in the liberty of evil. It 
may indeed be true that, in so far as feeling and 
desire go, we have had little to do with Jesus. How 
often have we separated ourselves from Him! We 
are proud to confess that we have to do with 














business, with riches, with rank, with fashion, with 
science, with literature ; but in our unbelief we say 
to Jesus Christ, ‘‘ What have I to do with thee?” 
We say this because we are selfish and ignorant 
sinners, poor and needy, blind and naked, yet 
knowing it not, but thinking we are rich and 
increased in goods, and have need of nothing. 
Nevertheless our Lord, because He is love and will 
not deny Himself, will not therefore deny even us. 
He has, blessed be God, to do with us. He has done 
a great work for us, and He will do a greater work 
in us, and prove his right to us, and so change us, 
that it will be our dignity, our highest honour, 
our peace and joy, to have to do with Him now and 
for ever. Thus did He prove his love towards the 
Gadarene, for He cast the demons out of him. 

Observe the effects of this great act of love on 
the hitherto miserable Demoniac. What outward 
force failed to accomplish, inward principle effected. 
Once the right mind came, everything else came 
right. The man became attached to Christ. He 
saw and recognised Him as a Saviour; he clung to 
Him, and wished always to be with Him, and was 
at peace with himself and with others. He was 
also brought into fellowship with the disciples and 
the Church of Christ. ‘The enemies of Christ more- 
over were influenced by him, for they could not 
deny the fact of his marvellous conversion. They 
gathered around him and gazed on him. What! 
is this he who lived among the tombs? Is this the 
man who used to terrify us? Is this the naked, 
wild Demoniac who now sits clothed at the feet of 
Jesus?—It is he! and they had never seen such a 
sight before. His outward physical condition was 
also changed—‘‘ he sat clothed.” Outward decency 
was the effect and sign of inward reformation. 

Such is the spectacle presented to us by this con- 
vert ; and such will be the results, more or less, in 
every case where a soul is truly brought to the 
knowledge and love of God in Jesus Christ. 
Terror for Christ will give place to love. Peace 
will reign in the heart from faith in the love of 
God reconciled through 4 crucified Saviour. The 
heart will be drawn not only to Jesus, but to his 
disciples. Old and careless friends will see the 
difference in tastes, habits, and that whole some- 
thing, which makes up a man’s changed character 
and ways. If the wrong mind moreover tends to 
degrade a man outwardly, the right mind tends to 
elevate him. Industry, prudence, decency, follow 
the conviction that he belongs to Christ, and that 
he ought therefore ‘‘to glorify Him in soul and 
body which are his.” This, and this alone, is the 
true radical reform, which proceeds from within 
outwards. Other things may help this, but this is 
the thing itself. 

Notice, further, that when Jesus cast out the 
demon, the Gadarene prayed that he might be 
allowed to follow Him. Strange to say, this 
prayer offered up by a true disciple was the only 
one which Jesus did not answer in the way re- 
quested. The demons, for example, prayed that 
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they might be permitted to enter the swine, and | 
their prayer was granted. The Gadarenes prayed 
that Jesus might depart from their coasts, and 
their prayer was also granted. But when this his 
redeemed servant asked to be allowed to follow 
Him, his prayer was refused. Ah, brethren! some 
prayers may be answered in judgment, and some 
refused in mercy; yet those which seem to us un- 
answered are really answered in a better, though in 
a different, form from that which the petitioner 
imagined ; the Lord thus doing more than he could 
ask or think. Thus, if we ask, in a right spirit, 
though a mistaken judgment, for a serpent when 
we require a fish, or a stone when we really need 
bread, the Lord will answer our requests according 
to the spirit by refusing them according to the 
letter, and by giving us the bread and the fish, not 
|| the stone and the serpent. 

| But let us inquire why this man asked to be 
allowed to follow Jesus. 

It may have been from personal love ; in order 
to be always with his Deliverer,—to see his face, 
to hear his words, and to enjoy his fellowship. 
Well, all this he will one day be able to do; but, 
in the meantime, his love to God must be evidenced 
in another form, that is, by his doing missionary work 
in his own family. 

Or, again, the prayer may have been offered from 
a trembling fear lest those dreadful demons of the 
olden time should return, with the departure of 
Jesus. But the Gadarene need fear no evil; for 


the power and grace which cast them out will keep 


them out. The Lord Himself, though absent in the 
flesh, will be ever present with him, through his 
Spirit. 

Or, finally, his prayer may have been offered from 
shame for his fellow-countrymen, who had asked 
the Lord of life and of peace to depart and leave 
their coasts. These men, possessed by the demon 
of selfishness, lamented the loss of their swine more 
than they rejoiced over the gain of a brother. It was 
natural enough therefore that this man should wish 
to leave such uncongenial society. Yet the worse 
the people of Decapolis were, the more they re- 
quired a missionary: and, accordingly, if the Lord 





will depart from them in judgment, yet in the 
midst of judgment He will remember merey, by | 


giving them as a missionary to save their souls the 
man whom He had Himself saved, and who was 
no longer a terror to them. No one was certain} y 
better qualified to show what great things the Lord 
had done. And so Jesus says, ‘‘Go to thy friends,” 
or as it is expressed in another Gospel, ‘‘Go to || 
thine own house and show what great things the 
Lord hath done for thee.” 

We read that he did so. And what a missionary 
he would be! He had friends who once felt tenderly || 
towards him, but whom he had long estranged by || 
his ungodly ways; he may have had a father and a || 
mother who had spent many a sleepless night || 
thinking of their poor prodigal, especially when || 
the storm was loud, and he was alone with the || 
demons among the tombs. He may have had a 
wife, who thought, with burning tears, of her }| 
husband, who once, and perhaps still was, the love || 
of her heart. He may have had children, to whom |! 
their father had been a terror and a mystery as || 
they gathered around their mother’s knee like || 
scared birds when they heard his voice and his || 
steps coming near the door. To be the acquaint- || 
ance, the parents, the wife, or the children of | 
a demon-possessed man—how dreadful was the || 
thought! He has dragged them all with him into || 
the abyss, and tormented them through his sin. In || 
vain they have tried to bind him with chains. 
Many a painful struggle to do so has that house || 
witnessed. Upon its walls the chains are perhaps || 
still hanging, with the thought of their beimg used || 
again and with better hopes of success. Now, || 
however, since the man has met Jesus, these chains || 
are no longer required. The friend, son, brother, 
husband, father, returns ; his face calm as an inland || 
sea, and shining as if he were fresh from Tabor’s || 
hill. His mother can see in his eyes those of her 
child again, yet more innocent and beautiful; the 
wife can discern the old familiar look of earthly 
love transfigured into heavenly grace ; the children 
can climb his knees and kiss his face, still marked 
by the sears of the old battles among the tombs, 
yet full of love that casteth out fear, and whose 
every look and word is to their young hearts 
refreshing as the dew of Hermon. 

O, blessed Jesus! what a light and glory art 
Thou in the heart and in the home! ’ 


(To be continued.) 


















































KEEPING UP THE FIRE. 





interest often attaching to this simple thing ? 


bed in the long, dim ward, has its sick and suffering 
inmate, to whom sleep is the most precious of medi- 


cines. ‘Two or three of them, who have been tossing | 


about for hours in feverish misery or racking pain, 
have at length just sank into their first sleep. It is 
|| two o’clock, and the fires are all in a poor state. 
|| Whilst you have been slipping about from bed to 
bed, from one uneasy patient to another—altering 





this one’s pillows, giving that one a drink, filling a | 


hot-water bottle for this one who suddenly com- 
plains of a creeping chill, fetching extra blankets for 
that other in a like condition ‘‘ who can’t get warm, 
nurse, nohow,”’ giving the sleeping-draught that 
|| was ordered ‘‘ for patient in No. 12, if he could not 
get to sleep by about midnight,” renewing fomenta- 
|| tions and evaporating lotions, and doing all the 
manifold little offices of the sick-room—the fires 
have waxed hollow in the middle, and caked at the 
|| top, and the temperature of. the room warns you 
|| that they must be speedily made up again. 

It may sound absurd to those who have never 
|| happened to do night-nursing in a hospital ward, 
|| but after the monotonous and often more or less 
|| painful duties at the bedsides of your suffering 
|| patients, there is a relief and a pleasant excitement 
|| about this making up of the fires, which is as good 
|| a8 a cup of coffee to a night-nurse. 

You arm yourself with a stout, short, round 
|| stick, and with all the stealthiness of a burglar you 
set to work to break up the heavy top-crust of 
| coal. It is a long job, this prelimimary breaking 
up of the crust. What is the work of a mimute, or 
less, when you are free to go at the coals—bang, 
bang, crash—with the poker, simply putting forth 
the rude strength of your right arm without any 
consideration or exercise of thought, becomes, under 


operation—scientific in its application of leverages, 
artistic in its nice adjustment of strength, and in 
the quickness and fearlessness of finger required to 
'| catch the falling splinters of hot coal, and toss them 
back lightly yet securely into the grate. Then 
there is the careful building up with fresh fuel, and 
all the interesting risk of an unlooked for col- 
lapse at the foundations of the edifice, entailing 
a fall of knobby, noisy coals upon the hearth, or, 
worse still, upon the ringing iron of the fender. 
One fire thus dealt with, you have still to run the 
gauntlet with the others in due succession, observing 
the same burglarions quietude, however extensive 
the mending and making up they may require. Not 





the circumstances I speak of, a slow but interesting | 





| 





KEEPING UP THE FIRE! 


KEEPING up the fire !—a simple thing enough. | and I can positively aver from frequent and temper- 
And yet what good nurse does not know the keen trying experience, that at no other time through all 


the twenty-four hours, and in no other place, do 


Keeping it up im the dark, chill silence of a | fires so obstinately refuse to be quickly and plea- 
winter’s night, for instance, when each white-quilted | santly re-lit, or do sticks crackle, and sputter, and 


snap with such startling demonstrativeness, as 
during the small hours of the night in a sick ward. 

At length, however, your task is accomplished. 
The dancing flames leap up cheerfully out of their 
black prison, and warm light reddens and glows 
through the room. You glance round carefully, 
—‘‘Anybody awoke?”—No. And the gleam on 
the floor and the walls is reflected by a mental 
glow of triumph in the nurse’s heart. You set 
on your kettles full of water, ready for any em- 
ergency — also your own private biggin of strong 
coffee—and sit down beside the pleasantest fire, or 
else the fire nearest to the worst patient, with 
infinite content and satisfaction. Your poor sick 
children—(and it is to be remarked that the big- 
gest and oldest, and roughest ruffian is the good 
nurse’s ‘‘poor sick child” for the time being, 
while he is under her care, weak and suffering,— 
and very grateful, good children I have always 
found them under kind treatment ;)—your poor 
sick children, then, are all safely asleep. For a 
little while, at least, -they are calm and happy, and 
you feel that you may be happy, too. It is an 
oasis in the desert !—a white stone hour ! 

It must be confessed, however, that this glow 
of excitement does not last long. By the time 
three o’clock sounds faintly from the distant church- 
tower, the weird solemnity of night-nursing has 
crept over you again,—and very weird it is to a 
mind at all imaginative and sensitive. Happily the 
general run of night-nurses are neither. The long 
rows of white beds, each with a thin, haggard 
face upon the pillow, look ghastly and spectral in 
the dim, turned-down gaslight. Each bed has been 
in its turn—may soon be again—a death-bed. You 
grow nervous as you think of it—as you remember 
the sudden going out of many a flickering life 
which you have seen there. And you creep round 
tothe beds, where lie the most critical cases, with 
a shuddering misgiving that you may find the 
feeble breath stopped, and the faint pulse still, 
and yourself alone, in the dead, still night-watch, 
face to face with the King of Terrors. 

You go back to your seat and listen with an 
anxious heart for any faint call of need through 
the dead silence of the room. A little mouse 
gnawing at a stale remnant of bread in a far-off 
locker, makes you start up restlessly ; an adven- 
turous black-beetle, who has attempted to scale 
too high and shimy a ledge and falls back upon the 
floor with a wee, faint thud, makes your pulse beat 


anfrequently one will have gone out altogether; | quickly. Then all grows still again—deathly still 
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—and you hear the quarter past three, and the 
half-past three sound out, while nothing breaks the 
stillness of the ward. 

I think it is mostly about this time that the 
temptation of unlawful sleep most fiercely assails 
the solitary night-nurse. I am speaking of conscien- 
tious ones. Those who are not so, settle themselves 
eomfortably for their ‘‘forty winks,” and more, 
ere yet midnight has passed, without the least 
attempt at resistance, or the least twinge of com- 
punction. But, even for the conscientious, there is 
something strongly—at times almost irresistibly— 
somniferous in the stillness, the dim light, the 
warmth of the room, and, above all, in the mono- 
tonous ticking of the clock. I have never won- 
dered, since then, at the magical effect of the 
mother’s low lullaby and accompanying tap, tap, 
of the foot upon the floor, in hushing off wakeful 
babies. 

Then, just when you are struggling drearily with 
your persistently falling eyelids, and when, even 
with the eyes open, the brain is lapsing into a 
demi-semi-comatose state, the peculiar pat-pat of 
naked feet will perhaps be heard crossing over 
the floor behind your back. You look round: a 
tall, gaunt, white-garmented figure is walking un- 
steadily toward you, with wide open eyes looking 
at nothing in particular. It is the poor cabman 
who was knocked off his box in a street-row last 
week, and came in with a rather badly cut head. 
He has got erysipelas in it now, and does not 
always know where he is, or what he is doing, and 
has an irresistible propensity for getting out of 
bed. You thought he was safe asleep for the 
night, and now he has turned up again on your 
hands, poor fellow! deliriously anxious to be allowed 
to put on his clothes, and sit up by the fire. He 
must be kindly and cannily coaxed back into bed, 
coaxed to stay there, and if possible coaxed to sleep 
again. Well, at all events he has dispelled your 
own inclination to sleep, and you are broad awake 
now, and with plenty to do for the next two or three 
hours. 

Nevertheless, you are in nowise sorry when the 
newly-risen day-nurse comes in, active and bustling, 
and pulls up the blinds with a slap, and pokes up 
the fires with a cheerful disregard of noise, and 
says in a fresh, out-spoken voice, ‘‘Good morning, 
patients,” to anyone who may chance to be awake 
to hear her. One is, it is true, uncomfortably 
conscious of wearing a battered and unkempt as- 
pect, of having heavy eyes, and pallid cheeks, 
rumpled attire, and disordered hair ; which must, 
one is aware, contrast disadvantageously with her 
trim, newly arranged get-up, neat braids, jaunty 
cap, and freshly washed, shining face. And one 
dimly wonders whether owls have sensations at all 
analogous to your own when they hear the lark’s 
first burst of merry song. But thoughts of break- 
fast soon to come, and a bath and toilet soon to 
follow, sustain one under this last—and least— 
trial of night nursing; and you very contentedly 





hide away your invaluable stick-poker in some safe | 
recess, until such time as the duty of keeping up 

the fire shall again devolve upon your solitary | 
shoulders, and solace yourself with the afore-men- | 
tioned creature comforts. 

One night in especial of keeping up the fire | 
stands out in my remembrance, pre-eminent above 
the rest. Christmas day was but just passed, and | 
it had been bitter, chilling weather ever since, with || 
a keen and hungry wind stealing noiselessly but 
cruelly down from the north-east, when in the 
middle of the long winter evening—about seven, I 
think—a tall man in a working dress was ushered 
by the Hospital porter into the children’s ward, || 
with the brief words, ' addressed to myself,—‘A | 
burn case, ma’am.” 

In the tall stranger’s arms, huddled hastily up || 
in a single thin blanket, was a little girl of some 
seven years of age, with one of the most beautiful | 
faces that I ever remember to have seen. It was 
not only that the little round face was delicately 
fashioned, and fairly tinted, and lighted up by sin- | 
gularly large, deep violet eyes ; it was the great | 
loveliness of a beautiful soul shining very clearly | 
through the garment of the body, that attracted 
and riveted the admiration. \| 

She was quickly placed on a bed close to the fire, || 
and while we hurried to do all that was suitable || 
for her case, the man who brought her—no relative, || 
but only a kindly neighbour—told us the history of | 
the accident.’ A simple story, and very like that of | 
most of the burnt children brought to us. She had 
been left alone for a few hours in charge of her | 
year-old baby-brother, while her mother was out at | 
work, and in trying to reach down a toy for him 
from off the high chimney-piece, her little pinafore 
had been flouted out in front by the draught of the 
fire, and, touching the flame, had instantly blazed 
up. Her face had altogether escaped, but there 
was an extensive though not very deep burn over 
the greater part of the chest, the left shoulder, and 
both arms. 

Never was a more patient little thing put into 
our hands. Quickly and tenderly as you may 
dress a burn, yet the removal of the clothes and 
the first application of the dressings necessarily 
give a frightful amount of pain ; but not a murmur 
nor an impatient word escaped little Annie; nota 
single restless or perverse gesture hindered our pro- 
ceedings. Her whole little mind seemed fixed upon |} 
her mother and her brother. ‘‘ My baby is quite 
safe—baby quite safe,” were the first words she 
said, in a half-bewildered way. After a little she 
seemed to collect her dazed senses and scattered 
thought somewhat, and spoke again in a soft, plead- 
ing tone, ‘‘ Please somebody tell mother that dear 
baby is quite safe.” And again, “I set baby on 
the floor safe in the middle of the room, and he 
isn’t hurt a bit.” And presently, “ Please don’t let 
mother be frightened. Oh, I’m so glad baby’s 
safe.” 

Only just at the last, as I was wrapping on the 
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a moment, and, with a convulsive sob and shiver, 
'| suffering, ‘Oh, I’m so cold. Put me into bed.” 


|| we heaped her with hot blankets, surrounded her 


|| could not rally from the shock of the burn, suc- 


|| frosty wind. 
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final piece of wool, did her fortitude break down for 


she suddenly cried out, in a sharp, bitter tone of 





Poor little gentle lassie! We put her into bed, 
| with hot bottles and hot bricks, and gave her, with 
due caution; such stimulants, remedies, and nourish- 
| ment as were prescribed by medical authority. 
| But that deadly chill was not to be conquered. 
Stone-cold were her little bare feet and hands when 
| she was brought in, and stone-cold they remained, 
| in spite of all our efforts—warming externally as a 
| stone might by much application of outward heat, 
but never responding with any return of their own 
internal, vital warmth. The little fragile frame 





ceeded by that chill transit through the cruel, 


After a while her mother, who had been fetched 


from her work, came in. But Annie did not know 


|| her; she was already wandering, and unconscious | 


|| came home,” or “ hotting the water to wash baby- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





thoughts seemed tending onward to the land 
whither she was hastening. Never,—if I may use 
the expression, albeit it sound somewhat strange,— 
| never was sweeter or more touching delirious talk 
| than our little Annie’s. Fragments of childish 
hymns, broken by recollections of childish duties, 
such as ‘‘sweeping up the hearth before mother 


of external things. And in her wanderings all her | 


| brother with,”—sudden gushes of childish tender- 
ness for her pet kitten,—sudden gleams of childish | 
| mirth over some remembered ‘fun with Nelly ;” 
_ all strangely mingled up with scraps of prayer, and 
| broken words of awe and worship, too deep to be 
called childish. At times all this was merged in 
the overwhelming sensations of pain and bodily 
anguish. But for these she had no words; only 
wails and sobs and moans, and shakings of the | 
| little weak head, and restless shiftings to and fro, 
| most pitiful to see and hear. 
And so the long night wore out, and the next 
| morning, and the brief winter afternoon. Then 





| came achange. The quick rambling talk sank into 

| inarticulate murmurs, the white eyelids drooped | 
languidly over the bright, restless eyes, and a | 

| heavy sleep stole over her. I had sat up with her | 

| on the preceding night, keeping up to a warm and 

| ruddy glow the fire that was so much needed by | 

| the chilled and suffering child, and striving,—alas! 

| 





striving vainly,—to keep up also that more precious 
fire of human life within her little frame. Slowly 
and surely that fire had died down despite our | 
best efforts, and it was quite without hope of 
recovering her that I took up my second night’s | 
watch at her side. But I had seen enough to be | 
quite sure that in this one case at least the pagan | 
saying might be used in a Christian sense, ‘‘ Whom | 
the gods love die young.” For little Annie 
was very poor and very beautiful,—sure to be 
exposed to much temptation if she lived,—very 
open, with that self-sacrificing, loving nature of 
hers, to much suffering ; and now she was so pure 
and holy, and soon to be as happy, as those Holy 
Innocents whose annual day of commemoration, by 
a singular coincidence, had just come round. 

A brief watch was mine that night. For just as 


| midnight sounded Annie started from the heavy 
| sleep in which she had lain motionless for some 


seven or eight hours,—started suddenly, as a person | 


| does who is roused by hearing some unexpected | 


voice speaking close to them. 

Did she indeed hear an actual call? Who shall 
say? I shall always cling to the belief that she 
did. But all that I know is, that after the first 


| Start of her sudden waking, she slightly raised her | 


little head from the pillow, and looked up full and 
clear, with no trace of delirium, no trace of coma, || 
in those beautiful blue eyes; and so, gazing upwards || 
with a strange, wistful intensity, she smiled a 
smile of unearthly joy and ecstacy, such as I never || 
saw on any other face. It lasted but a few mo- || 
ments; then the eyelids drooped again, and the |! 
little head sank back heavily, and the light for || 
ever passed out of the half-closed eyes. But that || 
strangely radiant smile lingered about the lips all 
night, making me say, whenever I looked at the || 
sweet, still figure, ‘‘Surely the angels,—aye, and 


| another more awful and more holy Presence,—have || 


been very near us to-night in this little, bare-walled, | 
humble sick-ward.” 
I have seen many deaths before and since,—most | 
of them calm, many of them happy,—but never || 
one like this. And I never watch now by night, || 
keeping up the fire, but my thoughts stray back || 
lovingly and tenderly to my little Annie Anderson, | 
and to the bleak December night when I sat by her || 
bedside in the ruddy fire-glow, and seemed for a || 
moment to look, with her, straight ‘up into the 
opening gates of Heaven. 
F. E. WILSON, 
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THE LATE SAMUEL FLETCHER, ESQ, 
OF BROOMFIELD, NEAR MANCHESTER. 


Ir the man who has endowed hospitals or 
churches with the hoards he could no longer use, 
deserves to be remembered, assuredly he ought 
not to be forgotten who, during his lifetime, has 


lavished as much on similar objects, though not | 


in one lump. Indeed, the former has often litle 
claim to the gratitude of posterity ; for, could he 
have continued to enjoy his wealth, he would not 
have given it away. He gives it to the strong 
robber, Death, in no other sense than the traveller 
gives his purse to the highwayman. In any case, 
he who gives to charity only on his deathbed, may 
be said (to use old Fuller's words) to be rather 
** liberal of that which is another man’s, than of his 
own ;” he but gives what he cannot himself longer 
possess, and, by retaining it to the last moment, 
seems to show that he would have kept it to the 
period of Methuselah’s longevity (or still longer) if 
he could. 

And even where there is no reason to doubt the 
charitable feelings and purposes of a man who gives 
with ‘‘the dead hand,” it may at least be said that 
he has not only deferred the good he might have 
done, and forgotten the maxim, “ Bis dat qui cito 
dat,” but robbed himself of one of the sweetest 
rewards and most pleasant spectacles that wait on 
benevolence—the recompense of conscious self- 
sacrifice for the good of others, and the sight of the 
happiness it has conferred. 

Nor is the inferiority of this mode of giving less 
seen in other respects; no sympathy can be ex- 
pressed by him who gives, no gratitude expressed 
by those who receive, the gifts of ‘‘the dead hand.” 
They seem rather to fall from its involuntarily 
relaxing grasp than to be spontaneously surren- 
dered. Those from the ‘‘living” hand are warmed 
with its life, and, as it freely scatters its gifts, 
accompanies them with looks of love and tears of 


pity, scarcely less precious to the reccivers than the | 


gifts themselves. 

The contrast between the living John Howard, 
bending over the captives in the dungeon, with the 
soul of compassion in his eyes and on his lips, and 
the same John Howard in a marble effigy, shadows 
forth the difference between the ‘‘living” and the 
‘*dead ” hand ; and if he who gives to charity what 
he can no longer enjoy, does well, he who gives it 
in his lifetime (supposing he can equally well afford 
it), does better. 

The late Samuel Fletcher, Esq., of Broomfield, 
near Manchester—one of the ‘‘ merchant princes ” 
of that great city—whose name ean be strange to 
few of those who direct the great religious and 
philanthropic organisations of our day, was one of 
those men whose delight it is to be their own 
almoners ; and, certainly, if the preceding observa- 
tions be correct, he has as strong claims to a niche 


in the memories of his countrymen as those who 
| have made themselves conspicuous by leaving a 
| splendid fortune to endow a hospital or a college, 
| or by any similar act of a posthumous charity. 
It is well known to us that during his long and 
useful life, his benefactions, which through many 
years he sowed broadcast,—with a most liberal 
hand, though with great judgment, —over the whole 
field of benevolent enterprise, amounted to little, if |{ 
anything, short of a hundred thousand pounds. 

Many friends of this excellent man have ex- 
pressed a wish that some sketch of him shonld be || 
given to the public, not merely as a brief record of || 
his worth, but as suggestive of some useful lessons. || 
They have thought that the chief facts of his || 
history and character may be a profitable stady 
for many young men entering mercantile life ; espe- 
cially in this day, when the successful merchant 
occupies a far more important position, and exer- 
cises a far larger influence on society, than ever 
before. At all times, indeed, if his culture, his 
knowledge, and his worth, keep pace with his 
wealth, and he knows how to use that wealth as 
an instrument of good, he is one of the most 
enviable of mortals : he possesses, if he has but the 
inclination to do good on a large scale, the power || 
granted to few, of gratifying it. What other men 
can only wish he can execute. All that he has to 
do, is to ‘‘ devise liberal things,” and they are done, || 
He resembles the skilled landscape gardener who || 
not only has (to use a phrase of a certain writer on || 
the picturesque) ‘‘the prophetic eye of taste,” but 
can turn his ideal dreams into pleasing realities. 

It is from sharing the conviction that Mr. 
Fletcher’s character may afford to many a profit- 
able theme of contemplation, that the following 
brief sketch has been written. If it were merely || 
to blazon his name and virtues, one would hesitate : 
so alien was it from the nature of the man to court 
applause, so'little did he ‘let his left hand know || 
what his right hand did,” that it might be ques. 
tioned whether he would not prefer entire oblivion 
to anything like a public eulogy. But we owe it to 
ourselves not to forget those who deserve to be 
remembered ; and, as it is not possible to flatter 
the vanity or insult the modesty of those who are 
gone, so, if their lives can furnish inviting examples 
to those whom they leave behind, there seems no 
sufficient reason for silence. 

It would be foreign to the objects of this sketch 
however,—even if the space allotted to it did not 
forbid,—to give Mr. Fletcher’s biography in full 
No details, therefore, of his private or domestic 
life will be found im it, except such as may be 
necessary to illustrate the aspects of his character, 

as a Christian and a citizen, which may be most 
| profitably studied by young men. Among these 
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'| the man ”—was formed. 
i He was born at Compton, near Wolverhampton, 


must be reckoned a few particulars of his youthful | her the Bible or some religious work. If haply, on 
days, that the reader may see under what circum- my way from leading the cows back to pasture, I 
|| stances and influences his early character—in which, | turned aside to join a game of play with the boys 
as the poetic paradox has it, the “‘boy is father to | on the green, I soon heard my mother’s shrill voice, 


| Summoning me back to the homestead. If 


other occupation failed, there was always some bed 


in Staffordshire, where his forefathers had lived for | in the garden to be weeded ; and the greater part 


| some generations on their own land. This property | of one midsummer vacation I spent in weeding a 


| was diminished by the extravagance of his grand- | field of seven acres of barley, overspread by the 
'| father, whose riot and whose penitence were 


‘| equally fatal to his children’s inheritance ; for, 
having wasted a good portion of the estate during 


wild mustard. Here, alone, and a mile from any 
house, the hours passed slowly away. Thus, 1 
never knew what it was to suffer from idle weari- 


| his life, he superstitiously sought to make amends | ness,” 


by bequeathing twenty acres to the Church at his 


At ten years of age he was sent to the Grammar 


| death. His father, the eldest of six sons, thanks to | School at Wolverhampton. Here he received the 
| the innate energy of his character, in some degree education which was usually given at the grammar 
| repaired the mischief the grandsire had done, and | schools of that day. As Compton was two miles from 
prevented the fortunes of the family from falling | the school,—where he had to make his appearance 


| lower. He was a man of great integrity and moral 
| worth, and brought up in respectability a large 
family of ten, of whom Samuel Fletcher was the 
| youngest but one. His mother was the danghter of 
| a Dissenting Minister at Dudley, of whose strong 
| sense, active domestic virtues, and sincere piety, he 
| ever retained the strongest impression; and to her 
| influence and companionship (as is plain from a 
| fragmentary notice of his early life, found among 
| his papers) he attributed a large share in the forma- 
| tion of his character. As his father was a Church- 
| man, and his mother had been brought up a Dis- 
|| senter, so Mr. Fletcher may be said to have 
| inherited some of the best qualities of both com- 
| munions, and certainly ever eviriced in after life a 
| spirit of conciliation, and a large-hearted tolerance of 
i ecclesiastical differences, which fancy might suppose 
prefigured by such an extraction. It would seem, 
} from the fragment just referred to, that this 
| “youngest but one” was a special favourite with 
| his mother; though, if so, she manifested her 
|| partiality in modes which, however intended for 
his good, showed a much higher appreciation of his 
| ultimate welfare than of his present inclinations ; 
| and the ready obedience which it is evident he 
| over yielded to her wishes, was a good augury of 
| his future character. He had well learned to 
| “bear,” and to bear with cheerfulness, ‘“‘the yoke 
_in his youth.” His good mother was one of those 
|| notable managers who believe that the cardinal vice 
of all youth is idleness, and that if all sin does not 
|| Consist in it, at least all sin will grow out of it; 
| and in that, perhaps, she was not far wrong. A 
|| Sentence or two in which he speaks of his mother’s 
| discipline, and the somewhat equivocal form which 
| his holidays assumed, will give some idea of the 
influences under which his youth was moulded. 
| He was little likely, it may be inferred, to be idle 
|| 10 after life. 
. “My mother,” he says, ‘‘was a most active, 
industrious woman. I never knew her unoccupied. 
When the active duties of the day were done, she 
took her knitting ia hand ; and on my return from 
School in the evening, she required me to read to 
a 








by seven o'clock, in all weathers and at all seasons, 
—it is pretty plain that the discipline at home for 
preventing ‘‘idleness” and forming hardy and indus- 
trious habits, must have been vigorously enforced 
by his school experience. He says, ‘‘The school- 
hours were from seven to nine, ten to twelve, and 
two to five ; and as I had two miles to walk, I had 
to leave home in the morning soon after six. This, 
in the winter season, was often felt a hardship, as 
the road was lonely, and led for some distance 
through a deep, dark hollow. I was generally one 


fire before the school commenced. My progress in 
classical learning was certainly not impeded by the 
fulness of my daily diet. A two miles’ walk and 
two hours’ study was a good preparation for break- 
fast, which consisted daily of a roll and a pat of 
butter. On returning home after school, I carried 
my Virgil under my arm, and learned my twenty 
lines of repetition on the way.” On arriving home 
he had his other lessons for the next day to prepare, 
while his indefatigable mother generally exacted 
some home-tasks by way of filling up the evening 
of the well-spent day. 

At the age of fourteen he was apprenticed at 
Wolverhampion, and a curious incident shows how 
early and strong was that desire for mental cul- 
ture and self-improvement which characterised him 
through life. There was one apartment allotted to 
the use of himself and two fellow-apprentices, 
where, when the business of the day was over, they 
adjourned to waste or use their leisure, as their 
several tastes dictated. While young Fletcher sat 
diligently reading, one of his companions was prac- 
tising on the French born, and the other might be 
heard sponting Shakspeare with loud voice and 
vehement gesticulation. This last gentleman be- 
came afterwards a comic actor of some celebrity: 
whether the youth who accompanied him on the 
French horn ever achieved any musical reputation, 
is not known; but it may be safely inferred that 
the quiet studies of their young companion, so per- 
severingly pursued, and amidst such hubbub, indi- 
cated a decided turn for the “‘ pursuit of knowledge 
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under difficulties,” and gave hope of his being some- 
thing in after life. 

In 1805, when twenty years of age, he came to 
Manchester, and after some years of further ex- 
perience in a Manchester house, he commenced 
business in 1811 for himself ; and in a few years, by 
constant assiduity and perseverance, took his place 
among the foremost merchants of this great mer- 
cantile city. 

From this time forward there is little to be 
related in connection with his business life; there 
are no great catastrophes to be recorded, no brilliant 
speculations, no great reverses or recoveries—such 
as sometimes make mercantile history almost a 
romance. His prosperity flowed on in an equable 
stream—due in a great degree to that characteristic 
prudence and judgment, which made him averse 
to all rash ventures, and to that thorough integrity 
which gave him the entire confidence of all with 
whom he transacted business. 

In a word, he conducted business after those 
modes and in that spirit, which must ever consti- 
tute the true glory of commerce, and which first 
secured for the ‘‘ British Merchant” the honours 
attached to his name and position. 


In attempting to trace a few features of Mr. 
Fletcher’s character, a prominent place must be 
given to a trait in which few men of business 
have offered a more instructive example to young 
men; we allude to his persevering efforts at self- 
culture and his ardent pursuit of knowledge, under 
a firm conviction both that all such culture and 
knowledge may be turned to profitable uses, and 
that, whether they be so or not, they constitute 
per se a main source of that happiness in life, of 
which riches, honours, success, in a word, all the 
forms of material prosperity, are still but instru- 
ments, and of value only as they promote it, 
though too often foolishly regarded as themselves 
ends, This desire for self-improvement has been 
illustrated in an incident of Mr. Fletcher’s youth ; 
and it followed him through the whole of his more 
busy years. His school education, as already 
shown, terminated early,—as he often lamented ; 
he was soon immersed in the active duties of life ; 
and while laying the foundation of his business, 
and rearing it to the solid structure it afterwards 
became, he was also much occupied, as became a 
Christian man and a good citizen, in many public 
movements. But nothing prevented his sedulous 
efforts to cultivate his own mind. He gave a por- 
tion of every day to the perusal of that class of 
books which are alike precious as mental tonics, 
and valuable for the sound instruction they convey. 
In order to secure this, he regulated his time with a 
severe economy, and redeemed some hours, either at 
night or early morning, which others would have 
given to sleep or idle amusement. We have it 
from members of his family, that when he was 
in the mid career of his most busy life, he was for 
many years in the habit of rising very early, 





lighting his own fire (which was laid over night), 
and spending two or three hours in reading, and 
in private devotion, before going to his counting. 
house. In the evening he generally spent some 
time in spite of the fatigues of the day, in a similar 
manner; often, however, reading aloud to his 
family, when they were alone,—which he did, by 
the way, with considerable taste and judgment, 
He usually selected either some book of solid 
instruction, or such portions of literature, of fiction, 
or belles lettres, as would really repay perusal, and 
impart instruction as well as delight. In these 
ways he gained a fair acquaintance with no small 
portion of the best English classics, and evinced to 
the end of his life the liveliest appreciation of them, 
So intent was he on treasuring up what struck him 
as gems of thought, whether in poetry or prose, 
that he was in the habit of copying out in the blank 
leaves of his pocket book any remarkable passage he 
met with in his daily reading ; and the widely dif- 
ferent sources from which these are taken, show 
both how excursive his reading was, and how 
thoughtfully he read. Systematically pursuing 
this course of intelligent self-improvement, he 
acquired not only knowledge, but a correct and 
manly taste, and appreciated with great discrimina- | 
tion whatever was marked by masculine vigour of \ 
thought and expression ; of course, as a necessary || 
consequence, despising the superficial literature | 
which forms a large portion of the pabulwm mentis 
which young men are too apt to betake themselves 
to in their hours of leisure, and which effec- 
tually stunts their general intellectual growth. 
Second-rate fiction was his especial abhorrence. Op 
the other hand he had a peculiarly keen relish for 
the beauties of poetry; so keen indeed that, ex- 
emplary man of business though he was, it would 
almost have ruined him in the eyes of the austere | 
merchant in Rob Roy. Nay, this love of poetry | 
so stimulated him, that he occasionally invoked 
the muse himself. He did not however, like Frank 
Osbaldistone, attempt any of those ambitious strains 
which exposed the unlucky ‘‘Ode to the Black 
Prince” to the scornful criticism of the senior; | 
but employed his muse as a vehicle for expressing 
private affection or devotional feeling, and in strains 
designed, of course, only for the family circle. 
From nature and habit, activity was his element, 
and he could not be idle. One of his family relates 
that, after a serious illness (which seemed to 
threaten paralysis, when he was near his seventieth | 
year), and which compelled, for a considerable time, 
that enforced idleness which wearies such men 
more than the most irksome labour, the idea of 
compiling a small selection of hymns for domestic 
worship fortunately occurred to him,—a light and 
pleasant task which might occupy without straining 
the mind. For this purpose he gathered about him 
all the ‘‘collections of hymns” he could lay his 
hands on. ‘These he laboriously collated, and, 
taking out what seemed to him the best, (here 
and there abridging, or slightly altering,) he formed 
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a small selection which was afterwards printed for 


the use of his own family, and is one of the best we 
have seen; containing enough for variety, yet not 
so many as to include any but the best. The 


|| retrenchments and omissions do much credit to the 


taste and judgment of the compiler. 
It was an indication of the same activity of mind 


|| and love of knowledge, that when travelling for 


pleasure, he spared no pains in visiting whatever 
was curious or instructive in nature or art, or 
rendered so by historic associations, and in making 
all such impressions durable. For this purpose he 
would select for his evening readings in his family, 
either previous to setting out on a tour, or en route, 
such books of poetry, fiction, or history as bore 
upon the special locality or country, that they 
might be prepared intelligently to enjoy all that 
they visited ; and he always kept a brief journal of his 
tours, and, in one or two cases, was at the pains to 
illustrate his diary, by procuring and inserting 


| engravings of the most remarkable places and 


objects he had seen. When a man does things of 
this kind simply for his own pleasure and improve- 
ment, or those of his family, without any hope of 
fame or profit, it can only be from an ardent love of 
knowledge and self-culture. 

Of the value he attached to all culture, and of 
his earnest desire and effort to secure to the mer- 
cantile classes the means of an improved education, 
he gave signal proof in the part he took in the 
formation of Owens’ College (opened in 1851), the 
original conception of which, we believe, is due to 
him; and that circumstance, together with the 


|| importance of the institution itself, may justify a 
little detail as to its origin, and its special utility 
| in such a city as Manchester. 


In conversation with one of his most intimate 
friends, George Faulkner, Esq., Mr. Fletcher spoke 
of a late journey on the Continent, in which he had 
been struck with the facilities for obtaining a 
liberal education at small expense afforded to the 
middle classes by the colleges existing in many large 


|| towns of Germany and Switzerland. He regretted 


that a city like Manchester should have no such 


|| institution ; where young men, destined for mercan- 
|| tile life, might secure a higher culture than was at 


present open to them. He suggested that it would 
be a noble and worthy use of large wealth, where 


|| there were no immediate claims, to appropriate it 


to this object; that any individual who would 


| found such a college would be a benefactor to 
| the town, and to many generations; and that, for 
|| himself, he would be glad, at any time, to give a 
| thousand pounds towards it. Mr. Faulkner was 


much interested in the conversation. Shortly after, 


he was summoned to the death-bed of an intimate 
|| friend, Mr. Owens, who intimated to him that, as he 
|| had no children or near relatives, he had sent for 
|| him to consult him as to how he should dispose of 
|| the bulk of his fortune, 100,000/. It is said that he 


offered to make Mr. Faulkner his heir, and that the 
latter replied that “he had enough of his own,” 





and, with magnanimous simplicity, declined it; but, 
remembering the idea suggested by Mr. Fletcher, 
he asked Mr. Owens if he could do better than 
found a college in his own town with it? Mr. 
Owens was pleased with the idea, and so the money 
was appropriated to this object. It is certainly not 
often that the offer of 100,0001. is thus philo- 
sophically declined, or that so few words serve to 
transfer such a sum from a private to a public des- 
tination. 

Mr. Fletcher had long discerned the urgent need 
of some such institution, and was fond of descanting 
on the advantages to the young merchant of a 
better education than the ordinary school training. 
He had a firm conviction that a man would not 
work the less diligently at business, nor make the 
worse merchant, for a sound general training ; and 
in this he was unquestionably right. As reasons 
for a college at Manchester, he argued that, in the | 
case of many who would prize a liberal education, | 
the expenditure of time and money was too great to 
allow them to send their sons to the universities: 
that with many others there was a natural reluc- 
tance, when a young man was pre-destined to 
business, to incur the hazard of such an experiment; | 
as the genius loci, the seductions of a too long | 
sojourn in the abodes of the Muses, and the attrac- | 
tions of polite literature, too often alienated the | 
mind from commerce altogether: that from the | 
early age at which it was often absolutely necessary 
that a youth should enter the manufactory or the | 
warehouse, it was impossible that the experiment | 
(whether wise or not) should be made: and that | 
hence it was most desirable that there should be in 
Manchester itself an institution in which, while not 
neglecting the disciplinary studies essential to all | 
intellectual development, specific attention might | 
be given to the pursuits likely to be of most value 
to men of business ; especially to those departments 
of science (as, for example, chemistry), which are 
signally subservient to the arts, and to commercial 
and economical philosophy. 

To this happy and well-timed suggestion of Mr. 
Fletcher—to the magnanimity of the one friend, and 
the munificence of the other—Owens’ College owed | 
its origin. Nor was that casual suggestion, leading | 
as it did to so important results, among the least of 
the many good deeds of Mr. Fletcher’s long and 
useful life. 

In this Institution, Mr. Fletcher ever took, during 
the remainder of his life, the liveliest interest,— 
himself founding a scholarship, and giving, once and 
again, considerable sums towards the purchase of a 
suitable building and to its general funds. His | 
benevolent feelings were warmly interested in this 
project, not only as enabling many to carry on 
their education beyond the school training, before 
finally going into the manufactory or counting- 
house, or, (if they must go there so early as they 
eften do,) as enabling them to remedy their defi- 
ciencies by evening classes and lectures; but, still 


| more, as likely to have beneficial moral effects, by 
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| 

usefully occupying the intervals of leisure of mamy more they have when they begin to climb, the easier 
young men—leisure which, otherwise, is apt to be | their task will be. This is often exemplified in the 
wasted, or worse than wasted ; he thought that, at history of enterprising Scotch lads, to whom their 
the very least, it might prevent many from sinking | grammar-school education, and the habits of mind 
into mere machines in the warehouse or counting- | formed by it, have frequently given a great advan- || 
house, and mere idlers and loungers when the day’s | tage. Though Dr. Johnson might grow] out, that 
work is done ; having little intelligence, except that | learning in Scotland was like bread in a besieged || 
which is required by the mere routine of business, | city, ‘‘where each man has a mouthful, and no || 
and no knowledge of books, except that of the last | man a bellyful,” they have found it abundantly | 
slipshod novel. true, that ‘‘ half a loaf is better than no bread.” || 

For these reasons he thought that the supple- | Nevertheless it is also true, that with regard to the || 
mentary means of improvement which Owens’ Col- | self-made men here referred to, knowledge must || 

















lege affords, especially in evening classes, might | 
prove most valuable; and the Institution is in fact 
more and more appreciated in this respect. 

Mr. Fletcher’s convictions of the desirableness of 
giving to young mena longer and more thorough 
training than commonly falls to their lot, were 
derived in part doubtless from his recollection of the 
disadvantages under which he had himself laboured, 
but still more from the advantages he had reaped 
from his own resolute and self-denying efforts for 
mental culture, 

Though most men will agree in the general truth | 
and soundness of Mr. Fletcher’s views on this sub- | 
ject, there are, and will be, very different opinions 
as to the sort and degree of culture possible and 
desirable under the different circumstances of mer- 
cantile life; and if Mr. Fletcher seemed sometimes | 
to press his opinions more strongly than some of his | 
mercantile friends could quite approve, it was perhaps 
because neither he nor they sufficiently discriminated 
between the utterly different conditions (wide as | 
the poles asunder), under which the classes which | 
compose the great mercantile and manufacturing | 
world are formed, and in which they subsist. Three 
co-existing generations in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts (father, son, and grandson), will sometimes 
bridge over the whole space between the artisan and 
the peer ! 

There is, for example, and there always will be, a 
class of prosperous and successful manufacturers 
and merchants, to whom the whole question is 
almost without significance; men who, properly 
speaking, before they began that career which has 
terminated in great wealth and influence, had the 
question decided for them by circumstances ; men 
who, in their youth, never had, and could not get, 
more than the most rudimentary sort of school- 
knowledge ; but who, having plenty of mother-wit, 
perhaps great inventive genius, indomitable energy 
of character, indefatigable industry, resolute desire 
for improvement (so far as leisure permitted), the 
acuteness to see, and the perseverance to avail 
themselves of every chance of success, have risen 
from the very lowest station to an affluence which 
many of the aristocracy would envy. Such men 
will always be cropping out from the lower strata 
of mercantile society, and rising above it ; and hard 
bits of granite they generally are. 

Even with regard to such men, indeed, it is true 
that ‘‘the more knowledge the better;” and the 





| effect ; though doubtless these men often remind us || 





have been scanty at the best; and education, || 
except such as they have bestowed upon them- 
selves, little more than a name. 
And many of them do bestow that education on 
themselves to some purpose; and observers will 
often be surprised at the transformation which || 
energy of character, friction with the world, con- } 
verse with the more educated classes, habits | 
acquired by having to deal with large trangactions, | 
and to administer complicated affairs, will often 


of Milton’s half-created lion, part out of the earth, || 
and part below it :— 


‘“‘ —__. pawing to get free 
Their hinder parte.” 





But what is to become of the second genera- 
tion, the sons of these men, born to competence, | 
perhaps to great wealth? It would be as cruel, as | 
it would be impossible, to condemn them to begin } 
at the very lowest round of the ladder: and we || 
must do their hard-headed fathers the justice to | 
say, that they are in general fully aware of the im- 
portance of the education they themselves lacked, 
aud most anxious that their sons should enjoy it. | 

One of these sons perhaps will go to the law, || 
another into the Church, a third will be a country || 
gentleman. For these, no reason can be assigned 
why they should not receive the ordinary Uni- 
versity education ; but what of those who are pre- || 
destined, or predestine themselves, to carry on their 
father’s business? to administer the affairs of his 
manufactory with its 1000 or 1200 hands, or occupy | 
his high-legged throne, (it is hardly too strong a 
term for that seat of power,) at the warehouse? 
How are these to be best qualified to hold ther 
own, and more than hold their own, against the en- 
terprising novus homo who, (like their own fathers,) 
will anon be rising up and be “‘ready to push them 
from their stools?” They must, for the most part, 
begin early ; to defer the race till the college curti- 
culum has been fully run, is to lose it. Nor are 
there wanting, as experience shows, other dangers 
to be guarded against. Many examples prove 
that the prejudice which mercantile men feel 
against giving their sons in full the specific advan- 
tages of a University education, is not without 
foundation ; and hence they look upon such a course 
with suspicion. The instances are not few, as they 
see, in which it has proved rather a perilous expe 
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riment to give the youth destined to commerce, 
that education which is very properly given to him 
who is looking forward to one of the professions, 
or to no profession at all. The agsociations formed, 
the nature of the studies pursued, the prolonged 
time spent in scenes and avocations foreign to com- 
merce may, and often do, disgust the mind with 
the thought of it; the Universjty becomes to such 
a student what Calypso’s Isle was to Ulysses ; and 
the not unfrequent issue is, that the youth refuses 
to enter on commerce, or soon quits it, or worse 
than all, continues in it and becomes a—bankrupt. 

Hence parents have often doubted whether any- 
thing beyond the school training, which is to termi- 
| nate at the age of fourteen or so, is good for men 
| of business. But in this, they assuredly judge pre- 
| cipitately. All that is required is, that the general 





| future destination. If this be kept in view, there 
are few who would not coincide in those opinions of 
Mr. Fletcher, which made him so strenuous an 
| advocate for Owens’ College. 
It may be remarked that not only is Mr. 
| Fletcher’s opinion as to the advantages of a more 
prolonged and thorough education for mercan- 
tile men generally true ; but such education seems 
peculiarly necessary, if we consider the vast and 
complex character of modern mercantile transac- 
| tions, and the possibilities of public position and in- 
fluence which, iv this free country, open to the 
successiul merchant himself. As to the first: it is 
| beginning to be felt that something more than a 
mere elementary knowledge, and mechanical adroit- 
ness in the routine of the counting-house, are 
essential to the just management of an extensive 
manufactory or a large shipping business, While 
there are some branches of trade in which it is 
admitted that it is not of much consequence, except 
to the youth himself, whether he be dismissed from 


will still be his sole duty through life,'there are many 
others which, from the complicated relations of 
modern commerce, really require, to be wisely and 
efiectively managed, as large an amount of well- 
digested knowledge and well-ixained sagacity of 
mind, as almost any pursuits to which a man can 
devote himself ; they imply a mind drilled to habits 
of discrimination, accustomed to weigh evidence 
and caleulate probabilities, inured to patient and 
| persevering thought on difficult subjects, familiar 
with the leading principles of economic science, and 
an extensive knowledge of the nature of the com- 
modities and wants of the principal countries and 
markets of the globe. Without this, any large 
business will be liable to be carried on, not as 
commerce always ought to be carried on,—as in fact 
@ branch of human pursuit to which the principles 
of induction are strictly applicable,—but as it too 
often is carried on, as a matter of hope and chance ; 
not as the result of a patient and sagacious calcu- 








| direction of a youth’s training (and especially towards | 
| the close of it) should be such as to bear upon his 


school at thirteen or sixteen, and in which routine | 





lation of complicated probabilities, but just on the | 


principles on which the same parties would put 
into a lottery or play a game at hazard. Nor does 
it appear improbable that many of the rash and 
gambling speculations which often disgrace the 
commerce of this great country, have flowed, not so 
much from an obliquity of moral principle, as from 
that insufficiency of knowledge and want of mental 
energy which a more thorough and complete 
training in the elements of the sciences of calcu- 
lation and induction would go far to supply ; both 
as imparting serviceable knowledge, and forming 
habits of discrimination, energy, and patient in- 
dustry. Without such knowledge and such habits, 
the mind will not be sufficiently qualified or 
resolute to deal with difficult problems of com- 
merce ; and with them, it assuredly will not trade 
upon hope and chance, where either certainty 
or probability can be substituted in their place. 
Nor is this training of less consequence in rela- 
tion to the possible, often probable, public desti- 
nation of the successful merchant or manufacturer 
himself. He may rightfully aspire, if he but 
conjoin with wealth adequate mental culture, to 
become a magistrate, a member of Parliament, even 
a member of the Government; and in all proba- 
bility the House of Commons will be more and 
more recruited from this class of men. 

In the third generation, that rapid transformation 
of which this free country has happily afforded so 
many instances, is often complete. Become large 
capitalists or landowners, the family of the great 
manufacturer or merchant is lost to the eyes of com- 
merce altogether. These folks may do as they please 
about a full University education for their children ; 
and perchance one or other of those who receive it, 
though no more than the grandson of a haridloom 
weaver, may sit on the woolsack, or be Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, or, like Sir Robert Peel, become 
Prime Minister of England. It is this ‘‘ possibility 
of achieving greatness,” open to every man accord- 
ing to his ability, that constitutes one of the most 
glorious features of our country ; but there is no part 
of it in which such strange mutations of fortune, so 
rapidly effected, have been so frequently seen as inthe 
great manufacturing and mercantile centres. In three 
co-existing generations, as just said, we may some- 
times see the widest possible extremes of social life ; 
a bridge of only three arches shall span the whole 
interval between the cottage and the palace! 

Mr. Fletcher might probably, if he pleased, have 
been himself an instance among many others of 
the facility with which successful commerce opens 
the way to an honourable public career. 

His character and talents, integrity and sound 
judgment, and that general culture for which we 
have been pleading in men of his class, led some of 
his fellow-citizens on one occasion to ask if he 
would consent to be nominated as a candidate for 
the representation of Manchester. But he was past 
the prime of life, and he could not prevail upon 
himself (nor were his family willing to give him up) 
to leave the domestic privacy he loved so well. 
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For many years, however, he acted as one of the 
magistrates for the county; and the copious notes 
he took of the cases brought before him on the 
bench, show the conscientious diligence with which 
he discharged that office. 

But it is as a Christian philanthropist—as a 
| **faithful steward” of the large gifts of fortune 
| with which he had been entrusted—that his cha- 
| racter chiefly claims our admiration, and is instruc- 
|| tive as an example. From the earliest period of 
| his career he was in the habit of giving a certain 

proportion of his income to charity—a proportion 
| which he seems to have enlarged as his wealth 
| increased; and the present writer speaks from 

knowledge, and strictly within limits, in saying, 
| that for a series of years Mr. Fletcher’s annual bene- 
| factions amounted to nearly thirty or forty per cent. 
| of his income. This charity, while most catholic as 
regards its application, was exercised with great dis- 
|| crimination ; a cool judgment presided over it; he 
| was never led away by enthusiasm, and, unless 
|| thoroughly convinced that the object justified his 
liberality, he well knew how to refuse,—a task 
often quite as hard as it is to give. His charity 
was always most unostentatious; often choosing 
secret channels for its conveyance, and only known 
to his friends by accident, or the verdure of the 
spots it irrigated. ‘‘Much of the good he did,” 
says Mr. Thompson, in his Funeral Sermon, ‘‘could 
not be concealed ; but his private charities there is 
reason to believe were large and unwearied.” 

In every enterprise of religious benevolence, 
whether local or general, Mr. Fletcher was ever 
|| ready to co-operate. To the Bible and Missionary 
| Societies he subscribed munificently. Of the Man- 
| chester branch of the London Missionary Society 
|| he was one of the founders, for many years the 

treasurer, and always a most liberal benefactor. 
|| In addition to his ample annual subscription, he gave 
large sums to the society at various times, and on 
one occasion a donation of 10007. Of local asso- 

ciations none had more of his time, energy, or 

bounty, than the Manchester City Mission. Like 
| many other generous men in this city, he himself 
| paid the annual stipend of one missionary. Besides 
| this, many supplementary donations, when funds 

fell short, came from his purse, though few beyond 
| the secretary (and he not always) knew whence it 
| came. It has been said that he was one of the first 
who enlarged the general scale of giving to religious 
and benevolent objects, by exposing the absurdity 
of that traditional guinea which formed the too 
uniform, because it had become the customary, 
gratuity, whether the donor was a man of 500/. or 
5000/. a year.—But his benevolence, like that of all 
truly religious men, did not restrict itself to the 
care of the soul alone; indeed, the last-named 
society, in which he took so deep an interest to 
his last hour, is hardly less designed or adapted to 
promote the temporal than the spiritual well-being 

of those for whom it was instituted. In the same 
manner, every plan for alleviating the sorrows of 








the poor, the sick, the blind, the orphan, were 
secure of Mr. Fletcher’s sympathy and aid. 

He was, indeed, in his own person a striking 
| refutation of certain plausible calumnies with 
which Christian philanthropy is assailed. While it 
is the glory of Christianity that its history has ever 
been marked by an impartial benevolence, that it 
ever has been, and is at this moment, identified 
with those institutions and societies which contem- 
plate the alleviation of man’s temporal condition as 
well as the promotion of his spiritual welfare,— 
institutions and societies which the ancient world 
never knew,—the Christian is often taunted (espe- 
cially in this day) with expending his liberality on 
purely religious objects ; with forgetting the misery 
and squalor which lie at his door, in a fanatic 
concern for the heathen abroad ; with converting 
the Hindoo or Hottentot, and letting his next-door 
neighbour perish in ignorance or starvation! It 
is enough to say that there is not a single 
religious community, scarcely a religious con- 
gregation of any community, however small and 
poor, that has not its distinct machinery, not only 
for the alleviation of sickness and penury among 
its own members, but for succouring the poor, or 
clothing the naked, or instructing the ignorant of 
its own neighbourhood. We will venture to say 
that those who, like Mr. Fletcher, are signally 
known for their munificence to purely religious 
objects, are also those who are best known as the 
supporters of all plans of general philanthropy. It 
would perhaps be not too much to say that the 
annual revenue derived merely from that one rite 
in which Christians commemorate the love of that 
Master who commended to them the afflicted as His 
brethren—a revenue which is in all churches conse- 
crated to their benetit—forms no mean supplement to 
the sum that is levied by the poor-rates on the 
public at large; though that provision too is due to 
the fact that Christianity has taught the duty of 
making it, and is known only to the nations that 
have learned her maxims. Go where we will, if 
we find men penetrating the haunts of ignorance, 
and succouring disease and sickness, it will be found 
that it is generally Christian principle that impels 
them, and in proportion as they are Christians. 
And it were strange if it were otherwise, since such 
active benevolence is made the very test of all true- 
hearted disciples of Christ; who are told that 
‘** Whoever hath this world’s goods, and seeth his 
brother have need, and shutteth up his bowels of 
compassion from him, how dweiieth the love of God 
in him?” 

This calumny, in fact, is seldom taken up by 
those who have given themselves the trouble to 
examine the statistics of benevolence. Those who 
have, will be soon convinced that whatever 
Christians give to directly religious objects, will 
be found not disproportionate to what they do 
for general objects of philanthropy; nor what 
they do for religion abroad, disproportionate to 
what they do for benevolence at home. As was 
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well said by a preacher whom we chanced to hear 
the other day, the ‘‘ beggar who sat for alms at the 
gate of the temple called Beautiful, was but a type 
of multitudes in all ages, who, in spite of all calum- 
nies, have a shrewd suspicion that they will be as 








| likely, and a little more likely, to meet with charity 
|| at the doors of church or chapel than elsewhere, 
! from religious rather than irreligious people.” And 
|| certainly, during the late wide-spread destitution 
|| that has befallen the district in which Mr. Fletcher 
|| lived, that conviction of the suffering poor has been 
|| strongly confirmed. 
| The active benevolence which characterised Mr. 
| Fletcher while he was in business, still charac- 
terised him when he left it ; or, rather (as all men 
| of ‘‘retired leisure” should), he now made that his 
|| business; and committees, reports, and treasurer- 
|| ships, found him almost as regular employment in 
| his counting-house as commerce had done. 
In this respect, also, Mr. Fletcher was an in- 
| structive example. He gave his time, toil, and 
talents in the cause of charity as freely as his 
money: and thus himself saw that his bounty was 
| duly administered. Many men of wealth are willing 
to give their money, but are not ready to give any- 
| thing else ; forgetting that the conscription of the 
Church Militant demands personal service, as well 
as pecuniary contributions; and it is only where 
|| the former cannot be rendered that the hired sub- 
|| stitute can be accepted. 
|| Two or three instances, both of his liberality and 
|| his mode of exercising it, may be here mentioned. 
|| Not a little of the good he did was due to the 
|| sagacity with which he singled out his objects and 
|| conjoined counsel with more substantial aid. One 
|| of the most eminent merchants of Manchester, and 
|| one of her most deservedly honoured citizens, has 
|| himself told us, with a beautiful simplicity, how, 
|| beginning in very humble circumstances, he was at a 
|| critical period of his life encouraged by Mr. Fletcher 
| when his own heart failed him ; and thus probably 
|| (as he himself deemed) owed to him the foundation 
|| of his future fortune. It seems he had intended 
|| to commence business in a modest way, and, in 
| dependence on a loan from a friend, had purchased 
|| certain goods at Mr. Fletcher's warehouse. The 
|| friend disappointed him, and he thought, with that 
| high-minded integrity which was a bright omen 
|| of his future, that he had better abandon his 
|| project, return the goods, and pay whatever the 
|| owner might think equitable for the loss of sale, 
| than incur obligations which he might not be able 
|| to meet. He accordingly waited on Mr. Fletcher 
| and: explained his difficulty. Mr. Fletcher, who 
| saw what was in his young friend better than he 
|| did himself, told him he thought he was too pre- 
| cipitate in abandoning his scheme. The other 
| replied that he had been too precipitate in forming 
it, and that he must, as an honest man, abandon it. 
|| “Well,” said Mr. Fletcher, ‘‘the goods were 
|| sold to you in a perfectly regular way, and I shan’t 


ss back, I assure you.” This sounded 
V—38 





ominous ; but he added, with a smile, ‘‘Go on; I 
think you will prosper ; but, if you can’t pay for 
the goods, I shall never ask you for the money, so 
do not let that trouble you.” And so the good 
man went his way with a light heart; prospered, 
as Mr. Fletcher predicted he would, and in due 
time became one of Manchester's ‘merchant 
princes ” himself. 

On another occasion, remarking a great air of 
depression in a young minister who had recently 
settled in Manchester, but who has long since won 
a large share of public esteem, Mr. Fletcher said to 
him, ‘‘ What is the matter? Iam sure you must 
be suffering from some secret trouble. Tell me 
frankly now what it is; and, if I can, it will give 
me great pleasure to relieve you.” At last, much 
pressed, he acknowledged that there was a debt on 
his place of worship which he did not see much 
hope of getting rid of ; and that he was seriously 
debating with himself whether he must not quit 
Manchester and seek another scene of labour. Mr. 
Fletcher asked him the amount of the debt. He 
was told about 5001. ‘‘Is that what is troubling 
you?” said Mr. Fletcher. ‘‘ Well, here is 100. for 
you, and I will get a few friends to make up the 
rest.” He was as good as his word ; and the worthy 
man, relieved of his trouble, laboured so success- 
fully, as to see another place built, and to obtain a 
second 100/. towards it from his old benefactor. 

It would not be easy to say how many young 
men were stimulated, both by his precept and 
example, to adopt his own large-hearted and syste- 
matic style of giving: a style of giving really 
founded on a conscientious calculation of the ratio 
of income to the claims upon it. One of the most 
intelligent, active, and liberal of the present genera- 
tion of Manchester merchants, one who is “‘ zealous 
in every good word and work,” anxious not only for 
the religious but the social welfare of all whom he 
can influence, has been known to relate how, when 
a lad, he was so impressed by Mr. Fletcher’s 
expounding, on some public occasion, the obliga- 
tion to give after this liberal fashion, that he 
mentally resolved from that moment to follow the 
counsel given, and has acted upon it ever since. 
The cause of public benevolence has already been 
the better for those few remarks by many thousands 
of pounds; and if the enterprising and benevolent 
man to whom allusion is made, should be spared 
to Mr. Fletcher’s age, it will be the better by many 
thousand pounds more. 

His example as to a liberal style of giving 
operated very strongly on the minds of many of his 
contemporaries, and of the next generation. It is 
but justice to Manchester to say that there were 
then, and are still, a class of men in that city quite 
ready to profit by the lesson ; men who are liberal 
after a style which very few places in the world can 
equal. 

This munificence is, in part, probably due to 
familiarity with vast transactions, and propor- 
tionately extensive gains; engendering a certain 
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‘“‘ magnificence” of conception, as Aristotle would 


' say, which one would seek in vain among the ordinary 


haunts of trade.* These ‘‘merchant princes” have 
learned, many of them, not only to spend, but 
happily also to give, on the scale of their commercial 
transactions. The same shrewd observer of antiquity 
remarks, and it is certainly generally true to human 
nature, that it is those who have inherited’ large 


| wealth who are most liberal of it ; while those who 


| have gained it for themselves are in general the 


most tenacious of it, as knowing what trouble they 


| have had in making it; he compares them to 
| “mothers and poets,” apt to be too fond of their own 
| offspring. But though this observation is founded 
| in general truth, it has its exceptions ; and that often 
| enough to entitle them to a place among the ‘ Anti- 


, theta” of Bacon. 


For when gains are large, and 
he transactions which produce them large in pro- 
portion; when vast sums are constantly passing 


_ through the hands, a certain prodigality is apt to 





be engendered, quite as marked as can be found in 
the most favoured possessors of hereditary wealth. 

Many a ‘ public beggar” who has tried the expe- 

riment will vouch for the truth of what is here said. 


| Manchester often proves a very Eldorado to such as 
| have to solicit subscriptions. 


There is not, per- 
haps, any place in England where the timid ‘‘ men- 
dicant’’ of some religious or philanthropic society 


| has been more frequently surprised by a larger gra- 


tuity than he had expected, or had ventured to ask ; 


|| when looking only for a guinea, he has received 
' two, or asking for two, has received five. 


The 
Manchester men have their faults, no doubt, like 
the men of all other places ; faults which the world 
is not slow to spy out, nor much disposed to spare: 


| but faults in many cases which are the very oppo- 


site of avarice. 


For profuse hospitality, and a 


| large-hearted charity, the folks of Manchester need 








not fear comparison with those of any place in the 
world. 

The subject of this sketch was conspicuous for 
both these virtues. Broomfield, in fact, was nearly 
an opeu house for those who visited Manchester on 
any errand of religious or social philanthropy ; the 
great difference between it and an ordinary hotel 
being that such guests were entertained with greater 
observance, and when they went away, usually 
found the funds of their society augmented, instead 
of being diminished. 

Another point in which Mr. Fletcher was worthy 
of admiration and imitation, was his catholicity of 
spirit. While most earnestly attached to what he 
deemed the essential truths of Christianity, as held 
by what is generally called “the Evangelical 





* The prodigious growth of this great mercantile em- 
porium has been the work of about fifty years. To show 
with what a rapid current, or rather torrent, this prosperity 
has flowed, Mr. Fletcher was in the habit of saying that 
during his fifty-six years of residence he had seen the 

opulation of Manchester and Salford increase from about 
0.000 to more than 500,000—a tenfold increase; a popu- 
lation, in fact, doubling itself on an average in little 
more than every fifteen years. 





School” in the church, or among the Congrega. || 
tionalists (with whom he ordinarily worshipped), 
no one could be a greater enemy to all bigotry, 
more tolerant of minor differences, or impatient | 
of what he considered the mere ‘‘Shibboleths” of | 
religious parties. All forms of ecclesiastical polity || 
he regarded as at best the outworks and buttresses 
of religious truth. So far did he carry this dis- 
position, that his friends have sometimes smiled at 
his vehemence ; his zeal against intolerance now || 
and then sounding almost itself intolerant, and his 
love of peace, like that of some members of the 
Peace Society, assuming the tones of war. 

He practically became a Congregationalist in || 
early life ; chiefly, from that condition of things 
which made a good many other Nonconformists || 
sixty years ago, namely, the spiritual lethargy of || 
the Establishment at that time. But he had not, || 
probably, any very decided convictions on the ab- 
stract question of the connection between Church 
and State, or on some other points in the contzro- || 
versy between the Church and Nonconformists; 
points, not indeed of little moment in themselves, || 
as many good men on both sides are fully ready to || 
affirm, let the truth be on which side it may. But 
of little importance relatively, we may well admit 
them to be ; and for that very reason of little im- |) 
portance in the eyes of so cosmopolitan a Christian || 
as Mr. Fletcher. During the last twenty years of || 
his life he worshipped both in church and chapel, |) 
though he was still found punctually on Sunday 
morning in his old seat, in the Congregational || 
Chapel, Grosvenor Street ; and to the end was a || 
most liberal supporter of all its societies and insti- 
tutions, and the faithful friend of the three suc- || 
cessive pastors who occupied its pulpit during his 
long membership of fifty-three years. He became a |, 
member of it as early as the year 1806, when asa || 
young man he first settled in business in Manchester. || 
Mr. Roby, a name still revered in Manchester, || 
then presided over it; a man who resembled Mr. || 
Fletcher in many important respects,—in the 
soundness of his judgment, the consistency 
and uprightness of his life, the catholicity of his 
sentiments and sympathies, and his unwearied 
benevolence. Like his friend and hearer, Mr. 
Fletcher, he conciliated, to an extraordinary degree, 
the love and veneration, not only of his co-reli- 
gionists, but of all his fellow-citizens, and well 
deserved that high encomium passed upon him in 
the eloquent discourse preached at his death by the 
late Dr. McAlL 

The various excellence we have been describing 
was deeply radicated in, and coloured by, religious 
principle ; and so must it ever be with a consistent 
and equable virtue. A man may be compassionate 
from sentiment, or prudent from habit or tempera- 
ment ; he may be a peacemaker from constitutional 
timidity ; he may be just in his transactions from 
a regard to interest, as well as from a sense of right. 
But when he is awake to every claim of duty, and 
discharges each with equal conscientiousness, it can 
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only be from that supremacy of conscience,—that 
| religious conviction, which, presiding over all the 
|| faculties of our nature, attunes them all to harmony, 
i prompts them to a proportioned and regulated acti- 
|| vity, and exercises a uniform and diffusive influence 
| over the whole life. And it was so with him of 
|| whom we are here writing, 
|| ‘The secret of that power by which Mr. Fletcher 
|| was enabled thus equably to discharge the duties of 
! life—to consecrate the large gifts that Providence 
! had conferred upon him, to walk undazzled in the 
|| brightness of a life of almost continuous prosperity, 
|| to remain firm amidst the dark days of adversity—is 
! to be found in his habitual devotion, and daily com- 
| munion ‘‘ with the eternal and unseen.” Hence in 
! all things, and as a part of his every-day life, he 
|| realized his relation to the Great Master, and acted 
aseverin His eye. All his benefactions were con- 
|| ceived in the spirit,—‘‘ The silver and the gold is 
Thine, and of Thine own have we given thee.” All 
| his prosperity in a similar manner was received 
i as an immediate donation from God; while en- 
! joying, and properly using it, no one could be more 
|| sensible of its precarious nature except as secured 
by such a charter ; nor more aware of the dangers 
|| which it must ever bring to a soul untempered by 
the influences of religion. Again and again, in his 
|| private papers, appear passages which express his 
| profound sense of this, and his earnest supplications 
| that prosperity might not imperil the health of the 
| soul, nurture habits and feelings of pride or vain- 
glory, or make him forgetful of the only safe con- 
dition of its enjoyment—‘‘To walk humbly with 
God.” When he bought Broomfield and entered on 
a mode of life to which his position and fortune en- 
titled him, but which contrasted with his previous 
more simple habits, he says :—‘‘ This day I removed 
with my family to Cheetham Hill, and took pos- 
session of a house more spacious and costly than I 
ever expected. I pray to God that my heart may 
not be lifted up on this account, and that I may not 
be permitted to indulge proud and vain thoughts 
of my own sufficiency and stability ; and disposed 
to be less earnest in secking ‘a building of God, 
a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.’ ”” 

Perhaps he was permitted to enjoy this continuous 
outward prosperity because he had so well learned 
and habitually practised those lessons which are 
only usually learned by adversity,—lessons so often 
necessary to shatter in pieces the arrogance and self- 
sufficiency which prosperity has engendered, But 
though he might not need the lesson of any great 
reverses of fortune, he doubtless needed, like every 
other man, the trials by which God tests the faith 
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which is willing to trust Him in the darkness as 
in the light; the salutary medicines by which He 
restores or invigorates the health of the soul; the 
‘great mercy of afilictions,” (as Jeremy Taylor 
would say), with which ‘‘He chasteneth every son 
whom he receiveth.” And when the dark days came, 
Mr. Fletcher showed that he had well learned how to 
submit to the Divine will. His acquiescence, indeed 
(partieularly in one terrible tragedy of his life*) was 
such as almost to impress those who were strangers 
to him with the idea that he was a sort of Christian 
stoic, so calm was his exterior, so self-possessed his 
manner, so uninterrupted his discharge, and even 
cheerful discharge, of every-day duties ; so strongly 
did he exact of himself, and require in others, the 
mastery of every kind and degree of emotion which 
might be thought inconsistent with Christian re- 
signation to the will of God. Any notion of his 
being ‘‘a stoic,” however, would have been a very 
erroneous one; and, if this were the place for it, 
many proofs might be given indicating much sen- 
sibility and tenderness of heart. He acted as he 
did because he had tutored himself to comply with 
the claims of Christian resignation, and of manly 
fortitude. 

Had he allowed the sums lent to religion and 
humanity to accumulate, he might easily have died 
a millionnaire. But he not only put his money 
to a more profitable usury; he reaped, at the 
very time, a greater as well as a purer gratification 
than he could have done by seeing the “‘ glittering 
heap” grow larger. He was happy in having it to 
give ; still happier in being willing to give it; and 
not least happy in this, that he left not one member 
of his family who wished that he had given less to 
the exchequer of the poor, or to the treasury of 
God ; or that he had died richer by any diminution 
of his alms to the poor, the halt, the blind, the 
orphan, or the widow. 

Mr. Fletcher died, Oct. 13, 1863, in his seventy- 
ninth year, and was buried in St. Luke’s church, 
amidst a large concourse of spectators who loved 
and revered his memory ; the Bishop of Manchester 
spontaneously paying a graceful tribute to his 
public worth by conducting the funeral service, 





* Allusion is here made to the murder of his daughter 
Harriet and her husband on their estate in Eubea, in 
Greece. The bullet which pierced the father’s heart 
penetrated the cradle in which their first-born child was 
sleeping. ‘The brigands (the chief of whom was a son of 
the priest of the village) were convicted and executed, 
While excluding the private details of Mr. Fletcher’s 
life in general, allusion is freely made to this, for in 
truth it could be hardiy called private, awakening as it 
did a thrill of commiseration and sympathy through the 
whole country. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
By ISAAC TAYLOR. 
VIL—COUNTRY LIFE. 


CountrRY life! a most desirable lot—it is so, even 
to the many who, seeing and knowing nothing of 
town and city life, and unable therefore to make 
comparisons, enjoy its substantial advantages 
almost unconsciously. Still more desirable is it to 
those, and they are not few, who, having a wider 
range of vision, do compare the two modes of 
existence, and rejoice in the inestimable privilege of 
being statedly resident in the midst of the green 
world—at the heart of Nature’s own—of field, forest, 
hill, valley, and ample garden. There is yet an 
emphasis to be added to our commendation of rural 
life, and it is this—inestimable are its privileges 
when country life is Family Life, and when those 
who are thus favoured possess also the intelligence, 
the zest, the good sense, and the industry which 
may enable them to use this providential boon to 
the best advantage. 

In this place, at the start, it may be well that I 
should disclaim the intention to offer advice or 
suggestion of any sort to those who are practising 
bachelor life in the country ; I have nothing to say 
to the man of the double-barrelled gun and the 
dogs, and the fishing-tackle, and the so forth— 
nothing; or this one word only—I would advise 
him to get himself well-married, quam celerrimé. 

Country life, and especially if it be domestic life, 
is an art or a mystery, and it asks a method and a 
system, if indeed the great advantages which it 
opens to our hand are to be duly made available. 
There should be a predisposedness ; and, may I say 
it? there should be an inherited rural zest as well 
as certain habitudes and constitutional tastes—born 
with a family rather than acquired. The country- 
man with his wife and children are a gens, whether 
of the gentry or not. It is true (I think it so) that 
as country life is a main cause of family health, 
bodily and mental, so is itself also a consequence of 
health in body and mind. This tranquil equili- 
brium of the faculties—animal, intellectual, and 
moral—which so seldom, if ever, exists and is 
maintained in the heart of cities, impels those to 
whom it is granted to hold fast their lot of country 
life, and, if it be possible, to cling to so great a 
good, 

Of late it has become usual to look at almost 
every subject under its statistical aspect. ‘‘Tables” 
are to be brought forward, and their evidence 
appealed to in confirmation of a writer's argument. 
If therefore at this time Country Life is our 
subject, and if its prerogatives are to be set forth, 
then the question comes—In behalf of how many is 
it that the plea is to be urged? In other words, we 
country folk wish to know who we are, and what is 
the proportion in which we stand to the mass of 








the population. In finding an answer to these || 
questions, some distinctions are to be regarded, | 
Bare citations from the Census Reports will not || 
meet the conditions of the argument, but might 
rather lead us astray. The town and city popu- 
lation, and the country population, if we take the || 
two roughly as they stand contrasted in the Census || 
Tables (1851), appear to be very nearly balanced— 
ten millions and a half on the one side, and almost || 
ten and a half on the other side. But this nearly || 
even balance is not obtained otherwise than by 
including, on the one side, the exceptional instances |, 
of four or five over-grown cities, the dispro- || 
portionate magnitude of which is attributable ta || 
causes not affecting the masses of the population. | 
If these exceptions are excluded,—namely, the 
Metropolis, with its three millions; Glasgow, || 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, making 
together nearly two millions more,—then the rural | 
population will be nearly as two to one of the town 
population. This will be the proportion if we take || 
average instances of counties which, to a small 
extent only, are manufacturing; such as Norfolk, || 
Suffolk, Somerset, or Gloucestershire. So it will |! 
be in Suffolk, although it contains a manufacturing || 
and a foreign trade town, and two seaports. 

Those of the Census Tables that attempt a | 
classification of the population on the ground of the |) 
occupations of the people would, to a still greater |) 
extent, lead us wrong in estimating the relation of || 
the rural classes—the dwellers in pure air and || 
under the sky—to the town population, or dwellers || 
in and between walls, and whose doom it is to || 
inhale volumes of often-inhaled carbonic-acid gas, || 
with the per-centage of soot and various decom- || 
position mixtures. The Table gives you in one | 
column the number of persons in a county that | 
are engaged in agriculture. In another column it 
presents the artisans of the same district, and the 
shop-keepers, and other traders ; with the domestic 
servants, and so forth. But in this sort of rude 
analysis—quite proper for its scientific purpose— |) 
order is actual confusion. If I am thinking of the || 
country folks of a district,—in a word, if I am 
intending to muster my co-ruralists,—then I lay 
claim to three or four ranks that do not appear 
distinguished in any intelligible manner in the || 
Census Tables, and that, many of them are not 
only country folks, but they are such in an emphatic 
sense ; they are fully conscious of their privilege; 
and in their habits and usages they show how 
much they think of their lot as a privilege, and 
enjoy it. Obvious it is that I must place at the 
head of the rural muster roll the occupants of the 
mansions, signalised as they are on the county map 
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by green patches—the parks, the domains. After 
these come the rural rectories and vicarages—then 
the independent owners or occupiers of ornate or com- 
fortable residences :—these are very many in most 
English counties; and then, next in order, comes a 
very numerous class, quite lost sight of in Tables, 
consisting of the artisans and the small traders that 
find their homes on village-greens, and along road- 
sides. As to these persons, I will affirm on their 
behalf what I am well assured of as fact—namely, 
that no persons of any class do more thoroughly 
| relish country life, or are more conscious of its 
| desirableness than are these :—to specify them, 
| in any rural district which you may take into 
your survey, there will be the field-carpenter, the 
| house-carpenter, and probably the joiner also; 
the mason, and the bricklayer, and his man the 
hodsman ; there is the wheeler; the smith and 
farrier ; the nacker, and horse-dealer ; there is the 
| job gardener, and market-gardener; the carrier ; 
the butcher; the baker; the general-dealer and 
grocer; the shoemaker and cobbler; the harness- 
maker: nor will I omit my neighbour and co- 
ruralist, the chimney-sweeper; for he, as to his 
tastes, is quite a Dutchman in his culture of tulips : 
—nobody’s garden along the read is gayer than his. 
Then there are the good women that get their 
living as—char-woman, laundress, seamstress, dress- 
| maker, nurse, and general helper. 
| Here, then, is a list of about thirty persons 








| of the artisan class, living under the conditions of 


| country life. It may not be that they are all of 
them forthcoming in every rural district ; but it is 








| probable that there will be more rather than fewer 
of this class in every circuit of three or five miles 
diameter. They, with their families, are finding a 
| living in administering to the wants and con- 


|| venience of the properly called agricultural people, 
|| of the same area. The average earnings of these 


| artisans and retail dealers exceed, for the most 
part, the wage of the farm labourer, and they are 
possessed of something that may be called capital— 
as material and stock-in-trade: some of this class 
are thrifty and thriving men, with savings in the 
savings bank.* They are, most of them, paying 
a rent forty shillings or more in advance of the 
husbandman’s range of rent. If the artisan’s wife 
is a tidy woman, his cottage is nice inside and out 
with whitewash ; and here and there some paint— 
the walls are decorated with coloured broadsides— 
the furniture is respectable—an eight-day clock and 
@ warming-pan bespeak the owner’s command of 
money: there is all this—and the garden! The 
flower-garden and the kitchen-garden, in front and 
behind. In these patches—which are at once the 
landlord’s stint—the landlord’s great mistake in 
rural economy—the tenant’s pride—the tenant’s 
Praise—in these spots may be seen what may be 
done with taste, and rural feeling, and odd moments, 
to realise a Chatsworth upon a rod of land! The 





* It is to be hoped in the Post Office Savings Bank. 
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cottage-garden has this advantage over the Chats- 
worth, or any similar palace, that the carpenter 
who tends it at his snatches of time is never weary 
of his domain—perhaps the duke is weary of his 
often. I must take the liberty in this place to say 
a word intended for the ear of those who may be 
putting down stakes upon a waste upon which a 
row of barracks is to be reared—to such I say— 
A rod, or two rods more, which will cost you 
nothing, will triple the value of the piece of garden 
to an industrious tenant: give him then the bit 
more, and be ashamed to exact from him a shilling 
of additional rent on this behalf. 

In taking a ride through a rural district, one 
might come to think that if it be a few only of the 
cottages of farm labourers which give evidence of | 
any consciousness of country life as a boon—a 
privilege, an enjoyment—it is but a few of the | 
rural artisan class above named that are alto- 
gether wanting in this sort of feeling. There are 
few of this class that do not give evidence of tastes | 
and of an ambition impelling them to do the best 
possible in improving their lot. The exception will | 
be the home (no home) of the drunkard. 

One might almost say that a thorough relish of 
country life, and a diligent working up of its | 
materials of enjoyment and comfort, are inversely | 
as the area of occupation. If one would find | 
instances of this rural sense, and of this assiduity, 
in their greatest intensity, I should look for such 
examples in a class which takes rank the next 
above the artisan people that have already been 
mentioned. Follow the lanes and cross-roads of a 
county, go into nooks little frequented, and you will 
find many rural homes in and around which some 
modicum of family property, or a stipend, or a | 
pension, or a life’s savings iv trade, or the well-hus- 
banded products of a family bequest, is worked out | 
in frugal unpretending homeliness, as to the habits, | 
the attire, the furniture of the occupants. There 
you find the right-and-tight cottage—one story, the | 
door opening into the sitting-room, the stairs oppo- || 
site the door—a petty dairy beyond: out of doors | 
there is the piggery—there is a garden large enough 
to supply the family with greens and potatoes round 
the year. Perhaps there is a hoppet big enough for 
the run of a pony: if so, then there is a lean-to, 
something like a stable, and shelter for a market- 
cart. The good man himself does all the work, or 
almost all the work, of his estate. He has no 
notion of aping the gentleman; his good wife is 
tormented by no ambition to set up for a lady: 
both of them accept their lot, and they wish for 
nothing better. The good man is on terms of re- 
spectful independence with his ‘‘ betters,” who, on 
their part, confer with him, on any matter he 
understands, in tones of free courtesy. There is 
no cringing on the one side ; there is no swell or air 
of condescension on the other side; or none if the 
gentleman be such indeed, and not a parvenu in the 
country. 

I do not need to be told that, if this order of 
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country life—materially enviable as it seems, and 
as it is, in a sense—were to be followed up, or, let 
us say, followed indoors, and if you would take your 
place at the dinner table, or would spend the 
evening with these honest folk, you would find 
your philanthropy and good nature put to a stretch 
in various instances. The enjoyments are too much 
of the sensuous order :—the modes and the means 
of consuming long hours are few and unattractive ; 
you will not be sorry to be told, early in the 
evening, that your horse is at the gate; nor sorry 
to hear him pawing the flints in front of the gate, 
as if to call you out. Country life ought to have 
at its command elements of a higher order than 
those that are found under this roof. 

If it were my purpose in this place to put for- 
ward a catalogue raisonné of the rural population, 
this would appear to be the place for inserting the 
‘* Agriculturists,” properly so called: why not then 
bring in here our friend the Farmer? He, and the 
like of him, muster some thousands strong in each of 
the English and Welsh counties. In a word then— 
so far as a little explanation may be needed, as 
toward city folks—farming, unless it be taken up 
as an amusement by ‘“‘a gentleman retired from 
business,” and who, if he lives a few years, will 
come to an end of his savings, an his land—farm- 
ing is perhaps the most laborious of the professions, 
and it is as much haunted by anxieties and uncer- 
tainties as any of them; probably more so than 
most. The precariousness of this climate of ours 
—the frequency of blights or mildews, and disease 
among the cattle, disappoint the farmer’s calcula. 
tions ; and, moreover, farming has this peculiarity, 
that the fair competition for the occupation of farms 
is enhanced by the biddings of those who believe 
that anybody may go into this branch of business, 
and make a fortune in it easily. A. year of disaster 
shows these fancy farmers that they must pay their 
next year’s rent, rates, and all fixed charges, out of 
their capital: the year’s produce will not do it. In 
a less degree perhaps than any other class of ruralists 
does the farmer relish rural life, or care anything 
about its decorations. When city folk look out 
from beneath their canopy of smoke, and from 
between their forest of chimneys, as if there were, 
a little way beyond the suburbs, a broad arcadia— 
the bright region of farming life—such city persons 
make a mistake. The farmhouse, the farmyard, 
the cow-sheds, the piggery, the horse-pond, the 
nacker’s corner, the turnip clamp, and the so forth, 
are very seldom—in truth, they cannot ever be— 
paradises : sometimes, perhaps often, they are abodes 
of substantial industrial comfort, and sometimes of 
successful enterprise: and if it be so, then the deco- 
rations and the enjoyments of country life come to 
be appended to this industry, and to exclude the 
rough manners that so soon accrue to it. 

When Country Life is to be discoursed of as the 
lot of those who are fully conscious of its advan- 
tages, and who are in position to make the most 
and. the best of it, then we must leap a wide gap in 





passing from the ordinary Farmhouse to the Resi- 
dence of any with whom the requisite qualifications 
are to be found—that is to say, intelligence, edu- 
cation, exemption from sordid cares and labours, 
and, as the consequence of this exemption, habits 
in accordance therewith. There must be also a 
method of passing the hours so as to exclude, on the 
one hand, what is servile, and on the other hand 
what is frivolous, or inane, or unprofitable, and 
which comes to be chastised by the tortures of 
ennui. 

Here therefore we have reached our landing-place 
—the level of mind, of manners, and of spontaneous 
occupation. On what ground, then, are we to rest 
any distinctions of classes or ranks upon this field? 
The Brabmin is a Brahmin, whatever may be his 
income or his annual expenditure. The great guild 
of country-loving, country folk, spread as it is over 
the green acres of England and Wales, and holding 
its position there by right of quality, are not to be 
sorted into parcels by looking into the books of the 
collector of Assessed Taxes. It is not by the rule 
of the ‘‘ Male Servants,” or of the ‘‘ Horses and 
Carriages,” or of the ‘‘ Armorial Bearings,” or the 
‘*Hair Powder,” that we are to classify the thousands 
of the ruralisits with whom, just now, we are con- 
cerned. The ring fence to which we may apply 
compasses on the county map, may be a full mile or 
more than a mile in diameter, or the homestead may 
measure not more than an acre (this must be ac- 
counted a narrow stint), nevertheless we may granta 
ticket of membership in the Rural Guild to the resi- 
dent of this ‘‘ Hall or Place,” and to his family, if his 
mental qualification, and that of those about him, in- 
cludes something more than rudimental education— 
something of accomplishments—some acquaintedness 
with what is going on in literature and science :—or, 
in a word, if there be enough of intelligence and of in- 
formation in the family circle to render another step 
or two in advance practicable, and (let me coins 
word) covetable. Tf a lower standard than this be 
assumed as the level of mind in a rural home, then 
it is not easy to say by what means country life is 
to be raised above the swampy ground of habits 
that are sordid—if not sensual—and of sentiments 
and modes of thinking that are tainted with vul- 
garity. Ina home of this sort, leisure is likely to 
be dozed away indoors, or it is consumed in sports 
out of doors without point or purpose. Country 
life, on so low a level as this, if it be a good, it is so 
only in a negative sense, but it is good in no sense 
that is positive. I have no suggestions to offer to 
those well-to-do ruralists who are not members of 
the commonwealth of mind, feeling, and taste. 

How sweet country life is, those are likely to 
know who return to it after weeks or months of 
town life. No matter at what season, whether 
summer or winter, such a return takes place. The 
winter months, quite as much as the summer 
months, are enjoyable to those to whom the country, 
with its tranquil incidents, is their chosen and 
constant home. The visitor (if there chances 4 
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yisitor in the depth of winter) sometimes gives ex- 
pression to his sympathy, as he looks round the 
table, and says, ‘‘ You must find this place very dull 
My good friend, we reply, reserve 
your compassion for any who may think they need 
it. We do not need it; the question debated among 


|| ws sometimes is thio~elioh of the seasons is it that 


we enjoy the most? Discussionsof this sort are not 
prought to any other conclusion than this—we enjoy 
each as it comes. One may be stopped on the 
threshold of a rural home, and required to show 


| eanse for the preference which we accord to it. In 


meeting this reasonable inquiry a sufficient answer 


|| might be this:—A much higher rate of family health 
|| —if people are wise and temperate—may be reckoned 


upon here, than in cities or city suburbs. We are 


|| exempt from the visitation of a hundred ills, real 
| or imaginary, to which we find our city friends 


|| fable. 


Along with purer air, early hours, and 


| country routine, there will be (or may be) a 
| greater simplicity of minds, manners, and tastes. 
| At this distance from town we are not tyrannised 
| ever by conventional forms: it is true we are not 

able to talk so well of all things, but we think 
| more, and we are more reasonable. 


But when these, and other considerations of like 


| import, have been duly brought forward as sufficient 


grounds of the choice of country life—if such a choice 
be at the option of a family man—there will remain 


| what I do not find it very easy to make intelligible 
|| to those who possess little or no consciousness of 


l the same order. 


There is a yearning for rural life, 


| which yearning is almost irresistible, and it is 
| stronger than any formal reasons can be, and 
| stronger than many such reasons put together :— 


there is the Rural Instinct; or call it, if you 


|| please, the Rural Passion. So intense is this feel- 
|| ing in some constitutions, that it avails to overrule 
| motives of worldly interest, as well as the dictates 
|| of ambition, and the social tastes, and the prompt- 


ings of literary emulation—in a word, it is a taste, 
it is a preference, or a passion, which probably will 
have its way, and will be master of a man’s course 


| through life. 


Yet there is a something more than this in the 


| rural instinct. I do not hesitate to affirm my 


|| belief—conviction—that a mystery is veiled beneath 


| or within the constitutional taste for country life. 
| If we fail to find this rural element within the range 
| of our philosophy, physiological or mental, if it be 
| not in the framework of either the body or the soul— 
| if it does not come up from out of an analysis of the 
|| solids or the fluids, or ‘come over” along with the 
| imponderable elements of human nature,—then we 





must go in quest of it in the records of the primeval 


|| history of the species. This passion for country life 
|| —this love of a garden—this tranquil satisfaction 


with my lot, if only this be granted to me to see 


|| and commune with the world as God made it— 


bright, flowery, fresh, fruitful—this countryman’s 


— has it not a meaning that is 





Whether the first book of the Pentateuch be 
history or not, it is perfectly certain that the garden 
in which the first man and his wife were placed by 
their Creator has written its hieroglyphics upon the 
profoundest tablets of human nature :—the tracing 
is still sharp and fresh upon body, mind, soul, heart, 
affections, sympathies ; it is fresh among the tastes ; 
it is stamped upon regrets, memories, hopes ; and it 
is the germ of bright conceptions of immortality. 
It is useless to tell me that suppositions of this sort 
are fanciful and unreal, or that they are neither 
scientific nor worldly wise in their tendency. You 
say so, either beeause, in your case, the genuine 
instinct was scantily bestowed at the first; or else 
because the marking has been rubbed out by years 
and years of daily chafing against brick walls and 
the corners of streets. 

If you tell me that this passion for country life is 
exceptional only, and that it is the infirmity of a 
few sensitive constitutions, 1 meet you with a con- 
clusive evidence to the contrary, and my argument 
takes a-large circuit, for it is twelve miles, or twenty, 
in diameter. What is the ‘‘ Metropolitan District,” 
and how has it grown to be what itis? The busi- 
ness-doing London, if brought within the sides of a 
parallelogram, would measure, say four miles east 
and west by three miles north and south. If so, 
then, roughly speaking, the surburban fringe, north, 
south, east, and west, filling the metropolitan 
square, is made to be what it is by the impatient 
elbowing of a million of city people, or more than 
a million, who are striving each to the utmost 
extent of his means, or the necessities of his calling, 
to push their tabernacle out as far into or towards 
green fields and clear skies as shall be possible. Or 
if in the city itself you would trace the shadowy 
recollection of a Paradise, and find evidence of the 
instinct, you may see the vouchers for it in the attic 
window of the Spitalfields weaver: what is his 
garden ?—it is his pots and his balsams. 

As to numbers, we see that the two main 
constituents of the English population are nearly 
balanced : they were so in ’51, and probably they 
are so now, notwithstanding what may since have 
been the augments on either side. But if the two 
masses—the town and country—were to be spoken 
of as to their characteristic qualities respectively, or 
if a sort of moral appraisement were required, then, 
perhaps, it ought to be said that in the circle of 
town life there is Mind in act, wrought upon by 
all imaginable excitements, each operating in an 
intense degree. But upon the breadth of country 
life there is Mind in store, husbanding its powers 
in readiness for arduous services, wherever such 
services may be asked for. A simile here presents 
itself so forcibly that I must ask leave to introduce 
it in illustration of my argument: if my ‘‘ Personal 
Recollections” are to be adduced, then the fol- 
lowing recollection has a good claim to be included 
in the list. Often have I stood as near as might be 
to the foundry furnace. In the yard or open space 
outside there are huge piles of what are called pigs 
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whether Swedish or English. Each pile is, in fact, 
a mountain of metal bricks, brought from afar. 
Within the foundry shed are the glowing furnaces, 
ready to be fed with bricks, and there are the coke, 
and the lime (the flux), prepared in due proportion : 
then the hot-air engine-worked blowers are put in 
gear, each sending a raging tempest of heated 
atmosphere into the very heart of the mass. Melt it 
must ; it went in the most uncompliable of metals ; 
it comes out—when it comes out—a liquid as 
limpid as skim milk! Here, then, is my allegory. 
Behold, in figure, Town and Country !—here is Mind 
—solid, weighty, rugged, but full of serviceable 
and incomparable qualities; what could you do 
without these hopeful bricks? But now here is 
town life—here is the city symbolised in this pair 
of furnaces; a hot-air blast roars itself into the 
central core of each mass of fuel—coke, lime, iron- 
bricks—all are in a stir, all are kept at it, until 
they give in and yield their elements to the product. 
Out comes, as a torrent of liquid light, the service- 
able flood that is quickly to shape itself into all 
figures and fashions, the most useful, and the most 
ornamental. To drop figure—here are set before us, 
in symbol, the town and the country—the country 
supplying the city with its material. 

And, in plain truth, it is thus, week after week 
round the year, that the country is feeding the city 
furnaces :—but, alas! when we inquire for the 
product, a great part is for ever lost: from out of 
that furnace it never makes its exit in any visible 
form. The human material wastes itself and is 
gone; it is not so when it is sent abroad. In a 
very large proportion, or we might say with 
exceedingly few exceptions, it is from the rural 
homes of England (and of Scotland too) that come 
the men who are carrying generous blood, and firm 
muscle, and nerve, and steadfast purpose, all the 
world over. From these homes come the men of 
all grades that are recruiting the army, the navy, 
the civil service, the colonial centres, far and near. 
It is the cherished remembrance of a rural home— 
warm-hearted and well-graced—which they left at 
fifteen or at eighteen, that makes our military men, 
and colonial governors, and settlers, what they are 
in all latitudes. Very seldom—one might ask—Is 
it ever ?—that the memory of a city home, No. 48, in 
New Street, or No. 54, in Old Street, has, in any 
such manner, been carried out to India, or else- 
where, as the bright spot in early life around which 
the man’s best impulses arrange themselves. The 
biographies of public men who have earned their 
fame abroad abound with instances of the sort now 
in view :—it is the persons, the practices, the robust 
doings of a rural home that are clung to and are 
thought of on battle-fields and in wildernesses, and 
are almost worshipped in remembrance, 

Everywhere, in town or country, ‘“‘an English- 
man’s house is his castle ;” but it is the detached 
country house, whether it be cottage or mansion—it 
is the cottage, or the mansion, with its surroundings 
—the field, the garden, the bounding rivulet, the 





hill-top, the wood or heather—it is there, under 
this roof, that English feeling—feeling thoroughly 
English—is created, is conserved, and is transmit. | 
ted from father to son; and thus it becomes the | 
characteristic of the people of the British Islands, || 
“‘The possession of an entire house is strongly | 
desired by every Englishman. This feeling js | 
universal, but is stronger in England than on the 
Continent.”* ‘‘I cannot take leave of the subject,” || 
says a German writer, ‘‘ without a remark on | 
English dwelling-houses, which stand in close con- 
nection with that long-cherished principle of separa- || 
tion and retirement, lying at the very foundation of || 
the national character. It appears to me to be this 
principle which has given to the people that fixity | 
of national character and strict adherence to the |! 
historical usages of their country by which they are |, 
so much distinguished ; up to the present moment, 
the Englishman still perseveres in striving after a |, 
certain individuality and personal independence—a 
certain separation of himself from others, which 
constitutes the foundation of his freedom. It is | 
this that gives the Englishman that proud feeling | 
of personal independence which is stereotyped in | 
the phrase, ‘ Every man’s house is his castle.’” 
It is the detached country house, with its rural | 
apparatus, its miscellaneous appurtenances, its | 
fences and defences, its rights of way, and its | 
immemorial relationships towards neighbours far | 
and near; it is the sum of things—in-doors, and | 
out-of-doors—that gives completeness, or one might | 
say rotundity, to the home conscfousness. None of | 
these items must be wanting, or we should find a |; 
gap. If I speak of neighbours far and near, there is | 
one neighbour, by eminence, that is not to be for- | 
gotten. We, the permanent occupants of a country | 
home, know and feel daily that we live next door | 
to Dame Nature ; we rejoice in this condition of | 
close quarters with the great operations of the | 
material world. It is true that Nature, once and |, 
again, gives us country folk sharp raps on the 
knuckles ; but we know it is all for the best, and 
we never quarrel, 
It is we rural folks, round the year, that are | 
conscious of the changes of the seasons. It is we | 
that know (authentically, not by the teaching of | 
the almanac) when they come, how they come, | 
and when and how, and with what accompaniments | 
they come, and soon give place to their successors. | 
It is we that know how many seasons there are. |, 
“‘In town” there are two seasons—to wit, the one | 
when everybody is in town, and the other when | 
‘‘nobody” is in town. As for ourselves, leaving 
the almanac to take charge of the twelve calendar | 
months, and of the four legal quarters, we reckon 
that there are six seasons, clearly distinguishable in | 
the round of the year. Of the several grounds of 





_.* Results of the Census of Great Britain in 1851. In 

illustration of what is here said the author, Mr. Cheshire, 

cites the passage following from the German writer, Dr. |, 
arus, 
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distinction among which there may be a choice, that 
one which may be the most obvious, but is the least 
exact, and is the most open to exceptions, is the 
meteorological, or summerly—‘‘the weather ”— 
| rain, wind, cloudy skies, clear skies—heat, cold, 
frost, snow—these are the visible and the sensible 
characteristics of the seasons ; but they are (in this 
climate) far too inconstant and. ambiguous to 
| subserve any such purpose. Barometer, thermo- 
meter, hydrometer, and other instruments of this 
| order, are good indicators of what is to-day ; but the 
| seasons obey other laws than those that are thus 
brought into view. 

The seasons might be almanacked in relation to 





the epochs of animal life, and each might find its 
designation in a sort of poetic style while we watch 
the times—the periods of species—those of the insect 
orders, and birds—not to go further. Nevertheless, 
unless it be in the instance of those who devote 
themselves to natural history, as a science, it will 
be from the vegetable world that the ruralist at 
large will draw his data for apportioning the seasons 
to their proper limits of weeks and months. It is 
these vegetable evolutions that are the most notice- 
able, the most precise, and also the most ample, 
and largely abundant. It is on this ground, there- 
fore, that we shall take and determine our six epochs 
of tranquil rural life. 








A LANCASHIRE DOXOLOGY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


“Some cotton has lately been imported into Farringdon, where the mills have been closed for a considerable 
The people, who were previously in the deepest distress, went out to meet the cotton: the women wept 


|| time. 


|| over the bales and kissed them, and finally sang the Doxology over them.’’—Spectator of May 14th. 


“Praise Gop from whom all blessings flow,” 
Praise Him who sendeth joy and woe. 

The Lord who takes—the Lord who gives, 

O praise Him, all that dies, and lives. 


He opens and He shuts his hand, 
But why, we cannot understand : 
Pours and dries up-his mercies’ flood, 
And yet is still All-perfect Good. 


We fathom not the mighty plan, 
The mystery of God and man ; 


We women, when afflictions come, 
We only suffer and are dumb. 


And when, the tempest passing by, 

He gleams out, sun-like, through our sky, 
We look up, and through black clouds riven, 
We recognise the smile of Heaven. 


Ours is no wisdom of the wise, 

We have no deep philosophies : 
Childlike we take both kiss and rod, 
For he who loveth knoweth God. 








THE LAST WORDS OF DAVID. 


BY THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 


Iv a former number* we gave the name of ‘‘Songs”’ 


| or “Lays of Israel” to those sacred poems, which 
|, were not incorporated in the Psalter, but were 


, gathered by the authors of the Historical Books of 
the Old Testament from the ancient collections of 
national Hebrew poetry now lost. ‘‘Song” is in 


| fact but the English translation of the Greek word 


“Psalm,”—‘‘that which is played or sung,”—and 


,| any offence which may be given by such a rendering 


| is the same offence which has always been incurred 
| by any new translation of the Bible, and which was 


|| in fact incurred by the venerable authors of our 


| own Authorised Version. 
The Song which we select in this number is of a 


| More sacred character than the pathetic, but simply 


} 


| personal, lament of David over Saul and Jonathan 





* Goop Worps for 1863, p. 121. 
v—s9 


__  naeeta se ve 


which occupied our attention in the last we treated 
of the precious fragments of Hebrew psalmody. 
We will give it piece by piece with such explana- 
| tions as may be needed for bringing out its full 
force. 


‘* These be the last words of David, 
The utterance of David, the son of Jesse, 
The utterance of the man who was raised up on high, 
To be the anointed of the God of Jacob, 
And the sweet singer of Israel.” 





The rhythm of this title shows it to be part of 
| the song itself, whether added by a later hand, or, 
| as is most probable, by King David himself. Four 
| other ‘‘last words” of David are given in the 

Sacred Books :—One, the 72nd Psalm, ‘‘A Psalm 
for Solomon,” which closes with the pointed ex- 
pression,—‘‘ The prayers of David the son of Jesse 
are ended.” The Psalm expresses all the hope and 
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confidence which David reposed in the future of 
his glorious successor. Another is the splendid 
expression of religious munificence, in the closing 
chapters of the Ist Book of Chronicles, where he 
bequeaths to the same son the charge of building 
the Temple. A third is the less pleasing, but still 
characteristic, union of fierce revenge, and tender 
gratitude for past services, which breathes through 
his parting injunction to Solomon to remember the 
child of his old benefactor Barzillai, but to bring 
down to the grave the white hairs of the aged Joab 
and the aged Shimei. But those which follow are 
in a pre-eminent sense ‘‘the last words of David ;” 
for they express at once the light and shade, the 
strength and weakness, of his whole reign and 
character. 

** David the son of Jesse,”—so he remains to the 
end; always with his family affections fresh and 
bright—his father and his early kinsmen never for- 
gotten amidst his subsequent splendour; the water 
of his ancestral well of Bethlehem is still dear to him 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 5); one whole book of the Sacred 
Scriptures — beautiful as it is in itself—seems to 
have been incorporated for the special purpose of 
giving the origin of the family of the aged Jesse,— 
or the history of Ruth, the mother of Obed, who 
was ‘“‘the father of Jesse, the father of David.” 
(Ruth iv. 17.) ‘‘ The man who was raised up on 
high.”—This was the feeling that never deserted 
him—the sense of the marvellous change which had 
placed a shepherd-boy on the throne of a mighty 
empire—one of those surprises which we so often 
meet in the Bible, and which makes it, if we may 
so say, a focus of innocent revolution to the whole 
of Christendom ; we are led by it constantly to find 
elevations and blessings where we should least 
expect: the ordinary commonplace routine of life is 
continually broken up: ‘‘ He raiseth up the poor out 
of the dust, and lifteth the needy out of the dung- 
hill ; that he may set him with the princes, even 
with the princes of his people.” (Psalm cxiii. 7.) 
‘“‘The last shall be first, and the first last.” 
|| (Matt. xx. 16.) ‘* Zo be the anointed of the God of 
|| Jacob,” Anointed by Samuel in his early youth— 
anointed by the chiefs of Hebron on his first acces- 
sion to the throne—but through those human hands 
and human agencies, he sees the hand and agency 
|| of God Himself—‘‘the God of Jacob,”—an ex- 
pression not without significance, as showing that 
at that time the story of Jacob—his wanderings, 
his repose on God’s care-—were familiar to David 
and his people. It is with him a favourite ex- 
pression,—as if from a recollection of the likeness 
of his life to that of the persecuted patriarch. ‘“The 
generation of them that seek thy face, O Jacob.” 
(Psalm xxiv. 6.) ‘*He vowed to the mighty God 
of Jacob.” ‘‘He sought a habitation for the mighty 
God of Jacob.” (Psalm exxxii. 2,5.) ‘“* The sweet 
singer of Israel.” —‘* Pleasant in the songs of Israel.” 
It may be that he thus deseribes himself as endeared 
to the nation through his own songs,—or that he is 
the darling of the songs of his people, as when the 








maidens sang, ‘‘Saul has slain his thousands, and 
David his tens of thousands.” 

And now comes ‘“‘the prophecy,”—the ‘divine 
outpouring ” of his soul,—for this is the meaning of 
the phrase which he uses, and which is expanded in 
the words which follow :— 


“* The Spirit of Jehovah speaks in me, 
And his strains are on my tongue— 
The God of Israel said to me— 

The Rock of Israel spake.” 


~~ 


It was the “Breath” or “Spirit” of Jenovan || 
that passed through his frame, and His poetic || 
‘“‘strains” (the phrase here used only occurs in | 
poetry) that dwelt on his tongue—the words of 
Him who was the ruling God and the central || 
Rock of the whole nation. 


“ He that ruleth over men justly— 
Ruling in the fear of God— 
So is it, as the light of the morning, at the rising of 
the sun— 
A morning, and no clouds— 
After a clear shining, after rain, tender grass springs 
Srom the earth.” 


This is the ideal of a just reign—whether, as 
looking back upon his own, or forwards to that of 
Solomon. Here is the same comparison of the 
moral and the natural world that appears in the 
19th Psalm. ‘‘Their line is gone out through all 
the earth, and their words to the end of the world. 
In them hath he set a tabernacle for the sun, 
which is as a bridegroom coming out of his 
chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to run 
a race. His going forth is from the end of the 
heaven, and his circuit unto the ends of it: and 
there is nothing hid from the heat thereof. The 
law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul: the 
testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the 
simple. The statutes of the Lord are right, re- 
joicing the heart: the commandment of the Lord 
is pure, enlightening the eyes.” The ruler just to || 
men, and reverent towards God, suggests imme- 
diately the brilliant sunrise of the East: the cloud- 
less sky above—the grass, so exquisitely green in 
those dry countries, immediately after rain, and 
glistening in the sunbeams. 

But he has hardly caught this vision than, whether 
in prospect or retrospect, it is instantly overclouded. 
“The difficulties which follow arise mainly from 
the crowding together of the characteristics by 
which the thought of the Old Testament is distin. | 
guished from our own. In the vividness with | 
which it expresses every feeling, every inward and 
outward experience, no modern language can com- | 
pare with the Hebrew. The image or idea which | | 
is before the mind at each moment is presented in || | 
its utmost distinctness and force, and seems to | } 
occupy the whole horizon to the exclusion of every | i 
other. The present absorbs the past and the | 
future, and the relation of each part to the whole | 
of which it is a part is lost in the fulness of nee | 
diate vision. In this song this characteristic is | 
increased by the concentrated emotion of the || 
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| tends to Hebraize—to omit all but the engrossing 

idea, and forget the logical relations and connections 
| of thought. There is no want of clearness in the 
| isolated expressions—rather the contrary. The idea 
| of a righteous king which it is the calling of David's 
\ house to realise—the fear that some of his house 
|| may fail of realising it, the certainty that, should 
they fail, God’s covenant cannot fail—and the vehe- 
|| ment denunciation of rebels against the ideal king 
! —all stand out vividly, however we may construe 
'| the details of the passage.””* 

We must pass to each of these parts as best we 
may. 





ith God— 


“ For not so (or, ‘is not 80”) my house a 
with me ordered 


For an everlasting covenant He ma 
tn all things and sure. 

For this is all my salwation and all my desire— 

Assuredly He will not cause it to grow (or ‘will He 
not cause it to grow’).”” 


It is hard to unravel these entangled sentences ; 
yet they seem to present in a short compass the 
two trains of thought drawn out at length in the 
89%h Psalm—the contrast between his hopes of 
| what his dynasty might be, and his fears of what 
| i will be ; and underneath both hopes and fears the 
| confidence that the Divine promise which pledged a 
| long future to his race will continue. It is a pre- 
|| diction, but a prediction wrapt up in that undefined 
|| suspense, and that dependence on mora] conditions, 
|| which so well distinguish the predictions of sacred 
| prophets from the predictions of Pagan soothsayers. 
‘| It shows that Nathan’s warnings (2 Sam. vii. 1, 
|| 11, 12; xii. 1—7), both of good and evil, had both 


| 


| sunk deep into the mind of the King. 








| “ But the men of ill—like scattered thorns are they ali, 
| ‘or not with the hand does one grasp them. 
And the man that shali touch them 
Must be fenced with iron and the wood of mabey 
And with fire they shall be burnt and burnt on the 
hearth.” 


He turns from the apprehensions for his house 
to the apprehensions of those who had troubled his 
own reign from first to last. ‘‘The sons of Zeruiah 


speaker : for deep emotion even in other languages | 








dedicates his household to God. ‘‘I will behave 
myself wisely in a perfect way. O when wilt thou 
come unto me? I will walk within my house with 
a perfect heart. I will set no wicked thing before 
mine eyes: I hate the work of them that turn 
aside ; it shall not cleave to me.” It breaks out 
in the dying charge to Solomon against Joab and 
Shimei. He contrasts the soft delicate green of the 
kingdom in its prosperity to the thorny thickets 
which can only be approached with axes and long 
pruning-hooks. These are the evil growth of the 
court even of arighteous king; to root and burn 
them out is his duty as much as the encouragement 
of the good. 

It is a melanckoly strain which closes a song 
which begins so full of brightness and joy. But it 
is a true picture of the chequered life of David, and 
of the chequered fortunes of the ruler amongst men. 
It is a true picture of the struggles and hopes, 
the ‘‘ broken lights” of the human heart, whether 
in Judea or in England, whether of king or 
peasant. If there be a part of Scripture which 
shows the movements of the human individual 
soul, it is this precious fragment of David's life. 
If there be a part which olaims for itself, and which 
gives evidence of the breathing of the Spirit of God, 
it is this also. The contrast between a high ideal 
of life and the inadequacy of the instruments to 
which we are compelled to resort in the actual 
conflicts of life, is one of the sorest trials of a 
sincere and gifted soul that has to fill a place in the 
world. It is a trial to which the secluded saint, 
or the commonplace Christian, is a stranger. But 
to those who have to march on through the 
highway of life, and yet are not contented without 
looking higher, the last words of David express at 
once their difficulty and their consolation. Those 
few green spots in life ‘‘in the clear shining after 
rain”—that bright morning, not yet overcast with 
clouds—sustain them in their long dusty journey, 
and under the dark sky, with the belief that 
there is above and beyond this world an ever- 


| lasting covenant, ordered in all things and sure— 
| according to which all things will work together 
_ are too hard for me” is the constant vexation of his | for good. 
| life. It breaks out in the 10lst Psalm, when he | 


4. P. STANLEY. 








Ir any one loves contrast, let him shut his eyes | 
|| and ears at Rome, and open them at Naples. Mid- | 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
V.—THE SOUTH. 


by the express from Rome on their arrival at the 
Naples station. I therefore halted my party by the 


night and noon, winter and summer, decrepitude | express at ancient Capua, slept there, saw the mag- 


| and frolicsomeness, death and life, are not more 
opposite. 
I had heard of the mob which awaits travellers 





* Lowe this passage to a friend—a Hebrew scholar. 


| nificent amphitheatre, and slunk into Naples at 


mid-day by alocal train, unlooked for of porters and | 
cabmen. 
Another advantage was thus gained. Instead of 


arriving in the evening, and seeimg nething but the 


























|| foot-pavement on either side. 
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frantic crowd through which the new-comer has to 
fight his way, we emerged upon the great city in the 
full blaze of noon, and in the midst of its thousand 
employments. What an outburst of life itis! All 
trades going on in the open street: tinkering 
cauldrons, hammering on anvils, sawing, filing, 
cooking, and the rest: voices, shrill as a parrot’s 
scream, lifted to their height, a hundred together, 
look which way you will: every pavement crowded 
with passers and loungers: carriages, of all sizes 
and patterns, dashing about at full speed, their 
whips cracking, and their brass-bedizened harness 
flashing in the sun : dust, white and choking, form- 
ing a hot misty veil for the sun to beat down and 
the waves to sparkle through: bare-legged savages 
running in rows through the water with baskets on 
their lieads to the boats which they are unlading : 
smells as if the sea itself were poisoned into the 
cesspool of the universe: such are the accompani- 
| ments through which we drive along the thickly- 
| peopled shore of the glorious bay in quest of our 
destined inn. 

Nor was the impression thus made likely to be 
removed, when, after luncheon, we strolled out into 
the great thoroughfares of the city. The main 
street, the Toledo, is nearly a mile and a half long 
and fairly wide, as Italian streets go, with a good 
At all hours of the 
day, it is a dark mass of human beings from one end 
to the other: on the pavements, and among the 
carriages. 
is impossible. Look up the side streets to the west, 
or down those to the east, and it is the same: all 
is eagerness, all is bustle, all is life, all is noise. 
| Never was an ensign better chosen than that of 
Naples—a horse at full speed. 

How to reduce such a people, after centuries of 
misgovernment, to order and contentment, is a 
problem which any one who sees them may be 
thankful is entrusted to other hands than his own. 
He may be thankful also, however, to be able to 
trace many symptoms of progressive improvement : 
and, whoever he be, will at least, if he have any 
human feeling in his breast, breathe a prayer that 
those who now bear sway here may have wisdom to 
comprehend their high duties and best interests, 
and firmness to follow them unflinchingly. 

The greatest of all obstacles to the present and 
future welfare of Southern Italy is the horrid 
system of brigandage, organised at Rome by the 
ex-King of Naples, and sanctioned by the present 
unprincipled Papal Government. All that is vicious 
and disaffected in Naples finds shelter and encou- 
ragement at Rome; and bands of wretches, of 
whom the brothers La Gala may serve for a sample, 
are sent forth from the ‘‘ Holy See” (from whose 
territory, be it remembered, none can go out 
without a passport from the authorities) to rob and 
murder in the border provinces, to keep alive irrita- 
tion and discontent, and cause trouble and expense 
to the Italian Government. It may well move 
indignation when we reflect, that the pontiff, under 


Locomotion, except at a very slow rate, 





whose sanction these things are done, should have 
had the effrontery within the last few weeks to 
address an allocution to the Czar on the subject of 
the persecution of Roman Catholics in Poland, and 
to speak with a profane assumption of solemnity of 
his account before the Great Judge. After all, to 
pass from the second and third-rate actors in the 
great drama to a higher order, there is one with 
whom it rests whether these sanctioned atrocities 
shall any longer continue, or not. If he who, 
having half liberated Italy, timidly held his hand, 
were to choose to speak but one decisive word, the 
brigand crusade of Francesco and the priests would 
come to an end to-morrow. But he is apparently 
entangled in the meshes of inconsistent and oppo- 
site policies, and makes no sign. He it is who is 
the undoubted author of the present difficulties and 
troubles of Italy, and at whose door the guilt of 
them lies. 

But let us go on to other and more congenial 
topics. It may seem as if enough had been said 
and written about Pompeii. Still, I cannot but 
record my own impressions of that strange place. 
The feeling, in treading its deserted streets, was 
wholly unlike any other I remember. It is, and it 
is not, a ruin. It fell asleep, and ages passed, and 
it has awakened in a new world. From the summit | 
of Vesuvius, the eye surveys the broad lands round | 
its base, glittering with the sunny towns of this our | 
century, and among them discerns one city, dark in 
sombre brown, like a Capuchin in the midst of a 
gala. This is Pompeii—the irrevocable Past standing 
with its solemn testimony,in the presence of the 
day that flits by with its trifles and its cares. 

The small things which bring home this testimony 
to us have been often enumerated. All have heard 
of the dough kneaded for the oven, the linen wrung 
out for drying, the meat in the act of cooking, the 
loaves, and fruits, and eggs, and instruments of the 
kitchen and the toilet. But the most affecting of 
all is perhaps not so generally known. On the dis- 
covery, in removing the ashes, of a substance 
approaching in shape to human remains, a happy 
thought occurred, that by making an aperture. | 
and pouring in wet plaster, the form, which had 
doubtless wasted away and left a hollow within, 
might be reproduced. The experiment was emi- 
nently successful: and the result as yet has been, 
the production of four human figures, in attitudes 
most characteristic, and most affecting. One group 
consists of two females ; it would seem, mother and 
daughter. The young girl lies writhing in the very 
agony in which she passed away. One hand con- 
vulsively presses a handkerchief on her head: one 
foot is lifted up in her pain, It can be plainly seen 
that she was covered with a thin night-robe only: 
the flesh of the shoulder is comparatively smooth, 
and beneath it the very texture of the dress can be 
traced. 

Time may bring to light many similar records of 
human suffering, for not more than one-third of 
the buried city has been as yet disinterred. It 
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perhaps could hardly be expected that, at a time 
when the preaching of St. Paul was yet fresh in 
| Rome itself, any trace of the new and purer faith 
| should be found in a city nearly two hundred miles 
from the capital. And it would seem that as yet 
none has appeared. But, on the other hand, it is 
|| very possible that some chance hint may be brought 
|| to light of its presence, even thus early, at Pompeii; 
some writing, among the many found on the walls, 
which may indicate hopes and aspirations springing 
|| from another source than man himself; some 
| reference, as in the case of the remarkable inscrip- 
| tion mentioned in my third letter, to that great 
| mystery which is the shame, and at the same time 
the glory, of Christians. For this, and for all 
| other reasons, the further progress of the exca- 
| vations will be regarded with lively interest. They 
are continually going on, and visitors have daily 
| the chance of seeing new objects brought to light. 
The ascent of Vesuvius has been so often and 
| 80 well described, that it is not my intention to 
| give any detailed narrative of our own. It may 
suffice to mention one or two salient points which 
| remain as impressions in my memory, and which 
| were unlooked for at the time. 
| A matter of very great interest (in the present 
|| inert state of the volcano, the great matter of 
|| interest) is, the crossing over the vast field of lava 
|| which resulted from the eruption of 1858. On that 
| occasion, the carriage road up to the Hermitage 
| was destroyed, and a vast tract of the mountain- 
|| side was covered. Wherever the western side of 
Vesuvius can be clearly seen, this lava-field is per- 
|| ceptible as a large black patch on its surface, 
| almost undistinguishable from shadow, yet existing, 
| and most conspicuous, in the full glare of the sun, 
| where no shadow can have place. When the 
| traveller approaches it, no sight can be imagined 
| more strange and unlooked-for. One is prepared 
| to find a lava-field looking something like a glacier : 
| a surface which has consolidated when in a flowing 
state, and become split in all directions with chinks 
| after consolidation. But no one, certainly none of 
us, was prepared for what we found. First of all, 
imagine the colour: it is as near as possible the 
mixture, well known to water-colour painters, of 
madder-brown and cobalt, the former predomi- 
| nating: much diversified, however, with portions 
| of both darker and lighter tint ; sometimes passing 
through the lighter and warmer browns even to a 
bright primrose yellow, owing to the presence of 
sulphur. All this perhaps might have been ex- 
pected: it is what follows, that seemed so passing 
strange. The surface of this rich mass of colour, 
what would my reader expect it to be? Certainly, 
| anything bit what it is. The lava has flowed 
onward slowly, being evidently of a thick, treacly 
consistence. The result of this has been, the 
| formation of all kinds of queer and unthought-of 
shapes, as the sluggish liquid has fallen over, or 
rotated, or reduplicated itself. The following recipe 
will perhaps give the best description. Take a jar 

















of very thick treacle, a spoon, and a plate. Fill 
the spoon, and, holding it over the plate, pour the 
treacle slowly, making, as you pour, the most com- 
plicated devices possible. Let the favourite one 
be that produced by the stream running round and || 
round a centre, forming when solid the appearance 
of a strand of rope. But with this let all others 
be mixed. Carry your hand backwards and for- 
wards, with all manner of shakings and eccen- 
tricities as it moves, producing knots and entangle- 
ments of infinite variety. And even then you will 
not have represented these curly, creaming waves, 
these gnarled roots of gigantic trees, these fantastic 
domes, broken in at the centre, these rippling pools 
suddenly fixed, these broken cliffs of many hues, 
and strata wildly contorted. It is in truth the 
veriest fever-dream of bizarre shape, material, and 
colour. And add to what has been already said, 
that the whole surface is as it were frizzled into 
roughness, and presenting the sharp prickles of a 
rasp or a nutmeg-grater. It was amusing to watch 
the ample dresses of a party of ladies in front of us, 
catching and tearing, as they enveloped and dragged 
over the round masses of lava and were caught by 
their myriad minute retinacula. As regards the 
ascent of the cone, it is, and it is not, difficult, 
It is: for when you leave the horses at the bottom 
of it, you have before you a straight upward path 
(from which, for reasons which follow, you cannot 
possibly deviate) 900 feet in height, and at an 
angle of considerably more than 45°. Such a climb 
cannot be easy, wherever it is found. And, it 
is not: for the guides have constructed this path 
of large solid blocks of lava, so that you have 
simply to mount from one to another as on a rough 
staircase; and the ascent is merely a matter of 
patience and endurance, not of difficulty of any 
kind. You cannot deviate from this track, for on 
either side of you are loose ashes into which you 
would sink up to your knees, and ascent become 
impossible. The climb took our party, with many 
rests by the way, just an hour. 

As far as a mountain view is concerned, that 
from Vesuvius is truly magnificent, as might well 
besupposed. But in all matters relating to the vol- 
canic character of the mountain itself, we could not 
have visited it at a worse time. It has shown no 
activity now for many months. Smoke is very 
rarely seen issuing from its crater. When we looked 
down it, snow lay at the bottom. All that the 
traveller witnesses in proof of the present existence 
of volcanic action is, a sulphurous steam issuing 
from a few chinks near the top, a sharp suffo- 
cating sensation when he passes round to leeward 
of the crater, and a sound as of boiling water on 
applying the ear to the ground where it is cracked 
into fissures. There is a spot, far down on the lava- 
field of 1858, where dry sticks, on being thrown 
in, catch fire ; and the rise of temperature, as one 
passes over this strange track, is clearly perceptible. 
The guides told us, that signs of an approaching 
eruption were already perceptible, in the drying up 
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of the wells round the foot of the mountain. But 
we were told that they are in the habit of saying 
this, in order to keep strangers at Naples: and, 
moreover, that a scientific society which has been 
formed for the express purpose of watching the 
phenomena of Vesuvius, report that no such signs 
are perceptible. 

Beautiful, beautiful Sorrento—there surely was 
never a lovelier spot in the wide world. First, take a 
background of wild mountains, soaring, with many- 
shaped peaks, into the southern and eastern sky, 
clad, as the day wears on, with all the varying hues 
of purple and blue, till the evening sun pours on 
them its flood of fire: in front of them let there be 
banks of long stretching inland cliffs, striped, and 
capped, with dark patches of olive and pine—these 
also passing, in the course of the day, almost 
through the tints of the prism, and chastened to 
the eye through pearly veils of haze. 


from Nature’s lavish horn all the verdure that earth 
knows, and fruit-tree yielding fruit after its kind: 
the stately orange, ever laden with its golden globes, 
ever breathing out its fairy perfume on tke air: the 
vine, not here a trailer on the ground, nor trained 
to staves breast high, but wandering in exuberance 
from tree to tree, framing with its bright green 


leaves the glimpses of the dazzling sky: add to | 


these the fig, the citron, the pomegranate, with all 
the fruits of commoner and humbler name. In the 
midst of this garden of plenty, poured out lavishly, 
as it is poured, gleam the sunny villages and, farms, 
down through the orchards, even to where they 


crown with a line of brightness the long ranges of | a carriage without taking the train. 


cliff, and look sheer on the blue mirror of the tide- 
less bay. Look from them, or look at them, and the 


Then at their | 
foot, but still high in air, let there be poured out | 





| 


| 


| peopled by gleams of nature and fragments of the j; 


It is true, that all this lovely prospect is not en- 
joyed without its drawbacks. Throughout Southern 
Italy, one is ever reminded of the title of a child. 
hood’s fable, ‘* Beauty and the Beast.” The lower 
orders of the population at Sorrento, at all events 
take care that it shall not be forgotten. They 
annoy the stranger everywhere and at all times, 
surrounding him with cries for alms, and abusing 
him if they meet with a refusal. The beautiful | 
glens with which the landward side of the town is 
surrounded are absolutely unapproachable from the 
filth accumulated in them. We met with but one 
place in all our travels worse in these respects than 
Sorrento, and that shall be presently described. 

AMALFI was a name which had always carried a || 
sound of romance with it: suggesting rocky glens, 
spanned by ruins of strange form and colour, and | 
floated over by bright southern mists. My acquain- 
tance with it was due to the walls of our water- |; 
colour exhibitions. Many a lovely spot lives and || 
glows in the English fancy, solely through the | 
works of our water-colour painters: and our || 
national obligations to such men as Robotham, and || 
T. M. Richardson, and Vacher, are surely great. || 
Sick beds, and weary solitudes, are cheered and 





stir of life ; and the sunshine of our national pencil || 
half compensates for the gloom of our sky. To 
Amalfi then our steps were bound, to confirm, or to 
dissipate the romance of the galleries in Pall-Mall. 
The Amalfi journey proper begins at the railway 
station of Vietri, above Salerno. We had slept the || 
previous night at La Cava, and drove from thence in *| 
At the top || 
of the hill near the Vietri station, the really || 
southern sea first broke upon our eyes: the inside |, 





eye knows not where to rest, nor when to turn away. | bay of Salerno, with a long stretch of coast to the | 
If landward, or half landward, across the curve of | left, fading into lighter and lighter blue, and end- | 
the gulf, there is the scene which I have described, | ing in Point Licosa, where, doubtless, he who 


beheld, as far as I know, nowhere else: glorious in | stands, looks over into Sicily, and traces the 
all its aspects, but, when the sun slants from the | majestic cone of tna. The way from Vietri 
west, fitter to be in heaven than here on earth: if | descends down zig-zags to the right, and, approach- 
seaward, there is the blue expanse of the famous ing the sea, enters on that celebrated coast road by 


bay—one may trace eastward the snowy peaks of 
the mountains of Campania, broken by the dense 
purple mass ef Vesuvius, rising with long and 
gradual slope up to his rounded cone, and falling 
again as gently towards Naples. At his foot, and 
|| stretching away along the shore for many a mile 
|| round the course of the bay, glitter the belt of 
| towns which form the suburbs of the busy city. 
| There she lies, gleaming through the haze, far fairer 
| thus than near: and'as the eye passes on westward, 
what names may it note in the progress—Puteoli, 
where landed the Apostle of the Gentiles: Baiz 
with its unrivalled bay—Misenum and Cumz, and 
Procida.* 





* Mrs. Stowe, in her “ Agnes of Sorrente,” repeatedly 
represents Capri as seen from that place, and indeed 
elaborately describes its appearance; but her memory 


must have misled her. From no part of Sorrento can 
that island by any possibility be seen, nor indeed until 





which only Amalfi can be approached with wheels. | 

Not in variety of interest, but in grandeur, in || 
picturesque grouping and outline, and above all 
in loveliness of colouring, this Amalti Riviera far |) 
surpasses any part of that from Nice to Genoa. || 
There, we have the South still struggling with the || 
North, though prevailing: here, she has all to 
herself, and pours out her balmy breath, and ber | 
rainbow tints, with undisputed munificence. No- | 
thing in picture or in imagination can surpass | 
the colour of the sea: it is not blue, it is not. 
purple, it is not green, but it is all of these by } 
turns, nay, all of these together, flashing into and | 
flashing through one another, and passing in the || 
distance into an indescribable blended hue of all | 
| 
the extreme cape of Sorrento is passed. Not even Ischia, |, 


which is far north of Capri, nor even all Procida, is 
visible from the beach. 
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three, the reflexion of the amethyst in the surface 
| of the turquoise. The whole coast is a series of 
|| deeply indented bays and coves, separated by bold 
|| and varied rocky promontories, each crowned with 
its ruined medieval fort, quaintly machicolated. 
|| In the little bays are various towns and villages : 
Cetaro, Majori, Minori, Atrani, curiously piled up, 
each against its rocky glen, with quaint arcades 
and towers, and bright coloured walls and houses, — 
each with its tiny strip of white beach, and boats, 
and swarm of children in scant clothing or in none, 
splashing in the bright water. And thus, through 
| a seriee of such scenes of marvellous beauty, is 
Amalf approached. . 

At first sight, it seems to be but a repetition, on 
a larger scale, of the villages already described. 
|| Let me try to give the reader some idea of life 
there. The Capuccini hotel (so called because it 
|| was for some years held in the large convent of the 
Capuchins, now restored to its former occupants) is 
{| situated in the middle of the beach, and has a wide 
terrace or balcony in front, from which the whole 
|| shore is commanded. Immediately before it is a 
broad paved space, on which daily the wheat is 
spread to dry which is used in the manufacture of 
maccaroni—the staple of the place. Early in the 
|| morning it is brought down in sacks, and washed in 
the stream which, descending from the glen, here 
|| falls into the sea. This done, it is spread on the 
|| pavement in the eye of the sun, and during the 
|| whole day is turned over by bare-legged women, who, 
with flat wooden spades which they push before 
| them, first directly, and then transversely, keep 
|| arranging it in rows like the hay in a meadow. 
|| The drying takes the whole heat of the day: and, 
|| as the evening approaches, it is replaced in the 
sacks, and taken to the mills to be ground. The 
|| paved floor is continually guarded day and night by 
| asentinel, who tilts with his bayonet at pigs and 
| other intruders. On either side of this floor 
|| stretches away the beach, many-boated, populous, 
|| dirty, vociferous. The noise evermore sounding 
| from it is something perfectly marvellous. The 
whole population seems to live there, and to be 
always endeavouring to notify the fact to some one 
far out at sea, by shouting at the top of its voice. 
|| Descend into the fray, and you arealost man. In 
|| an instant, a dozen ragamuffins converge upon you, 
|| begging (that is not the word), demanding, in the 
most imperious tones, some thing, or some drink, 
from you. They pull your coat, they proceed from 
familiarity to insolence, and even to the grossest 
insults. Nothing but a stout stick swung round 
in a circle has the slightest chance of keeping them 
at bay. One of them threw a stone and struck me 
o the head: two friends of ours were sketching 
under the rocks, when a great stone, pushed down 
from above by these scamps, fell within a few feet 
ofthem. To these add not a few specimens of the 
povero cieco (poor blind man), and the povero 
vecchio (poor old man), so abundant in South Italy, 
| following you, incessant, inseparable, whining, or 











remonstrating, or even scolding you for not giving, 
and the delights of a walk on the Amalfi beach may 
be conceived. 

Perhaps you change your course, and determine 
to explore the beautiful glen, or valley of the molini 
(mills), passing the curious Saracenic cathedral and 
the quaintly-arched narrow streets. Even this is not 
done without much persecution of the same sort: 
but in this direction it is possible eventually to 
distance the pursuers. And most interesting this 
glen is: abounding with subjects for exploration 
and for the sketch-book. It is full of mills, each 
going with its deafening clack, and its great splash 
of water,—each variously contrived so as to borrow 
the descending motive power, and to pass it on— 
and thus presenting a series of arches, and aque- 
ducts, and bridges, and stone stairs, and piled up 
roofs, such as I should think can nowhere else 
be found. Add to all this diversity of form, the 
colours of stone, and wet wood, and brick, and 
clinging vegetation : the stains, dark or gorgeous, of 
water, and weather, and chemical matter employed 
in the mills: insert here and there a cottage-door 
with a family group,—the old man on his staff, the 
old woman spinning, the half naked children, the 
curious mummy-like chrysalis of an infant in its 
swathing clothes; break the series now and then 
with a pergola, or trellised canopy of lemon trees, || 
bright green in the leaf, violet purple in the young 
shoot, hanging their pale gold fruit almost thicker || 
than the leaves,—and then let all the scene be 
dappled with the dark cool shadows of the south, 
cut clear into the white mass of sunshine,—let it all 
be towered over by fantastic rocks of every shape 
and tint, leaving only a broad stripe above for the 
blue heaven to look down through ;—and you have 
but the vain struggle of words with the unparalleled 
strangeness and overpowering beauty of the glen 
of the molini at Amalfi. 

I had heard of an Amalfi fern, to be found some- 
where in this glen. I more than suspected what it 
would turn out, having been taught by previous ex- 
perience at Nice. Nothing is more delightful than 
exploration with an object in view, especially when 
that object is such as to bring one into acquaintance 
with the minute details of natural beauty. So that 
there was no lack of ardour in the explorer, nor of 
assiduity in the search. It led me up far above the 
noisy mills, past many a projecting reck over which 
the yet unsullied stream made cascades among the 
ruins of deserted buildings: prompted many a de- 
viation from the track to pry into the chinks of rocks 
and walls: tillat last, among the tufts of some luxu- 
riant verdure of myrtle and arbutus, I descried the 
glazed and palmated fronds of my old Nice acquain- 
tance, the Pteris Cretica. Ample was its growth, 
abundant its quantity: so, under these conditions 
(which ought always to be fulfilled, before a natu- 
ralist robs any habitat of its native plants), I secured 
a rich plunder, which I hope one day to see flourish- 
ing, by the side of its fellow from Nice, in the green- 
house at the Deanery. 
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One Amalfi expedition must not be forgotten, 
because it brought to our notice characteristics of 
country and of architecture new and strange. High 
above, in the mountain fastnesses over Amalfi and 
Atrani, is perched the ancient Saracenic town of 
Ravello. It is accessible only on foot or horseback, 
by narrow paths between walls or passing over 
ledges of rock. How the fierce sun glared down on 
them that April morning, as our cavalcade wound 
upward, among the glancing lizards and the bursting 
pine-shoots, and the strange cries, and stories, and 
songs, of our native guides! How refreshing it was, 
at a turn of the zig-zags, to catch the fresh sea- 
breeze, and with it a glimpse of the far-off belt of 
blue rising over the roofs and many-coloured cupola 
of Amalfi! In such a horseback climb, where the 
single file makes solitude almost a necessity, various 
thoughts flitted across one’s mind: how such paths 
as these must have led from one to another of the 
rock-built cities of Galilee, where One of Blessed 
Name went about healing and teaching: how it 
may have been in some such steep winding access as 
I see before me with Ravello at its top, that the 
mourners and the Comforter met that evening out- 
side the gate of Nain. 

But reveries are cut short, as we enter under the 
narrow gate of the town, and proceed to examine, 
one after another, the quaintest old churches and 
houses—full of Moorish pillars and arcades, resting 
on strange beasts, and diversified with gorgeous 
mosaic patterns. 

Our lunch was taken on a terrace commanding a 
glorious view over sea, and coast, and inland gorges 
—which terrace however I do not mention for that 
reason, but because it was in the garden of the 
Palazzo Rufolo, which has become the property of 
an English gentleman, and is now the centre of 
blessing and civilization for Ravello and its neigh- 
bourhood. Here, we have no beggary: and we 
heard much of the love and esteem in which Mr. 
Reid is held by the inhabitants,—of his institution 
of schools, and other exertions for their benefit. A 
deplorable outrage, at a time when this peninsula 
was infested by the Pope’s ‘‘ defenders of justice 
and the Church,” drove Mr. Reid and his family 
away; but we were glad to hear that the inhabi- 
tants had earnestly petitioned for their return, and 
that it is likely soon to take place. 

After surveying the Moorish wonders of Ravello, 
we returned by similar mountain paths, and glens 
ringing with nightingales, to our comfortable 
| quarters at the Capuccini. 

Capri—full of memories of one of the darkest 
passages in history, and of one of its basest cha- 
racters. Here were spent the last years of the life 
of Tiberius : here he buried himself in those fearful 
immoralities which have made his name infamous 
to all ages: and hence he carried on his persecu- 
tions against the senatorial families in the capital. 
Hence he dispatched that letter to the Senate, 
whose exordium, so full of a tyrant’s despair, has 

been sublimely commented on by Tacitus: ‘* What 





I shall write to you, Conscript Fathers, or how I 
shall write, or what in short I shall abstain from 
writing at this time, may the gods and goddesses 
destroy me worse than I daily feel myself perishing, 
if I know.” ‘To such an extent,” adds the his- | H 
torian, ‘‘ had his crimes and his enormities become || 
punishments even to himself. Nor was it in vain | 

| 

} 





that the wisest of men used to say, that if the 
spirits of tyrants could be laid open, we should see | 
them all lacerated and scarred: for as men’s bodies | 
are mangled with blows, so is the mind torn by 
cruelty, by lust, by evil designs. Neither exalted | 
fortune, nor his island solitudes, could protect | 
Tiberius from the necessity of confessing the | 
torments of his breast, and becoming himself the | 
recorder of his own punishment.” | 
It was no wonder that with such historic interest || 
attaching to Capri, we should have determined not || 
to leave the South without visiting it. \ 
In the slowest of steamers and on the bluest of | 
seas, we accomplished the fourteen miles from the 
mole of Santa Lucia at Naples in three hours anda 
half, and lay-to opposite the famous blue grotto, 
Boat-load after boat-load, our passengers went and 
returned: and the opinion was general that the | 
colour of the water was more wonderful, and that 
of the rocky roof less wonderful, than had been 
expected. In the former particular, this cavern is 
unrivalled. The water is of a very light flashing 
blue, passing at the slightest agitation first into | 
silvery white, then into all the colours of the rain- | 
bow. A splash with the oar or with the hand | 
produces first a burst of silver light, then, as 
the drops fall on the surface, a shower of many || 
coloured pearls. A boy is always ready, for a 
trifle, to throw off his few clothes and plunge in: | 
and then the sight is strange in the extreme. The | 
head and hands, as he swims, retain their natural | 
colour ; while the rest of the body seems electro- || 
plated with frosted silver. Anything more elf-like || 
and uncanny cannot well be conceived. | 
I must confess that, on the whole, I do not think || 
the far-famed Grotta Azzurra equal to the cave | 
known as Dolor Hugo, at the Lizard. This, like || 
the other, is a sea-grotto, entered in a boat. The | 
colour of the water isa much darker blue, varied || 
with stripes of emerald green. But that in which the || 
Dolor Hugo excels is, the colour of the rock forming 
its sides and roof. This, being composed of serpen- 
tine, is dark green, veined with scarlet: and the 
effect of the mixture of the colours is, to throw over 
the whole cave a wonderful and rich hue of pink 
madder, which blends charmingly with the deep 
blue and green of the water. I may mention in 
passing, that our Cornish sea has really very little 
to fear in comparison with the Mediterranean at 
Amalfi and Capri. There is more here of native 
inherent blue in the water, more on the Cornish 
coast of the vivid inimitable green with deep blue 
shadows. But each is so beautiful of itself, that 
it is a sin against taste to compare them. 
However, let us return to Capri. Not a wheel 
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exists in the island: so that our baggage must 
mount up from the shore, to the village far over 
us, on the heads of these barefooted, good-natured 
women, who throng the beach, eager for the job. 

How we spent three days at the Hotel Pergano, 
well tended and cared-for : how we went on the 
first day to Tiberius’s castle, and saw the place 
where the monster cast his victims over the cliff 
into the sea, with boatmen ready below to prevent 
the escape of any wretch who might have life yet 
in him ;—how we climbed the 535 steps cut in the 
vast cliff which separates Capri from Anacapri ; how 
we intended to row round the island and explore all 
| the numerous caves, but did not, the waves having 
put their veto on our project ; let all this remain thus 
briefly hinted. But the island itself deserves more 
extended notice, Its grandeur and luxuriance are 
wonderful, To mention but one combination of 
these two: immediately under the huge cliffs 
which, as has been said, separate the higher from 
the lower part of the island, and on a slope which 
from its steepness would anywhere else be occupied 
| by débris without vegetation, is a magnificent wood 

of myrtle, arbutus, lentisk, and an undergrowth of 

the most beautiful flowers. Every kind of fruit 
grows in profusion. Now, April 30, the figs are pur- 
| pling off into ripeness, and the vines are crowded 
| with the promise of a fruitful vintage. 
| The inhabitants of Capri contrast favourably 
| with those of Sorrento and Amalfi. Physically, 
| they seem to belong to a finer race: there is at the 
same time more personal beauty and more indepen- 
dence. Begging is comparatively rare. 

Truly, Tiberius was right when he chose 
| Capri for a solitude. ‘‘No one can land,” says 
| Tacitus, ‘‘withqgt the knowledge of the guard.” 

There are, in fact, but two landing-places ; the 
| Grande and the Piccolu Marina, on opposite sides 

of the island. The French, in 1808, effected a 

landing on the rocks at the south-western point, 

and there is now a tiny cove with a zig-zag path 
| down to it, immediately under “ Tiberius’s castle.” 

But an island of its size (ten miles in circumference) 

more secluded from the world can hardly be found. 

Several English gentlemen are settled at Capri, 

one of whom, I was glad to hear, is doing much 
| for the population in the way of establishing and 

maintaining schools. Here, as at Ravello, such 
| efforts are met with lively gratitude; and any one 
| who knows the Italian character maybe sure that 
such will always be the case. 

It is one of the blessings of a free country that 
such efforts can be made, and the people gradually 
rescued from the degradation to which centuries of 
bad government have brought them. Even here, 
the priests do what they can to thwart the good 
that is being done; but happily without effect. I 
was told that the priest at Anacapri had instigated 
two persons to fire into the house of one of the 
English residents. At Rome, the priest would 
have been sheltered, and the criminals allowed to 
escape. But here it was otherwise. The guilty 
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persons were punished, and the spiritual adviser |, 
was taken to Naples, and bound over to keep the 
peace towards his Protestant neighbour. Another 
case lately happened in Naples itself. One of the 
girls in the Italian Sunday School appeared without 
her books. The priest, she said, had been during |; 
the week, and had taken them away. The com- || 
mittee, feeling that they might safely do so, sum- 
moned the priest before a magistrate. He was 
ordered to restore the books, or find new ones. 
Such an incident sounds very matter-of-course to | 
us in England; but here it is a thing previously | 
unknown. At Rome, the very mention of it would | 
provoke indignation : and it is to impartial adminis- 
tration of justice such as this that the Pope’s news- | 
papers give the name of sacrilege and oppression. 
I may mention that over the door of the Campo 
Santo at Anacapri, I read, written in modern cha- 
racters, the following astonishing Latin couplet :— 


* Disce subesse Deo, qui legum monita spernis : 
Cujus imperio tota natura subest.”’ 


This seems to show that the schoolmaster is wanted | 
for the priests, as well as for the people. 

In taking leave of this lovely island, I must say | 
something of its wild flowers and plants. These | 
are mostly the same as those of the mainland: but | 
the rarer plants found there occur here in greater | 
profusion, and there are some which I have seen only 
here. Perhaps the most attractive of these the 
Lithospermum rosmarinifolium, found in the clefts | 
of the rocks between Capri and Anacapri. As its 
name imports, in appearance it is like rosemary : 
the flower is exactly like that of our English 
Lithospermum (Gromwell), but single instead of in 
a cluster, and of the most vivid ultramarine blue. 
The banks abound in places with two varieties of a 
most graceful convolvulus or bindweed, with large 
carmine-coloured flowers. One of these, with deeply 
incised glaucous leaves scattered along the flexile 
branch, formed, I thought, when gathered in hand- 
fuls, a group hardly to be surpassed for beauty of 
form and combined colours. Many orchids new te 
us were made to yield their roots, and in due time 
transferred from the tin case to the sketch-book, te 
be named by our Canterbury botanists. 

Here, then, we bid adieu to Capri, and with it to 
the South. Our slowest of steamers is again bearing 
us over the bay, steering from Sorrento to Naples, 
not now over the smoothest of seas. To our right, 
Torre del Greco and Portici gleam white beneath 
the cone of Vesuvius, whose top is hidden in a 
mass of angry cloud. To the left, the crimson 
globe of the sun is all but touching the bills 
between Nisida and Posilippo, and marking the 
tumbling waves with a pathway of fire. It is an 
evening that makes us not sorry to see Naples at 
last visible clearly ahead. To-morrow, the day of || 
rest : and then—northwards—homewards. In that 
route, however, will be ‘‘ fresh fields, and pastures 
new ;” and on them, reader, we may meet and 
converse once more. 
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A YEAR AT THE SHORE 


By PHILIP HENRY GOSSE, F.R.S. 


VII. —JULY. 


A MILE or two eastward of Babbicombe and Petit | 
Tor, in from ten to fifteen fathoms water, there lies 
a stretch of flat stony bottom, reaching away from 
the island known as the Ore Stone towards the 
mouth of the river Exe. This is a bit of ground to | 
which a boatman whom I occasionally employ often 
resorts with the dredge, and rarely or never without 
a fair harvest of curious and interesting creatures. 
Among other things he brings me from time to time 
numerous specimens of what Yarrell calls the 
Bimaculated Sucker,* the propriety of which name 
will be evident the moment you examine one of 
these little fishes alive. Cuvier named the group 
in which they are found,—a group comprising very 
few species—Discoboles, because the ventral pair of 
fins are united so as to form a circular disk or 
saucer, by means of which the fishes have the power 
of adhering firmly to any solid object larger than the 
circumference of the disk. Yarrell substitutes the 
term Cyclopteride for the family group ; the name 
Cyclopterus, used for the principal genus, expressing 
the same thing, that the fins are united in a circular 
fashion. The word bimaculatus, signifying two- 
spotted, alludes to two remarkable and conspicuous 
oval spots of dark purplish brown or red, situated 
one on each side of the body, just behind the 
pectoral fin. These spots, being comparatively large, 
and separated from the general colour of the body 
by a well-defined white ring, constitute a very 
striking and beautiful feature in these little fishes. 

Their form is flattened ; they have a broad shovel- 
shaped muzzle, prominent eyes, looking rather 
upwards, and the head much widened behind ; the 
head indeed constitutes more than one fourth of the 
entire length, and at its hinder part or where the 
gills open is far wider than any other part of the 
fish. They rarely exceed an inch and a half in 
length. The general hue above is pale red ; but in 
some specimens they become a nearly uniform lake 
purple, in others the hue is a clear orange; while 
yet in others it is almost white. A band of white, 
bounded by darker lines, almost invariably connects 
the two eyes. Frequently the hue of the body is 
varied by clouds and patches of dark reddish brown, 
which patches have a tendency to assume a constant 





pattern, quite recognisable when you look at a good | 
many specimens together. In the hinder half and | 
on the sides the ground colour is apt to be minutely | 

divided or mottled, the interspaces being of a 
delicate azure or lilac; and when examined with a 
lens, the whole surface seems sown with gold-dust. 





* Lepidogaster bimaculatus ; of which individuals of 


different varicties of colour, and in different attitudes, still, back-downward, the entire belly-surface dry. 


are represented in Plate XIX. 


| The dorsal fin is set very far back, and, as well as 





| the caudal, is prettily pencilled with dark brown: 


| the under parts are pearly white. i! 
The eyes are exquisitely beautiful ; and as they 


are prominent, very movable, and especially as | 
they are moved quite independently of each other, 
they at once attract and fix the admiration of the 
beholder. The large pupil is of a deep lustrous 
green, the iris of the most brilliant orange gold, 


and the whole set as it were in the midst of a globe | 
On the whole, I scarcely know || 


of the purest glass. 
of a more attractive little fish than this. 

This little Sucker is easily reconciled to captivity. 
I have in my aquariums some individuals which 
were captured nearly a year and a half ago; and 


they are still in the full enjoyment of health and |! 
activity. They are pleasing little things: they || 
scuttle from spot to spot with a spasmodic sort of |) 


bustle, wagging their tails much from time to time, 


so that in movement as well as in form they remind || 


me of tadpoles. They are generally seen, however, 
anchored to the sides of the vessel or to the promi- 
nent knobs of the stones by their sucker; and here 


they remain for an indefinite time, sometimes for |) 
hours, at others only a few seconds, throwing their || 
beautiful eyes about in insatiable curiosity, fanning || 
the water with their transparent pectorals or whisk- || 
ing the painted tail about. Now and then they || 


make a sudden snap, doubtless at some passing 
animalcule, with an audible sound, and the emer- 
gence of a bubble of air from the top of the water, 
whence the muzzle is frequently projected. They 


have an awkward habit of throwing themselves out || 
of a shallow vessel; and if you are not on your || 


guard you may find your little pets dead and dry 
on the carpet. They are inquisitive little things ; if 
a new stone or shell or tuft of serpule is put into 
their vessel, they soon discover it, and may be seen 
exploring it in every part ; and it is amusing, when 
you are examining them with a lens, to note how 
thoroughly mutual is the investigation; for you 
can see by the direction and motion of the eyes, 
that the little fish is watching you as interestedly 
as you are observing him. 

I do not think that the adhesion of the ventral 
sucker is effected exactly as has been supposed, by 
a vacuum produced in the area of the united ventral 
fins ; but by the combined action of some minute 


fleshy sucking disks, which are arranged in two || 
| groups, in front of and behind the united fins. The 
conjoined fins do not appear to me to make 4 || 


| vacuum. They have a curious habit of coming to 
| the surface of the water and there floating perfectly 


| The ventral disk is then seen as a shallow cup, 
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| hereabout, 
| numerous angular masses of stone lie irregularly 
scattered and heaped one on another. Yet it 
| seems to have a predilection, not occurring in all 
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quite dry and shining. If touched, the little fish 


|| hurries along the surface with some splashing till 
|| it acquires impetus enough to go under at an oblique 
| angle, when it presently turns over, and adheres to 


the bottom or sides or some stone. I have seen 
this practice frequently, but chiefly, I think, at 
night. 

This principle of a vacuum produced by the re- 
traction of the centre of a fleshy disk, while the 


margins remain in close contact with a solid body, 
\| is of extensive application in the lower forms of 


animal life, and especially in the class ECHINODER- 
MATA, comprising what are popularly known as 
Star-fishes, Sea-urchins, and Sea-cucumbers. 

We have on a former occasion noticed the 


|| elaborate and wonderful mechanism of the sucker- 


feet as they appear in the commonest species of the 
whole class, the Five-finger or Cross-fish. I need 
not therefore repeat those details, but let us look at 
a few other particulars in the economy of the 
animals whose locomotion is dependent on this 
curious contrivance, 

There is a pretty little species abundant enough 
chiefly affecting shores on which 


our localities even though these conditions be not 
lacking. Livermead Point, and the south side of 
Anstey’s Cove, beneath the cliffs, are favourite spots 
for the species, the former especially, where we can 
find the little Gibbous Starlet,*—for such is its name, 
—at all times of the year when the tide is suf- 
ficiently out. The retiring tide here leaves a 
shallow pool of considerable area, which then con- 
tinues to run out by a narrow channel among the 
rock-boulders, a winding rivulet of salt water; 
along whose borders, by turning over the loose 
blocks, scores of this pretty Star are exposed, 
clinging to the wet sides and roofs of the dark 
passages by means of their sucker-feet. Forbes has 
given two figures of the species, but manifestly 
taken from dead specimens, and from very small 
ones too. He says, ‘‘ large specimens measure only 
an inch across ;”” from which remark I infer that on 
the shores of the Isle of Man, where he was familiar 
with it, the Starlet does not attain the dimensions 
it reaches on our mild southern coast. He indeed 
alludes to one in Mr. Ball’s collection, which 
measured ene inch and five lines in diameter. 
Specimens, however, of this size are quite common 
with us, nor would one of an inch and a half be 
looked upon as at all exceeding the modest and 
proper range of the species. : 

It is of a pentagonal figure, with the margin a 


| little receding between the angles, but not so as to 


cause the latter to form distinct arms. The body 
is flat below, and plump and cushion-like above, of 
a yellowish olive hue, with the very edge of a 

* Asterina gibbosa: figured in the right-hand fore- 
ground of Plate XX. 


a 











golden orange tint, while a spot of the latter colour 
a little out of the centre marks the situation 
of a remarkable organ, called the madreporiform 
tubercle, the proper use of which has not as yet been 
satisfactorily determined. Just at the extremity of 
each angle, but a little below, is situated a wart 
of rich crimson hue, which is supposed to be an eye, 
being seated on a small ganglionic swelling of a 
nerve that passes along the ray. It is true no 
crystalline lens has as yet been detected on the 
pigment dot, either in this species or any other 
(for the specks are found in the same position in all 
the proper Star-fishes), but they are manifestly of 
the same character as similar specks in the Rotifera, 
and other humble animal forms, which in some 
examples are connected with an indubitable lens. 
It might seem at first as if the situation of these 
eyes were not very favourable to vision ; ‘but in 
truth, they command the ground just before and 
around the ray-tip, and also the water in a hofi- 
zontal direction ; and as there is one at each of the 
five angles the entire circumferent space is viewed 
at each moment. Add to this, that the animal is in 
the habit of very frequently turning up the tip of 
one or other of its rays, when the range of vision |! 
would take in the zenith ;—and we shall perceive | 
that no position in any other part of the body could 

be so suitable for the location of eyes as these | 
selected. It is not to be supposed that distinct | 
definition of objects is attained by these rudi- 
mentary orgaus; but the animal is probably 
censcious of the difference between light and dark- 
ness, and may also discern the sudden approach of 
any object, either by its interception of light, or by 
its colours, though its features and form may be 
indistinct. Such a degree of visual perception, 
though very imperfect in our esteem, may be of 
great use to this sluggish creature, and amply sufii- 
cient for its need. 

The whole upper surface of this Starlet is covered 
with six-sided convex plates, each of which is 
crowned by a group of short blunt spines; the 
number in each group varying from one to nine: 
four to six, however, most commonly ; arranged in 
a diverging tuft. Over the madreporiform tubercle 
the tufts are stouter, and bend towards each other, 
as if to protect this delicate organ, which, what- 
ever its function, is grooved with sinuous furrows, 
visible only with a considerable magnifying power, 
like the rounded masses of coral from the tropical 
seas, called brain-stones. 

On the under surface similar stout short spines 
are arranged in transverse bands across each ray, 
interrupted, however, by the central furrow, which 
is perforated with two ranges of orifices to give 
issue to the sucker-feet, which thus form a double 
row. These organs do not differ importantly 
either in structure, function, or appearance, from 
those in the Cross-fishes, in the Sea-cucumbers, or 
in the Urchins. 

In health and activity, the whole upper surface 
is covered with a forest of short pellucid tubes, 
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closed at the tips, which protrude from pores in| box has to be made, of some three inches in 


the plates, and stand erect, moving however to 
and fro at the will of the animal; 
evidently filled with fluid. 
notice of these organs; 
nected with respiration. 


I cannot find any 


What a wonderful piece of mechanism is a Sea- 


urchin ! 


naturalist, often as surprising and unexpected as 


they are beautifully effective, I am yet struck | living tissue, but an inert earth, can grow only by 
with admiration at the structure of an Echinus | being deposited. Now the vascular tissues are 
A globular hollow | 


whenever I examine it anew. 


they are | thicker than a wafer, formed of unyielding lime- 


they are probably con- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Accustomed as I am to the multitu-| has to grow till it attain its adult dimensions. 
dinous contrivances and compensations that present | The box is never to be cast off and replaced by a 
themselves at every turn to the philosophic | new one; the same box must hold the infant and 


| But in infancy the animal (and, of course, its boa, 





diameter, the walls of which shall be scarcely 


stone, yet fitted to hold the soft tender parts of an 
animal which quite fill the concavity at all ages, 


as this must be full) is not so big as a pea ; and it 


the veteran Urchin. The limestone, not being a 


within, and the particles they deposit must be on 








Drawn by P. H. Gosse.) 


the interior walls. 
the amount of limestone in the box, but it would 
be at the expense of the contained space. The 
thicker the walls, if thickened from within, the 
less room in the cavity; but what is wanted is 
more room, even more, and more. The growing 
animal feels its tissues swelling day by day, by the 
assimilation of food, and its cry is, ‘‘Give me 
space! a larger house, or else I die.” 

How is this problem solved? Ah! there is no 
difficulty. The inexhaustible wisdom of Jehovah 
the Creator has invented a beautiful contrivance 
for the emergency. The box is not made in one 
piece, nor in ten, nor in a hundred; six hundred 
distinct pieces go to make up the hollow case, all 


Plate XIX. 


This would indeed augment | 





so accurately fitted together that the perfect | 


symmetry of the outline is not broken, and yet, 


position with unchanging exactness, and the slight 
brittle box possesses all requisite strength and 
firmness. 


| outer face, and each of the sides and angles of the 
| polyhedron grow together, and all so evenly, that 


Each of these symmetrical pieces of shell is | 


| it in solution, and constantly deposit it, after 4 
thin as their substance is, they retain their relative | 


(Engraved by J. Swaim. 


enveloped by a layer of living flesh, a vascular 
tissue of exceeding thinness, which passes up 
between the joints where one meets another, on 
every side, and not only so, but actually spreads 
itself over the whole exterior srrface. So that 
when you take up an Urchin into your hand, and, 
having rubbed a small space clear of spines, look 
on it, you have not, as you may suppose you have, | 
exposed the surface of the shelly box, but only the 
flesh that covers it; yet this is so transparent and | 
colourless, so inconceivably thin, so absolutely 
adherent at every point, that its presence will not 
be discernible to feeling or sight without the aid of 
high microscopic powers. 

This being so, the glands of the investing fleshy 
tissue secrete lime from the sea-water which holds 





determinate and orderly pattern, on every part of 
the surface of each shelly piece ; the inner face, the 


while the dimensions increase, both of thickness 
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and superficies, the form characteristic of that , hundreds of sucker-feet, which it possesses in 
individual piece is maintained with immutable | common with the Star-fish. Now, if you have in 
mathematical precision. Thus the volume and | your cabinet the empty box of an Urchin of this 
|| eapacity of the box grow with the growth of the | same kind, and, taking it in your hand, hold it up 
| individual segments, and it ever keeps the globose | to the light, and look into the cavity from the 






































shape at first imposed upon it. 
But this is but a small part of the mechanism of 
this interesting tribe. If you put into a basin of 
| gea-water one of the pretty kind* which we find so 
| abundantly under stones at low water,—whose 
green spines are tipped with rosy purple, like the 
tentacles of an Anthea, you will presently observe 
| it marching majestically along by means of the 


Drawn by P. H. Gosse.]} 


! 

| sets or bands, with blank intervals between about 
I twice as wide as the drilled bands. Then each 
| 


| a double row of orifices. 


These last, again, do 
| not constitute a single unbroken line, but an 


Plate XX. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| under or mouth side, you will have a very 
| interesting spectacle. The light streams in through 
| a multitude of minute holes, as smooth and regular 
| as if drilled with a fairy’s wimble ; and these holes 
| are arranged in a pattern of elegant symmetry. 

They run in lines, like meridians, from pole to pole 

of the flattened globe, but instead of being set at 


| uniform intervals, they constitute five principal 


(Engraved by J. Swain. 


urchin, It bristles with the rosy-tipped spines, 
which have a satiny lustre, owing to the reflection of 


| band comprises two series, each of which contains | the light from the delicate ridges and furrows, with 


which the whole is fluted, like an Ionic column in 
miniature. How they are all moving and swaying 


|| interrupted or zig-zag line, which is, in fact, made | to and fro on their bases, quite independently of 
|| up of a number of short diagonal rows,—three | each other however, making circles and traverses in 


| holes in each diagonal—set one after another. 

|| Put the living and the dead together. These tiny 
|| orifices, as minute as the point of the finest cambric 
|| needle could make in a bit of paper, afford exit to 
|| the suckers, which are of course equally numerous. 
] Through these pass the slender pellucid tubes, 


the water with their points, as the mastheads of a 
| Ship do among the clouds in a gentle swell, when 
| seen from the deck. Professor Agassiz fell into the 
egregious blunder of supposing that the spines were 
| the organs of locomotion in the Urchins, denying, 

with much contempt, the theory which attributed 





|| filled with elastic fluid, which carry at their tips a | this office to the suckers. One can only wonder 
|| flat ring of calcareous shell, affording to each the | whether he ever saw a living Urchin in motion, as 
/ form and firmness to make it an adhesive sucking | one moment's glance at the phenomenon is sufficient 
|| disk, in the centre of which a tiny vacuum is created , to prove how utterly false was his theory, as Forbes 
|| at will by muscular retraction. | has well shown. 

But this is not all. Again look at the living Sea- | These are but two or three salient points of 
| interest in the structure of this little unvalued, dis- 
* Echinus miliaris ; a specimen of which may be seen ‘regarded creature. I could relate much more; 
|| delineated in Plate XX., in the upper left-hand corner. | indeed I think it would not be difficult to write a 
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|| bulky whee of the history and biography of a 

|| single Sea-urchin, of which every page would dis- 

| play the glory of God. But I have not space for 
that here. 

We sometimes, but very rarely, find on this coast, 

a very lovely form of this class of animals, the Rosy 
Feather-star.* It consists of ten long attenuated 
|| arms, radiating from a common centre, composed 
each of about forty slender joints of stone, and each 
joint carrying a pair of diverging beards, also many- 
jointed, all of which together, by their number and 
arrangement, give to the arm the aspect of a beau- 
tiful feather. Around the central point of radiation, 
asmall cup-like body gives origin to the arms, which 
are double, a pair springing from a single basal 
joint. Within the cup the soft parts of the animal 
are chiefly located, —the organs of the vital functions ; 
and from the convex surface spring a number of 
jointed stony threads, like necklaces, much shorter 
, and slenderer than the arms, which serve as claspers, 
gripping and holding firmly the projections of the 
| rock, by means of strong curved claws with which 
' they are terminated, in shape like those of an eagle. 
| The whole elegant creature is of a lively rose 
tint, interrupted by patches of bright yellow, 
disposed with no regularity or apparent order; 
the whole, both the yellow and the rosy portions, 
|| studded with crimson dots. Edward Forbes, if I 
rightly understand him, considers these dots to be 
ovaries, which he estimates at upwards of fifty- 
seven thousand in number. 
i| Im infancy the Feather-star is seated at the 
| extremity of a long slender-jointed stalk, attached 
at its lower end, whence it rises erect, like a 
plant. Indeed the whole animal, in this condition, 
with its cup-like base, and elegantly incurving 
arms, seated on its tall stem, has so close a re- 
semblance of outline to a flower, that the fossil 
specimens, which are very numerous and of large 
| size, are known as Lily-stones, and technically as 
| Encrinites, a word which has the same allusion. 
|| After a while, the radiating portion, or flower, sepa- 
|, rates from the stalk, and swims freely, contracting 
its arms to give the impulse, in the manner of a 
Medusa, 

Who, on looking at these two creatures side by 
| side,—the Sea-urchin and the Encrinite,—would 
|. imagine that they possessed any close natural rela- 

tionship, or would suspect that they could have 
|, been framed on the same model? Yet it is really 
so: there is_a common plan of structure in both , 
pervading, too, many intermediate forms which at 
first sight would seem to manifest as little re- 
semblance to the one as to the other. It would, in 
fact, be easy to select from any well-furnished 
museum, a continuous chain of specimens, whose 
links approach each other so closely, as to form an 
unbroken series from the Urchin to the Feather-star. 





| « Comatula rosacea; of which a fine specimen, taken 
by myself in a little’ cove oo ok a I have de- 
| lineated in the centre of Plate X 








Among the Urchins proper there are some 
species, such as the Sphere Sea-egg and the one 
known as Fleming’s, which have a figure not far | 
from that of a globe. Others are much more | 
depressed, of which the little Purple-tipped is a | 
notable example. Still, the spherical shape is con- 
spicuous. From this rounded form other species, | 
more and more flattened, gradually lead to the 
Scutella, which takes the form of a thin round 
plate, quite flat beneath, but slightly convex on 
the upper surface. The structure is the same as | 
before ; but the spines appear to the naked eye 
only as very minute hairs ; but when magnified are | 
found to be of the most elaborate workmanship, | 
each having a movable socket-joint. In the genus | 
Clypeaster the round outline is changed for a five- | 
sided figure; the angles of which in succeeding | 
species project more and more, and the spaces | 
between become more and more indented, till we 
arrive at the Starlets, and at length to the Cross. | 
fishes (Asteriade). The rays gradually becoming 
longer and more slender, we are brought to those in | 
which they are so lengthened as*to resemble the 
tails of so many serpents, whence they are named 
Ophiura. In succeeding genera, sich as that called | 
Medusa’s Head (Gorgonocephalus), the central part | 
is still further diminished, and the rays are divided | 
into branches of great length and number. Each | 
ray, soon after its commencement, separates into | 
two more; these again into two others, and so on, | 
to an astonishing extent. Upwards of two thousand | 
five hundred ramifications have been counted on a | 
single specimen, presenting a living net, by the | 
contraction of which any small animal once touched 
would inevitably be detained. The sucker-feet are | 
no longer found, these animals changing their posi- | 
tion by dragging themselves along by their flexible | 
arms. Finally we have the Feather-stars and the | 
Lily-stars, the former, as we have seen, in their infant 
condition, the latter throughout life, as the abundant | 
fossil species in our own land, and that noble one | 
which still exists in the West Indian seas, consist | | 
of slender jointed arms, with feather-like filaments, | 
seated at the free extremity of a tall jointed stalk, | 
also furnished with whorls of filaments, which is | 
fixed by its base to the solid rock. | 

Let us turn from these investigations, fascinating | 
as they are, to examine the ways and means of two 
or three other creatures familiar enough to us who | 
habitually explore the sea-margin. I allude to | 
certain members of the great class CRUSTACEA, | 
not craks nor lobsters exactly, but called so by 
courtesy,—something in fact between both. My | 
dredger’s hauls are always sure to contain—| 
creeping in the tangled thickets of Laomedea, | 
Antennularia, and other of the flexible Polyps, or | 
playing at bo-peep from the interstices of the | 
Serpula-masses,— numerous specimens of & tiny | 
Crab,* with a circular flat shell, no bigger than 4 | 
split-pea, a wide claws, and very long antenD®, | 





* Porcellana longicornis, 
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like two hairs. They are of various colours, some- 
times pure white, sometimes chocolate-brown, and 
often clouded with different hues. Minute as they 
are, they are not despised by great fishes; for the 
heavy-sided, clumsy-headed cods, that occupy so 
large an area on the fishmonger’s slab, are often 
found to have their stomachs packed full with these 
little crabs ; which doubtless the glutton picks off 
one by one, enjoying the taste of the savoury atom 
as it rolls over his fat fleshy tongue. 

But we may much more easily procure specimens 
of his bigger brother, the Shaggy Flat-crab,* which 
abounds under nearly every flat stone at low water 
on Babbicombe Beach, and indeed almost every- 
where else, under the like conditions. He is a 
curious subject, though far from attractive as to 
| his personnel, for he is, 1 regret to say, of irre- 
claimably dirty habits. You never find him but 
he is begrimed and saturated, so to speak, with the 
| impalpable red mud of which our soil consists,—the 
| débris of the red sandstone. Yet blame him not. 
| He is more hirsute than a modern swell ; his hands 
and his face are as hairy as Esau’s ; a dense short 
pile of stiff bristles stands out from all his pro- 
minences, and catches and entangles the sediment 
in the midst of which he loves to riot. I say again, 
Blame him not; we must not infer that he likes 
dirt for its own sake, because he gets his living in 
it, any more than the sweep or the dustman chose 
his trade because he had a penchant for the grime. 
Nay, dirty as our little flat friend is, he is endowed 
with organs expressly for the purpose of cleaning 
himself, and fails not to use them too. On first 
looking at him you would suppose, comparing him 
with other crabs, that he was short of one pair of 
feet; yet presently, from a narrow, almost invisible, 
crevice behind, he jerks out two jointed limbs, as 
slender as bristles, which however are each ter- 
minated by a tiriy two-fingered claw, and are beset 
throughout their length by stiff short hairs standing 
| out at right angles, like a brush. These feeble 

| limbs are indeed cleansing brushes, with which he 
| keeps certain portions of his person clean, applying 
, them, with the greatest ease, to the whole surface 
of the abdomen, and under-side of the carapace or 
| body-shell, while the delicate fingers of the little 
| hand are used to pick off adhering matters that 
| cannot be removed by brushing. Then, having 
| done his washing, he cleans his brushes with his 
| mouth, and snugly folds them up, and packs them 
| away in their groove till he wants them again. 
| Yet with all this, he remains, as I said at first, a 
| dirty subject, notwithstanding. 

| A curious chapter in the history of this little 
| creature, which I have put on record elsewhere, is I 
| think so very instructive, that I may venture to 
| Tepeat some parts of it here. Let me premise that the 
crab habitually lives under stones, a habit for which 
| the remarkable flatness and thinness of all its parts 
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adapt ‘it; he has somewhat of the appearance of 
having been crushed flat by the pressure of the 
stone under which he lives. He does not wander 
much to seek his food, but expects it to be brought 
to him ; he making provision for its conveyance. 
The organs which he employs for this end are the 
outer foot-jaws or pedipalps, which are of unusual 
length, and are fringed with incurving hairs. 
Watching a Flat-crab beneath a stone close to the 
side of my tank, I noticed that his long antennz 
were continually flirted about ; these are doubtless 
sensitive organs of touch, or some analogous sense, 
which inform the animal of the presence, and 
perhaps of the nature, of objects within reach. 
At the same time I remarked that the outer foot- 
jaws were employed alternately in making casts ; 
being thrown out deliberately, but without inter- 
mission, and drawn in, exactly in the manner of 
the fringed hand of a Barnacle, of which both the 
organ and the action strongly reminded me. I 
looked at this more closely with the aid of a lens: 
each foot-jaw formed a perfect spoon of hairs, which 
at every cast expanded, and partly closed. That 
this may be better understood, I may say that the 
foot-jaw resembles a sickle in form, being composed 
of five joints, of which the last four are curved like 
the blade of that implement. Each of these joints 
is set along its inner edge with a row of parallel 
bristles, of which those of the last joint arch out in 
a semicircle, continuing the curve of the limb; the 
rest of the bristles are curved parallel or concentrical 
with these, but diminish in length as they recede 
downwards. It will be seen, therefore, that when 
the joints of the foot-jaw are thrown out, approach- 
ing to astraight line, the curved hairs are made to 
diverge ; but as the cast is made they resume their 
parallelism, and sweep in, as with a net, the atoms 
of the embraced water. The microscope revealed 
to me a still higher perfection in this admirable 
contrivance. I then saw that every individual 
bristle is set on each side with a row of short stiff 
hairs, projecting nearly at right angles to its length ; 
these hairs meeting point to point those of the next 
bristle, and so on, in succession, there is formed a 
most complete net of regular meshes, which must 
inclose and capture every tiny insect or animalcule 
that floats within its range ; while, at each out-cast, 
it opens at every mesh, and allows all refuse to be 
washed away or fall to the ground. For we are not 
to suppose that the captures thus promiscuously 
made are as indiscriminately swallowed. A multi- 
tude of atoms are gathered which would be quite 
unfit for food ; and a power of selection resides in 
the mouth, whether it be the sense of taste or touch, 
or any other analogous but recondite perception, 
by which the useful only is admitted ; the worth- 
less, or at least the injurious, being rejected. 
Companions of the Flat-crabs, closely allied to 
them in all essentials of form and structure, yet 
widely separated by general figure and appearance, 
and to some extent by habits too, are the Squat 
Lobsters. They too are somewhat flat, but they 
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are more decidedly lobster-like, with a distinctly 
jointed abdomen as broad as the body, terminating 
in wide and strong swimming-plates. This portion 
is, during rest, thrown in under the body, much 
more completely than a true lobster or prawn can 
do it, and yet is by no means so permanently set in 
that position as in the true crabs. The Flat-crabs 
and the Squat Lobsters constitute an intermediate 
group between the short-tailed and long-tailed 
}| Crustacea,—the Flat-crabs inclining to the one, the 
|| Squats to the other alliance. 
is wrapped in, the outline of the Squat is nearly 
oval, particularly in the commonest species, the 


When the abdomen | 


Olive or Scaly Squat.* That of the Scarlet or Em- 
bleton’s species, is a longer ellipse. The front runs 
out into several sharp spines, as do also the edges 
of the carapace, and the inner edges of the front 
limbs, which carry long and stout claws, are very 
spiny. More formidably armed in this respect, 
however, than either, is another species, found 
occasionally at low water,—the Painted or Spinous 
Squat, all the limbs being set on both edges with 
stout sharp prickles. The last named is the largest 
kind, being sometimes four inches long ; then the || 





Olive, which is commonly from two to two anda 
| half ; while the Scarlet rarely exceeds an inch and || 
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| ahalf. They differ very much in colour: the Olive | With the long claws, and the longer antenne, 

| being of a dull blackish-green, with narrow trans- | stretched out to their utmost in front, the suspicious 
verse lines of pale yellowish ; the Painted somewhat | Squat feels the unknown ground with delicate 
of the same general hue, but with the eyes and the | touches ; should he touch any object that moves, he | 
tips of the claws of the most vivid scarlet, while the | gives on the instant a vigorous flap with the broad | 

















body is varied with lines and spots of an equally 
brilliant azure. Embleton’s is of a more or less 
bright red, varying from a light orange or warm 
cream colour, to a full orange, clouded with patches 
of deep scarlet. The last is an inhabitant of deep 
water, obtained only by the dredge ; by this means, 


however, I obtain it in considerable numbers. The | 


other two are found, the first abundantly, the second 
rather rarely, under stones in our coves. I have 
found, in autumn, in such situations several speci- 
mens of small size, rather smaller than full-grown 
| Embletons,—which I conclude to be the young of the 
| Painted. The whole body is pale blue, tesselated 
all over with black and reddish brown ; the legs are 
banded with red, and the hands are of the same 
colour. They have a very pretty appearance, 

The whole race are very cautious and timid. 


incurved tail, and shoots backward through the | 
| water to the distance of several inches. At the same 
moment all the legs are thrown forward in the line | 
of the body, to diminish the resistance. Mr. R. Q. | 
Couch says, ‘‘It is very remarkable to witness the 
accuracy with which they [he is speaking of the 
Painted species specially] will dart backward for 
several feet, into a hole very little larger than them- 
selves: this I have often seen them do, and always 
with precision.” This would surely be a remarkable 
feat for an animal in the air; how much more | 
through a medium so dense and resisting as sea- 
water! 








* Galathea squamifera ; represented in Plate XXI. at || 
| the left hand, in the act of shooting backward. 

+ G. nexa; for which see the right-hand corner of the 
same plate, t G. strigosa. 
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1.—HOPE DEFERRED. 

Tue beautiful summer weather had come, and the 
June sun was hot upon the streets. In fact, June 
had come in with that intense heat that we gene- 
rally get only in July and August. 

Sara Davenal stood at her chamber window 
looking out upon the dusty road. Not in reality 
seeing it; for the trouble and perplexity at her heart 
had not lessened, and she had fallen into that habit 
| of gazing outwards in deep thought, and noticing 
| nothing. The same habit had characterised Dr. 
| Davenal; but at his daughter’s age he had never 
| known any weight of care: for years and years his 
| path had been a smooth one,—little else than sun- 
| shine. She gazed outwards on the dusty road, on 
| the white pavement, glistening again with its heat, 
| but saw nothing. A looker-on would have said she 
was an idle girl, standing there taking note of her 
| neighbours’ and the street’s doings: of the trades- 
| people calling at the opposite houses, of the servant 
| girls flirting with them as they gave their orders : 
| of the water-cart splashing past the corner along 
| the public highway, but neglecting this quiet nook : 
| of everything in short there was to see and be seen. 
How mistaken that looker-on was, he could never 
know. Poor Sara Davenal might have been the 
sole living object on a broad desert plain, for all she 
saw of the moving panorama around her. 

“Hope deferred maketh the heart sick!” when 
that proverb of the wise King of Israel comes prac- 
tically home to our hearts in all its stern reality, 
we have learnt one of the many bitter lessons of 
life. Perhaps few have realised it more intensely 
than Sara Davenal had latterly been obliged to rea- 
lise it. From March to April, from April to May, 
from May to June, week by week, and morning by 
morning, she had been waiting for something that 
never came. 

A very short while to wait for anything, some of 
you may be thinking; not much more than two 
months at the most, for it is only the beginning 
of the blooming summer month, and they had come 
to London late in March. But—I believe I said 
the same a chapter or two ago—a space of time is 
| long or short according as we estimate it. Two 
mouths’ space may pass lightly over us as a fleeting 
Summer’s day ; or it may drag its slow length along, 
every minute of it marking its flight upon our sick | 
and weary hearts, with enough of agony crowded | 
into it to serve for a life-time. 

Sara and Miss Bettina had come up in March, 
and the things at Hallingham were to be sold 
Within a few days of their departure; and in a | 
few days after that, Sara had expected the money 
would be paid over to her. In her inexperience, 
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she did not sufficiently allow for delays: yet had 
she been ever so experienced, she would not have 
supposed the delay would extend itself to this. It 
is not of much moment to inquire into the precise 
cause of this delay: it is sufficient to know that 
it did occur; and it gave as yet no signs that it 
would be speedily ended. 

Sara had expected the money early in April. 
It did not come. “It will be up next week,” 
she said to herself. But the next week came and 
did not bring it, and she wrote to Mr. Wheatley. 
He hoped to realise in a day or two, was his 
somewhat incautious answer ; but in truth he him- 
self, not being a man of business, anticipated no 
vexatious delay. It was an unfortunate answer for 
Sara, for from that date she began to look for the 
money daily: and you have not yet to learn what 
impatience this daily waiting and expecting works in 
the human heart. When one morning’s post passed 
over and did not bring it or news of it, Sara 
counted on it for the morrow. And the morrows 
came and went, on and on; and Sara wrote and 
wrote, until she grew sick with the procrastination 
and the disappointment. She had waited for this 
money so anxiously, that it had become with her 
a feverish longing; something like that strange 
disease, mal du pays, as it is called, which attacks 
the poor Swiss, exiled from their native land. Not 
for the sake of the money itself, was she so 
troubled—you know that; but from the fear of 
what evil the delay might bring. In reply to the 
letter she had forwarded to Mr. Alfred King on the 
death of Dr. Davenal, that unknown gentleman, 
whoever he might be, had replied in a short note 
and a very illegible hand-writing (abounding in 
flourishes), that he was sorry to hear of the doctor’s 
death, but counted on the fulfilment of the obliga- 
tions without vexatious delay. This was addressed 
to Miss Sara Davenal, and reached her safely at 
Hallingham. 

Poor Sara in her inexperience, in her dread of 
what this man might have in his power, touching 
her brother, feared he might deem two or three weeks 
only a ‘‘ vexatious delay :” and when the two or 
three weeks went on, and two or three weeks 
to those, and two or three weeks again, then it 
was that the dread within her grew into a living 
agony. Who Mr. Alfred King might be, she knew 
not. On that night when she had been called down 


| to Dr. Davenal’s study and found her brother there, 
| she had gathered from some words dropped by 


the doctor, in his very imperfect explanation to 
her, that some one else had been almost equally 
culpable with her brother: but who this other was, 
whether gentleman or swindler, whether male or 
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female, she had no means of knowing. She did not 
suppose it to be Mr. Alfred King: she rather sur- 
mised that whoever it was must have gone away, as 
Edward had. Now and then she would wonder 
whether this Mr. Alfred King could be connected 
with the police: but that was hardly likely. Alto- 
gether, her ideas of Mr. Alfred King were extremely 
vague ; still she could not help dreading the man, 
and never thought of him without a shiver. 

She did not know what to do; whether to remain 
passive, or to write and explain that the money 
was coming, and apologise for the temporary delay. 
She felt an aversion to do this: and she could 
not tell whether it might do harm or good. And 
so she did nothing: and the time had gone on, as 
you have heard, to June. 

Sara stood at the window gazing into space, when 
her attention was awakened to outward things by 
her seeing the postman turn into the street with a 
fleet step. Could it be the morning postman? Yes 
it must be, for the second delivery did not take place 
until eleven, and it was now half-past nine, Some- 
thing had rendered him later than usual. 

She threw up the window listlessly. So many, 
many mornings had she watched for the post to 
bring this news from Hallingham, and been dis- 
appointed, that a reaction had come, and she now 
looked only for disappointment. You will under- 
stand this. The postman was dodging from one 
side of the road to the other with that unnecessary 
waste of time and walking (as it seems to the 
uninitiated) which must help to make postmen’s 
legs so weary. He was at the opposite house now, 
superseding the butcher-boy in the good graces of 
the maid-servant, with whom he stayed a rather 
unnecessary while to talk ; and now he came strid- 
ing over. Sara leaned her head further out and saw 
him make for their gate. 

And her pulses suddenly quickened. Even from 
that height she could discern—or fancied she could 
discern—that the letter was from Mr. Wheatley. 
That gentleman always used large blue envelopes, 
and it was certainly one such that the man had 
singled out from his bundle of letters. Had it come 
at last? Had the joyful news of the money come ? 

She closed the window, and ran swiftly down the 
stairs, and met Neal turning from the door with the 
letter. That gentleman was probably not at all 
obliged to her for demanding the letter from him 
so summarily, But he had no resource but to give 
it up. 

It was from Mr. Wheatley, and Sara carried it to 
her room, a bright flush of hope on her cheeks, an 
eager trembling on her happy fingers. Mr. Wheatley 
did not like letter writing, and she knew quite well 
that he would not have written uselessly. Opening 
the envelope, she found it a blank; a blank en- 
tirely : nothing even written inside it: it had but 
enclosed a letter for herself, which had apparently 
been sent to Hallingham. Oh the bitter, bitter dis- 
appointment! there was not a line, there was not a 
word from Mr. Wheatley ! 





‘only follow her. 


A conviction arose that she had seen the other 
handwriting before: it seemed to be nade up of 
flourishes. Whose was it? Suddenly the truth 
flashed over her—Mr. Alfred King’s! Her heart 
stood still in its fear, and seemed as if it would never 
goon again. The contents ran as follows: 


** Essex Street, June Ist. 
** MADAM, 

**T am sorry to have to give you notice 
that unless the money owing to me, and which I 
have been vainly expecting these several weeks, is 
immediately paid, I shall be under the necessity of 
taking public steps in the matter: and they might 
not prove agreeable te Captain Davenal, 

“Tam, Madam, 
‘* Your obedient servant, 


‘* ALFRED KING. 
‘‘ Miss Sara Davenal.” 


So the first faint cloud of the haunting shadow of 
the past weeks had come! Sara sat with the letter 
in her hand. She asked herself what was to be 
done ?—and she wished now, in a fit of vain repent- 
ance, that she had written long ago to Mr. Alfred 
King, as it had been in her mind to do. 

She must write now. She must write a note of | 
regret and apology, telling him the exact truth— | 
that the sale of the different effects at Hallingham | 
and the realisation of the proceeds had taken more | 
time than was anticipated, but that she expected | 
the money daily—and beg of him to wait. In her | 
feverish impatience it seemed as if every moment | 
that elapsed until this explanation should be de- | 
livered to Mr. Alfred King was fraught with danger, 
and she hastened to the room below, the drawing- 
room. 

Her desk was there. It was generally kept in her 
own chamber, but she had had it down the previous 
evening. Neal was quitting the room as she entered: | 
he had been putting it in order for the day. Sara | 
did not fear interruption from her aunt, for Miss 
Davenal remained in the parlour below for an hour 
or two after breakfast ; and she sat down to write. 

The letter—Mr. Alfred King’s letter—was spread | 
open before her, and she sat pen in hand, deliberating | 
how she should answer it, when her aunt’s voice 
startled her. It sounded on the stairs. Was she 
coming up? Sara hastily placed the open letter 
in the desk, closed and locked it, and opened the 
drawing-room door. But in her flurry she left 
the key in the desk. 

Miss Davenal was standing on the mat at the foot 
of the stairs. ‘‘Can’t you hear me call?” she asked 

**T did hear, aunt. What is it?” 

‘‘Then you ought to have heard !” was the retort 
of Miss Davenal, at cross purposes as usual, “‘ You 
are not turning deaf, I suppose?” 

‘What is it, aunt?” repeated Sara, going half- 
way down the stairs. 

Instead of answering, Miss Davenal turned and 
went into the breakfast-room again. Sara could 
Her aunt’s manners had never 
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relaxed to her from the sternness assumed at the 
time of Dr. Davenal’s death: cold and severe she 
had remained ever since; but she looked unusually 
cold and severe now. 

‘Shut the door,” said Miss Davenal. 

Sara hesitated for a moment, more in mind than 
'| action, and then she obeyed. She had left her 
desk, and wanted to get back to it. 
*‘ Hold this,” said Miss Davenal. 
She had taken her seat in her own chair and 
|| was cutting out some article of linen clothing that 
| looked as long as the room. Her income was a 
|| very moderate one now, and she did a good deal of 
|| sewing instead of putting it out. Sara took the 
|| stuff in her hand, and held it while her aunt cut: 
|| an interminable proceeding to an impatient help- 
'| mate, for Miss Davenal cut only about an inch at a 
|| time, and then drew a short thread and cut again. 
‘| “Won't it tear?” asked Sara. 

| “Tt will wear. Did you ever know me buy linen 
| that wouldn’t wear? I have too good an eye for 
\| linen to buy what won’t wear.” 
| “T asked, aunt, if it would not tear.” 
| “Tear!” repeated Miss Davenal, offended at the 
word,—at the ignorance it betrayed. ‘‘ No, it will 
|| not tear; and I should think there’s hardly a 
|| parish schoolchild in the kingdom but would know 
|| that, without asking.” 
| Sara, rebuked, held her part in silence. Pre- 

| sently Miss Davenal lifted her eyes and looked her 

\| full in the face. 
| « Who was that letter from this morning?” 

Had it been to save Sara’s life she could not have 

|| helped the change that came over her countenance. 
| Miss Davenal’s quick penetration took in every- 
i thing: the dismayed look, the hesitating answer. 
| “Tt was a private letter to me, aunt.” 
“A what?” snapped Miss Davenal. 
Sara let fall the work, and stood fearlessly before 
| Miss Davenal. The most gentle spirit can be 
|| aroused at times. ‘The letter was from a gentle- 
| man, aunt. It was a private letter to myself. 
| Surely I am not so much of a child that I may not 
|| be trusted to receive one !”” 

| Miss Davenal flung away Sara’s hand in her 
| anger. The words had borne to her ear but one 
| interpretation, ‘A pri-vate let-ter!—A gentle- 
|man!” she slowly uttered in her dismay. ‘I 
might have believed this of Caroline had she been 
|| single, but never of you. A sweetheart in secret! 

And your father not yet four months in his grave!” 
| The bare mention of the word, unconnected with 
|| Oswald Cray, the idea altogether as thus put, was 
| tepulsive to Sara Davenal. She stood quite still 
|| for a2 moment, while the faint flush that was called 
| Up died away on her cheeks, and then she bent 
| close to her aunt’s ear, her low voice unmistakably 
|| clear and distinct. 

“Aunt Bettina, you knew there was some 
| happy business that papa was obliged to meet 
| ~and bear—just before he died. The letter I have 
|Teceived this morning bears reference to it. It is 


a 








| 








from a Mr. King, but I don’t know him. I should 
be thankful if you would not force me to these 
explanations: they are very painful.” 

Miss Bettina picked up the work, and drew at a 
thread until it broke. ‘‘Who is Mr. King?” she 
asked. 

**I do not indeed know. He had to write to 
me just a word about the business, and I must 
answer him, In telling you this much, Aunt 
Bettina, I have told all I can tell. Pray, for 
papa’s sake, do not ask me further.” 

Miss Bettina was a little vexed with herself, 
She was one of those good people who believe they 
never can be in the wrong ; but now that the heat 
of her anger was over, she was feeling that the 
allusion to the ‘‘sweetheart” had been somewhat 
unladylike. Sara’s passing it over in silence was a 
tacit reproof. 

‘*Ts he a young man, this Mr. King?” 

‘*T never saw him in my life,” replied Sara. ‘‘I 
do not know anything of him whatever; who he is, 
or what he is. Do you wish me to hold this for 
you again?” 

‘* Well, this is a pretty state of things for the 
enlightened nineteenth century!” grunted Miss 
Bettina. ‘‘We have read of conspiracies and 
Rye House plots, and all the rest of it; this 
seems a plot, I think! Have you nothing more 
to say?” 

** No, aunt,” was the low, firm answer. 

“Then you may go,” said Miss Bettina, twitching 
the work out of Sara’s hand. ‘I can do this 
myself.” 

And Sara knew that no amount of entreaty would 
induce her aunt to admit of help in her cutting, after 
that. Glad to be released, but sick at heart, she 
went up-stairs, and met Neal coming out of the 
drawing-room. 

“I thought you had finished the room, Neal,” 
she said, a sudden fear stealing over her as she 
remembered that her desk was left with the key 
in it. 

‘*So I had, Miss. I came up now for this vase. 
My mistress said it was to be washed.” 

He went down-stairs carrying it: a valuable vase 
of Sévres porcelain, never intrusted to the hands 
of anybody but Neal. It had belonged to poor 
Richard—was presented to him just before he went 
out on his unfortunate voyage. Sara walked to her 
desk ; it stood on the centre table, What with 
vases and other ornaments and superfluous articles 
of furniture, the room was somewhat inconveniently 
full. It was a good sized room, too; nearly square, 
the windows facing you as you entered it, and the 
fire-place on the right. Opposite the fire-place was 
a beautiful in-laid cabinet with a plate-glass back : 
it had never cost less than forty pounds: but Miss 
Bettina had not spared money when she bought her 
furniture years ago. Look at the girandoles on the 
walls !—at the costly carpet, soft as velvet! Oppo- 
site the window stood Sara’s piano, a fine instru- 
ment, the gift of her loving father on her eighteenth 
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birthday. Altogether, the room was an elegant 
one, but Miss Bettina could not have reconciled 
herself to any other. The parlour below was a nice 
room also, with its handsome sideboard and its 
glittering mirrors: but it was smaller than the 
drawing-room. 

Sara stood for a moment before her desk: it 
looked exactly as she left it. She turnetl the key 
and raised the lid, and saw that had anybody else 
done the same Mr. Alfred King’s letter was lying 
face upwards and might have been read without 
the slightest trouble in an instant of time. Had 
Neal seen the letter? Would he be likely to do 
such a thing as raise her desk surreptitiously. 
Many a servant would be in a room with an un- 
locked desk times and again, and never attempt to 
peer inside it. Was it probable that Neal had 
any propensity for prying into affairs that did not 
concern him? It all lay in that. 

Vexed with herself for having allowed the chance 
to any one, Sara carried her desk to her chamber, 
and sat down and wrote her note there. But she 
could not get the fear quite so readily out of her 
head: it was most inexpedient that Neal, or any 
one else, should see that letter of Mr. Alfred King’s. 
Suddenly there occurred to her mind something her 
brother Edward had once told her—about a doubt 
of Dr. Davenal’s—as to whether Neal had not 
opened a note of Lady Oswald’s. It was on the 
occasion, she well remembered, of Edward’s coming 
down to Caroline’s wedding. Sara had scarcely 


thought of it from that time to this, but she strove 
to recall the circumstances now. Edward, she 
remembered, had not joined in the doubt ; he said 
he was sure Neal was not guilty. Sara had asked 
her father subsequently, and his answer was a 


somewhat careless one. ‘‘I don’t know, my dear ; 
perhaps I was mistaken.” And from that hour the 
affair had faded from her remembrance. 

But, the idea admitted now, Sara could not put 
it away from her. Was it one of those unaccount- 
able impressions, deserving the name of instinct, 
that caused it to cling to her? Nothing surely had 
occurred to justify the doubt. She had but met 
Neal coming out of the room with the vase: and 
it lay in Neal’s duty to go in for the vase as his 
mistress had ordered him. But it would not leave 
her. Suddenly she thought of the doctor’s desk. 
If that had been opened! In an impulse of fear she 
put the key into the lock. 

It would not turn. Something was the matter 
with the lock. Had it been tampered with? 
Sara’s face grew hot. 

Turning and twisting and pulling, but all gently, 
she worked the key about in the lock. No, it 
would not open it. In the previous summer’s 
holidays, a certain cupboard in Watton’s room 
down-stairs declined to be opened in just the same 
way, and when inquiries came to be made, Master 
Dick Davenal boldly avowed that, wanting some 
jam one day, he had opened it with another cup- 
board key, and so had spoiled the lock. Had this 





lock been put out of order in the same way? The 
proper key to it was always about herself. 

She could not speak to Neal, in spite of this 
doubt of him which had so strangely come to her. 
To speak would be to accuse him. She went out to 
post the letter, and on her return found a locksmith 
and brought him in with her. He speedily opened 
the desk and put the lock to rights. ‘‘ It was only || 
a ward bent,” he said. Sara inquired whether he || 
thought it had been done through a strange key | 
being put into the lock, but she did not get much 
satisfaction. ‘‘Like enough it might,” he said; 
but ‘‘sometimes them wards get out of order with 
their own key.” 

‘Tt seems quite a common lock,” remarked Sara, || 
as she paid him. | 
‘*Laws, yes! A’most any key might open that.” 

Nothing could exceed Miss Davenal’s astonish- 
ment when, happening to open the parlour door, || 
she found herself face to face with a strange man || 
who was descending the stairs ; a black and grimy || 
man, who appeared to own no hat, and wore a || 
leather apron. Her first thought was, that he had | 
come into the house for no good, and in the | 
moment’s impulse she called loudly for Neal in || 
an accent of alarm. Up sprang Neal from the || 
kitchen; up came Dorcas after him, both wondering 
what was the matter. | 

‘What does this man do in the house?” cried || 
Miss Davenal. ‘‘ How did you come into it?” she || 
demanded of the culprit himself. 

** Aunt, aunt, it is all right,” said Sara, running || 
down. ‘‘I brought him iv with me.” 

She moved close to her aunt to explain; and the || 
man, touching his hair, went out. ‘‘ Something | 
was the matter with the lock of papa’s desk, Aunt || 
Bettina. I brought the man in to see what it was, || 
and to open it.” 

‘“What was the matter with the desk?” ques- |; 
tioned Miss Bettina. 

‘I don’t know. It would not open: such a thing |) 
has never happened to it before. Do you remember || 
last midsummer holidays Dick spoiled Watton’s || 
cupboard through undoing it with a false key? The || 
man says it may have been the same case here.” 

And Neal, who was standing immediately oppo- || 
site his young mistress, and met her eye as she |) 
spoke, heard the words with unruffled composure ; || 
not so much as a shade of change disturbing the || 
equanimity of his impassive countenance. 

A clatter outside the street door, and a footman’s | 
knock, interrupted them. Neal turned to open it. || 
A fine equipage had dashed up, with its blood | 
horses, and its grand coachman on a hammer-cloth. | 
Mrs. Cray had arrived to make an early morning call. | 
2.—AN UNPLEASANT VISIT. 

‘*Set me down at Essex Street.” 

The request, proffered in a sweet and timid voice, | 
was made by a young lady who had just taken | 
her place in an omnibus. The conductor's yl 





response was to shut the door with a desperate 
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bang and call out “hi” to the driver—as a signal! She bent her face lower, and the words became 
that he might go on. indistinct. The gentleman resumed. 

The young lady took the seat on the right next ‘**And you are going to inquire about it? Well, 
the door, instinctively shrinking from the sea of | Jane, don’t be in a hurry. I'll tell you why 
eyes around. She was too pretty not to be stared | another time. Inquire particulars if you like, but 





very familiar with omnibuses, her motions seemed 
| to bespeak. Her soft eyelids fell on her flushed 


| handsome mourning, was not raised from before 
| her face ; but with all her modest timidity she did 
| not lose that quiet self-possession which rarely 
| forsakes the gentlewoman. 
You will be at no loss to guess that it was Sara 
|| Davenal. The expedition she was bound upon was 
|| one that nothing save obligation could have forced 
|| upon her—a visit to Mr. Alfred King. Her note to 
] that gentleman had brought forth another letter 
|| from him. It was to the effect that he could not 
|| wait longer for the money without the utmost 
|| inconvenience, but he would do himself the honour 
| of calling upon her at eleven o’clock the following 
|| morning, to discuss the matter in person. 
| A most unsatisfactory, dismaying communication 
|| to Sara. To receive him in her Aunt Bettina’s 
|| house was out of all question: for that estimable 
|| lady would undoubtedly have insisted upon making 
|| a third at the interview. To have the secret 
|| brought home to her very hearth would be too 
|| fortunate an opportunity to miss acquainting her- 
|| self with its nature and details, even though she 
|| had to draw the information from Mr. Alfred King. 
|| Sara saw what must be done, however she might 
|| dislike it; and she wrote a hasty note to the 
|| gentleman saying that it would not be convenient 
to receive him in her own house, but she would 
|| instead wait upon him in Essex Street. Hence her 
unwonted omnibus journey. 
The omnibus dashed along on its road. It was 
|| full, and therefore there was no loitering. Leaving 
Pimlico behind it, it passed Charing Cross and 
gained the Strand. There it stopped for somebody 
|| to get out, and Sara looked up at an exclamation 
made by the passenger seated immediately opposite 
to her, a lady apparently but little older than 
herself: a quiet, steady, self-possessed girl with 
a pleasing face and fair hair. 

The passing of a gentleman on the pavement 
close up to which the omnibus was drawn, had 
apparently caused the exclamation to escape her. 
His eyes in the same moment caught the fair face 
bent towards him from the door, and he approached. 
A bright smile greeted him, and he took her hand 
and kept it as they spoke together. 

“You, Jane!” he exclaimed, and the voice, 
subdued though it was, bore a laughing sound. 
“Tt is about the last place I should have expected 
tosee youin. I thought you and omnibuses were 
decided foes.” 

“But Iam going a long way this morning ; too 
far to walk,” she answered. ‘‘We have had a 
letter from——” 











| at: but that she was essentially a lady and one not | 


| cheeks, and the crape veil, pertaining to her | 





fix nothing. The fact is, I have something else in 
view.” 

‘Of course we’d not fix anything without con- 
sulting you,” she answered, in her pleasant Scotch 
accent. ‘* When will you be coming?” 

‘**To-night, most likely. Good-by, Jane. 
care of yourself.” 

He released her hand; the conductor gave the 
door a bang, and the omnibus dashed on. Sara 
had turned white as death. A variety of emotions 
that she would not have cared to analyse were at 
conflict within her—for the voice was the voice of 
Oswald Cray. 

And he had gone away, not seeing her. For that 
she was on some accounts thankful. He might 
have been as much surprised to see her in an 
omnibus—perhaps more so—as he was the young 
lady opposite; and least of all to Oswald Cray 
could Sara have explained the errand on which she 
was bent. She stole a glance at the girl's interesting 
face ; a good and sensible face ; one that might well 
win the regard even of Oswald Cray; and that 
baneful plant, jealousy, which perhaps had taken 
root in her heart before, suddenly shot forth its 
sharp tendrils into every corner. What right had 
she, Sara Davenal, to indulge any such passion ?— 
had she not parted from Oswald Cray for ever ? 

“Did you not ask to be put down at Essex 
Street ?” 

The question aroused her from her pain. It 
came from the same young lady opposite, and 
Sara looked up with a start. 

‘** Yes,” she answered. 

‘*Then we must have passed it, for this that we 
are going through is Temple Bar, and I know Essex 
Street is before we come to that. This young lady 
told you to set her down at Essex Street,” she 
added to the conductor. And the man stopped the 
omnibus without offering the slightest apology. 

‘‘Thank you,” said Sara to her, courteously. 
And she walked away with the pleasant voice 
ringing in her ears, and the conviction that it must 
be Jane Allister seating itself in her heart. 

She walked slowly down Essex Street, looking 
out for the offices of Messrs. Jones and Green, and 
soon found them. It was a large and dusty-looking 
house, on the right hand side of the street, and was 
apparently let out to different occupants, as there 
were various names on the door. The top one was 
‘*Mr. Carberry :” it was simply written in black 
letters on the door-post ; the second was on a great 
brass plate, nearly as large as the post itself, ‘Jones 
and Green:” and there was another brass plate, 
which had on it ‘‘ Messrs. Knollys, Solicitors to 
the Great Chwddyn Mining Company.” 

Sara stood still as the last words caught her eye, 
like one arrested by surprise. It was not the 
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unpronounceable name that drew her attention ; 


but the fact that this Great Chwddyn scheme was | 


the very one in which Mark Cray had embarked ; 
the El Dorado of his friend Barker; the source of 
Mark’s present flourishing prosperity and of his 
future greatness. 

She felt sure it was the same name, though 
nobody ever wrote it twice alike, and whether this, 
or any other, might be the correct way of spelling 
it, the Messrs. Knollys themselves could not have 
told. 


being readier than the other: 
being 
mine; though whether applicable to any particular 
stratum of its ore, or to the works, or to the mine 
generally, or to anything else, Sara had never yet 
clearly understood. 
Mining Company,” was the familiar term in Mark’s 
mouth, and in that of others interested in the 
mine: so prone we are to catch up phrases: and 
“The Great Wheal Bang” was certainly better for 
English tongues than the Great Chwddyn with its 
variety of spelling in uninitiated hands. For once 
that Sara had heard the difficult name, she had 


‘“*Wheal Bang” 


heard the easier one a hundred times: nevertheless, | 


now that her eyes fell upon it, she knew it to be 
that, and no other. 

The fact in itself was not of moment to her, but 
thought is quick; and the thought that darted 
across Sara’s mind was, that if Messrs. Knollys 
were the solicitors to this rich and important 
company, there might possibly be a chance of Mark 
Cray’s or of his friend Barker's calling in at these 
offices at any moment, in which case they might 
see her. And that would not be at all convenient. 

But there was no help for it. She could but go 
in ; and the chance only added another drop to the 
cup of pain. Most painful was it to Sara, from 
more causes than one, to come thus publicly to 
these places of business: and to come, as may be 
almost said, in secret ; not daring to speak of her 
real errand. 

With her crape veil drawn more closely over her 
face, if that were possible, she stepped into the 
passage, in that hesitating manner which betrays 
distaste or timidity; in some cases, as in hers, 
both. 
** Messrs. Knollys ;” and Sara was looking around 
her when a young man with a paper in his hand 
came hastily out of it. 

**Did you want Knollys’s office?” he asked, in a 
matter-of-fact tone, noting her look of indecision. 

“*T want Messrs. Jones and Green’s.” 

*Up-stairs, first floor.” 

He leaped out at the door as he spoke, and 
started up the street as fast as he could go. Sara 
passed through the inner entrance, which stood 
open, and ascended the stairs. In great white 
letters on the door facing her at the top, she read, 
‘* Office : Jones and Green.” She knocked at the 








Mark Cray and Barker, finding the word 
rather difficult to the tongue, had got into the habit | 
of calling it the ‘‘Great Wheal Bang Company,” as | 


some technical term connected with the | 


“The Great Wheal Bang | 


A door on the left bore on it the words | 


| door, and a middle-aged red-faced man, in a seedy 
suit of black, and white neckerchief opened it. 
| **T wish to see Mr. Alfred King,” she said. 
he here?” 
‘Mr. Alfred King?” repeated the man. “He 
| is not here now, and I don’t know——Stay, It || 
| inquire.” 
Leaving her standing there, he retreated, and she || 
heard a remote colloquy carried on in am under. || 
tone. Then he came back again. 
‘*Mr. King won’t be here until twelve o’clock.” 
**T had an appointment with him at eleven,” || 
said Sara, wondering whether there could be any || 
| mistake. 
‘*Perhaps so,” said the man. ‘‘ But he dropped || 
| us & line this morning to say he could not get here || 
| till twelve. I dare say if you come then you can 
see him.” 
He shut the door, and Sara went downstairs || 
| again. What should she do with herself this long || 
| hour—for it was not quite eleven yet. Suddenly 
she bethought herself that she would go to see 1 
| Watton. St. Paul’s Churchyard, as Watton had | 
| told them—for she had paid Miss Davenal and Sara || 
| two or three visits since their arrival in London— || 
| was in a line with Temple Bar. | 
Sara walked quickly through the crowded streets. || 
| Once she stopped to look in at an attractive shop, ] 
| but somebody came jostling against her, she thought ] 
, purposely, and she did not stop again. She easily || 
| found the house of business where Watton now | 
| was, and its private door. Watton herself came to || 
| it, and lifted up her hands in surprise. 
‘*Well I declare, Miss Sara! I thought it was | 
| the cook, who had to step out for something that 
was forgotten ; and the other maid’s up in the bed- 
| rooms. Do pray come in, Miss! How kind it is of 
| you to come here to see me !” 
| Sara did not think she had much time to go in, 
| but Watton was urgent. She led her into a plain, || 
comfortable sitting-room, which was her own, she 
said. Sara inquired if she liked the situation any 
better : for at first Watton had not liked it. 
‘Well, yes, miss, I think I do. Use and time | 
soften most things. There’s a great deal of respon- 
| sibility on me, and enough work also. What I 
| can’t get reconciled to is the dust and the noise. 
| As to the dust and dirt, I'd never have believed in 
| it without seeing it. Being in mourning for my 
late master I have not worn white caps yet, and 
| don’t believe I ever can wear them: I’m sure I 
| might put on three a week, and not be clean. 
Sometimes I wash my hands four times in a 
morning.” 
| «Then think what it is for my aunt Bettina, 
with her delicate hands and her delicate lace,” 
returned Sara. ‘‘I suppose the dirt is not quite so 
| bad with us as it is here; but it seems as if nothing 
| could be worse, and my aunt makes it a perpetual 
| grievance. Shall you remain here, Watton?” 
“‘T have made up my mind to try it for a twelve- 
month, Miss Sara,” was the answer. ‘“‘It’s too 
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good a situation to be given up lightly ; and it shall 
have a fair trial. I miss my country life; I miss 
the green fields and the gossiping neighbours at 
Hallingham: oftentimes I wake from a dream, 
thinking I’m there, and then I am fit to cry with the 
disappointment. _ I fear the pleasant old times have 
gone away from me for ever.” 

“They go away from us all, Watton,” was the 
murmured answer. ‘‘ Never to return again.” 

‘You will send the two young gentlemen to see 
me, Miss Sara,” said Watton, as she was showing 
her out. ‘* Perhaps they’d honour me by drinking 


holidays. My evenings are my own. Master Dick 
should eat as much jam as he’d like. I'd get in 
half a dozen pots assorted.” 

Sara could not forbear a smile: Dick would have 
gone to the other end of the kingdom for half a 
dozen pots of assorted jam: but it changed to 
gravity as she turned to Watton. 

“Watton, do you know I have been so great a 
coward as not to ask my aunt decisively whether 
she intends to have them up for the holidays. I 
very much fear she does not: I feel sure she does 
not: and therefore I shrink from asking, lest the 
fear should be made a certainty.” 

“Poor boys!” ejaculated Watton. ‘* Well, of 
course it’s all very different from what it was. Ah, 
Miss Sara! there are too many will find cause to 
miss the good Dr. Davenal !” 

With the rebellious sorrow, called up by the 
words, rising in her heart, Sara walked along the 
hot and bustling streets again. It was a little past 
twelve when she reached Essex Street, and in going 
up the stairs she happened to turn her head, and 
saw, stepping quickly in at the outer door, Oswald 
Cray. She hoped he had not seen her; she 
thought he had not; and she hastened on, her 
pulses beating. "What strange coincidence could 
have brought him there? 

Mr. Alfred King had arrived. Sara was shown 
through a busy room into a smaller one, long and 
narrow, apparently partitioned off from a third 
room, which she did not see. The room contained 
| a couple of chairs, a table-desk, and a slender, 
| dandy sort of gentleman; nothing more. He was 
leaning against the table, doing something to his 
nails with a pen-knife, an eye-glass in his eye, and 
a black moustache with rings at its ends curling on 
his lip. 

“Mr. Alfred King?” she said, interrogatively, 
| 














for there had been no introduction. 
Mr. Alfred King bowed. He removed his hat, 
which he had been wearing, shut up the pen-knife 
| With a flourish of his thin white hands, courteously 
stepped forward, avd was altogether the gentleman 
| again. 

“Miss Sara Davenal, I presume?” 

How Sara entered on her task, she never knew. 
| Its nature made her feel sadly confused and 
| diffident, as if all self-possession had gone out of 

her. Whatever her brother’s crime might have 





tea here once or twice in the course of their | 


| been, she assumed that the gentleman before her 
had cognisance of it ; and it rendered her miserably 
| conscious in that first moment. Very much em- 
, barrassed, and, aware that she was so, she apolo- 
gised for the delay in the payment of the money, 
stated that she expected it daily, and begged of 
Mr. King to be kind enough to wait a little longer. 
| Just what she had stated in her letter: in fact she 
had nothing else to urge. 

**T am exceedingly sorry to put you te the 
| inconvenience of coming here, Miss Davenal,” he 
| said, in a courteous but drawling tone. “It is 
reversing the general order of things. I should 
have been better pleased to wait upon you.” 

**But I could not make it convenient to receive 
you,” replied Sara. ‘‘The truth is,” she added, in 
her candour, ‘‘that my aunt, Miss Davenal, with 
whom I live, was not made cognisant of this 
business; and it was my father’s, Dr. Davenal’s, 
wish that she should not be.” 

** Ah,—I see,”’ observed Mr. Alfred King, in the |} 
same drawling tone that spoke so unpleasantly of 
affectation, of something not frue in his nature. 
‘* Still I feel horribly annoyed at causing you the 
trouble of coming here, Miss Davenal.” 

‘* Will you be so kind as to tell me the object of 
the interview ?” she said. ‘‘ For what purpose did 
you wish to see me ?” 

** Ah, yes, to be sure. The fact is, Miss Davenal, 
some positive understanding must be come to, as to 
the precise time when the money will be paid. 
You cannot imagine the inconvenience the delay }} 
has put me to, and but for the respect I once bore 
Captain Davenal, I would not have remained so 
passive as I have done.” 

There was a pointed stress on the word ‘‘ once” 
that recalled the blush into Sara’s cheeks, the 
dread to her heart. She murmured a hope that the 
money would be realised, and paid to him, ere the 
lapse of many days. 

‘*You see, Miss Davenal, had the money no 
ulterior destination, it would not be of so much 
consequence,” he resumed. ‘‘Were it due to}; 
myself only I would wait with the greatest pleasure, 
no matter at what inconvenience ; but that is not 
the case: it is these other parties who will not be 
pacified. Do you comprehend me, Miss Davenal?” 

“Yes, I think so,” said Sara, faintly, beginning 
to fear the affair was more complicated than she 
had thought. ‘‘ Who are the parties ?” 

Mr. Alfred King ran his white hand, and a 
showy ring that was on it, right through his black | 
hair. ‘‘Well—I would tell you if I could, Miss 
Davenal: in anything that concerns myself only, 
you may command me as you please: but the fact || 
is, I am not at liberty to mention the names of 
those parties even to you.” 

There was a pause, and Sara’s manner for the 
moment grew haughtily distant. She liked his 
words less and less. But she recollected herself : 
she subdued her proud spirit. Was not Edward in 
his power ? 
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‘‘These parties have been angry at the delay,” 
he resumed, breaking the silence that had ensued. 
‘“‘They have badgered the life nearly out of me 
over it: excuse the term, Miss Davenal, it but 
expresses the fact. I assure you I have had a most 
difficult task to keep them from proceeding to 
extremities. And, in short, they won’t be put off 
longer.” 

‘‘From extremities?” she repeated, the one 
ominous word alone catching her ear. 

Mr. Alfred King looked at her, not speaking. 
His gaze seemed to ask her how much she knew. 
She did not respond to it. 

‘*Were this unfortunate matter made public, 
nothing could save Captain Davenal,” he resumed, 
in alow tone. ‘‘He is now in India, in apparent 
safety, but—in short, it would only be a question 
of time, two or three months or so. Men are 
brought from the ends of the world now to answer 
for—for crime.” 

Subdued as was his voice, Sara looked around in 
terror. That partition, if nothing more than a 
partition, was probably a shallow one, allowing 
sound to pass beyond it. 

‘* Be at ease,” he said, detecting her fear. 
are quite alone.” 

‘* Partitions are sometimes so thin 

‘*Not that one. It has been made ear-tight—is 
there such a word? It would never do for men to 
transact private business where they might be over- 
heard. You may rely on my assurance, Miss 
Davenal, that our voices cannot reach beyond this 
room. If I dropped mine it was from quite a 
different motive—delicacy of feeling towards Captain 
Davenal.” 

Sara believed the assurance so far, and grew easier. 
**Do you know Captain Davenai?” she asked. 

‘¢ Very well indeed. He and I were at one time 
sworn friends, constantly together. Until this 
unhappy affair arose to part us.” 

Perhaps she would have liked to ask the par- 
ticulars that she did not know. But her whole 
heart revolted from it: it would have seemed like 
acknowledging Edward’s crime. 

‘* You see, his being in India is only a temporary 
safeguard, and these parties who hold his safety in 
their hands might bring him home if they chose. 
It is only in compliance with my urgent entreaties 
that they have kept passive so long. But the delay 
is extending itself beyond all reason, and they—in 
short, Miss Davenal, they will not wait longer.” 

‘* But what can I do?” she urged in her helpless- 
ness. ‘‘I admit that the delay is vexatious— 
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heaven knows J have felt it so,” she added, with a | 
burst of feeling that would not be suppressed— | 
‘*but the money is there ; it will very shortly be | 


forthcoming, and then it will be paid.” 

‘*Yes, I have pointed out all this to them,” he 
said, flicking a speck of dirt off his coat. 
suppose there is no foreign delay or obstruction, 
beyond the delay caused by realising the different 
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His sudden penetrating glance at her, the hidden 
earnestness of his tone, told Sara that this was 
a question of importance to him. It was nearly 
the only point throughout the interview which 
had not borne to her ear and eye a vague and in. 
definite idea of something untruthful: untruthful 
in himself, his voice, and his words. Possibly he 
had sought the personal interview with the sole 
view of ascertaining this solitary fact. An impres- 
sion that it was so, passed rapidly through her mind, 

‘*Let me thoroughly understand you,” she said, 
following her own thoughts rather than his words, 
‘Tell me without reserve exactly what it is you 
wish to know, and I will answer you to the best of 
my power. There is no other cause for the delay, 
except that the monies have not been realised so 
quickly as they ought to have been ; no other cause 
whatever? Were you thinking that there was?” 

**T?” and again the false, drawling tone grated 
harshly on her ear. ‘‘ Not I, I assure you, Miss 
Davenal. Those parties, of whom I spoke, hinted 
to me that with all this delay it looked as if there 
were no intention to pay the money. Of course I 
knew that it was nothing of the sort; that the 
money must be paid.” 

‘*The very day that the money reaches me it will 
be paid to you, according to the instructions of my 
father, Dr. Davenal,” she said impressively. “I 
beg you to believe this: and to convey the assur- 
ance of it to them.” 

‘**T will do so. How much longer do you suppose 
the delay will extend? Can you fix any definite 
date for the payment?” 

‘*T wish I could. But you see it does not rest 
with me. A very, very short period now will, I 
believe, see it settled.” 

Mr. Alfred King mused. ‘I will inform them 
of what you say, Miss Davenal, and I do trust the 
period may be a short one. If protracted, I cannot 
answer that they would remain passive.” 

‘*They must be cruel men, to wish to harm 
Captain Davenal !” 

‘*No,” he answered. ‘‘Had they been cruel 
men they would not have consented not to harm 
him. It is not that, Miss Davenal ; it is the money 
itself that is wanted ; and the delay vexes them.” 

She was feeling desperate, and she ventured ona 
bold step. ‘In their own interest, then, they 
must be cautious not to harm him. Were they to 
do so, they would lose the money.” 

“ec Why ? ” 

‘* Because I would never pay it.” 

Mr. Alfred King glanced at her in surprise. All 
her timid hesitation of manner was gone, the ex- 
pression of her face had changed to resolute bravery. 
“TI do not pretend to entire acquaintance with the 
details of this unhappy business, but I understand 
so much, Mr. King—that this money purchases my 
If that be imperilled, the bargain 
would be forfeited, and the money retained. The 
payment or non-payment of this money rests solely 
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other parties if they did not keep theirs with my 
dead father.” 

‘*There will be no question of their not keeping 
faith, provided they get their rights, Miss Davenal.” 

“ And their rights—if you mean the money—they 
shall have; I trust speedily. I shall be only too 
glad to get the matter over.” 

‘‘I’m sure I shall be,” returned Mr. King, in a 
tone that was certainly a hearty one. ‘‘It will be 
well for all parties ; very well for Captain Davenal.” 

Sara turned to the door. Mr. Alfred King took 
up his hat for the purpose of attending her outside. 

“‘T am glad that you have allowed me this inter- 
view, Miss Davenal. It will be so much more 
satisfactory to these gentlemen now that I have 
seen you. Dr. Davenal’s death occurring as it did, 
was most unfortunate. By the way, did he not 
leave some papers behind him?” 

‘‘There are papers in my possession relating to 
this affair,” she answered. ‘‘I know what to do 
with them when the proper time shall come.” 

** Ah, yes, of course; doubtless,” came the untrue 
|| words in their untrue tone. ‘‘Then I may rely 
|| on the very speedy receipt of this money, Miss 
| Davenal ?” 

“You may rely upon having it immediately that 
|| itis paid tome. That is all, I presume, sir?” 

Mr. Alfred King could not say that was not all. 
He gallantly offered his arm to pilot her through 
|| the busy office of Messrs. Jones and Green; but 
Miss Sara Davenal, with a gesture far more expres- 
sive of haughty pride than of gratitude, declined 
the honour. The interview was leaving a dis- 
agreeable impression on her mind, apart from its 
| natural unpleasantness: and perhaps it was un- 
reasonable of her, but she had taken an uncon- 
querable dislike to Mr. Alfred King. 

The stairs seemed more busy than the lawyers’ 
| room. Men, some of them rather rough-looking 
| ones, were passing up and down. Mr. Alfred King 
drawled an anathema on the tenant of the second 
|| floor, Mr. Carberry. Mr. Carberry had only 
| recently taken the rooms, and he appeared to have 
|| no ostensible occupation, save the receiving of a 
| great many visitors and an occasional telegram. 
|| The visitors were supposed to be mostly in the 
|| sporting line; and during the holding of distant 
races, the passages and door would be besieged by 

an eager and noisy crowd, as was the case on this 
|| day. 

‘“‘Three times have we had them scattered by 
|| the police,” exclaimed Mr. Alfred King, unmis- 
| takably in earnest now. ‘‘And that pest Carberry 
|| —or whatever the fellow’s name may be—can’t be 
got rid of for nearly a twelvemonth to come! 
Knollys’s have threatened to indict the landlord 
| for a nuisance ; Jones and Green have given him 
| conditional warning to quit; and it’s all of no use. 
| The landlord went to Carberry with tears in his 
| eyes, and told him he’d be the ruin of his house, 
| that he’d forgive every farthing of rent already 
| owing if he'd go; but Carberry coolly said he had 





taken it for a twelvemonth, and he should stop his 
twelvemonth. Miss Davenal, you cannot! Allow 
me!” 

For Sara had come face to face with this crowd 
at the street-door, and commenced a struggle with 
them, they not being polite enough to give way in 
the least. Mr. Alfred King seized her arm forcibly, 
with a view of helping her, when she was as forcibly 
separated from him by an authoritative hand, and 
found herself on the arm of Mr. Oswald Cray, his 
face a-blaze with haughty anger, as he turned it on 
Mr. Alfred King. 

‘Thank you, sir,” he said, all the pride of the 
Oswalds concentrating itself in him then. ‘‘ This 
lady is under my charge.” 

And Mr. Alfred King, with a somewhat subdued 
manner, as if he had received a check that he did 
not care to resist, made as polite a bow to Sara 
as the crowd allowed him, and disappeared from 
view. 

Clear of the assemblage, Sara would have with- 
drawn her arm, but Oswald Cray held it too tightly. 
A moment, and he turned his face upon her, a-blaze 
still. 

‘*What do you do with that man? 
fit acquaintance for you.” 

At first she could not answer. Not so much from 
the suddenness of the whole thing and the emotion 
it had brought to her, as because she did not know 
what explanation to give. 

‘*In going into Knollys’s office just now, I thought | 
I saw you making your way up the stairs,” he | 
resumed, ‘‘I said to myself, that it could not 
be; but I was unable to get the impression from 
my mind, and I waited. One of Knollys’s clerks 
said that the young lady, gone up, had inquired 
for Alfred King. What can have taken you to 
him?” 

He was growing somewhat less vehement. It had 
been a moment to convince him that the love, 
which he had safely deemed he was subduing, re- 
mained with. him still in all its force. To rescue 
her from that undesirable companionship, from 
contact with the unhallowed crowd of gambling 
men, he would have parted with his life. 

‘‘T was compelled to go,” she murmured; ‘“‘I 
could not help myself.” 

‘*Compelled to go up those stairs? Compelled 
to pay that man a visit ?” 

‘Yes, I was. It was as distasteful to me as it 
could be, but I had no resource. I went there on 
business, which no one but myself could transact. 
Thank you for your protection, Mr. Oswald Cray.” 

She withdrew her arm now, and there was no 
opposition to it. Reason was resuming her seat in 
Oswald’s mind, and he felt angry with himself for 
his excess of demonstration. All things considered, 
it had been scarcely wise. 

“*It is not at alla place for a young lady to go 
to,” he resumed, as he walked by her side, and 
his manner became cold, even to restraint. ‘‘ The 


He is not a 


| Knollys are sufficiently respectable, but as much 
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cannot be said for the tenants of the upper part 
of the house. You must not go to it again, Miss 
Davenal.” 

Once again she knew she should have to go to 
it, but she fervently hoped that would close the 
matter. She could not tell Oswald Cray the nature 
of the business that took her there; but perhaps 
in speaking the next words, a faint hope that he 
might form some guess at it (knowing, as she 
believed he did know, the particulars of that un- 
happy secret) was in her mind and prompted them. 
Parted though they were, she did care to stand well 
in the estimation of Oswald Cray; she esteemed 
him still beyond any one on earth. 

‘‘T never saw Mr. Alfred King until this morning ; 
he is no acquaintance of mine, or ever likely to be. 
But he tells me he was once an intimate friend of 
my brother Edward’s.” 

Oswald Cray’s haughty lip took an additional 
curl, ‘‘He may have been looked upon as a re- 
spectable man once; but he lost himself. He is no 
fit acquaintance for you.” 

**T could not help myself,” she answered, her 
cheek glowing. ‘‘It was necessary that I should 
see him, and the interview could not be delegated 
to another.” 

He made no reply. He kept by her side until 
they reached the top of Essex Street; there he 
stopped. 

‘** How are you going home, Miss Davenal?” 

“Tn an omnibus.” 

One for Pimlico was passing at the moment, and 
Oswald held up his hand. It happened to be nearly 
empty. He put her in, and followed himself. 

But he never spoke to her. If he was sitting 
thére for her protection, as she supposed, in his 
courteous chivalry, it was only the bare protection 
that he gave; little friendliness. She could not 
help contrasting his present manner to her, with 
the ready cordiality he had shown to that other 
occupant of the omnibus, earlier in the morning. 
She did not say that she had seen him. 

She supposed he would get out at Parliament 
Street, but the omnibus went by it, and he made no 
sign. One or two stragglers got in and left again, 
but they were nearly alone. ‘‘ He intends to see me 
safely home,” she thought. 

Even so. When the omnibus stopped for Sara, 
he handed her out and walked by her side as he 
had done in Essex Street. Close at the house, he 
held out his hand. 

‘Thank you for your kindness,” said Sara. 


3.—A FLOURISHING COMPANY. 

Tue Great Wheal Bang Mining Company had its 
offices in a commodious and irreproachable quarter of 
the City. If I give the familiar name, Wheal Bang, 
instead of the difficult one Chwddyn, which can 
only be spelt from copy, letter by letter, and per- 
haps wrongly then, it is to save myself and my 
readers trouble. Not being Welsh, they might tind 
a difficulty in arriving at the accurate pronunciation, 
just as I do at the spelling. The promoter of the 
Great Wheal Bang Mining Company, Mr. Barker, 
occupied sumptuous apartments in Piccadilly ; and 
his co-partner in the scheme, as Mark Cray was 
to all intents and purposes now, flourished in his 
mansion in Grosvenor Place. 

The offices were undeniable in their appointments. 
Situation, width of staircase, size of rooms, decora- 


tions, furniture, attendants; all were of the first |! 


water. People who play with the money of others 


do not in general go to work sparingly; and specu- 
lative schemes, if the gloss on the surface, essential || 
to the attracting of the public, or supposed to be || 


essential to it, is laid on with a lavish hand, 
necessarily entail a large outlay. These schemes, 


might hesitate even to touch upon them, were it 


unable to bear the weight of the final ruin, have 


been laid low in the grave, God alone will ever || 


know. They have ruined thousands in body ; they 
have ruined some in soul: and the public is not yet 
tired of them, and perhaps will not be to the end of 
time. 

If you never had the chance of going to bed at 
night a poor man, and waking up in the morning 


with a larger fortune than could be counted, you | 


might have it now. You had only to enter largely 
into the Great Wheal Bang Company, become the 
successful possessor of a number of its shares, and the 
thing was accomplished. For the world was running 
after it, and some of the applicants were successful 
in their request for allotments ; and some were un- 
successful, and these last went away with a face as 





‘*But I am very sorry you should have troubled 
yourself to come with me. It must have broken 
your day greatly.” 

‘* Never mind ; I shall catch it up,” he answered, 
looking at his watch. ‘‘I do not like to see you 
in these London streets alone. I cannot forget that 
Dr. Davenal was once my dear friend, and that you 
are his daughter.” 

And dropping her hand, which he had taken in 
ii he turned away at a rapid pace. 








long as the Wheal Bang’s own prospectus, growling 

out a prophecy of all manner of ill-fortune for it. 
| Their grapes were sour. The shares were up in the 
market to a fabulous premium, and a man might 


| take half a dozen into Capel Court and come out of |) 


it with his pockets stuffed full of gold. 


Mark Cray’s money had effected wonders: or 


rather his wife’s, for hers it was. A great many of 


these magnificent projects are nipped ignobly in the 


bud through want of a little ready money to set | 














springing up now and again in London, to the |; 
beguilement of the unwary—one in about every || 
ten of which may succeed in the end,—have been |! 
so well described by abler pens than mine that I | 


not that my story cannot conveniently get on || 
without my doing so, and that I have a true || 
tale to tell. How many hearts have been made to || 
ache from the misery entailed by these uncertain || 
ventures, ushered in with so much pomp and flourish, | 
so full a promise of prosperity ; and how many heads, || 
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them fairly going. But for Mrs. Cray’s thousands, 
Mr. Barker’s mine of gold might never have been 
heard of by the world, and Mr. Barker’s name had 
not attained to its enviable pre-eminence. These 
thousands didit all. They got up the company, they 
set the mine a-working, they paid for the costly 
offices, they dazzled the eyes of the public; they 
| gave earnest of present wealth; they seemed to 
| assure future success. Certainly, if any mine had 
ever a fair prospect of realising a golden fruition, it 
appeared to be the Great Wheal Bang. The working 
| of it had begun most promisingly, and every success 
was fairly looked for. In calling it a gold mine just 
| now, you of course understood that I was speaking 
| metaphorically : for gold mines are not yet common 
among us, even in Wales. This very valuable mine 
(as it could but turn out to be) was not rich in gold, 
| but in lead: and, as we all know, the one is speedily 
| converted into the other. 
consequence of some trifling difficulty in London, 
| Mr. Barker found it convenient to enter on a tem- 
| porary sojourn at a distance ; and he penetrated to 
| a remote district of South Wales. While there, 
| with the good luck which that gentleman believed 
he was born to, and should some time realise, a vein 
| of lead was discovered of a most promising nature. 
| He contrived to secure a large interest in it, and 
undertook to get up a company for the working of it. 
| How he would have accomplished this, or whether 
he ever would have accomplished it, is doubtful, 
| had he not found a coadjutor in Mark Cray, and an 
| aid in Mark’s money. Mark resigned the control 
| of the money to him, and Mr. Barker did not spare 
| it. No earthly adjunct was wanting to ensure the 
| success of the scheme, provided the mine only 
| realised its present promises. 

Has anybody, who may happen to read this, 
| ever assisted in getting a newly-discovered mine 

into working order? If so, he may remember the 
| money it cost. How it ran out of the hands like 

water that is poured through a broad-necked 
| funnel, disappearing nobody knew where, and 

leaving little trace behind ! How the pounds went, 
| and the hundreds went, and the thousands went— 
| if the company was fortunate enough to possess 
| thousands to go—he may not recollect without 
| wincing to this hour. Mark Cray’s thousands 
| went. But ere they had come quite to an end, 
| the Great Wheal Bang Company was in full ope- 
| ration in London, the shareholders had answered to 
| their calls, and the money was flowing in. 

No lack of money to be feared then. And the 
| Operations at the mine were conducted on a much 
| grander scale, and the returns were certain to be 

without parallel, and Mr. Barker was in a glow of 
triumph, and Mark Cray in a state of ecstatic 
|| delight, and the lucky shareholders leaped up six- 

teen scales in the ladder of society. How many 
| Set up carriages on the strength of their future 
| Tiches, it is beyond my power to tell. The money 
flowed down to the mine, and the works went on 
beautifully, and the specimens of ore that came up 





The previous autumn, in | 


| > 
| to town were said to be more valuable than any ore 


ever was before. As to Mr. Barker and Mark, their 
| expenses were not deemed worthy of a thought: 

with all that money going out weekly for the mine, 
| personal expenditure was but as a drop of water in 
| the ocean; and of course it was unnecessary to 
| think of limiting it. Mrs. Cray, with her vanity 
and her love of display, was in the seventh heaven, 
while Mark looked back to his prosy life at Hal- 
lingham, and wondered how he had endured it. 
He wondered how any of the doctors, left there, 
endured it, and pitied them from his heart. The 
thousand or fifteen hundred a-year he once thought 
to enter upon as successor to Dr. Davenal, was recol- 
lected with contempt now. 

This much must be said for the Great Wheal 
Bang Company—that its projectors were at least 
honest in their belief of its genuineness. In that, 
they differed from some other companies we have 
heard of, which have turned out to be nothing but 
a swindle—if you will excuse the word—from the 
earliest commencement, the very first dawning 
dream of their projectors. Mr. Barker was of that 
strangely sanguine nature, which sees a fortune in 
the wildest scheme, and plunges head and heart 
and creed into the most improbable speculation ; 
and as for Mark, an utter tyro in mines, and all 
that concerns them, including companies, he saw 
only with Barker’s eyes. When Mr. Barker assured 
the entranced shareholders that one hundred pounds 





put into the Great Wheel Bang would multiply ten- 
fold and tenfold, he spoke only the sanguine belief 
of his heart. When Mark Cray declared to his 
brother Oswald that a thousand pounds embarked 
‘in it by him would make him a rich man for life, 
| he asserted the honest truth according to his ton- 





viction. No wonder the two gentleman promoters 
were eloquent. 

Mark had made several visits to the scene of the 
mines, and he came back each time with (if pos- 
sible) renewed assurance of the brilliant future, 
and with increased ardour. Had the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer obligingly made Mark an impromptu 
present of a hundred thousand pounds, Mark would 
have flung it broadcast into the mine, did the mine 
thirst for it. He did not understand these things 
in the least; and the perpetual bustle going on, 
the number of the miners, even the very money 
paid in wages and such like expenses, were to Mark 
only an earnest of the rich returns that were to 
come hereafter. Mark would go back to London in 
a glowing state, and send his friends the share- 
holders into a fever, longing to realise the pros- 
perity that seemed so close at hand. The weekly 
reports overshadowed other weekly reports with 
envy, and created a furore in the speculating world. 
Some of the shareholders who understood mines, or 
thought they did, better than Mark, went down to 
the Principality, and examined into the state of 
things for themselves ; they found them quite satis- 
factory, and came away as charmed as Mark. In 
point of fact prospects did look well; the lead was 
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of an unusually good quality, and there seemed no 
reason whatever to anticipate anything but success. 
Caroline had accompanied her husband once to the 
mines ; but the stay there (putting prospects aside) 
did not please her :. it was ‘‘rough,” she told Mark, 
and it was very dull at the little inn; and she was 
glad to come away from it all ere the second day 
was over. 

Perhaps the only person within the circle of Mark 
Cray’s acquaintance not bitten by the Wheal Bang 
fever, was Miss Davenal. Even Oswald Cray was 
to succumb at last. He would not become a share- 
holder ; he was too cautious a man to enter upon 
possible future liabilities, the extent of which no 
human being could foretell ; but he did feel inclined 
to put a thousand pounds into Mark’s hands, and 
tell him to do the best with it. It may almost be 
said that Oswald was worried into doing this. 
Mark would not let him rest. At the onset of the 
affair, when the glorious prospects of the Wheal 
Bang were first astonishing the world, Mark had 
urged Oswald to become one of them ; a director, 
or at least a shareholder ; but Oswald had turned a 
deaf ear. He felt greatly vexed at Mark’s impru- 
dence at abandoning Hallingham and his profession, 
leaving a certainty for an uncertainty ; he felt more 
than vexed at the manner in which Mrs. Cray’s 
money was disposed of, so entirely opposed to 
the dying injunction of Dr. Davenal, so opposed 
(Oswald deemed) to all wisdom and prudence; and 
he set his face resolutely against the Wheal Bang. 
But Oswald was but mortal. As the weeks and 
months went on and the mines became to all ap- 
pearance valuable, the company flourishing, and 
Mark, in conjunction with others, dinned for ever 
into his ear the fortune he might make at it, 
Oswald began to waver. He had a thousand 
pounds laid by, and he felt half inclined to risk it ; 
Mark over-persuaded him; and his visit to the 
Messrs. Knollys’s office the day he encountered Sara 
Davenal, was for the purpose of making certain 
inquiries of those gentlemen relating to the Wheal 
Bang. 

Not so with Miss Bettina Davenal. She set her 
face resolutely against the Great Wheal Bang from 
the first, and nothing turned her. She had never 
forgiven Mark and his wife for quitting Hallingham, 
and her reproaches to them could not cease. The 
apparent prosperity of the Great Wheal Bang 
changed not her opinion in the least. Mark asked 
her once whether she would take shares in it, and 
produced a Wheal Bang prospectus to point to its 
merits. She angrily replied that she would as soon 
throw her money into the Thames, that it would 
not be a surer way of getting rid of it, and rang the 
bell for Mark and his prospectus to be shown out 
of her house. 

Mark Cray sat in the board room at the city offices 
of the Great Wheal Bang. A noble room, the cloth 
on its long table of the freshest green and the finest 
texture. Mark leaned his elbow upon this cloth as 
he talked and laughed with some of the friends of 





the Great Wheal Bang, who were getting rich so 
easily. It was not a board day ; but visitors were 
numerous at all times. 

**T had a line from him tbis morning,” said 
Mark, continuing the conversation. ‘Spirits? I 
should think he does write in spirits !—what are 
you talking of? They are getting up quantities 
of ore now. It will soon be ready for the market.” 

‘*And its quality does not deteriorate?” asked 
Mark’s immediate listener, a middle-aged gen- 
tleman with wise looking spectacles on his nose. 

‘* Deteriorate!” repeated Mark. ‘But you 
shall see the letter.” He began to turn over the 
papers on the table, and the diamond ring on his 
little finger, a hundred guinea investment of 
his began to show out the colours of a prism in 
its glittering brilliancy. 

**Tt is of no consequence,” returned the gen- 
tleman, when Mark could not readily find it. “I 
can take your word. When does Barker come up 
again?” . 

‘*To-day or to-morrow; I am not sure which. 
I should like you to have seen his letter, though 
it is but a line or two. The only motive for our 
fresh call upon the shareholders is to hasten the 
operations and consequently the returns. With 
more capital afloat, we can increase the workers at 
the mine, and bring the ore out more quickly.” 

‘*Tt was to have been in the market by this.” 

‘*One cannot calculate to a day. It won’t be 
long now; and its richness, when it does come, 
will astonish the world. Do just as you like: take 
the shares or leave them. This gentleman would 
not have had them to dispose of but that he has 
urgent need of the money. He is over in Austria 
now, and has written to me: he is an old friend 
of mine.” 

“‘T’'d not hesitate a moment to take them, were 
it my own money ;I wish I had more to embark 
in it. But this is money belonging to my wards; 
and their relatives are so anxious that I should 
choose a safe investment, one in which there can 
be no risk.” 

Mark Cray rose from his seat. The word “risk” 
offended his pride, and he could only wonder that 
any one could be idiot enough to use it in con- 
uection with the Great Wheal Bang Mine. But | 
Mark had no need to solicit now the taking of 
shares : half London was ready to snap them up: 
and he was too great a man to permit his time to 
be wasted unnecessarily. 

‘*Consider over it, if you please, until to-morrow 
morning, Mr. Gilham,” he said, as he moved away. 
‘** You can see the secretary if you come in before 
ten. After that, the shares will not be disposable.” 

There’s no safer way to make a buyer eager, than 
for a seller to be indifferent ; and Mr. Gilham and 
his spectacles went hastening after Mark, ready to 
close the bargain. But Mark was already the 
centre of an eager group, not to be got at again 
lightly. The next time Mr. Gilham caught sight 
of him, he was descending the wide staircase, 
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surrounded as before by a crowd of attendant 
worshippers, who were unwilling to part with 
the great man, and his widely extending influence. 

But great men must dine as well as small, and 

Mr. Cray was hastening home to that necessary 
meal. He extricated himself from his friends, and 
stepped into his cab that waited at the door: a 
| favourite vehicle of Mark’s, built under his own 
|| superintendence, in which he generally went to and 
fro morning and evening, driving his blood horse 
himself. Glancing at his watch as he dashed along 
Cheapside, he found it was considerably later than 
he had thought, and urged the horse to a quicker 
} pace. 
‘ For Mr. and Mrs. Cray were expecting friends to 
dinner that evening. Dr. Ford of Hallingham and 
his two daughters were making a short stay in 
town, and had been invited by Mark and his wife— 
neither of them loth to show off their new grandeur 
and to send it to be talked about in Hallingham. 

Suddenly Mark threw the horse nearly on his 
haunches by the violence with which he pulled 
him up. Oswald Cray was on the pavement. He 
advanced to Mark at the latter’s sign. 

“Have you decided about the thousand pounds, 
Oswald ?” 

‘Partially. I went down to Knollys’s this 
morning, and they recommend the thing strongly. 
|| But I have worked hard for my money, Mark, and 
don’t care to lose it.” 


“Lose it!” scornfully returned Mark. ‘‘ The 


Great Wheal Bang won’t be a losing concern. 


Look here, Oswald! I have but one motive in 
pressing this matter upon you: this mine of wealth 
has come flowing into my hands, and I do consider 
it a great pity that you, my only brother, should 
not reap some benefit from it. Others, strangers, 
are making their thousands and thousands—or will 
make them ; and it’s nothing but wilful blindness 
for you to let it slip through your fingers. It’s 
obstinate folly, Oswald. Give me the thousand 
pounds, and I’ll soon make you ten thousand.” 

“The fact is, Mark, I cannot feel so positively 
sure of its turning out well, as you do.” 

“Oswald, I tell you that it will. I and Barker 
have means of knowing facts, connected with the 
mine, that I don’t speak of, even to you. As I 
assured you the other day, so I repeat it; your 
money cannot be lost. It is a perfectly sure and 
safe investment ; I will answer for it with my life- 
Will you come home and dine with us?” 

“JT have dined.” 

‘*Dined !” echoed Mark, rather scornfully, for he 
was learning to despise any but the most fashion- 
able hours—as many another newly-made great 
man has learnt before him. ‘*Come round in 
the evening, then, and see old Ford of Halling- 
ham. Barker will be there, I expect, and we can 
talk this over further.” 

Mark Cray touched his horse, and the cab and 
its freight bounded off. Mark did not draw rein 
again until Grosvenor Place was reached. 








4.—A SLIGHT CHECK. 

Tue house was blazing with light, every window 
bright with it. Mrs. Cray loved pomp and vanity 
in all their forms, and she generally caused her 
rooms to be lighted with the first glimmer of 
twilight. Mark Cray stepped into his handsome 
hall and was received by a couple of footmen. 
Flinging his hat to one, his gloves to another, he 
bounded up-stairs to his dressing-room, conscious 
that he was keeping the dinner and his guests 
waiting. 

Did Mark Cray ever cast a sigh of regret to the 
quiet life at Hallingham, when he and his wife 
used to sit down to mutton cutlets and a pudding, 
and think the fare good enough? Did she regret it 
at any odd moment? Not yet. Dress and dinners 
and expense of all sorts bring a fascination with 
them all too enthralling to the senses. How they 
pall upon the wearied spirit in time, how they 
deaden the heart and debase the intellect, let those 
answer who have become their slaves; but Mark 
Cray and his wife had not reached that period of 
weariness. yet. You may be very sure, knowing 
what you do know of the world and the generality 
of people who populate it, that Mr. and Mrs. Cray 
wanted not for what is called society. The great 
projector of the Great Wheal Bang Company, 
holding in his own hands the power to make 
others rich, was not likely to lack adulation in 
his private capacity any more than in his public 
one, and he and his wife drank their fill of it, 
Mark’s mind was shallow, and his head tolerably 
empty, but he was sufficiently attractive in manners 
to win his way in society, even without the adjunct 
just mentioned. Mark was looked upon as a gentle- 
man also; for it had somehow got reported that he 
was a nephew of the proud Baronet of Thorndyke. 
Perhaps it may be forgiven to poor empty-headed 
Mark that he held his tongue from contradicting it, 
and suffered the world to think he was of the 
family of that great man. As to Caroline, people 
were in love with her beauty and her youth; and 
the costly extravagances of the house in Grosvenor 
Place bore their own charm. Altogether, more 
guests crowded the doors of Mr. and Mrs. Cray 
than the doors could always hold. Many satellites 
of the great world, of a position far above the real 
one of Mark Cray and his wife, flocked to pay them 
court ; and neither of them was wise enough to see 
how unsuitable are extremes, or to discern that the 
acquaintance would never have been condescended 
to, but that Mark was the Great Wheal Bang’s 
powerful chieftain. Therefore it was nothing 
unusual for Mark Cray to receive dinner guests 
at his board; on the contrary, it would have been 
a marked circumstance now had he and his wife 
dined alone. 

Mark washed his hands and hurried on his coat, 
and in a few minutes was at his dinner-table, 
his guests on either side of him. One guest at it, 
Mark could only regard with astonishment, and 
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that was Miss Davenal. Not that Miss Davenal 
was not fitted to grace a dinner-table; no lady 
more so at her age in the three kingdoms ; but she 
had so resolutely abstained from honouring Mark’s 
house with her presence, that he had never ex- 
pected to see her in it again. Caroline said she 
should invite her and Sara to meet their old friends 
the Fords, and Mark had laughed when he heard 
it. ‘*She’ll never come,” he said; ‘‘ you might as 
well invite the lioness from the Zoological Gardens.” 
However, here she was: she had chosen to come. 
She sat on Mark’s left hand, her delicate features 
quite beautiful in their refinement ; Miss Ford was 
on his right, a shrinking little woman of forty 
years; Miss Mary Ford and Sara Davenal were 
lower down, and the physician, a little, red-faced, 
thin man, who talked incessantly and wore nankin 
pantaloons, was next to Caroline. ‘‘ Put a knife 
and fork for Mr. Barker,’ Mark had said to his 
servants: but Mr. Barker had not made his appear- 
ance yet. Those were all the guests. 

There is something false about Caroline to-day. 
Look at her dress! It is white watered silk, 
gleaming with richness, as the dew drops are 
gleaming in the white crape flowers in her hair ; 
and it, the white silk, is elaborately trimmed with 
black ruchings and ribbons. That black, put on by 
her maid, taking the girl a whole afternoon to do 
it, has been added with a motive. Caroline in her 
evening dress has long put off the mourning for her 
good uncle, her more than father, dead though he 
has been but four months yet; but she is to-day a 


little ashamed of her haste, and she has assumed 
these black ribbons before these Hallingham friends 
and her Aunt Bettina, to make believe that she 


still wears it. Her violet eyes are intensely bright, 
and her cheeks glow with their sweetest and softest 
carmine, Sara wears a black crape robe, a little 
edging of white net only on its low body and 
sleeves, and she wears no ornament, except the jet 
beads on her neck and arms. The two Miss Fords 
are in copper-coloured silks made high : when they 
saw Mrs. Cray’s white silk, fit for the court of 
our gracious Queen, they felt uncomfortable, and 
attempted a sort of apology that they had brought 
no dinner dresses with them. ’ 

And the dinner is in accordance with Caroline’s 
attire. Soup, and fish, and entrées, and roasts, 
and jellies, and sweets, and fal-lals ; and more sorts 
of wine than the Miss Fords, simple and plain, 
could remember afterwards to count; and flowers, 
and plate, and servants in abundance: and grandeur 
enough altogether for the dining-room of England’s 
Premier. 

It was this state, this show, this expense that so 
offended the good sense (very good always, though 
over severe) of Miss Bettina Davenal, and kept her 
aloof from Mr. and Mrs. Cray’s house. If Mark 
really was making the vast amount of money (but 
it would have taken a wiser tongue than Mark’s to 
convince her that that usually assumed fact was 
not a fallacy), then they ought to be putting it by; 





she argued: if they were not making it, if all this 
was but specious wealth, soon to pass away and 
leave only ashes and ruin behind it, then Mark and 
Caroline were fit only for a lunatic asylum. In 
any point of view, the luxurious appointments of 
the dinner she saw before her were entirely out of 
place for middle-class life: and Miss Bettina felt an 
irrepressible prevision that their folly would come 
home to them. 

But she knew better than to mar the meeting 
with any unpleasant reproaches or forebodings then, 
and she was as cordial and chatty as her deafness 
allowed. It was a real pleasure to meet Halling- 
ham friends, and Miss Bettina enjoyed herself more 
than she had ever done since the doctor’s death. 

The entertainment came to an end, and Caroline 
marshalled her guests to the glittering drawing- 
room: glittering with its mirrors, its chandeliers, 
and the many lights from its gilded girandoles, 
Dr. Ford and Mark followed shortly, and found 
them drinking coffee. Caroline and Sara were 
stealing a minute’s -private chat together: they 
had lived apart of late. 

‘*How did you get my aunt to come?” Caroline 
was asking. ‘‘ We thought she never intended to 
honour us again.” 

‘*She came of her own accord. I did not saya 
word to press it. I have been so vexed this after- 
noon, Caroline,” resumed Sara, turning to a dif- 
ferent subject. ‘‘My aunt has told me finally 
that she will not have Dick and Leo up for their 
holidays.” 

Caroline shrugged her pretty shoulders. Very 
much as if Dick and Leo and their holidays were 
perfectly indifferent to her. ‘‘I don’t think I 
should, in Aunt Bettina’s place. Boys are dread- 
fully troublesome animals; and now that—that 
poor Uncle Richard is not here to keep them in 
order—” another shrug finished the sentence. 

**Oh, but that is one reason why I so wish them 
to come,” said Sara, her voice somewhat tremulous. 
‘*T don’t expect that they can be had always ; that 
would be unreasonable: but to stay at school just 
this first time after poor papa’s death !—it will 
seem so hard to them. Caroline, could you net 
have them up?” 

‘*J/” returned Caroline, amazed at the propo- 
sition. 

** You have. a large house and plenty of servants. 
It would be an act of real kindness.” 

‘Good gracious, Sara! I'd not have them; Id 
not be worried with those two boys for six weeks, if 
you paid me in gold and diamonds. They—who’s 
this ?” 

The door had opened, and one of the servants 
was waiting to make an announcement : 

‘*Mr. Oswald Cray.” 

Caroline ran to meet him. He looked rather 
surprised at her attire, and began apologising in 
a laughing sort of way for his own morning 
coat. He had expected to meet only Barker and 
Dr. Ford. A greeting to the Hallingham people, 
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and he went up and held out his hand to Miss 
Davenal. 

‘You are a great stranger, Mr. Oswald Cray. I 
did not suppose that the formal call you made upon 
me when I settled in town three months ago was to 
be your only one.” 

“JT am a sadly busy man,” was his answer. 
“Offending I fear some of my best friends through 
not visiting them. But I can scarcely dare to call 
my time my own.” 

“Out of town do you say? Well that is an 
excuse of course. Sara, here’s Mr. Oswald Cray: 
you used to know him in Hallingham.” 

The blushes tingled on her cheek as Mr. Oswald 
Cray touched her hand. Tingled at the thought 
that it was not the first time they had met that 
day. 
‘““What have you been doing with yourself, 
Oswald, since I saw you before dinner?” called out 
Mark, who was pointing out the beauty of the 
paintings on his walls to the Miss Fords. 

‘“‘T have been to Pimlico since then.” 

“To Pimlico! Oh, I know: to that friend of 
|| yours; Allister. It strikes me you go there pretty 
|| often.” 

‘*As often as I can spare time for,” returned 

Oswald. 
.Mark laughed. Had he possessed that refined 
regard for the feelings of others, never wanting in 
the true gentleman, he had not so spoken. ‘‘J 
know. But you need not be so close over it, 
Oswald. That Miss Allister is a nice girl, is she 
not?” 

“ Very,” was the emphatic reply. 

“One to be esteemed. Eh?” 

‘‘ As few can be esteemed by me.” 

Oswald spoke in his coldest, most uncompromising 
tone; his haughty face turned almost defiantly on 
Mark. He was the last man to brook this sort of 
speech, and in that moment he despised Mark. 
Sara had a book in her hand, and she never raised 
her drooping eyelids from it. What was it to her 
now whom he esteemed? But she heard: all too 
plainly. 

There was a pause of silence; rather an un- 
pleasant one. It was broken by Miss Mary Ford. 

‘*T must not forget to ask after your old servant 
Watton, Miss Davenal. Does she like her place? 
I suppose you see her occasionally.” 

‘**Thank you, I don’t like it all,” returned Miss 
Davenal, hearing wrongly as usual. 
Mark asking you, Mr. Oswald Cray ?” 

‘* Watton is quite well; I saw her this morning,” 
interposed Sara, who perhaps did not care that 
Mark’s choice of subject should again be brought 
forward. Mrs. Cray caught up the words. 

‘Saw Watton this morning, Sara! Where did 
you see her?” 

And the very moment the unlucky admission had 
left Sara’s lips, she knew how thoughtless it was to 
have made it, and what an undesirable discussion it 
might involve, 
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**Where did you see Watton?” repeated Mrs. 
Cray. 

**T had a little business that way and called upon 
her,” replied Sara. She was obliged to speak : 
there was no help for it ; and all the room seemed 
to be listening to her answer, which she had not 
time to weigh. 

‘** Business down that way!” echoed Caroline. 
** Why it is in the City! What business could you 
have there.” 

** Not much: nothing of moment to you, Caro- 
line ;” and Sara in her dismay and fear turned and 
began talking rapidly to old Dr. Ford. 

** Aunt Bettina,” called out Mrs. Cray, in a slow 
distinct voice, ‘‘ what business took Sara to the City 
this morning? I thought only gentlemen went 
there.” 

Aunt Bettina heard, and lifted her hand in mo- 
mentary petulance, as if the subject angered her. 

“You must not ask me. Sara has her own 
secrets, and goes her own ways since*your uncle’s 
death. I am not allowed to know them.” 

Sara looked up to reply, perhaps to defend her- 
self ; but she remembered what was at stake and 
forced herself to silence. Better that the blame should 
lie upon her! She had caught a momentary glimpse 
of Mr. Oswald Cray : he was leaning against a table 
in the distance, his eyes fixed upon her, reading 
every change in her countenance; his own face 
stern and impassive. 

What more would have been said or asked was 
interrupted by the entrance of another guest. A 
middle-sized man of thirty with reddish hair and 
whiskers, a free manner and voluble tongue. Mark 
started forward with a shout of welcome and iutro- 
duced him to the strangers. It was Mr. Barker. 

‘*T have brought up the grandest news, Cray,” he 
exclaimed, in a state of excitement. ‘‘ There’s 
another lode found.” 

‘*No!” echoed Mark, his 
‘* Another lode ?” 

‘Dutton came upon it yesterday afternoon after I 
wrote those few lines to you. By Jove, gentlemen”’ 
—throwing his looks round the room—‘‘ I am afraid 
to calculate what’will be the riches of this mine! 
Mark, old fellow, I hope our success won’t drive us 
into Bedlam—as the case has been with some mil- 
lionnaires.” 

Miss Bettina, who had contrived to hear, cleared 
her throat. ‘‘ It’s a great deal more likely to drive 
you into the union, sir.” 

It was so unexpected a check to Mr. Barker’s 
enthusiasm that he could only stare in amazement | 
at Miss Bettina. He had never met her before. 
‘¢ Never mind her,” said Mark, in an undertone, 
‘* it’s only old Bett. And she’s as deaf as a post.” 

But Mr. Barker did mind. ‘‘ Why, ma’am,” said 
he, going close to her, ‘‘ what do you mean?” 

‘‘T can’t forget a good old proverb that I learnt 
in my young days, sir,” was her answer: ‘‘one that 
I have seen exemplified times upon times in my 
course through life. ‘He that would be rich in 
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twelve months, is generally a beggar in six.’ I 
know what good newly discovered mines bring, sir, 
however promising they may look.” 

Mr. Barker fairly turned his back upon her ; he 
believed she must be little better than a lunatic ; 
and gave his attention to Mark and the more sen- 
sible portion of the company. 

‘‘The people are up in arms down about there,” 
he said. ‘‘ Lots of them who wrote for shares in 
the new allotment have not succeeded in getting 
any, and I thought they’d have torn me to pieces. 
I can’t help it. It’s a clear impossibility that the 
whole world can go in for being rich. If luck falls 
on one, it doesn’t fall on another.” 

Dr. Ford, to whom Mr. Barker had seemed to 
appeal, nodded his head. ‘‘I hear great things of 
this mine, sir,” said he. 

‘‘Great things!” repeated Mr. Barker, as if the 
words were not sufficiently expressive. ‘‘It is the 
very grandest thing that England has seen for many 
a day. The golden wealth of the Spanish Main 
is poor, compared to it.” 

‘**T’m sure I hope it will answer.” 

‘¢ You— hope— it— will—answer!” echoed Mr. 
Barker, his red face going rather purple. ‘‘ Why, 
sir, it has answered. It isanswering. I could take 
my interest in it into the money market to-morrow, 
and sell it for half a million of money. Answer !”’ 

Oswald Cray came nearer. ‘‘ When shall you 
begin to realise ?” he inquired. 

**Tn about six weeks from this.” 

‘*Six weeks! Really to realise? ” 

‘* We might get some loads off before if we chose, 
but we don’t care to begin until the sales can go on 
uninterruptedly. The lead is coming up beautifully ; 
vast quantities of it. You never saw such lead. 
It bangs all other in the locality into fits.” 

Mr. Barker in his joyous excitement was scarcely 
choice in his mode of speech. He was not par- 
ticularly so at any time. He rubbed his hands— 
which looked as red as if they had been digging for 
ore—one against another. 

‘*A fellow came up to the place—Lord What’s- 
his name’s agent, and began handling the specimens. 
‘What sort of ore d’ye call this?’ he asked. ‘The 
best that ever was dug,’ some of our men answered 
him. ‘And so it is,’ said he: ‘ we can’t get such as 
this out of our pit.” No more they can: not an 
owner of ’em in all Wales.” 

‘* But you will not be selling freely in six weeks,” 
returned Oswald. ‘‘ It is impossible.” 

‘*Tmpossible, is it?” retorted Mr. Barker. ‘It 
would be in most cases, I grant you; it’s not in 
ours. You go and look at the thousands of men on 
the works. The Great Chwddyn mine doesn’t deal 
in impossibilities.” 

‘* Would you be so good as tell me what you call 
that word, sir?” asked the physician, putting his 
hand to his ear. ‘‘ We can’t get at the pronunciation 
of it at Hallingham.” 

‘* And we can’t here,” returned easy Mr. Barker. 
**One calls it one thing and one another, As to 





trying to speak it like the natives, nobody can. We 
call it the Great Wheal Bang up here. Not that it’s 
at all appropriate or proper to do so, but one can’t be 
breaking one’s teeth over the other. You see— 
Holloa! what’s this? For me?” 

One of Mark’s servants had entered with a tele- 
graphic despatch. It was addressed to Mr. Barker, 

** Your man has brought it round from Piccadilly, 
sir. He thought it might be of moment.” 

**Let’s see. Where's it from?—Wales? Ay. 
Another lode discovered, I’ll be bound !” 

Mr. Barker carried the paper across the room, 
and opened it under the lights of a girandole. He 
stared at it, more than read it; stared at the words 
as if unable to understand them: and a curious 
expression of puzzled bewilderment, half wonder, 
half dismay, struggled to his face. Mark Cray had 
come to his side, all eagerness; and Oswald was 
watching them from the distance. 

‘* Js it another lode, Barker?” 

‘‘Hush! There has been a slight irruption of 
water,” whispered Barker, thrusting the paper into 
his pocket. ‘‘Good heavens! that would floor us 
at once.” 

Mark Cray’s mouth dropped. He stared as help. || 
lessly at Mr. Barker as the latter had stared at the || 
despatch. The sight of his face awoke Mr. Barker's || 
caution. 

‘*For goodness sake, Cray, don’t look like that! 
They'll see you and suspect something. This must | 
be kept dark if possible. I daresay it’s nothing. 
I'll go back again to-night.” 

He turned away with a beaming face to the || 
company, laughing merrily, talking gaily. They 
might have well deemed that two fresh lodes had 
been discovered instead of one. Mark, not quite 
so quick in recovering his equanimity, stayed where |' 
he was before the girandole, looking in it in an || 
absent sort of manner, and pushing his hair back 
mechanically. Perhaps this was the first time that 
even the possibility of failure had come close to 
Mark, face to face. 

Barker was the first of the guests to retire, and 
Mark left the room with him. As the latter was 
returning to it he met his brother, who was also 
departing. 

‘**Not going yet, Oswald! What a one you are! 
—Afraid of being in the streets late, it’s my belief. 
I say! when am I to have the thousand pounds?” 

‘*My mind is not quite made up yet,” was the 
answer, a rather unexpected one to Mark’s ears. 
‘Mark, did Barker get any bad news to-night?” 

‘*Bad news!” repeated Mark, as if quite at a loss 
to know what could be meant. 

‘* By that despatch from Wales?” 

‘* Not at all,” returned Mr. Mark, volubly. ‘He 
had forgotten to leave some instructions behind him, 
so they telegraphed. What put your head upon 
bad news?” 

‘‘Barker’s countenance as he read the despatch. 
And yours also when you joined him. You both 
looked as though some great calamity had occurred.” 
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| Mark laughed blithely. ‘‘Oswald, old fellow, 
i you were always inclined to be fanciful. The mine 
Hj is a glorious mine, and you'll be a blind booby if 
you don’t secure some benefit in it. Ill answer for 
\| the safety of the investment with—with—my life,” 
| concluded Mark, speaking rather strongly in his 
|| loss for a simile. ‘*Can’t you rely upon me?” 
|| Oh, Mark Cray! His protestations of the 
|| “safety” were excusable before, when he believed 
|| what he said: but they were not now. Since 
| that ominous message arrived, his very heart had 
| been quaking within him. In the few confidential 
| words he had just exchanged with Barker on going 
| out, the latter had said: ‘‘We must get all the 
| money we can, for we shall want it. Water, no 
matter how slight the irruption, plays the very 
deuce with the costs of a mine.” And Mark Cray, 


| to avert, or help to avert, or to conceal the calamity, 
| was quite ready to sacrifice his own good faith and 
the money of his brother. 


5.—IN THE TEMPLE GARDENS. 
|| ‘You have heard and read of those false promises 
'| that keep faith to the eye and break it to the spirit, 
| bringing a flood-tide of anguish in their train. As 
| such may be described the realisation of the long- 
deferred hope—the money—so anxiously expected 
by Sara Davenal. It came in due course, after a 
| little more waiting; that is, the order to receive 
it was sent to her: but it did not bring pleasure 
with it. For the sales had not realised so much as 
|| was anticipated. Do they ever realise as much? 
| Dr. Davenal had expected there would be about 
| three thousand pounds: five hundred over and 
| above the sum due. But the money fell short by 
| two hundred pounds even of this sum: and there 
| was not enough to pay Mr. Alfred King. 
| Oh, it was a great burthen to be thrown upon 
|| this girl, in her early years, in her solitary loneli- 
ness!’ When the news came and the small sum of 
|| money stared her in the face in figures all black and 
| white, she looked around her in despondency. She 
| felt that she had no friend, save God. 
With God for her guide—and she knew He would 
\ be her guide—Sara was not hopeless. She sat down 
| and considered what was to be done. Two thousand 
, three hundred pounds certainly were not two thou- 
| sand five hundred, and she had little expectation 
|| that Mr. Alfred King would be satisfied with it. 
] | An ordinary creditor, whose debt was a legitimate 
one, would of course not remit two hundred pounds: 
| but this debt was different, for she had every reason 
| to believe it was no legitimate debt, but money paid 
| to purchase silence. Then, a voice whispered her, 
|| they would be all the less likely to remit it ; they 
| would hold out for it to the last farthing. W ‘hose 
silence she could not tell. But for the mysterious 
hint of Mr. Alfred King that others were interested 
in this business, she might have thought it was his 
| alone. The disagreeable impression left upon her 
mind by that interview had not in the least worn 


away: she greatly disliked Mr. Alfred King; she 
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very greatly disliked the thought of visiting him 
again. 

“*Mark must help me,” she said. ‘* He is rolling 
in wealth, and two hundred pounds will not be much 
tohim. It will be my own money. His covenant 
with my dear papa was to pay me three hundred 
pounds yearly for five years, and he has not begun 
the payment yet.” 

Quite true! Mr. Mark Cray had not yet handed 
over a shilling of the covenant money. Miss 
Davenal had pressed for some of it at the time of 
Mark’s quitting Hallingham, but Mark had declined. 
She had brought it under his notice since; and 
Mark had made excuses still. He was not bound 
to pay it until the expiry of the year subsequent 
to Dr. Davenal’s death, he said; and it would be 
most convenient to him to pay it then. Too proud 
to press the matter further for her niece, Miss 
Davenal contented herself with a dignified silence : 
but she did wonder whether it was that Mark would 
not or could not pay it. If he could not, why 
then how hollow, how false was all the show and 
luxury they had entered on in Grosvenor Place! 
The real truth of the matter was, Mark’s expenses 
of one kind or another were so great, that he had 
no ready money to spare; on the contrary, he was 
often at positive fault for some. And Mark was 
not a willing paymaster at the best of times: these 
careless, spendthrift men frequently are not. 

Yet the Great Wheal Bang was flourishing: how 
flourishing, its elated shareholders could tell you ; 
and Oswald Cray, relying on the assurances of his 
brother, had embarked his thousand in it. That 
alarming despatch, with its still more alarming 
news, had turned out to be more smoke than fire ; 
and when Mr. Barker reached the mine, whither 
he had hurried with all speed, he found the danger 
over. There had been an irruption of water, but 
a very slight one; it did not transpire beyond the 
locality: and Barker and Mark kept the secret well | 
from the shareholders. 

Sara went to Mark. She told him, speaking 
very gravely, that she had urgent need of two 
hundred pounds, to complete some arrangements 
of necessity, left in her charge by her father. 
Mark’s answer was, that he could not help her 
then ; that it was not in his power. Perhaps he 
could not. They had not yet begun to realise, for 
that untoward accident, slight as it was, had 
served to retard the works, and there was no lead 
yet in the markets A short while, Mark said, and 
she might come to-him for two thousand, and 
welcome, if it would be of any service to her. 
Large promises! But Mark had always dealt in 
such. 

Sara had nowhere else to turn to for money in 
the wide workd. Her aunt she knew could not 
help her; Miss Davenal’s income was of a certain 
extent only, and their living absorbed it. So she 
wrote to Mr. Alfred King, and he appointed a day 
to meet her in Essex Street. 

Once more, once more, she had to go forth to the 
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unpleasant interview. All was unpleasant con- 
nected with it: the object, the journey, the very 
house, and Mr. Alfred King himself: but she was 
obeying the command of her dead father, she was 
seeking to save the reputation, perhaps the life, of 
her living brother ; and Sara Davenal was not one 
to shrink on her own account from responsibilities 
such as these. 

But surely the spirit of mischief was in it all! 
It seemed like an evil fate upon her—at least, so 
she thought in her vexation. For on this day, as 
on the other, she encountered Mr. Oswald Cray. 

Not at the offices, but at the gate of the Temple 
Garden. It occurred in this way. The hour fixed 
for the interview was twelve o’clock: Sara, through 
an unforeseen hindrance, but not through negli- 
gence, did not get to the offices until half-past. 
She was told that Mr. Alfred King had an appoint- 
ment to keep, and had departed, after having 
waited for her, and could not be in now until two 
o’clock. 

How intensely she feared this man, the sick 
feeling at her heart proved to her. A dread arose 
that he might resent her want of punctuality on her 
brother. It was a very foolish dread: but the 
shrinking spirit cannot help these fears. Of course 
she must see him at two o’clock: and she must 
wait about until that hour came. 

Wandering into the quiet courts of the Temple, 
she came to the Temple Garden. The gate-keeper 
would not admit her at first; she had not the 
entrée, he said; but she told him her case: that 
she was a stranger, and had to wait an hour and a 
half to keep an appointment at a solicitor’s in Essex 
Street. Her sweet face and her plaintive tone—for 
the voice catches the mind’s sorrow—won him over, 
and, though he grumbled a little, he let her enter. 
It was peaceful there; shut in from the world’s 
turmoil: the grass was green, and the paths were 
smooth; and Sara sat on the bench alone, and 
watched the river steamers as they passed and 
repassed on the Thames. 

It was in leaving the gardens that she encoun- 
tered Mr. Oswald Cray. He had business that day 
with a barrister in chambers, and was coming from 
the appointment. Sara shrunk within the gate again, 
in the hope that he might pass and not accost her. 

It was a vain one. Surprised to see her there, so 
far from home and alone, he inquired the reason in 
the moment’s impulse. The crimson blush, called 
into her face at the meeting, faded to paleness as 
she answered: An appointment. She could not say 
she was there for pleasure. 

And, besides: that utter weariness of spirit, 
when we no. longer struggle against fate, had 
grown to be "hers. It seemed of little moment 
whether he knew her errand that day or not: a 
faintness of heart, not unlike despair, was weaken- 
ing her energies. 

** An appointment?” he repeated. 
place where I saw you before? 
Alfred King?” 


‘*Not at the 
Not with Mr. 





“Yes, that is where I am going,” she replied, 
feeling she could not battle against the questions, 
“*T was to have seen Mr. Alfred King at twelve; 
but I was late, and so I have to wait for him.” 

“But it is not expedient that you should go 
there,” said Oswald. 

‘IT must go there,” she answered, all too ener- 
getically in her desperation. ‘‘ Were the interview 
to lead to—to my death, and I knew that it would, 
I should go.” 

The words, so unlike her calm good sense; the 
tone, so full of hopeless sorrow, told Oswald how | 
full of grief must be the heart they came from. | 
They had strolled, unconsciously perhaps, down the | 
broad walk of the garden, and were now passing a | 
bench. ‘‘ Will you sit down for a minute,” he 
asked, ‘‘ while I say a few words to you?” 

“Yes: if I have time. My appointment is for 
two o'clock, and I wish to be there rather before | 
than after it.” 

He took out his watch, and showed it to her. 
There was plenty of time to spare. 

‘* Have you to keep these appointments often ?” 

**T never kept but the one you know of. I hope 











—I am not sure—but I hope that the one to-day 
will be all I shall have to keep. . It is a singular | 
chance—that you should meet me on both days!” | 

‘*T don’t think anything in the world happens by | 
chance,” gravely observed Oswald. ‘Do yor|| 
recollect the interview I had with you at your 
house, just after your father’s death?” he resumed, 
after a pause. 

Sara turned her face to him in her surprise. 
“Oh, yes.” A; 

‘‘And do you remember,” he continued, his 
voice assuming its sincerest and tenderest tone, 
‘‘what I said at that interview?—That nothing 
would give me so much pleasure as to be your | 
Friend, should you require one. Sara—forgive me | 
if I go back for a moment to our old familiar forms | 
of speech—let me prove myself one now !” 

‘“*In what manner?” she asked, after some 
moments of hesitation, 

“Tf I am able to understand anything of this 
business, you need one, You seem to stand alone 
in it ; no one to counsel you, no one to help.” 

“Tt is true,” she said, “‘I have to stand in it 
alone. I must stand in it alone.” 

‘* Suffer me to be so far your friend.” 

She faintly shook her head. ‘‘You could not be.” 

“Tt is true that—that—the period has not 
arrived, perhaps for either of us, when we had con- 
templated such a friendship might begin. But we 
must waive that: necessity alters cases. Sara, let 
me serve you: I ask it in the name of Dr. Davenal. 
Surely you can have no objection ?” 

Her eyes were swimming in tears as she looked 
straight before her on the gravel path. ‘‘In any- 
thing but this, I should only be too thankful. 
Sometimes I feel that I am left without a friend ip 
the wide world.” 

‘*Why not in this?” 
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‘Because it is a matter that I may not confide 
to any one. It is”—she lowered her voice—‘‘ a 
secret.” 

‘* Sara, I will be true as steel. No matter what 
dishonour may be in it, it shall be held sacred 
within my breast ; never betrayed, never spoken of. 
I judge that it is not a pleasant secret ; therefore I 
use the word, dishonour. It is more fitting that I 
should be engaged in this matter than you.” 

For a single moment the temptation came over 
her to tell him what it was : just as the temptation 
to tell him the secret connected with Lady Oswald’s 
death had once momentarily assailed Dr. Davenal. 
But it passed away almost with the thought. She 
could not betray her brother; she could not. 
|| Neither might she delegate to another the last 
|| directions left to her by her fathe®. Safely grasped 
'| in her hand she held those sealed papers left by Dr. 
|| Davenal: how could she transfer them even to 
|| Oswald Cray. 
|| “I wish I could tell it you!” she said in a tone 
|| of pain. ‘‘But I cannot: it is not possible. You 
|| will have guessed that this is not my own secret. 
It is a charge that was left to me by my dear 
|| father when he was dying: and I am obliged to 
| fulfil it. He had no one to leave it to but me.” 
| “Your brother being away. I can understand 
| so much. Suffer me to stand to you, in this, in 
| your brother’s place. I am sure Captain Davenal 
would wish it.” 

The faint colour of dread came into her cheeks 
as she thought how far he would be from wishing 
this betrayed to Mr. Oswald Cray. ‘‘I can’t tell 
it.” she murmured. 

Oswald turned his gaze upon her, his dark blue 
| eyes never more earnest, more eager. 

‘Will you let us consider this according to the 
dictates of common sense. Is it fit that you, being 
what you are—a lady, young, refined, inexperienced, 
—should be dancing attendance at Jones and Green’s 
offices ; men who do not bear too good a reputation 
in the legal world, to meet principally Mr. Alfred 
King, a man who bears a worse?” 

The crimson shone in her cheeks. Put in this 
way it was anything but pleasant to the refine- 
ment of which he spoke. ‘‘I know, I know,” she 
said impulsively, ‘‘I felt terribly the going there 
the day you saw me; I feel it again now. But 
indeed I cannot help myself. It was a solemn 
charge left me by my father, and in going through 
with it I am but doing my duty. God is over me,” 
she simply added. ‘I have had a great deal to try 
me, a great deal to bear: but I am striving to do 
right under Him.” 

Her lip quivered as she spoke, and she paused 
|| from emotion. It was too much for the stoic phi- 
losophy of Oswald Cray. All the old feelings, 
pent up so long, buried only, not subdued, 
resumed their sway with uncontrolable force, like 
a torrent let loose down a mountain’s side. He 
caught her hands in his, he bent his face near to 
hers, its whole expression one of the deepest love, 























his persuasive voice, trembling with agitation, was 
sunk to the softest whisper. 

‘*Sara, my dearest, I still love you better than 
anything on earth. Heaven knows how I have 
striven to forget you since that cloud fell upon us. 
It has been of no use. Bereft of you, life is but 
one long dreary path, growing more cruelly mo- 
notonous day by day.” 

Her heart beat wildly, and for one brief interval 
a hope, sweeter than any earthly dream, stole into 
it like a golden ray of sunshine. Only for an 
instant: she knew that it was but so much deceit, 
for him as for her. 

**Are there no means by which we may forget 
that cloud, and return to the past?” he resumed ; 
his voice hoarse with its emotion, and so low in 
tone that she could scarcely hear it. ‘“‘ Better to 
sacrifice a little prejudice than to pass a whole life 
in dissatisfied pain. Let the dishonour— pardon 
me for thus alluding to it—rest with the dead: 
perhaps it has been wrong from the first to make 
it our sorrow.” 

She looked at him, not quite understanding. He 
saw the doubt. 

**Be my wife, Sara. I can then take these trou- 
bles upon me as my legal right. On my sacred word 
of honour, I will never cast a reproach to the past 
so much as in thought. No! I will not let your 
hands go until you tell me by word of mouth what 
I know—that your heart is mine still; that we 
cannot be faithless one to the other.” 

She felt faint with the moment’s pain. The dew- 
drops of emotion were gathering on her face, and he 
would not loose her hands that’she might wipe them 
away. 

**If we never were true to each other, let us beso 
now,” he went on. ‘‘ It is too solemn a moment for 
equivocation : it is no time for us to pretend igno- 
rance of our mutual love.” 

It was indeed no time for equivocation, or for 
doubt. Sara rose superior to it. A reticence that 
might have been observed at another time was for- 
gotten now in her emotion and pain. 

‘*T have not been faithless : perhaps I never shall 
be. But we can never be more to each other than 
we are now. The dishonour clings to me, and 
always will cling.” 

‘*Sara! don’t I say that I will forget it?” 

‘No; I would never bring the possibility of—of 
—I think you do not understand,” she broke off, 
lifting her white face to his. ‘‘It was not only dis- 
honour.” 

‘* What else?” 

‘* Crime.” 

A change passed over his countenance as he raised 
his head, bent to catch the word. Soon it brightened 
again. Never perhaps had his besetting sin been 
so quiescent : but pride, even such pride as Oswald 
Cray’s, is a less strong passion than love. 

‘Tt was not your crime, Sara. And it has passed 
away.” 

‘Tt has not passed.” 
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** Not passed !” 

**Not yet. There’s danger still.” 

Oswald bit his lip. ‘‘ Danger of what ?”’ 

‘* Of—of—exposure,” she faintly said. ‘‘Do not 
force me to say more. Only believe one thing—that 
I can never be your wife. Do you think if there 
were no insuperable barrier, that I should make 
one?” she added her face flushing a hot crimson. 
‘*Forgive me: I scarcely know what I say: but 
you wished that we should speak without reserve.” 

**Sara, let me fully understand. Do you imply 
that there exists any good and substantial reason 
still, call it insuperable barrier if you will, why you 
ought not to become my wife? Wait a moment. 
Before you give answer, remember that to my heart 
it is fraught with either life or death.” 

**T do not imply it; I fully state it. Oh, don’t 
visit it upon me!” she exclaimed, as his face 
seemed to be assuming its old haughtiness. ‘‘It is 
not my fault. I did not work the disgrace.” 

** No,” he answered soothingly, ‘‘it is not your 
fault. Forgive me,” he softly whispered. ‘‘The 
blow to me is heavy.” 

**Tt may pass for you. It will pass. You will 
form new friendships, new ties, and forget the old. 
Better that it should be so.” 

‘** But never a new love!” heanswered. ‘‘ Never 
ene who will be to me what the other has been.” 

She rose from her seat. Oswald drew her down 
on it again. 

‘** As I hinted just now, Sara, the time when we 


may mix freely as friends has not yet come; it 


would not do for either of us. But I must make a 
last appeal to you—suffer me to be your friend, in 
this one strait. Is it not possible that I can act for 
you?” 

**It is not possible. There are certain reasons 
why neither you nor anybody else can do this: 
and, putting these aside, there is the weighty one 
that it was the charge bequeathed to me by my 
dying father. Thank you for all,” she whispered, 
as she suddenly rose and held out her hand, her 
soft dark eyes speaking their thanks to his. 

He rose also, did not release her hand, but placed 





it within his arm to lead her up the solitary path. 
If those grave, middle-aged counsel, deep in their 
briefs behind the grave windows opposite, had 
glanced out at the interview, it probably reminded 
them of their own sweet spring-time. 

Sara withdrew her arm at the garden-gate, but 
he walked by her side through the courts to Essex 
Street. She halted there to say adieu. 

‘*T suppose I must not ask to accompany you?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘I must be alone.” 

‘*Fare you well, then,” he said. ‘‘ May all good 
angels guard you.” 

Mr. Alfred King was waiting for her. He was 
evidently not pleased at two hundred pounds of the 
sum being missing: but he turned it off upon the 
‘other ~parties.” They would not accept it, he |) 
said, unless paid® in full: and he hinted at con- 
sequences to Captain Davenal. He would not sign 
the receipt: told Sara it was useless to unseal it: | 
but he did write a receipt for the present money | 
paid. Altogether, it was a less satisfactory inter- ] 
view than even the former one had been: and Sara | 
quitted him with a sinking heart. She had not 
the remotest idea where to get the money; anda || 
despairing foreboding was upon her that Edward 
must yet pay the sacrifice of his crime. 

**How long will they wait?” she asked herself 
as she went shivering up Essex Street. ‘‘ Suppose | 
they send me word that they will not wait ?—that || 
Edward—oh, if I had but the means to——” 

‘Well? Is the thing happily over? You said 
this might be the last interview.” 

It was Oswald Cray. He had waited for her. 
Her mind was preoccupied with its fears, almost 
bewildered, and she scarcely knew what she 
answered. 

‘*No! it is not happily over. It is all unhappy, 
and I am frightened. The money I took them was 
—was—” she broke off with a start. Recollection 
had come to her. 

‘*Was what?” he asked. 

“T think I forgot myself,” she murmured, as a 
burning flush dyed her face. ‘‘ My mind is full of 
trouble. Pray pardon me, Mr. Oswald Cray.” 











BE GOOD. 








Gop does not say, ‘‘ Be beautiful,” ‘* Be wise,” 


Be aught that man in man will overprize ; 
Only, ‘‘ Be Good,” the tender Father cries. 


We seek to mount the still ascending stair 
To greatness, glory, and the crowns they bear: 
We mount to fall heart-sickened in despair. 


The purposes of Life misunderstood 
Baffle and wound us, but God only would 
That we should heed his simple words—‘‘ Be Good.” 


Ww. 8. 
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We cast anchor in Auckland Harbour on the! 
3rd of March at eleven o’clock p.m. All was 
hushed and silent as we threaded our way through | 
the tortuous passage to the anchorage ground ; but | 
when the cable began to be paid out, and the noble | 
vessel which had borne us in safety over the track- 
less ocean ceased to move, there rose from four 
hundred British throats such a ringing cheer as 
British throats alone can give. The pent-up 
feelings of months could no longer be restrained : 
officers and men were equally loud and hearty in 
expressing their joy at having at length escaped 
from the tediousness and monotony of a long sea 
voyage. No wonder that the officers of the 
“Curagoa” frigate boarded us that night, and were 
glad to find that we were friendly Pakehas come to 
aid them in subduing the hostile Maoris. 

For hours we were too excited to sleep. We 
knew that the following day we should be dis- 
| persed in every direction, some of us, perhaps, 
| never to meet again. We had much to regret, but 
| nothing to forgive ; we had all lived together peace- 

| ably, and some of us felt a certain sinking of the 

heart at the idea of parting. We thought of 
| Coleridge’s lines— 





“To meet, to know, and then to part, 
| Is the sad tale of many a human heart,” 


|| and indulged in an amount of sentiment little 
| common among soldiers. But there were boxes to 
| be packed, and letters to be written in preparation 
| for the mail, so, one by one, our fellow-passengers 
| disappeared, and we had all the poop to ourselves. 
|| And there was Auckland spread out before us. 
|| The moon was bright enough to enable us to 
|| perceive the outlines of the white wooden houses 
| rising gradually above one another, and melting 
|| away in the distance. We could see the two deep 
hollows or ravines which divide the town into three 
| parts, and the rounded summit of Mount Eden in 
| the background. The spires of the churches were 
| bathed in silvery light, and the leaves of the tea- 
|| trees and weeping willows quivered and trembled 
| in the light morning breeze. There was sufficient 
|| light to enable us to see the outlines of the city 
| without cramping the imagination in its efforts to 
|| Conjure up the rest. 
|| And next morning we had all our letters. 
| Hurrah! There are eighteen for us: many thanks 
|| to the kind friends who wrote them. We open the 
first. It is an invitation to an evening party in 





OUR FIRST WEEK IN NEW ZEALAND: 
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BY AN ARMY CHAPLAIN. 





the 4th of March, 1864. It is a little too late to 


| 
! 
| 
|| London on the 4th of December, 1863. This is 
apologise for our involuntary absence, so we pass on | 


to others till we have read all that bear the impress 


| Chantrey to its keenest edges. All are familiar 


of old friends on their faces. The others we reserve, 
as we are anxious to have a peep at the capital of 
the Britain of the South, as New Zealand has been 
named by its firm admirers. A glance suffices to 
satisfy us that the capitals of the two Britains have 
little in common : there is no noble river, no tower- 
ing monument, no solemn cathedral domes, no 
murky atmosphere enveloping all in darkness and | 
mystery. There stands the pretty, pretentious 
little town of Auckland in glittering sunshine 
beneath a cloudless sky. All is bright, cheerful, 
and inviting ; that large building on the summit 
of the hill overlooking the town is the barracks 
recently erected; that palace of white marble, 
which looks as if it had been transplanted, like the 
chapelof Loretto, from the banks of the Lago 
Maggiore, is the residence of the Governor. .We 
call it a palace of marble ; but, entre nous, it is only 
wood painted over; in this case, however, as in 
others, distance lends enchantment to the view. 
That lofty spire, on the eminence to the left, 
belongs to the library which Bishop Selwyn has 
erected for the use of his clergy ; adjoining it may 
be seen the framework of the episcopal residence, 
which will be finished in more peaceful times. 
That large building to the right, far removed from 
the noise and bustle of the town, is the nunnery; | 
the grounds are beautifully arranged, and for a 
moment we almost envy those who can spend their 
lives in monastic retirement. And yet who knows 





but the same evil passions may nestle there as 
among ourselves? It may be so, but we hope not. 
The arrival of our ship has created no small 
sensation among the people of Auckland. Many of 
the notables hurry on board to bid us welcome. 
The one in whom we, and, we fancy, the majority 
of our readers feel most interest, is Bishop Selwyn. | 
Let us try to describe him. He is no longer the | 
beautiful boy bishop, whose portrait was to be seen 
in every print-shop some twenty years ago, when | 
Sydney Smith was still cracking his jokes, and 
Maoris were supposed to retain a predilection for 
human flesh. Hard labour, mental anxiety, constant 





exposure, and the heavy hand of time have left } 


their impress on that athletic frame, and some- 
what marred the beauty of that strikingly handsome 
face; but they have failed to dim the fire of that 
clear open hazel eye, or to relax the firmness of 
those closely compressed lips. His is one of those 
faces that would arrest our attention even in the 
crowded streets of London: it is unmistakeably 
that of a high-bred English gentleman. It is such 
a face as Lawrence would have delighted to paint ; 
such a head as would have sharpened the chisel of 
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with the well-known engraving of Augustine and 
his mother ; well, the Bishop of New Zealand looks 
like a middle-aged Augustine. The head is bent 
forward as if it were too heavy for the body ; it is 
only when he begins to be animated that he raises 
himself to his full height, and looks you fairly in 
the face. The nut-brown hair has now assumed a 
greyish tint, but it is luxuriant as ever; and, as you 
mark his wiry frame, on which there is not one 
ounce of superfluous flesh, you can understand how 
he proved himself the first of athletes at Eton and 
Oxford. Muscular Christianity, of which we hear 
so much at the present, could not find a better 
representative than the Missionary Bishop of New 
Zealand. He has just returned from head-quarters, 
where he has been doing duty as chaplain, and 
doing his best to soften the barbarities of the 
sanguinary contest in which we are engaged. If he 
is frank and open in the avowal of his sympathies 
for the Maoris, let us bear in mind that the people 
now in arms were once his flock, on whom he has 
expended his time, his talents, and his fortune, and 
that no man can see the edifice which it has taken 
years to rear crumble into the dust without a 
feeling of regret. 

The next New Zealand notable is a man of a 
different stamp. We allude to General Cameron. 
Apart from the name, one might learn at a glance 
that he is of northern origin. The hard, stern face, 
the high cheek-bones, the keen grey eyes, mark a 
warrior of Celtic origin, and remind us of that 
Colonel Cameron who led the Gordon Highlanders 
to victory in the Peninsula, and fell at their head 
at Quatre Bras. And in truth, though born in the 
Island of Jersey, he is sprung from the same stock 
—the Camerons of Fassiefern, in Inverness-shire. 
In height he is about five feet ten inches, but 
his erect figure and martial bearing give him the 
appearance of being still taller. He is a man of 
few words ; he knows the eloquence of silence ; but 
when occasion requires, he can express himself in 
energetic language perfectly intelligible to all. 
Like the late Lord Clyde, he is not very choice in 
the terms he employs : in a word, he speaks like a 
soldier of the old school who began life at a period 
when euphuism was unknown in the army. Sir 
Colin had the highest opinion of his abilities as a 
soldier while he was in command of the 42nd Regi- 
ment in the Crimea, and it is understood that he owes 
his present appointment to Sir Colin’s recommenda- 
tion. He has evidently made his patron his model 
of imitation: he is sparing of the lives of his men, 
and looks to slow but ultimate success rather than 
brilliant achievements in the field. He is naturally 
reserved in his manners, admitting no one to his 
councils, and issuing his orders only at the moment 
of execution. Hence he is more respected than 
beloved by his officers ; but all, the colonists even 
who are eager to enter in and to take possession, 
have the fullest confidence in his abilities as a 
general. Like some other eminent men, he retains 
in after-life a taste for those classical authors who 





formed the study of his boyhood, and is said occa- 
sionally to dip into the pages of Tacitus and Cesar 
on the banks of the Waikato. 

Of His Excellency the Governor of these Islands, 
we have little to say. By his diplomatic skill, 
he has raised himself from being a captain in a 
marching regiment to bis present high position, and 
his previous success in dealing with the natives was 
the cause of his re-appointment. On his arrival 
here, his undecided policy excited the distrust of 
his countrymen, without securing the confidence of 
the Maoris, and it is to be feared hurried on the 
present war. He has doubtless acted for the best, 
but the prestige of his name is gone. He is a pale, 
thin man, with a thoughtful, melancholy face; from 
his stooping gait and undecided air it is difficult 
to imagine that he could ever have been a soldier, 
These are the three notables par excellence; but 
there are scores of others fretting and strutting 
their hour on the stage of notoriety, whom we need 
not describe. 

We take a boat and make for the shore. An 
Auckland waterman calls a spade a spade; to him 
a gentleman is a man, a lady, a woman, and he 
delights in showing that it is so. It is the same 
everywhere. The shopkeeper shakes hands with 
you over the counter before he serves you; the 
waiter at breakfast slaps you on the back and rules 
you with despotic sway. ‘‘I’ll tell you what, my 
man,” he says, “‘if you are not down by nine 
o’clock, you'll have no breakfast at all.” Such is 
the freedom of colonial manners, and all have to 
submit to it. A servant thinks nothing of sitting 
down while her mistress is standing and giving her 
orders; at the smallest cause of offence, often 
without any cause at all, the former walks off and 
is seen no more. From the dearth of servants, the 
worst can always secure a good place without any 
inquiry being made as to their antecedents. They 
know this, and rule their mistresses with a rod of 
iron. All eyes are turned toward Miss Rye, who is 
here at present; the ladies of Auckland feel more 
interest in her and her importations of female 
immigrants, than in General Cameron and all the 
issues of the Maori War. In short, in this place 
every man thinks himself just as good as another, 
and is at no pains to conceal his thoughts. There 
is little wealth; and intellect, education, gentle 
birth, or training count for nothing ; in fact, they 
are rather a barrier in your way. We have found 
an Oxford man driving a dray which was not his 
own property. One who held Her Majesty’s com- 
mission—was once addressed by her as beloved— 
sleeping @ Ja belle étoile. Fancy the indignation of 
our friend the Hon. Jack Deuceace, Captain in 
the —nd Regt. of Foot. Jack was our fellow- 
passenger, and, though the younger brother of 4 
lord, far from proud. On landing, he entered 4 
shop to purchase a pair of gloves—an article of 
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dress, we may remark en passant, usually dis- 
pensed with here. The shopkeeper was intolerably 
familiar, and Jack had some difficulty in preserving 
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that line of demarcation which ought ever to exist 
socially between those of aristocratic and plebeian 
birth. A friend of the shopkeeper entered, and, 
without the usual ceremony of introduction, wel- 
comed our honourable friend to the colony by 
extending his hand. Jack took out his eye-glass, 
| wiped it, fixed it deliberately in his eye, and coolly 
| took the dimensions of his interlocutor. The 
survey was not satisfactory: he shrugged his 
shoulders, and turned away in disgust. Jack’s 
aristocratic hauteur has been the subject of con- 
yersation at every tea-table in Auckland, and, 
except in military circles, his conduct has been 
universally condemned. Jack, however, preserves 
his sang froid, and walks about with as much 
| indifference to public opinion as if he were still in 
| Pall Mall or Regent Street. Most of us, however, 
| have less strength of character: we yield to the 
current, and are rather amused with the freedom of 
| colonial manners. 

It is the same here as in America: certain 
classes of traders and contractors are reaping a rich 
harvest by the present contest. No wonder that 
their spirit is decidedly martial, or that their voice 
is still for war. By the payment of 10/. for a 
substitute, any man may escape the conscription, 
and not a few have profited by this arrangement. 
At the same time it is only justice to admit that 
many of the leading settlers and citizens are in the 
field, sharing all the hardships of a soldier’s life. 
At the out-stations, money is of no value whatever ; 








at this moment I am 150 miles from Auckland, and 
I could not procure a box of sardines for a hundred 


pounds. We have all to live on our rations, and 
are thankful when we receive the full amount. 
Soldiers and officers wear the same suit of blue 
serge, which makes us all look unpleasantly like 
convicts, are sheltered under the same tents, and 
eat the same food. We can sympathise with the 
poor Hebrews who longed for the leeks, the onions, 
and the garlic, on which they had been wont to 
regale themselves in Egypt, as we think of the 
luxuries of home and contrast them with our 
meagre fare and stinted allowances. And yet we 
_ are all wonderfully healthy, and, though separated 

from all social ties, not so miserable as perhaps we 
| should be. This is in a great measure due to the 
| climate, which we believe to be the best in the 
| world; it has all the glorious sunshine of the 
|| tropics without the unrelenting fierceness of a 
|| Vertical sun. We have less sickness among the 

troops here than at home; in the field they are 
| Temoved from all the temptations of garrison 
_ towns; and hundreds crowd to our voluntary 
evening services. A day seldom passes without a 
| skirmish with the enemy ; last night, six dead and 
| twenty-five wounded were brought in, and the fight 
| is still going on. We have been under fire for the 
first time, and it is far from pleasant to hear the 
sharp ping of a bullet passing within a yard of your 
ear. Old soldiers are said to delight in such music ; 
but for ourselves we frankly confess that we had 
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rather assist at an oratorio at Exeter Hall, or a 
concert at the Crystal Palace. 

We have seen but little of the Maoris since our 
arrival, and the few we have seen were not favour- 
able specimens of their race. They were hawkers 
of fruit in Auckland, degraded by drink, and 
demoralised by frequent intercourse with Pakehas. 
In outward appearance, they are not unlike the 
gipsies who may be seen encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of Norwood and Yetholm; the same 
swarthy features, rendered hideous by tattooing,— 
the same dark lines partly covering the face and 
shoulders,—large, lustrous black eyes, and well-knit 
frames. All have assumed the European costume ; 
but there is so much similarity in the dress of the 
two sexes that it is difficult to distinguish the one 
from the other. When this war broke out, the 
people of Auckland, dreading that they might set 
fire to the town, passed a law that no Maoris 
should be allowed to remain in the town after 
sunset; but they may still occasionally be seen 
at night, hovering about the grog-shops. There is 
something melancholy and downcast in the ex- 
pression’ of their faces; they seem to have a 
presentiment that the Maori race will soon succumb 
before the white man. Their Tohungas or priests 
tell them that clover is no sooner sown than it 
supplants the fern; that the European rat has 
already devoured or driven away the Maori one; 
and that, unless they make a bold stand against the 
Pakehas or white men, their fate will be the same. 
The grasping rapacity of the settlers has deepened 
this impression, and brought the two races into 
mortal combat. What the result will be, no one 
can doubt ; but if we admire the Scots who bled 
with Wallace, or the Saxons who fought and fell at 
Hastings, we cannot withhold our admiration from 
the weak but warlike race, whose undisciplined 
valour has almost proved superior to all the means 
and appliances of modern warfare. 

But we are trenching on forbidden ground, and 
must abstain. A more pleasing feature in the 
present contest is the spirit of humanity displayed 
by the natives in arms towards our wounded who 
have fallen into their hands. During the last war, 
they were ruthlessly murdered, and their bodies 
fearfully mangled; all the remonstrances of the 
missionaries were unavailing ; the Maoris declared 
that the object of war was to kill, and that no 
mercy should be shown to any who fell into their 
hands. When they found, however, that their’ 
own wounded were treated with humanity, they 
felt ashamed of their cruelty, and have lately 
exhibited a more Christian spirit. The influence of 
missionary labour is also perceptible in the fact 
that they always abstain from acting on the 
aggressive on Sunday, and it is only when they are 
attacked that they defend themselves. It is 
matter of regret that the same feeling of respect for 
the Sabbath has not been exhibited by our men: 
Sunday has been the favourite day of attack, 
probably because the natives were least prepared to 
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resist. On the first day of the week, the white flag 
is always unfurled on their pales or stockades, as a 
symbol of peace; and it is not unusual to hear the 
sound of Christian hymns, learned in happier 
times. Another trait in their character is deserving 
of notice. The lives of missionaries or ministers of 
religion have been sacred in their eyes. Bishop 
Selwyn was once fired upon when he had passed 
our lines, but we have the best authority for 
stating that he was unknown to the party who 
attacked him. The clerical costume is a safer egis 
of defence than Achilles’ shield. It was only the 
other day that a minister was enjoying a solitary 
ride in a district little frequented by the natives ; 


on turning a corner, he was suddenly confronted by 
a Maori, who emerged from the bush and presented 
his rifle within a few yards of his breast. The poor || 
man commended his soul to God, and prepared for 
his fate : judge of his surprise, when the rifle was || 
turned aside, and the native disappeared in the || 
forest, muttering ‘‘Minity-minity”—the Maori pro- || 
nunciation of minister. He had recognised his || 


profession from his white tie, and reserved his fire || 
for more formidable foemen. All this tends to || 
show that twenty years of missionary labour have || 





not been expended in vain, and that the Maori, 
| with all his faults, is not without his redeeming || 
| qualities, 


P.O. B 





THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Wuat sudden burst of melody 

Startles the still silence of the night ? 

It comes again—hush ! hush! 

It comes from yonder bush, 

Rife with sound, as that with light 

Which Moses spied afar, on Horeb’s height. 


I will draw near, as he, 
Slowly—silently ; 


For within such sweet sound 


This, too, is holy ground, 


Hark ! it comes again ; 


A long low wail of more than mortal pain, 
And more than mortal sweetness :—it must be 
One of those Angels lured by woman’s love, 
And banished evermore from heaven above 


To pine in earthly prison. 


Hark again! 


The wail has died, and gushing joyously 


From the same source, 


A blessed resurrection of glad notes, 

Rich and tumultuous as from many throats, 
Or many bubbling brooks in headlong course, 
Like childhood’s laughter, innocent and clear, 


Tells of no sorrow there. 


As in the earlier spring 


One chances on the violet’s odorous ring, 
And by its sweet breath’s clue the violet finds, 
So have I now found thee, 


Centre of melody, 


Telling thy passion to the listening winds. 

I see thy small throat throb against the sky, 
Rising and falling, working mightily, 

As if thy heart would break, heedless of passer-by, 


E. H. 
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‘*So have I now found thee, 
Centre of melody, 
Telling thy passion to the listening winds, 
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| COUNTRY LIFE—ROUTINE OF THE SEASONS.—FAMILY HEALTH. 
| BY ISAAC TAYLOR. 


“While the earth remaineth, seed time and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and 


night shall not cease.” 


Country life, in a word, is life passed in per- 
petual consciousness of the great epochs of the 
visible world, as these are governed by the annual 
alternations of cold and heat, of rain and drought, 
of vegetable renewal, maturity and decay. We 
ruralists live daily, and move, alongside of the 
SEASONS. The seasons! but how many are they, 
and how are they distinguished? A distinct answer 
to these questions can be found only by restricting 
| the inquiry to particular geographical areas or 
circles upon the earth’s surface. Throughout the 
arctic regions the year has two seasons only ; and 
these domains of ice, with a scalding summer of 
six weeks wedged into their midst, extend south- 
ward, as to Europe, below the 60th degree of lati- 
tude; in America they descend below the 50th. The 
equatorial band also divides the year into two, not 
into four; and as the tropical day has no silvery 
dawn, or golden twilight, so neither has the year, in 
the torrid zone, a spring or an autumn. Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, Winter, are the four graces of the 
temperate zone ; and yet, even within this band—or 
let us say—between latitude 30° and latitude 55°, 
there is room for several strongly marked differ- 
ences, as to annual alternations of temperature and 
the consequent evolution of vegetative life. 

If therefore we ask how many are the seasons, 
and what are their boundaries, we must narrow the 
question—as I have said—to a few geographical 
areas or circles ;—as thus—supposing that we have 
in view the British Islands, even as to these it 
is only by help of what the Gulf Stream does for 
the west coast of Scotland, and the Hebrides, that 
the entire area of these Islands can properly be 
spoken of as embraced in the same physical dispen- 
sation of the four seasons. The group of New 
Zealand has also its four seasons, nearly resembling 
those of the British Islands. Open the compasses 
to a radius of five hundred miles—plant one foot at 
Oxford, or upon the Isle of Wight, and then the 
tircle inscribed therewith will include the utmost 
extent of the four seasons in this hemisphere. It 
will be so if this customary phrase is to be under- 
stood as conveying a sense that is nearly identical 
throughout that area. 

It is well to bear in mind the connected fact—it 
is a fact not often adverted to—that it is only 
within those circles ; and it is not beyond them—it 
is where the annual changes from summer to winter 
are intermingled slowly, and run gently one into 
the next, it is only where the four seasons are apt 
to live amicably together, under the same skies— 
it is only within these limited circles, that any litera- 
fure—properly so called—has ever sprung up :— 





it is only where these four nurses have been in 
attendance upon the wistful wayward infant, it is 
only then and there, that rporrry has had its birth. 
This rosy pet of Nature does not learn—he will not 
practise his jingling lisp, within hearing of mon- 
soons, tornadoes, rushing deluges:—nor will he 
thrive upon boundless table-lands, or in the midst 
of stony deserts. Literature and poetry belong 
always to the same areas as do the Seasons. I will 
not risk a conjecture as to what may be the direc- 
tion of cause and effect, on this ground. The 
reality of the connection is enough for my purpose. 

For the rough and ordinary purposes of rural 
life—life round the year—life abroad—we set off the 
twelve months in another manner. New Year’s-day 
may be a very proper festival ; but it has absolutely 
no meaning in a physical sense; apart from the 
almanac it is nothing. The new year begins some 
weeks later :—a new year may be said to begin 
with—THE EARLIEST BUD. The bud, the promise 
of all that is to come to the end, dates its appearance 
in average winters—early in February—much earlier 
sometimes ;—the epoch which takes its designation 
from this earliest outburst of vegetative life, whether 
on the arable land, or in the forest, or in the shrub- 
bery, or in the kitchen garden, spreads itself over 
ten or twelve weeks, and it interlaces with the next 
period some time in May. 

The SECOND ANNUAL ERA is that of all blossoms 
and of green produce in the field, and in the garden; 
and it includes the merry time of the hay harvest. 
This period therefore lays claim to eight or ten 
weeks ; and it should give an interval allowing the 
husbandman, at his leisure, to pack up his scythe 
and to fit his sickle to the handle. 

The THIRD PERIOD is the glowing and glorious 
season of the cereals, including the principal wheat, 
and the revets—the Lent corn—the barley, the oats 
(not forgetting the field pea and bean). Of this 
sovereign cereal time—something more at large 
hereafter. It may take a full six weeks out of the 
year. ; 

The FouRTH period is announced by the sports- 
man’s gun (we grant him this office of honour) : it is 
the reign of Pomona—the time of fruits—even of 
such as may be stored, and of such as may not be 
stored. The orchard and the garden-wall then give 
us their yield. Dare we, in this latitude, speak 
also of the vine or the fig? Barely so. 

The FIFTH SEASON is that of the gathering up, 
and the storing away, and the husbanding of the 
year’s produce. 

The sIXTH SEASON is the WINTER indeed—rough 
or smooth—severe or mild :—we have known of its 
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coming: we have made our preparations indoors 
and out of doors for getting well through it. The 
winter, in this latitude, may lay its blue knuckles 
upon all the weeks extending from the middle 
of November to the beginning or the middle of 
February. During this season we are not frightened 
at (or in) dark nights :—if winter nights be starlight, 
then we shall use so good an opportunity for holding 
converse with planets—with astral clusters, and with 
nebulz. When a snowing-up happens, it lends a 
grace to our indoor comforts, and it gives a stimulus 
to our sympathies towards our poorer neighbours ; 
and it will make our Christmas doings the merrier. 
If the winter be wet, blustering, and ill-natured, we 
thence derive motives for our industry indoors ; 
besides, that winters of this order are often recom- 
mended by sunny noons, and are graced by January 
primroses and violets, as well as snowdrops. 

Inasmuch as rural life is passed in contact with 
the great evolutions of the world of nature, so does 
there take place a reciprocity on this ground, and it 
is of a sort that is much to be noted. If a country 
home be the home of a numerous family—if, in 
such a home, the heart-history of those who are 
fondly attached to each other be gone through with 
—if it be there that the changeful times of joy, and 
of weeping, be made proof of, and this, from year 
to year, then, and in such a case, this home history 
will have commingled itself in a very intimate 
manner with the accompaniments of the seasons, 
reflecting upon them, each its distinctive aspect. 
I ask, how is it likely to be with those who have 
survived to look back upon many years of family 
life—years lived through in a rural home? There 
will have taken place in the course of those many 
years what may well be called a physical process of 
assimilation—a blending of elements between the 
material world in its annual evolutions—its re- 
current seasons—along with these domestic ex- 
periences. Memorable times—such as the births, 
the childhood incidents, the school goings and 
comings, the after-youth arrivals and departures, 
the welcomings and the kissings in the porch, the 
waving of handkerchiefs at the gate in the early 
morning departures;—and if there have been 
weddings, and if there have been sicknesses, and 
if there have been bereavements—if there have 
been what there must have been to make up the 
pages of many years of family life—then, as to all 
such events, and as to each of them in its vivid 
colouring upon the walls of a sensitive memory, it 
will be true that the aspect of external nature, as 
proper to the actual season, has blended itself quite 
fixedly with the recollection of each of those heart- 
felt passages of the family history. 

I am not intending in these pages to write the 
Romance of country life. In truth, human life has 
no romance anywhere—town or country; and, 
assuredly, family life must not be so thought of : it 
is a substance upon which arduous duties, denials, 
enjoyments, improvements, progress, renovations, 
take, or should take, their hold ; and from which a 
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yield of good fruits should come at last. Absurd it 





ie 
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would be, and altogether false in fact, to affirm, or 
to seem to imply, that the domestic affections, in 
their utmost intensity, are not, or may not be 
developed in the heart of cities : doubtless they are 
so developed, even in alleys into which sunshine 
never comes. This ought to be fully granted; but 
I am safe in saying this—which does not trench 
upon the ground of romance—that beneath the roof, 
and within the circuit, of a detached country house, 
family life opens itself out at large—it suns itself, 
it shows its pearly bloom, and it attains its ripeness, 
and it conserves itself in the faithful memories of 
survivors ; and it so holds itself entire to the end, 
as if an assured immortality were wrapped up in 
its folds. 

It is not a borrowing from the regions of fiction 
to affirm, that a rural home is the best home of the 
domestic affections and virtues ; nor do we run into 
a philosophic refinement in affirming that the inde- 
pendent compactness, the entireness, the rotundity, 
the insulation, the (may I use such a phrase) family 
selfism which coils around a country-bred family, 
has much to do with the completeness and the 
exclusiveness, and the seclusiveness, of the domestic 
virtues and affections. Just here I tread upon 
difficult ground. In the training of a rural family 
I know it is a nice matter so to cherish and 
conserve the centripetal energy as may be done, 
without, at the same time, giving too much encou- 
ragement to the repellant force. It is certain that 
a rural household has not learned its first lesson, if 
it has not learned to look to itself, absolutely, for 
its daily means of enjoyment. Not unsocial, the 
family welcomes guests cordially when they come; 
but it knows how to get on well enough when they 
do not come. If it be not so with you—then, 
plunge into town life, and there find your happiness 
in its routine of excitements. 

I admit that this is difficult ground: it is so 
because, right hand and left hand of this path, 
there are misinterpretations to be avoided. From 
the ground of this rural domestic insulation and 
independence there may easily take place a deflec- 
tion into family haughtiness, or even repulsiveness. 
Christian humility is in risk on this bye path. 
And I must give the caution at this point that it is 
not even the freest daily intercourse with your 
neighbours of the cottage class, for purposes of 
charity (so called) that will subserve the purpose 
of cherishing Christian humility in the midst of 4 
family seclusive by disposition. Humility, if it be 
genuine, exercises itself in taking its due place 
among equals, or equals in social position. More- 
over, social intercourse, carried on across gaps of 
country, is not unlikely to give play to that 
tendency to satire and sarcasm, and frivolous 
mimicry, which keep a-going the talk around the 
fire between sunset and candles. There must be 
the “excellent grace of charity” at the heart, to 
expel these apish demons, and to drive them from 
their haunt—the hearth: the chirping cricket 
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loves the warmth of the hearth; and so does 
| that venomous creature—slander. If, indeed, such 
things as iron rules might find place in a well- 
governed household, where they need not come, 
then this rule should be one of such rigid regula- 
tions—that no gossip whatever, coming from the 
village-green, ever crosses the threshold, or (thus 
far we are our own masters) ever passes from the 
kitchen into the nursery, or the drawing-room: 
no gossip, and certainly no narratives at length of 
the misdoings of neighbours, far or near, high or 
low. Try this rule, and adhere to it firmly. Let 
servants perfectly understand you when you inform 
them, at the first, of the ‘‘ ways of the house ;” try 
this rule, and make proof of it as a means of keeping 
the family clear of impurities, and for cherishing 
charity, and for saving you from broils, and for 
holding you out of ‘‘ hot water.” I could say much 
on this theme: take it as the upshot of many 
years’ experience. Exclude from your rural palace, 
homely as it may be, all evil speaking, evil sur- 
misings, backbitings, and that which the Apostle 
does not name—heartless witticisms of that sort 
which you would not, “‘for the world,” that the 
victims of it should overhear. 


The Health and bright colours of a Rural Family. 
—The English language is wanting in a single 
word or phrase that should be expressive of the 
complex idea conveyed in the proverbial formula— 
“asound mind in a healthy body : ”—we have no 
such term, and in the want of it we are apt to 
think and to speak of this desirable condition of 
human nature as if it were the result of a happy 
accidental junction of two separable elements, which 
elements, in truth, are never found apart, and 
which indeed, are not binary powers, but shed their 
lustre as one brilliance. A healthful unison of the 
animal, the intellectual, the emotional elements of 
human nature, is an equilibrium of all vital energies, 
material and immaterial. The brain and the nervous 
centres: the stomach, and the arterial system, 
must be in play together :—yet they must so act 
as to be wnconscious of the action, or of the con- 
dition of the whole, or of the parts. What I have 
|| Seen of families in cities and in the country, inclines 
me to think that this happy unconscious equili- 
brium of the body and the mind is seldom, if ever, 
realised, except among hereditary ruralists. It is 
the prerogative of those who pass several hours of 
every day, under the sky, and in pure air. It has 
|| not happened to me to meet with any samples of 
absolute unconscious health, among those whose 
dwelling i is, from month to month, in cities, or even 
in the suburbs of cities. What one finds in towns, 
or within their borders, is either—on the one hand, 
a flaccid inertness, tending toward obesity, 
which may be sensual or not so, without its com- 
pensation of mass and muscular tone ; or else on the 
other hand—and this is the normal condition of 
busy overwrought trading life, and of professional 
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life—a condition of fluctuating disturbance, now of 
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exhaustion, now of stimulated nervous energy : the 
brain is kept agoing often, after its pabulum of 
phosphorus has been spent. Things are always 
wrong, more or less so, in the way of dyspepsia, 
or of an inert liver, or of nervous tremors, or of 
disordered integument, or of petulant temper, or of 
sleepless nights. The mind may nevertheless be 
in a condition of splendid corruscation all this time; 
but if it be so, then the man has become the victim 
—the man is undergoing a slow incremation upon 
the altar of cupidity or of ambition. 

When, as now, I am to speak of Rural Health, 
and of its postulates, I am thinking of a bodily and 
mental condition which, at every point, is the very 
contrary of that of town life, and especially of pro- 
fessional life. For the purpose of adducing an 
instance of this contrariety that shall be fairly 
applicable to the argument, I will look out for him 
on ground where he will make himself known in 
the way of contrast, by his own unquestionable 
characteristics, and those of the goodly group of 
which he is the chief. At this time (it is June) 
there are Exhibitions in plenty now visited by 
crowds from town and country. We may take 
that of the Royal Academy. At a glance I have 
pitched upon my exemplar man:—he, and the 
lady, his wife, and the young ladies, and the 
young gentlemen :—are this moment crowding the 
entrance to the principal room. My instance is 
no doubt—a gentleman; but is he not a country 
gentleman? I do not mean a rustic; neither he, 
nor his, is one who, among gentlemen, would be 
marked by any sort of negligence, or any barbarism 
in costume or deportment: there is absolutely 
nothing to criticise, unless it might be a tendency 
towards colour in his attire. But now this group, 
as it enters, has brought with it a waft of ozone 
from the arables :—a freshness from the hills 
comes in with the party, sweeter than all per- 
fumes. The “Papa,” as he leads the way, plants 
the firm foot of a firm limb upon the boards; but 
notwithstanding his mien of modest self-importance, 
there is a trace of bewilderment on his countenance 
as he looks, right-hand and left-hand, in quest of 
a good opening for his party into the heart of the 
crowd. Assuredly this gentleman, whencesoever 
he may have come, is a Saxon :—he is—of middle 
stature, full in the girth, open chested, erect :— 
not ungraceful in movement, but his movements 
speak more of easy strength, than of conventional 
proprieties. His cheveluwre is the rich brown, 
tending toward a fiery auburn: his complexion is 
brightly arterial—the eye grey-blue, his look speaks 
more of general mental vivacity, than of intelli- 
gence. If this gentleman may pass in the country 
as intelligent, he is not in any sense intellectual. It 
would be absurd indeed so to speak of him. The 
lady—the second figure in this group, has always 
been conversant with a higher civilization than her 
lord has known much of, or as yet understands ; 
she more often visits her relatives in town. But 


look, if you will, at the young people—a goodly 
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jewelry in the Roman matron’s sense—sons and | plenty of it, have its due in our estimation; but 
daughters! The young ladies !—who will not admire | it is far from being the whole, or even the most 
their oval visages—their bright skins, full of the | efficient, element among the salutary influences of 
raw material of blushes—their aspect of freshness, | life out-of-doors. There is another element that is 
and simplicity: they have not yet learned the nil | too little thought of. I invite the reader’s atten- 
admirari—that affectation which is the contrary of | tion while I say something on this ignored subject— 
all genuine feeling. As to the sons of this rural | LicHT, the great stimulus of life, and I must name 
family, it is enough to say of them that they are in | it as the principal cause of perfect health. 
readiness to serve Her Majesty, either in the army | Ladies!—the worshippers of carpets and the 
or the navy, as their mood may incline: at home | drapery of windows—take notice! I am coming 
the eldest son rides his pony across country, and | with the formidable hatchet of Goop Worps to 
his pony ‘‘takes timber” without asking a question. | open your houses for you, and, it may be, to spoil 
This, then, is my specimen rural group—all of | your glory—your upholstery. I am coming to re- 
them in full possession of the inestimable pre- | move without remorse those inventions of St. 
rogatives of physical well-being, and a fair measure | Dominic and the Doge—I mean, Venetian blinds. 
of mind to boot. Walk the world over, and you | Further north than latitude 45° no such adversaries 
shall not find any with whom—as to their con- | to sunshine can be needed; at least, they are not 
dition, as to their position, as to their disposition— | needed in the country, where foliage may always be 
this English country gentleman and his family | had as screen enough. I shall not be satisfied until 
might wish to make an exchange! Follow them | I have looped the curtains, drawn up the holland 
to their home: they are the hereditary occupants | blinds, and, in a word, have admitted as much of 
of ‘‘Easy Hall,” which is a desirable residence, {| Apollo as the architect may have made room for. 
pleasantly situated somewhere in the midland | It were almost as great a wrong to a family to | 
counties. But now, if you are favoured to be a| restrict them in food as to immure children and 
guest at Easy Hall, and if you wish to dive into | young persons, as they are often immured, in 
the mystery of so much family health, you will | doleful twilight amid the blaze of noon! Where 
make the startling discovery that so large an | light is shut out, there you will find mustiness, 
amount of good is no mystery at all. Certainly it | mouldiness, and a stifling stagnation of atmosphere; 
is not here the product of theories about health, | and these powers of evil show their triumph, not 
or of rules as to diet, or of abstinences, or of | only in sallow cheeks, but in wasted limbs and 
maxims dictated by medical wisdom or physiological | sickly digestions. 
science. Things are done at Easy Hall, and things} The chemistry of light may properly be spoken of 
are eaten, which perhaps are not approvable to any | as a recent philosophy: on this ground we have 
Hygienic code. In truth, when the two aunts | come to know (or to surmise) something concerning | 
make their annual visit, at Midsummer, it is, as | the matter that is undergoing combustion in t 
they say, their amazement, from year to year, to | sun’s atmosphere ; thence it is that we have learned” 
find any survivors there, whether younger or elder. | to practise the marvels of photography ; thence it 
‘“‘It is a miracle that the young people do live at | is that we are about to understand, better than 
all under such a system!’’ These ladies, the aunts | heretofore, the philosophy of animal and vegetable 
of this family, are wrong in one word. The young | organisation, and the mystery of life, vegetative 
people do not live under a system:—the wonder | and animal. The three forces that come to us 
would be if, ‘‘ under a system,” they did live. wreathed together in a sunbeam—colour-giving 
Family health in a rural home (exceptions allowed | light, heat, and an energy to which we shall give a 
for) is no mystery ; and in the fewest words spoken | more distinctive name than at present it bears, 
of—it is an inheritance : it is the product of out-of- | when we know it better—are at length interpreted 
door active life, and of unrestricted wholesome diet, | by aid of their differential refractive law, as 
from father to son. Subsidiary to family health | well as by their chemical properties and their me- 
are such things as temperate habits, early hours, | chanical analogies. But in this place we shall keep 
freedom from racking cares; and—in accordance | close to our subject—namely—out-of-door life and 
with modern notions, and upper-class practices, let | family health—and speak only of what has a bearing 
us include—daily ablutions; even such ablutions | upon complexion and the consequent health. A || 
as, in the times of three of the Georges, perhaps | sedentary resident in towns spends his holiday by || 
four, were not thought of, or practised, in making | the seaside, or in an inland walking tour, and | 
your toilet anywhere. Cleanliness is good for one’s | when he returns to town you hardly know him, || 
own comfort ; and it is good for health, in the case | so much is he tanned: but this tanning goes off in 
of those whose habits are all in harmony with | a week, and it can be only remotely indicative of 
usages of that order. When we speak, as we do | improved health. The seat of this colouring of the 
in this place, of ‘‘out-of-door life,” the reader is | skin, which might better be called a discoloration, 
likely to be thinking chiefly, or solely, of what is | is not the cutis vera, but the rete mucosum, which, 
popularly thought of as the main recommendation | with sedentary persons, secretes either a colourless 
of the country, as compared with cities—namely, | fluid, or a bilious tinge. The colour which has its 
uncontaminated atmosphere. Let pure air, and | seat in the rete mucosum, gives his swarthy com- 
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plexion to the Spaniard and Italian, and it is the 
black pigment of the African. A six-weeks’ holiday 
by the sea touches this membrane, but it quite fails 
to give play to that deeper energy of light which is 
more permanent in its consequences, and which 
indicates the settled health of the country man or 
woman. 

We may take a discriminative instance from sub- 
| jects of another class : take for instance the cottager 
—or the cottager’s daughter, just about the end of 
| the gleaning time. Grant this, for argument’s sake, 
| that the girl is ordinarily in tolerable plenty as 
| to diet. When gleaning is over, and if August has 
|| been fine, this Nanny Keeble has become tanned, and 
|| freckled too : so much for the colouring power of sun- 
| shine upon the rete mucosum. But there is some- 
| thing much better than this, and more permanent 
|in her wonted complexion. Sir Joshua did not 
| understand this mystery in his glozings and his 
|| sumblings ; but Gainsborough did understand it ; 
|| and therefore he, and he almost alone, could paint 
| the rural beauty.* The actinic force, as related to 
| the energy of life in the human organization (it is a 
|| distinction of the human species) is very slow in 
|| taking effect upon the surface of the body : it must 
| have years to do its work. If now we analyze the 
| complexion of a fully complexioned country man, or 
| woman, there will be seen—Ist, a more or less of 
|| tanning, which attaches to the rete mucosum; then 
|| secondly, there is the variable glow of animal health 
|| Seen in the cheek, and which is the product of 
| strong arterial action : the blood is fully oxygenated 

in the lungs, and is sent timeiy to the extremities and 
| to the surface, so as to dislodge the purple venous 
| blood. But beyond these two agents in producing 
|| complexion—there is, thirdly (clearly distinguishable 
|| to those who have colour-sight) the long-continued 
|, action of the actinic force, which takes effect upon 

the capillary net-work of blood vessels in the cutis 

vera. This is genuine complexion :—this is the per- 
| Manent carnation : this is the unfailing evidence of 
| tranquil robust health : and this, let me say it, is— 
| the countryman’s colour. 
| I will here anticipate a probable objection. It 
_ may be said that it is neither the fortunate inmates 
| of Easy Hall, nor the hardy and weather-beaten 
|| cottager, that will support these generalizations 
| about the countryman’s health and its conditions. 
| Lextend my walk from the Hall to the lodge of the 
| bailiff. This sturdy yeoman—he is now as active, 
| almost, as ever—was bailiff on the estate in the 
_ time of the old squire—the father of the gentleman 
| above mentioned. His wife is, indeed, a tough 
| Sample of humanity ; the daughters are used to be 
|| about the house at five o’clock in the winter; at 

four in the summer : the sons reckon themselves a 
_Mmatch, and a little more than a match, at any 

boisterous game, for the young gentlemen at the 














* I live too remote from picture galleries to risk an 


| opinion as to Titian’s knowledge of this mystery of com- 
| plexion. 
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Hall. Now after looking round at the folk at the 
lodge, I repeat my formula :—Family health, in a 
rural home—whether it be a mansion or a cottage— 
is—first, an inheritance: then it is the product of out- 
of-door occupation, and of sufficient revenues, and 
especially of an unrestricted command of the plainest 
food. As at the lodge, so at the Hall, prodigious 
breakfasts are consumed: no breakfast, no man: 
this is a hygienic canon. As to the dinner at the 
lodge, you might not fancy the bailiff’s bill of fare ; 
but neither he nor his family know anything about 
indigestion ; and what is far better than this, neither 
he nor they know or think anything about digestion: 
they have no gastric consciousness any way. 

Family health in the mansion, or at the lodge, or 
in the cottage, is the normal condition of those 
(exceptions not forgotten) whose lot it is, and has 
always been, to imbibe life from sunshine, to 
breathe life in uncontaminated air, and to convert 
an abundance of aliment into chyle. No manual of 
health, no directory for reaching the ninetieth year, 
is needed by any. whatever their rank may be, 
whose lot includes the conditions above-named. If 
it were asked which of the three conditions may 
claim the foremost place, there might be a difficulty 
in deciding between Food and Light; none in re- 
jecting the claim of pure air to the first place. 

I heartily wish that we might, to any good pur- 
pose, or to our own satisfaction, extend our walk 
from the bailiff’s lodge to the cottage of the farm 
labourer, such as too often it is. Family health 
there might be in the cottage; but we find there, 
alas! the indications of a state of things which it 
is indeed pain to take notice of. Leaving the 
labourer’s cottage, for the present, we go on to 
Long-acre field ; where the plough is agoing. What 
sublime cattle are there! The horses at plough are 
genuine ‘‘Suffolks.” I know them at a glance: 
they would do no discredit to one of Barclay and 
Perkins’ drays: they stand seventeen hands :— 
round in the barrel, clean in the shank, neat at the 
fetlock, powerful over the withers; and as to the 
hind quarters of these horses, such they are that 
you might cut a hippopotamus out of them and to 
spare. But now what shall we say of the poor 
fellow that is grasping the plough stilts? he staggers 
and hobbles along the stitch as he goes: manifestly 
he does not possess either the bodily weight—the mass, 
or the bulk of fibre in the arms, which his difficult 
task demands. There must be a fault of system 
here :—a great and very damaging misunderstanding 
of the farmer’s own interests makes itself conspicuous 
in this instance. The farmer, if he could but un- 
understand what so much concerns him to know, 
would see to it that the cattle and the man shall 
be co-efficients ; which they are not. If in explana- 
tion of this pitiable anomaly it is averred that the 
thoughtless fellow drinks his week’s wages :—if it 
be so, then there is no help for this misery; or 
none concerning which this should be the place to 
discourse. If we return to the cottage, and if the 
man, in fact, is sober, and the wife is careful, we 
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discover, in our talk with her, that, though they do 
just get on, most part of the year, there are weeks 
and weeks during which all that can be said of the 
family is, that they do not perish. At such times the 
man loses substance: the wife and the children 
become skeletons, the children show sandy heads of 
hair, and hollows over the collar bones. Then when 
work in the fields is procurable, the mother and the 
girls undertake it, immensely to their damage in 
every sense. If you talk to the farmer about his 
horses, and you say—well, it is certain that these 
splendid beasts of yours live well all the year round : 
I see you allow them oats enough, whether they 
work or not, he shrewdly replies, ‘‘I never stint my 
cattle in oats, for if I was once to let them fall out 
of condition, by grudging them a sack of corn, then, 
for every sack I grudged them, it would cost me 
three sacks extra, to get them up again.” 

It is just so as to these splendid greys :—but oh the 
dull brains, not only of farmers but of squires also. 
Do let somebody go round the country on a mission 
from Oxford to teach them logic. It is true that 
the farmer does get his land well ploughed for the 
principal wheat, in October, because at that time 
the men are just out of harvest, and they have been 
in plenty for some weeks ; but when the year opens, 
and the land is to be prepared for the Lent corn, 
and when the manure is to be carried, the men that 
should do it have just survived the winter ; and in 
this time they have fallen out of condition, they have 
lost fibre, lost bulk in the limbs, lost the power 
to render a full day’s work for their wages. A 
mistake ! a mistake ! through and through there is 
here in our rural economy. 

The instance of the farm-labourer might seem to 
contradict what I affirm to be the law of health, 
but it does, in fact, confirm it. I¢ is still true that 
twelve, fourteen, sixteen hours of the twenty-four, 
spent out of doors, goes far in securing health ; and 
the efficacy of this simple method is shown when 
conditions, the most unfavourable, are by this 
means passed through so well as they are. But 
alas! not merely is the diet of the labourer and his 
family often insufficient in quantity, but the bread 
that is distributed over a rural district from the 
village or centre-town is often very bad; the 
groceries dealt out by the rural shops are of inferior 
quality, and would be dear at half their price. 
Then the roof of the labourer’s cottage has long 
been out of repair. If only a two or a three days’ 
work were afforded, this time would also suffice for 
draining off from the back door a bog of filth. The 
man and his family do live, it is true, notwith- 
standing all these drawbacks—so great is the 
efficacy of out-of-door life. 

Nor is there any mystery if we ask why there is 
so little health in homes where most of the con- 
ditions are favourable to it, and are, or might be, at 
eommand. Full allowance, as above said, should 
ever be made for instances in which health has been 
denied to the individual, or to the household—as 
one might properly say, ‘‘ by the visitation of God.” 





These instances are to be set off from any sanatory 
report, such as we have now in hand. These provi- 
dential instances allowed for, then we are free to ask 
why rural folk, in so many cases, are not in the enjoy- 
ment of better health than they can pretend to. Spend 
a four-and-twenty hours under the roof of your hos- 
pitable friend, whose family, although always rural- 
ists, has a hundred ailments to complain of. It 
is a glorious summer time! You, as your wont is, 
have been long abroad enjoying, with a keen relish, 
the best hour of the four-and-twenty. Delicious is 
the morning! The sunshine, the early dew, and 
the ozone, and the scents together, fill you with 
a grateful and devout consciousness of the truth 
which those words convey—‘‘ And God saw every- 
thing that He had made; and behold it was very 
good.” But now you turn your steps indoors, and 
you are innocently thinking of breakfast! Vain 
hope, at this time of day! Yet, at length, and one 
at a time, the members of the family do make their 
appearance. Oh shame! The sun has been high 
in the heavens these three hours: the mower has 
already cut his acre of grass. The family enter, 
and, notwithstanding the efforts they make to 
conceal the fact, they are all of them—these doers 
of so much grievous wrong to themselves—they are 
barely awake—they are mawkish, listless—they are 
captious, petulant, out of sorts, ill-content with 
themselves ; nothing pleases them. The cook is to 
be blamed, the coffee is flat, the tea cold. Shall 
we find this family in the enjoyment of rural 
health? Better health, and more cheerfulness, you 
shall find in the cellars or the attics of a house at 
the end of an alley in town. The spectacle of a 
family taking a first meal so near upon noon is a 
humiliation, and a marvel, when country life, and 
its inestimable prerogatives, are thus held in con- 
tempt! These ruralists, if such we ought to call 
them, may put the question—‘‘ Are we not free to 
dispose of our time, through the day, as we 
please?” In asense you may do so ; for there are 
none to forbid it ; but there is a sense in which you 
may not claim any such liberty. Stern Nature has 
her stern laws; and she avenges the violation of 
them upon the offenders. If I found myself as 
guest in a family of this class, in position to utter 
all my mind, I should say to the heads of the 
household, and perhaps to the younger members of 
it, your habitual abuse of the day, your contempt 
of God’s ordinances as to day and night, and your 
squandering the best energies of life in indolence— 
these things are—a SIN. 

There are instances which, although they imply, 
as I think, a sesious mistake, are yet deserving of 
an indulgent treatment. Curable, perhaps, they are 
not; but the fault is venial, and it has its reasonable 
apology. I may think of a devoted man of books 
whose rural surroundings are the most delightful, 
but of which he has scarcely any consciousness. 
He is, however, an industrious man: he burns his 
candle in the winter morning, as well as in the 
evening; but he has no notion of a walk at noon 
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to the hill-top, or even of a saunter in the garden. 
This fair creation is, to him, as if it were not: the 
great world—its wars and its fashions alike are as 
nothing to him. He has been occupied—how long 
is it—seven years or ten? —in preparing an edition, 
in three octavos, of a lately-discovered treatise (a 
folio of 1000 pages) of the ‘‘seraphic doctor,” 
upon,—alas! I forget the subject! If my friend 
lives to complete his arduous task, and to revise 
the last proof of his labours—if so, then the learned, 
from end to end of Europe, may be expected to 
welcome the appearance of the three octavos with 
shouts of joy! My learned friend, and his labours, 
I leave untouched by ridicule. It is quite a 
pleasure to see any one so thoroughly content as he 
is with the path he is walking in, dismal as it 
seems. No doubt he is pallid and sallow, and he 
is nursing mortal maladies in every corner of his 
organization ; but these discounts upon his way of 
life he cheerfully pays, and no one has any right to 
find fault. 

But there are those, and one is happy to think 
| they are more than a few, who, planted in some 
desirable rural home by proper secular reasons, yet 
| do not enjoy, or well improve its prerogatives ; 
| nevertheless, the Christian moralist not only holds 
them blameless on this behalf, but bestows upon 
them a cordial commendation. These are those to 
whom (along with others) our Lord’s words apply : 
| “Wisdom is justified of her children.” They are 
| persons in whose estimate of the good things of life 
—the enjoyment of robust health, and of rural 
pleasures, and the gratification of tastes, fill a sub- 
ordinate place, and in truth are accounted as 
nothing, so only that they make full proof of any 
ministry for the welfare of others that may have 
been committed to them. In discharge of such a 
ministry they may compromise health, and lose 
complexion, and forego their chances of worldly 
advancement ; nevertheless, they are content: they 
have made their choice in life, and believe that it 
shall be well in the end. Soshallit be! The risk 
is with those who, while they relish to the full the 
satisfactions and enjoyments of country life, are 
content therein to rest. It is indeed well that 
those who are so greatly favoured should say, 
gratefully : ‘‘Surely the lines are fallen to me in 
pleasant places, and I have a goodly heritage.” 





























Yet do we not at this very point touch upon a 
peril of a more serious quality ? 

It may be probably inferred from the phraseology 
of the parable that the luxurious man in the Gospel, 
to whom we have been used to give a name, calling 
him Dives, was a resident in, or upon the skirts of, | 
a city. To the marble steps of that mansion his | 
neighbour, Lazarus, crawled or limped every day at 
noon, . On the strength of similar inferential reason- 
ings, drawn from the imagery employed by Christ 
in the parable and its context, we presume that the 
wealthy person spoken of in the twelfth chapter of 
St. Luke’s Gospel was a country gentleman—in 
fact, the hereditary proprietor of a Galilean ‘‘ Easy 
Hall.” If, indeed, this supposition may be admis- 
sible, then it is certain that, in commending, as we 
have done, the lot of those who occupy a similar 
position of amplitude and secure enjoyment, we | 
should keep in mind this very parable, as a caution, 
lest we should be led so to speak of such a lot as 
may tend to cherish the fatal delusion of which 
that ‘‘rich man” was the victim. 

Dives—as the parable itself teaches us—was alive 
to the social sentiments, although too little mindful 
of the indigent near him. The wealthy country 
gentleman also, it is probable, had his good qualities. 
It appears that he was not one of those who make 
ostentation of their advantages ; but it had become | 
his habit quietly to soliloquize, and to ‘‘think within | 
himself,” and to say, in a soft whisper, to his soul, | 
**Soul! thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years... . take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry!” In thus thinking, and saying to his soul | 
what he thought, he constituted himself (along with 
his sumptuous city friend Dives) an instance which 
should be pondered by any who are accepting the 
goods of this present life as the inheritance of their 
choice. Is it not certain that worldly amplitude, 
and worldly security, bring the immortal soul into 
extremest peril? 

If we commend, as we may, the lot of the 
ruralist, we must commend, in preference, the lot 
of the Christian man whose home perhaps is a den ; 
and the den is one into which sunshine never strays. 
This signifies little, for he holds fast his Bible, and 
in his Bible he finds the promise of an inheritance, 
“incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away.” 
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SUGAR. 


BY JOHN R. JACKSON, Curator, Museum, Royal Gardens, Kew. 


THERE are few articles of commerce better | 
known than Sugar, and few, if any, having such 
a widely diffused, nay almost universal range of 
utility. Taking the word in its widest sense, sugar 
is more or less known in all countries, whether 
civilised or uncivilised, for sugar can be obtained 
from more than one source. When we say that 
sugar is so well known, we mean simply the manu- 
factured article itself. Perhaps we are more ignorant 
of the sources and history of this product than we 
imagine. Sugar is such a familiar household word 
that we seldom think of it in any other way than as 
sugar. We know its uses and its powers of pleasing 
our palates, and there we rest—content that we have 
it, but seldom thinking of its value or its source. 

Sugar, looking at it in a commercial point of 
view, has been brought more prominently before 
the nation on account of the discussion which has 
taken place recently with regard to the import duty 

upon this article. 

It formed one of 

the topics upon 

which the Chan- 

cellor of the Ex- 

chequer founded 

so much of his 

eloquence when 

bringing his Bud- 

get before the 

House of Com- 

mons. From that 

centre the subject 

has radiated, and 

the circle in which 

ulin it has been dis- 

‘cussed has been 
constantly en- 
larging. A few 
words upon the 

"= sources whence we 
“~~ receive our sup- 

plies of this most 

useful article may 

not be uninterest- 
ing at the present time. The question may be 
asked, ‘‘ What is sugar?” Let us then devote 
a little time briefly to examine and answer this. 
Cane sugar is the saccharine juice contained in the 
slender stem of a gigantic grass. There are probably 
three species yielding the sugar of commerce, but 
Saccharum officinarum, L., supplies the bulk. - The 
average height of the sugar cane is about ten or 
twelve feet, but in favourable situations it frequently 
grows to fifteen or sixteen feet, having at the top a 
large panicle or cluster of soft hairy flowers. The 
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Sugar Cane. 
Saccharum officinarum, L. 





stem is jointed, or marked with the scars of fallen 


IL leaves, as in the bamboo, and the plant is perennial. 


The history of the sugar cane may be traced 


| back till it is almost lost in the depths of obscurity. 





| 


Humboldt considers the manufacture of sugar to | 
be of the greatest antiquity amongst the Chinese, | 


It was certainly known to the Greeks and Romans, 
and Herodotus probably alludes to sugar when he 
speaks of ‘‘honey made by the hand of confec- 
tioners.” Mention is also made of it by Theophras- | 
tus, Dioscorides, and Pliny. 

There is some doubt attending its native country, | 
though it is probable that it originally came from | 
Southern China and India. It is now cultivated 
extensively in India, the East and West Indian | 
islands, Mauritius, South America, and China. 

The introduction of the sugar manufacture into | 
Europe is said to date so far back as the ninth | 
century, being introduced from the East into Sicily | 
by the Saracens. We are told by Venetian his- | 
torians that, in the twelfth century, sugar could be | 
imported from Sicily to Venice at a cheaper rate | 
than it could be brought from Egypt, where ex- | 
tensive plantations then existed. In Sicily, then, | 
and in Valentia, were the first European plantations; | 
but in the early part of the fifteenth century, they 
were gradually extended to Granada, Portugal, | 
Madeira, and the Canary Islands. In 1493 the | 
sugar cane was introduced by Columbus into one of | 
the West Indian islands, from whence it spread: 
San Domingo taking the lead in the extent of its 
cultivation, where, in the early part of the sixteenth 
century the Spaniards had established as many | 
as twenty-eight plantations, which furnished the 
European markets with their principal supplies. | 
As early as 1646, large quantities of sugar were ex- 
ported from Barbadoes to England. At the present | 
time we receive our greatest supplies from the East 
and West Indies, Mauritius, and Brazil. 

The propagation of the sugar cane is always from | 
cuttings, the top joints being taken for this purpose | 
because they contain less of the saccharine juice | 
than the older and lower part of the stem. The 
nature of the soil has, as might be supposed, 4 
material effect on the growth and development of | 
the plant, as in some situations whole fields of the | 
cane may be seen nearly sixteen feet high, while in | 
others they do not exceed six or eight feet. Ina | 
well-formed plantation the plants are arranged in | 
parallel rows three or four feet apart, the distance 
between the plants being usually two feet. The | 
process of hoeing is one of the most tedious opera- 
tions attending their culture ; it cannot be repeated | 
too frequently, but once in five or six weeks is the 
time usually given. The length of time required | 
for ripening the cane varies much according to the 
situation in which it is planted and the varieties 
under cultivation,—some sorts becoming ready for 


| 
| 
practical operations in about ten months, while | 
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others require from twelve to twenty months. The 
process of gathering or collecting the canes for the 
purpose of extracting the juice is carried on some- 
what in the following manner :—The canes are cut 
near the base and divided into equal lengths, for 
greater convenience of transit; these lengths are 
tied up into bundles and removed to the mill. The 
succeeding operation of expressing the saccharine 
fluid varies much in different countries according 
to the intelligence and facilities which are brought 
to bear upon it. The chief ebject being to express 
the greatest amount of juice, the most general way 
of effecting this is by passing the canes between 
heavy rollers. The expressed juice is collected in a 
cistern, and the next process is to filter, clarify, and 
evaporate it as quickly as possible, as, if it is not 
attended to at once, it is apt to become acid. Lime 
or lime water is used to separate the feculent 
matters contained in the juice, and at the same 
time helps to neutralise the acid, which so rapidly 
forms. It is afterwards subjected to a very quick 
boiling, which causes the evaporation of the watery 
particles, and reduces it to the proper consistency 
to enable it to crystallise when cool, When this is 
effected it is put into casks to drain: these drainings 
or fluid matter, which is the non-crystallisable por- 
tion, is well known by the name of molasses ; while 
the remaining crystallised portion is muscovado or 
raw sugar. In this form the British colonies send 
most of their sugar to the European markets ; and 


even these processes, simple as they may appear, 
are not without their attendant difficulties: great 
care is required not to delay the clarifying, lest | 


fermentation should ensue. In the rapid boiling | 
again there is great danger of blackening or burn- 
ing the sugar, which immediately becomes un- 
crystallisable and runs into molasses : a thing much 
to be guarded against, being in that form very 





unprofitable to the planter. It has been said that, 
owing to these and some other difficulties, not more 
than six per cent. of the produce of the British | 
West Indian Islands finds its way into the market | 
in the form of crystallised sugar, one-third being left | 
in the cane after squeezing (this cane is used as 
fuel, and is called megass), one-fifth being lost by | 
imperfect clarifying, and from one-third to one-half 
of this clarified juice lost in molasses. 

It would also seem that, of raw sugar imported 
from the West Indies, as much as fifteen or sixteen 
per cent. is lost by draining on the voyage and in 
tie docks. 

‘rhe quantity of saccharine matter capable of 
being extracted from the sugar cane varies much 
according to its treatment, soil, and season, and, of 
course, much on the quality of the variety of the 
cane grown. On the average about 110 well-grown 
canes would yield about five gallons of juice, leaving 
about six pounds of crystallised sugar. Johnston, in 
his “Chemistry of Common Life,” says, *‘ An acre of 
land in the West Indies yields, according to the 
present mode of extraction, from one to three or 


hag of sugar, and for each ton of sugar 
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about 70 gallons, or 1400Ib. of marketable molasses. 
It requires upwards of 130,000 acres of rich land to 
produce the sugar yearly consumed in the British 
Islands.” It is to be regretted that these islands 
fail to increase their supply of this useful product. 
For more than half a century the quantity annually 
imported has been of nearly uniform bulk. This is 
easily to be accounted for, when we recollect how 
difficult it is to obtain labourers there. None but 
the negro can perform the field labour, and he has 
a natural aversion to work, as a general rule. 

The manufacture of sugar from the root of the 
common beet (Beta vulgaris, L.), a plant which 
grows wild on our shores, forms a very important 
trade in France, Belgium, Germany, and Russia, 
and promises to become of still greater importance. 
The discovery of the presence of sugar in the root 
of the beet is due to a Prussian chemist named 
Margraaf, so far back as 1747. Though this discovery 
at that time formed the subject of a communication 
to one of the learned societies of Berlin, no attempt 
was made to put the discovery into practice till 
some forty years afterwards, when the subject 
was again taken up, and experiments carried on 
by another and most zealous Prussian chemist, 
named Achard, who announced it as his opinon that 
the beet-root would prove to be ‘one of the most 
bountiful gifts which the Divine munificence has 
awarded to man upon the earth.” 

Beet-root, however, failed to produce at the time 
that which was prophesied for it, and no doubt the 
subject would have rested there, had not the 
decrees of Napoleon I. been instrumental in 
raising the price of cane sugar to about five 
shillings per pound, thereby placing it beyond the 
reach of a large number of the French community 
to whom sugar was an article of the first necessity. 
This necessarily gave rise to great dissatisfaction, 
so that the Emperor was compelled to turn his 
attention to the best means of obtaining a good 
supply from plants of home cultivation, which he 
did by offering valuable prizes for such a successful 
manufacture. This was the stimulus for further in- 
vestigation of the beet : experiments now began to 
result very satisfactorily, and by 1812 the manufac- 
ture of beet-root sugar had obtained a firm footing 
in France, and at the end of the first year the 
profits obtained were immense. Beet sugar now 
became largely consumed in France, till the year 
1814, when, peace being proclaimed, the West Indies 
again began to send their cane sugar into the 
French markets : this had the effect of immediately 
driving the beet-root into the background. Sugars 
were admitted into the French ports at equal rates 
of duty, whether from the French, English, or 
American colonies. This brought about a state of 
things which the rulers thought would not do: 
sugar from the English colonies was preferred te 
that from Bourbon, Martinique, and Guadeloupe. 
They saw, or thought they saw, that ‘‘ protection” 
must step in to serve their own colonies, conse- 
quently a duty of 20 francs (or 16s. Sd.) the 100 
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| kilogrammes (rather more than two English cwt.) 
was levied upon all foreign sugars; this duty was 
| increased three or four times till the year 1822 
| when it reached 95 francs the 100 kilogrammes, 
| actually amounting to a prohibition. From this 
time the beet-root sugar manufactories began to 
flourish again, and in 1829 about five million kilo- 
grammes were produced, which was then equal to 
about a sixteenth of the total consumption of sugar 
| in France. At the present time as much as 362 
millions of pounds of this sugar are manufactured 
on the Continent: Russia has the largest number of 
manufactories, France next, and then Germany ; 
but Germany produces the greatest quantity of 
sugar, France the next largest, and then Russia. 
| This is to be attributed to the effects of climate, 
| soil, and the mode of culture. The saccharine 
| principle in some situations averages not more than 
ten to twelve per cent. of sugar, while in others, as 
in Northern Germany, it rises as high as eighteen 
| per cent. The method of extracting the juice 
| differs slightly in Germany from the plan adopted 
in France and Belgium, inasmuch that in the 
| former the root is sliced and the sugar washed 
| out with hot water, while in France and Belgium 
| the root is ground between sharp-toothed rollers, 
| through which water is kept running at the same 
time, in order to keep the teeth clear. The pulp to 
| which the root is reduced by this process is then 
| put into bags and submitted to high pressure for 
| the purpose of expressing the juice. The solution 
or juice from both these processes is next treated 
| with lime, then filtered and boiled till it becomes 
| (like cane sugar) of a crystallisable consistency. 

The following interesting information is taken 
from Johnston’s ‘‘Chemistry of Common Life” :— 


| **One other point in this history is very inter- |, 


| esting as illustrative of the way in which a tax 


upon manufacturing industry may be made actually |, 


| to promote, instead of retarding, its advancement ! 
The tax on beet sugar within the bounds of the 
German Customs Union (Zollverein) is levied, not 
| on the sugar actually produced, but upon the weight 
of raw beets employed by the manufacturer. It is 
assumed that the roots will yield five per cent., 
or one-twentieth of their weight, of sugar; and 
| then upon every 20cwt. of roots a tax of two 
| dollars is imposed. According to the assumed 
| yield of sugar, this is equal to a tax of two dollars 
| on every hundredweight of sugar. But, in reality, 
| it is much less. By the improved methods, one of 
sugar can now be extracted from about fourteen 
of the root; and the more he can extract, the 
less duty in proportion the manufacturer pays. 
| Thus he is continually stimulated to improve his 
| methods. The absolute gain which he derives from 
|| an increased produce per cent. is enhanced by the 
| peculiar satisfaction which arises from the con- 
sciousness that every additional pound he extracts 
is to him duty free.” 

The cultivation of beet for the purpose of ex- 
tracting its sugar has been attempted several times 
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in this country, but always on such a’ small scale 
that no good has ever been derived from it. It is, || 
however, being now cultivated in Ireland, and we || 
believe with rather better success. In the year || 
1837 a refinery, solely for the purpose of treating || 
the beet-root for its sugar, was established at || 
Chelsea, and many acres of land round London, || 
especially in the neighbourhood of Wandsworth, || 
were afterwards devoted to its cultivation. This 
land, however, at the present time, has ceased || 
to grow beet, and human habitations now stand || 
and are still being reared where this plant once 
flourished. This sugar is capable of being clarified | 
and refined, and made equal in appearance to the || 
finest kinds of ‘‘ moist” or “‘lump” cane sugar. 
As we have seen that the common beet is. made 
by cultivation to yield so useful a product as sugar, 
we may be in some degree prepared to accept the || 
fact that sugar is contained in many other common || 
plants. Indeed, this is the fact. The word sugar, 
as before stated, is not so limited as many of us | 
imagine. The next most important source of sugar 
we have to mention is that produced in North 
America from;the sap of a: maple, hence. called the 





Sugar Maple (Acer saccharinum, L.). 


Sugar Maple (Acer saccharinum, L.). This useful 
tree is abundant in the forests from Canada. to 
Pennsylvania. The average height of the tree is 
from sixty to eighty feet, and it is of very rapid 
growth,—indeed, it is said that trees ten or fifteen 
years old are capable of producing a large quantity 
of saccharine sap. The value of this product to the 
inhabitants of the interior of the Northern States is 
very great, both as supplying a necessity, and as 
a branch of home manufacture employing many 
hands, and that at a time when labour is most 
abundant and employment scarce. Another great 
adyantage, too, is the simple manner in which it is 
procured, requiring no expensive or complicated 
machinery. The season for collecting this sugar is 
jn the month of March, at’ which time the sugar- 
makers take up their quarters in the forests, having 
supplied themselves with buckets and some other 
vessels, a large pot, axes, and provisions. A- gouge 
is used to tap the trees, but care has to be exercised 
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at the same time not to injure the wood, for this is 
likewise valued for various purposes. A kind of 
small spout, about a foot long, is then placed just 
|| below the incision for the purpose of conducting off 
|| the liquid sap which flows from the hole into vessels 
ready to receive it ; these, when full, are removed, 
and tle sap boiled down to the crystallising point, 
after which it is poured into moulds to solidify. 
“In this way, in the valley of the Chaudiire, from 
| 3000 Ib. to 5000 Ib. of sugar are sometimes made 
during the season of two months by a single party 
| .of two or three men.” 
The atmospheric changes have great effect upon 
the yield of sugar from these trees, a cold and dry 
|| winter being more favourable to its fonnation than 
a moist one; thus, on the same principle, it is 
| proved that trees growing in damp situations will 
| not yield so much sugar as those in a more elevated 
|, and drier soil, though a much larger quantity of 
sap is produced. The average quantity of sugar 
produced from one tree may be taken perhaps at 
between four and five pounds. The dark brown 
sugar is generally preferred for ordinary uses. At 
| the season when it is most plentiful it is usually 
| to be had for about 3d. per pound, but in the 
scarce season it more frequently sells at 6d. This 
| sugar, amongst some of the poorer classes in 
| Canada, forms a very general article of food, and 
| on fast days they feed entirely on bread and maple 
| sugar, or the molasses, which is called ‘‘maple 
|| honey.” 
|| It is from this tree that we obtain some of the 
|| bird’s-eye maple wood of commerce. A rough kind 
|| of sugar, known as Jaggery, is contained in the 
|| spathe of many palms, as, for instance, the date, 
|| the cocoa:nut, the Gommuti palm, &c. It is said 
|| that from a species of the date palm (Phenix 
| sylvestris, Roxb.) as much as 180 pints of sap 
|| can be taken from one tree, every twelve pints of 
|| sap yielding about seven pounds of sugar and one 
Immense quantities of 





|| pound of goor or syrup. 
|| this sugar are made in India, and the consumption 
there is also very great ; it is said that as much as 
| 60,000 tons are annually made. A large proportion 
| of this produce no doubt finds its way into this 
country as cane sugar, with which it is exactly 
similar ; indeed, after refining, it is impossible to 
distinguish it from West India cane sugar. A 
small quantity, however, is imported under its true 
name, and it is reckoned that the palm sugar forms 
fully one twenty-fourth part of all the sugar 
| extracted for useful purposes. 

If we were to attempt to enumerate all the sugar- 
producing plants, we might almost go on to infinity, 
as sugar is contained more or less in the stem of 
the sorghum (Sorghum vulgare, Pers.) and in the 
green stalks of the Indian corn or maize (Zea 
mays, L.); and manufactories have been established 
for the purpose of extracting it, both in the United 
States and in the South of France. 
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, The saccharine | 
Principle abounds also in the carrot, parsnip, | 
potato, and many others, as well as in all sweet , 


fruits. It forms the food or nourishment of all 
young plants at the time of germination of the seed, 
and in age remains deposited abundantly in many. 
This will be more clearly understood by taking 
malt as an example: this is the seed of the barley 
just allowed to germinate ; and this is the period 
when the starch contained in the seed is being con- 
verted into sugar. The action of starch and sugar 
upon the system is in every respect similar. 

The sugar brought into this country is derived 
chiefly from the East and West Indies, Mauritius, 
and Brazil. The little island of Mauritius has, 
however, supplied us of late with an increasing 
proportion. The quantity of sugar imported into 
the United Kingdom from Mauritius alone during 
the past year amounted to 76,209 tons; and this 
was about half the entire crop produced in the 
island in one year, the remainder being sent to 
France, the Australian colonies, the Cape, and 
other places. During the first three months of this 
year the quantity of sugar imported was 417,438 
cwt.,—less than it was in the same period in 1863 ; 
but this is easily accounted for: it was expected 
that a great difference would be made in the import 
duty, and, consequently, the merchants did not 
import so largely. Still, from the official statement 
just published, we find there was during that 
time the following quantities of sugar brought into 
this country. We also give the quantity imported 
during a like period last year, by way of comparison: 


1863. 1864. 
2,265,870 ewt. .. 1,848,432 ewt. 
49,266 , .. 64,085 ,, 
1,191,098 ,, . 90,493 ,, 


Sugar, unrefined 
» Yefined , 
» molasses 


Can we reconcile ourselves to the fact that, on an 
average, over 532,000 tons of sugar are annually 
brought into this country? Although sugar does 
not seem to us to be very cheap, yet its con- 
sumption is so general that even the poorest 
amongst us contribute to bring into the public 
revenue from this source the enormous sum of 
6,000,0002. This is a somewhat startling fact. 
There are few who can enjoy their tea, coffee, or 
cocoa without sugar. Very large quantities are 
used in cooking and confectionery ; and even the 
ragged urchin unconsciously adds his mite to the 
revenue by helping to promote the consumption of 
sugar when investing his last halfpenny for some 
cheap sweetmeats. All this and much more help 
forward the consumption of such an enormous bulk 
as stated above, the value of which is computed to 
be about 12,000,000/. This supply is none too 
much to meet the great demand, though, as above 
shown, the last quarterly returns ending March 
3lst has a considerable deficiency compared with 
the returns of the corresponding months of the 
preceding year. This deficiency is greatest in the 
exports from the West Indies, British India, and 
the Philippine Islands. 

Should there be a failure in the supply of sugar, 
it would undoubtedly come next to cotton as a 
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national calamity. The use of sugar has become 
so habitual among us that it is not a luxury but 
an absolute necessity. The consumption per head 
of the entire population of the United Kingdom 


averages about forty pounds ; the United States of | 


America also has a very large consumption, while 
in France the average consumption does not exceed 
fourteen pounds. In the year just passed, to com- 
pare the consumption of sugar with that of tea, we 
find that to every pound of tea as much as ten 
pounds of sugar is consumed. Again, estimating 
the consumption amongst the different classes of 
society, we find that the lower classes consume as 
much as 394 per cent of the whole, while amongst 
the upper classes 22} per cent is the result, and 
with the middle classes 38 per cent. 

Sugar, as received into this country, is known as 
muscovado or raw sugar, of which there are many 
degrees of quality; and as clayed sugar, which has 
been subjected to a process of purifying or bleaching 
by water passed through a layer of clay.* 

Much of the sugar after it arrives in this country 
goes through a further process of purification and 
re-crystallisation, and is known in the trade by 
various names, as ‘‘green bastard,” ‘‘ pieces,” 
**crushed lumps,” and ‘“‘loaf” or refined sugar. 
These varieties are produced by different degrees of 
refining. Sugar-refining is largely carried on at 
Greenock, Liverpool, and Manchester, but more 
especially in London, and it is in the thickly po- 
pulated neighbourhood of Whitechapel that these 
factories abound. When the art of refining sugar 
first originated, and where, is not distinctly known, 
though it is thought by some that it was introduced 
into Europe by the Venetians, the seat of operations 
being in Venice. Be this as it may, the trade must 
be considered more German than English, as we see 
so many German workmen are employed even in 
English factories, and many of the Whitechapel 
factories still belong to German proprietors. 

Sugar, like everything else, is not without its 


adulterations, though its impurities are not so great 
as in many other articles. We can bear to be 
cheated if we are not poisoned at the same time; 
and with sugar the worst thing we have to contend 
with is starch, perhaps a small portion of woody 
fibre, dextrine, and vegetable albumen. These, or 
some of them, are perhaps added by the tricks of 
the trade ; but there is one pest which nature has 
seen fit to inflict the sugar with, or rather to infest 
the sugar and inflict the consumer. It is the sugar 
beetle (Acarus sacchari), a small insect, though 
visible frequently to the naked eye, but looking 
little more than a dark speck. This small insect is 
no doubt the cause of the irritation of the skin, espe- 
cially of the hands, to which grocers are so subject, 
particularly those who have much to do in the 
mixing of sugars. 

Molasses, or more properly melasses, from mel, 
honey, is the drainings from raw sugar; this has its 
many uses, and is occasionally imported for refining 
in this country. Rum, which is the spirit distilled 
from the molasses, is manufactured in immense 
quantities in British Guiana. Most of the sugar 
plantations possess a distillery, where the distillation 
is carried on; but on those estates having no dis- 
tillery the whole of the molasses is exported, and 
bought up in England by the refiners, who, by im- 
proved processes of manufacture, produce much 
crystallised sugar from it. The estimated proportion 
of rum produced should be a puncheon to every hogs- 
head of sugar. The usual production of rum, how- 
ever, is from the skimmings of the last boiling of the 
sugar mixed with molasses and diluted with water. 
Much of this is made in Jamaica and Antigua. 

This is the last product of the sugar cane which 
I will mention; though even it is of no mean 
commercial value, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing figures :—In the first three months of this year, 
1,079,421 gallons of rum were imported, being an 
increase of 172,130 gallons over the quantity im- 
| ported in the same space of time last year. 
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VIIIL—REPENTANCE AND FORGIVENESS DAILY NEEDED. 


*¢ He that is washed needcth not save to wash his feet.””—John xiii. 10. 


THE warm-hearted but self-willed Peter first 
refuses to submit to the symbolic washing. He 
cannot allow his Master to demean himself by 
washing his feet. ‘‘A praiseworthy modesty,” it 
has been well said, ‘‘ were not obedience better 
than any reverence.” Recalled to a sense of his 





* This process is said to have been discovered acci- 
dentally. A hen having walked over a cooler full of 
sugar, and left the mud from her feet behind, upon 
removing which it was found that the sugar beneath was 
of 2 much lighter colour. 


error by the serious warning, ‘‘ If I wash thee not, 
thou hast no part with me,” he then rushes into 
the opposite extreme and says, ‘‘ Lord, not my 


feet only, but also my hands and my head.” So 
difficult is simple obedience. So ready the transi- 
tion from one act of self-will to another; from 
| declining that which the Saviour offers into demand- 
| ing that which He offers not. First, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
| never wash my feet;” and then, ‘‘ Not my feet 
| only, but also my hands and my head.” Both so 
| natural, so simple, so amiable—yet both wrong. 
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What love gives, love should take: but nature 


(| says, first, ‘‘It is too much ;” and presently after- 


wards, ‘‘Give more !” 

The verse above written is the answer to the 
second of these mistakes. ‘‘ Jesus saith to him, 
He that is washed needeth not save to wash his 
feet, but is clean every whit: and ye are clean, but 
not all.” He who has just bathed his whole body— 
such is the figure—needs not afterwards save to 
wash his feet, soiled perhaps in the very act of 
leaving the bath, and requiring a special subsequent 
cleansing. Even thus is it with you. You have 
undergone one great general cleansing in becoming 
my disciples in faith and love. All of you—save 
one only—are already ‘‘clean through the word 
which I have spoken unto you.” There remains 
only, in your case, that washing of the feet—that 
ablution from the inevitable contact of daily life 
with the clay and mire of this world—which I offer 
now in symbol, hereafter in reality, to each one of 
you who humbly and heartily will submit himself 
to my cleansing. 

The subject thus suggested is one of great interest 
and of universal application—the Christian’s daily 
need of repentance and forgiveness. The washing 
of the feet after the bathing of the body. 

In ‘the laver of regeneration” the body has 
been already ‘‘washed with pure water.” Holy 
baptism, received in repentance and faith by the 
man of full age and consenting will—or else after- 
wards realized by one who had received it in the 
unconsciousness of infancy—has been to him that 
point of transition from a condition of nature to 
a state of grace, which needs not afterwards to 
be reiterated or renewed. ‘‘ As many of us as have 
been baptized into Christ have put on Christ.” 
“The like figure whereunto, even baptism, doth 
also now save us.” ‘‘ And now why tarriest thou ? 
Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, 
calling on the name of the Lord.” Such was 
baptism to St. Paul and to the first converts of the 
Gospel. It was the moment, and it was the con- 
scious means, of transference from a life of sin to 
a life of holiness. It was that washing of the whole 
body, after which nothing more was needed save 
daily and hourly just to wash the feet. 

To make the same truth suitable to the personal 
experience of many of those who read these pages, 
we must speak rather of a season of awakening and of 
transformation, at which, in youth or age, a baptized 
person became consciously and earnestly a Christian. 
In a deep sense of the danger and sinfulness of 
sin, he betook himself to the throne of grace, that 
he might first obtain mercy, and then find grace 
to help in time of need. That was, for him, the 
practical turning-point of life. It was then, in 
virtue of an earnest application to God through 
Christ for the gift of repentance and of forgiveness, 
that he, as a matter of personal experience, began to 
live the life and to enjoy the hopes of a Christian. 
Then was, practically for him, that one thorough 
washing, as of the whole body, in the saving 





waters, of which the first words of the verse speak. 
He was ‘‘ purged from his old sins,” and made clean 
through the word which Christ has spoken. 

There is yet another possibility too often realized 
in Christian experience. A man may have fallen 
away from the grace given ; he may have slumbered 
in his new life ; he may even have fallen back from 
it into sin. And the grace of the Holy Ghost, 
earnestly and humbly sought, may have renewed 
him again into repentance. Few, perhaps, are 
they who know nothing of this second need—of a 
marked occasional repentance — of a special and 
more solemn forgiveness. 

But the ‘washing of the feet,” at all events, 
is for all, The periodical repentance may have its 
exceptions: the daily repentance, and the daily 
forgiveness, is the want and the necessity of all 
alike. ‘‘He that hath been washed,” never so 


thoroughly, never so decisively, needs, at least, 
every day afterwards, ‘‘to wash his feet.” 
We may read the words in two chief senses. 


1. First, the feet are those members of the body 
which have the most literal contact with the earth. 
The sole of the foot actually presses the earth’s sur- 
face. The head may be erect, the eye may range at 
large over God’s handywork, the heart may be full 
of pure affections and heavenward aspirations: but | 
the feet must rest upon matter, and connect us, 
whether we will or no, with the dust from which we 
were taken. Hence the peculiar aptitude of the 
figure employed. When our Lord speaks of a Chris- 
tian man,—already washed from his sins, already 
consecrated by the indwelling Spirit,—as needing 
still evermore to wash his feet; He suggests to us 
that there is, in our necessary contact with the 
world, a certainty of spiritual soiling, an inevitable 
staining and spotting of the baptismal purity, which 
will become a defilement and a contamination if it 
be not promptly and effectually washed away by an 
ever new application of the blood of sprinkling. 
Repentance and forgiveness are daily needed, because 
the feet are in daily contact with a miry and muddy 
world. 

(1) We feel it in the intercourse of pleasure. 
Where is the Christian man who can so retain in 
society the tone and edge of his spiritual devotion, 
as never to reproach himself afterwards with either 
levity, or worldliness, or uncharitableness, or un- 
faithfulness? The body has been washed, but the 
feet are soiled. Even he who has done good in 
society—he who ‘‘by pureness, by meekness, by 
the Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned,” has ‘‘ given no 
offence in anything ”—will yet return to his home, 
oftentimes, with a touch of self-misgiving; will 
think what he might have said and has not, will 
accuse himself of having had ‘‘the world too much 
with him,” and suffered Christ and heaven to be 
sent, for him, too far off. He recovers, not without 
an effort, as he kneels at night, the dew of his morn- 
ing worship, and feels afresh, as a necessity of his 
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|| charged not to be ‘‘slothful in business.” 





| affection. 


|| ships be debased into an idolatry! 
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| being, the perpetual intercession and the changeless 
| Priesthood. 

(2) We feel it in the intercourse of business, A 
| Christian man must be in the world, though he 
| would not be of it. A large part of every day, in 

all professions save one, must be spent in matters 

wholly secular. A Christian man is specially 
It is a 
| sacred duty to be as vigorous, as sagacious, and as 

successful, in the work of an earthly calling, as He 
| who distributed the talents has qualified us to be. 
| Religion is reproached, where any connection is sus- 
| pected between it and feebleness, or between it and 

failure. Most often, the Christian man of business 
| is above his equals in concentration of thought and 
| sagacity of counsel. And God is honoured in it. 
| But even out of this good thing may arise an evil. 
| What is an advantage as regards the cause of God, 
may be a disadvantage in its reaction upon the soul, 
After a day spent in the successful discharge of 
business, the Christian may return dulled and 
blunted in his apprehension of things above. His 
evening prayer may be the confession of a mind too 
| much set on things of the earth; the cry of a dis- 
| tressed soul which has parted company, for long 

hours, with its Saviour. The whole body had been 
| once washed; but the feet still day by day need 
| cleansing. 


3) We 


feel it, not less, in the intercourse of 
How subtle is the snare laid for us on 
| the side of human love! How easily may the 

purest or the most disinterested of earth’s relation- 
How slight the 
| shade of difference, in its first beginnings, between 
| the lawful and the unlawful, between the mode- 
| rate and the excessive! From loving as God’s 


|| gift, as God’s handywork, as God’s instrument 


|| often) by the casuistry of inclination ! 





of blessing, how level, how imperceptible, the step 
to loving for its own sake, as an indulgence, as a 
luxury, as an idol! What painful wrestlings has 
the secret chamber witnessed, with some feeling, 
not wrong in its nature, only wrong in its degree ! 
| How has repentance itself been perplexed by the 
ambiguity of conscience, as well as defeated (too 
He who has 
| been once thoroughly washed has need afterwards, 
and also finds it most difficult, to wash his feet. 

(4) And we feel it, not in pleasure only, or busi- 
ness, or affection, but (in the strictest sense) in the 
discharge of duty. ‘* The devil,” said a great man, 
**lets no saint reach heaven with clean feet.” ‘‘The 
rule, ‘Touch not the unclean thing,’ has many excep- 
tions,” it has been said, ‘‘in the case of the pure, 
through the claims of their duty. It is not always 
without hurt to ourselves that we discharge these 
duties ; such is the infirmity of our flesh, and such 
the never-resting desire of the tempter to injure us.” 
How many are compelled by professional duty to 
see and to hear that which cannot elevate, which 
must depress, which may defile. The Christian 
lawyer, the Christian physician, the Christian clergy- 
man, each in his place has to come into direct con- 











tact with evil. Who can tell the hidden conflicts 
which spring out of this contact? To touch the 
accursed thing, even in the way of duty, must occa- 
sion either that appetite for it which is sin, or that 
refusal of it which is conflict. In either case a man 
may well afterwards have to wash his feet. Many 
is the stain of evil knowledge which must afterwards 
be either blotted out in sorrow, or else recurred to: | 
and cherished in sin! ‘‘ He that is washed needeth 
yet afterward to wash his feet.” 








2. But the feet which connect us with earth, are | 
also the instruments of human activity. We have || 
spoken of the washing of the feet as expressing the | 
need of repentance and forgiveness in reference to || 
the Christian’s daily contact with the life of this || 
world. Involuntarily, or through infirmity, he || 
admits and suffers from an influence exerted upon || 
him by the world that is, and by the things that }| 
are seen. To cleanse himself from the effects of this || 
influence, by a repentance daily renewed, is one | 
part of his duty. To be assured of the forgiveness || 
of this ever fresh contamination is one part of his || 
blessedness. 

But now we have to reverse the picture, and see | 
the cleansing spoken of in a different light. 

The feet are now the instruments of activity; | 
those members of the body by which a man walks | 
in the path of duty, runs the race set before him, and || 
presses toward the mark for the prize of his high || 
calling. ‘Your feet shod,” St. Paul says in this | 
sense, ‘* with the preparation,” the prepareduess, or || 
readiness, ‘‘ of the Gospel of peace.” 

Every day of this mortal life has its duties, and |, 
the duties of to-day cannot possibly be crowded in || 
among the duties of to-morrow. 

‘* All the days of our life”—such is the inspired || 
description of man’s season of grace ; such the merci- | 
ful subdivision of a work absolutely incomprehensible || 
in its sum ; such the arrangement and simplification || 
of duties, the whole weight and burden of which, in 
one aggregate, would be indeed too heavy for us to || 
bear. 

Now, therefore, instead of regarding the feet asan | 
emblem of contamination and contact with evil, we 
are beholding in them the type of diligence, of | 
earnestness, and of faithfulness in duty. And if the ! 
repentance hitherto described as the daily need of a 
Christian was a repentance from the contact of evil, 
that repentance with which the latter half of our | 
subject is concerned will be a repentance from 
perpetual omissions of good. 

Each day has its work, and that work is all its || 
own ; if not done to-day, it must for ever lie undone, |) 
for to-morrow also has its work, and to-morrow's 
hours will all be needed for it. So then every omis- | 
sion of duty is in its very nature irreparable and || 
irremediable. If in any sense repaired, it can only || 
be by trenching upon some other duty, which in its 
turn must be either omitted or misplaced. 

I would never anes by any exaggeration the | 


| 
| 
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| effect of the picture of human guilt. But I must 
confess that I think it would be impossible to 
| exaggerate in this matter of omissions of duty. We 
are conscious of them, every one of us, both towards 
God and ‘towards man. 
(1) We all of us recognize certain duties as essen- 
tial conditions of a growth in grace. Every one 
|| knows that he ought to secure a certain time, twice 
\| or thrice a day, for-special and earnest communi- 
|| cation with God. Every one knows also that he 
ought every day to read the Word of God, and to 
| pray over it. To attend upon the public worship of 
the church—all on Sunday, and «all who can on 
|| week-days also; to come willingly, and to come 
constantly, and ‘to come expectingly ; to frequent 
| the holy Communion, once a month at ‘the least ; 
| and to take every opportunity given by the ministry 
of the Word, of learning what is the way, and how 
to walk in it: these things are matters of obvious 
duty, and few Christians pretend not to recognize 
them. But even in these things—and most of all 
in the most secret of them—what negligences and 
carelessnesses have we all to mourn over! Where 
is he, who, maintaining anything of a Christian pro- 
fession, could bear to have his closet thrown open to 
the cognizance of a brother? Who has not known 
what it is‘to omit prayer—to slur over prayer—to 
be unable (as we speak), that is, in other words, to 
be powerfully indisposed, so much as to utter that 
prayer for the purpose of which he-has knelt down ? 
Who has not known what it is to rise again from 
prayer, I do not say unrefreshed, but absolutely 
defeated and vanquished in the very utterance ; and 
yet irritated rather than humbled by the bitter 
experience of his own miserable bondage? If these 
things are so in reference to private personal prayer 
—the acknowledged first want and very condition 
of the spiritual life—it.is idle to dwell upon other 
particulars of a like omission; upon intercessory 
| supplications absolutely forgotten and passed by in 
our devotion ; upon thanksgiving for past mercies 
|, entirely left out and set aside; upon self-exami- 
| nation, before, prayer, or on:more special occasions, 
| intermitted for days and months and years ; upon 
meditation, contemplation, and adoration of God 
not even remembered as a duty, felt as a want, or 
| confessed as an omission, The Bible is left shut 
day by day, and the spring of Divine instruction 
| closed and sealed therefore against us. And if read, 
| how read! with how wandering a mind, in how 
| formal a spirit, with how entire an absence of prayer 
| and self-application ! 
| Thus, at the very outset—in the very key and 
| citadel of our being—before we even enter upon 
| questicns of a more public or relative duty—we find 
|, ourselves verily guilty in the first elements of a 
|| Christian’s work below. 
|| (2) Who can wonder if he who thus demeans 
himself towards his God, is neglectful also towards 
his brother? 
Every day God proposes to us, by his Providence 
| and by his inward voice prompting us to use them, 





a certain number of opportunities of active service. 
There are cases of distress brought to our door ; 
there are sorrows and sicknesses known to us, which 
we might alleviate; there are depressed and bur- | 
dened hearts within our homes, which we might aid 
or lighten ; there are letters which might be written 
to friends whom our silence has grieved ; there are 
little offices of attention to our neighbours which 
would certainly give pleasure and might even 
minister a blessing. Who does not know the fer- 
tility of the heart of man in discovering excuses for 
the neglect of each one of these? This day is too 
wet, and that too fine; this occupation is more 
urgent, and that pleasanter; to-day I am busy, 
to-morrow I am indisposed, the third day it is too | 
late ; often I have failed, here I know that I have 
no influence ; this is another’s duty more than mine, | 
and that has no claim whatever won any one. 
Thus, in a thousand forms, there is the same inge- 
nuity in procrastinating good, and each night we lie | 
down with a load of omitted duties, which at once | 
indisposes us for prayer, and hardens us against a | 
vigorous and effectual reformation. 

How do we envy those whose duties are marked 
out for them by the hour, and who are punished at 
once for any dereliction! Happy the child whose 
lessons are still set to him, and the servant whose 
work must betray itself if it be neglected! But 
with a large part of mankind duty is for the most 
part both imperative and yet optional: many a day 
may go by, before man cries out against our indolence ; 
and yet not a day passes without carrying in its 
account to God, and adding to our store of sins 
committed a heavy surplus of omitted duties, 

The repentance and forgiveness which a Christian 
daily needs is at least a repentance for good left 
undone, and a forgiveness for opportunities disre- | 
garded and passed by. ‘The feet which ueed to: be 
washed from contact with the world, need also to 
be washed from the defilement of selfish neglects | 
and culpable indolences. 


Two cautions are ‘suggested by the topic now | 
before us. 
1. Mistrust not the great cleansing. ‘‘ He that 
is-washed”’—he who hath once been truly cleansed | 
from guilt by faith in Christ— “is clean every | 
whit.” Christ does not mock us with shadowy | 
promises, with illusive hopes. ‘‘ Verily, verily I | 
say unto you, he that heareth my word, and 
believeth on Him that sent me, hath everlasting 

is passed from death unto life.” That 
is the promise. ‘‘Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” Do you then 
believe, with all your heart, in Him who died for 
your sins and rose again for your justification? 
If.so, and if you have truly come to Him, with | 
your sins to be put away, and with your life to be 
transfigured, you are one of His Church and ot 
His people, and you must honour Him by h ping 
and resting in His power and Ifis will to sav 
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Many men misplace altogether the doctrine of 
the daily need. Finding themselves sorely tried 
and worn with the struggle agaiust evil; finding 
the world too strong for them in its daily contact, 
and the flesh too strong for them in its perpetual 
shrinking from duty; they go on to mistrust al- 
together the reality of the work of grace; they 
ask the old question, ‘‘If it be so, why am I thus?” 
and turn that which should be for their reproof 
into an occasion of indolent misgiving and un- 
grateful mistrust. The experience of daily short- 
comings is no proof, in itself, of being disregarded, 
deserted, or disowned. He who would daily 
‘‘wash his feet” must not mistrust the one great 
cleansing. 

2. On the other hand, there is need of this per- 
petual recurrence to the fountain of grace. These 
daily shortcomings, these daily omissions, these 
daily contaminations and contacts with the world, 
do make repentance and forgiveness the daily need 
of the Christian. If a man so trusts in the one 
original cleansing, as to neglect these, he has cause 
to tremble as to the efficacy even of that. Ifa 
man allows a cloud of negligence and inconsistency, 
of carelessness and presumption, to rise and thicken 
unheeded between himself and God; if he says, 
or lives as if he said, ‘‘ Once safe, safe for ever— 
once a Christian, always a Christian—the work 
begun will finish itself, in spite of all hindrances, 
all impediments, all sins ;”—for him, it must be 
feared, the laver of regeneration itself is losing its 
virtue ; not the feet only, but the hands and the 
head, are gradually forfeiting the grace of the 
espousals ; and sooner than he thinks those awful 
words may be verified in him, ‘‘If we sin wilfully 


| after we have receivéd the knowledge of the truth, 


there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a 
certain fearful looking for of judgment, and fiery 
indignation which shall devour the adversaries.” 
He that hath been washed needeth still every day 
at least to wash his feet. 

** Needeth ”—and is able too! 

There is a fountain, says the prophet, opened 
once, open still, to the house of David, for sin 
and for uncleanness. If the imposing ceremonies 


of the great day of expiation typified (as the Epistle 
to the Hebrews teaches us) the one great sin-bearing 
of Calvary; so did the continual offering, day by 





day, throughout Israel’s generations, of the morn- 
ing and evening sacrifice, speak by a sacrament no 
less significant of the daily repentance and the 
daily forgiveness of the redeemed. O, my friends, 
where should we be, and what, without a Divine 


patience as long-suffering as the Divine sacrifice is | 
all-sufficient? We may come, night by night, to | 


an ever accessible mercy-seat, and tell out with 
freedom of confession the sins and the trespasses, 
the shortcomings and the backslidings, of the day 


[Edited | 





that is past. And we may come, morning by morn- || 


ing, to an ever accessible throne of grace, to confess 
a weakness absolutely inconceivable, both in doing 
and in resisting—without one fear of being up- 
braided with past failures, or even with the dis- 
appointment of past prayers through an infirmity 
and a perverseness all our own. These things are 


the inheritance, the second birthright, of the | 


Christian: God gives us grace never to forget, 
never to despise, never to sin them away ! 


The thought which I would desire to remain | 
with you is, The blessedness of a true repentance. | 


When once repentance is apprehended as indeed 


the gift of God; when once it is felt to be the cure of 


a fatal disease, the inspiration of a new life, the 
mind that alone can enter and that can alone enjoy 


heaven ; then all that before may be repulsive in | 


it—its negative aspect—its shame and its sorrow, 
its self-accusings and self-condemnings—pass and 
are forgotten, in the thought of its present health 
and its future blessing. Repentance is reality; 
repentance is restoration ; repentance is peace with 
God; repentance is quietness and unity within. 
And wherever it is, there is forgiveness. They 
are but two sides of one blessed truth, two aspects 
of one glorious revelation. Forgiveness without 
repentance would be a mockery ; repentance with- 
out forgiveness is a contradiction in terms. Let 
us pray for that illumination from above, which, 
showing us to ourselves as we are, shows God also 


to us as He is, and draws us, by a compulsion as | 


strong as it is gentle, from all that is low and base 


and vile to Him who is at once Almighty, All-holy, | 


and All-loving. True repentance is, ‘‘I have seen 
God :” true forgiveness is when I can add the 
words, ‘in the face of Jesus Christ.” 
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“Tf thou would’st truly, nobly live, 


Give,—ever give.” 
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“BLESSED TO GIVE.” 


Tue kingly sun gives forth his rays ; 

Asks no return ; demands no praise ; 

But wraps us in strong arms of life, 

And says distinct through human strife, 

“Tf thou wouldst truly, nobly live, 
Give,—ever give.” 


The rustic flower, upspringing bright, 
And answering back that regal light, 
Fills all the air with fragrant breath, 
And writes iu myriad_hues beneath, 
“* Tf thou wouldst gaily. gladly live, 
Give,—ever give.” 


The merchant-rain, whici. carries on 
Rich commerce ’twixt the carth and sun ; 
The autumn mist ; the springtide shower ; 





All whisper soft to seed and flower, 
** We know no other life to live 
But this,—we give.” 


Suggestive warnings crowd the earth ; 
Glad sounds of labour, songs of mirth, 
From creatures both of field and air ; 
Who, whilst they take their rightful share, 
Still truly chant, ‘‘ We chiefly live 

To give, —to give.” 


Oh man, the gem and crown of all, 
Take thou this lesson. Heed the call 
Of these less-gifted creatures near ;— 
The rather, —that Christ’s voice most dear 
Once said, whilst here He deign’d to live, 
** Blessed to give.” 
¥. E. WILSON, 





OUT OF HARNESS. 


BY THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


IV.—THE STREETS OF PARIS. 


In the spring of 1827, we saw the Carnival at 
|| Paris. Its scenes of fun, feasting, dancing, and 
|| delirious merriment usher in Lent, or the Caréme, 
|| as it is called in France; when, to commemorate 
| the forty days which our Lord spent in the wilder- 
| ness, ‘‘ being an hungered,” every pious Catholic is 
|| Supposed to live on fish and soupe maigre, —not that 
the rules of the Church on abstaining from the use 
of flesh are nowadays generally observed. Even 
at Quimper, the capital of the department of Finis- 
terre, which is one of the most Popish districts in 
| France, we remarked that the ‘‘ bons catholiques” 
|| were few ; most of the company at the table d’héte 
|| eating as heartily of flesh meat as we heretics did. 
|| Indeed, we might have forgotten Lent altogether, 
|| but that on its one or two last days we had to 
|| content ourselves with fish. This proved no great 
hardship ; the dressing was so excellent, and the 
|| variety so great. Oysters in the shell led the van ; 
|| the second course consisted of mussels, in the shell 
also; then came sardines; then whiting; then 
flounders ; then cod, or what the Scotch people call 
hardfish; then soles; then mullet ; then pike; then 
|| skate ; eels, swimming in oil, bringing up the rear. 
Such is Lent! What a farce! 
| To fortify themselves for this period of morti- 
|| fication to the flesh, the Carnival, of which I was 
|| speaking, is a day devoted to indulgence—eating, 
|| drinking, dancing, making merry, without having, 
|| for they do not even fast now, the excuse of those 
of old who said ‘‘let us eat and drink, for to- 
|| Morrow we die.” One of the amusements of an 





institution which belongs to Roman Catholic coun- | 
tries, and which the Statistiques de la France for | 
1863, at page 30, prove to have a most pernicious 
influence on the morals of the country, consists 
in men and women putting on masks, and walking 
the streets in these, as well as engaging in all the 
fun and follies of the day. While some are con- 
tent with a simple black domino, others dress 
like Turks, or Tartars; some carry enormous 
humps on their backs; others show noses nearly 
a foot long; in short, all manner of odd and 
grotesque forms parade the streets to their own, 
and the public, amusement. I remember one figure 
at the Carnival in 1827, which puzzled the Parisians 
and greatly amused them by its drollery. It was a 
person seated on a donkey—presenting, as it ad- 
vanced, the form, features, and dress of a beautiful 
woman ; but appearing, when it had passed, a man 
as ugly as the other was pretty. It was impossible 
to tell whether a man or a woman bestrode that 
donkey. One face was certainly a mask, but the 
imitation was so clever, that the spectator could 
not discover which was the true and which the 
false face—all the more, that the figure kept con- 
stantly turning from side to side, a sort of repre- 
sentation in one person of ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast.” 
More than the shield of the old legend which in its 
two faces, one of gold and the other of silver, pre- 
sented points of comparison rather than of contrast, 
this figure of the Carnival, in one aspect so attrac- 
tive but in another so ugly, may be taken as a 


| symbol of Paris, France, and the French. They 
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present strong points of contrast. 
the French are very loveable, presenting a character 
and disposition which win our esteem; in others 
they are so much the reverse, that we have been 
| sometimes tempted to wish, lest the contamination 
| of their habits should be carried into society at 
| home, that the sea which rolled between us and 
| them were a gulf impassable. Were we -writing 
for our neighbours across the Channel, it: might be 
our duty to direct attention to what was defective 
in their morals and manners; but:as, apart from 
the meanness of abusing the absent, it will be most 
profitable to ourselves to dwell on those features of 
the French and of their capital which we would do 
well to imitate, I resume the subject of my last 
| paper. 

[ have shown how Paris presented a notable 
and admirable contrast to our own large cities in 
| the absence from its streets of abject poverty and 
| wretchedness. I now proceed'to relate the causes, 
| so far as I could ascertain them, of this very 
| pleasant and happy state of matters. In doing so, 
may I hope to suggest something of practical use- 
fulness to those Christians and philanthropists at 
home who “sigh and ery over the abominations of 
| the land?” 

First. One reason given to us by very intel- 
ligent Frenchmen for less abject poverty and 
wretchedness in their country than in ours was, 
that through the operation of the French law, 
wealth and the comforts of life were more equally 
distributed in France than in Great Britain, That 
my readers may be able te judge for themselves 
what weight there lies in this, let me explain 
the difference between the law of France and that 
| of our country in regard to the disposal of property. 
| In the case of entailed estates—though the law has 
| been modified, and, I will add, mollified of late— 
| the whole landed property with us passes into the 
| hands of the eldest son; and so the other members 
| of the family, who have been reared in luxurious 
habits, and never taught to earn their bread, may be 
left without a penny. An equally unfortunate 
| result follows in all cases where a man whose 
|| wealth lies in land, or heritable estate, dies intes- 
| tate, leaving no will. Now in France the law which 
| approaches to what they call the wdal, in opposition 
to the feudal, system, is quite different. It even 
interferes with what might be reckoned . man’s 
rightful liberty, in.so far as it dictates to him the 
manner in which, to a large extent, be is to dispose 
of his property by will. He may indeed dispose of 
a fourth of it according to his own pleasure; that 
share he may bequeath to. any one member of his 
family in preference to the rest, or even to a 
stranger; but the remainder, the other three- 
fourths, must be equally divided among his chil- 
dren, without distinction of son or daughter, eldest 
or youngest child. Now, whatever may be said for 
| or against this law, its effect is certainly to produce 
amore equal diffusion of property ; and to prevent 
that enormous accumulation of wealth in the hands 


FE sa : a 
In some respects | of a comparatively small number of individuals, 





by the side of which, as if it were its shadow, | 
great poverty is always found. Usually, the one || 
bears a remarkable relation to the other; and just | 
as the brighter the sunlight, the blacker the || 
shadow, so, attempt to explain or remedy it-as you | 
may, the greater the wealth of some in any com- || 
munity, the greater the poverty of others. It || 
seems, to borrow an illustration from the “‘ gentle || 
art,’ to be with men as with fishes; for I have 
observed that in those lochs where the salmo feroz || 
is found, the trouts, though numerous, are usually || 
small; and so it is equally certain, say Frenchmen, || 
that where the law or customs of a country encou- || 
rage large accumulations, rather than the general || 
distribution, of property, great poverty will always || 
be found. In France, wealth is more equally dis- || 
tributed than in Great Britain, and therefore, they || 
say, there is much less, either in appearance or || 
reality, of abject misery and wretchedness with || 
them than with ourselves. | 
Second. The remarkable appearance of decency | 
and comfort presented by the humblest classes in | 
Paris as compared with the same class among our- | 
selves, is in my opinion, and that of most intelligent 
Frenchmen, to be chiefly attributed to the greater |} 
sobriety of the French people. Looking to Ireland, || 
to the Roman Catholic cantons of Switzerland, to 
the swarms of mendicants that infest the streets of || 
Naples and Rome, or here to Quimper, the capital, | 
as I have said, of the most Poplsh department of |, 
France, where beggars, thick as blackberries, are | 
squatting in rows at the doors of the cathedral, and 
hunting one through the streets, it would appear |) 
that rags and Romanism, Popery and pauperism go 
together. But the connection between drinking and 
destitution is more certain still; and to the com- 
parative absence of the first, we are to attribute the | 
comparative absence of the second in the streets of || 
Paris. The fortnight we spent there on our way to || 
Brittany often found us in the poorer,parts of the || 
city ; yet there, save in three cases, we never saw || 
man or woman under the influence of drink—a 
happy state of matters, and one which exactly cor- 
responds with all my former observations of a city 
which I have repeatedly visited, and where I once 
spent five or six months of my student life. In the 
heat of their opposition to the bill by which Mr. 
Gladstone (much to his honour) sought, ‘among 
other reasons for its introduction, to change the 
habits of our country from potations of fiery spirits 
to the use of light French wines, some of my asso- 
ciates in the Total Abstinence cause seemed to || 
think that I had, on former occasions, painted a to0 | 
glowing picture of the sobriety of Paris and of the 
French. I was therefore the more careful at this 
visit to observe the true state of matters; and I 
repeat the statement, that with the exception 
mentioned, and that also, perhaps, of some young 
conscripts on a balloting day at the Hotel de 
Ville, in the whole fortnight we spent in Paris, 
we, though often passing through the poorest % 
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| much less extent among the French poor and work- 
|| ing classes than among our own. Other vices, 
| concealed under the mask of virtues, may impose 


|. stition for devotion ; falsehood for truth ; and the 
|| grossest licentiousness, shining with French polish, 


| neither gens-d’arme, nor sergent de ville, nor police- 


|| the habits and homes of the poorer classes. While 


| and utter wretchedness which, in happy contrast 


| man is seldom seen ; and a drunken woman, almost 


|.our lapsed aud degraded clauses, among whom I 
|| have spent years of labour, I am certain that 


| with me and others the total abstinence cause, 


| axe to the root of this enormous evil; and for that 
| end to use all such means as wisdom dictates, 
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well as finest parts of the city, never saw more | 
than three persons drunk. The vice of drunken- | 
ness, besides many other vices, is, no doubt, to be | 
found in Paris, still the fact of its being so seldom 


seen in her streets demonstrates that it exists to a 


on us—hypocrisy passing itself off for piety ; super- 


for gallantry and politeness. The strictness of 
police laws may preserve the streets from the 
obtrusive appearance of other forms of vice, but 


men, whether armed with the French sword or the 
English biton, can make a drunk man articulate, 
or walk, or look so as to pass for a total abstainer. 
Drunkenvess is like the ointment in the right hand 
which bewrayeth itself ; and in the case of a com- 
munity where it does not make much appearance, 
we are entitled to infer that it has not much exist- 
ence. But not content with my own observations 
and the conclusions to which they led, I made this 
matier one of special inquiry in conversing with 
city missionaries, and others well acquainted with 


freely and frankly acknowledging their irreligion 
and ungodliness, and such habits of vice as they 
were addicted to, they all bore testimony to their 
comparative sobriety ; and to that virtue, chiefly, 
they attributed the absence of that abject poverty 


with our cities, characterises the streets of Paris. 
I give the very words of one with whom I passed 
afew pleasant hours in visiting the families of his 
district—some being converts to Protestantism, 
others still, at least in name, Roman Catholics— 
Monsieur Durro said: ‘“‘Save among the chiffon- 
niers,” the most degraded class in Paris, ‘‘a drunken 


never.” 
From my knowledge of the state. and habits of 


the theory of the French is correct. Drinking 
habits are the curse of our people; aud whether 
Christians and philanthropists at home are, or are 
not, prepared, with the view of saving men and 
women both for this world and the next, to join 


surely religion and humanity call them to lay the 


and conscience approves. How drunkenness emas- 
culates our power as well as disgraces our charac- 
ter, was oddly yet.pithily expressed by the French, 
man, who said that he thanked God that we Anglo- 
Saxons were a drunken race; for, said he, had it 
been otherwise, you would have conquered the 
world. 


Third. It were injustice to the Frenchwoman not 


to state that to her is due a considerable measure 
of that absence of wretchedness and poverty which 
characterises the streets of Paris. Call her, if you 
choose, and as some do, frivolous, or as others, de- 
ceitful, she has a taste and sense of propriety which | 
would make her ashamed to show herself with:an | 
unwashed face, or send forth her husband or 
children with a rag on their backs or a hole | 
in their dress. In Paris and elsewhere you may || 
see people with mended, but none with ragged’ | 
clothes ; so. that until we came to Brittany, where 
the people are as remarkable for their Popish 
bigotry, and deep drinking, and dreadful swearing, 
as for their antique and picturesque costumes, we 
almost never saw a Frenchwoman with a rag on 
her back or a spot on her face ; and even here, the | 
women, speaking of them generally, as they ply 
the distaff while they tend their cows in the 
field, or walk the roads knitting, or sit at. their 
windows sewing, shew a tidiness that is as re- 
markable as their industry. In fact, for neatness 
of attire, respect for personal appearance both in 
herself and in her family, and habits of industry, the 
Frenchwoman is a pattern to the world. Scarcely 
ever do you find them what the Scotch people call || 
hand-idle ; and slatterus never. The girl who keeps 
a shop is busy with some piece of work when 
customers do not require her attention. .The woman 
who sits by her stall on the open street, with-her 
feet on a box of lighted charcoal to keep them 
warm, is usually sewing or knitting ; and only lifts 
her head from her work to say, when she becomes 
aware of your presence, Que voulez-vous, monsicur ? 
And but yesterday, in walking through the weekly 
market at Quimper, where the Breton women sat 
all tidily attired, with towers and wings of snowy 
linen on their heads, and on a table before them 
the produce of their dairy in curiously carved pats 
and_pillars of first-rate butter, I was greatly struck 
with the spectacle of industry which the scene pre- 
sented. Hardly one not engaged with a customer, 
but was busy with wire or needle—a lively as well 
as pleasant spectacle, for their tongues went as fast 
as their tools. .I have seen in the humble homes of 
our own country how a taste for tidiness and habits 
of industry will. throw over poverty itself -a decent 


appearance ; and characterised as the Frenchwoman || 


is by these, to her may be in some measure attri- || 
buted that happy absence of the appearance of || 
extreme and abject wretchedness which distin- || 
.guishes the streets of Paris. | 

We boast of our superior virtues, but there are | 
minor virtues in regard to which we would do well 
to. take a lesson from France. It is nothing-to the 
purpose to say that the respect which is paid to.the 
personal, outward appearance here, is but the white- 
washing of a sepulchre; the embroidered pall which || 
covers the coffin and corruption. “Whatever immo- | 
rality may lie concealed in France under the appear- 
ance of outward decencv—nor do:I; deny-its. exist- 
ence, althoush, according to the Scotch proverb, 
‘¢ Tl] doers are. ill dreaders,” I believe it has-oiten | 
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been greatly exaggerated—the immorality in France 
is certainly not owing to those habits of industry 
and to that taste for personal decency which emi- 
nently and honourably characterise its women. 
Any way, why should an abhorrence of rags and 
dirt, why should a taste for neat attire, why 
should clean hands and face not be associated with 
the highest Christian virtues? These simple and 
attractive graces are not vice; and so far is the 
absence of them from being a proof of piety, that it 
is a blot on it. The body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost ; and experience proves, as the old divine 
said, that holiness and cleanliness are nearly allied 
—a remark which owes its triteness to its truth. 
Who has not, or may not have observed, that 
chimney-sweeps, colliers, forgemen, glass-blowers, 
and others whose occupation is incompatible with 
personal cleanliness, are apt, unless where God’s 
grace or good training exert a counteracting influ- 
ence, to lose respect for themselves and sink into 
degraded habits. I know that virtue and genuine 
piety may be found under a most ungraceful exte- 
rior, as a pearl in its dark, foul shell; but the gem 
is best set off in a ring of gold. And he is the 
truest friend of virtue who associates, and seeks to 
associate, the graces of religion with those of 
uature. Thus we adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour, and give heed to the Apostle’s warning, 
‘take care that your good be not evil spoken of.” 

Fourth. Not the least important cause of the 
absence of abject poverty and wretchedness in the 
streets of Paris, is to be found in their method of 
managing the affairs of the poor. They have 
nothing that can properly be called a Poor Rate, or 
Poor Law. In France, none are entitled to claim 
relief as a right ; nor, as with us, are the funds which 
go to meet the wants of poverty, either raised by 
compulsory assessment, or distributed by the hands 
of mere officials. What is true of Paris, applies 
equally to the whole kingdom. From the funds of 
the different Departments into which the country 
is divided, Government contributes about half the 
sum required to meet the wants of the poor; the 
other half is raised by the voluntary contributions 
of the people. So the French are not encouraged 
in habits of indolence, and improvidence, and de- 
pendence, by feeling, as our people do, that how- 
ever they may waste their time and money, they 
have a certain fund to fall back on for support, and 
as good a legal right to the gains of other men’s 
industry as a proprietor to the rents of his estate. 
The Poor Law system, as imported very much from 
England, and wrought now in Scotland, is working 
sad havoc on those domestic affections, and that 
self-respect and independence for which our hum- 
blest Scotch people were once distinguished. In 
their unwillingness to become paupers, in the 
shame they felt to eat the bread that was not 
wet with the sweat of their brow, and in the hard- 
ships sons and daughters endured rather than have 
the parents they revered receive a penny from the 
poor fund, our people nobly illustrated the con- 








temptuous adage ef ‘‘ Scotch pride and Scotch 


poverty.” I believe the country, and the poor | 
themselves, would be much happier without a | 


Poor Law. Under its operation the pride which 
ennobled the poverty is gone; and the poverty 


has increased, is increasing, and, unless a remedy | 
is applied, will increase. We regret this, not so | 
much on account of the burdens which indolence | 
imposes on industry, as on account of its degrad- | 
ing and demoralising effect on the character of | 
our people. It is loosening the ties by which God | 


binds parent to child and child to parent, and 
destroying those sacred affections which, next to the 
fear and love of God himself, are the very salt and 
salvation of society. The poor themselves will be 


the heaviest sufferers in the long run; Poor Law | 


Union Workhouses, these great and gloomy prisons, 
are already rising throughout the country to check 
the evils of the existing system—cold and miserable 
refuges for such as in former and better days spent 
the evening of life by the warm fireside of a son 
or daughter, who, revering their grey hairs, and 


tenderly ministering to their wants, supported, as | 
nature dictates and the law of God requires, those | 
in feeble old age, who, in their helpless infancy, had | 


supported them. 

But the most potent element for good in the 
management of the poor, as conducted in Paris, and 
generally throughout France, lies in the manner in 
which the funds are distributed. This is not the 
work of mere paid officials, or of Boards, who 
perhaps consider their duty discharged when they 
have raised the funds by a compulsory taxation, and 
spent them by the hands of their officers. The 
system which is practised in Paris, with such happy 
results, is, in spirit and genius, the same as that 
which, in opposition to a Poor Jaw, was advocated 
by Dr. Chalmers ; and which, sc long as he remained 
in Glasgow as minister in the parish of St. John’s, 
he carried out, with triumphant success, The funds 
applicable to the case of the poor in Paris—as well 
that part which is contributed by the Government, 
as that which is raised by voluntary contributions 
—reach them through the hands of voluntary 
and Christian agents. These, with a kindness and 
philanthropy worthy of the highest praise, devote 
themselves in the wards of hospitals and amid the 
dwellings of the poor, to the alleviation of suffering 
and the supply of want-—to raise the fallen, to 
reclaim the vicious, to heal the sick, to feed the 
hungry, and to clothe the naked. These are the 
Seurs de Charité, or Sisters of Mercy, as they are 
called. They belong to the Roman Catholic Church. 
There are different orders of them, indicated by their 
different dresses—almost all unbecoming, and fitted, 
if not intended, to extirpate any root of vanity re- 
maining in woman’s heart. They wear cross and 
beads ; and are usually, I believe, to employ the 
expression of an Irishwoman, “hot Catholics.” But 
it were a bigotry as blind as Popery itself, not to see 
and honour their merits; and be ready also, within 
certain limits, to follow their laudable example. I 
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have not had an opportunity of seeing how they con- 
ducted themselves in the houses of the poor; but 
when, as an amateur student, I walked the hospitals 
of Paris, I used to admire the motherly kindness of 
these excellent nurses. I abhor Popery as much as 
any man ; but he ought to abhor himself who could 
shut his eyes to the useful labours and estimable 
properties of women, who, though Papists, out of 
love to God and suffering humanity, withdraw 
from the comforts of home and the gaieties of the 
world to spend their days and nights in the presence 
of disease and death; to brave the dangers and 
| endure the horrors of an hospital. It is by the 
| hands of this class that the charitable funds of Paris 
| ane distributed. When a case of want, disease or 
| death occurs and is reported at the Bureau de Bien- 
| faisance of the district or parish, it is committed to 
| one of these women. Off she flies on the wings of 
| mercy. She seeks the moral as well as material 
| good of the poor: she stands by the bed of disease 
| with her own hands to administer medicine; the 
bread she carries to feed the hungry is sweetened 
by her gentle kindness ; she pleads with the drunkard 
on behalf of his wife and starving children ; she stirs 
up the idle to help themselves; ‘‘she separates 
between the clean and unclean”—avoiding the 
abuses of indiscriminate charity, refusing allowances 
that would go to the drinking-shop, and aiding the 
modest, virtuous poverty which our system often 
leaves to suffering and cold neglect. No doubt these 
women are not faultless. To some considerable 
extent their narrow creed bounds and restrains their 
sympathies. Instances are not rare in which they 
seek to make the charity which they distribute a 
means of promoting the interests of the Roman 
Catholic Church ; and those of the Reformed Faith 
do not complain without reason that the poor 
Protestant does not always receive fair dealing at 
the hands of the Sisters of Charity. Still, those 
who made this complaint to me, freely acknow- 
ledged that to the kind, considerate, and discrimi- 
nating labours of these women Paris owed not a 
little of that absence of squalid, ragged, abject 
wretchedness which fills some of the streets of our 
large cities with spectacles of pity and of horror. 

In the noble dome of St. Peter’s, in the beautiful 
towers of Cologne, in the matchless spire of Stras- 
burg, in the exquisite tracery of St. Ouen, we find 
the sublime and graceful in connection with Roman 
Catholic worship. We admire—we do more—we 
imitate them; and if it is right to take a lesson 
in architecture from Popish countries, it is better 
still to copy any good example which they may set 
us in redressing the wrongs and relieving the suf- 
ferings of the poor. 

The principle so happily illustrated in Paris, is not 
one which belongs to the Church of Rome, but to the 
Church of Christ. Before either pope or Popery, 
Jesus Christ, in that wondrous scene where, girt 
With a towel and falling on bended kuee, He washed 
his disciples’ feet, taught his people to perform acts 
of personal kindness, and stoop to the lowliest 
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offices of brotherly love and Christian charity. And 
God had, long before that, thundered out these great 
words loud over the heads of those who observed 
the offices of religion, but neglected the claims of 
charity—‘‘ Is it such a fast that I have chosen? a 
day for a man to afflict his soul? is it to bow down 
his head as a bulrush, and to spread sackcloth and 
ashes under him? wilt thou call this a fast and an 
acceptable day to the Lord? Is not this the fast 
that I have chosen? is it not to deal thy bread to 
the hungry, and that thou bring the poor that are 
cast out to thy house? when thou seest the naked, 
that thou cover him, and that thou hide not thyself 
from thine own flesh.” 

Why should our churches at home leave the poor 
to the care of mere officials? I know some indeed 
charged with this duty who discharge it in a Christ- 
like spirit ; and though they wear no peculiar garb, 
nor belong to any organised system oi sisterhood, 
we have thousands of women 6f all ranks, and 
belonging to all churches, who descend into the 
lowest abodes of poverty, and without any form or 
vows devote their lives to the glory of God and 
the good of humanity. But why should not these 
agents be multiplied a thousand-fold ; and without 
introducing any orders of sisterhood, why should 
not our Protestant churches lay aside their preju- 
dices and wretched jealousies to co-operate in some 
well-organised and happy scheme which would afford 
to tens and hundreds of thousands of Christian 
women a field for their love and labours, not less 
profitable to themselves than to the poor? Divided 
with skill, distributed by kindly hands, acoompa- 
nied by a sympathy that would soften the hearts, 
and smiles that would lighten the homes, and 
counsels that would improve the habits of the poor, 
such charity would change the face of society, and 
make good these noble words :— 

The quality of Mercy is not strain’d ; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from Heaven 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice blessed; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes; 
Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown ; 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But Mercy is above this sceptred sway, 

It is an attribute of God himself. 

In addition to their cleanliness and the absence 
of poverty, the streets of Paris are remarkable for 
the absence of the appearance of vice. It is not 
there as with us, where, to the offence of modesty 
and the corruption of morals, vice parades our 
streets; and obtrudes herself as openly on the public 
eye as if the occupation of those who are at once 
her tools, slaves, and victims were as respectable 
as it is infamous. As if we indicated an inten- 
tion to lay rash hands on our country’s ark, some 
people cry out, What, would you meddle with the 
liberty of the subject? The liberty of the subject ! 
Personal, political, ecclesiastical liberty is worth 
all the blood that has been shed for it ; but we are 
sick of hearing the name of liberty applied to such 
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a matter. When the state of our streets is such 


| that watchful parents are in many cases afraid to 
| send out their children, or servants, on honest 


business of an evening, the magistrate has ceased 


| to be ‘‘a terror to evil doers and a praise and pro- 


tection'to those that do well.” Insuch circumstances 


| —and they are ours—the liberty that virtue should 


cnjoy is sacrificed to the license of vice. Now the 


|| difference, and a very important one it is, between 
|| Paris on the one hand and our large towns on the 


other, lies here, that there people have to seek vice, 


| while with us vice is allowed to seek them. To copy 


the French in giving a quasi-legal sanction to licen- 
tiousness in order to ameliorate or restrain its evils, 
is a measure to which I hope our country will never 
consent. The decency of our streets may be secured 
without any such means. Ninety-nine out of every 
hundred of those who live on the wages of iniquity 
are as well known to the police as the ‘‘ habit and 
repute” thieves of the town; and the fear that any 
respectable woman might be cleared off the street is 
a mere bugbear—as worthless as would have been 


| the objection to the law against vagrancy, that 


| honest men might be taken up for rogues. 


We 


| denounce the French for such police regulations as 
| seem to grant a legal recognition to vice, and at the 


| legalised.. This is surely absurd. 


same time. allow it more freedom than if it were 
It is as if those 


| who altogether objected to Government licensing 
| the sale of spirits were to consent that any man 


| morals of his neighbourhood. 
| as decent. 


| morals not better, but worse, than ourselves. 
|| mitting that, surely their inferior morality is as 


should have the right to open a drinking shop at 
his own pleasure, to the detriment of the peace and 
I ask people at home 
to look on ‘the streets of Paris, and make their own 
And it is, in the first place, no answer 
to say that the French after all are in point of 
Ad- 


little owing to the greater decency of their streets 
as to the greater sobriety of their people—even as 


| our superior virtues are as little due to the greater 
| indecency of ours as to the greater drunkenness of 


| our people. 


Not to these but to our religious ad- 
vantages and purer faith, to our Bibles and Sab- 


| baths, we owe the superiority which we claim; and 
| which I do not deny. Nor, in the second. place, 





are we to be silenced by the cry, Acts of parlia- 
ment, magistrates and policemen, cannot make men 
moral or religious! What cry so silly and sense- 
less? Who says, or ever said, they could? But 
these-agencies, like flood dykes, can restrain the 
overflowings of vice; they can take stumbling- 
blocks out of the way; they can protect the un- 
wary from her snares ; and by making and executing 
laws in the spirit of the prayer ‘‘lead us not into 
temptation,” they can do much to rear up, in a vir- 
tuous and vigorous people, what, more than standing 
armies or iron navies, will prove our abiding glory 
and sure defence. 

In connection with this matter, I deem it a public 
and sacred duty to correct certain mis-statements 
which some have rashly made and others have 





eagerly seized on to point their sneers at religion, 
and blacken the character of our country—espe- 
cially the northern section of the island. With-her 
famous religious struggles, the severer discipline of 
her churches, and more strict views of Sabbath 
observance, poor Scotland has always formed a 
favourite subject of attack with free-thinkers-and 
loose livers. If they catch, or fancy they catch 
her tripping, her shame seems to afford them 
(some being her own children) a sort of fiendish 
gratification ; like Indian savages round their victim, 
they dance with joy; they tell it in Gath and 
publish it in the streets of Askelon. Statements 
touching the number of illegitimate births in Eng- 
land, but especially in Scotland, are constantly 
cast in our teeth by foreigners; and ‘given on the 
authority of writers at home, these furnish infi- 
dels with an argument against Christianity, and 
Papists with sneers at Protestantism. See, says the 
libertine or worldling, all that comes of your 
bibles and Sabbaths, your revivals and religious 
meetings, your preachings and prayers! A set of 
Pharisees! read these statements from the hands 
of your own countrymen, and blush for shame ; you 
are no better, but worse than us. 

We deny this. In the first place, those who tra- 
duce our character, either conceal, or are ignorant 
of, the fact that there is an enormous amount of 
immorality abroad which is not disclosed by sta- 
tistics—an immorality, happily, all but unknown in 
our own country, which springs from conjugal infi- 
delity'; and that, again, in part at least, from what 
is equally notorious, this namely, that marriage 
abroad is much less commonly an affair of the heart 
than of pecuniary and other considerations. I knew 
a man who, on informing a friend of his purpose of 
marriage, and being asked, who are you to be married 
to?—replied, to 5600/.! and I have found one uniform, 
concurrent testimony to the fact, that it is in this 
spirit that a large number of marriages in France 
are formed. ‘This, as it needs no wit to divine, re- 
sults, and must result, in social evils which, though 
they may reduce society to a mass of festering cor- 
ruption, do not figure in tables of statistics. Many 
things, indeed, are to be taken into consideration 
before these can be regarded as a fair, sure test 
of the comparative morality of different peoples. 
Bad as our tables of illegitimacy are, much as 
they are to be deplored, and loudly as they call on 
pastors and parents, masters and guardians, to do 
their utmost to check our social evils, if they who 
make so much against us out of them told us all 
the truth about the Continent, our morality would 
appear vastly superior to that of France, or Italy, 
or any other Popish or semi-infidel country. There 
are other and even surer tests of morality than 
statistical tables. Besides being imperfect in their 
details, they often leave concealed evils more hor- 
rible than any which they reveal. What conelu- 
sions are to be drawn from the house-sign which 
meets you everywhere in the streets of Paris, and 
of other towns in France, Sage-femme qui prend des 
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| considered. as doing that which is either safe or 


| respectable, who ventures out into the street in 
| broad day-light without having, in a servant or 


|| mother or brother or father, a guardiax and pro- 


| tector at her side? 

















But if people will go to statistics, to statistics 
let them go. I have gone over the Government 


|| Returns for France in the Statistiques de la France, 
|| Mouvement de la Population, pendant les Années 


1858, 1859, ef 1860, dewaitme Série, tome xi. There 


| are details in that volume with which, God be 
|| thanked, we have nothing corresponding. But with- 
out entering on these, let me keep to the matter 


in hand. Well, let us take Paris the capital of 
France, and Quimper, the chief town of the depart- 
ment of Finisterre. I do not need to inform the 
most ignorant of my readers, that neither London 
the capital of England, nor Edinburgh the capital 
of Scotland; nor even Aberdeen the chief town of 
the county of that name, and the worst according 
to statistics in Scotland, present anything like this 


|| state of morals, 


Births Legitimate. Births Illegitimate. 
In 1858, in Paris ., 25,694 11,757 
“ in Quimper 271 = oe 123 


| which makes nearly one-third of the whole number 


born in these cities illegitimate. * 

Admitting that there are circumstances which, 
if taken into account, would to some extent modify 
our judgment on the immoral character of Paris, 


|| Lyons, and Quimper, more than enough remains 


even on the ground of statistics to silence the 


| tongues which have sought’ to wound our religion 


|| through the sides of our country. 


Now, in regard: especially to Seotland, which, 


| though one in faith with England, yet holding 
|| stricter; if not sterner, views on some matters of 








Sabbath observance and practical piety, is a stock 
subject with Roman Catholics, and infidels—covert 
and open, foreign and domestic. With what an air 
of triumph have appeals: been made to the Govern- 
ment Tables of Statistics, to show that the num- 
ber of illegitimate births is greater on the north 
than on the south side-of the Tweed. Look at 
these Tables, men have said, and be done with 
your northern gabble about Sabbaths, sermons, 


|| revivals, and the points or principles: of your 


endless Church controversies! Well, though we 


| have never hesitated to lay open the sores of our 
| country for the- purpose of healing them, we were 
happy to have something to say in answer to that 





* I have also obtained the official return for Lyons 

which, standing thus, is only a shade better: 
Births Legitimate. Births Megitimate. 
In1862 .. .. = 44, je 655 

Instead of every third or fourth, in London it is only 
every twenty-fourth (the statistics are, however, not 
Perfectly accurate) ; in Edinburgh and Leith only every 
twelfth; in Greenock only eve twentieth ; and even in 
Aberdeen only every sixth child which is illegitimate. 





as proving this, as establishing. the fact beyond 
all doubt or controversy, that the counties in Scot- 
land, such as Sutherland and. Ross-shire, most dis- 
tinguished for their high Protestant principles and 
strict observance of the Lord’s Day, were the very 
counties most distinguished for a low rate of ille- 
gitimate births—in other words, for their high 
morality. From that notable circumstance, as well 
as from other things, we felt sure that there lurked 
some great error in the official Tables, or in the con- 
clusions that were drawu from them; and though 
we have no wish, but the contrary, to disparage Eng- 
land, there is no generous. Englishman’ but will 
sympathise with us in feeling happy that the error 
is at length detected and acknowledged ; and that 
Scotland can be no longer:a stock subject with men 
who seem to like nothing so much as to have a hit 
at religion, and expose the failings of its professors. 

Justice requires that the true state of the case 
should be known. It is seen in the following 
extracts from the Census of Scotland for 1861, pub- 
lished in March of this year. 

‘Table XX VII. Number of unmarried women 
who annually put themselves in the way of be- 
coming mothers, and their proportion to the total 
unmarried women, from 15 to 45 years of age :— 
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‘* Report, pages xxxix. and xl. 

‘*The registration of the illegitimate births is se || 
imperfect in England that it is not fair to compare 
the above facts relative to the unmarried women || 
of Seotland with those-of England, if we adhered 
to the official number of illegitimate births as pub- 
lished in the Registrar-General’s Reports. By his-|| 
own acknowledgment before a committee of the || 
House of Commons in the Irish Registration Bills 
in 1861, that officer admitted that ‘the Registras 
tion of births in England ‘is defective ; that we lose || 
20,000 births a year in England, and the chief: part 
that escapes us are the births of illegitimates-in 
towns.’ As the Census-Commissioners-of Hngland 
for 1861, however; in their- Report which appeared 
as this sheet was passing through’ the press; on 
much surer data, state that 369,489 children in ten 
years, or 36,950 annually, are left unregistered, 
and although the probability is that by far the 
largest number of these is illegitimate, it is-doing 
no injustice to England to assume that 20,000 at 
all events of those whose births escapes registration 
are illegitimate, theaccompanying Tables are accord- 
ingly drawn up on that assumption, &c. 

‘‘As 355 married women between the ages of 
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fifteen and forty-five are however annually required 
in England to produce 100 legitimate children, and 
the unmarried women of that country may be sup- 
posed to produce children in the same proportion, 
according to the official or uncorrected numbers 6°9 
per cent., or one in every 14°4 of the unmarried 
women in England annually put themselves in the 
way of becoming mothers. Where the proper cor- 
rection, however, is made for the illegitimate births 
which escape registration, it appears that 227,757 
unmarried women, being exactly 10 per cent., or 
one in every nine unmarried women in England 
between the ages of fifteen and forty-five annually 
put themselves in the way of becoming mothers, 
being a much larger proportion than in Scotland.” 

I add nothing by way of comment to these ex- 
tracts. They speak for themselves; and should 
cover with confusion those who have been in the 
habit of aspersing the social manners and religious 
views of Scotland. Let me only express a hope 
that those who have propagated the scandal which 





these Tables disprove, will, though it can no longer 
supply them with a weapon of attack on Scottish 
Sabbaths and Scottish strictness, be brave and 
honest enough to give to the refutation a circula- 
tion as wide as they have given to the charge. Any 
way, it is satisfactory to feel that our island, the 
home of freedom and asylum of the oppressed, 
whether regard be had to its southern or northern 
division, can lift up an unblushing forehead in the 
face of the nations of Europe. Secure from revolu- 
tions which have shaken their thrones and inflicted 
on their countries all the crimes and cruelties of 
war, she stands calm and secure on the broad and 
solid foundation of a superior morality and a truer 
faith : and in her unparalleled dominion, extensive 
commerce, unrivalled energy, fullest liberty, the 
honour of her name, the plenty which fills her cup, 
the peace which blesses and the bravery which 
guards her saores, she presents the grandest ex- 
aaple the world ever saw of the truth— 
‘* RIGHTEOUSNESS EXALTETH A NATION.” 








AFFINITY OF 


A sciENCcE, or a philosophical system, is con- 
structed by a triple process,—collection, connection, 


facts; connection brings together those which are 
related to each other ; generalisation obtains common 
elements, or principles, which lead to the discovery 
of laws. This last part of the process is usually the 
work of a master-mind, highly endowed with the 
faculty of abstraction. The two former constitute 
the province of ordinary observers. These clear 
the ground, and prepare materials for the skilful 
generaliser. If the lower labourers presume at all 
to make inferences, these are seldom worthy of a 
higher name than speculation ; yet their specula- 
tions have, in not a few instances, assisted the 
nobler artist in attaining his result, which is— 
discovery. 

In offering some observations on the Senses I shall 
hardly advance even to speculation. I shall bring 
together and compare certain of their phenomena, 
attempting little more in the way of inference than 
the establishment of that relation among them which 
I call affinity. 

My subject is physiological and psychological. 
Physiology, the science of man’s material nature, 
and Psychology, the science of his spiritual nature, 
are connected together by the Senses. With them 
Physiology ends, and Psychology begins. Their 
phenomena are the highest of our. animal organisa- 
tion ; and, while they are functionaries of the most 
elementary action of the mind, they are necessary to 
the development of our mental constitution, 

The first relation to be noticed among the senses 
is one of classification, and gradation. Smell, taste, 
and touch, are lower senses than sight and hearing ; 


| lower, because less closely related to the soul, less || 
| subservient to intellectual purposes. All the senses 
generalisation. Collection, or induction, accumulates | 


| they are called by Chaucer and Shakspeare the jive 





prehension, the names of colours and of musical 


THE SENSES. 


are, however, though unequally, connected with 
the thinking faculty, as adits of knowledge—hence 


wits. 

Then they differ among themselves individually, 
in their range of objects and action. The range of 
sight is greater than that of hearing, of hearing than 
smell, of smell than touch, of touch than taste. The 
objects of sight are more numerous than those of 
any other sense, and its field of action infinitely 
more extensive. We can see a great deal farther 
than we can hear. We can hear at a greater distance 
than we can smell. We can smefl an object at some 
distance ; we touch or feel only what is in actual 
contact with the body. The sense of feeling is ex- 
cited by touch in every part of the body; but that 
of taste only by the contact of the sapid body with 
the surface of the tongue. 

Again, the nomenclature of the senses indicates 
degrees of excellence and value. That of sight is 
almost perfect, having its origin in the prismatic 
colours, and elementary geometrical figures. By 
aid of the terms which distinguish colours and forms, 
we can describe a visible object so as to give one 
who has not seen it an accurate idea of its appear- 
ance. 

The nomenclature of the ear ‘is not so precise, but 
yet we are able, by means of musical notation, to 
convey to the mind very distinct and adequate 
notions of a large class of sounds, or so to represent 
them that they may be accurately produced from 
the representations made. Indeed, to common ap- 
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sounds are signs of abstractions quite independent 
of any particular objects which excite the sensations. 
It is very different with smells, and tastes, and the 
affections of touch or feeling. These can only be 
described, except in the most general terms, by 
reference to special objects, or actions, which excite 
them. You can present to a person’s mind nearly 
the exact image of the colour or shape of an un- 
known flower or fruit, without calling up the image 
of any known object of the kind. But you can give 
him no accurate idea of the smell of the flower, 
or the taste of the fruit, except by comparing it 
with the smell of some particular flower, or the 
taste of some particular fruit, with which he is 
acquainted, It is the same with pleasurable and 
painful sensations due to touch and feeling. 

These differential relations having been observed, 
I now ask attention to facts strictly indicative of 
affinity. Beginning with the lower senses—smell, 
touch, and taste, it will be at once admitted that a 
real affinity exists among them. Taste is dependent 
upon touch. The organ of taste must touch the 
sapid body in order to exert its appropriate action ; 
(or, rather, to convey to the brain its appropriate 
sensation). The sensation of taste is however ex- 
citable, though imperfectly, by smell; and it is 
certain that the operation of the gustatory organ is 
greatly affected by impeding that of the olfactory. 
If you stop your nostrils and bite a stick of 
cinnamon, it will taste like a chip of deal. Hence 
our nurses, to whom most of us are indebted for 
much of our philosophy, used to pinch our noses 
when they gave us our physic. The sense of taste 
has, indeed, been described as a compound of smell 
and touch. 

A correspondence between the sense of hearing 
and that of feeling may be noticed in the fact that 
certain sounds, to use a common expression, ‘“‘set 
the teeth on edge,” and herein also produce an 
effect which the same words sometimes ascribe to 
taste. And there are instances of noises causing 
painful or uncomfortable sensations, not in the 
organ of hearing by the intensity of the sound, but 
in other parts of the system by its character 
(“‘ Merchant of Venice,’”’ Act iv. Scene i.). 

The close analogy between light and sound is 
familiar to the merest novices in physical science. 
Both are propagated by undulations of elastic media. 
Both produce their effects upon the mind by vibra- 
tions corresponding to these undulations, and 
excited by them in the organs of sense. Light 
varies in colour, or excites in the mind the idea of 
different colours, according to the frequency of the 
impulses made on the optic membrane and nerve, in 
a given time, by the ethereal molecules next in con- 
tact with it. So sounds vary in pitch, or note, 
according to the frequency of the aérial pulses 
which excite corresponding vibrations on the audi- 
tory nerve. The intensity, or brightness, of light is 
determined by the amplitude or extent of the 
oscillations of the ethereal molecules which affect 


the eye. So the loudness of sound is determined by 
V—43 

















the amplitude of the oscillations of aérial particles 
which affect the ear. It is not surprising, therefore, 
rather it is to be expected @ priori, that the mind 
should be conscious of an affinity between its per- 
ceptions of light and sound. 

The reflection of sound from plane and spherical 
surfaces obeys the same laws as the reflection of 
light. Sounds can be gathered into a focus, or 
made to diverge from it, as well as rays of light. 
This is illustrated in the parabolic sounding-board, 
which not only sends forth the preacher’s voice to 
all parts of a church, but collects from all parts, 
and brings to his ear, if placed in the focus, the 
whispered criticisms on his sermon. 

Sound is also, like light, capable of refraction ; 
and that, according to the same geometrical laws. 
This has been proved by experiments made by 
striking bells under water, and observing the effects 
of sound passing from out of a denser into a rarer 
medium. Immediately above the bell the sound 
was well heard ; but the intensity of the sound thus 
propagated from water into air diminished rapidly 
as the observer removed from the point vertically 
above its origin, until, at the distance of two or 
three hundred yards, it ceased to be heard at all, 
although under water it could be heard at a distance 
of nine miles. 

It appears, then, that the wave of sound pro- 
ceeding from the struck bell, when arriving at the 
surface of the water at a certain very acute angle, 
ceased to penetrate the surface, and never passed 
into the air; undergoing, in fact, total reflection 
from the surface, precisely in the same way in 
which the wave of light proceeding from water into 
air is, at a certain obliquity of incidence, no longer 
refracted, but totally reflected, as may be seen by 
holding a tumbler of water obliquely just above the 
level of the eye, when no external objects will be 
seen through the surface, but an object immersed 
in the water will be brilliantly reflected from the 
surface as from a silvered mirror. 

It was also ascertained, during the course of the 
same experiments, which were conducted with great 
ingenuity by M. Colladon on the Lake of Geneva, 
that interposed obstacles in water created an acoustic 
shadow. Sounds in air appear to spread freely round 
a corner; but not so in water; for when a wall 
projecting into the lake intervened between the 
bell and the observer, a very remarkable diminution 
of intensity in the sound was perceived, when com- 
pared with that heard at a point very near the 
former but within reach of direct communication 
with the bell, or, so to speak, out of the acoustic 
shadow of the wall. 

Sir J. Herschel in his ‘‘ Treatise on Sound,” 
notices this fact as showing that ‘‘the phenomena 
of sound in water approximate in this respect to 
the rectilinear propagation of light,” and affording 
‘‘material support to the undulatory theory of light 
against one of its earliest and strongest objections— 
the existence of shadows.” 

M. Colladon records a singular impression made 
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upon his own mind in the course of these experi- 
ments, which is closely illustrative of our subject. 
‘¢The sound of a bell struck under the water,” he 
says, ‘“‘has no resemblance to its sound in air,” 
Instead of a continued tone, a short sharp sound is 
heard, like two knife-blades struck together. The 
effect produced by hearing such a short dry sound, 
at a distance of many miles from its origin, he com- 
pares to ‘“‘that of seeing, for the first time, very 
distant objects sharply defined in a telescope ;” 
thus incidentally rendering his testimony to the 
similarity of the perceptions of the senses of sight 
and hearing. 

The law of interferences is the same for sound 
and light—for the ear and the eye. Pulsations of 
the auditory nerve, caused by the vibrations of two 
musical strings, nearly, but not perfectly, in unison, 
will produce beats, or intervals of silence and 
greatest intensity, recurring at fixed periods. For 
example, when a tuning-fork is in vibration, and 
so held that its two branches are both in line 
with the ear, or at equal distances from it, the 
waves of air combine to reinforce each other; but 
when they are at unequal distances from the ear, 
the lengths of the waves differ by half an undu- 
lation, and neutralize each other, so that the sound 
is scarcely audible. Pulsations of the optic nerve, 
caused by rays the lengths of which differ in a 
certain proportion, result in a similar effect. Two 
rays proceeding from a common centre, but con- 
ducted by different routes to the retina of the eye, 
will there produce a bright point, or the sensation 
of light, if their difference of route be an even 
multiple of the length of half an undulation, and a 
dark one, or the sense of darkness, if an odd 
multiple of it (Sir J. F. Herschel on “‘ Light’). 
Thus, as two sounds may annihilate each other and 
produce silence, so two lights may annihilate each 
other and produce darkness, 

The alliance between sound and form is remark- 
ably illustrated by the vibrations of glass plates, 
excited by drawing the bow of a violin across the 
edge so as to produce a musical note, If the plates 
are strewed with sand, lines will be formed, straight 
| or curved, corresponding to the notes produced. 
| The experiment is still more satisfactory of a piece 
of parchment stretched over a large bell-shaped 
tumbler, and covered with sand. When a slow air 
is played on a flute near this apparatus, each note 
calls up a particular form in the sand, which the 
next note effaces to establish its own. The dif- 
ferent right lines and curves thus formed are as 
truly expressions of corresponding sounds as the 
notes of written music ; but, instead of being arbi- 
trary signs, they are produced by the sounds them- 
selves, or by the same causes which produce the 
sounds, and therefore are the natural representa- 
tions of those sounds to the eye. If the two senses 
were of immensely greater range, and greater 
activity, it is more than merely conceivable that, 
whenever the ear perceived a sound, the eye would 
perceive a corresponding form. 





Light, when decomposed by a prism intercepting 
a@ sunbeam, or by reflection and refraction from 
drops of rain, exhibits seven distinct colours 
arranged in a definite unvarying order. The 
natural or diatonic scale of musical sounds consists 
of seven distinct notes, The coincidence to be 
noticed is not so much that of number, though it is 
somewhat curious, as that of order and arrange- 
ment, perceptible by the two senses of sight and 
hearing ; the distinction in both cases, that is, of 
colour from colour, and note from note, being due 
to the greater or less frequency of pulsations. The 
analogy seems to have suggested itself to those 
who, in very early times, distinguished a certain 
succession of notes by the term chromatic, calling it 
the ‘‘ chromatic,” that is, ‘‘ coloured” scale. 

But there are some grounds for supposing that 
the affinity of the senses of sight and hearing is still 
closer, and that particular colours and sounds, or, 
at least, orders of colour and sound, have an 
alliance one with another in our perceptions; 
though not identically the same in the perceptions 
of all minds. No doubt many people, perhaps 
most, if asked whether colours are like sounds, or 
sounds like colours, would answer in the negative ; 
would, probably, deride the notion. But if asked 
what colour is represented or suggested by a 
particular sound, or what sound by a particular 
colour, they would find themselves unconsciously 
giving a more or less definite answer. I think that, 
when attention is fixed upon the subject, most will 
perceive that bright and vivid colours suggest high 
and shrill sounds, full and deep colours sounds to 
which the same terms apply, sombre and dull 
colours low and heavy sounds; and, conversely, 
that such sounds suggest respectively such colours. 

Reasoning @ priori, we should, I conceive, expect 
this to be the case. For the ultimate physical 
effect of the objects of these two senses, sight and 
hearing, the last organic action on the sensorium 
which delivers the impression of colours and sounds 
to the mind, is in both cases the same—intensely 
rapid vibration. If the most frequent pulsation of 
the nerve affected by light produces a perception of 
pale violet in the mind, and the most frequent 
pulsation of the nerve affected by sound produces 
the perception of a note two or three octaves above 
the middle E of the pianoforte, it seems not un- 
reasonable to suppose that most minds would 
associate such a colour with such a sound. 

A case is on record corroborative of this suppo- 
sition :—A person who had from early infancy been 
blind, and therefore could not remember the or- 
dinary impressions on the visual nerve, received 
his sight by an operation. When permitted to use 
his eyes, among other objects, a piece of scarlet 
cloth was presented to him. On being asked what 
he thought it was, he instantly replied it was 
exactly like the sound of a trumpet. If a person 
born deaf were suddenly to attain his sense of 
hearing, we should not, I think, -be surprised to 
find him referring sounds to his previous per 
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ceptions of sight, and the distinctions of musical 
sounds to the distinctions of colours. 

We are all familiar with what may be called 
descriptive music ; and I have no doubt but that 
those of us who have an ear, as the phrase is, have 
also so much of an eye in it, as to discover, in fine 
compositions of the kind, an affinity between sounds 
and lights, shades and colours. At any rate, the 
composers believed in such an affinity, or they 
would not have taken the trouble to attempt 
descriptions of the objects of one sense by appealing 
to the organ of another. In Beethoven's ‘‘ Pastoral 
Symphony,” sound, to the perception of many of us, 
represents lightning as well as thunder, the gloom 
as well as the rustle of the approaching storm, not 
only the pattering and pouring and gently ceasing 
rain, but the liquid blue of the clear sky, the 
radiance of returning sunshine, the sparkling 
verdure of the fields and groves. 

So in Haydn’s oratorio, ‘‘ Creation,” the fine burst 
of combined sounds which accompanies the last word 
in the passage, ‘‘God said, Let there be light and 
there was light,” is not merely suggestive of the 
suddenness of the effect described, but conveys 
to the mind a perfectly distinct impression of its 
character. 

Professor Wheatstone, without intending to en- 
force the doctrine of affinities, confirms it by the com- 
parison with which he illustrates the experiment of 
connecting a sounding-board, so placed as to vibrate 
to all the instruments of an orchestra, with the 
sounding-board of a harp or pianoforte, in a re- 
mote apartment, by means of a metallicrod. ‘‘On 
placing the ear close to the reciprocating instru- 
ment, a diminutive band is heard, in which all the 



































| instruments preserve their distinctive qualities, and 
| the pianos and fortes, the crescendos and dimi- 
| nuendos, their relative contrasts. Compared with 
an ordinary band heard at a distance through the 
| air, the effect is as a landscape seen in miniature 
| beauty through a concave lens, compared with the 
| Same scene viewed by an ordinary vision through a 
| murky atmosphere.” 
| A proof of our unconscious intuitive perception of 
| the affinity of these senses, as also of the others to 
| them, and among themselves, arises from the terms 
| in common use for describing the phenomena appro- 
| priate to each. By these terms the impressions of 
| One sense are freely employed to interpret the 
| impressions of another. We speak of the harmony 
of colours in a painting, of their tones, of the mono- 
tony or modulation of their arrangements, of their 
| “xpression, and of shades and hues more or less 
| Pronounced. Ruskin talks of the cadences of groups 
| and lines, and of echoing in a picture an important 
passage of colour. So we perfectly understand what 
is meant by a quiet colour; and the language of 
| slang, which often interprets our natural thoughts, 
| is understood, even by those who never before heard 
such a phrase, when it is used to direct our atten- 
tion to “loud ribbons,” or a “‘ loud waistcoat.” 
Conversely, certain sounds are clear, we even say 

















transparent, others thick ; some close, others open. 
We praise a piece of music, or a passage or combi- 
nation of notes, as bright and brilliant, or censure it 
as dull. We make a tacit reference to colour when, 
as is often the case, in discussing the style of a 
musical composition, we use the word complexion 
in preference to ‘‘character.” But, as I have 
intimated, a ramification of affmity, spreading over 
all the senses, is indicated by the figures of our 
ordinary speech. The notion of taste runs through 
our perceptions of objects of sight, hearing, and 
smell. Pictures and scenery, music and singing, 
perfumes and odours, in common parlance are 
equally matters of taste. Hard, and soft or tender, 
rough or harsh, smooth, warm, and cold, are terms 
strictly appropriate only to the sense of touch ; but 
we have hard, and soft or tender lights and shades, 
and warm and cold colours, hard, and soft or tender, 
harsh and smooth sounds ; hard and soft, harsh and 
smooth tastes. Sharp and flat belong primarily to 
touch, but are, as technical terms, equally identified 
with sound. It is the same with the similar ex- 
pressions grave and acute. Painters talk of sharp 
lights and flat shadows ; and connoisseurs in wine 
are familiar with sharp and flat tastes. Mell<w 
originally characterised a certain taste, but is equally 
intelligible in reference to colour and sound. Sweet 
is, perhaps, the joint property of taste and smell, 
but it is in common use, no word more so, as applied 
to objects of hearing and sight. There are sweet 
sounds, and sweet colours, sweet voices, and sweet 
faces. It would be easy to extend the catalogue of 
such terms ; and the multiplication of our observa- 
tions would strengthen the conviction that the im- 
pressions made, if not by outward objects upon our 
senses, yet by the operation of our senses op our 
minds, are in many cases, interchangeable. 

By the sight we apprehend form as well as colour. 
But touch also conveys to the mind the idea of 
form. ‘‘A simple illustration,” says Dr. Carpenter, 
‘*will show how closely the idea excited by the 
two sets of sensations are blended in our minds. 
The idea of smoothness is one which has reference 
to the touch, yet it constantly occurs to us on 
looking at a surface which reflects light in a par- 
ticular manner. On the other hand, the idea of 
polish is essentially visual, having reference to the 
reflection of light from the surface of the object ; 
yet it would occur to us from the sensation con- 
veyed through the touch, even in the dark.” Lucre- 
tius takes the case of an object, such as a cube, 
handled in the dark, and producing the same im- 
pression of figure on the mind as when presented 
to the eyes in the light, to prove that our sensations 
of sight and touch arise from the same cause.— 
(‘*De Rerum Natura,” iv. 231—237.) 

Physiologists and metaphysicians, indeed, are 
generally of opinion that our judgment of form by 
the eye is due to the experience of form which we 
have slowly acquired by touch. I own that it 
appears to me more probable that each of these 
senses, by itself, is capable of impressing the mind 
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with this idea. Locke puts the imaginary case of a 
man who, having been born blind, and accustomed 
by feeling to distinguish a cube from a sphere, sud- 
denly obtains his sight. He asks whether he would 
be able by sight alone to tell which was the cube, 
and which the sphere? And he maintains that he 
would not. I cannot help thinking that he would ; 
for they certainly would not appear to him both 
alike; and it would probably be found, when his 
mind endeavoured to distinguish between its sen- 
sations, that the impression produced upon the 
sensorium by the touch of an angular or spherical 
body had an affinity with that produced by its 
sight. For I do not suppose it will be maintained 
that, when he had learned to distinguish them by 
sight, he would be conscious of two notions of a 
sphere or a cube, one due to his sense of vision, 
the other to his sense of feeling; but, on the con- 
trary, he would be conscious that his perception by 
sight coincided with, and was the same to his mind, 
as the perception with which he was familiar by 
means of touch. 

The senses exhibit a connection or similarity by 
the delusions or vitiations to which they are subject. 
The reflections of a concave mirror which place the 
image of an object in such very different positions, 
according to the situation of the eye with respect to 
the focus, may be compared to the feats of a ven- 
triloquist, who causes the sounds which he utters 
to seem distant, or very near, before, behind, above, 
or below the listener. If we are sitting in a railway 


carriage, or the cabin of a vessel in motion, sta- 
tionary objects appear to be moving ; if our vehicle 
is stationary, objects moving past us create the 
impression that we are in motion. Sitting in a 
room, and hearing a carriage approach, we cannot 
distinguish by the ear the direction in which it is 
coming. If the pupil of the eye be slightly dis- 


placed, objects are seen double. If two fingers of 
the same hand are crossed, and a pea or marble 
placed between them, it is difficult to persuade our- 
selves that we are not touching two peas or two 
marbles. Colour-blindness has its counterpart in 
the senses of hearing, smell, and taste. As there 
are individuals who, otherwise possessing acute 
sight, cannot distinguish certain colours from each 
other, or have no perception of certain colours at 
all, so there are those who, although in no way 
inclined to deafness, are altogether insensible to 
very acute sounds, even such as painfully affect 
others. Dr. Wollaston has a paper in the “ Philo- 
sophical Transactions” for 1820 on sounds inaudible 
to certain ears. One person mentioned by him could 
but just hear a note four octaves above the middle 
E of the pianoforte. Others have a distinct percep- 
tion of sounds full two octaves higher. 

Odours, it is matter of common experience, affect 





different individuals in various opposite ways ; and 
it is the same with tastes. 

Sir W. Herschel discovered that heat is combined in 
different degrees in the rays of the solar spectrum ; 
the heating power increasing from the violet, where 
it is least, to the extreme red, where it is greatest, 
It has since been ascertained that the rays exert 
also a chemical action, the intensity of which is 
greatest in the violet, and least in the red rays, 
But both the calorific and chemical rays are doubt- 
less modifications of the same agent which produces 
the sensation of light. Suppose the sense of touch 
exceedingly refined, so as to apprehend infinitesimal 
differences of heat, it would then be possible to dis- 
tinguish rays from each other by that sense. And, 
indeed there are well authenticated instances of 
blind persons distinguishing colour by the touch. 
Again, suppose the sense of taste, or that of smell, 
rendered exceedingly susceptible ; then the rays due 
to their chemical properties would become percep- 
tible to the mind through the intervention of those 
senses. 

The last illustration which I shall offer of the con- 
nection between the senses is supplied by electricity. 
By proper management of this powerful agent, the 
most subtle of all with which we are practically ac- 
quainted, a shock may be given, so as to produce in 
the same individual at one time the perception of 
flashes of light, distinct sounds, a phosphoric odour, 
a peculiar taste, and a pricking sensation. The fact 
is stated in Carpenter’s ‘‘ Physiology.” 

I do not venture to propose any theory founded 
on these observations as to our mental constitution, 
or the interaction of matter and mind. And I dis- 
claim the intention of supporting any existing theory 
on these subjects. The consideration of the affinity of 
the senses has ever forcibly impressed me with the 
versatility of the percipient faculty, that power of 
the mind whereby it apprehends all external nature, 
the oneness and simplicity of the mind contrasted 
with the varied and complicated organisation by 
which it acts, the limitations and dependence of its 
present condition arising from that organisation, and 
testified by impatience of subjection to its laws. 
And I cannot but class these among the numerous 
intimations which are afforded us of a higher state 
of existence, in which the human mind may become 
immediately and perfectly conversant with all the 
properties of nature. We may, at least, without 
being very sanguine, or very speculative, entertain 
the conviction expressed by Isaac Taylor that “‘in its 
next stage of life, when its active and higher prin- 
ciples have become mature, it may well be able to 
sustain, and advantageously to use, a much more 
ample correspondence with the material world than 
would now be good or even possible.” 

W. F. WILKINSON. 
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portion of the history of the Gadarene demoniac, 
illustrating the effects of evil in the human spirit, 
with the power of Christ as a Deliverer. We saw 
how the demoniac was restored to his ‘‘ right mind,” 
and sat clothed at the feet of Jesus; how he prayed 
to be allowed to follow Him ; and how Jesus, while 
refusing to grant this request, yet gave him something 
far better, by commanding him to go to hisown home, 
and there show what great things the Lord had done 
for him, and how He had compassion upon him. 

This commission which our Lord assigned to his 
young disciple, suggests the subject of my address to 
you this evening, which is the Home Mission Work 
of Christians, 


I may notice in passing, that there is incidentally 
mentioned in this narrative an apparently unim- 
portant fact. We read, that by the command of 
their Master, a boat was prepared by his disciples 
for his reception, and it was in it He was pleased to 
cross the lake and reach the miserable sufferer. Now 
this is a symbol of those means which we are com- 
manded to adopt in order to bring Christ into contact 
with sinners. Jesus could have crossed the lake 
without the boat ; He had already trodden its waters, 
and on this very occasion had displayed his power 
over its stormy waves. But these were exceptions to 
his method of crossing the inland sea ; while his rule 
was to use the ordinary means adopted by other men 
for accomplishing this purpose. And so with refer- 
ence to our duties towards those who are ignorant of 
Jesus Christ, the question is not whether our Lord 
can directly communicate truth to sinners, or 
through the ministration of angels convert them, or 
whether he can save them without any plans being 
organised by the Church, or any personal sacrifices 
or exertions made by its members. ‘‘ He does not 
require our aid,” it might be argued, if what is 
a revealed duty were a mere matter of specu- 
lation. It is quite true that without material 
churches, and printed Bibles, educated missionaries, 
and all the prosaic matter-of-fact details of sub- 
scriptions, collections, and accounts, Jesus Christ 
can reach and convert a soul. But the fact is, that 
He has committed the doing of this work to men of 
flesh and blood, with all their infirmities and short- 
comings, and, to accomplish it, they are necessarily 
obliged to build churches, and equip and support 
missionaries, Now to do all this, material money, 
like the boat, is required. 

Hence what we call a worldly thing is thus sanc- 
lified by its being consecrated to the Master’s use ; 
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and the natural becomes the medium by which the 
supernatural is brought into operation; and the 
giving of our worldly substance in Christ’s cause 
with all its apparatus which might seem to be a 
mere dead mechanical machinery, is changed into a 
privilege which Christ bestows on his Church, and 
which He authoritatively commands asa duty, as 
imperative and as essential to the Christian life as 
what is supposed to be more exclusively spiritual, 
such as prayer or the partaking of the sacraments. 


But what I wish, as I have said, to direct your at- 
tention to is that other kind of mission work which 
is expressed in the command, ‘‘ Go to thy brethren 
and to thine own house, and show what great things 
the Lord hath done for thee.” This may be called 
the home-mission of Christians, or that which is 
given every man to do for the good of others, who 
has truly experienced himself ‘‘what great things 
the Lord hath done for him.” 

Now every man who is entitled to the name of 
Christian, knows in some degree what great things 
the Lord has done for him, and how He has had 
compassion upon him. He knows that He came to 
seek and save him; that He loved him and gave 
himself for him; that He rose for his justification, 
and ever liveth to make intercession for him. He 
knows that he has given him his Holy Spirit to be 
with him, and in him, as the Spirit of adoption, 
whereby he can with filial, confiding heart say 
Father ; and as the Spirit of power by which he can 
overcome sin and strive after new obedience; and 
as the Spirit of wisdom to direct his steps ; and as 
the Spirit of comfort to sustain his heart; and as 
the Spirit of hope to look forward to a blessed 
immortality. He knows that the Lord hath done 
these great things for him as truly as the wretched 
Gadarene knew that he was set free and restored by 
Christ’s Divine love and power to himself, his 
family, and his God. 

To every man, therefore, who knows this to be 
true in his own history, however inadequately or 
imperfectly the blessing may be realised, the Lord 
says, ‘‘Go to thine own house and show what 
great things the Lord hath done for thee.” 

Let us look at this sphere of missionary labour, in 
which every Christian is to be the missionary agent. 
It is our own house. By this is meant that circle 
made up of our relations, friends, companions, 
and those with whom we come most into contact. 
The house of the sailor may be his ship—of the 
soldier, his camp—of the working man, his fellow- 
workmen. But many have a more fixed and abiding 
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home—the home of domestic life, and of that 
blessed institution the family, with the holy bonds 
of husband and wife, parents and children, masters 
and servants ; yet including within a wider circle 
our friends and acquaintances who cannot but be 
influenced by what we ourselves are and by what 
we do. 

This is a mission field for every Christian ; and it 
is so for several reasons, which will at once suggest 
themselves to you. Our own house, for example, 
has the first claim upon us. Charity, if it begins 
anywhere, begins here, wherever it may end. Those 
in our own home are specially given us by God. 
They are ours, not from choice, but from Provi- 
dence. We may select our acquaintances or friends ; 
but those called our blood relations, our parents, 
brothers, and sisters, are selected for us and assigned 
to us as gifts to be accepted from God, and used 
according to his will. They are our own flesh and 
blood,—parts of our very selves,—bound up with us 
in the bundle of life. Even our friends or acquain- 
tances, though chosen by us at first, cannot after- 
wards be cast off as if they did not belong to us. 
The choice we have made involves duty; and our 
duty is to make them, if possible, better and happier 
than we found them. 

The members of our home may be poor, and we 
may be wealthy ;—they may be infirm in body or 
in mind, and we may be strong in both ;—they 
may be difficult to bear with in their tempers, and 


other infirmities, and we, by grace, may have 
overcome these evils; or, what is just as likely, 
may yet require patience and consideration from 


others, because of these our own failings. But in 
any case, the fact is, that God has given to us, as 
our special field of Christian missionary labour, 
our own family circle, ‘‘our house,” which we 
dare not selfishly deny or cast away. And surely 
it is wise and merciful in our Father thus to 
commit to our charge those who are in a special 
sense one with us, and in whom we cannot, from 
the very instincts of our nature, but feel an 
interest more than in others, and to aid whom is 
‘fan holy religion of the heart?” The prophet 
Isaiah (58th chapter) in awful language reproves the 
people in his day who professed to be religious, but 
of whom God said, ‘‘they seek me daily, and de- 
light to know my ways, as a nation that did right- 
eousness, and forsook not the ordinances of justice ; 
they take delight in approaching God.” They also 
fasted, and afflicted their souls ; and bowed down 
their heads as bulrushes. Yet in spite of all this, 
they had no real religion, for they had no real love. 
And the prophet is commanded to cry aloud, and 
spare not, but to tell Ged’s people their trans- 
gressions, and the house of David their sins. And 
he sums up their duties by this command, “that 
thou hide not thyself from thine own flesh.” Is not 
this one with our Lord’s teaching, that we show, 
and not hide, to our own house what great things 
the Lord has done for us? Let us then cheerfully 
accept home as the first, the most important sphere 





in which to live and labour as Christians. Our 
natural feelings will thus become a basis for spiritual 
religion, and the love of our dear friends be a 
noble preparation, for the love of our brethren 
and of mankind. It will prevent, moreover, our 
religion from evaporating into a mere empty 
sentiment, by thus giving it definite objects on 
which to act. The very differences that may exist 
among the members of the household, and which I 
have already hinted at, thus become an education 
in the love which seeketh not her own. 

Again ;—to show to our own house what great 
things the Lord hath done for us, is the very duty 
which any kind of religious fervour demands, in 
order to prevent it from dying out like a fire that 
leaves nothing but ashes behind, or from being 
spent like a fresh flowing stream in mere noise and 
foam without doing any practical good. Manya 
man or woman in the first glow of their new con- 
victions in regard to unseen realities, when truths 
formerly dead became alive and real to them— 
when they experienced what is ealled ‘‘a revival,” 
have often been much more disposed to go forth as 
speaking missionaries to the world in general, than 
to go to their own house, and there remain, to show 
in quiet and peace what God has done for them. But 
the very excitement which is so congenial to them, 
is the very thing most hurtful to them ; it tends 
to vanity, spiritual pride, and ultimately to heart- 
less indifference. The life of unobtrusive manifes- 
tation of genuine piety at home is what they most 
need, and that just in proportion as they feel 
it to be an irksome restraint upon their strong and 
enthusiastic feelings. I repeat it, that, if these 
feelings are not to be feelings only, belonging to the 
flesh, though they seem to belong to the spirit, and 
if they are not finally to pass off into thin air, 
leaving the soul dry and parched, they must be 
concentrated first of all on ‘‘our own house,” and 
there gather the strength made up of wisdom and 
humility which will make them, if God will, to 
be of use to the ‘‘ whole city.” 

Once more: our religion, as seen in “our own 
house,” is the best test of the reality of our 
Christian character. 

If I wish to know what a man really is, let 
me only know what he is at home, and what 
his intimate friends know him to be. Tell me 
what his temper, his ways, his influence are at 
home, and I will determine accordingly what he 
himself is. 

Our home, lastly, is the field which we caD 
cultivate better than any other. Our intimate 
knowledge of its members; our frequent opportum!- 
ties of coming into contact with them; and the 
innumerable links that bind us to each other, make 
it the first and the best place in which to exercise 
a good influence; in which to show what great 
things the Lord hath done for us; and to make 
those we most love on earth partakers of our 
own spiritual blessings. We can do work at home 
which no one else can do as well as ourselves ; for 
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if we have nothing real to show at home, depend 
upon it we have nothing real t6 show abroad. 


Gadarene, the way in which this home-mission work 
is to be earried on. It is chiefly by our life ; by 
what we are. When the Lord has done great 
things for a man’s spirit, the things done will 
reveal themselves in the power and eloquence of a 
good life. The life within, of peace with God, 
and a desire to serve Him, will necessarily express 
itself by fitting word, look, and temper ; by silence 
and by speech; by what is done, and by the way 
of doing it; by what is left undone; by those 
signs, in short, of moral health which are perceived 
and felt by all who come into contact with the 
missionary. The light within our dwelling eman- 
ating from us may be dim, as if struggling through 
the mists of morning; but it is light nevertheless, 
and not the old darkness. The life may be weak, 
but it is real. There will ever be that almost in- 
describable something in the whole bearing of the 
true man, who is in sympathy with God,—whether 
at the festive board, in a scene of sorrow, or in 
times of family difficulty and bereavement, as well 
as in the ordinary on-goings of every-day life,— 
which will impress the hearts of others with the 
conviction that this man sees some person who to 
them is invisible; that he leans upon, to them, an 
unknown arm; that he enjoys a strength and a 
peace the world never gave; and that he has an 
actual possession of what is a practical power, able 
to mould his life and actions. And this kind of 
“showing” what great things the Lord hath done— 
this kind of preaching in the family and among 
friends, is not the less influential, but the more so, 
from its unconsciousness and the absence of all 
effort or plan, and as being the natural expression 
of what is real and habitual. 

And this influence of a good life does not exclude 
a more direct showing, by spoken word, of what 
the Lord has done for ourselves, and what He is 
willing and able to do for all. Innumerable oppor- 
tunities will be given thus to make Christ known 
as the Saviour of sinners to those who know Him 
not. It may be to a young man as he is about 
to journey to a foreign land ; or during a walk with 
a companion in a summer evening ; or when visiting 
a dying friend at midnight, when all the house 
is still; or when amidst the afflictions and desola- 
tion of a bereaved family ;—in these, and many 
similar instances, he who has experienced the 
patience, forbearance, and goodness of the Lord, can 
speak to others the fitting word in sympathy and 
gentleness, which will deliver their feet from falling 
, and their minds from going down to the pit, and 
bring to them life, liberty, and peace. If we only 
desire to ‘do good unto all, as we have an oppor- 
tunity,” depend upon it, God will give the oppor- 
tunity. If we only realised that it is indeed ‘‘ more 
blessed to give than to receive,” we should have 
more to give and a deeper blessing to receive. 























We are further taught, by the history of this | 


Now, these opportunities of showing the com- 
passion of our Lord to ourselves are really given to 
every member of the household. The Christian 
servant in the kitchen, the Christian nurse among 
the children or beside the sick bed, the Christian 
old man in the arm-chair beside the fire, each 
and all, if themselves good, cannot choose but 
bestow lasting good, in some form, by their un- 
selfish life, their humility, gentleness, faith, and 
| love. By simply doing their duty as Christians, 
| they may be ministers of Christ, and epistles written 
| by the finger of the Spirit, which all can read. 

In prescribing this home mission work, we cannot 
say to the feeblest member of the body, we have no 
need for thee. That decrepid or infirm one, who 
has been confined to a sick-bed for years, who 
has never known one day’s health since she was 
received into her mother’s arms, and pressed to her 
bosom with that special tenderness which the weak 
draw forth from a mother’s yearning heart; or 
that sick one to whom the glories of the mid- 
night sky, the beauty of the summer field, are 
unknown, may, nevertheless, be the greatest gifts 
of God to the house in which they live or die, 
and most eloquent and influential missionaries. For 
the peaceful and submissive spirit of the sufferer, 
the cheerful smile, the words of meekness and acts 
of considerate love, all show day and night what 
the Lord has done. Such a missionary is like the 
beauteous rainbow that rests upon the bosom of 
the sky, unbroken by the strong wind and stormy 
tempest, appearing indeed more bright from the 
darkness with which it is surrounded, reflecting the 
light of heaven through misty tears, and bending 
over our earthly home as the sign of a holy covenant 
of peace. Ah, my friends, realise as above all price 
—above all gifts of rank, of talent, and fortune— 
the gift of one person in your family who has 
experienced, and can show forth, what great things 
the Lord hath done for him or her. 

Such is the mission of the members of the 
Christian Church. It originates in the renewed 
heart, and it works in the house. But it need 
not be circumscribed within such narrow limits. 
There, indeed, it first bestows its riches; but by 
giving, these are increased. It pours forth its 
streams of charity there, but these only make the 
charity more abundant ; and accordingly, when the 
fitting time comes, God will give to the home- 
missionary other poor and needy ones on which to 
lavish his affections; other thirsty and parched 
deserts which he can refresh and gladden. For it 
may happen to him at home as it did to the 
Gadarene demoniac, who, after showing in his own 
house ‘‘ what the Lord hath done for him,” at last 
proclaimed the glad tidings to ‘‘the whole city.” 
He who thus uses his one talent for the good of 
his family, may receive from the Lord ten talents 
more to use for the good of his country and of 
the world. 














And this kind of home mission work is more 
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urgently required in our land, than we are apt to 
think or able even fully to understand. 

‘“‘The Lord has need” of every agency—the 
Church with its ministry, prayers, sacraments, 
and preaching. The platform and the press, with 
science and art, must also be enlisted in his 
service by being all used for Christian ends. 
But not the official ministrations of the Church, 
though ordained of God, far less the official mi- 
nistrations of any self-constituted ‘‘ religious” com- 
mittee, can be substitutes for the labours of 
ten thousand missionaries in their several homes. 
| The Lord may not be in the earthquake of wide- 
| spread agitation, nor in the hurricane of passionate 
| invective, nor in the loud thunder of party con- 
| demnation ; while he may reveal himself in the still 
| small voice of unobtrusive and home religion. If 
| we receive truth in the Church, and if we worship 
| in the Church, let us see that we manifest the 
| results of these blessings in private life. Neither I 
nor you are likely to underrate the immense im- 
portance of missions acting from without upon the 
mass of our population. We know and appreciate 
their necessity ; but I think we are apt to under- 
rate the vast importance of this home mission. 
The lights in our streets are of importance, but still 
more so are the lights in our several dwellings. 

This home mission is required, too, for the rich as 
well as forthe poor. Ignorance and sin are too much 
associated in our minds with the poor only. For is 
Dives in no danger? Has he necessarily received 
Christian instruction? Has he been in the habit of 
attending public worship? Does he really know 
the truths of the Gospel, the power of God’s Spirit, 
and the reality of the divine life? Nay, is it certain 
that with all his knowledge he has ever read the 
Bible, or even one book of the Bible, with prayer 
and earnest attention? Are self-denial, Christian 
thankfulness, or the love of Christ, more character- 
istic of the rich and comfortable than of the poor 
and needy? And if society requires to be leavened 
with the Christian element, how are we to do 
this, if, as is often the case, the services of our 
Church are neglected by the rich, and the Word 
of God unread, and the claims of Christ rejected ! 
Ah! we visit the homes of the poor, and so far 
poverty is made the occasion of blessing, when to 
them the Gospel is preached and kindly sympathy 
manifested. We can enter their dwellings, and 
'| question them in a kind and brotherly way as to 
|| their religious habits and beliefs, and preach the 
Gospel to them, with all its solemn warnings and 
sweet promises. But who will take these liberties 





| naked, but sits clothed in the righteousness of 


with the higher classes? Who knocketh at their 
door, and ever questions or instructs them? There- 
fore I say both poor and rich require this home 
mission work. We require above all things that 
Christians shall teach Christianity in every home 
by showing in their own lives what Christianity 
is, and by proving, from what they are, from what 
they can do and resist, can bear with and enjoy, 
that it is a power acting within the soul for sub- 
duing sin, and producing a character which every 
man must recognise as being worthy of all 
praise and imitation. Alas! how have we all 
betrayed the glorious cause of God by our care- 
less and selfish lives! What false impressions 
have we given of that Saviour whom we profess to 
serve and follow! What hearts have we chilled by 
our coldness! What indifference in others have we 
confirmed by our own! What practical infidelity 
have we occasioned by our practical unbelief! 
What little good and how much evil have we done 
to those in our own home by our weak faith 
towards Christ, and our great cowardice in con- 
fessing him! Let every Christian, then, do his 
duty in the place in which God his master has put 
him. Let everyone who has experienced the com- 
passion of Christ, be compassionate to others. Let 
the love which seeketh not its own, and the grace 
of God which is made strong in our weakness, 
attract miserable souls out of themselves to trust in 
their God. 


One word in conclusion. 


If we live and die in 
Christ, we shall one day meet the Gadarene demo- 
niac. He has been long in glory. He no longer 
wanders among the tombs, but is amidst the splen- 
dours of the unseen world. The awful nightmare 
of his own life is remembered in the far distance, 
and while it is remembered, it but kindles his soul 


to praise his adorable Redeemer. The tombs of 
corruption have long been exchanged for the palace 
of the Great King; the demons have given place 
for eighteen centuries to God’s own holy and loving 
spirit ; and he no longer cries day and night, but 
joins the halleluiahs of the upper sanctuary. No 
one there is afraid of him, but all love him and 
rejoice with him. He sees not in his Saviour now 
one who is coming to torment, but one who died 
and lives evermore to bless him. His pody is no 
longer bleeding from self-inflicted torment, but shines 
with all the glory of the redeemed. He is no longer 


Christ, and for all eternity he will show what 
great things the Lord hath done for him ! 
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TWO LAPP HEROINES IN STOCKHOLM. 


BY AN ENGLISHWOMAN ABROAD. 


Stockholm, Monday Morning. 
aa - * + * 


I wisH to introduce you to two Lapp-women 
who are now in this city. One is Sara Albertina 
Monsdoller, an intelligent little woman who speaks 
Swedish. She is twenty-six years of age, and last 
summer left her husband and child in far-away 
Lapland to study midwifery in the Hospital here. 
She has brought with her the regular Lapp-dress, 
even to the large rein-deer skin boots which are worn 
without stockings, though she does not generally 
appear in full costume. She is, like all her people, 
greatly attached to her country, with its lofty table- 
lands and deep snows, and considers it quite warm 
here, though I, of course, think it extremely cold. 

In her own land Sara Albertina has been accus- 
| tomed to follow the troops of reindeer, which 
| lead their owners vast distances over the wild, 


rocky country. The personal possessions of these | 


nomades are very few. She laughs at the idea of 
| a Laplander having a watch. ‘‘ What could he do 
| with it?” she says. 
| getting into danger as we are, watches would soon 
be broken. And when we have followed the deer 
| for miles, and it is so dark that we cannot see a 
| hand’s breadth before us, what would be the use of 
a watch? But we know that the deer are safe, and 
| that is enough; then we lie down on the snow to 
|| sleep, and thank God that we have it to rest upon!” 

Often at night they have to watch their herds of 
deer, to defend them against the wolves, the ap- 
| proach of which they perceive by the glistening of 
their eyes, which glow in the darkness, like fiery 
sparks. We had been told that there were fre- 
quently malicious or mischievous reindeer in a 
| herd, but this she said was a mistake. Reindeer 
however are extremely timid, and this it is which 
creates the difficulty of their management. They 
will tremble all over if you merely touch them, and 
| will rather die of starvation than eat the moss, 
| which human hands, even the loving, familiar hands 
| of their owners, have touched, and when the ground 
is deeply covered with snow, it is often extremely 
difficult for the animal to obtain its food. One 
cause of the extreme sensitiveness of the reindeer, 
| is the tenderness of their heads during the time 
they are casting their horns. The male sheds his 
horns every year, the new ones rising up and push- 
ing eff the old ones, which are then sold by the 
Lapps for about a riks-daler the pair. Sometimes 
the reindeer will die from receiving injury on their 
heads whilst in this tender state. 

The affection which the Laplander has for his 
reindeer has often been noticed ; nor is this affection 
to be wondered at, for these invaluable creatures 
not only provide him with clothing and flesh-meat, 


‘‘In our wild life, perpetually | 


| but also with bread, or the substitute for it, which 
| is reindeer flesh dried in a particular manner. 

| When ‘the late king was crowned, a party of 
| Lapps came to Stockholm with thirty reindeer 
as a present to king Oscar, who, they had heard, 
had a large family, and provisions being dear, they 
thought these creatures would be acceptable to him. 
They were very kindly treated ; and at one party 
which was given in their honour, one of the little 
Lapp-women gave some great lady her ice-plate to 
hold when she had done with it. She had no idea 
but that it was quite in order to do so. 

The Laplanders are very short people. Some few 
| years ago there was, however, a gigantic Lapp- 
| Woman who came to Stockholm and unfortunately 
| died here. Her skeleton is preserved in the museum. 
She related on one occasion to Miss Bremer the 
terror which she felt on beholding her long shadow. 

But my second Lapp heroine is not the giantess ; 
| she is Maria Magdalena Mattsdotter, and arrived in 
| Stockholm only a few days ago on a remarkable 
errand. My first knowledge of her was from the 
‘* Afton Blad,” which I took up on Saturday evening 
at the house of a friend. There I read that, this 
young woman lived in the Lapp district of Asle, 
and belonged to a Lapp-family who make annual 
journeys between the mountains and the coast, and 
that she is now come hither to lay before the king 
the anxiety which possesses the thinking portion of 
her people regarding their want of enlightenment. 
Her especial object, however, is to solicit the esta- 
blishment of schools in the parish of Wilhelmina, 
the district where the branch of the Lapp-people to 
which her family belongs, sojourn during the greater 
part of the year. She is the daughter of a nomade 
Lapp, and learned the Swedish language, which 
she speaks fluently and correctly, in the only school 
which is found in that extensive tract. Here also 
she gained the small stock of knowledge which has 
exercised her thinking powers and widened her 
gaze beyond the usual narrow horizon of the Lap- 
lander. The brutish ignorance into which a great 
portion of her race is sunk, seems to have made a 
deep impression on her mind, and suggested to her 
the possibility of raising them out of their state of 
degradation. 

According to her own account she has for some 
time been meditating the possibility of this ; and 
many a cold winter’s night when solitarily watching 
the herd of reindeer against bears and wolves, this 
subject has occupied her mind. At last, some weeks 
since, when she and her family and the reindeer 
went down to the coast, she was seized by the 
sudden resolution of coming to Stockholm, to solicit 
an interview with the king, and to lay before him 
the earnest wishes of her heart. Without further 
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hesitation, therefore, this courageous young woman 
bade farewell to her family, who feared they should 
never behold her more, and buckling on her skidor, 
or light skates, to her feet, arrived a week after- 
wards at Gefle, having in this way traversed alone, 
a stretch of nearly fifty Swedish, or about three 
hundred English miles. 

At Gefle the snow being ended, she made the re- 
mainder of her journey by diligence, and reached 
Stockholm at the beginning of the present week. 
Some persons here, to whom she had been recom- 
mended, received her very kindly, and through 
their agency she has succeeded in obtaining an 
audience of the two Queens, who are said to take a 
lively interest in the noble mission which has 
brought her hither. 

‘*She has this morning visited the Chief of the 
Ecclesiastical Department, the Councillor of State, 
Carlson, and later in the day will be received by 
the king. Already to-morrow, or the day following, 
she purposes to set out on her homeward way.” 

Such was the account which I read in the 
‘* Afton Blad,” and which I brought back with me 
for my dear, good Tante to read. But the news 
had already reached her, and yesterday morning 
(Sunday) she went to the Finnish Church intending 
to bring this interesting young woman back with 
her to dinner, having, in anticipation, invited her 
countrywoman, Sara Albertina, to meet her. But 
poor Maria Magdalena was so fatigued by her 


journey and the excitement through which she had 
passed, that after attending the Finnish Church she 
begged to remain quietly where she was, in the 
South Suburb, promising to call here to-day. 

But if, yesterday, we had not the greater heroine, 


we had the lesser. Punctually, between four and 
five came the Lapp-student of the Hospital, ac- 
companied by Mademoiselle Berg, the matron. 

I wish I could give you a true picture of this 
young Lapp-woman, who is by no means shy, with 
the pleasantest simplicity about her imaginable. She 
came in her very best costume. The Lapp-women 
are skilful with the needle, and all Sara Albertina’s 
clothes were of her own making. Her stomacher was 
adorned at the sides with wonderful brass and silver 
ornaments, which she inherited from her mother. 
Her own wedding ring was probably of silver, and 
sate like a little shield upon her finger. She brouglit 
in her pocket a round silver spoon, with a very 
short handle, just like a little scoop or large caddy- 
spoon, the bridegroom’s present to his bride on the 
betrothal. 

Sara’s father had a thousand reindeer that they 
used to follow, and she thought it a great pity that 
people here did not kill their animals as speedily as 
the Laplander his reindeer. A little stab in the 
back of the neck, and the creature falls down 
without a struggle or a groan. Her father tried 
the experiment at the Governor’s of Norrland and 
Lapland, and it perfectly succeeded. The nomade 
Lapp, it appears, not only possess these numerous 
herds of their own, but take charge of those of 





others. They have favourites in the herd, those, 
for instance which draw the sledges and are 
their domestic animals, to which they give names. 
Every Laplander knows the animals of his own 
herd by a peculiar mark on the ears; nor does he 
remain longer than two days or a fortnight in one 
place, but as soon as the pasturage is consumed 
moves on to another. 

During the summer Sara Albertina’s family 
travel over to the Norway side of the mountains, 
the Swedish side being too hot, and the reindeer 
cannot live without snow. In this way they have 
all learned Norwegian, which they speak with great || 
fluency. Her own father is dead, and her step- 
father is much younger than her mother, though 
both look like very old people. The herd-life, which 
is one of great hardship, tells upon their constitu- 
tions, and at sixty a Laplander is quite aged. The 
Laplanders are very kind to their old people, the 
nomades boarding with those who are stationary. 
The number of reindeer is annually diminishing, 
owing to the change which is gradually creeping 
over the Lapps. They are becoming tired of their 
nomadic life and settling down on the land. 

Poor Sara Albertina has had a great sorrow since 
she has been in Stockholm. Her husband came to 
see her during the summer, and returning home 
was drowned in crossing a river, near the end of his || 
journey. She is now therefore a widow, and her || 
little girl, about three years old, is with its || 
maternal grandmother, This next summer she 
hopes herself to return to her beloved Lapland. 
She is not very happy here, but more so than she 
was at first. The morning after her arrival, her |! 
heart dreadfully failed her ; there seemed to be so || 
many people about and so much noise—what would 
she have thought of London !—that she burst into 
tears, and leaving the town went into a wood 
where she spent the day by herself and could feel 
as if she were at home. Poor, little woman! 
She told us many Lapp-words. When the Lap- 
landers meet they accost each other as cousin, 
boo-rest lavean, good day, cousin; when they part 
it is goo-natt i-ie, farewell to you; of course from 
the Swedish god-natt which they have picked up. 
Goott-sa, goott-sa, thank you ; moorsia, a betrothed 
girl; fria, her lover; boot-sa, reindeer; coofee, a 
tent; talog, winter; yar-may-am, death ; Latnistica, 
the Saviour ; alla-me, heaven. I write these words 
as they are sounded, having no idea how they are )) 
spelt. She repeated to us the Lord’s Prayer ; gave 
us the call of the deer, and sang us a Lapp-song ; 
but she said that they sounded much better when 
heard in the forest. The singing reminded us of 
the joddling of the Swiss peasants. Every Lap- 
lander has his own peculiar song, by which he 
is distinguished in the distance. It was Pappas 
Visa, her father’s peculiar song, that she gave US; 
afterwards she gave us her own. The call of the 
deer was a kind of koo-koo-ko / 

She is coming again this evening to meet her 
country woman. 
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Monday Evening.—The two Lapp-women are just 
gone. I was called up-stairs, and stood some time 
with Min Tante listening to the two talking together 
in an adjoining room. Their language was by no 
means unpleasing in sound. We then went to 
them, and refreshments were brought in. 

Maria Magdalena Mattsdotter, of whom I am 
glad to send an excellent photograph, is perhaps 
not unlike in person a sturdy Irish orange-girl in 
the streets of London, but her countenance has an 
expression of refinement seldom seen in a purely 
Celtic face. She has the same simple, confiding 
manners as Sara Albertina. Her costume, how- 
ever, when she visited us, was different to that in 
which she is here more characteristically repre- 
sented. She wore the little red cap and a black 
and white checked shawl, which she had probably 
obtained from the Missionaries, fastened with a 
shawl-pin, the head of which was a little photo- 
graph-portrait of the king. Her dress was of dark, 
green woollen cloth, almost as thick as a blanket, 
but light enough to fall in graceful folds, though 
it only reached but little below the knee; her 
stockings were of dark blue, and she wore the little 
boots, with reindeer fur outside, such as are shown 
in the photograph. Her skidor had been left at 
Gefle. 

She is truly religious, and related to us her 
conversion. It was a long time before she could 
comprehend that Christ had died for her. She was 
in a very uncomfortable and unhappy state of mind, 
when one night a good Missionary prayed with her 
from about six in the evening till three in the 
morning. He induced her to go to the Lord’s 
Supper, and then it was that she felt her sins 
forgiven, and such a wonderful sense of spiritual 
life was given to her, that she could never find 
words to relate what she felt. 

“Nobody,” she said, ‘‘could have judged me 
more hardly than I judged myself when my con- 
science was first awakened to my sins! Up in 
Lapland we have here and there a good Christian, 
but everywhere persecution. Ah, it is a very dif- 
ferent thing to be a Christian here! Here it is 
easy ! ” 

At parting she embraced both Min Tante and 
myself, and hoped that God’s peace would be with 
us. And when Min Tante played a little hymn on 
the piano for her and Sara Albertina, she said, ‘I 
never hear music without thinking what it will be 
in heaven !” 

Min Tante gave her at parting a copy of 
“Guldkorn,” an excellent little book of Daily 
Services, and a medal of the king, and I gave 
| her a pair of warm black and red mittens which I 
_ had knit to keep the wrists of some poor Danish 
soldier warm. I sewed them up smaller for the 
| little Lapp-woman’s little hands, and now they will 
| be worn on snow and ice, when the wearer is 
watching, not against Prussians and Austrians, but 
against bears and wolves. She seemed quite de- 

lighted, poor little woman, with her visit to us. 





























I am glad to add to that which I have al- 
ready told you of the good Maria Magdalena, 
that her visit to Stockholm has been extremely 
satisfactory, and will no doubt prove an endur- 
ing blessing to all future Lapp-generations. She 
was most kindly received by the king and the 
various members of the Royal Family; and His 
Majesty has promised that schools shall be esta- 
blished in various parts of that benighted Arctic- 
land. 

Maria Magdalena has now returned, bearing back 
with her these glad tidings, and it is not improbable 
but that Ebba Gregorson, one of the most gifted 
pupil-teachers of the Seminarium, that noble in- 
stitution for the education of governesses and 
female teachers in Stockholm, may shortly be sent 
out, for a few years, as one of the pioneers in this 
good but arduous work. 

And now, if you are not tired of the Lapp- 
women, I will give you my last interview with 
Sara Albertina. 

Yesterday, looking out of my window, who 
should I see daintily tripping across the market- 
place but the little Lapp-woman very gaily attired, 
her scarlet cap immediately catching the eye; and a 
few minutes afterwards a gentle tap sounding at 
my door, I opened it, and in she jauntily stepped. 
She was this day honouring me with a visit. I 
drew forward my best arm-chair and made her very 
welcome ; and with her perfect self-possession she 
seemed immediately at home. I showed her my 
photographs, which interested her very much, 
telling her something about all my dear friends, 
for she also has a photograph-book which she 
brought with her the other evening to show us; 
so that we did not lack subjects of conversation. 
The immediate object of her call, however, was to 
ask me to go with her to Miss Lindgrin’s, the cele- 
brated artist, who being much interested in her, 
has a desire to paint her, and I had already volun- 
teered my services in case she could not find her 
way. 

Sara Albertina is truly one of the lions of Stock- 
holm, for whilst I was putting on my things in 
came the good woman of the house, and if I had a 
South Sea islander with me she could not have 
looked more amazed. The whole way too, in going 
to Miss Lindgrin’s it was difficult for me to keep a 
serious countenance. Swedish madams (women of 
the middle class) leathern-aproned men, fat, old 
gentlemen, and of course boys and girls, all wheeled 
round to stare at my smart little companion, who 
went gaily tripping by my side. She was now 
wearing a bright purple and green shawl loosely 
knotted over her costume; coquettish little blue 
cloth trousers to her ancles, and a pair of white kid 
gloves. 

When we reached Miss Lindgrin’s, she was 
amazed that we had to ascend four flights of stairs, 
but when I told her, that this lady being an artist, 
required peculiar light, and showed her from the 
court below, the large window of her painting-room, 
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she was quite satisfied. Unfortunately, however, 
no previous appointment having been made, we 
rang three times to no purpose, and then learned 
that both Miss Lindgrin and her maid were out ; so 
we came away again, I undertaking that Miss Lind- 
grin should be made aware of our visit. 

We walked back, finding much to talk of by the 
way, and whether it be peculiar to Lapp-conversa- 
tion or not I cannot say, but I was amazed by the 
manner in which she repeated all my sentences, as 
for instance, ‘‘I have been here six months,” said I. 
‘*So, you have been here six months,” repeated she. 

“Think of my coming here and knowing an 





Englishwoman !” remarked she. 


‘And think of my coming here and knowing a 
Lapp-woman,” returned I; ‘‘and we, too, talking 
together in Swedish, a language foreign to us both!” 

And so we came back ; and when I think of our 
walk together, I cannot refrain from smiling. You 
wonder why. But then you have not seen Sara 
Albertina’s dainty little ways. Many a fine lady in 
society would be thankful if she could only be pos- 
sessed of this Lapp-woman’s easy and unembarrassed 
manner. The way in which she took leave of us on 
Easter-day was perfect. ‘‘ Adieu, Miss Bremer,” she 
said, ‘‘ Adieu, Alla-hop!” and with a bow and a wave 
of her hand to us all, she passed out of the room. 
It was the unembarrassed grace of nature. 

M, A. H. 





THE PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATION. 


A CHAPTER OF CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. 


Tue rapid growth of Co-operation amongst the 
working-people in the manufacturing districts | 
throughout England and Scotland, and the pe- | 
cuniary as well as moral gain resulting from it, have 
recently been the subjects of much comment in the 
leading organs of public opinion. 

To those who have not in recent years noted 
the proceedings of our working-people, or to 
such as have not studied the characters of those 
who are most prominent amongst them—there is 
much in what is comprehended under the general 
title of co-operation to cause surprise, as it implies 
a self-denial, self-trust, and intelligence, generally 
supposed to belong almost exclusively to the middle 
and upper classes. 

Those, however, whose duties have called them 
to deal extensively with any large number of 
individual members of this class, know that 
amongst the operatives in all skilled trades, are to 
be found men of strong intelligence and compara- 
tively good education, who, putting aside a little 
awkwardness of manner, are fit to take part in any 
public business not requiring a special training for 
its proper performance. It is not alone in co- 
operation that the prudent economy, wise self- 
control, and general good sense of our artizan 
classes may be seen. These may also be observed 
in Provident Societies, not managed wastefully or 
dishonestly; Building Societies whose operations 
are extensive, and in which the management and 
trusts are really onerous,—and in other forms of 
co-operation from which many benefits and blessings 
have come to the working-people themselves, as 
well as to those other classes who, when those who 
labour break down in prudence and forethought, 
have in some way to supply their wants. 

Co-operation, so-called, is but one of many forms | 
of association to be found amongst the working- 
people. 





It is the highest form, because it needs | 
larger capital, and demands a more robust intelli- | 


gence in the working of its various intricate plans 
than any of the others; and because, to procure this 
capital, and work it profitably, requires more self- 
denial and constant sober watchfulness, than mere 
building, sick, and burial societies, or even trades’ 
unions call for. It is a mistake, however (com- 
mitted, for instance, in a late article on the subject 
in the ‘Quarterly Review”), to suppose that 
co-operation as it is now seen has been the growth 
of the last ten or twenty years, as that which is so 
often pointed to in Rochdale is but one of several 
successful attempts which for nearly half a century 
have been made in those localities where the most 
intelligent of our working-people are employed. 

There is a Co-operative Store in Govan, near 
Glasgow, which, we believe, has now existed nearly 
sixty years, although {the business in that locality 
cannot, we presume, be very extensive. In Ripon- 
den, however, in the West Riding of York, there is 
a large co-operative concern which, for about forty 
years, has done the chief general business in that 
district, and through which very considerable profits 
have been realised by the proprietors. So far back 
as 1832 Co-operative Stores were to be found in 
nearly all the towns and villages of the manufac- 
turing districts of the country. And the proprietors 
of these, as may be seen by their prospectuses and 
balance-sheets published at the time, aimed at large 
ulterior operations to redeem labour from the bond- 
age in which, as they declared, it was held by 
capital. 

But even though we presume that the plans of 
these people were correct, and their objects de- 
sirable—which we are not in the least disposed to 
do—the inadequacy of their means, and their want of 
trust in each other would have broken them down. 
As it was, afew years saw the end of some hundreds 
of them, and in the Metropolis, where they were 
most numerous and most pretentious, their failure 
was complete. Whilst their success where it did 
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occur in the country districts was of more interest 
to the shareholders than to anybody else. In other 
words, they had ceased to be regarded by the 
working-people as useful for the amelioration of 
their condition as a class, and all wish to support 
them, or to see them prosperous, died out of the 
minds of the masses. 

The main cause of failure in these early attempts 
at co-operation is, we think, traceable to the fact 
that the profit made on the business was divided 
exclusively amongst the shareholders as dividend 
on capital,—although mismanagement, dishonesty, 
and a pretty general adoption of the credit sys- 
tem may be blamed for a certain portion of the 
misfortune that attended them. The shareholder 
put his one pound or his five pounds into the store, 
but he felt under no obligation to take his custom 
there, and therefore his money was lost or remained 
unproductive. And, as the shareholders in the 
first instance failed, in the majority of cases, to 
give even an appearance of success to these under- 
takings, the general public refused to recognise the 
Co-operative Store as desirable either for the in- 
vestment of money, or the patronage of custom. 

The great question therefore that from the first 
puzzled the minds of those engaged in co-operation, 
was, how the heads of families could be brought to 
take an interest in the Stores and bestow on 
them their custom as a matter of preference. If 
this question could be satisfactorily solved, it was 
felt that the main difficulty would be got over. 
It had been proved by experience that the credit 
system was ruinous, but then they saw how hopeless 
it was to draw customers from those shops where 
credit was attainable, unless they could offer some 
advantage more than that of a problematical 
dividend on shares which, in the great majority of 
cases, those most likely to be customers could not 
be prevailed on to take. At the very outset, there- 
fore, slackness of custom rendered the trading 
profitless, and lack of profit produced the same 
effect on these establishments as on those of private 
traders—shut them up with a loss to the proprietors. 

Somewhere about the year 1844 a lucky con- 
trivance for the purpose of getting over the great 
co-operative difficulty was hit on. The discovery 
of this is generally attributed to a working man 
uamed Haworth belonging to Rochdale ; but there 
are persons who declare that the real discoverer was 
a working shoemaker of Galashiels, named William 
Saunderson. To whichever of these the claim as 
originator may be conceded, there can be no doubt 
that the moment the discovery was practically 
applied, co-operation began to strike root vigo- 
rously and flourish. At present it numbers some 
hundred thousand families in its ranks, and employs 
in its transactions a capital of many hundred thou- 
sands of pounds, whilst its annual transactions are 
counted by millions sterling. 

It will be observed from what has already been 
stated, that the great difficulty in making Co- 
operative Stores successful, was want of custom, 











and that the plan needed was one that would 
fairly and honestly bring custom. By the nature 
and character of these associations, those engaged 
in managing them were necessarily prevented from 
resorting to any of those questionable contrivances 
called ‘‘tricks of trade.” They would have been 
their own victims, being chiefly their own cus- 
tomers, had they done so; besides which, secrets 
where such numbers knew them would soon spread, 
and known adulterations on the co-operatives’ 
shelves would have no chance against the concealed 
adulterations of the ordinary trader. Whatever 
plan might be resorted to to bring the public to the 
store, must be an honest plan, and upon an exami- 
nation of that adopted, though it was rather strange 
at first sight, and a little difficult in its early 
working, yet, in the way in which it deals with the 
various interests of those concerned, there can, we 
imagine, be as little doubt of its equity as there is 
of its success, 

To understand this new system of business, and 
to see clearly how it operated to secure this success, 
it will be necessary to state that its leading and 
principal feature is that which makes the customer 
or purchaser a sharer in the profits made. There 
are, say the co-operators, two important elements 
that operate together for the making of profit, 
—Capital and Custom—and unless both of these can 
be secured in just proportions, business must be un- 
productive. 

The capital they proposed to raise in small shares, 
so that large numbers of people might be induced 
to take them up. 20s. is the average price of the 
share, though we believe in certain cases five of 
these shares have to be held by each member, but 
as the payment is taken in very small weekly 
instalments,—3d. a week,—no practical obstacle is 
placed even in the way of the very poorest ; and to 
facilitate the entry of the public it is usual as a 
practice to allow the bonuses accruing upon pur- 
chases to go to the credit of the shareholder imme- 
diately on his entering. Really, therefore, he has 
nothing to pay out of his own funds beyond the 
first few small weekly instalments, as his profits on 
his purchases meet all the rest. The effect of 
this is to bring large numbers even of the poorest, 
to the stores, although as a rule those amongst 
the working people who belong to the Co-ope- 
rative societies are the most provident and intelligent 
of their class. 

The claim of capital is the first acknowledged, 
and for meeting this, five per cent. is allowed with 
something additional to pay wear and tear and 
generally to provide against loss by accident or 
otherwise. This may be considered a small pay- 
ment for capital engaged in trade, but then it is 
found that the risk is very slight whilst the amount 
of share capital owned by each member is so small 
as not to be the cause of much uneasiness ; indeed, 
whatever else may have caused disputes or disquiet 
during the growth of this system, we have never 
heard that the shareholders have complained that 
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capital was in any way unfairly treated. And the 
best proof of this is, that, not a lack, but rather a 
plethora of capital is what such establishments have 
to guard against. 

These things being provided for, the consumers 
come in and claim the remainder as bonus on con- 
sumption. In their capital, we may presume, they 
are all equal: they have, as capitalists, each given 
equal help to the enterprise, but as consumers they 
cannot do this. One family enjoys a larger income 
than another, or one family is greatly larger than 
another in the number of its members, and, as a 
natural consequence, its consuming power is greater. 
A. has a wife and two children, B. has a wife and 
six, B.’s consuming power is therefore double that 
of A., presuming that in regard to wages and other 
conditions their circumstances are the same. A., 
therefore, spends 1/. a-week at the store. B. spends 
2l. On the old principle, these men would have 
been treated precisely alike ; whatever profit was 
realised would have been divided as interest on 
share capital; and each being an investor of 51., 
their claims would have been equal, and the 
amount received in both cases the same. 

Under the new system, however, their claims are 
greatly altered. They each receive 5 per cent. on 
their investment, or 5s. as interest on capital. But 
presuming that there is another 5 per cent. to be 
divided on consumption, which is below the average, 
74 and 10 per cent. being common enough, then 
A., having expended at the store during the year 
521., receives as bonus 2/. 14s., whilst B.’s bonus 
amounts to the handsome sum of 5/. 8s. Or, in 
other words, each is rewarded in proportion to 
what he has done as a shareholder and a cus- 
tomer; each receives back, in fact, the profit 
made upon his personal transactions after the 
necessary expenses of the establishment have been 
paid, 

The machinery by which each member’s consump- 
tion is ascertained, though not uniform throughout 
the country, is easy and simple. Tin tokens, which 
represent money, are given to the purchasers to the 
exact amount of what they purchase, and, at the 
end of the quarter these are collected in, and 
the holders credited for the amount, and on these 
the bonus is paid. In some places the purchases 
are entered in small books made for the purpose ; 
but, whichever plan is pursued, little difficulty is 
experienced in working the system to the satisfac- 
tion of those engaged in it. 

From this explanation it will be easily seen why 
co-operation has rapidly spread amongst the working 
people— 5 per cent. or 10 per cent. returned as 
bonus on the expenditure of a workman’s wages 
being equivalent to an advance in the price of his 
labour to that amount. And this comes in a way 
that makes it particularly welcome to the household. 
Usually the woman of the house does its marketing, 
and to a poor man’s wife with a large family to 
look after, a few pounds dropping in now and then 
at stated intervals relieve her from many per- 











plexities, and under any circumstances must be 
welcome; but when nothing is given for it, no 
sacrifice of any kind made, merely the going to one 
shop rather than another, who can wonder that the 
Co-operative Store is crowded and its business 
enlarged with all desirable rapidity. 

The growth of the Rochdale Co-operative Store 
has been put forward by nearly all writers on this 
subject as the most remarkable success of the 
movement; and in some respects this is the case. 
There are many clever thoughtful men connected 
with that store, who understand thoroughly the 
business in hand, and who through many years 
have proved themselves to possess not only a very 
high intelligence and good businéss capabilities, but 
also that integrity of character without which all 
other qualities would avail little. Starting in 1844 
with some thirty members and a capital of 281, 
they have now 3750 members, with a working 
capital of 44,876/. odd shillings and pence, whilst 
they have divided amongst their members as profit 
during the interval no less than 93,000/. And 
whilst stating these facts, it would be wrong to 
omit their thoughtfulness for those outside their 
society: as they subscribe handsomely to the chari- 
table institutions of the district, and have erected a 
drinking-fountain in their town for the convenience 
of the public. Beyond this, and looking to the 
moral and intellectual wants of their members, 
they devote 24 per cent. of their profits to educa- 
tional purposes, and possess at present a free news- 
room, and a free lending library, which contains 
6000 well-selected volumes. In Liverpool, the ‘‘Co- 
operative Provident Association” has had a rapidity 
of success which throws Rochdale somewhat into 
the shade, This society began operations in 1851, 
seven years after the Rochdale experiment was 
started, and it now numbers 3602 members; its 
business, however, in amount, falls far short of 
what is done by the older association. In Oldham, 
co-operation has met with considerable success 
also, there being in that town two or three stores, 
one of which has 2242 enrolled members. There 
are altogether somewhere between six and seven 
hundred of these societies in the country which do 
a business annually amongst their members of not 
less than from two millions to two millions and a 
half sterling, 

When the cotton famine began there was much 
anxiety felt by the friends of these assdciations, 
and a doubtful feeling generally prevailed as to 
their ability to stand the strain to which they 
would be subjected by the want of employment 
amongst their members. Now, however, that the 
most trying part of the ordeal has been passed, it 
is found that though some few of the weaker ones 
did succumb, the others have ridden out the storm 
without suffering any serious damage, and are, now 
that a turn for the better has been experienced, 
making up for lost ground, 

Next to Lancashire and Yorkshire, the greatest 
co-operative progress has been made in Scotland. 
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There, as in England, wherever skilled industry 
and the intelligence that accompanies it are found, 
the Co-operative Store is also to be found, Through- 
out Ayrshire, Renfrewshire, and Lanarkshire, 
there is scarcely a town or village without its 
store or stores. In Fifeshire and Forfarshire they 
abound. Bannockburn is a town where the co- 
operative is a large and thriving business. In 
Edinburgh considerable success has been attained, 
Whilst in Galashiels there is one store that does 
business to the extent of close upon 70,000/. a-year. 

It has already been stated that the oldest store 
known is in Govan, near Glasgow ; and although 
Scotland cannot show any individual success equal 
to that of Rochdale, it is a question whether the 
working people of the sister country are not making 
quite as rapid and satisfactory a progress as the 
same class in England. 

In London the progress of co-operation has not 
been so great as in the provinces; a fact which 
those who best know the working people of the 
metropolis attribute to their want of knowledge 
of each other. They live more apart and are not 
mixed up with each other in their employments as 
in the provinces. Notwithstanding this, however, 
stores are planted pretty numerously, and though 
some of them are but weak, others are progressing 
rapidly enough. As the principle becomes better 
understood, too, and the practice escapes from the 
hands of mere talkers into those of practical men, 
co-operation, will no doubt come to be widely prac- 
tised by the working people in London as else- 
where, 











It is still further sought to develope the Co- 
|| operative Store system by adding a great central | 
wholesale depot at which all the goods needed by | 
the several stores may be procured. The friends of | 
this scheme argue that the movement must be in- | 
complete so long as competing wholesale tradesmen | 
do the business and receive the profit of such an ex- | 
tensive trade. Besides it is declared that so long as 
this is the case, no sufficient guarantee can be given | 
of purity or quality in many of the articles sold. 

An attempt to supply this deficiency was made in | 
London some few years back, but it is believed to 
have failed principally because the general mass of the 
co-operative public had not then become alive to the 
_ great importance of such a step, and next, because 
hired managers who buy and sell for a large number 
of the stores, gave it their opposition believing their 
trade would cease under such a system. Rochdale 
however, through the extent of its business in cer- 
tain articles, and in consequence of the skill and 
integrity of those who manage its affairs, is gradu- 
ally stepping into the position of a wholesale centre 
for its own neighbourhood, and this after all may 
be the natural growth of the co-operative system | 
of business, 

But by far the most interesting part of the co- 
operative movement, is that portion which deals 
with manufacturing industry—with the management 
of capital, the employment of labour, and the mani- 

















pulation of markets for the purchase of raw 
material, and for the sale of manufactured goods. 

Tn associations for the employment of labour many 
qualifications are demanded which are not needed 
in making the ordinary purchases and sales in the 
stores. The building and furnishing a cotton mill 
with machinery, its management in working, and the 
conduct of its outside business are serious matters, 
and at certain times very difficult ones putting aside 
anything connected with the specialities of co-opera- 
tion. In the majority of cases, however, as mere trad- 
ing concerns, co-operative factories have been success- 
ful. In one or two places they have failed through bad 
management and disagreement amongst the share- 
holders, but the most important experiments have 
realised all that could be fairly looked for, 

It is right to state, besides, that two sets of 
opinions prevail and are strongly contested amongst 
those who are engaged in this branch of the co- 
operative movement. The largest section refuse to 
see anything in it beyond an extension of the joint- 
stock principle. They invest their money, they say, 
for the purpose of making profit on it, their principal 
desire being to make as much as they fairly can, and 
in some cases they have managed to make their in- 
vestments very profitable. 

In Bacup, it is said, that after they had spent a 
considerable sum of money in the erection of a spin- 
ning and weaving mill, they borrowed (on the security 
of what they had thus expended) a large additional 
sum, at five per cent. with which to complete 
their undertaking. The shareholders and non-share- 
holders work side by side in this mill, but when at 
the end of the quarter or the half year the accounts 
are made up and five per cent. is paid on the borrowed 
capital, a very large profit, some fifty per cent., 
sometimes remains to be divided amongst the share- 
holders. The ordinary non-shareholding workers 
simply get their wages as they would in any other 
establishment; the only difference as far as they 
are concerned being, that they have a hundred or 
a hundred and fifty masters instead of one or two, 
—a circumstance not likely to be regarded by them 
as very satisfactory. 

In Rochdale, where the co-operators have built 
and furnished a very expensive factory, they 
adopted a new and different principle. They say, 
‘* what custom in the work of distribution does for 
the realisation of profit, labour does in the work of 
production. We are working-men, trying an experi- 
ment in our own interest as such, and what we 
desire is, not the last farthing we can screw as profit 
out of what we are doing, but rather the permanent 
establishment of an equitable principle by which in 


| the present and the future the largest number will be 


benefited.” They, therefore, in the factory as in the 
store, fixed the interest that should be paid to 
capital, provided for a large reserve-fund to meet 
dilapidations and unforeseen contingencies, and the 
overplus of profit after these things were done, they 
divided between the shareholders and non-share- 
holding-workers, giving it to the former as addi- 
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tional interest on capital, to the latter as bonus on 
wages. 

By this plan the mere worker was not only lifted 
above the condition of a receiver of wages, and pos- 
sessed of an interest in the successful working of the 
establishment, but he was furnished with the means, 
if a prudent man, of entering into the copartnery 
as a shareholder. This arrangement, however, 
has been recently upset, the shareholders, many of 
whom care only for the profit of co-operation, having 
clamoured against it. So those who were trying 
the new principle have had to give way, and leave 
their model factory in the hands of those who look 
solely to money profit, although it is said that the 
defeated men have determined to build another 
factory, which, sink or swim, shall be devoted to 
the vindication of their new idea, including, as they 
declare the idea does, not only what we have stated, 
but also a complete reconcilement of the interests of 
labour and capital, and, as a consequence, the im- 
possibility of future strikes and lock-outs. 

When the American war broke out, a large 
number of co-operative factories were either in the 
course of erection, or companies were raising capital 
for the purpose of erecting them ; since then, how- 
ever, the work, as a matter of course, has dragged. 
But should their wonted prosperity return again to 
the manufacturing districts, there can be no doubt 
that the Lancashire operatives will enter more 
actively than ever into the work we have here 
attempted to sketch. 

In addition to stores and factories there are 
several very large co-operative flour mills through- 
out Lancashire and Yorkshire; one at Rochdale 
doing a business of about 160,000/. a-year; one at 
Leeds doing above 100,000/. a-year; and to these 
may be added other associations labouring in the 
same direction, such as Tailors and Hatters in Man- 
chester, Builders in Edinburgh, Shoemakers, Car- 


vers and Gilders, and Packing-case makers in | 





London, some of which have been engaged for 
years in the work of self-employment with very 
excellent results. 

There are several points of interest connected 
with these associations and their progress. Look- 
ing at the stores it will be seen that by their con- 
stitution and the character of their trade, cheapening 
admixtures, or adulterations cannot be permitted 
as by such practices the members, who are the 
proprietors, would only succeed in cheating and 
injuring themselves ; nor can light weights or short 
measures be called into requisition for the same 
reason. 

Then again it may be stated that the system of 
ready-money payments, which is in these stores 
almost universal, has the best possible effect on the 
domestic habits of the working people. Before 
these stores were introduced, the working people of 
the manufacturing districts were always in a state 
of indebtedness to the shopkeepers. A gentleman 
who had given much thought to the matter, and 
who was in constant intercourse with large numbers 
of working people as an employer, assured the 
writer of this article that the wages of the working 
people, as a rule, were mortgaged a fortnight in 
advance. Now, by the simple operation of the 
ready-money system, combined with the distribution 
of profits, not only have above 100,000 families 
escaped from this miserable slough of indebtedness, 
but large numbers of them have accumulated savings 
which are lying at their credit in the funds of these 
stores. 

The friendly intercourse of the members with 
each other has also its value as an agent in the 
improvement of their characters, especially where 
such intercourse implies trust and the practice of 
honest dealing,—a practice which cannot be pur- 
sued in any one particular without exercising a 
beneficial influence over the whole range of human 
duties. 





THE EARLIEST CHRISTIAN HYMN. 


FROM THE GREEK OF CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 


[THE poem which I have here attempted to translate has, at any rate, the undisputed merit of anti-, 
doubt the earliest of all extant hymns. 
earlier date may perhaps meet us in the older Liturgies; and when the worshippers join, in the Com- 
munion Service of the Church of England, ‘‘ with angels and archangels an 
heaven” in their great hymn, ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord G 


quity. It comes before us as beyond a 


ents of still 


all the company of 
od of hosts,” or raise their jubilant thanks- 


giving, ‘‘Glory be to God on high, and on earth peace, good-will toward men,” they are probably 
echoing words which were heard from the beginning, in the upper chambers where the disciples of the 
first century met together to break bread. But the Jer-Sanctus and the Gloria in Excelsis, in their 
present form, are of later date, and the hymn of Clement of Alexandria is the one complete relic of the 
worship of the second century, the one witness, in this form, of the manner in which the Christians of 
that age and that city sang the praises of their Lord. ; 
A few words are needed, it may be, to enable us to enter into what is, in many ways, so unlike 
our modern forms of thought. The hymn stands in close relation to a treatise bearing the title 
Padagogus, the Guide of Children, the Instructor, i.e., according to the full meaning of the word, whose 
function it was less to impart knowledge than to train character, to d from the contamination of 
evil, to guide the daily life. The central thought of the treatise is, that the true Guide is none other 
than the Divine Word, the Son of God, the man Christ Jesus. Entering with a simplicity and 
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minuteness which might almost cause a smile, if it did not also awaken our love and reverence, into 
all the commonest details of daily life, the good old man passes in review the temptations of luxury, 
self-indulgence, vanity, licentiousness, to which the young Christians of Alexandria were exposed. As 
throwing light on the habits and modes of thinking of the time, the contrast between the new Christian 
Society and the old dying Heathenism of the Empire, these details, however trivial, are often 
full of interest, and if I should see reason to believe that any who read this hymn would like to know 
more of the man who wrote it, and of the time in which it had its birth, I will make the attempt to 
meet the demand with a supply. At the end of the discourse, however, Clement passes from rules 
and precepts to a higher strain, and pours out, still in the same prose as before, a prayer to this Divine 
Instructor that He ‘‘would be gracious to His children, grant them by following His precepts to 
fill up the image of His likeness, to think of God with all their strength as being not an austere but 
a perfectly gracious Judge.... as citizens living in His pees, translated into His city, passing 
stormlessly over the sea of sin, sharing the calm serene of the Holy Spirit, and His ineffable wisdom, 
by night, and by day, even unto the perfect day, to praise and give thanks always to the Father and 
the Son, to the Son and the Father, the Son who guides and teaches, with the Holy Spirit; all to 
the OnE, in Whom are all things, for Whom all things are One, for Whom is the Everlasting Now, 
of whom all we are members, whose is the glory, whose are the ages, all for Him the Good, all for 
Him the Beauteous, all for Him the Wise, all for Him the Just.” Such a prayer, full even to bursting of 
the very soul of adoration, could not but into a hymn of like character. Every thought, image, 
rable, similitude, which in the course of the book had suggested itself as setting forth the work of the 
ivine Teacher, pours as in ‘‘a rushing mighty wind” through all his soul, and he speaks, as those 
may have spoken, who told of the great deeds of God, the Spirit giving them utterance. In the 
half-wild abruptness, and short incisive rhythm, and passionate exclamations, rather than continuous 
trains of thought and feeling, such as later hymns abound in, we may see, it is believed, no remote 
likeness to those ‘spiritual songs,” songs in very deed coming from the Spirit who taught men to 
cry Abba, Father, which were at once the expression and the food of the ecstatic love and adoration 
of the new-born Church of Christ. 
That outward character I have endeavoured, though with some inevitable dilution, to reproduce. I 
should not have ventured on a task so difficult had I anywhere found the work ready to my hands. But 
Iam not aware that there is any accessible translation of this hymn into any form of English verse.* If, 




















among the many thousands into whose hands this may fall, any have come across such a version of it, I 


shall be thankful if they will inform me. ] 
Cours for the stubborn steed, 
Making its will give heed ; 
Wing that directest right 
The wild bird’s wandering flight ; 
Helm for the ships that keep 
Their path-way o’er the deep ; 
Shepherd of sheep that own 
Their Master on the throne, 
Stir up Thy children meek 
With guileless lips to speak, 
Inh and song, Thy praise, 
Guide of their infant ways. 
O King of Saints, O Lord, 
Mighty, all-conquering Word ; 
Son of the highest G 
Wielding His Wisdom’s.rod ; 
Our stay when cares annoy, 
Giver of endless joy ; 
Of all our mortal race 
Saviour, of boundless grace, 
O Jesus, hear. 

Shepherd and Sower Thou, 
Now helm, and bridle now, 
Wing for the heavenward flight 
Of flock all pure and bright, 
Fisher of men, the blest, 
Out of the world’s unrest, 
Out of Sin’s troubled sea 
Taking us, Lord, to Thee ; 
Out of the waves of strife 
With bait of blissful life ; 
With choicest fish, good store 
Drawing Thy nets to shore. 

Lead us, O Shepherd true, 
Thy mystic sheep, we sue, 





Lead us, O Holy Lord, 

Who from Thy sons dost ward, 

With all-prevailing charm, 

Peril, and curse, and harm ; 

O path where Christ hath trod, 

O Way that leads to God, 

O Word, abiding aye, 

O endless Light on high, 

Mercy’s fresh-springing flood, 

Worker of all things good, 

O glorious Life of all 

That on their Maker call, 
Christ Jesus, hear. 

O Milk of Heaven, that prest 

From full, o’erflowing breast 

Of her, the mystic Bride 

Thy Wisdom hath supplied ; 

Thine infant children seek, 

With baby lips, all weak, 

Fill’d with the Spirit’s dew 

From that dear bosom true, 

Thy praises pure to sing, 

Hymns meet for Thee, our King, 
For Thee, the Christ ; 

Our holy tribute this, 

For wisdom, life, and bliss, 

Singing in chorus meet, 

Singing in concert sweet, 
The.Almighty Son. 

We, heirs of peace unpriced, 

We, who are born in Christ, 

A people pure from stain, 

Praise we our God again, 
Lord of our Peace. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE. 





mle ion of the Hymn, ending with the line which speaks of the Divine Guide as the “ Fisher of men,” 
may be found in Mrs. E. Barrett Browning’s “Greek Christian Poets and English Poets,” p. 18. She assumed, 
somewhat, I think, too hastily, that her readers would not wish for more. 
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WHat eager pursuer of marine animals has not 
gloated over a rock-pool? On all our rocky coasts 
we find them more or less developed; but it is 








limestone juts out into promontories, that we find 
them in perfection. The burrowing Mollusca spe- 
'| cially favour the limestone ; the Sazicava, I think, 
lives in no other medium ; and it is to the operation 
|| of this coarse ugly little shell- fish, that this rock is 
| indebted for the honeycomb-like excavation which 
has eroded its surface. Below a few inches this 
! erosion does not extend, for the Sazicava is but a 
small animal, and its siphons must reach the orifice 
| of its burrow, therefore it never goes deeper into 
| the stone than will allow it comfortably to bathe 
| its red nose in the free water, though it is not at all 
| Particular about the angle to the surface at which 
| it bores. The myriads and myriads of these auger- 
| holes that have been bored remain, though the 


| on these south-western shores, where the compact 
\| 
| 


|| feeble animals perish generation after generation ; 


| each new-born shell-fish makes a new bore for 


|| itself, never appropriating one ready-made, and 


so there is a perpetual excavation of the living rock 
| with these shallow auger-holes, always of the same 
|| width, or nearly, about half-an-inch. The result is 


what we see: that the surface of the rock knows no 


|| such thing as a plane surface, but a surface covered 
|| with smooth borings, running in all directions, so 


\| as continually to break in on one another ; and that 
|| so close together, that the interspaces form narrow 
|| knife-edges, and sharp angles, and projecting points. 
A particularly interesting circumstance is that this 
honeycombed condition is characteristic not only of 


|| that level of the rock which is covered by the sea 





for some portion of every tide, but of that part, to 
a certain height, which is never covered at all. 
The Mollusca, it is true, cannot live wholly 
deprived of sea-water, and, in fact, there are none 
| in this ever-dry portion, though the burrows, by 
thousands, testify that they were there once. We 
must infer that the coast has been generally ele- 
vated, perhaps by slow and imperceptible degrees, 
by an operation still proceeding but unappreciated ; 
perhaps by some sudden convulsion which took 
place at a remote era, unrecorded and forgotten. 
When once raised beyond the level of the highest 
tide, the eroded surface appears to have a per- 
manency, which defies the action of the elements 
for an undefinable period: for it seems liable to 
little change. It is probably comparatively un- 
alterable, or alterable slowly, beneath the level of 
the lowest tide. But between tide-marks, the 
perpetual change from wetness to dryness and back 
again, and the incessant wash of the waves, which 








frequently beat and dash upon the eroded surface | 
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with immense violence, are continually grinding 
down the projecting points and thin walls of stone, 
and thus creating a new surface, to be bored afresh 
by new generations of Mollusca. 

It has seemed to me that these burrows have 
played and are playing an important part in the 
formation of the numberless rocky basins which we || 
call tide-pools, and in which we marine naturalists || 
so much delight. Let us look at the process, 
About half-tide level there is a mass of bored rock, 
from whose burrows the tenants are dying out for 
want of sufficiently long water-covering. A heavy 
sea is breaking over it, which has snapped off the 
thin partition between two contiguous burrows, 
breaking it into several sharply angular bits, which 
fall into the hole. The whirling and eddying of 
the waves rattle and roll these fragments round and 
round day after day, week after week, till at last 
they are ground to nothing ; but an equal effect has 
been produced on the hollow which held them ; its 
cavity has been widened and deepened by the same 
grinding action. By and by a pebble is rolled in, 
and being almost large enough to fill the cavity, it 
does not readily wash out, but grinds round and 
round with the motion of the sea. So the process 
goes on, perhaps for centuries, perhaps with long 
intervals of almost sameness ; every stone that is 
washed in enlarging the work; while, when once 
the hollow has become only ever so little larger or 
deeper than those which surround it, the pebbles 
will have an increasing tendency to roll in and to 
stay there. So, at length, the basin is formed, 
tiny at first; I know scores not so big as a slop- 
bowl, which yet have their furniture of elegant 
little sea-weeds, green and purple, and their tenants 
of worms, and shrimps, and polyps, but destined 
by and by to become noble reservoirs in which man 
may pleasantly bathe, and in which little fishes 
play and shoot to and fro, and hide under the 
umbrageous fronds of the oarweed and tangle that 
droop gracefully unto the ample cavity. 

In the pleasant sunny afternoons of this season of 
the year we may find in tolerable abundance the 
pretty Corkwing* in such rock-pools as I have been 
speaking of. In the shallower hollows of the ledges 
they shoot hither and thither, the swift movement 
just catching the collector’s eye; but here they are 
difficult to capture, owing to the numerous exits 
and hiding-places among the stones. The deeper 
basins are pretty sure of containing one or two, and 
generally of larger size. Here the dip-net can be 





* Crenilabrus Cornubicus ; of which a group in several 
varieties of colour, size, and position are represented in 
Plate XXII. 
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brought into action, and they are readily taken. 
But the finest specimens are obtained around the 
edges of the rocks in the free water, and where 
there is considerable depth. Here the attentive 
eye discerns them quietly hovering, some yard or 
two beneath the surface, deliberately picking their 
tiny crustacean food from the drooping weeds, or 
playing to and fro in little parties of half-a-dozen 
on motionless or gently undulating fins,—a pretty 
sight to watch. From these seaward edges of the 
rocks, the coarser alge, growing in a thick fringe, 
when the tide has left them partly exposed, 
hang their tips in the heaving water; and under 
this grateful shelter the little Corkwings, as well 
as other small fishes, their companions, delight to 
disport themselves, finding copious food in the 
purple obscurity, and getting many a peep through 
the latticed leaves at their idler fellows in game- 
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| some play without. If, now, the collector have 
provided himself with a stiff ring-net, and a long 
| and stout handle, he may sift out as it were the 
\ tenants of these shades, by collecting, in succession, 
| the drooping weed-tips in the mouth of his net, and 
| lifting it gently through them; when the lovely 
| little emerald fishes will be found two or three at 
| each dip, struggling, and panting, and leaping, and 
| quivering their helpless fins at the bottom of his bag. 
| The Corkwing belongs to the great Wrasse 
| family, which, though it chiefly develops itself in 
the tropical seas, is yet well represented in our 
own. Yarrell has figured thirteen species, all of 
them found on our south-western shores, and a few 
of them ranging to the north as well. The entire 
family is remarkable for its bright and gorgeous 
hues, often taking the form of bands, stripes, and 
spots, well-defined, and in vivid contrasts. This 
little species, which extends to the length of five 
inches, but is much more commonly taken not more 
than half that size, is of a rich emerald green hue, 
lighter beneath, and generally marked with a con- 
spicuous black spot on each side of the base of the 
tail, Small individuals are frequently found, of a 
dark reddish-brown, arranged in a minute tesse- 
lated pattern on a pale ground, and occasionally of 
arich golden bronzed hue. The eyes are usually of 
the finest vermilion. 

They are entertaining inmates of an aquarium ; 
they play slowly up and down in the corners of the 
tank, exploring every angle and cranny, hanging in 
every possible attitude, especially at night. They 
soon become familiar, and may be preserved in 
health a long time. They are constantly occupied 
in searching for, and picking off, atoms, invisible 
to us, with their protrusile lips. These organs are 
remarkably large, thick and fleshy, whence has 
been derived the name of the family, Labride 
(from labrum, a lip); and in death, they are gene- 
rally projected in an uncouth and repulsive form. 
It is a pity that Yarrell’s figures have been for the 
most part copied from specimens in this distorted 
condition, and are therefore hideous caricatures of 
the little beauties. His Corkwing is a notable 



































example, presenting but little resemblance to the 
playful emerald in my tank; while the Gilthead 
and the Sea-Wife are still more horrible. It is 
matter of regret that so large a portion of our 
pictorial natural history represents death rather 
than life; while a herd of slavish compilers, who 
have never seen the creatures of which they obtrude 
their teachings, copy such imperfect figures, and 
copy each other, and go on augmenting the dis- 
tortions, and straying farther and farther from |: 
nature, till all vraisemblance is lost in the ludicrous || 
caricature. 

In a former work* I have narrated the untimely 
fate of one of these pretty fishes in my possession 
through the poison-darts of a Parasitic Anemone.+ 
A similar accident befell one lately, which I had j) 
kept in my tank for about two months. This || 
individual, about two and a half inches long, aetive || 
and healthy, made a backward spring, and came in 
contact with the tentacles of an Anthea cereus; which || 
in an instant enveloped its hinder half; clinging || 
round and over it, and quite covering that: portion. | 
I was looking on, and after a moments: glance to || 
see that the fish was perfectly helpless, I removed 
it. with a stick, so that it was free in about: half a || 
minute from its accident. But the effect'was:mani- | 
fest; it swam away indeed, but irregularly and || 
fitfully, and presently'sank down on the: bettom ; || 
lay awhile, then struggled up for a few seconds, 
swimming on one side, as if partly paralysed, and || 
frequently turning over belly-upward: thiemsimking || 
obliquely down and hiding its nose Between the || 
stones, The fins were white and ragged) amd! the || 
skin of the hinder part was ruffled up impasts; and || 
the entire hind half looked diseased. By might it 
was not to be seen; but the next morning I found 
it, dead and stiff, and with the whole of the parts 
that had been embraced by the Anthea turned of a || 
pellucid white, the edges of the fins sloughed away || 
and decomposing. 

When we consider that the entire period of || 
contact was no more than half a minute, the power || 
of the subtle poison injected by the cnide of the 
Opelet becomes very manifest; and the accident 
afforded me another confirmation of what has been 
fondly denied,—the amazing energy of the poison- 
apparatus in the AcTINOzoA. 

An assiduous searching of these hanging fringes of 
fuci will be sure to yield a pleasing return of other 
objects. Neglecting at this moment, the Prawns, 
ZEsops, Opossum-shrimps, Spider-crabs, and many 
other Crustacea, not to speak of other classes, let 
us direct our thoughts exclusively to the fishes. 
You will get probably one or two specimens of that 
little bull-headed rogue, the Father-lasher,t armed 
at all points, like a knight in the fair time of 
chivalry. An impudent little rascal he looks, and 





* “ Aquarium” (Ed. 2), p. 108. 
- ti 


Sagartia parasitica. 
t Cottus bubalis ; two specimens of which are figured 
in the centre and left corner of Plate XXIII. 
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right villanous; but whether he is in truth guilty white, while the sides and belly are brilliantly 
of whipping bis paternal parent, this deponent saith | silvery, or opalescent. His countenance expresses 
not. Big-headed, wide-mouthed, staring-eyed, beset | considerable intelligence ; and the contrast between 
on all sides with hard spines as sharp as needles, | his aspect when he is alarmed, and all his spines are 
which he erects with threatening fierceness as he | laid flat, and when he thinks to carry his point by 
anticipates your touch, this Lucky Proach, as our | bullying, and bristles up all his sharp lances, and 
northern friends name him, may not invite a close | glares with a threatening goggle, is very amusing, 
acquaintance; and indeed our fishermen generally He presently becomes at home: for a day or two, he 
jerk him energetically out of the net as soon as they | skulks under the rocky ledges, and you see little of 
see him, thinking themselves ‘‘lucky” to be well /him; but soon his characteristic impudence re- 
quit of his prickles. assures him, and ‘‘ vires acquirit eundo ;” he makes 

Yet in truth he makes a funny little tenant of | short hasty sallies into the open, and instantly 
the aquarium. His colours are agreeable; deep | scuttles back to his retreat; presently you sce his 
rich brown on the upper parts, fantastically patched | great head projecting out of some crevice in the 
and clouded with various shades from black to pure | rocks, whence he can command a pretty extensive 














Drawn by P. H. Gosse.) Plate XXII. (Engraved by Dalziel. 
view ; and now that is his selected home, and there 
henceforward, you may pretty surely find him, 
| whenever he is not to be seen engaged in predatory 
forays in some other quarter of the tank. Now he 
grows very saucy; not a Blenny, or Goby, or Pipe 
can come before his castle-gate, but Proach must 
dash out to have a passage of arms with him, re- 
turning, in all the pride of conquest, when he has 
driven the routed foe out of sight, to his rocky 
fortress, and settling himself in the same watchful 
attention as before. Every atom of meat that you 
drop into the water within his range of vision, must 
be his; you perhaps intended the morsel for the 
Goby or the Blenny, but Proach sees it, and Proach 
must have it. They indeed may sail up towards 
the speck, but Proach dashes up, bristling with 


to the surface when he sees you approaching, and, 
with a sudden snap, seize the meat in your fingers, 
and drag it away. 

Mr. R. Q. Couch gives us some interesting par- 
ticulars of this little fish, or his brother, the Sea- 
Scorpion; for they are so much alike, both in 
appearance and manners, that some naturalists do 
not recognise any specific difference between them. 
““When caught,” he says, “it makes a croaking 
kind of noise, opens its gill-covers and erects the 
spines of its head and stiffens its whole body, as if 
prepared for a vigorous defence. The spihes are 
covered with a skin or sheath, which the creature 
has the power of drawing from the points and 
leaving them bare. This fish will live a long time 
out of water, provided it be kept slightly wet, but 











indignation at their temerity, and snaps the food 
from before their very noses. Not one of them can 


| get a bit, till Proach is satiated; and I have often 


| seen him lie with a morsel projecting from his 


mouth for some time, absolutely incapable of 
swallowing more, before he would relinquish the 
contest. Now he fears nothing; he will even rush 





soon dies on immersion in fresh water. Those fish 
that swim deeply, are able to sustain life much 
longer than those that swim near the surface; and 
the former are more sluggish in their movements, 
and require less aérated water for respiration. The 
more active are surface-swimmers. The immersion in 
fresh water acts as a poison, death not resulting from 
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any variation in the respirable quality of the water. 
If a sea-scorpion, after being taken from the sea, be 
constantly kept wet with salt water, it will live for 
a considerable time, the gill-covers acting as if sur- 
rounded by water. If the gills be kept wet and the 
skin dry, the creature gets restless, croaks, the gills 
move less rapidly than before, and it then dies at 
an earlier period than when kept altogether moist. 
If the gills be wetted with fresh water well aérated, 
life is not so long retained, but the fish seems more 
active for a time, and dies at last almost in a state 
of plethora.”’* 


According to Yarrell, ‘‘this species spawns in | 
|| January, and the ova at that time are very large 


and of a fine orange yellow colour. These are de- 


posited near the sea-shore, frequently in the estuaries, 
and sometimes even in rivers ; the fish having pre- 
pared itself for this change by its previous residence 
in the brackish water, after which it appears to be 
able to bear either extreme. Its food is small crus- 
taceous animals, and it is said to be particularly 
partial to feeding on the fry of the Blennies.” 

On the subject of its instant death when removed 
from its native element to fresh water, the same 
naturalist remarks,—alluding to the hypothesis 
that the speedy death of fishes in general, when 





removed into the atmosphere, is due to the drying 
of the delicate membranes of the gills,—‘“‘ the 
reverse of desiccation takes place in this instance : 
the gills are bathed with a fluid containing more 
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oxygen than sea-water, and which also yields that 
oxygen much easier, yet death happens immediately. 
In this last instance it may be inferred that the 
fish, unable suddenly to accommodate its respiratory 
organs to fluids of such different densities as those of 
pure sea and fresh water, the blood is imperfectly 
aérated, the brain is affected, convulsions ensue, and 
if not released, it soon dies.” + 

You will pretty certainly find in your net, too, 
twining and writhing about like little snakes, some 
of the smaller species of Pipe-fishes, often called 
Sea-adders, and most abundantly the smallest of 
them, and the commonest in shallow waters,—the 
Worm Pipe.t The pretty AZquoreal Pipe, or as 
Mr. Couch appropriately names it, the Painted Sea- 
adder, (from the variegated tints of brown and 
yellow, wherewith its numerous angular plates are 
individually adorned, ) is abundant enough all along 





* “Zoologist,” p. 1403. 
+ “British Fishes’’ (Ed. 2), pp- 79, 81. 
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our southern coast, in deeper water, affecting the 
extensive beds of zostera, and of seaweeds, which in 
many places clothe the bottom. The eminent Cornish 
zoologist observes of this species, that ‘“‘in May and 
June, and frequently in July, and occasionally in 
August, these fish rise to the surface of the water how- 
ever deep it may be, and bask themselves in the sun. 
They retain their position at the surface by clasping 
with their tails the cords and buoys of the crab-pots, 
sticks, or any other substance they may find floating 
at the surface. The whole of the caudal portion of 
the body is coiled round the stick or cord, and the 
heads lie either horizontally or at right,angles to the 
surface. In some seasons, the buoy-ropes of the 
crab-pots are literally obscured by them from the 
surface of the water down as far as the eye can 
penetrate.” 

The little Worm Pipe may also lay claim to the 
title of ‘‘ painted,” for its anterior parts especially 
are generally marked with spots of pure white 
bounded by a border of black, while the cheeks and 
throat are covered with a delicate flush of purple. 
The habit mentioned by Mr. Couch of curling the 
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tip of the tail around objects in the water is mani- 
fested ‘quite as strongly by this more slender and 
|| more flexible species, which does not possess any 
'| trace of a fin at the tail-tip. This prehensile organ 
is in a moment whipped round the stem of any sea- 
weed or similar object with which it comes into 
contact; and thus moored the pretty Pipe throws 
its lithe body into all sorts of elegant contortions, 
hanging freely down, or elevating itself almost per- 
pendicularly, at pleasure.* 

The fins in this genus of fishes are very small and 
feeble. Some of them have a pair of excessively 
minute pectorals, an almost invisible anal, and a tiny 
fanforacaudal. All havea short delicate dorsal, and 
several have no other fin than this, of which section 
the Worm Pipe is an example. Yet according 
to the Swedish naturalist, Fries, the young of this 
species possess at their birth both caudal and pecto- 
rals, the former extending far up on the body, both 
on the dorsal and ventral edges. All these are in 
after life absorbed, except sufficient to form the 
permanent dorsal. This fin, in the whole family, is 
excessively filmy, and is, during the action of swim- 
ming, fluttered with a very rapid screw-like vibra- 
tion. 

Slight as are the organs of motion, they are 
sufficient for the Pipe-fish’s ordinary exigencies ; and 
Mr. Patterson has recorded an interesting example 
of their capability to achieve movements of an 
unusual kind. He had captured the finest of our 
species,+ which he had committed to a basin of sea- 
water. ‘One of the long-bodied crustacea, which 
are abundant during fine weather, and had been 
captured at the same time, was placed in the same 
vessel, It was a species of Gammarus, and about 
an inch im length. The Gammarus would seem to 
have got tired of swimming, and, for a resting- 
place, it fixed itself on the back of a Pipe-fish, close 
to the tail. The fish had not been a consenting 
party to this arrangement, and soon evinced its 
dissatisfaction, by lashing the tail with great 
violence on each side, to dislodge the intruder. 
He, however, kept his hold; and so soon as the fish 
ceased for a few seconds, he crept a little further 
up on the back, as if aware that the velocity of 
movement was less near the centre of the circle. 
The fish lashed the water again with great violence, 
but without any good result; and so soon as it 
stopped, the Gammarus crept up a little nearer to 
the head. The Gammarus seemed to be the marine 





* In a paper read before the Zoological Society, on 
June 11th, 1861, Dr. J. E. Gray describes as new to 
naturalists these and other habits of the Pipe-fishes, 
which he had observed when watching specimens kept 
in the tanks of the Gardens in Regent’s Park. And he 
takes occasion to lecture other “ persons who have leisure 
and opportunity,” for not piving more particulars of the 
manners of fishes. But the habits in question had been 
described in minute detail by myself nine years before 
(see my ‘‘ Devonshire Coast,” p. 180 et scq.), together 
with many other interesting points in the economy of 
these curious fishes. 
Mr. Couch were also thus cavalierly ignored. 
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prototype of the Old Man of the Mountain, whose 
pertinacity, in retaining his place on the back of |! 
Sinbad the Sailor, is a portion of that lore of our 
boyhood, that is never afterwards forgotten. The 
Pipe-fish then changed its tactics. Instead of 
lashing with its tail, it gave to its whole body the 
kind of movement it might have had if fixed on a 
Lilliputian spit, and in the act of being roasted. 
The body was made to revolve round and round 
on its longitudinal axis; but the Gammarus still 
held on, and, at each interval of rest, made a few 
steps further in advance. This was more than once 
repeated, until, pitying the poor Pipe-fish, we 
removed the cause of its annoyance to another 
vessel.” * 

Among these pleasing little fishes some very 
remarkable deviations from the ordinary economy 
of animals occur, though not quite unique. In 
almost all the Mammalia of Australia, as is well 
known, the female has an external pouch or false 
belly, into which the young is transferred at a very 
early period of embryonic life, and there matured. 
In the Pipa, or Surinam Toad, the eggs are laid by 
the female, and placed on the broad back of the 
male, a cell being then formed in the skin, which 
receives the egg till it is hatched. Somewhat like 
the latter is the case of the Pipe-fishes, among 
which it is the male that acts as wet nurse. Along 
his belly runs a groove, formed by two flaps of 
skin, within which the eggs, when laid by the 
female, are placed, and in which they are safely 
carried till the birth of the infant fry. 

How wondrously diversified are the modes or- 
dained by the Divine Wisdom for maintaining the 
economy of creation! What a depth is there in 
that revelation concerning the everlasting Son, ‘in 
whom we have redemption,”—that ‘‘all things 
were created by Him, and for Him, and He is 
before all things, and by Him all things hold 
together (cvvéornxe).” + 

I have taken, in similar circumstances, a little 
fish which is considered very rare on our shores, the 
Butterfly Blenny.t The Mediterranean coasts of 
Europe are its proper home, where it resorts to the 
tufts of weeds, feeding on minute Crustacea and 
Mollusca, Yarrell cites three examples as having 
been obtained by dredging off South Devon, and 
one from which his own figure was taken, which 
was obtained among the rocks of Portland. As he 
alludes to no other British examples, he probably 
knew of no more. Mr. R. Q. Couch, in his ‘* Notes 
on the Fishes of the Land’s End,” says: ‘‘ A single 
specimen of this fish was taken by a trawl net in 
1845, but the spot on the first dorsal fin was so 
obscure as scarcely to be noticed.” 

It is therefore with the more satisfaction that I 
can record the possession of two specimens, one 
taken in Weymouth Bay from deep water, the 





* “Zoology for Schools,’ p. 221. 
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other among the hanging weeds of this shore. 
Both were in full development and high colour, the 
spot on the fin, from which both the specific and the 
popular names are derived, strongly marked, so 
that I am enabled to give a representation of this 
interesting fish in its vivid hues, as it appears in 
life and health. 

The form is thickset, as is that of the other more 
common species of the genus; the forehead is, 
however, rounded and less abrupt, which imparts 
to it a different physiognomy. The fins are ample, 
with the exception of the ventrals, which in all this 


|| genus consist of two rays each ; the pectorals very 


large, nearly circular, transparent and colourless, 
with pearly rays. The dorsal is divided into two 
|| portions, of which the first is elevated like a tall 

sail, the first ray standing up a long way beyond the 
membrane. Its colour is smoke-brown, deeper at 
the summit; towards the hind end of this portion 
there is a large round black spot, surrounded by a 
well-defined pale ring ; very conspicuous indeed in 
my specimens, and strikingly suggestive of the eye- 
spots in the wings of many butterflies and moths. 
As if conscious of its beauty, the fish travels with 
|| all sail set, and thus shows its characteristic mark 
to advantage. 

The body is varied with different hues of brown, 
| black, and grey, the deeper colours forming trans- 
verse bands on the upper parts ; while along each 
side run two rows of spots of pearly azure, defined 
by a dark edge. 

Just in front of each eye there is a small appen- 
dage which looks like a small horn, with the tip 
and edge’ cut into segments ; it is butza projection 
of the skin. Several other species of the genus 
have similar ornaments on various parts of the face 
and head: I have no conception of their use in the 
economy of the tribe. 

There is a curious peculiarity in the eye of this 
fish, which I do not perceive in the Tansy, nor in 
any other species, On looking cursorily at it, you 
would suppose that it had a very widely opened 
pupil, surrounded by a white line, which appears to 
be the interior edge of the iris. But on watching it 
with a lens, the whole of this dark area within the 
white circle is seen to be prominent, convex and 
opaque, of a substance which reflects the richest 
metallic lustre, sometimes turquoise blue, but chang- 
ing in other lights to a bronzed or gilded appear- 
|| ance ; not however as if burnished, but as if dusted 
|| with metal filings. In the centre of this area a 
pupil alternately opens and closes, expanding and 
contracting circularly with a regular systole and 
diastole, a little more quickly than the periodic 
opening and shutting of the gill covers, but nearly 
corresponding therewith. The contraction of this 
pupil is perfect, so as completely to conceal it, and 
the expansion is irregular in extent, though regular 
in time ; sometimes it is but just perceptible, when 
the next opening will be as wide as usual. Occa- 
sionally, the motion ceases, the area displaying no 
trace of a pupil. 
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Mr. Ross of Topsham, an excellent marine zoolo- 
gist, has observed a highly curious habit in the 
commonest of the Blennies. It is the Smooth Shan, | 
Shanny, or Tansy,*—of our southern shore-boys. | 
I was aware that these little fishes were capable of | 
enduring with impunity a protracted exposure to | 
the air, which would be fatal to many, but I did | 
not suppose that the habit was normal and constant. 
The facts reported are of great interest. 

‘A specimen of the fish,” says Mr, Ross, ‘‘ was | 
brought to me on the 3rd of June. On placing it in 
a glass vessel of sea water, it appeared perfectly 
quiet for some hours, but at length became restless | 
and made frequent attempts to throw itself out of | 
the water. It then occurred to me, that on a 
former occasion, when by the sea-side, I had a 
Gatteruginous Blenny, in a vessel with some 
Actinis and Serpule, which regularly passed a 
portion of its time on a stone; I therefore placed 
one in the glass. The Blennius pholis immediately 
leaped on it completely out of the water. It there- 
fore appears that these changes are necessary to its 
existence. On going to the front of the house, I 
perceived that it was near low water. Knowing 
that it would flow till ten o’clock that night, I 
watched the movements of my little captive, and as 
the clock struck, had the gratification of seeing it | 
plunge again into its natural element. It has now 
been more than five months in my possession, and 
has proved throughout that period a regular and 
correct tide-indicator. I was well aware that these | 
fish are constantly left by the receding tide on the 
rocks, remaining concealed in small basins or holes, 
under the weed, till the returning flood : still I was 
not prepared to see a fish voluntarily quit the water, | 
and pass so large a portion of its existence in a dif- 
ferent element, and by instinct alone time its 
change of position so exactly.” + 

I catch at the same time, and at the same place, 
but under different conditions, a tiny fish of the same | 
family, possessing remarkable delicacy of appear- | 
ance. It is the Freckled Goby of Yarrell, Spotted 
Goby of Pennant, le Boulereau blanc of the French, | 
the Polewig and the Pollybait of the Thames fisher- | 
men.t Yarrell tells us that it is most plentiful in 
the Thames, doubtless coming up with the tide, for 
I do not think it would live with the admixture of 
any great quantity of fresh water. It is used for | 
the baiting of the hook in the line-fishing, like most 
other minute fishes that can be taken in sufficient | 
numbers and with sufficient certainty, by means — 
of the net. 

Here I find it in the wide pools that lie in the | 
hollows of the ledges, with a bottom of sand, and 
not more than an inch or two of water. Under an 
August sun this becomes, during the three or four 





* Blennius pholis. ; 
t Originally commmmicetet to a Monmouthshire news- 
paper in October, 1847. 
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hours that the receding sea of spring tides leaves it, 
quite tepid; often standing at blood-heat, or even 
higher. In these shallows, the Freckled Goby lies, 
companion of the Sand Shrimp, which in size, trans- 
lucency, and colouring, it closely resembles. It 
remains quite still, as if conscious of its safety- 
point, for it is with difficulty visible, even if your 
eye is resting on the very spot ; what little of colour 
it has being exactly that of the surrounding sand. 
When danger comes too close, it shoots to another 
part, and you detect that something indistinct passed 
rapidly along; it does not however habitually seek 
the shelter of the fringing weeds as a prawn would, 
but suddenly becomes still in the open space, settling 
close down upon the sand, just as the shrimps do. 





The entire surface of this translucent and almost 
colourless body is studded with minute specks of 
rust-red, and with still smaller ones of opaque pale 
yellow, which are visible only with the aid of a 
lens. Nothing can be more sand-like than this 
aggregation of red and yellow dots, and surely we 
must look upon it, in conjunction with the habits of 
the little feeble fish, as a special provision for its 
safety, ordained by Him, whose tender mercies are 
over all his works. The eyes are very prominent ; 
the pupil is surrounded by a crimson iris, and set 
in very thick and prominent dark orbits. Great 
size and prominence of the eyes are quite charac- 
teristic of the fishes of this family. It may be that 
their habitual residence in the shallows exposes 
them peculiarly to the attacks of enemies, and the 
size of the eye may be connected with a greater 
power or quickness of sight, indicating a propor- 
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It is rather harder to capture than one would 
suppose, but I find the surest way is to place the 
mouth of the net obliquely on the bottom a few 
inches in front of the fish, without disturbing 
him, then, approaching him with my hand from 
behind, he leaps in and is secured. When taken 
it is a pretty and attractive little species; very 
pellucid, showing the stomach and intestine quite 
plainly through the muscles, as a dark mass, and 
even the brain, which also is darkish, probably 
frem the number and fulness of the blood-vessels 
which supply that important organ. This appa- 
rition of the internal viscera in a vertebrate 
animal strikes one as something unusual and re- 
markable. 
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tionate development of the optic nerve. But this is 
only a conjecture. 

The pectorals as usual are large, but quite colour- 
less, and hence can scarcely be discerned, or only 
like a film of clear talc. The two dorsals are 
ordinarily carried, when: at rest, depressed quite 
down to the back, but are elevated in swimming. 
The tail is crossed vertically by bands of red dots. 
Like most of the sand-loving creatures, the Freckled 
Goby does not long survive captivity in a tank. 
Perhaps, however, this may be because our aqua- 
riums are not specially arranged with a view to 
their instincts. A very wide shallow vessel, with a 
bottom of sand, and a piece or two of rough rock 
for shadow, stocked with Freckled Gobies, Weevers, 
Sandlaunces, Shrimps, Venuses, Naticas, &c., might 
do well. But these conditions will not suit an 
ordinary collection of rock-loving things. 
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1.—AN IRRUPTION ON MARK CRAY. 
Ir anything could exceed the prosperity of the | 
Great Wheal Bang Mine itself, it was the pros- 
perity of those immediately connected with it. 
There was only one little drawback—ready money 
ran short. It had been short a long while, and the 
inconvenience was great in consequence; but the 
prolonged inconvenience was now approaching to 
such a height that even that sanguine spirit, 
Barker, even Mark Cray in his confiding careless- 
ness, felt that something must be done to remedy it. 
Of course the cause of this will be readily divined 
—that the Great Wheal Bang’s ore was not yet in 
the market. The heat of summer had passed, 
September was in with its soft air and its cool 
breezes, and still that valuable ore had not begun to 
‘‘realise.”” It was obstinate ore, and it persisted in 
giving the greatest possible trouble before it would 
come out of its mother earth, where it had been 
imbedded for ages and ages. Those who under- 
stood the matter best, and the process of working 
these mines, tedious at all times, did not consider 
that any time was being lost; and it is more than 
probable that the impatience of Barker and Mark 
Cray alone caused the delay to appear unduly long. 
The money swallowed up by that mine was 
enormous, and Mark Cray got half dismayed at odd 
moments. The shareholders were getting tired of 
the calls upon their pockets ; yet they were on the 
whole confiding shareholders, believing implicitly 
in the mine and its final results. As a natural 
sequence, the mine’s wants being so great, its 
mouth so greedy a one, Mark Cray and his friend 
could have the less money to play with on their 
own score : still they managed to secure a little for 
absolute personal wants, and tradespeople of all 
denominations were eager to supply anything and 
everything to the great men of the Great Wheal 
Bang. How entire was the confidence placed in 
the mine by these two masters of it, may be seen 
from the fact of their depriving themselves of 
money to pour it into the ever-open chasm. They 
might so easily have diverted a little channel 
into their own pockets! ‘True, it might not have 
been quite the honest thing to do, but in these 
matters few men are scrupulous. Mark had surrep- 
titiously sent a few shares into the market and 
realised the proceeds; but he had done it with 
reluctance: he did not care to part with his shares ; 





neither was it well that the Great Wheal Bang’s 
shares should be afloat. 

Standing at the window of their drawing-room 
on this balmy September afternoon were Mark 
Cray and his wife. The fashionable world were | 


| of course not in London, but Mr. and Mrs. Cray 
SRB. 
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formed an exception—there is no rule without one, 
you know. Mark felt that he could not be absent 


| from those attractive offices in the City, even for a 


day. It was well that one of them should be seen 
there, and Barker was everlastingly running down 
into Wales. ‘‘ Never mind, Carine,” he said to his 
wife. ‘‘ We'll take it out next year: we'll have a 
three-months’ autumn trip in Germany. The money 
will be rolling in upon us then, and I need not stick 
here to keep the shareholders in good humour, as I 
have to do now.” Carine obediently acquiesced ; 
and she did it with cheerfulness: she had not been 
sufficiently long in her new and luxurious home to 
care about leaving it. 

But she solaced herself with all the gaiety that 
was obtainable within reach. Drives out of town 
by day; and the theatre at night, or some other 
amusement accessible in September. On this day 
they had been to a wedding at the house of some 
new friends at Richmond; and they had but now 
returned. If you look out you may see the fine 


.carriage with its four grey horses just turning from 


the door, for Caroline, capricious Caroline, wayward 
and whimsical as a child, had stepped out of it 
undecided whether to go out again and drive in 
the Park before dinner. So she kept the carriage 
waiting until she was pleased to decide not to go. 

‘“*T am a little tired, Mark, and they’d be ever so 
long taking out those post-horses and putting in 
our own,” she said to her husband. ‘‘We could 
never go in the Park with four horses, and postboys 
wearing white favours. Empty as the drive is, we 
should have a crowd round us.” 

“Taking you for the bride; and a very pretty 
one !” returned Mark, gallantly. 

Caroline laughed ; a little all-conscious laugh of 
vanity. She laid her beautiful bonnet of real lace 
and marabouts—and for which the milliner would 
assuredly charge £10—on a side-table, and threw 
off her costly white lace mantle. The folds of her 
silk dress, its colour the delicate bloom of the spring 
lilac, rustled as she went back to the window. 

‘*Only think, Mark, we have been married nearly 
ayear! It will be a year next month.” 

Mark stood with his face close to the window. 
He was looking at the trees in the Green Park, their 
leaves playing in the golden light of the setting 
sun. Caroline flirted a few drops on her handker- 
chief from the miniature essence bottle dangling 


| from her wrist, and raised it to her carmine cheeks. 
| The day’s excitement had brought to them that 


rich bloom so suspiciously beautiful. 

** And to think what a year may bring forth!” 
exclaimed Mark in a fié of reflection. ‘* What 
has this last done for us? You and I are man and 
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| 
wife ; Dr. Davenal’s dead ; the Hallingham homes 


are broken up; I have quitted for ever that 
wretchedly worrying profession; and we are on 
the high road of the world’s ladder !” 

‘*And while we have gone up, poor Sara has 
gone down,” remarked Caroline. ‘‘Instead of 
being the heiress of the rich Dr. Davenal, mistress 
(if you can put out old Aunt Bettina) of his hand- 
some home, she is here in London, nobody! Mark, 


I should go mad—I declare to you I should become 


mad—were I to go down as Sara has.” 

‘* But you are not going down, thank goodness !” 
returned Mark. “I declare there’s Barker! I 
thought he’d be in.” 

Mr. Barker was dashing up the street in a cab, as 
fast as the horse’s legs would go. He had been at 
the offices all day, doing duty for Mark. He saw 
them at the window, and gave them a nod as he 
leaped out. Mark looked at his watch and found 
it wanted yet some time to dinner. 
now, all three together, leaving the window to | 
take care of itself. There was always so much to 
say when Barker was there. He talked so fast and 
so untiringly ; present doings and future prospects | 
were so good ; and Caroline was as much at home | 
in it as they were. 
day in the City, Barker said volubly, except for 
grumbling. A hundred or so groaning old dis- 
appointed fellows had been in, who wanted to 
embark in the 
fortunes, but there were no shares to be had for 
love or money, and they were fit to bite their 
tingers off. Altogether, 
smooth, more delightful than affairs, and Barker 
had received news from the mines that morning, 
promising loads upon loads of ore in a month or so’s 
time. 

Mark rubbed his hands. ‘‘I say, Barker, what 
do you say to a quiet little dinner at Blackwall to- 
morrow ?” cried he. ‘‘I and Carine are thinking 
of driving down. Will you come?” 

** Don’t mind if I do,” returned Barker. 
time?” 

** Well, not very late. The evenings ~~ not as 
| light as they were. Suppose we say—— 

Before the hour had left Mark’s lips, he was 
stopped by a commotion. A sound as of much 
talking and bumping of boxes in the hall below : of 
boxes that appeared to be coming into the house. 
Caroline went to the window and saw a cab drawn 
up to the door, a last trunk being taken off it, and 
three bandboxes in a row on the pavement. 

‘* Why, who can it be?” she exclaimed. 

The question was soon set at rest. A lady in 
fashionable half-mourning entered the room and 
clasped Mark round the neck. Three young ladies 
entered after her and clasped Mark also, all three 
at once, two by the arms, one by the coat-tails. 
Mr. Barker’s red whiskers stood out in wonder at 
the sight, and Caroline’s violet eyes opened to their 
utmost width. 

‘*We thought we'd take you by surprise, darling,” 


*¢ What 


They sat down | 


They had had a splendid | 


Wheal Bang and make their | 


nothing could be more | 


the elder lady was saying. ‘The girls declared it 
| would be delightful. I couldn’ t afford any change 
‘for them this year, Mark, out of my poor means, 
| and we determined to pay you a visit for a few 
' days. And so we have come, and I hope you can 
| take us in.” 
_ Yes, but don’t smother me, all of you at once,” 
| was poor Mark’s answer. ‘‘I am glad to see you, 
| mother; and I am sure my wife—Caroline, you 
remember my mother and my sisters.” 
It was certainly an imposing number to take a 
| house by storm, and there was vexation in Mark’s 
eye as he looked deprecatingly at his wife. But 
| Caroline rose superior to the emergency. She came 
forward prettily and gracefully, and welcomed them 
all with a cordial smile. Mrs. Cray the elder could 
not take her eyes from her face: she thought she 
had never seen one grown so lovely. She withdrew 
| them at length and turned them on Mr. Barker. 
But that gentleman scarcely needed-an introduc- 
| tion. He was of that free and easy nature that 
| makes itself at home without one; 3; and in an 
| incredibly short time, before indeed the strangers 
‘had taken their bonnets off, he was chattering to 
them as familiarly as though he had known them 
| for years. They were rather pleasing girls, these 
| sisters of Mark—Fanny, Margaret, and Nina: very 
| accomplished, very useless, aud bearing about them 
| the tone of good society. 


**You might have sent us word you were coming,” 
persisted Mark, whose first feeling of annoyance:at 
| the irruption did not subside very quickly. ‘ You 
might have found us gone out and the house shut 
up. Everybody gets out of town for September.” 

‘* We took the risk,” said Mrs. Cray. 

‘The fact is, Mark,” interposed his sister Nina, 
a saucy girl, ‘‘ we did not dare to give you notice 
lest you should write to stop us. We have wanted 
to come all the summer, you know we have, but 
you never replied to the hints we gave you, or 
offered us the least encouragement that we might 
come.” 
| Mark laughed, rather a constrained laugh: “I 
| 





have been too busy to think of anything, Nina,” 

said he. 

said. 
| Leaving Mark ‘to welcome them now, we must 
| turn for an instant to the house of Miss Davenal. 
| Sara was at rest, for she had paid Mr. Alfred King. 
In her desperate need—it surely might be called 
such!—she wrote the facts of the case to Mr. 
Wheatley. Not telling him the details, not saying 
a word that might not have been disclosed to the 
whole body of police themselves, but simply stating 
to him that she had very urgent need of this two 
hundred pounds for her father’s sake. She spoke of 
the money she was to receive from. Mark Cray at 
the year’s end, and of Mark’s declining to pay her 


But he was conscious it had been as. she 





until then ; and if her pen was rather bitter here, it 
must be excused to her, for she deemed that Mark, 


| rolling in luxury, behaved ill in this. She did not 
ask Mr. Wheatley to advance the money, but she 
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repay them with interest the very instant the money 
came to-her from Mark. The result was that Mr. 
Wheatley sent her the money. But he was not a 
rich man, and he candidly told her he could not 
have done it but for the certainty there existed of 
its speedy return to him. Sara lost not a moment 
in seeking another and a final interview with Mr. 
Alfred King. The papers were given up to her, 
the receipt signed, all was done as specified by 
Dr. Davenal, and the affair and the danger to 
Edward were alike at an end. 

Have you ever awoke from a dreadful dream to 
the relief of reality ? Not a dream of fright ; I don’t 
mean that; but one of those dreams portraying 
some awful calamity for you or yours, whose very 
pain, if it did indeed overtake you, would be worse 
than death? Then you remember the bliss, the 
thankfulness rushing over your mind and brain 
when you became fully conscious, the grateful 
words bursting from your happy lips, ‘‘Oh it was 
but a dream. Thank God, thank God !”’ 

The moment of that redawning consciousness must 
have stood out at the time as one of the most blessed 


the relief to Sara Davenal. The horrible nightmare 
on her days was lifted; the fear which had been 
making her old before her time was over. Her 
countenance lost its look of wearing pain, and 
she seemed like a child again in her freedom from 
care. 

Yes, the dreadful nightmare was over, and Sara 
was at rest. In her immunity from pain, in her 
renewed happiness, it almost seemed as if the world 
might still have charms for her. You can look at 
her as she stands in the drawing-room by Miss 
Davenal’s side. It is the same evening, as the 
one spoken of above, when Mrs. Cray and her 
daughters made that irruption upon Mark. Sara is 
in evening dress, a black gauze, with a little white 
net quilling on the low ebody and sleeves. Her 
white cloak lies on the sofa, and she is drawing on 
some new lavender gloves. But look at her face ! 
at her cheek’s rich colour! at the sweet smile on 
the lips, at the bright eye! Is it the anticipated 
evening’s enjoyment that is calling these forth? No 
no; the pleasant signs spring from a heart at rest ; 
a heart that had long been aching, worn, terrified 
with a secret care. 

It was very rare indeed that Miss Davenal went 
out, but she had accepted an invitation for dinner 
that evening. She had a few friends in London, not 
new ones (of new ones she had made none); but 
old acquaintances of her earlier days. The friend 
she was going to this evening, Lady Reid, had been 
her schoolfellow at Hallingham ; they had grown up 
together, and Bettina Davenal was her bridesmaid 
when she married young Lieutenant Reid, who had 
then his fortune to make. He made it out in India, 











and he came home a colonel and a K.O.B. 3; came 
home only to die, as is the case with too many 





a, 


ever vouchsafed in your chequered life. Just so was | 





who have spent their best days in the Indian | 





did say that if any friend would do so, she would empire. His widow lived at Brompton, and Miss 


Davenal and she liked nothing better than to spend 
an hour together and talk of the days when they were 
so young and hopeful. How different, how different 
to them was the world now! Could it be the same 
world? Many of you, my readers, have asked the 
very question. 

Neal had gone to the livery stables to order round 
a carriage, for Miss Bettina had a horror of cabs, 
and had not put her foot inside one since the even- 
ing of her arrival in London. She stood in her rich 
black silk and her cap of that fine white lace called 
point d’Angleterre, glancing from the window and 
talking with Sara. They had had news from 
Bombay that afternoon from Edward. Great news! 
and perhaps Sara’s cheeks owed some of their un- 
usual colour to this, 


Captain Davenal was married. He had fallen in 


love with a pretty girl in India, or she had fallen in | 


love with him, and they were married. She was an 
only child; he wrote them word, and an heiress ; 
her name Rose Reid, now Rose Davenal.. Miss 
Davenal felt nearly sure it must be a niece of her 
old friend to whom she was that evening engaged. 
Lady Reid’s late husband had a brother in the civil 
service at Bombay, reported to be a rich man, and 
it was probable this was his daughter. 

**Tt is just like Edward,” she said tartly to Sara, 
as she watched for the carriage. ‘‘To think that 
he should marry after a month or two’s acquaint- 
ance! He can’t have known her much longer.” 

‘But he says she is so pretty, aunt; so loveable!” 
was Sara’s pleading answer. ‘ And—if she is an 
heiress, I am very glad for Edward’s sake.” 

** Ah,” grimly returned Miss Bettina, having as 
usual heard all awry, ‘‘ that’s it, no doubt, the 
money’s sake. I don’t forget a good old proverb : 
‘Marry in haste and repent at leisure!’ Here 
comes the carriage.” 

They went down to it. Neal, all perfection as 
usual, assisted them in and took his place by the 
side of the driver. They were nearly at their 
journey’s end when in passing a row of houses, Sara, 
who happened to be looking out, saw Oswald Cray 
at one of the windows: and by his side a fair face 
half hidden by the crimson curtain ; the face of 
Jane Allister. 

A mist gathered over her eyes and her heart. 
She looked out still, mechanically; she saw the 
name written up as they left the houses behind them, 
‘*Bangalore Terrace;” she answered her aunt’s 
remarks as before ; but the change within her was 
as if sunshine had given place to night. 

Why, could she still be cherishing those past 
hopes? No: never for an instant. She knew that 
all was over between her and Oswald Cray ; that he 
was entirely lost to her. But she could not put away 
from her the old feelings and the old love; she could 
not see him thus in familiar companionship with 
another, without bitter pangs and wild emotion. 
Perhaps Jane Allister was to be his wife ! 

Neal left them at Lady Reid’s, his orders being to 
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return with the carriage a quarter before eleven. 
When he reached home it was dusk ; and Dorcas, 
attired in her bonnet and shawl, came to him in 
the passage. 

“T am going out a bit,” she said. ‘I want to 
buy a few things before the drapers’ shops are shut. 
You won’t mind, Neal? I have laid your supper 
out, all ready.” 

“Go if you like,” returned Neal. ‘‘ What time 
shall you be back ?”’ 

“‘Tll be in by nine, if I can. It’s past seven 
now. The worst of this London is, when once you 
get out, the time passes, and you don’t know how. 
It’s a moral impossibility for us country-folks to get 
away from the shop-winders.” 

*“*So it is,” acquiesced Neal, complacently. 
‘Stay out till ten, if you like; but you must not be 
later, for I have to go for the ladies.” 

‘* All right,” said Dorcas. ‘‘ I'll be sure to be in 
by ten.” 


She departed. Neal watched her fairly off, and | hundred pounds had been lent to Sara in the 





| 
| 


then went indoors. He closed the shutters of the | 


dining parlour, and went up to the drawing-room, | spoke of.” Coupled with his previously acquired 


where he set the candle on the table, and closed 
those shutters also. Then he took a leisurely 
survey of the room, apparently searching for some- 
thing, and reading, en passant, a note or two left 
upon the inantel-piece. 

What he was searching for was not there—the 


into her room,” said he, half aloud. ‘‘It was here 
this afternoon, and she was writing at it.” 

He went up-stairs, higher yet, with his stealthy | 
tread ; he dared to penetrate into the chamber of 
his young mistress. The first thing he saw on 
entering, was the desk on a side table. Neal 
seized it and retreated. 


| 


secret on his account. The next letter he came 


desk of Miss Sara Davenal. ‘She has taken it | upon, was the one received from the Captain that 


| happiness: not a breath was there in it of care in 
| any shape. Neal was nonplussed: and the letters 


| 


Carrying it down to the drawing-room, he bolted | 
the door and took his seat before it. That little | 
episode, the spoiled lock of the doctor’s desk, had | 


taught him caution ; he would not make the same 
mistake with this. Neal was an adept at his work: 
and, by the ingenious use of a penknife and a piece 


| lately. Why, for — after the doctor’s death, 
| she seemed fit to hang 
| change had come to her. And he is married, is he! 


of wire, the desk was opened. It may be a | 


question how long Neal had waited for this oppor- 
tunity. Such a one had not occurred for months 
his ladies out, and Dorcas out; and the house 
wrapped in the silence of night, and not likely to be 
invaded. 

And now, a word to my readers. Should there 
be any among you who may feel inclined to cavil at 
this description of Neal’s treachery, deeming it 
improbable, let me tell you that it is but the simple 
truth—a recital of an episode in real life. The 
reading of the letters, the opening of the desks, the 
ferreting propensities, the treachery altogether were 
practised by a retainer in a certain family, and the 
mischief wrought was incalculable. It separated 
those in spirit who had never been separated 
before; it gave rise to all sorts of misconception 
and ill-feeling; it caused animosity to prevail 
between relatives for years: and the worst was— 


| Some folks do have the luck of it in this world. 
: | It’s a great shame! And she has no right to be 


| suspects me, that’s more. Tll try—I’'ll try and 
|always that other thing, thank goodness; the 


| break with Mr. Oswald Cray. I wonder if she saw 
him this evening at that window? I did; and I 


| they were not abjured by him. 





the worst, the worst !—that some of those relatives 
were never reconciled again in this world, for, 
before the truth came to light, death had been 
busy. As Coleridge says, 


‘* Whispering tongues can poison truth.” 


What Neal’s motive was, I cannot tell you. 
What the motive of that other one was, was as 
little to be traced. There was nothing to be gained 
by it, so far as could be seen. It may have been 
that the prying propensities were innate in both 
natures ; the love of working mischief inherent in 
their hearts. Certainly it was the ruling passion of 
their lives. The most extraordinary inventions, the 
strangest stories were related by the one: you will 
find, before you have done with the other, that 


The first letter Neal came to in the desk—at 
least, the first he opened—happened to be one from 
Mr. Wheatley. By that he learned that two 


summer, for the ‘“‘ completion of the payment she 


knowledge, Neal came to the conclusion that the 
trouble as regarded Captain Davenal was over, 
| and the money paid. The precise nature of the 
‘trouble Neal had never succeeded in arriving at, 
but he did know that money had to be paid in 


day: and if Neal had hoped to find groans and 
| trouble and difficulty in it, he was most completely 
| disappointed. It was one of the sunniest letters 
ever read; it spoke of his girl-wife and his own 


did not afford him pleasure. 

‘The thing all settled !—the money paid!” he 
repeated to himself, revolving the various items of 
news. ‘‘No wonder she has looked sprightly 


erself! I thought some 


—and has picked up an heiress! I don’t like that. 


happy, for I know she hates me. I know she 


deal out a little small coin in exchange. There's 


saw the young lady too. I hope it’s going to bea 
match, if only to serve out this one !”’ 

With this charitable wish, Mr. Neal resumed his 
research of the desk. But nothing more of par- 
ticular moment turned up, and he soon made it fast 
again in his own artistic manner, which defied 
detection. 

And when Dorcas came in, she found Neal, 
his supper eaten, stretched comfortably before the 
kitchen fire, taking a doze. 
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2.—WAS SHE NEVER TO BE AT PEACE ? 

WHEN you have two parts of a history to relate, 
it is rather difficult to know which to begin with. 
Here are several people demanding our attention 
at once. Events are thickening; and if the past 
few months were devoid of action, a great deal of it 
is crowding into the present one. 

Perhaps it will be better to give the precedence 
to Miss Davenal and Sara. News of an unpleasant 
nature was on its road to them; but they sat at 
breakfast, unconscious of its nearness, waited upon 
by Neal the immaculate, in all confiding security, 
and entirely unsuspicious of that gentleman’s 
desk researches of the previous evening. A letter 
came in: it was directed to Miss Davenal in the 
hand-writing of Dr. Keen. 

‘*What’s agate now?” exclaimed Miss Davenal, 
as she opened it. For it was not very usual for 
the doctor to write in the middle of a quarter. 
It ran as follows :— 


“Dear Mapam, 

“I grieve much to have to inform you 
that an accident has happened to your nephew, 
Leopold. It being a half-holiday yesterday after- 
noon (granted, according to annual custom, on the 
auspicious occasion of Mrs. Keen’s birthday), the 
young gentlemen had leave accorded them to go in- 
to the fields and gather blackberries. Engaged in 
this (hitherto deemed harmless) recreation, Leopold 
unfortunately met with a fall. In stretching up to 
reach a high branch, he lost his balance, and fell 
from the top of a bank. I fear he may have been 
pushed, but the boys appear not to be quite clear 
upon the point. At any rate, he fell in some way 
with his arm doubled under him, and, on exami- 
nation, it proved to be broken. 

‘* Deeply sorry as I am to be obliged to impart to 
you this sad news, I can yet qualify it in some 
degree by stating that it is a simple fracture. It 
was at once set, and the surgeon assures me it will 
do as well as possible. Mrs. Keen bids me say that 
she does not think Master Leopold has appeared 
very strong of late: I have remarked myself that 
he looks delicate. Master Davenal, I am happy to 
say, is quite well, and gives us every satisfaction in 
his studies, in which he takes great pleasure. 

“‘ With very kind remembrances from Mrs. Keen 
to yourself and Miss Sara Davenal, and best 
compliments from myself, 

‘*T remain, dear Madam, 
‘* Faithfully yours, 
*‘Joun KEEN. 
“Miss Davenal.” 


Miss Bettina threw the letter on the table in an 
access of vexation. ‘‘If that mischievous Dick was 
not at the bottom of it, I shall wonder!” she 
exclaimed. ‘He pushed him off in his roughness. 
He is rough.” 

“What is the matter, aunt?” asked Sara, in 
amazement. 





“Matter enough!” ejaculated Miss Bettina. 
‘* Leopold has got his arm broken.” 

“Oh!” She read the letter which her aunt 
handed her. Not a demonstrative girl—those who 
have experienced grievous causes of suffering rarely 
are demonstrative—Sara sat in silence revolving the 
tidings. ‘‘I wish we were near them,” she said at 
length. 

**Tt’s of no use to wish that. We should have 
been near them but for being driven from Halling- 
ham. Of course, it is something to know that it is 
a simple fracture, and that the boy’s doing well.” 

**Yes, I do trust the arm will do well,” was 
Sara’s answer. ‘But, aunt,” she added, after a 
pause, “‘I seem to think more of Dr. Keen’s 
intimation that Leopold has not been strong of 
late, than even of the accident. I wish they could 
have some change!” 

‘*T wish we could all have it,” returned Miss 
Bettina, who, in the quiet room and close to her 
niece, was hearing very well this morning. 

‘*T know they were dreadfully disappointed at 
being left at Dr. Keen’s for the summer holidays. 
Leopold did not say so much as Dick, but he jelt it 
all the more.” 

“If we could live without meeting crosses, this 
life might be pleasanter than it is,” was Miss 
Bettina’s retort. ‘‘ What if Leopold did feel dis- 
appointed? It would not make him ill.” 

‘We don’t know, Aunt Bettina. How often 
have we heard papa say that the mind acts upon 
the body in a far greater degree than is usually 
suspected. If it were possible for Leopold to go for 
a month to the sea-side ! ” 

‘**Who is to take him?” 

Sara hesitated. ‘‘I suppose I could not, Aunt 
Bettina ?” 

** You /” retorted Miss Bettina. ‘‘ Do you think 
you are old enough to go gadding about unprotected, 
taking boys to watering-places? What next?” 

Sara sighed. Certainly she felt old enough. 
Care, with her, had been a substitute for years. 

‘* When Leopold’s arm shall be sufficiently cured 
to allow of his travelling in safety, we must have 
him up here and nurse him, that’s all. Understand, 
Sara,” she added, turning her keen eyes full on her 
niece, ‘‘I have no money to spare. Were it abso- 
lutely essential that Leopold should go to the sea- 
side, I do not see how I could find the money for 
it. London living is more expensive than I had 
thought.” 

Sara could only bow in silence. She knew that 
the living was expensive ; she knew that the sum 
that came over from Barbadoes annually was not 
sufficient for the full expenses of the boys, now 
Dr. Davenal was gone. He, in his large-hearted 
generosity, had helped in so many little ways, and 
said nothing about it. The cost of the last holidays 
at Dr. Keen’s had been paid out of the pocket of 
Miss Bettina: and Sara knew—she felt it every 
day to her heart’s core—that she was an interloper 
on her aunt’s bounty. 
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‘Td have every blackberry-tree in the land 
rooted up, if 1 had my will,” exclaimed Miss 
Bettina. ‘‘Boys are as venturesome as monkeys 
when their mouths are in question. They don’t 
eare for their clothes or how they get torn ; they 
don’t care for their shirt-fronts or how they get 
stained: they fight, and quarrel, and climb, and 
scratch their hands and faces with the thorns, and 
all for. greediness—that they may fill themselves 
with those rubbishing berries. And now they have 
caused this mischief! The boy’s arm may be weak 
for life. Yes, if I had the power, I'd destroy every 
blackberry-tree that grows. I should think Dr. 
Keen will interdict ‘blackberrying’ for the future.” 

‘*T wonder how it happened!” said Sara, 
musingly. 

‘*So do I,” said Miss Bettina, in a tart tone. 
‘One would think the bank was as high as a 
house. They’d climb up a house, boys would, if they 
thought they should tind blackberries growing upon 
its roof. 
moment recurred to. my mind—Leo’s father coming 
home in a sorry plight when he was a boy. He 
went blackberrying. He went without anybody’s 
knowledge, too, and was absent for hours, and we 
grew alarmed at home, as was natural, for he was 
but a little fellow of eight. I remember my dear 
mother feared he had fallen into some pond, but we 
children thought Johnny had gone. after the wild- 
beast caravan, which had been in: the town ex- 
hibiting two bears.and an elephant. He arrived at 
home at dusk: and I’m sure he looked more fit to 
belong to a caravan than to a, gentleman’s house. 
His knees were out of his trousers, and his brown- 
holland blouse was in flounces, and. bis shirt-frill 
had three hanging rents in it, and his hair and face 
and hands were crimson with the stains, causing 
my mother to cry out with fear at the first sight of 
him. To crown all, he had filled his new straw hat 
with the blackberries, and the juice was dropping 
through the crown! John does not forget that 
exploit, I know, to this day. Your grandpapa gave 
him a sound whipping and sent him to bed supper- 
less : not so much for the plight he had put himself 
into, as for roaming out alone and frightening my 
dear mother. Johnny was ill three days afterwards 
with stomach-ache, from the quantity he had 
devoured. He remembers blackberrying, I know ; 
and I should think Mr. Les will, after this.” 

**T hope his arm will soon be well !” 

‘**Dr. Keen might have inentioned what. surgeon 
was attending to it! If Mark Cray had remained 





Ah, never ‘shall I forget—it has this | 


“Mrs, Cray that I shall be happy ‘to accompany her, 





the absent Mark. Mrs, Cray’s maid, a remarkably 
fashionable damsel, did not reign in the favour of 
Miss Bettina. She came in in obedience to orders ; 
a pink gauze bonnet on the back of her head, and a 
pair of dirty and very tight straw-coloured gloves 
strained on her hands. Miss Bettina’s countenance 
lost none of its severity as she surveyed her. 

** What do you want, Long?” 

“*Tf you please, mem, my message is #0 Miss Sara 
Davenal,”’ returned Long, pertly, for she did not 
like Miss Bettina any more than Miss Bettina liked 
her. 

**Tell it, then. 
see.” 

Long fairly turned her back on Miss Bettina.as 
she delivered the message she was charged with. 
She explained that Mr. Cray’s mother and sisters 
had arrived unexpectedly the previous night, and 
the object of her coming round now was, to ask if 
Miss Sara Davenal would go out with Mrs. Cray 
senior that morning. 

‘** Arrived last night unexpectedly !” exclaimed 
Miss Bettina, who had been bending her ear. 
“How many of them?” 

“Four,” replied Long. 
‘Miss Crays.” 

‘“ It’s well the house is large! J should not like 
to be’ taken by storm in that way.” 

‘* T suppose I can go, aunt?” 

“T suppose--you can’t refuse. ‘What's ‘it for? 
Where is'she going ?” 

‘*Where’is Mrs. Cray going, do you’ know, 
Long ?” asked Sara. 

**T' believe she’s only going shopping, miss,” 
answered ‘the ‘girl, who was alvays civil to’ Sara. 
‘*T heard her say she must get a bonnet, and other 
things, ‘before she could appear in London. ‘My 
mistress has promised to take'the young ladies out, 
and she said perhaps you'd be so good as accompany 
Mrs. Cray senior, as’she does not know London.” 

‘*T don’t think I know it much: better than she 
does,” observed Sara, smiling. ‘‘ But you can tell 


Miss Sara Davenal’s there, you 


“Mrs. Oray and three 


and ‘to render‘her any service ‘that I can. Oh! 
and; Long,’ will you tell your mistress that we have 
received sad news from Dr. Keen,” she resumed, as 
the maid-was'turning away. “ Poor little Leopold 
has broken his arm.” 

“And that he did ‘it scrambling: after black- 
berries,” indignantly added Miss Bettina. 

The maid departed, saying that Mrs. Cray senior 
would be round in the course of the morning. 


at Hallingham,” continued Miss Bettina, very | Sara went up to the drawing-room, and opened her 
sharply—for it was impossible for her to speak of | letter-case, which she used sometimes instead of 
that exit of Mark’s without sharpness—‘‘he might | her desk. Her first thought was to write a few 
have gone over by rail, and seen that it was being | consoling, loving words to poor Leo. But, ere 
properly ——What do you say, Neal?” | she began, she leaned her) aching: brow upon her 

Miss Bettina’s interruption was caused by the hand: the vision she had seen at the window of 








entrance of Neal. Mrs. Cray’s maid had come 
round and was waiting to speak to Miss Sara, 

‘* Let her come in,” said Miss Bettina. 

The tone was as sharp a one as that just given to 


\ 


Bangalore Terrace, as they drove to Lady: Reid’s the 

previous evening, had left its sting upon her brain 
A slight tap at the door, and Neal came in. He 

could not but note the weary expression of her face 
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as she looked up at him. He advanced to the 
table, some papers in his hand, and spoke in a low 
voice, as if what he said was for her ear alone. 

‘‘The postman brought this letter also, Miss Sara. 
It was enclosed in this envelope addressed to me by 
Master Richard. Perhaps you would like to see 
what he says.” 

Neal was really honest in this. Possibly he saw 
no opportunity to be otherwise. Sara, in some 
curiosity, took the papers from Neal’s hands. The 
whole lot was characteristic of Dick. The envelope 
was addressed ‘“‘Mr. Neal, at Miss Davenal’s. 
Private,” the proper address of their residence 
being added. ‘On opening it when delivered to him 
by the postman, Neal-had found it to contain a 
sealed letter for Miss Sara Davenal and a scrap of 
paper evidently torn from a copy-book for himself. 
On‘the latter, he read the following lines, and these 
he now showed to his young mistress. 

“Dear Neal, give the note to my couzin Sara 
when nobodys buy and be ‘sure dont let aunt bett 
see it or theréll be a row, R. D.” 

**Oh, thank you, Neal,” she'said heartily. But 
as the man left the room and ‘she broke the seal, a 
half dread came over her of what it could contain. 


‘* DEAR SARA 


‘*The most horrid catastrofy has hapened, 
leo’s gone and broke his arm, and I want to tell you 
how it was done I must ‘tell somebody’ or I shall 
burst, leo’s a brave littel chap and kept his mouth 
shut when old Keen and ‘the docter were asking 
questions and he let them think it was through’ 'the 
blackberys, we had half holliday it was Mrs Keens 
berthday and ‘we went after the blaekberys, this 
was yesterday afternoon, and about 6 of us, me and 
Jones and tom Keen and Halliday and Jeo and 
Thomson, if you want to know which of us itwas, 
where separated from ‘the rest and got into one of 
farmer clupp’s feilds and what should we-see but: his 
poney trying to nible at the short grass; we set up 
a shout, which Halliday stoppt for fear of being 
heard, ‘and caught him, and then’ there’ was a 
shindy as to which 3 of us should have first ride, 
for we were affraid thered not be time for the 
other 3 if the school came up, and the under master 
dogskin (thats our name for him hes a’sneek) was 
with them, so to end the dispute we all’ 6 got'on 
the poney and a stuning gallopp we had only it 
was rather close to sit, well leo was the hindmost 
and as he hadnt much beside ‘the tail to sit-on he 
fell off, ‘but he must be a great duff for'he had 
held on all round the feild once, he says it was 
Jones moved ‘and made him fall and tom Keen says 
hes sure it was, for Jones who has got the longest 
| legs kept jogging them’to make the poney go and he 
was next to leo and leo held on by him, FE was first 
and guided the poney and in taking ‘the sweep 
round at the turning leo shot off behind, his arm 
was doubled under him ‘and a soft duffer of ‘an arm 
it must be for it took and broke, we didnt know he 
was gone at first, Jones called out young Davetial’s 


t 





off, but we thought nothing and gallopped all round 
the feild again, he was lying there when we got 
back and his face was white and we called to him 
and he never answered so we stopt the poney and 
went to him, Jones tried to pull him up and leo 
screamed, and halliday calls out Im blest if I dont 
think hes hurt, leo began saying he hoped he 
wasnt kill’d, you know what a regular little muff 
he is, we picked him up at last and when we saw 
his arm hang down we were frightened above a bit, 
well we didnt know what was to be done, we 
caried him into the next feild where the poney 
wasnt, for fear of anybody suspecting and just 
as-we had layd him by the bank the rest of the 
fellows came down the lane and saw us and tom 
keen called out that davenal junior was hurt, with 
that they came up and Marsh (thats dogskin) looks 
up at the high bank above leo and sees the black- 
berys growing atop of it and sings out to leo, I 
know how this was done, you where on the top of 
that bank trying to get blackberys beyond your 
reach and you fell off it, well if youll believe me 
sara we never told the story to say yes, only Jones 
said says he I’m sure I dont know sir how ever he 
managed to fall, and Marsh he thought he did fall 
off the bank and went off to take the news to Keen, 
and us 6 all thought what a jolly chance it was 
that we had hapened to lay him down by the bank, 
and none of them ever saw the poney, leo was 
caried home and Mrs. Keen she came out with a 
face as white as his, tom how did it hapen, says 
she laying hold of tom, and we got afiraid again, for 
toms: uncomon fond of his mother, but he didnt 
split, and then Keen came and the surjon came | 
and Keen he says to leo how did you fall did any || 
body push you off the bank, no sir says leo, aud 
the surjon he asked how it was done, and leo 
shook like‘ anything, and began to cry, affraid he 
should ‘have ‘to tell a story at last which he cant 
bare, he was shut up in a room then with the doctor 
and Keen and one or two more and we heard him 
ery ‘out when ‘they were setting bis arm, but you 
know what a baby he is poor littel chap and I wish 
with all my hart it had been me to be hurt instead 
of him; the worst is I should have lost my share of 
the supper and a jolly good one they give us on her 
berthday every year, cakes and tarts) and pidjon 
pies and lots of things and we have to dress for it 
and a heap of duffing girls come to it in white frocks 
but we dont mind em much, and dear sara thats 
the whole facts of how it came about and I couldnt 
write it truer if I were telling it to poor Uncle 
Richard himself, leos all jolly this morning and he 
is in bed and has got no lessons to do and he 
says Iam to tell you that he'll never get on a 
poney with 6 again avd Mrs. Keens very kind to 
him, and Miss Keen '(shesithe big one you know) is 
going to read him some storys, he says I am to tell 
you it doesnt hurt much and oh sara there’s only 
one thing we are sorry for, that Uncle Richard isnt 
alive ‘to cure him because hed have him home 
to Hallingham to do it and perhaps meas well and 
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I should get a holliday from these horrid books, I 
shall send this to neal for fear of aunt bett, and 
mind you hide it, and dont let a sight of it reach 
her, we are aufully afraid of that about the poney 
getting to old keens ears for thered be the dickens 
to pay, yours affectionately 


** Dick. 


‘*ps leo sends his love and he hopes you wont be 
angry with him for breaking his arm and I am 
writing this after school at twelve instead of 
playing, Good buy.” 


Sara smiled, in spite of herself, as she folded up 
the letter. But she thought it rather a wonder 
there had not been a few broken legs among the 
‘*6,” instead of one broken arm. One minute later 
and Miss Davenal would have seen it. She came 
into the room with her things on. 

‘*Are you going out, aunt?” asked Sara, rising 
from her seat. 

“You can’t,” returned Miss Bettina mis- 
apprehending the words. ‘‘ You must wait at home 
for Mrs.Cray. Iam going to match that wool.” 

**Ts Neal going with you?” 

**T don’t want Neal. Do you suppose I shall get 
run away with? I have sent him out elsewhere.” 

Miss Bettina departed, and Sara wrote her letter 
to Leo. She wrote also one to Dick, giving him 
sundry entreating warnings against ponies and such 
like forbidden fruit. But she had little faith, as she 
folded it, that it would have much effect on daring 
Dick. 

Sara got ready for Mrs. Cray, and went down to 
the dining-room. She took up a book, but had not 
been looking at it many minutes when she saw 
Neal coming up and talking to a young person, whose 
condition in life it was rather difficult to guess. In 
these days of dress, it is difficult. She had a pretty 
face, Sara could see that, though a veil covered it ; 
her gown was one of those called a ‘‘ washing silk” 
—and very much ‘‘ washed out” it seemed to be ; 
and a smart shawl just flung on the shoulders 
trailed on the ground behind. But for this trailing 
shawl and a sort of general untidiness, there would 
have been something superior about the girl. In 
the face she looked like a lady, and Sara had seen 
many a lady worse dressed. 

’ Sara, behind the blind, could see them, but they 
could not see her. Neal stood a moment at the door, 
and then looked down over the railings of the area. 

** Are the ladies out?” he asked. 

** Yes,” came back for answer in Dorcas’s voice. 
The woman evidently did not know that Miss Sara 
had not accompanied her mistress. 

**You can come in then,” Sara distinctly heard 
Neal say to the lady—if lady she was. And he 
opened the door with his latch key. 

They stood talking in the passage for some little 
time in an under-tone, and then Neal took her into 
the back room. It opened to the dining-room with 
folding doors; but the doors were always kept 
closed: and indeed the back room was chiefly used 





as Neal’s pantry. Sara, who at first had been 
doubtful whether it might not be a visitor to her- 
self, came to the conclusion that it was only a 
visitor to Neal, and she resumed her reading. 

But the voices grew rather louder. And the 
words ‘‘Captain Davenal” caused her to look up 
with a start. No wonder she should start at that 
name, remembering the past. A sudden fear came 
over her that something or other connected with 
that past was again threatening her brother. 

She could not hear more, for the voices dropped 
again to their covert tone. Another minute and 
Neal was conducting the stranger to the front door. 

‘*We shall hear more by the next mail; but 
there’s not the slightest doubt he’s married,” Sara 
heard him say as he passed the room. ‘‘The lady 
is an heiress: a Miss Reid.” 

** Well,” cried the other voice, ‘‘ I’ll have satisfac- 
tion. Ill have it somehow. I don’t care what 
punishment it brings him to, I'll have it.” 

The visitor went away. Neal closed the street- 
door upon her and turned to behold his young 
mistress at that of the dining-room, a scared look 
in her eyes, a white shade upon her face. 

** Neal! what has that young ’”’—Sara hesitated 
between the words person and lady, but chose the 
former—‘‘ person to do with Captain Davenal ?” 

She had spoken without reflection in her impulse ; 
in her renewed fear, which she had deemed buried 
with the past. Neal for once in his life was con- 
founded. He did not speak immediately: he was 
probably striving to recal what had been said, incon- 
venient for her to hear. 

‘Tell me at once, Neal; I insist on your speak- 
ing,” she reiterated, attributing his hesitation to 
unwillingness to speak. ‘‘Indeed it is better that 
I should know it. What was she saying about my 
brother?” 

That alarm of some nature had been aroused 
within her, that she was painfully anxious, and 
that the alarm and anxiety were connected with 
Captain Davenal, Neal could not fail to read. But 
his speech was certainly less ready than usual, for 
he still kept silence. 

‘*T heard you tell her that Captain Davenal was 
married ; that further news would be in by the next 
mail,” pursued Sara, growing more inwardly per- 
turbed with every moment. ‘‘ What was it to her? 
Who is she? For what purpose did she come here? 
Neal ! can’t you answer me?”—and her voice grew 
quite shrill with its alarm and pain. 

‘*Miss Sara—if I hesitated to answer, it is that 1 
do not like to speak,” he said at length. ‘‘I tell 
the young woman she must be mistaken in what she 
says—that it can’t be. But she won’t hear me.” 

‘‘What is it that she says? Have you seen her 
before to-day ?” 

‘She has been here once or twice before. But 
for understanding that you and my mistress were 
out, I should not have allowed her to come in this 
time. Iam very sorry that it should have happened, 
miss.” 
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‘But what is it?” returned Sara, nearly wild 
with suspense. ‘‘ What has she come for?” 

‘*She has come to ask questions about Captain 
Davenal.” 

‘*But what about him? What is he to her?” 

Neal coughed. He took out his handsome silk 
handkerchief—he always used very handsome ones 
—anud wiped his mouth. Sara trembled. His 
manner was unpleasantly mysterious, and it seemed 
that she was on the verge of hearing something 
terrible. 

‘* Does she know my brother?” 

‘She says she does. Miss Sara, I would have 
given a great deal to prevent this happening to-day. 
It will only worry you, and I dare say I could still 
have put her off and kept her quiet.” 

‘Neal, tell me the worst,” she cried, her voice 
and heart alike growing faint. ‘‘I must hear it 
now.” 

‘‘Well, Miss Sara, she says she is the wife of 


| Captain Davenal.” 


‘* She— says—she—is— the —wife—of— Captain 


| Davenal!” 


The words were echoed slowly in very astonish- 


|| ment, a pause between each. Vague as her fears 
| had been, they had not touched on this. 











‘It is what she says, Miss Sara. I told her it 
must be one of two things—either that she was 
deceiving me in saying it, or that she was herself 
deceived. But she insists upon it that she is his 
true and lawful wife ; that she was married to him 
nearly twelve mouths before he went abroad. She 
says my late master, Dr. Davenal, knew of it.” 

Sara stared at Neal in a sort of helpless manner. 
Never for a moment did it occur to her to question 
the truth; her mind accepted it; a terrible calamity ; 
worse, it seemed in this moment, than all that had 
gone before. 

‘“‘She came here this moruing in consequence of 
hearing of the Captain’s marriage to Miss Reid. 
I acknowledged that news had come home to that 
effect: it would have been quite useless, you see, 
Miss Sara, to deny what’s known publicly.” 

‘Neal! Neal! you will not mention this?’ came 
the feverish wish, the first uttered in her bewilder- 
ment. ‘You will guard it faithfully? We—I— 
some one must see what can be done.” 

*“You may entirely depend on me, Miss Sara,” 
replied Neal, speaking more impressively than was 
his wont,—Neal the impassive. ‘‘Of course, miss, 
the chief thing will be to guard against exposure.” 

Sara turned into the dining-room, mind and body 
alike sinking. A sick, faint fear came over her that 
this must be the secret connected with her brother, 
which had been disclosed that long past night to 
Dr. Davenal. Another moment, and she did not 
see how this could be. There would have been no 
crime in it: Captain Davenal was not married then. 
Her brain was in a chaos of perplexity, her mind 
agitated with doubt. If this young woman—lady— 


whatever she might be, was Edward’s wife, how 
Was it the 


could he have married Rose Reid? 





money tempted him? Calm, self-controlled though 
she was usually, a groan of despair broke from her 
lips 

Neal in the back room thought she called him, 
and came round to the dining-room door. She 
looked up as he stood there, and stared at him, just 
as though she had forgotten who he was. 

** Did you call, Miss Sara?” 

**I—I—I did not call. Neal—do you know— 
what the name is ?—I mean—what it was ?” 


“Yes, miss, I know so much as that. Catherine 
Wentworth.” 
He retired, leaving Sara alone. Almost a re- 


bellious thought was stealing over her—was she 
never to be at rest? Not at much rest just then 
certainly; for Mrs. Cray had driven to the door 
and was asking for her. 

Sara tied her bonnet mechanically and went out. 
Mrs. Cray was seated in a fly. She would not 
alight then, she said: she had a great deal to do. 
Sara stepped in. Mrs. Cray was an imperious- 
looking woman, fair and pale, with a handsome 
face. Sara thought her over-dressed and very 
fidgety. They were not much acquainted at Hal- 
lingham. 

‘**T have nothing to wear,” she said to Sara. ‘I 
want a host of things. A bonnet first. Mrs. Mark 
Cray has given me the address of a superior dress- 
maker. She is a little selfish, is she not?” 

‘*Who is?” cried Sara in answer to the sen- 
tence, which came out rather abruptly after the 
rest. 

‘*Mrs. Mark Cray. To confess to you the truth, 
I think she might have lent me the carriage this 
morning, instead of sending me out in a hired fly, 
and keeping the carriage for herself and the girls. 
It seems to be the way of the world nowadays ; the 
young before the old. She is Mark’s wife, and I am 
only his mother.” 

Whether Sara would have found a suitable answer 
is uncertain. Something outside completely took 
away all thoughts of it. They were at that mo- 
ment passing the War Office: and, coming from it 
with an angry and determined look upon her pretty 
face, was the person whom she had just heard 
called Catherine Wentworth. Sara shrunk back in 
the cab’s corner, dismay on her countenance, dismay 
in her heart. Had she already denounced Captain 
Davenal at head-quarters ? 

From milliner’s to linen-draper’s, from linen- 
draper’s to dressmaker’s, one place after another 
continually, until Sara was tired to death, the day 
wore away. The afternoon.was getting on when 
the last commission was done, and Mrs. Cray, who 
had put on the new bonnet just bought, had leisure 
to think of the horse and driver. 

“Poor things, they must want some repose,” 
she remarked, as she came out of the Pantheon. 
‘¢ Well, there’s only one place more. Will you tell 
the man, my dear?” she added, as she got in. 
‘*Parliament Street. You know the number, I 
suppose,” 
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‘* What number?” inquired Sara. ‘*‘Where to bare an& black, and a fork in her hand ; and ever 
in Parliament Street ?” , and anon as she stoops to turn or touch the chops 
“To Mr. Oswald Cray’s. Bracknell and Street, in the dutch oven, the gathered gown sways itself 
I think, is the name of the firm.” | up at the back, not unlike a sail. Mr. Benn is in 

“* There!” returned Sara in her discomposure. | his shirt sleeves, having taken off his coat to brush 
‘*T can’t go there.” | it, preparatory to going out. 

‘“Not go there! My dear, I must go there. **Tt’s sure to be the case! I’ve marked it'times 
Mr. Oswald Cray is my step-son. I shall call in | antl times again !” burst forth Mrs. Benn, trying to 
for a minute to let him know I am in London.” fling off a live coal which had intruded itself into 

Opposition would be worse than acquiescence. | the dutch oven. ‘‘If ever there’s lunch or any 
Besides, what could be her plea? Sara, all her | bothering extra of that sort wanted, it’s safe to be 
pulses fluttering, spoke the address to the driver, | on my cleaning day! Mr. Street have got no 
and took her place in silence opposite Mrs. Cray. _, more consideration nor a stalking gander ; and Mr. 

| Oswald Oray have got as little. They might re- 
3.—-MRS. BENN’S WRONGS. member my cleaning days, and spare a body 

‘‘ THEN, Benn, I'll not have it done! You'can’t | on ’em.” 

7 | ‘** And a fine speech that is,” said Mr. Benn, in a 
“But I tell you I have got my orders. I am | reprimanding tone. ‘‘ You’d better not let it come 
sent.” a nigh their ears. We are here, you and me, to do 

‘* And who gave you the orders pray, Joe Benn? | what work’s required of us, at any hour, whether 
Who sent you?” it’s cooking or whether it’s waiting, and your 

‘Mr. Oswald Cray. And the best thing for you | ord’uary work must give way when it’s: wanted 
to do is to hold your tongue and take off that there | to give it. They’d soon get other servants in our 
guy of a bonnet, and hide your bare arms, and put | places.” 
on a apron that’s clean, and otherwise make your- “He comes to the top o’ the stairs just as the 
self decent, for you have got to do it. And when | clock was going’ one,” observed Mrs. Benn, paying 
folks have got to do a thing, they may as well make | no more attention to the words of her husband than 
up their minds to do it in the best way and readiest | if she had been deaf. ‘‘ ‘ Are you there ?’ he calls 
way they can.” out,and I looked up and see it was Mr. Street. 

Mr. Benn,: in thus breathlessly telling his wife | ‘ Yes, sir,”-says I, ‘I be ;’ and I was in a cloud 
she had ‘‘got to do it,” did not allude to the little | of dust at the moment fit to smother you, a doing 
items of personal embellishment he mentioned, but | out of that there wood and bottle cupboard. ‘Qh,’ 
to sométhing else which Mrs. Benn abhorred above | says he, ‘some mutton-chops for two o’clock, and 
all things—that of waiting on gentlemen. It | lay:the tray for three. And do’em well,’ says he, 
happened now and then that a luncheon or other | ‘and a dish'of mashed potaters.’ A nice thing'that 
meal would be ordered at the offices in Parliament | was for'me to hear !—and to have to go out “the 
Street for ‘some stranger or friend stopping in | figure I be, after chops, and to be hindered in«my 
London, which ‘meal Mrs. Benn had to prepare, | cleaning a good two hours! Ain’t that enough, 
and her husband to wait at. On this day, Mr. | Joe Benn, without having to turn to and wait?” 
Street had ordered’ mutton-chops to be ready for ‘*T can’t help it,” said Joe, civilly, as he put on 
two o’eléck and the tray laid for three persons; and | his eoat. ‘If I am ordered work out of doors I 
this it' was that was discomposing Mrs. Benn. In | must go about it, just'as you must the work, in. 
the first place, it’ was one of those oft-recurring | Mr. Oswald Cray has sent me down to Limehouse, 
periodical battles of her life—a cleaning day ; in the | and I must be back before the office closes. Don’t 
next place, her husband had just given her the | I tell you I can’t even stop for my dinner?” 
startling information that she would have to wait He went away without more words. He probably 
at the meal’ as well’as to cook it. ‘And a fine | would have had a few sent after him ‘but for an un- 
object you be; to do it!” he had wound up with in | lucky catastrophe that occurred at the moment: 
a mutter to himself. the saucepan of potatoes fell on’ its side, ‘and |) 

Certainly Mrs. Benn did not appear to particular | enveloped’ Mrs. Benn and the dutch oven ina 
advantage to-day, looking at her in an artistic point | mass of steam. It took all that lady’s best atten- 
of view. You have had the’pleasure of ‘seeing her | tion to'remedy it; and when she looked up Mr. 
once before in the high costume donned for the |' Benn was:gone. 
occasion of those days specially’marked’ in‘ her Very reluctantly indeed did she set about making 
calendar. I don’t think there's “much ‘change. | herself presentable; but, as Benn had said, there 
Her bonnet, black once, rusty’ brown now, is on, | was no help for it. She washed her face‘and hands, 
brim downwards, crown‘ up, strings tied in a knot | and ‘turned down the gown and drew down its 
at the’back ; her apron is a piece of wrappering off | sleeves, and put'on a white apron, and replaced the 
a bale of goods, embellished with sundry holes, and | choice bonnet with a clean cap, grumbling” bitterly 
fastened round her with an iron'skewer; and her all the time. And at the appointed hour she took 
gown ‘turned up under it is pinned into’ a heap up the luncheon tray. 
behind. She stands over the dutch oven, herarms| ‘Three gentlemen partook of the meal: Mr. 
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Street, Oswald Cray, and a well-known contractor | 
who had only that day arrived in London from 
Spain, and was going into the country to his works 

| by a four-o’clock train. They were discussing 
business while they ate. 

A certain projected line of rail in Spain was just 
being organised. Bracknell and Street were the 
engineers, and it was proposed that Mr. Oswald 
Cray should go out as superintendent. The details 
of the.affair do not concern us: but it must be 
mentioned that the sojourn in Spain would be 
likely, from certain attendant circumstances, to 
prove of great advantage to Mr. Oswald Cray in a 
pecuniary point of view. 

After the departure of the guest, ‘Mr. Street and 
Oswald remained together a few minutes talking. 
*¢ You'll not think of declining it, of course, Cray,” 
remarked the latter. ‘‘I only wish I could go!” 

‘**T don’t see how you will manage without me 
here,” remarked Oswald. 

‘“‘We must manage in the best way we can. 
Bracknell must be with us more than he has been 
lately. Of course we could send somebody else to 
do the Spain business, were it impossible that you 
could leave ; but it is not impossible, and I speak 
in your interest when I say it is a chance you ought 
not to miss.” 

“True. I shall like to go, if home affairs can 
spare me. I suppose it will involve a stay there of 
two years ?” 

‘* Nearer three,” remarked Mr. Street. ‘‘ Then 
we will consider your going as settled ; and things 
must be at once prepared at home contingent on 
“” 

“Yes,” acquiesced Oswald. ‘‘ Wait a moment,” 
he added, as Mr. Street was turning away fo 





descend. ‘‘ I want to speak to you about Allister. 
I wish you would take him on again.” 

Mr. Street pursed his lips up. He had a round | 
face and small light eyes, in which gat a hard look. | 


or whether it was that the look was only the index | 
of the nature—as it generally is—certain it was, | 
that Mr. Street was not liked in the house. 
Oswald knew the sign of the contracted lips. 

‘*What is your objection?” he pursued. ‘* Al- 
lister’s quite well apparently, and ——” 

‘‘ Apparently! there it is,” interrupted Mr. 
Street. ‘It’s a great hindrance to business, these 
sickly clerks, well one day, ill the next; especially 
in such a house as ours. We have no time for it.” 

“ Allister seems well. At one time I thought 
his lungs were fatally diseased, but I begin to 
believe I was entirely mistaken. It is nearly 
twelve months since the worst symptoms left him, 
and he seems now as strong.as I am.” 

“Pooh!” said Mr. Street. ‘‘A warm ‘climate, 
if he could get to it, might set him up ;. but in this 
place of change and fogs and damp, rely, upon it 
he’ll not keep well long.” 

Oswald was silent. So far as the warm climate | 











— 


Whether it was the hard look or. not, I can’t tell, | 


Allister the opportunity of going to one, it might 
set him up for a long life. 

‘* How has he lived?’ asked Mr. Street. ‘*He 
has no money.” 

**He has done work at home lately. We have 
furnished him with some to do: plans and esti- 
mates, and such like. He has had it also from 
another house or two.” 

‘*Is that sister of his with him still?” 

“Yes. She is a faithful ally. She has taken a 
daily situation as companion to a blind lady. It 
all helps to bring grist to the mill. Allister is very 
anxious to come back, Mr. Street. I really see no 
reason why he should not. Iam sure of one thing 
—that he is as capable of doing his work here now 
as any clerk we employ.” 

‘* Now. Will you guarantee that he shall con- 
tinue eapable of doing it ?” 

‘* I wish I could guarantee it.” 

**Of course. If wishes were horses—you know 
the old adage. Were I to take him on now, 
perhaps in winter he would get ill, and have to 
leave again. We can’t'afford those interruptions.” 

‘**I trust indeed he would not. He passed well 
through last winter ; improving in it every day.” 

‘* Last winter was a mild one, except for a little 
extreme cold we had in November. Next winter 
may be a severe one. I tell you, Cray, there’s only 
one safeguard for Allister: and that’s a warmer 
climate. At any rate, a more settled one. Such is 
my opinion.” 

Oswald would not give in. ‘‘ Considering -that 
Allister is now in health and strength # 

‘‘ Strength for him,” put in Mr. Street. 

‘* Well, strength for him, if you like to put it so, 
but Iam sure you would be surprised to see how 


| strong he does|appear to be. Considering this, and 


that he believes himself to be permanently and 
radically cured, it will sound very hard to him if I 
tell him that we cannot take him back again.” 

‘*Tf your wish is to have him back—that is, if 
you make a personal matter of it—have him,” said 
Mr. Street. ‘‘I see you want it.” 

** Yes, I do,” said Oswald. ‘‘I wish him back, 


both as a matter of personal liking and: that his 


services are efficient. This departure of mine for 
Spain will involve the taking on of at least one 
more clerk. . Let it be Allister.” 

‘*Have it as you like, then,” said Mr. Street. 
‘*Let Allister come back at once. Tell him to 
come on Monday.” 

So it was settled. They went down talking 
together, and encountering Mrs. Benn on the lower 
passage with a hearth-broom in her hand. 

‘*May I take the tray away, gentlemen ?” 

Oswald nodded, and the woman went up-stairs, 
her face and her temper as crusty as they could be. 

‘*I wonder the world’s let go on!” she ejaculated, 
as she flung the broom on a chair and began to put 
the things together on the tray. ‘‘I wonder how 
they'd like to have a day’s cleaning to do, and to be 


went, he agreed with Mr. Street. Had Frank | called off for three mortal: hours in the midst of it? 
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It’s four o’clock if it’s a minute, and I was stopped 
in my work at one ; and if that’s not three hours, 
I'd like to know what is. I’ve set to nothing 
since; how can I, dressed up to please them? and 
I’m sure——my ! what cormorauts !” 

The subjoined sentence, given utterance to by 
Mrs. Benn in her surprise, had reference to the 
mutton-chop dish, on which her eyes had just 
rested. She stood a moment gazing at it, her 
hands uplifted. 

‘“‘Tf they haven’t gone and ate ’em all! Nine 
thick chops, and only the tails of two of ’em left! 
Well, ’'d not own to such famine if I was gentle- 
folks. Isent’em up for show—for I don’t forget 
the trimming I got for skimping the number last 
time chops was ordered—never supposing they’d 
eat ’em. I meant two of them chops to come up 
again for Mr. Oswald Cray’s dinner; they’d have 
done for him, warmed up. And now they’re 
demolished !—and I must dance out again to that 
butcher’s !—and Benn a wanting something with 
his tea, as he’s sure to do, going out without his 
dinner !—and me with all the lower part of the 
house to do yet!—and got my things to change 
again! It’s a wonder the world do go on!” 

She carried the tray down; but what with 
glasses and other things, she could not carry all at 
once, and had to make two journeys of it. It did 
not add to her geniality of mood. Arrived in the 
kitchen the second time, she took the things off the 
tray, folded the cloth carefully, for in such matters 
she was very particular, and laid it in the dresser- 
drawer. Then putting the other things in a stack 
to be washed by and by, she began to make pre- 
parations for resuming the interrupted work. Asa 
preliminary to this, she slowly turned her gown up 
over the white apron, and looked round for the 
broom. After casting her eyes in all directions, 
and casting them in vain, recollection returned 
to her. 

‘*Drat the broom! If I haven’t gone and left it 
up-stairs. I wish their luncheons and their bother 
was far enough !” 

She turned down her gown again, possibly lest 
she might encounter either of her masters on the 
way, and proceeded up the kitchen stairs. The 
broom lay on the chair where she had flung it in 
Oswald’s sitting-room. As she took it up, she 
espied some crumbs under the table, and stooped 
down to brush them carefully into her hand, 
grumbling all the while. 

‘*Tt’s just like ’em! dropping their crumbs down 
like so many children! The trouble I’d used to 
have with that when old Bracknell was here! 
He’d shake his table-napkin on the carpet, he 
would ; and Benn, he’d come away and never-——” 

‘*Ts this the room? Is he here?” 

To be interrupted by these words in a female 
voice close to her elbow brought Mrs. Benn to her 
legs at once. A lady in a gay white bonnet and 
violet-tipped feathers, with other attire on the same 
grand corresponding scale, stood confronting her. 
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Mrs. Benn could only stare in the first moment 
from consternation. And the lady stared too, first 
at the room, then at Mrs. Benn, waiting for her 
question to be answered. 

‘**Is who here?” cried Mrs. Benn. 

**Mr. Oswald Cray. We were ushered up here 
by a young man whom we saw in the passage. He 
said this was Mr. Oswald Cray’s room, and he 
would send him to us. Is he well?” 

Mrs. Benn naturally looked round for some one 
to whom the “we” could apply, and saw a young 
lady at the door. A sweet-looking young lady 
whose manner was timid and hesitating, as if she 
did not like to advance farther into the room. You 
need not be told that it was Sara Davenal. She 
had wished to remain in the fly while Mrs. Cray 
came up; but Mrs. Cray had insisted on being 
accompanied by her indoors, and Sara was obliged 
to yield, for she was unable to give any good reason 
against it. How could she hint at the relations 
which had once existed between her and Mr. 
Oswald Cray ?—at the love that lingered still ? 

‘*He’s as well as a body can be ; leastways if his 
luncheon’s anything to go by, which he have just 
eat,” replied Mrs. Benn in answer to the question 
of the lady, whom she had not taken a fancy to as 
she was permitting her tone to show. ‘Did you 
want him ?” 

**T have come to see him,” was the answer. 
‘*He is my step-son, and we have not met for 
a good while.” 

Mrs. Benn’s manner began to thaw. In her 
crusty way she was fond of her master Mr. Oswald 
Cray ; and she thought she might as well be civil to 
the lady before her as his step-mother. 

‘*Take a seat, ladies,” she said, dusting two chairs 
with her white apron, and disposing herself to 
be cordial and confidential. Fate seemed to be 
against Mrs. Benn’s cleaning that day, and we most 
of us resign ourselves to what can’t be helped. 
This appearance of Mr. Oswald Cray’s step-mother 
Mrs. Benn regarded as an era in that gentleman’s 
life, for she could not remember that during 
his whole residence there any living relative had 
come to enquire after him, with the exception of his 
brother. 

‘* His step-mother,” cried she approvingly, as she 
stood behind a chair and rested her arms on the 
back of it, one hand grasping the brush. ‘“‘ And 
might your name be the same as his, ma’am—Mrs. 
Oswald Cray?” 

“IT am Mrs. Cray,” replied the lady, with 
emphasis on the one word, and an impulse to resent 
the familiarity. But she felt inclined to encourage 
the woman in her sociability, feeling a curiosity as 
to the every-day movements and doings of Mr. 
Oswald Cray. 

Sara sat a little apart, near the centre table. 
Her cheek rested on her fingers, and her eyes were 
mechanically fixed on a small chart or plan, which 
lay at the end of the table opposite to where 





the luncheon tray had been. Quite mechanically 
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her thoughts were buried in the unhappy occurrence 
of that morning : the advent of the stranger at her 
house and the startling communication of Neal. 

The gossip of Mrs. Cray and the woman fell on her 
ear like the humming of gnats in summer ; heard, but 
not heeded. Oswald did not appear; and Mrs. 
Cray, always restless, as Sara had that morning 
found out, started from her seat and said she should 
go to the rooms below in search of him. 

Mrs. Benn had this peculiarity—and yet, I don’t 
know that it can be called a peculiarity, since 
so far as my experience teaches me, it is charac- 
teristic of women in general—that however pressing 
might be her occupations, if once called off from 
them and launched into the full tide of gossip, the 
urgent duties would give way, and the gossip be 
willingly pursued until night should fall and stop it. 
Mrs. Benn, deprived of her chief listener, the elder 
lady, turned her attention on the younger. 

** Would you believe it, miss,” she said dropping 
her voice to a confidential tone, ‘‘his mother’s 
coming here this afternoon bears out some words 
I said to my husband only a day or two ago, just as 
one’s dreams gets bore out sometimes. [F says 
to Benn, ‘Mr. Oswald Cray’s relations ll be up, now 
there’s going to be the change.’ ” 

‘* What change?” asked Sara. 

‘“‘His marriage, miss.” 

Ah, she was all too awake to the present now. 
Her lips parted; her brow turned cold. ‘‘ His 
marriage ?” 

“Tt can’t be nothing else but his marriage,” 
repeated Mrs. Benn. ‘‘ Benn was waiting on him 
at dinner and he told him there was perhaps going 
to be a change, that he wouldn’t have him to wait 
on long, for he might be leaving. Joe Benn he 
comes down and repeats it to me, all wondering, like 
the gaby he is, what his master meant by it. Why, 
his wedding of course, says I; it don’t take a con- 
juror to tell that. Well, she’s a nice young lady.” 

Sara had her hand raised to her face, apparently 
pushing back her braided hair. ‘‘ Who is she?” 
came breathing from her lips : and she could hardly 
have helped asking it had it been to save her life. 

‘‘Well, it’s Miss Allister, if it’s anybody,” 


what she had just asserted. ‘‘They are as thick as 
two peas, and I know he goes there a’most every 
evening.” 

Sara had heard enough. In her confusion of 
mind she had scarcely noted the change taking 
place in the room. With the last words Mrs. Benn 
and her brush glided away, and Oswald Cray had 
come in. Some one had told him that a lady was 
waiting for him in his room, but he was busy at his 
desk at the moment and waited to finish what he 
was about. Nothing could well exceed his surprise 
when he saw seated there Miss Sara Davenal. 

A delicate flush, like the faint pink on a seashell, 
was on her cheeks as she rose. She saw by his 
manner that he was ignorant of his -step-mother’s 
visit, and Sara felt a little embarrassed as she 





























explained. ‘‘She had only come with Mrs. Cray ; 
Mrs. Cray had just gone down in search of him.” 

Oswald supposed she alluded to his brother's 
wife, and made no answering comment. As he 
stood with Sara’s hand in his in greeting, he noted 
how pale she was: for the startling communication 
of Mrs. Benn had scared the blood from her face, 
aud the faint pink was fading again. It was some- 
what singular that this was the first time they had 
been alone together since that memorable day of 
meeting in the Temple Gardens: they had met once 
or twice casually at Mark’s in a full room, but not 
otherwise. 

‘*Have you been well?” he asked. ‘‘ You are 
not looking very strong.”’ 

**Oh quite well, thank you.” 

Oswald hastened to ask a question that bad long 
been on his mind. One that had troubled him 
perhaps more than he cared to acknowledge to 
himself: but he had not felt justified in seeking a 
special occasion to put it. 

“*Now that I have the opportunity, will you 
forgive me if I ask whether that unpleasant matter 
is settled that caused your visits to Essex Street ? 
I still think you would have done wisely to confide 
it to me.” 

“It is quite settled,” answered Sara, her tone 
full of satisfaction. ‘‘ Settled and done with.” Ah, 
poor thing, she forgot momentarily as she spoke the 
fresh grievance opened that morning, which was 
perhaps connected with it. 

‘‘T am glad of it,” he heartily said. ‘I should 


| not like to have gone away for an indefinite period 


knowing that you were in any dilemma, and no one 


| perhaps to see you out of it. Friendship may still 


exist between us tacitly, if not yet actively,” he 
continued in a low earnest tone. ‘‘ Nothing else is 
left to us.” 

She thought he alluded to his marriage. She 
stood something like a statue, feeling cruelly 


| wronged, but loving him beyond everything in life. 


Not wronged by him : it was fate that wronged her: 
he would have loved her still, had he dared, and 
she felt that he honoured her in alltenderness. She 


| felt—and the hot crimson came dyeing her face at 
returned Mrs. Benn, in apparent contradiction of | 


the thought--that he loved her better than that 
other one. 

The rebellious tears welled up to her eyes, and she 
turned her face away. ‘‘ Are you going to be absent 
long ?” she asked, trying to speak indifferently. 

‘*T think so. How long I cannot tell yet. Iam 
going to Spain.” 

There was a pause of silence. Sara with an air 
of unconcern began putting straight the crape folds 
on her dress skirt. Oswald turned to the door. 

‘*Where can Caroline be?” he exclaimed. ‘“‘ Did 
you say she had gone down in search of me?” 

**Not Caroline. It is not Caroline. It is Mrs. 
Cray, Mark’s mother. I came out with her to show 
her the way to different places, but I did not know 
she was going to bring me here.” 

‘*Mark’s mother!” But ere Oswald could say 
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more, Mrs. Cray appeared. She had found her 
way into Mr. Street’s room, downstairs, thinking 
it might be Oswald’s, and had remained making 
acquaintanee with that gentleman. Oswald Cray | 
the rising engineer, and Oswald Cray the interlop- | 
ing little son in her husband's house, were essen- 
tially two people in the worldly mind of Mrs. Cray. 


4.—AN UNWELCOME VISITOR. 

Mark Oray and his wife were attiring themselves 
by gas-light for some scene of evening gaiety. The | 
past fortnight—for that period had elapsed since 
the arrival of Mrs. Cray in London—had brought 
nothing else but gaiety. Shopping in the morning, 
drives in the afternoon, whitebait dinners at Black- 
wall or Greenwich, dinners at Richmond, theatres 
in the evening, receptions at home, parties out ; 
noise, bustle, whirl, and cost. Caroline loved the 
life ; were it taken from her, she said randomly to 
Mrs. Cray one day, she could not survive; she should 
die of ennui; and the Miss Crays had never been 
so happy in their lives, or their mother either. 

Their visit had come to an end now, and they had 
left for home that morning. Unwillingly, it is true, 
but Mrs. Cray had deemed it wise not to wear out 
their welcome. They were a large party ; and she 
privately contemplated a longer visit in the spring, 
during the glories of the London season. Mark had 
treated them right regally, and had contrived to 
screw out from some impossible pocket a twenty- 
pound note, which he put into his mother’s 
hands for the journey.. “I shall be able to allow 
you and the girls something worth having next 
year, when the ore’s in the market regularly,” he 
said to her. . Altogether, Mrs. Cray was well satis- 
fied with her impromptu visit. 

‘*T say, Carine,” cried Mark, coming forth from 
his dressing-room, ‘‘ what’s done with my diamond 
studs ?” 

‘*Where’s the use of asking me?” was Carine’s 
answer, who was turning herself slowly round 
before the large glass..to contemplate the effect of a 
new dress which her maid had just finished fixing 
upon her.. ‘* You must make haste, Mark, or we 
shall be late. The dinner’s at seven, mind; and I 
know it does. not want above a quarter.” 

‘*We shall get there in five minutes,” carelessly 
answered Mark. ‘‘I can’t find my diamond studs.” 

“*T think : they are. in your dressing-case, sir,” 
spoke up the maid. ‘‘I saw them there‘a day or 
two ago.” 

Mark went back; perhaps he had overlooked 
them? And he found he had. He finished dress- 
ing himself, all but the coat, and came in to his 
wife’s room again. 

**Carry, isn’t it old what’s-his-name’s affair to- 
night in Kensington Gardens? We promised to-go, 
didn’t we?” 

‘* Of course we did; Mark. I intend ‘to: go, too. 
He says it will be.a charming party in spite of the 
world being out of town. We shall getaway from 
the dinner by ten o’clock, I daresay. Shall I do?” 


9” 
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She was turning herself round before the glass as 
before. Between two glasses in fact, one in front, 
one behind. Her dress was some beautiful fabric, 
white and mauve; and her violet eyes and her 
glowing cheeks spoke all too plainly of her besetting 
vanity. Certainly if vanity is ever pardonable, it 
was in Caroline Cray as she stood there, so radiant 
in her youth and beauty. 

**Oh, you'll do,” returned Mark with scant gal- 
lantry, but his white necktie had been refractory, 
and he was beginning to resettle it again. At that 
moment he heard a knock at his dressing-room 
door. 

** Who's there? Come in,” he called out, stepping 
into his own room. 

One of the men-servants entered and presented a 
card to him. Mark, whose hands were busy with 
his neck-tie, bent his head to read it as it lay on the 
silver waiter. ‘‘Mr. Brackenbury.” 

‘*Mr. Brackenbury !” repeated Mark to himself. 
** Who on earth’s Mr. Brackenbury? I can’t see 
anybody now,” he said to the servant. ‘Tell him 
so. I am just going out.” 

**T told the gentleman you were on the point of 
going out with my mistress, sir, that the carriage 
was waiting at the door; but he insisted on coming 
in, and said you would be sure to see him.” 

‘**Who is it?” cried Caroline, stepping forward. 

**Some Mr. Brackenbury! Don’t know him from 
Adam. Go down, George, and say that I can not 
see him; or any one else, this evening.” 

‘*The idea of strangers intruding at this hour !” 
exclaimed Caroline. ‘‘ Mark, I dare say it’s some- 
body come to worry you to get them shares in the 
mine.” 

Mark made no reply. He wasin enough “worry” 
just then over his neck-tie. ‘‘ Bother the thing !” 
he cried, and pulled it off entirely with a jerk. 

The servant came back again. He bore another 
card, a few lines added to it in pencil. 

**T must and will see you. Denial is useless.” 

Mark Cray read the words twice over, and decided 
to go down. They almost seemed to imply a threat, 
and he did not understand threats. Mr. Bracken- 
bury had arrived in a Hansom cab, the horse reeking 
with the speed it had made; but Mark did not 
know that yet. 

**T won’t be a minute, Caroline. The fellow 
insists on seeing me. I'll just see what he wants.” 

Tying on a black neck-tie temporarily—the one he 
had taken off,—and putting on his morning coat as 
he descended: the stairs, Mark entered the room 
where the visitor was waiting. And then the 
mystery was solved of who Mr. Brackenbury was, 
for Mark recognised him as a gentleman who had re- 
cently purchased a few shares in the mine. Amidst 
the many, many shareholders, it was not surprising 
that Mark had forgotten the name of one of them. 
In point of fact these few shares had been Mark’s 
own. Being excessively pressed for ready money, 
he had ordered his broker to sell them out 

‘“*Oh, Mr. Brackenbury!” said Mark, shaking 
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hands with him in a cordial: manner. ‘‘ Do. you 
know, your name had completely escaped. my 
memory.. I have not a momext t> spare for you 
to-night. I am going out with my wife to dinner.” 

“Mr. Cray,” said the visitor, a middle-aged, 
solemn-looking man, ‘‘you must:return me my two 
|| hundred pounds. I have come for it.” 
|| “Return you your two hundred pounds !” echoed 
Mark. ‘‘My good sir, I don’t understand you. 
What two hundred pounds?” 

“The two hundred pounds I paid for those shares. 
| They were transferred from. your name to mine, 
| therefore I know they were your own.” 

“They were my own,” said: Mark. 
that?” 

‘Well, I must have the money returned to me, 
and you can receive back the shares. I have 
brought them in my pocket.’ I am a determined 
man, sir, and I will have it returned.” 

Mark flew into a rage. He was a great man now, 
and great men do not. take such words. with im- 
punity. ‘‘You can have your money. back to- 
morrow,” he said, with haughty contempt.. ‘‘Take 
the shares to-my broker—if you don’t possess one 
of your own—and he will: repurchase them of 
you.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Brackenbury. ‘‘ But I want the 
money from you to-night. I want it now.” 

“Then you can’t have it,” returned Mark. 

Mr. Brackenbury advanced—both of them were 
standing—and laid his finger on Mark’sarm. ‘‘Mr. 
Cray, I have not come to you as an enemy ; I don’t 
want to be one, and there’s no occasion for un- 
pleasantness between us. I want my money-back, 
and I must have it—J must have it, understand, and 
to-night. After that, Pll hold my tongue as long 
as it will serve you.” 

Was the man talking Greek? was he out of. his 
mind? What did it mean? Mark’s indignation 
began to lose itself in puzzled curiosity. 

“T have had a private telegram to-night from 
the mine,” resumed Mr. Brackenbury, dropping 
his, voice to a cautious whisper. ‘‘Something is 
amiss with it. I jumped into a Hansom——” 

‘Something amiss with it?” interrupted Mark, 
cutting short the explanation, and his tone insen- 
sibly changing to one of dread; for that, past 
summer’s night, which had brought the telegram to 
Mr. Barker, recurred vividly to his mind. ‘Is it 
water ?” he breathed. 

Mr. Brackenbury nodded. ‘‘An irruption of 
water. I fear—you’ll see, of course—but I fear the 
mine and its prosperity are at an end. Now, Mr. 
Cray, you repay me my money, and I'll hold my 
tongue. If this does not get about—and it shall 
not through me—you’ll have time to negotiate-some 
of your shares in the market to-morrow morning, 
and put something in your pocket before the 
disaster gets wind. I only want to secure myself. 
Trifling as the sum of two hundred pounds may 
seem to you, its loss to me would be utter ruin.” 

Mark felt bewildered. ‘‘ And if I do not give 
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you the two hundred pounds to-night? What 
then ?” 

**Then I go out with the dawn of morning, and 
publish the failure of the mine to the City. Tl 
publish it to-night.. But you'll not drive me to 
that, Me. Cray. I don’t, want to harm you ; I have 
said it ; but my money I must have. It would not 
be pleasant for me.to proclaim that, there has 
already been one irruption of water into the mine, 
which you and Barker kept secret. I happen to 
know so much ; and that the shares were sold to 
me after it, as I dare say shares have been sold. to 
others. Perhaps the. public might look. on that 
as a sort of fraud. J do; for I consider a mine is 
never safe, once the water has been in it,”’ 

Mark paused. ‘“‘ It:is strange that news of this 
should. have come to you to-night and not to me.” 

**Not at all,” said Mr.. Brackenbury.. “‘I am 
having the mine watched. It’s only lately that I 
heard about that first irruption of water: I did not 
like it; and as.I happen to have a friend down 
there, I got him to be on the look-out.” 

‘*Is it any one connected with the mine?” asked 
Mark, sharply. 

** Yes, it is ; no one else could do it. But that’s 
of no consequence. I had a telegram from-him to- 
night——” 

‘Wall you let me see it ?” interrupted Mark. 

“7 did not bring it with me. It told me that 
the water was flowing, into the. mine; flowing, 
mind; and it added these words, ‘ Not known here 
yet.’ Linfer, therefore, that the men had left the 
mine for the, night, that the mischief will not be 
generally known there until the morning, and 
consequently cannot be known here. You will 
haye time to save something.” 

Mark felt as if water were flowing over him. He 
stood there uuder the gas-burner—the servant had 
only lighted one—a picture of perplexity, his face 
blank, his hand running restlessly through his hair, 
after his old. restless manner, the diamond studs in 
his shirt sparkling and gleaming. All this sounded 
as though some treason, some treachery, were at 
work. If this. man could, get news up, he and 
Barker ought to have got it. 

A knock at the door.. It opened about an inch, 
and Caroline’s voice was heard. 

‘*Mark, we. must go.. We are keeping the 
dinner waiting.” And Mark was turning towards 
her, when Mr. Brackenbury silently caught him. by 
the arm, and spoke ina whisper. 

**No! Not until you have given me my money.” 

** Allow. me. to, say a word to my wife,” said 
Mark, haughtily. ‘‘I will return to you in an 
instant.” 

Caroline stood there with questioning eyes and a 
rebellious. face. Mark. shut.the door while he 
spoke to her. 

**You must.go.on alone, my dear. I can’t come 
yet. I'll join you, later in the evening.” 

**Mark! What's that for?” 

“Hush! This gentleman has come up on busi- 
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ness from the City, and I must attend to him,” 
whispered Mark. ‘‘I’ll get rid of him as soon as I 
can.” 

He was hurrying her out to the carriage as he 
spoke, and he placed her in it, she yielding to his 
strong will in her bewilderment. Once seated in it 
then she spoke. 

‘*But, Mark, why should he come on business 
now? What is the business ?” 

‘*QOh, it has to do with the Great Wheal Bang,” 
said Mark, carelessly. ‘‘It’s all right: only I 
can’t get away just at the minute. I won’t be 
long. They are not to wait dinner, mind.” 

The carriage drove away, and Mark returned 
indoors. His unwelcome visitor stood in the same 
place, apparently not having stirred hand or foot. 

‘*How am I to know whether this news you 
have brought is true?” was Mark’s first question. 
And Mr. Brackenbury looked at him for a minute 
before replying to it. 

**T don’t altogether take you, Mr. Cray. You 
cannot think I should knowingly bring you a false 
report ; my character is too well respected in the 
City for you to fear that: and you may rely upon 
it, unhappily, that there’s no mistake in the tidings 
forwarded to me.” 

** Well—allowing that it shall prove to be true— 
why can’t you take your shares into the market 
and realise to-morrow morning, as well as coming 
to me for the money to-night ?” 

‘Because I am not sure that I could realise! ” 
‘*T don’t suppose the 


was the frank response. 
intelligence will be public by that time; I don’t 


think it will: but I cannot answer for it that it 
won't. You must give me the money, Mr. Cray.” 

Mark took an instant’s gloomy counsel with 
himself. Might he dare to defy this man, and 
refuse his demands? He feared not. Mark was 
no more scrupulous than are some other share- 
holders we have read of, and the chance of realising 
something in the morning to pit against the utter 
ruin that seemed to be impending, was not to be 
forfeited rashly. But how was he to pay the 
money? He had not two hundred shillings in the 
house, let alone two hundred pounds. 

**T can’t give it you to-night,” said Mark, ‘I 
have not got it to give.” 

“‘T must and will have it,” was the resolute 
answer. ‘‘I daresay you can go out and get it 
somewhere : fifty people would be glad to lend you 
money. I shall stay here until I have it. And if 
you deem me scant of courtesy to-night, Mr. Cray, 
you may set it down to the sore feeling in my 
mind at the circumstances under which the shares 
were sold tome. I’d never have touched them had 
I suspected water had been already in the mine.” 

‘‘That’s talking nonsense,” said Mark, in his 
irritation. ‘‘The mine was as sound and as safe 
after the water had been in it, as it was before. It 
was nothing more than a threatening ; nothing to 
hurt.” 


“‘A threatening ; just so. Well, it is of no use | 





to waste time squabbling over terms now. That 
will do no good.” 

Mr. Brackenbury was right. It certainly would 
do no good. Mark went out, leaving him there, for 
he refused to stir, and, not seeing a cab, ran full 
speed to Mr. Barker’s lodgings in Piccadilly. A 
Hansom could not have gone quicker. It was not 
that he hoped Mr. Barker could supply the two 
hundred pounds, that gentleman was as short of 
ready cash as himself; but Mark was burning with 
impatience to impart the disastrous news, and to 
hear whether Barker had had intelligence of it. 

Disappointment. When Mark, panting, breath- 
less, excited, seized the bell at Mr. Barker’s house 
and rang a peal that frightened the street, he was 
told that Mr. Barker was not within. He had gone 
out in the afternoon: the servant did not know 
where. 

‘*Has any telegram come up from Wales to-night?” 
gasped Mark. 

“‘Telegram, sir? No sir; nothing at all has 
come to-night, neither letter nor anything.” 

**T'll be back in a short while,” said Mark. ‘If 
Mr. Barker returns, tell him to wait in for me. It 
is of the very utmost importance that I should see 
him.” 

He turned away, jumped into a cab that was 
passing, and ordered it to drive to Parliament 
Street. The two hundred pounds he must get some- 
how, and he knew nobody he could apply to at the 
pinch, save Oswald. 

Mark was not the only visitor to Oswald Cray 
that night. He was sitting alone, after his dinner, 
very deep in deliberation, when Beun came up 
showing in a gentleman. It proved to be Henry 
Oswald. 

They had not met since the funeral of Lady 
Oswald twelve months before, and at the first 
moment Oswald scarcely knew him. Henry Oswald 
was a cordial-mannered man. He had not inherited 
the cold heart and the haughty bearing so character- 
istic of the Oswalds of Thorndyke ; and he grasped 
Oswald’s hand warmly. 

‘*T have been out of England nearly ever since 
we met, Oswald—I’m sure you will let me call you 
so, we are near relatives—or I should have sought 
to improve the acquaintance begun at that short 
meeting. I want you’to be friendly with me: 
I know how wrong has been the estrangement and 
what cause you have to hate us; but surely you 


| and I can afford to do away with the prejudice that 


has kept you from Thorndyke, and Thorndyke from 
ou.” 

5 Oswald saw how genuine were the words, how 
earnest the wish imparted in them ; and from that 
moment his ‘‘ prejudice” went out of him, as far as 
Henry Oswald was concerned, and his eye lighted up 
with an earnest of the future friendship. He had 
liked Henry Oswald at that first meeting ; he liked 
him still. 

They sat together, talking of the days gone by, 
when they two were unconscious children. Of 
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Oswald’s mother; of the conduct of her family 
towards her; of the insensate folly—it was his son 
called it so—that still estranged Sir Philip from 
Oswald Cray: they talked freely and fully as 
though they had been intimate for years, far more 
confidentially than Oswald had ever talked to his 
half-brother. 

**T shall be proud of your friendship, Oswald,” 
cried the young man, warmly, “if that’s not an 
ominous word for one of us. But I fancy you inherit 
the family failing far more than I. You will be 
one of the world’s great men yet, making yourself 
a name that the best might envy.” 

Oswald laughed. ‘‘If the world envies those 
who work hard, then it may envy me.” 

“IT can tell you what, Oswald. If work’s not 
envied in these days, it is honoured. In the old 
days of darkness—I’m sure I can call them so in 
comparison with these—it was such as I who were 
envied. The man born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth, who need do nothing his whole life long but 
sit down in idleness and enjoy his title and fortune, 
and be clothed in purple and fine linen and fare 
sumptuously every day ;—he got the honour then. 
Now the man of industry and talent is bowed down 
to, he who labours onwards and upwards to use and 
improve the good gifts bestowed upon him by God. 
It may be wrong to say it, but I do say it in all 
sincerity, that I, Henry Oswald, born to my 
baronetcy, envy you, Oswald Cray, born to work.” 

From one subject they went to another. In 
talking of the Cray family, they spoke of Mark, and 
from Mark the transition to the Great Wheal Bang 
Company was easy. Henry Oswald had heard and 
read of its promise, and he now asked Oswald’s 
opinion of its stability. He had a few hundreds to 
spare, for he had not been an extravagant man, and 
felt inclined to embark them in the Great Wheal 
Bang. Oswald advised his doing so. He himself 
had embarked all his saved cash in it, a thousand 
pounds, and he thought he had done well. 

“Then I'll ‘see about it to-morrow,” decided 
Henry Oswald ; ‘‘and get it completed before I go 
down to Thorndyke.”’ 

He departed soon, for he was engaged out that 
evening, and Oswald resumed the train of thought 
which his entrance had interrupted. The delibera- 
tion, it may be said. He was pondering a grave 
question : should he not dispatch Frank Allister to 
Spain in place of himself? Allister was equally 
capable ; and two or three years’ residence in that 
climate might renovate him for life. It would be a 
great sacrifice for him, Oswald ; a sacrifice, in some 
degree, of name and fame and pecuniary benefit ; but 
he was a conscientious man, very different from the 
generality of business men, who seek their own 
elevation, no matter who is left behind. Oswald as 
a child had learnt the good wholesome doctrine of 
doing to others as we would be done by: and 
he carried it out practically in life, content to leave 
the issue with God. How many of us can say as 
much ? 
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A few minutes’ earnest thought, and he raised his 
head with a clear countenance. The decision was 
made. 

*‘Allister shall go,” he said, half aloud. ‘‘Should 
he get ill again in this wretched climate next winter, 
and die, I should have it on my conscience for ever. 
It will be a sacrifice for me : but how can I put my 
advancement against his life? I ought not, and I 
will not.” 

The words had scarcely left his lips when Mark 
came in. Not Mark as we saw him just now, 
troubled, eager, panting; but Mark all coolness 
and smiles. A little hurried, perhaps; but that 
was nothing. 

He had come to ask Oswald a favour. Would he 
accommodate him with a cheque for two hundred 
pounds until the banks opened in the morning. A 
gentleman, to whom was owing that sum on account 
of the Great Wheal Bang, had urgent need of it that 
very night, and had come bothering him, Mark, for 
it. If Oswald would accommodate him, he, Mark, 
should feel very much obliged, and would return it 
in the morning with many thanks. 

“IT have not got as much of-my own,” said 
Oswald. 

**But you can give me a cheque of the firm’s, 
can’t you?” returned Mark, playing carelessly with 
his diamond studs. 

Oswald did not much like this suggestion, and 
hesitated. Mark spoke again. 

**It will be rendering me the greatest possible 
service, Oswald. The fellow has to leave town, or 
something, by one of the night trains. You shall 
have it back the first thing in the morning.” 

**- You are sure that I shall, Mark?” 

‘*Sure!” echoed Mark, opening his small grey 
eyes very wide in surprise. ‘‘Of course I am sure. 
Do you think I should forget to bring it you? Let 
me have it at once, there’s a good brother. Carine 
will think I am never coming: we have to go to two 
parties to-night.” 

Oswald wrote the cheque and gave it him. It was 
a cheque of the firm: ‘Bracknell, Street, and 
Oswald Cray :” for Oswald’s name appeared now. 

And Mr. Mark carried it off with him. ‘‘There’s 
a good brother,” indeed! I wonder how he slept 
that night ! 





5.—COMMOTION. 


Wirn the wing of the dawn—that is, with the 
wing of the dawn for business in London—Mark 
Cray was at the offices in the City. Barker was 
there before him and started forward to meet him as 
he entered. Mark had not succeeded in seeing 
Barker the previous night. 

‘‘Cray, it’s all up. I’m afraid it’s all up.” 

‘* Have you heard from Wales ?” 

“I got a telegram this morning. There’s an 
irruption of water, in earnest this time. It’s flowing 
in like so many pumps. Look here.” 

Mark’s hands shook as he laid hold of the tele- 
gram. ‘I wasn’t in bed till three o’clock,” said 
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he, as if he would give an excuse for the signs 
of agitation. But though he tried to account for his 
shaking hands, he could not for his scared face, 

Yes, Mr. Barker was no doubt right: it was “‘all 
up” with the Great Wheal Bang. Mark and he 
stood alone over the table in the board room: in 
consultation as to what they could do, and what 
they might do. 

Might they dare—allowing that the public still 
reposed in happy security—to take some shares 
into the market and secure themselves something 
out of the wreck? Barker was all for doing it; at 
any rate for trying it—‘‘ whether it would work,” he 
said. Mark hung back in indecision: he thought 
there might be after-consequences. He told Barker 
the episode of Mr. Brackenbury’s visit, and of his 
satisfying that gentleman with the cheque of Brack- 
nell, Street, and Oswald Cray, which cheque was 
no doubt cashed by that time. 

**Mean old idiot!” apostrophised Mr. Barker. 
‘‘That’s always the way with those petty people. 
They'll make more fuss over their paltry hundred 
pounds or two, than others do over thousands. Id 
not have paid him, Mark.” 

**T couldn’t help it,” said Mark. ‘‘ You should 
have seen the work he made. Besides, if I had not, 
he’d have proclaimed the thing from one end of 
London to another.” 

** Well, about these shares,” said Barker. 
must make as much as ever we can. 
or shall I?” 

‘Perhaps it’s known already,” returned Mark, 
dubiously. 

‘*Perhaps it isn’t. Brackenbury gave you his 
word that he’d keep quiet, and who else is likely to 
‘know it? Letters can’t get here till the afternoon 
post, and nobody at the mine would make it their 
business to telegraph up.” 

Mark stood in restless indecision. When an- 
noyed, he was fidgety to a degree; could not be 
still. Perhaps he had inherited his mother’s tem- 
perament. He pushed back his hair incessantly ; 
he fingered nervously the diamond studs in his 
shirt. Mark was not in the habit of wearing those 
studs by day, or the curiously-fine embroidery they 
were adorning. Whether, in his confusion of 
faculties, he had put in the studs that morning, or 
had absently retired to rest in his shirt the previous 
night, studs and all, must be left to conjecture. 

**Look here, Barker,” said he. ‘If news had 
not come to us of the disaster, to you and to me, 
Td willingly have taken every share we possess into 
the market, and got the money for them down, if I 
could. But the news has come: and I don’t think 
it would do.” 

‘* Who’s to know it has come ?” asked Barker. 

‘*Well—things do often come out, you know; 
they nearly always do: especially if they are not 
wanted to. Perhaps the telegraph office could be 
brought up to prove it, or something of that.” 

** Well?” said Barker. 

** Well,” repeated Mark. 


“We 


Will you go, 


* Tt mightn’t do.” 





‘**Oh, bother, Cray! We must doit. We must 
stand out through thick and thin afterwards that 
the message never reached us. I could; and you 
are safe, for you have not had one at all. Look at 
our position. We must realise. Of course we can’t 
attempt to negotiate many shares; that would 
betray us; but a few we might, and must. We 
must, for our own sakes; we can’t stand naked 
without a penny to fall back upon.” 

Mark still hesitated. ‘‘ I’d have done it with all 
the pleasure in life, but for this telegram,” he 
reiterated. ‘For one thing, Oswald would never 
forgive me ; my name’s the same as his, you know; 
and I shall have to face him over this two hundred 
pounds ; that will be bad enough. And there’s my 
mother. And my wife, Barker ; you forget her.” 

**T don’t forget her. I am thinking of her,” was 
Mr. Barker’s answer. ‘It’s for her sake, as much 
as ours, that you ought to secure a little ready 
money. You'll want it. I know that much, for I 
have been down in luck before.” 

Mark looked irresolute, and pitiably gloomy. ‘I 
don’t see my way clear,” he resumed, after a pause. 
‘* Let’s put the thing into plain black and white. I 
go out, and sell some shares, and get the money 
paid down for them, and pocket it. An hour after- 
wards the news spreads that the mine’s destroyed, 
and the shares are consequently worthless. Well, 
Barker, my belief is, that they could proceed against 
me criminally for disposing of those shares——” 

‘**Not if you did not know the mine was wrong 
when you took them into the market.” 

‘* Nonsense,” returned Mark, irritably, ‘‘ they'd 
be sure to know it. I tell you it would be safe to 
come out by hook or by crook. They’d call it 
felony, or swindling, or some such ugly name. And 
—Barker”—he continued, lowering his voice— 
‘something with an uglier name still might follow 
it—transportation. Do you suppose I am going to 
put my head into that noose? I was born a gentile- 
man.” 

‘* And do you suppose I wish either of us to do 
it?” retorted Barker. ‘‘I shouldn’t be such a fool. 
I never go into a thing unless I know I can fight 
my way out of it. I shall take a few shares into 
the market, and feel my way. I shall sell them for 
money, if Ican; and you shall share it, Mark. I 
suppose you won’t object to that.” 

No, certainly, Mark would have no objection 
to that. 

**T did not hear of the disaster until later, you 
know,” said Barker, winking. ‘‘ News of it came 
up to us by the afternoon post. If they do find out 
about the telegram, why, I never opened it. No- 
body saw me open it,” added Barker, with satisfac- 
tion. ‘‘I have bad so many up from the mine that 
the clerks put them in my sitting room now as 4 
matter of course. This one was put there this 
morning, and I found it when I came down, but no- 
body was in the room. Oh, it will be all right. 
And I say, Mark, ifi——” 

Mr. Barker’s smooth projects were stopped. Ab- 
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sorbed in their conversation, he and Mark had alike 
failed to notice a gradually gathering hum in 
the street outside. A very gentle, almost im- 
perceptible hum at first, but increasing to a com- 
motion now. With one bound they reached the 
window. 

A concourse of people, their numbers being aug- 
mented every moment, had assembled beneath. 
They were waiting for the opening of the offices 
of the Great Wheal Bang at ten o'clock. And the 
hour was almost on the point of striking. 

“Tt’s all up,” shouted Barker in Mark’s ear. 
‘‘The news is abroad and they have heard of it. 
Look at their faces !” 

The faces were worth looking at, though not 
as a pleasant sight. Anger, rage, disappointment, 
above all, impatience, were depicted there. The 
impatience of a wolf waiting to spring upon its 
prey. One of the faces unluckily turned its gaze 
upwards, and caught sight of Barker’s. Barker 
saw it; he had not been quick enough in drawing 
his away from the window. 

‘They'll not be kept out now, doors or no doors,” 
said he quietly to Mark. 

Mr. Barker was right. Ere the words had died 
away upon his lips, a sound as if the walls of the 
house were being beaten in, ensued. The bells 
commenced a perpetual peal, the knocker knocked 
incessantly, the doors were pushed and kicked and 
thumped. In the midst of it rose the sound of 
human voices in a roar: disjointed words distin- 
guishable amidst the tumult. ‘‘ Let usin! Come 
out to us!” 
|| Mr. Barker advanced to the stairs and leaned 

over the balustrades. ‘‘ Williams,” he called out 
to an attendant official below, ‘‘ you can open the 
doors. The gentlemen may come up.” 

It was curious to note the difference in the two 
men. Barker was as cool as a cucumber ; self-pos- 
sessed as ever he had been in his life ; ready to make 
the best of everything, and quite equal to the 
emergency. Mark Cray on the contrary seemed to 
have parted alike with his wits and his nerves. Not 
more completely did he lose his presence of mind in 
that long past evening which had been so fatal to 
Lady Oswald. His hands shook as with terror ; his 
face was white as death. 

‘* Will they pull us to pieces, Barker?” 

“Pooh,” said Barker, with a laugh at the evident 
tremor. ‘‘ What has taken you, Mark? Let them 
rave on a bit without answering, and they'll calm 
down. Put that in your pocket,” he continued. 
“Tt will be a trifle to fall back upon.” 

He had touched the diamond ring that glittered 
on Mark Cray’s finger. Mark obeyed like a child. 


He took it from his hand and thrust it into his 
waistcoat pocket ; next he buttoned his coat, some 
vague feeling perhaps prompting him to hide the 
studs ; but he did it all mechanically, as one not 
conscious of his actions. Terror was holding its 
Sway over him. 

““Why should they be excited against us? 
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Heaven knows we have not intentionally wronged 

them.” 

**That’s just the question I shall ask them 
myself when they are cool enough to listen to it,” 
rejoined Barker, with a gay air. ‘* Now then comes 
the tug of war.” 

In they came, thick and threefold, dashing up 
the stairs and pouring into the room like so many 
bees. And then it was found that Mark’s appre- 
hensions had been somewhat premature. For these 
shareholders had come flowing to the offices not so 
much to abuse the projectors of the company, as to 
inquire the true particulars of the disaster. The 
news had gone forth in a whisper—and to this hour 
neither Mark nor Barker knows how, or through 
whom, it had oozed out—but that whisper was 
vague and uncertain. Naturally those interested 
flew to the offices for better information. Was the 
damage of great extent ?—and would the mine and 
the company stand it ? 

Barker was of course all suavity. He treated the 
matter more as a joke than anything else, making 
light of it altogether. An irruption of water? well, 
perhaps a little drop had got in, but they must wait 
for the afternoon’s post. It would be all right. 

He looked round for Mark, hoping that gentle- 
man’s face would not arouse suspicion; but he could 
not see him. Mark, as Barker learnt afterwards, 
had contrived to escape from the room as the throng 
entered, and got into the street unnoticed, and leaped 
into a cab. Mark was beside himself that morning. 

The unfortunate news spread from one end of 
London to the other. It was carried to Oswald 
Cray; but the day was advanced then. ‘‘The 
Great Wheal Bang Company had exploded, and there 
was a run upon the office.” Oswald was startled ; 
and betook himself at once to the premises, as the 
rest had done. But on his way, he called in upon 
Henry Oswald, and spoke a word of caution. 

**It may be a false rumour,” said he; ‘‘I hope it 
is. But don’t do anything in the shares until you 
know.” 

A false rumour! When Oswald reached the 
offices, he found it all too true aone. The secretary 
to the company, without meaning to do ill—indeed 
he had let it out in his lamentation—had unwit- 
tingly disclosed the fact of the previous irruption of 
water in the summer: and the excited crowd were 
going wild with anger. Many of them had bought 
their shares at a period subsequent to that. 

Oswald heard this, and went to Mr. Barker in the 
board-room. That gentleman, rather heated cer- 
tainly, but with unchanged suavity of demeanour, 
was still doing his best to reassure everybody. 
Oswald drew him aside. 

“What a dreadful thing this is! 
real truth of it?” 

“Hush!” interrupted Mr. Barker. ‘‘No need 
to tell the worst to them. You are oneofus. I’m 
afraid it is all up with the mine; but we will keep 
it from them as long as we can. Any way, it’s no 
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fault of ours.” 
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** What is it that they are saying about an irrup- 
tion of water having occurred in the summer ?” 

‘© Well, so it did,” answered Mr. Barker, whose 
past few hours’ temporising with the crowd caused 
him perhaps to throw off reserve to Mr. Oswald 
Cray as a welcome relief. ‘‘ But it wasn’t much, 
that ; and we succeeded in keeping it dark.” 

**Did Mark know of it?” 

‘*¢ Mark know of it !” rejoined Barker ; ‘‘ of course 
he knew of it.. What should hinder him? Why, 
the telegram bringing the news was given me at 
Mark’s house ; and, by the way, you were present, 
I remember. It was the evening that old doctor 
in the yellow trousers was there, with his two 
frights of daughters.” 

The scene rose as in a mirror before Oswald’s 
memory. Dr. Ford and his daughters, Miss 
Davenal and Sara, Caroline Cray in her satins and 
her beauty. He remembered the telegram, he re- 
membered that it appeared to disturb both Barker 
and Mark; and he remembered Mark’s denial to 
him that anything was amiss with the mine. 

**IT do recollect it,” he said aloud. ‘‘It struck 
me—perhaps it was rather singular it should do so 
—that something was wrong. Mark declared to me 
that it was not so.” 

The words seemed to tickle Barker uncommonly. 

‘* Ah,” said he, laughing, ‘‘ Mark told me of it, and 
how he turned you off the scent. You'd not have 
put your thousand into it, perhaps, had you known 
of the water.” 

‘*Perhaps not,” quietly replied Oswald. ‘‘ And 
my thousand was wanted, I suppose.” 

‘**Law ! you don’t know the money that’s been 
wanted,” was the response. ‘And that irruption 
of water, slight as it was, made the demand for it 
worse. The mine has sucked it in like a sponge.” 





Oswald made no answering remark. ‘‘I suppose 
this irruption is worse than that?” he presently 
observed. 

‘Indeed I fear this is another thing altogether 
—ruin. But we don’t know anything certain until 
the post comes in this afternoon. We have had 
no letter yet.” 

‘* How did the news of it come to you?” 

‘*By telegram. But the first news came to Mark; 
in an odd manner, too. A curmudgeon of a share- 
holder, old Brackenbury, went up yesterday evening 
to Mark just as he was going out to dinner with his 
wife, and insisted upon his paltry money, only two 
hundred pounds, being returned to him. He was 
inclined to be nasty ; and if Mark had not satisfied 
him, he’d have gone over London proclaiming that the 
mine was overflowing with water. The odd thing 
is, who could have telegraphed the news to him. 
We must have a traitor in the camp. Mark told 
me—oh ah,” broke off Mr. Barker, interrupting 
himself as recollection flashed upon him—‘‘I think 
he got the two hundred from you.” 

‘*And Mark knew the mine was then ruined !” 
returned Oswald, drawing in his lips, but not losing 
his'calm equanimity. 

‘*Brackenbury said it was. He didn’t know it 
otherwise. Brackenbury—Halloa! what’s that?” 

It was a shout in the street. A shout composed 
of roars, and hisses, and groans. Drawing up to 
the door of the offices was the handsome carriage 
of Mark Cray; and the crowd had turned their 
indignation upon it. 

One look, one glimpse of the white and terror- 
stricken faces of its inmates, and Oswald Cray 
bounded down the stairs. They were the faces 
of Mrs. Cray and Sara Davenal. 

What could have brought them there? 





OUT OF HARNESS. 
BY THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 
V.—SUNDAY IN PARIS, AND FRENCH PROTESTANTISM. 
ANOTHER remarkable feature of the streets of | I find the following statistics of Sunday, 28th 


Paris is their aspect on the Lord’s day. The fourth 
commandment of the Decalogue is openly set at 
nought; and this in a way to shock those whose 
ideas of Sunday observance are not so strict, or— 
as they would say—severe and Judaical as ours in 
Scotland. In the morning and forenoon of the 
Sunday the tide of business flows on much as usual; 
so that a stranger might fancy he had mistaken the 
day of the week. Even such as account themselves 
good Catholics—and these are comparatively few in 
Paris—while they devote the morning to religion, 
give the forenoon to money ; and the afternoon and 


evening to the pursuit of pleasure, in excursions, | 


promenades, operas, balls, and theatres. 
To come to details: on turning to my note-book 
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February, 1864. These I had carefully gathered, 
that there might be no mistake as to the facts of 
the case. To have a fair, average view of matters, 
I took, as will be observed, sections of different 
streets, all in the neighbourhood of our boarding- 
house. Of the shops there were 


Open. Shut. 

16 4 in the Rue de la Madeline. 

14 Rue du Faubourg de St. Honoré. 
93 Rue St. Honoré. 

13 Rue de Pyramides. 

57 Rue de Rivoli, 

15 Passage. 
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This table shows only one shop shut out of every 
six. Let my readers fancy that as they pass on 
thei’ way to the house of God, they see almost all 
the shops in their native town or village standing 
open, with men and women buying and selling, and 
they have an idea of the desecration of the Lord’s 
day in Paris. The tide and toil of business does 
not cease in many cases till night brings rest to its 
weary slaves. On returning from evening service, 
I have seen them still behind the counter, chained 
to the oar; and in not a few instances playing 
cards when business was slack in the shop. A 
visit to Paris would convince the working classes 
that those are their worst friends who attempt to 
divest the first day of the week of that holiness 
which, as all experience proves, affords the only 
security for rest and repose to the sons of toil. 
These painful scenes recalled the sagacity, as well 
as humanity and patriotism, expressed by Adam 
Smith in his advice to one who, living to hold 
sounder views, had, in his early days, written an 
attack on the observance of the Lord’s day, as 
practised in our country. The celebrated author of 
the ‘‘Wealth of Nations” was himself no Christian. 
He did not believe in the binding obligation of 
the fourth Commandment; nor can he be said to 
have believed in the Bible itself. Yet, when his 
friend had finished reading the manuscript, Adam 
Smith advised him to commit it to the flames. 
A patriotic, though not a pious man, he said 
that, since the common idea of the sacred nature 
of that day secured to the working classes, week 
by week, a period of repose and rest, the Sunday, 
even as a civil institution, was an invaluable 
blessing. 

The picture of a Parisian Sunday would be im- 
perfect unless we conveyed to our readers some idea 
of the manner in which pleasure, as well as busi- 
ness, is pursued on that sacred day. I might tell 
how, on passing through the Champs Elysées, we 
found its broad and beautiful walks crowded with 
thousands, dressed out in the gayest style, coquet- 
ting, laughing, and in many ways enjoying them- 
selves with all the gaiety and sprightliness of 
the French character. There were men playing 
billiards; while whirligigs and toys, set out for 
sale, were ministering to the merriment and 
pleasure of children. Save, indeed, for the rows 
of brilliant equipages which bore the beauty and 
fashion of Paris along the broad avenues, the 
scene presented very much of the aspect of a 
gay country fair. But my note-book with its 
statistics, will, better than anything else, lift the 
curtain to show my readers what awaits our 
country if the door is once opened for ordinary 
amusements and pleasures on the Lord’s day. 
On the Sunday already referred to, the 28th 
February, here are the enjoyments and relaxation 
which Paris offers to its population as a substitute 
for what the French, and those who have become 
inoculated with their tastes, call the dulness of 
British Sabbaths. 
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At the Opéra.—“ The Huguenots,” in five acts. 


Théatre Frangais.—“ Une Chaine,” a Comedy in 
five acts; and “The Young Husband,” a 
Comedy in three acts, 


Opéra Comique.—“ The Black Domino.” 
Pitan eereneentations of “ The Relays and the 


Gymnase.—“ Mont Joye,” a Comedy in five acts. 


Théatre Italiens.—“ Rigoletto,’ an Opera in four 
acts. 


Théatre Lyrique.—* Faust,” an Opera in five acts. 

Palais-Royal.—“ La Gaunotte.”’ 

Porte Lamartine.—“ Faustine.”’ 

Gaité.—‘‘ The House of the Bagnio Keeper.” 

Théatre du Chatelet.—‘‘ The Shipwreck of the 

edusa.”” 

Théatre de Jeunes Artistes.—“ Galatéo.”” 

Variétés.—“ Le Petit de la Rue Ponceau,” a 
Comedy in two acts, lively and very amusing; 
map by “The Sister of Jocrice,” and fol- 

owed by ‘‘ A Trooper who follows the Nursery- 

maids.” 

Such is a Parisian Sunday! 

The tide, however, is on the turn. Compara- 
tively few as are the shops shut on the Lord’s day, 
the number is, I am assured, greater than it was 
twenty or thirty years ago. Some no doubt are 
closed for merely secular objects; but we have 
reason to know that others are shut from a 
growing regard to the Lord’s day ; and it was with 
the pleasures of hope that, here and there, we read 
this notice, painted in large characters on the closed 
shutters, Fermé le Dimanche et les Fétes. Nor are 
higher ideas of the sacredness of Sunday confined 
to Protestants. I saw and hailed with delight 
signs, though few and far between, of sounder 
views even among the Roman Catholics. Let me 
illustrate this by an example taken from the church 
of St. Joseph in the Popish town of Quimper. 
Near by the high altar we found an artificial mount 
which rose five feet high, and was tastefully con- 
structed of beautiful green moss. It was topped 
by a graceful form of the Virgin. Her head was 
circled by a golden glory, and wore a glittering 
crown with three stars. Before the Mother of 
Jesus stood the figures of two Breton children—a 
boy and girl, over whom she was bending with a 
look of tender kindness. The group was pretty 
and picturesque ; but the remarkable thing was 
the inscription on the pedestal which supported 
the figures—the instruction which the Virgin was 
represented as giving to the children. Here it is: 

‘*Le Blasphéme et la Profanation du Dimanche 
voila ce qui excite le plus la colére de mon Fils.” 

Anglicé— 

‘“*The Blasphemy and Profanation of Sunday is 
that which most excites the anger of my Son.” 

Perhaps the most satisfactory proof of a growing 
regard for a better observance of the Lord’s day, 
lies in the fact which I learned in Paris, that this 
great subject, some years ago, brought Protestants 
and Papists together; that, though it did not 
succeed, an attempt was made at united action on 
this matter. It is due to the French authorities to 
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add, that although in reviews of troops and many 
things else the ‘‘leaders of this people cause them 
to err, and they that are led of them are destroyed,” 
the government has shown itself favourable to such 
attempts. It has issued decree on decree against 
any work being done on the Lord’s day in its dock- 
yards and other places, for which there was no clear 
and strong necessity. No doubt these have been 
often evaded ; still it is well for the country and 
creditable to the ruling powers, that the Govern- 
ment has raised its voice in favour of what is as 
consonant to the word of God as to the best in- 
terests of all classes of the community. However 
slowly it comes creeping in, the tide has certainly 
turned. A better day is dawning over France. 
And, revering the memory of her distinguished 
martyrs, admiring the genius and talents of her 
people, and seeing much in them to love and esteem, 
we cannot but hail with pleasure the coming time 
when this great nation, listening to the counsel, 
will enjoy the blessing of these words: ‘‘If thou 
turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from doing 
thy pleasure on my holy day, and call the Sabbath 
a delight, the holy of the Lord honourable; and 
shalt honour him, not doing thine own ways, nor 
finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own 
words ; then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord, 
and I will cause thee to ride upon the high places 
of the earth: the mouth of the Lord hath spoken 
*.*? 

Our hope for France lies not in the Church of 


Rome, but in what deserves some remarks, namely, 
The Progress of Protestantism. 

The most fatal day for France was not Cressy, or 
Pavia, or Waterloo, but that which saw Henry IV. 
abandon his faith and become a Papist for the pos- 
session of Paris. Since then it has gone ill with 


morals, and truth, and religion. But I have the 
best grounds for believing that Protestantism is 
now making decided progress among her intellectual 
classes, and in those parts of the country which form 
centres of influence. It is otherwise indeed in rural 
districts, and wherever the Protestant ministers 
hold rationalistic errors. I heard, for example, of 
a congregation of Protestants which under such 
a ministry has dwindled down, within the last 
twenty years, from three thousand to six hundred 
souls ; and of another which within the same time 
has been reduced from six hundred to fifty. No 
wonder! Under the ministry of men who do not 
preach the saving doctrines of the Bible, nor even 
believe in its inspiration, piety dies ; and must die. 

Again, where a Roman Catholic in France is to be 
married to a Protestant, the priest usually refuses to 
celebrate the marriage according to the form of his 
Church, except on condition that the children (if 
any), shall be reared in her faith ; and these terms 
are usually agreed to by the party, who, though a 
Protestant in name, is in fact, like his pastor, in- 
different to religion. The consequence is inevitable 
—such cold and feeble Protestantism must go down 
in the struggle with Popery. There is another 





cause to account for the diminution of Protest- 
antism in the provinces and rural districts. The 
communes, or parishes, of France number 38,000 ; 
and throughout these, the Protestants have only 
1500 places of worship and 1000 schools. In many 
instances, therefore, the latter have to seek educa- 
ton for their children in Roman Catholic schools ; 
and the children being thus brought at an early 
and impressible age under the influence of Popery, 
are prepared afterwards to fall into her snares and 
lapse into the Church of Rome. Besides, when a 
Protestant removes from the place of his birth, 
since there are only 1500 places of worship be- 
longing to the Reformed Church in the 38,000 
communes of France, there are more than twenty 
chances to one against his finding in the place to 
whieh he has gone any church of his own and his 
fathers’ faith. He is removed from his family; and, 
surrounded by an entirely Roman Catholic popu- 
lation, he becomes connected with them by marriage 
or otherwise. Struggling for a while against ad- 
verse circumstances, he is at length borne along 
by the current, and becomes absorbed in the mass 
of Popery among which he lives and moves, and has 
his being—a result that, though lamentable, is cer- 
tainly not wonderful. To such an extent, indeed, 
do these causes operate on the relative proportions 
of Roman Catholics and Protestants in France, that 
the gains which Protestantism makes by the con- 
version of Papists are more than counterbalanced 
by the losses it suffers in this way. Still, the state 
of matters is not so sad and disheartening as might 
be supposed. Under such apparently unfavourable 
circumstances the truth is making progress. The 
Protestant Church, though meanwhile not gaining 
in point of numbers, is gaining in real life and 
power. Making many conversions from among the 
Roman Catholic population, it finds in every one 
won over to its ranks by the force of truth, an 
advocate and adherent worth a dozen such as it 
loses through indifference to religion. 

The progress of Protestantism in the way of con- 
version of Papists is quite remarkable in some, 
especially the larger, towns of France. ‘Take, for 
example, Lyons and Paris—cities which I select, 
because I had my information concerning them from 
persons thoroughly acquainted with the facts. In 
Lyons, where the mass of the people are intensely 
Papistical, there was, in 1836, one National Re- 
formed Church, and only one small congregation 
of Evangelical Protestants. The latter, a little 
flock, found themselves amply accommodated in a 
small room. After twenty years, or so—the statis- 
tics which my informant gave me applying to 1855— 
the congregation which a little room once con- 
tained, had grown into a church of 1200 souls. 
This remarkable increase was due mainly to con- 
versions. Nor is that all. Besides this large con- 
gregation and that of the National Reformed 
Church, there are now five other Protestant chapels 
in Lyons, where the Truth, as it is in Jesus, is 
faithfully preached. Such is the progress which 
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Protestantism has made, and is making, in that 
hot-bed of Popery. Now as to Paris, its rate of 
progress there has been hardly less remarkable. In 
1827, when I first knew that gay capital, there were, 
including French, English, and German congrega- 
tions, not more than five or six Protestant churches ; 
but now, in 1864, there are thirty-five at least ; 
an enormous increase compared with that of the 
population. Between the two periods, the popu- 
lation has increased little more than twofold, but 
the Protestant churches have increased not less 
than sixfold. This gain has been the conquest of 
Truth over Error; the increased number of Pro- 
testants being due chiefly to conversions from 
Popery. For example, I was informed by some 
who knew the congregation well, that in a 
crowded French church where I worshipped one 
Sunday, nearly one half of the audience were 
converts—having been born and brought up Roman 
Catholics. Such, also, was the history of nearly 
three-fourths of those with whom I worshipped in 
another church. 

These are promising and remarkable results. 
How were they produced? Having to deal with 
Popery at home, it were instructive as well as in- 
teresting to know by what agency, God blessing the 
means, so signal a triumph has been achieved—what 
are the weapons with which Truth has gone down 
into the battle-field, and won the day—what lessons 
British Protestants may learn from those who have 
fought the good fight so well in France. Now, 
I met with some who felt the deepest interest and 
had taken an active part in the work. They stated 
that controversy which, though valuable in its 
own time and place, is apt to become acrid and 
personal, had not been the means of their success. 
The agents employed were Christian men, with love 
in their hearts, kindness on their lips, and courtesy 
in their manners, who visited the homes of the 
people, some as colporteurs, others as city mis- 
sionaries and regularly ordained ministers of the 
Gospel; and the instruments with which they 
wrought were tracts, the Holy Scriptures, and 
especially the New Testament, privately but widely 
circulated. Popery in Paris has yielded more to 
sapping and mining than to any fierce and open as- 
saults, preceded by a blare of trumpets. The time 
may come for open assault; but, as in ordinary war, 
that assault is most likely to be successful which is 
preceded by long and quiet and patient labours. 

I was not only particular in my inquiries on this 
subject, but had myself an opportunity of seeing 
how the evangelists and agents of the Reformed 
Faith go to work. I accompanied one of the city 
missionaries, and spent some hours with him in 
visiting his district. On our way, he informed me 
that he and his fellow-labourers never thrust them- 
selves on the people. They contrived in the first 
instance to gain admission to their homes by means 
of some family in whose house they had already ob- 
tained a footing.—Madame Chaplain, for example, 
is a blanchisseuse; this honest washerwoman intro- 
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duces the missionary to Jacque Laval, a charbonnier, 

from whom she buys wood and charcoal ; and he in 
his turn introduces our evangelist to the conciérge, 
where Widow Leufroy sits portress by the gate of 
the court which, after the Paris fashion, contains 
the homes of a dozen families. On reaching the 
field of the good man’s labours, which was inhabited 
chiefly by the working and humbler classes, we 
commenced the work of visitation ; and I could not 
but admire the skill with which he, a thoroughly 
devout but also very shrewd man, adapted himself 
to the circumstances and character of those with 
whom he had to deal. In one case, the man and 
his wife were inquirers after the truth. They 
had lost all faith in Popery. But, though usually 
going to the Reformed Church, they had not yet 
embraced Protestantism. “In another, the woman 
whom we found taking her mid-day meal of bread 
and apples was still a Roman Catholic; but the 
kind, lively, chatty body, full of gesticulation and 
quick to understand, had a Bible on her table, and 
was ready to hear the truth. In another still, not 
to multiply instances, we enjoyed the pleasure of 
meeting a singularly happy and devout Christian. 
Born and bred in the Church of Rome, he had come 
out of her and brought not a rag of the grave- 
clothes with him. Providing things honest in the 
sight of all men, he was busy at his trade as we 
entered ; but so soon as he recognised the mis- 
sionary, whom he received very warmly, he laid 
aside his work. He entered eagerly into conver- 
sation on the things of ‘“‘the kingdom;” and his 
fine intelligent countenance ‘‘shone” as he spoke 
of Jesus, and expatiated on the happiness which he 
had enjoyed since he was brought to an experi- 
mental knowledge of the truth. 

Such are the means which the Protestants of 
France have employed with remarkable success 
against their two great antagonists, Popery and 
Infidelity. With the readiness which their country- 
men show to rival us in the arts of peace or the 
instruments of war, they have lately taken a lesson 
from British Christians, and summoned Bible 
Women, as they are called, to their help. The 
success of these agents has been as remarkable in 
Paris as in our own great cities—perhaps even more 
so. They have found access to quarters which had 
proved quite inaccessible to the ordinary missionaries. 
I refer to the blanchisseuses, or washerwomen of 
Paris. ‘These are a very numerous class; they 
have many large establishments scattered over the 
city; they are to be seen by hundreds busy in 
covered boats, which lie moored along the quays of 
the Seine ; they form, after a fashion, a regular sis- 
terhood, having a féte day of their own, on which, 
gaily dressed, and abandoning themselves to idle- 
ness and mirth, they parade the streets of Paris in 
imposing and long procession. Including a propor- 
tion of decent and respectable persons, they are, as 
a class, bold, coarse, daring, and dissolute. The 
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missionaries attempted to make a lodgment for the 





Gospel among them; but they were soon put dors 
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de combat, and were glad to escape from their ribald 
tongues—if not sharp claws. Yet, as a gentle hand 
will open a lock which refuses to yield to masculine 
strength and force, these women have succeeded in 
doing what baffled the missionaries. They have made 
good their access to the blanchisseuses; and such 
success has crowned their labours, that one of them 
was found to have sold more Bibles in one month 
among the washerwomen than bad been disposed of 
by all the other missionaries during the same period 
throughout all the other quarters of Paris. 

These facts prove what every lover of truth and 
liberty will rejoice in; this, namely, that the Pro- 
testantism of France is not only not dead, but no 
longer sleepeth. There is still much of Rationalism 
and semi-infidelity among its ministers and ad- 
herents; but the tide which has turned is flowing 
full and strong in the direction of a real and 
lively Christianity. The ‘‘Eglise Indépendante,” 
at the head of which Frederic Monod stood— 
a man of mark in all the Christian world for 
his zeal, his abundant labours, and self-denying 
piety—is constantly adding to its churches and 
adherents. The National Reformed Church also, 
which is connected with the State that endows 
Papists, Protestants, and Jews alike, and of which 
Adolph Monod, Frederic’s devout and eloquent 
brother, was a distinguished ornament and minister, 
is steadily returning to the faith of her famous 
founders—of men whom France at the bidding of 


Popery hunted from her borders, or murdered in 


her streets. A remarkable proof of this occurred 
while we were in Paris, which is well worth men- 
tioning. 

The ‘‘ Temple of L’Oratoire,” the principal edifice 
of the National Reformed Church in Paris, had 
had for one of its preachers the son of its oldest 
minister. He, Coquerel fils, as he is called, is, as I 
learned from some who know him intimately, a very 
amiable man. All Paris, or rather France, knows 
that he is a most eloquent man. Such indeed are 
his powers and fame, that he was in constant 
request as a preacher of public sermons. Papists 
and Protestants flocked to the church where he 
was advertised to preach. None gathered such 
crowds of men, or collections of money. Well, 
when we were in Paris the time arrived when the 
question had to be settled, whether his engagement 
as a preacher in L’Oratoire should, or should not, 
be renewed. The decision was in the hands of 
the Consistoire—an ecclesiastical Court, correspond- 
ing to a Scotch Presbytery; its members being the 
ministers and lay representatives of the congrega- 
tions in and around Paris which belong to the 
National Reformed Church. The Court met; the 
matter was discussed; and Coquerel fils, beloved 
by all who knew him and admired by tout k 





monde, was rejected. The votes.of the majority 
refused him. And why? Because he had publicly 
lauded Renan, and avowed Rationalistic opinions, 
The bold position which the Consistory took, and 
which they continue to maintain against a storm 
of abuse from all the infidel and semi-infidel news- 
papers of Paris, is a most palpable and gratifying 
evidence of the revival of pure religion and vital 
godliness in the National Reformed Church. Ano 
omen for good, it opens up a great and glorious 
future, when France shall go forth to the eman- 
cipation of her people from Popery and Intfi- 
delity ‘‘fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and 
terrible as an army with banners.” Here the 
trumpet has uttered no uncertain sound. The 
Church has spoken out; and it cannot fail to | 
gladden the hearts of thousands to hear her voice 
sounding so loud and clear in the words of Guizot 
(one of the members of the Consistoire), the great 
statesman, historian, and philosopher. The fol- 
lowing quotation from his speech, I extract from 
the Communication du Conseil Presbytéral aux 
Fidéles sur le non renouvellement de la suffragance 
de M. le Pasteur Athanase Coquerel fils. ‘‘In a 
sermon,” said Guizot, ‘‘upon the unity of the 
Church, Monsieur Coquerel fils calls the Socinians 
his Christian brothers. A Church into which the 
Socinians are admitted as brothers cannot be a 
Christian Church. The Socinians, like all others, 
are free to unite together. Most unjustly are men 
getting up a cry of the Inquisition and the times 
of persecution. The times are happily changed: 
each one is free to unite with those who share his 
opinions. Wedo not interfere with the liberty of 
individuals ; but they have no right to ask us to be 
indifferent in the face of manifestations—it may be 
in preaching, it may be otherwise—against what 
we regard as the very foundations of Christianity. 
There is a stream flowing against the Christian 
faith, and we ought carefully to guard against any- 
thing which could swell its waters. I myself attach 
a great importance to religious feelings, but I regard 
dogmas as their source. It is from a belief in the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, his incarnation and re- 
demption, that Christian feelings spring. Dogmas 
are their foundation. We wish to drive away none. 
Every one can abide in the Church; but can we 
give her as leaders those who show themselves so 
indifferent to doctrines, those who reject what we 
regard as the very foundation of the faith?” 

What a pleasing thing it is to see one of the 
greatest of living men come forward to proclaim 
the precious old faith! All honour to Guizot for 
throwing himself into the battle against Renans, 
Coquerels, and Colensos, and confronting the whole 
array of ‘advanced thinkers” as they are now 
called,—‘‘ free thinkers” as they once were called. 
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AN UNNEIGHBOURLY ACT. 


BY A PATERFAMILIAS, 


Tose who live in society should either learn to 
|| tolerate society, or should retire to those deep soli- 
\| tudes and awful cells where the evils and advan- 
tages of living in crowds are unknown. Every man 
|| who comes out of the wilderness to dwell in London, 
—to form part of any given street, crescent, or 
square, should leave his castle, and all notions per- 





taining to a castle, behind him, and should amiably 
and tranquilly accept the new conditions of citizen- 
ship under which he lives and moves. Books, pic- 
tures, architecture, gas, water, and police—all the 
appliances of civilisation are brought within his 
reach at the smallest possible cost; and in return he 
is expected to give up much of that individuality, 




















“The Organ-Fiend that Parliament has been solemnly asked to exorcise.” 


that rugged independence, in which the country re- 
sident may fairly indulge. The moment he takes 
up his abode in the town he becomes a neighbour, 
with all a neighbour’s rights and duties. He is 
part of a great and delicate machine, which is easily 
thrown out of gear. To use a common expression, 
he must “give and take;” he must bow to the 
wishes of majorities ; he must do unto others as 
he would be done by, and he must study the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. If he 
fails in these duties he will be a bad neighbour, and 
a bad member of society. 

One way of encouraging the growth of bad neigh- 
bours and bad members of society is to make bad 
laws ; and Mr. Bass’s Metropolitan Street-Music 





Bill, will be a law of this kind, if it is not rendered 
inoperative by the superior morality of the public. 
It will not only give power to individuals which 
they may use against the wishes and pleasure of 
the mass, but it will nourish a belief that the 
exercise of such power is a praiseworthy act per- 


formed under the highest sanction. It will stigma- 
tise a harmless commodity much in demand as a 
‘* nuisance,” and the men who sell this commodity 
as ‘‘rogues and vagabonds.” Mr. Gladstone may 
well say that the bill ‘‘ treads on dangerous ground,” 
for no measure could well be framed which would 
more pamper private rights at the expense of public 
duties. 

Mr. Bass’s Bill, which is very short, enacts that 
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any householder, personally, or by his servant, or 
by a police-constable, may require any sitreet- 
musician or singer to depart from the neighbour- 
hood of the house, and a penalty of forty shillings 
or three days’ imprisonment, as the magistrate may 
think fit, is imposed on every one who, after being 
so required to depart, sounds or plays upon any 
musical instrument or sings in any thoroughfare 
near any such house. It is to be lawful for a police- 
constable to take the offender into custody without 
« warrant. The bill extends only to the metropolitan 
police district. 

A measure of this character would hardly have 
been tolerated, if the so-called ‘‘ nuisance” which 
it sought to remedy had not been grossly exagge- 
rated. To justify such an interference with the open 
sale and purchase of music and amusement, it was 
necessary to describe the music as discordant, the 
amusement as low, and as rather forced upon than 
sought by the public, and the annoyance to mino- 
rities of one or two persons in particular streets or 
districts, as something which no man could bear 
and yet pursue his avocation. No attempt has been 
made to show that the measure has been actually 
demanded, even by these minorities of one or two, 
here and there—if we except Mr. Babbage ; and we 
must therefore assume that it has been beneyolently 
supplied without an order. It may seem ungenerous 
to look a gift horse in the mouth, but there are many 
horses which are not worth their salt. This piece 
of spontaneous benevolent legislation is a horse of 
this character, got by well-meaning enthusiasm out 
of blind misrepresentation. Caricatures, superfine 
articles in a few journals, and one ortwo pamphlets, 
have sustained those who asked for this exceptional 
Act of Parliament—this licence to put down the 
harmless pleasures of the many for the sake of 
gratifying a fretful few. Highly coloured pictures 
have been drawn of ugly grinning brigands, armed 
with knives to defend their hurdy-gurdies, and 
who, like the ‘‘ wandering minstrel” of the play, 
are well acquainted with the value of peace and 
quietness, and “‘never move on under a shilling.” 
This is the fancy sketch; but what is the reality? 
Generally a weak-faced smiling Italian—too indo- 
lent to be greedy—with a well-tuned organ, correct 
because mechanical, discoursing the best music of 
the day, and educating the ear of hundreds for a 
few halfpence. Such a visitor in poor and middle- 
class neighbourhoods is welcomed eagerly by young 
and old. Little children—the most sensitive and 
truest judges of humanity—crowd round him, and 
pay him for his pleasant labours with the coins given 
them by friends or parents. This is the organ-fiend 
that Parliament has been solemnly asked to exorcise, 
of whom the following anecdote was told the other 
day by a respectable contemporary :—‘‘For years 
past one of the much abused ‘organ-grinders’ has 
been a regular Tuesday morning visitor in the 
streets of Pentonville; and his instrument, so far 
from being voted a nuisance, has made him welcome 





not only to juveniles, but to parents and others who 
have an ear, if not for music, for childhood’s joyous 
play. Yesterday he appeared as usual, and to those 
who had been accustomed to reward his efforts, he 
sent in a neatly-written English circular, returning 
thanks for past patronage, and intimating that the 
state of his health required his return to his warmer 
native land. He desired, therefore, to bid his 
friends a grateful farewell. There is little doubt 
that this was a genuine outburst of feeling; and 
we can only wish that the poor man might bear 
with him some better fruit of an English sojourn 
than the pence of his patrons.” 

More appeals like this might be made to the 
better feeling of good citizens, if the question was 
to be settled by feeling ; and more evidence of the 
same kind might be produced, if the bill had been 
based upon evidence. Evidence and feeling, how- 
ever, have been set aside, and prejudice has been 
the chief law-maker. Organ-playing is to be ‘put 
down,” and we all know what putting-down leads 
to. It sets class against class, and produces a 
bitter, uncharitable spirit—a desire for revenge, 
very injurious to social morality. If street-music— 
good, indifferent, and bad—is to be sweepingly 
called a “nuisance,” and to be ‘‘regul.ted” off 
the face of the earth—how many more “nuisances” 
are there which might be so treated, but which are 
tolerated for the sake of our neighbours? Take the 
smoking-nuisance—the pipe and cigar question—for 
example. This has been leniently dealt with, 
without special Acts of Parliament, in the true 
spirit of good citizenship, because the majority are 
supposed to be smokers; but suppose a ‘“‘ factious 
minority,” who may be really annoyed by smokers 
in most places and at all seasons, were to get some 
courageous member to plead their cause, and to ask 
for some such enactment as the following ?—‘‘ The 
existing law is found to be insufficient for the pro- 
tection of householders from annoyance by smokers, 
and, therefore, be it enacted that any householder, 
personally, or by his servant, or by a police- 
constable, may require any smoker, or even chewer 
of tobacco, to depart from the neighbourhood of 
the house; and a penalty of forty shillings, or 
three days’ imprisonment, as the magistrate may 
think fit, is imposed on every one who, after 
being so required to depart, smokes or lights any 
pipe or cigar, or chews tobacco in any thorough- 
fare near any such house. It is to be lawful for 
a police-constable to take the offender into custody 
without a warrant; and the bill (for the present) 
is only to extend to the metropolitan police 
district.” 

A bill like this would only be directed against an 
intensely selfish pleasure which is often productive 
of great annoyance to many worthy and responsible 
people; while Mr. Bass’s bill is meant practically 
to destroy a recreation which is open and liberal, 
and which has a refining influence in places where 


such influences are most needed, 






































THE STREAMLET, 


LATELY in the songless gloaming 
Of a sunny winter day, 
Stroll’d I by a stream that, nameless, 
Free from finny tribes and fameless, 
Wander’d on its Clyde-ward way. 


Vacantly its windings tracing, 

From its freshness nought I sought— 
Nothing wish’d in verse to treasure ; 
Love, or hate, or care, or pleasure, 

Craved, or won, no passing thought. 


Like a lullaby its music 
Rose beside me, and my soul 
—To resist its spell unarmour’d, 
Scarcely hearing what it murmur’d— 
Yielded to its soft control. 


Like a dreamless midnight slumber 
Pass’d away the fruitless hour ; 
Memory kept her lamp extinguish’d ; 
Fancy for the time relinquish’d 
All her world-creating power. 


Nought I of the young moon’s presence, 
Nor the first star’s rising knew, 

Till a robin—like a spirit— 

I could less observe than hear it, 
Close before me flitting flew. 


Suddenly the darkness deepen’d— 
Presence to the moon was given ; 

Night’s first star was twinkling o’er me ; 

Burning mine-heaps glared before me, 
On the knowes like Mars in heaven. 


Trees that slept as erst I pass’d them 
Now to graceful wavings stirr’d ; 

For my reverie was broken,— 

Some all potent charm was spoken 
In the flitting of that bird. 


And the stream itself, how alter’d! 
Full of life it onward dash’d ! 
Music mingled with its wimple ; 
Moons and stars in every dimple 
Broke and shimmer’d, danced and flash’d. 


‘In its badble there’s a sermon,” 
Mutter’d I, and straight began, 

Nothing of my folly weening, 

Something of its hidden meaning 
To interpret as it rau.— 


Pausing oft, intently listening, 

All my wits to work were thrown; 
But the language of its streaming, 
Though of most familiar seeming, 

Was, to me, a tongue unknown. 





Yet the low and dreamy murmur 
Of its dimly rippling flow, 

And the whisper of its laving 

Round the last year’s rushes, waving 
In the shadow to and fro, 


Would not from my thoughts be driven— 
Would like human sayings seem ; 
Though the language of its streaming, 
Did not seem so much the dreaming, 
As the reading of a dream.— 


** Yes,” I said, ‘‘ there is a sermon 
Utter’d in its gentle roll ; 

But I must interpret poorly, 

For the strange tongued talker surely 
Speaks the promptings of my soul.” 


All at once my memory wander’d 
Backward far along the past ; 

Boyhood’s ventures and achievements, 

Manhood’s troubles aud bereavements 
Came before me crowding fast.— 


And the while my memory travell’d 
Early love and joys among, 
Lo! the stream a lyric quoted, 
Syllables and rhymes I noted, 
And I knew the song it sung.— 


Never was there such a preacher ! 

Now my soul was fill’d with glee ; 
Smitten now with fear and wonder, 
When aloud it seem’d to thunder, 

Things but known to Heaven and me. 


Now, ’tis an accusing spirit, 
Torturing while it holds in thrall. 

Like an angry eye it glistens, 

No delightful reminiscence 
Suffering memory to recall. 


Now a flattering Nymph, my merits 
Telling o’er with Siren art. 

Could a meed so sweetly number’d 

Leave asleep the pride that slumber’d 
Cloak’d and hidden in my heart ? 


Now, while round its boulders rushing, 
Witch-like, in my ears it dinn’d 

Thoughts of suicide once utter’d, 

Curses deep in madness mutter’d ; 
Tales of sins in secret sinn’d. 


Feelings nourish’d in the struggle 
For existence, o’er it conn’d, 

‘* Mine’s a care that has no waning. 

Sin is not in my complaining,” 
Like a wearied slave it groan’d. 
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Then, while with an almost voiceless 
Motion gliding underneath, 

Budless brambles o’er it bending, 

From its breast there seem’d ascending 
Wailings of decay and death. 


Lispings of long silent voices 

Thrill’d me, and four names most dear, 
Whisper’d low in anguish’d falter. 
Agnes, Mary, Cath’rine, Walter,* 

In its murmur I could hear. 





Then where rounded pebbles glisten’d 
Scarcely cover’d in the stream, 

All its sweetly murmur’d story 

Was of Love, and Hope, and Glory, 
Brighter than the brightest dream. 


Musing as I homeward hasted 
Through Garscadden’s flowerless vales, 
This appear’d a truth the surest : 
They whose hearts and lives are purest 
Hear from streams the sweetest tales. 
DAVID WINGATE. 





PLAIN WORDS ON 


CHRISTIAN LIVING. 


By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


IX.—ADDRESS FOR A HARVEST-HOME. 


“Thou shalt observe the feast of tabernacles seven days, after that thou hast gathered in thy corn and thy 


wine.” —Deut. xvi. 13. 


Tuus the feast of Tabernacles was the harvest- 
home of Israel. It is an error to suppose the Law 
to have been all gloom. The Law had its bright 
side as well as its dark ; an aspect of hope as well 
as of condemnation, of mercy as well as of judg- 
ment, of goodness no less than of severity. 

Each season of the natural year had its appro- 
priate festivaL Spring had its Passover; Summer 
its Pentecost; Autumn its feast of Tabernacles: 
and if Winter was overlooked in the original legis- 
lation, it lacked not afterwards its peculiar holyday 
—a holyday honoured by the Saviour if not insti- 
tuted by the Lawgiver—even that feast of Dedi- 
cation, which commemorated the cleansing of the 
temple from the profanations of the tyrant Antio- 
chus, and of which St. John has written in the 
tenth chapter of his Gospel, ‘‘It was at Jerusalem 
the feast of the dedication, and it was winter: and 
Jesus walked in the temple in Solomon’s porch.” 

Of all these, none so joyous, in meaning or in 
ceremonial, as the September holyday, the feast of 
Tabernacles. Like the other Israelite festivals, it 
was in part a natural, in part a national, and in 
part a religious commemoration. In each respect it 
was peculiarly bright and cheering. 

It was the feast of the ingathering. The fruits of the 
earth were now reaped and stored. The harvest was 
safe. The vintage was ended. Blight and mildew, 
locust and cankerworm, wind and storm, had done 
their worst—and had failed once again to break 
God’s promise. Seedtime and harvest had not failed. 
No more anxiety about weather now: for this year, 
no more “observing of the wind,” and no more 
‘*regarding of the clouds.” The year’s outdoor 
toils were ended. That sense of relief, which follows 
upon a long, anxious, yet successful labour, was 
now smoothing every brow and relaxing every 
muscle. A nation was resting. 








} 
* A departed sister (Mary) and my lost children. | 


The ceremonial itself was at once picturesque and 
inspiriting. During the seven days of this feast, 
the houses were deserted, and the whole population 
lodged and feasted in temporary booths or arbours, 
decorated with boughs of the choicest trees, dense 
with foliage and heavy with fruit. Thus was ex- 
hibited before their eyes a great chapter of the 
national history. They saw Israel again sojourning 
in the desert ; cut off from human habitations, yet 
with God still for their dwellingplace in all gene- 
rations. They saw again ‘‘the rock whence they 
were hewn, and the hole of the pit whence they 
were digged.” All Israel was again ‘‘abiding in 
his tents according to their tribes,” even as when 
Balaam looked upon him from the heights of Moab, 
and said, ‘‘ How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, and 
thy tabernacles, O Israel! As the valleys are they 
spread forth, as gardens by the river's side, as the 
trees of high aloes which the Lord hath planted, 
and as cedar trees beside the waters.” Yet the 
contrast of circumstances was no less striking than 
the similarity of scene. No longer now was this a 
nation encamping in a wilderness, waiting day by |! 
day its signal to move, and with the prospect ever 
before it of war with populous tribes, and settle- 
ment to be won only by invasion. These things 
were of the past. The people had entered into its || 
rest; and God, their own God, was still giving it 
His blessing. 

Once in every seven years, at this Autumn festival 
of Tabernacles, the book of God’s Law was rehearsed 
in the hearing of the assembled people, as though 
to remind them of the condition on which their 
national welfare hung. With hearts softened by 
God’s goodness, and spirits cheered by the multi- 
tude of His gifts, well might they listen to that 
voice outward and inward which tells of duty and 
of holiness, and summons man from a rest of time 


| and sense to an inheritance heavenly, spiritual, and 


eternal. 
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Later on in the historical books of Scripture we 
read of a revival of religion expressing itself in 
the restoration of this particular celebration. In 
the days of Ezra and Nehemiah, when the long-lost 
Law was read once more in the ears of the restored 


‘remnant of Israel, the national conscience was 


touched by finding it ‘‘ written in the Law which 
the Lord had commanded by Moses, that the 
children of Israel should dwell in booths in the 
‘** And all the con- 
gregation of them that were come again out of the 
captivity made booths, and sat under the booths : 
for since the days of Joshua the son of Nun unto 
that day had not the children of Israel done so. 
And there was very great gladness. Also day by 
day, from the first day unto the last day, Ezra read 
in the book of the law of God. And they kept the 
feast seven days; and on the eighth day was a 
solemn assembly, according unto the manner.” The 
revival of Israel’s religion was marked by the revival 
of Israel’s harvest-home. 

Other striking additions were made in later days 
to the simple ceremonial of the original feast of 
Tabernacles. There was a solemn lighting of golden 
candlesticks in the court of the temple, flinging an 
illumination far and wide over the streets and 
houses of the city. There was a joyous dance by 
night, lit up by this brilliant illumination, cele- 
brating God’s mercies to Israel in a form of rejoicing 
not yet debased into frivolity. There was a bearing 
in every hand of palm and myrtle and citron 
branches, indicating the relinquishment for this 
year of those implements of manual labour which 
had of late been wielded to weariness. There was 
a solemn drawing of water from the spring of 
Siloam, to be poured out at the foot of the altar 
of burnt-offerings, while a stream of wine ran side 
by side with the water along channels cut for the 
purpose within the sacred precincts. While this 
was done, the impressive chant arose, accompanied 
by every instrument of music, rehearsing the in- 
spired words of prophetic song, ‘‘ Therefore with 
joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of sal- 
vation.” It was on that last and great day of the 
feast that Jesus Himself stood on earth amongst 
the assembled throng, and cried aloud, as He 
watched (it may be) the outpouring of that conse- 


|| crated water, “If any man thirst, let him come 


unto ME, and drink!” ‘‘ All conspired”—it has 
been said without exaggeration—‘‘to make those 


|| days of the feast of Tabernacles a season of pure, 


deep, and lively joy, which, in all its elements, 
finds no parallel among the observances of men.” 

I have sought, my friends, to set before you 
some of the most prominent outward features of 


|| the great harvest-home of Israel; and the words 


of our Saviour just quoted will prepare us to pass 
from that which was outward in the observance 


|| to its true symbolical purport. I need not say, to 


any believer in the Book of Holy Scripture, that 
each part of the Old Dispensation—its solemn 


|| festivals certainly not least—had regard to some 





spiritual reality afterwards to be disclosed. When 
Christ, ‘‘the end of the Law,” came “not to 
destroy but to fulfil,” He appropriated each one of 
these ordinances to His own blessed purpose ; that 
of manifesting God to the hearts of men. The 
Spring festival of the Passover became the Christian 
Easter. In it wesee the sacrifice of that ‘‘ very 
Paschal Lamb” which in deed takes away the sins 
of the world. The Summer festival of Pentecost 
became the Christian Whitsuntide ; the feast of the 
divine first-fruits, even the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit; the commemoration of that divine law, 


written in the heart, which has superseded, by | 


interpreting, the law given at that very season from 





Sinai. Even the Winter feast of Dedication, though | 


not of divine origin, has found its counterpart in the || 


Christian Christmas ; when the Lord long sought came 
suddenly to His earthly temple, to re-consecrate (as 
it were) all human relations by the abiding unction 
of His own holy presence. But what of the omitted 
festival—the Autumn festival of Tabernacles ? 
Where is its antitype? What, in the Gospel, cor- 
responds to and fulfils it? It was the feast, we 
have seen, of work done and labour laid aside; 
the feast of a resting nation, commemorating “all 
the way by which God led them forty years 
the wilderness ;”” commemorating His lifelong, His 


ceaseless blessings to Israel, His people, His chosen. | 


Has that festival yet found, below, a worthy coun- 
terpart? Or does it, alone of all the feasts of Israel, 
wait for its antitype and its consummation in those 
times of restitution and of refreshing which shall 
be in deed the harvest-home of a redeemed and 
rejoicing earth ? 

The Revelation of St. John the Divine enables 
us to answer that question. The vision of the 
‘‘great multitude which no man could number, 
of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, standing before the throne and before the 
Lamb, and crying, Salvation to our God which 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb,” 
is a vision, throughout, of a heavenly feast of 





Tabernacles. In their hands are the palm-branches, | 


not of a heathen triumph, but of a scriptural, a 
sacred feast. And when we read that they ‘‘are 


before the throne of God, and serve Him day and |, 


night in His temple,” and that ‘‘He who sitteth 


upon the throne shall dwell among them ;” again the | 


original language tells, not of a ‘‘dwelling among,” 


but of a “‘ tabernacling over” them; tells of one cen- 


tral booth, in the very midst of a resting and joyful | 


population, ample enough to form a tabernacle for 


all, and to include within its vast leafy circum- | 
ference all the inhabitants, all the citizens, of that | 
heavenly Jerusalem, which is, being interpreted, | 


‘*the mother of us all,” the Church of the living || 


God, the blessed company aud congregation of all | 


faithful people. The antitype of the feast of 
Tabernacles is the harvest-home of the Church 
triumphant. 

And is not every Harvest-Home celebrated 
amongst us a symbol (in its own way) of the same 
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glorious future? If we would describe the advan- 
tages of such a celebration, could we better attempt 
it than by enumerating some of the purposes of the 
Jewish feast of Tabernacles ? 

1. These festivals are occasions of hospitality and 
of reunion. And we must not forget who has said, 
‘Let brotherly love continue ;” and in the next 
verse, ‘‘ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers.” 
A selfish life is an unchristian life. A man might 
possibly remember God in solitude: a monastery 
has ere now fostered devotion: but there is one 
virtue which cannot be practised, though it may be 
dreamed of, in seclusion—and that is charity—the 
Gospel virtue—the thing of which it is written, 
that, if we have it not, we are nothing. The very 
exertion which it costs some men to come out, is 
salutary. For what means that difficulty, save 
that there has been a disuse, and that there is in 
consequence a rustiness, of the social faculty ? that 
a man has got into his own ways, has wrapped him- 
self in his own habits, till now he is in danger of 
forgetting that he is not alone in God’s world? If 
some of us are made frivolous by the love of society, 
some, assuredly, are made selfish by isolation from 
their kind. 

2. Two things were especially required of the 
Israelites when they assembled for their three 
annual feasts in the place which the Lord had 
chosen : first, that they should not appear before the 
Lord empty; and secondly, that children and ser- 
vants, that the Levite and the stranger, that the 
fatherless and widow, should be allowed to rejoice 
with them. Then only does a feast become a 
blessing, when, first, it remembers God, and when, 
secondly, it remembers man. Let these things not 
be forgotten amongst us who have succeeded to the 
inheritance of Israel. Every harvest-home should 
bring with it some offering of Christian love, and 
leave behind it some substantial memorial of a 
gratitude, cherished in all hearts, for the gracious 
gifts of an ever-new, an ever-mindful Providence. 
Let our rejoicings never be convicted of selfishness, 
nor our thanksgivings to a bountiful God turned 
into a lip-service of coldness and sin. 

3. The Law of God was read over, once in seven 
years, to the assembled Israelites at their feast of 
Tabernacles. If there be a time when we remember 
duty, surely it should be when our hands are full 
of gifts. When, if not at such a moment, can the 
question be expected to enforce itself, ‘‘ What re- 


ward shall I give unto the Lord for all His benefits | 


that He hath done unto me?”’ When, if not at sucha 
moment, shall the inspired answer be listened for, ‘I 
will receive the cup of salvation, and call upon the 
name of the Lord”? There is such a tendency even 
now in human nature as that which is described in 
the emphatic language of this book of Revelation, 
‘*But Jeshurun waxed fat, and kicked: thou art 
waxen fat, thou art grown thick, thou art covered 
with fatness: then he forsook God which made 
him, and lightly esteemed the Rock of his sal- 
vation.” ‘‘When I had fed them to the full, they 





then committed adultery.” A time of feasting— 
nay, a time of prosperity—nay, a time of un- 
marked, of average sufficiency—brings with it its 
own peculiar risk of a practical ungodliness. We 
need chastising, every one of us, to keep us sober. 
We cannot bear any lightening of the yoke; 
whether the yoke of toil, or the yoke of discipline. 
It is at our harvest-home that we need, not least 
but most, the rehearsal in our ears of the Law of 
God. Gratitude, left to itself, degenerates into 
complacency, complacency into carelessness, and 
carelessness into sin. We want the stern word of 
Law—if it be but the written letter of the Ten 
Commandments—to combine even for a few days 
abundance with obedience, comfort with self-recol- 
lection, a flowery path. with wary walking. Let 
us all so judge ourselves, that we be not judged of 
the Lord. 

4. Yet, while we recognise our special need, at 
seasons of relaxation, of the warning and threaten- 
ing voice of God’s holy Law, we hail the recurrence 
of such an anniversary, as a memento to us all of 
the joyous and comforting side of true religion. 
How applicable, in every sense, are those words of 
the royal preacher, ‘‘To everything there is a 
season, and a time to every purpose under the 
heaven: a time to weep, and a time to laugh; 
a time to mourn, and a time to dance!” How 
instructive, in this aspect, an incident already 
referred to in the book of Nehemiah, when, on the 
first day of this seventh month, Ezra the priest 
read the Law of God to all the congregation, 
‘standing upon a pulpit of wood, made for the 
purpose ”—‘‘reading distinctly,” and then “ giving 
the sense”—until ‘‘all the people wept,” in the 
sense of national and individual sin, as ‘“‘ they 
heard the words of the law ;” and when, neverthe- 
less—without saying that that sorrow was mis- 
placed or needless—without denying that sin was 
sinful, and that they were guilty of it—yet 
‘*Nehemiah the governor, and Ezra the priest, 
and the Levites that taught the people, said unto 
all the people, This day is holy unto the Lord your 
God ; mourn not, nor weep: Go your way, eat 
the fat, and drink the sweet, and send portions 
unto them for whom nothing is prepared : for this 
day is holy unto our Lord: neither be ye sorry; 
for the joy of the Lord is your strength.” And 
then follow immediately the preparations for that 
joyous celebration of the disused festival of Taber- 
nacles, which has already been brought before us. 
I say that we recognise here, and that we remember 
to-day, the comforting rather than the depressing 
side of true religion. The people had sinned ; they 
had cause to weep when they heard God’s law: 
would to God there were such a heart in us! Yet 
for this day, for this festive season, they were 
rather to rejoice. ‘They were to take into view 
what God had taught them of His love rather than 
of His terror. For to-day, the joy of the Lord was 
to be their strength. My friends, God’s voice never 
comes to us to make us miserable. If it reproves, 
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if it condemns, it is that we may rise out of that 
sentence, out of that condemnation, into a state 
altogether joyous. ‘“‘ Rejoice in the Lord always,” 
is the normal state of a Christian. And if once 
religion presents itself to the world—more espe- 
| cially to the world of the working man, and to the 
world of the young man—as a thing all of gloom ; 
if they are taught to regard it as a system of mere 
coercion, repression, and prohibition ; if they see 
that Christians never smile, and never unbend, and 
never look around them without a frown, and never 
move amongst their fellows but as those who would 
say, ‘*Stand by thyself: I am holier than thou ;” 
then it must lose, and it deserves to lose, all hold 
upon two vast portions (at least) of the human 
family: they at least will relegate it to a death-bed, 
and answer to its messenger, ‘‘Go thy way for this 
time : when I have a convenient season, I will call 
for thee.” Religion, faith, conversion, nay, repent- 
ance itself, each has its aspect of love as well as its 
aspect of authority. A harvest-home is a glimpse 
of the love and of the peace and of the joy of the 
Gospel. 

5. It is also, and most prominently, a memento 
of the place of thankfulness in the Gospel. Alas, 
my friends! there are many tests of the state of a 
man’s heart, and none of them can be applied to 
any of us without some sad disclosures: but I 
question whether there be one test so condemning 
as that which touches us on the point of gratitude. 
What gift of God is ever given, which we do not 
accept almost as a right? What gift of God is ever 
withdrawn, which we do not parsue almost with 
reproach and with resentment? Who really gives 
God thanks for life, for health, for motion, for 
speech, for reason? Who really holds his every 
possession as by a daily tenure; his house and 
home, his child and wife, his strength to use and 
his power to enjoy? And if to forgetfulness, to 
thoughtlessness, to worldliness, is added, in any 
instance, some definite blinding influence of sin, O 
how impossible is it then for the heart to cherish or 
the lips to utter God’s praise! ‘‘Praise is comely 
for the upright:” but for the transgressor it is 
unseemly, yea, it is impossible! Well may we 
have one day in our year set apart for the work 
of simple praise! No laboured exposition of the 
scheme of the Gospel—no accurate tracing of sin 
through the mazes of the human heart—no in- 
dustrious exhibition of any one relative duty, or of 
any one prevailing or besetting sin—to-day we will 
tell only of God’s goodness, and seek to draw from 
the hearts of the congregation one universal note of 
thankfulness and praise. 

6. Subjects crowd upon us, and we must hasten 
to our conclusion. Two words must be added. 
And the first of them is, Recognise in this cele- 
bration the identification of the God of Nature and 
Providence with the God of Revelation and of the 
Gospel. I count no clause of our Liturgy more 
instructive, more full of simplicity and of reality, 
than that in which we thus address God, or (which 
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is the same thing) God in Christ: ‘‘That it may 
please Thee to give and preserve to our use the 
kindly fruits of the earth, so as in due time we may 
enjoy them.” That petition says to us, Prayer is 
real: Prayer is the real asking for real things : 
Prayer is the mention of a real want to One who 
can really supply it. He who asks God to give His 
earth its harvest ; he who asks God so to order the 
world of Nature, as that it may be the instrument 
this year of opening His hand and filling all things 
living with plenteousness ; may well be believed to 
feel a definite want, and to ask its definite supply, 
when he goes on to pray, in words instantly follow- 
ing, ‘*That it may please Thee to give us true 
repentance ; to forgive us all our sinus, negligences, 
and ignorances ; and to endue us with the grace of 
Thy Holy Spirit to amend our lives according to 
Thy Holy Word.” If the God of grace is also the 
God of Nature, if the God of revelation is also the 
God of Providence, we may be well assured that 
there is nothing visionary in the one, as there is 
nothing fanciful or imaginary in the other. Thus 
the things that are seen become a very sign and 
sacrament of the things that are not seen. The 
harvest of the natural world indicates to us, by 
its marvellous yet now familiar phenomena, the 
working of the same power which alone can melt 
the heart of stone and impress upon a trifling soul 
the realities of a life and a home in heaven, 

7. Finally, let the service which gives thanks for 
the ingathering of an earthly harvest, carry you 
thoughts onward to that great ‘‘reaping after sow- 
ing” which is before every one of us in the resur- 
rection of the body and in the eternity which is yet 
beyond. We are using no fanciful imagery when 
we thus speak. Our Saviour Himself has con- 
nected with such thoughts and anticipations the re- 
currence of the annual ingathering. He has said 
Himself, ‘‘The field is the world: the good seed are 
the children of the kingdom: the harvest is the end 
of the world: and the reapers are the angels.” 
And His holy Apostle St. Paul, making a somewhat 
different use of the same figure, has said in his 
Epistle to the Galatians, ‘‘ Be not deceived ; God is 
not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap: For he that soweth to his flesh 
shall of the flesh reap corruption: but he that 
soweth to the spirit shall of the spirit reap life ever- 
lasting.” Thus there is a harvest of the world, and 
there is also a harvest of the man. 

The harvest of the world shall be when the Angel 
comes out of the temple, crying with a loud voice to 
One seated on the cloud, ‘‘ Thrust in thy sickle, and 
reap : for the time is come for thee to reap ; for the 
harvest of the earth is ripe.” Then shall the day of 
grace be ended, and the day of final consequences 
have set in. Then shall many who passed below for 
men of wisdom and of power and of influence, be 
found wanting under the application of the winnow- | 
ing fau of Christ. Then shall many whose names 
below were cast out as evil, many whom the world 
thought scorn of, and passed by, and trampled upon, 
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rise from their graves glorious and honourable, to 
shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father. For then shall be the world’s harvest- 
home, and the genuine, solid wheat shall be 
gathered finally into the garner of the Lord. Who 
does not ask himself, Which shall then be my 
portion ? 

And as he does so, he remembers St. Paul’s 
words, aud asks himself again, Am I sowing to 
the flesh, or am I sowing to the spirit? Am I 
looking to the things that are, to the riches or 
pleasures or comforts of this world—to the applause 
of men, to the gratification of self, to the in- 
dulgence of my own will and my own humour— 
as the practical aim of my life? Or am I resolutely 
(however imperfectly) putting aside all these things, 
and regarding, above all else, the will and the word 
and the glory of Him in whom I live and move and 
have my being? Whatever I do with the one view, 
is an act of sowing to the flesh: whatever I do with 
the other view, is an act of sowing to the spirit. 
Each one of these acts is a direct preparation for a 
harvest.. In the one case, it produces early, it pro- 
duces now, a harvest of increased moral weaku.ss, 
of diminished spiritual strength ; of appetites more 
craving and more imperious, of desires more earthly 
and more grovelling; conscience more and more 
hardened, affections more and more self-contained, 





a will more divergent from God’s, and a spirit 
less capable of aspirations after good. And in 
the end, this harvest gradually gathered, there 
comes the harvest of the whole man ; the reaping of 
a whole life’s sowing, the receiving back, in one, of 
all things done in the body. What can that be, but 
a result such as our Saviour speaks of when He tells 
of a man losing himself and being cast away? In 
the other case, every single sowing has its reaping, 
Every act of genuine self-denial makes the next less 
difficult. Every act of disinterested patient kind- 
ness makes the habit of kindness and the heart of 
kindness grow. Every act of unfeigned spiritual 
worship makes prayer itself easier, communion more 
conscious, and thanksgiving more profound. In the 
end, there comes, here also, the harvest of a life and 
of the man. The whole being restored and purified, 
cleansed from the stain of sin, and raised little by 
little from the ruin of the fall, shall now have grown 
into a temple ready for habitation, and God Himself 
will enter it to be its Light and its Lord for ever. 
These things are the processes of grace as the others 
are the processes of nature. The consummation of 
these things, not in one person, but in the countless 
thousands of the saved, will be the harvest-home of 
the Church. God grant us all a place in that great 
ingathering—the close of a world’s labour, the in- 
auguration of a heavenly rest! 





LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
VI.—CENTRAL ITALY. 


I BEGAN my last letter by describing how great 
was the contrast between Rome and Naples in 
Easter week, when Rome was at its fullest.. What 
then does the reader suppose the contrast was 
between Naples and Rome, five weeks after, when 
Rome was at its emptiest? Really nothing less 
than that between a city of the living and a city of 
the dead. As we entered Rome from the station 
by Diocletian’s baths, hardly a soul was to be seen 
in the streets: only two carriages were on the 
stand by the Triton: the Piazza di Spagna was 
empty, and getting green with tufts of grass in the 
pavement: and solitary, through the vacant Babu- 
ino, almost afraid of the rattle of our carriage, we 
drove to our hotel in the Piazza del Popolo, silent, 
save for the plashing ef the water from the mouths 
of the lionesses at the foot of the obelisk. The 
first sight in the morning was novel to us. At this 
season, they begin to drive the goats into the city 
to be milked: and when we looked out of our 
windows, five large flocks occupied the whole Piazza. 

Lodging after lodging was looked up, but our 
friends were gone: some stray sights before omitted 
were visited, but we had them all to ourselves: no 
busy English families poring into bas-reliefs, with red 
Murray in hand—no pale-haired German students, in 





| the villa and its cypresses on Monte Mario, and 
| plays in long ripples of orange on the reaches of the 


troops, redolent of knaster: the long long gallery of 
Vatican sculptures, with no relief but the little black 
spot past the iron gate half-way, resolving itself, 
when nearer, into the three drowsy custodi, cowering 
over their charcoal brazier.. Such was Rome. But 
none the more did the Papal policy sleep: none the 
more was “‘non possumus” off his guard, The 
same incidents of street murders, and large missions 
of sacred banditti, were in men’s mouths: the same 
ever-varying rumours, like those of old, ‘‘Is Philip 
dead? No, by heaven, but heis ill:” the same, nay, 
even more frequent reports of arrest and exile of 
quiet aud harmless citizens: all these go on, and 
will go on till the end of the chapter: till the 
mighty change shall come in God’s good time, and 
sweep all this monstrous fabric of falsehood, and 
fraud, and greediness, and cruelty, into the dark 
pages of the history of abuses that were, but are 
not. 

So farewell, Rome, with all thy light and all thy 
darkness, all thy beauty and all thy deformity, all 
thy glory and all thy shame. No place on earth is 
so lovely ; as this early morning light falls rosy on 
the great cupola, and the mole of Hadrian, and gilds 
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Tiber ; as we pass out through the groups of goats 
of which Virgil sang, watched by shepherds from 
whom he may have taken his Tityrus ; as we read 
the gentle inscription over the Porta del Popolo, 
‘‘Felici faustoque ingressui,”—‘‘To a happy and 
prosperous entrance,” we could almost, for a 
moment, dream that ultramontanism were true, 
that in this happy bright corner of the earth peace 
and truth were destined ever to abide, and from 
this to diffuse their blessed influences. But there 
rises up in the thought behind, as we pass out, all 
that dark moral cloud of cruelty, and avarice, and 
lust, and murder, which yet broods over the lovely 


city ; and the heart swells with humble thankful- | 





there are three small lumps descending more steeply 
to the left. But as we pass on to-day, a mountain 
form gradually reveals itself, of wonderful symmetry 
and beauty. Nor is this improvement lost as we 
proceed. To-morrow we shall meet Soracté again. 

Look back—for here, where the picturesque vil- 
lage and chateau of Castel Nuovo hang over the 
glen beneath us, is our last view of the Alban hills: 
and here, where we cease climbing this shoulder of 
the western spur of Soracté, we must bid farewell 
to the well-known peak of Monte Gennaro. 

But now we are becoming entangled in a net- 
work of glens, rocky, and honeycombed with 
Etruscan sepulchres. This old city, which we 


ness to God, that we belong to and are on our way | enter through steep walls of tufa rock, is Civita 
to a land where, at least, amidst many imperfec- | Castellana; an island in the midst of rocky gorges. 
tions and sins, truth is truth, and the Church of | How true this description is, may be imagined, 


Christ is not doing the work of Satan. 

The treasures of history, of art, and of nature, 
are lavishly poured out along the line of road which 
leads from Rome to Florence by Perugia. Ishould 
doubt whether it would be easy to mention any 


|| other jourxey of equal length presenting so many 


objects of varied interest. It may perhaps serve as 
an agreeable reminder to those of my readers who 
have made the journey, and may tempt the yet 
untravelled to choose that route, if we pass in 
review some of its leading incidents. For those 
whose interest depends neither on the recollection 


| nor on the anticipation of travel, such a description 
|| may perhaps serve, like a moving panorama, to 


invest with something more like reality that which 
is never to form part of their own experience. 

We are two miles from the gate of Rome. As we 
cross the Ponte Molle, we glance up and down the 
broad and rapid Tiber, little knowing how long we 
shall have him as the companion of our journey. At 
once the road diverges from that by Siena, and at 
once its character of greater interest begins. Skirt- 
ing on the left the noble bluffs of volcanic rock 
which distinguish this portion of the Campagza, 
and leaving on the right the bold headland of the 
citadel of Fidene, and the continually gleaming 
reaches of the beautiful river,—crossing the fatal 
Cremera, which comes down from Veii, we toil at 
length up the steep ascent of the little defile called 
Prima Porta, and pass out from the well-known 
region of our Roman walks and rides, into lands 
before untrodden. 

There is one object of interest behind us as we 
pass on, and one before us. The great cupola, seen 
only in glimpses on the other road, is visible for 
many and many a mile on this, even till the eye is 
Weary with tracing it on the faint blue horizon: 
even till we said, ‘“‘If we could but see it, there 
must be St. Peter’s.” 

The other object, ever increasing in beauty as we 
advance} is Seracté. Seen from Rome, this solitary 
mountain, always interesting from its mention in 
Homer, is not of comely outline. It has been 
compared to a wave on the point of breaking: there 
is a sinuous line rising from the right, and thea 





| when it is told, that owing to the breaking down of 


a bridge over one of them, our carriage had to go 
six miles round to join us (who crossed by a foot- 
bridge) on the other side. 

We have made good way to-day, and the sun 
has yet two hours to shine ; let us explore the ruins 
of Falerii, four miles distant. This celebrated city, 
unlike the other rivals of Rome, has preserved 
entire the circuit of her ancient walls. Not one 
ancient building is standing within them: they 
have survived all that they were erected to defend. 
It was very fine to see the emormous masses of 
travertine masonry glowing in the rays of the setting 
sun, and throwing their long purple shadows on the 
bright fresh green of the spring grass and blossom- 
ing thickets. And most of all, where the walls, 
skirting one of the deep glens, are built down even 
into its depths, presenting a face of solid masonry 
not less than fifty feet in height. One longed to 
have a painter there, to catch the warm glow of 
the great wall, lichened and weather-stained, as it 
descended into the verdure, and then into the deep 
shadow, of the underlying ravine; then the same 
was again repeated, but with all the varieties of 
receding colour, as promontory after promontory the 
defences ran up the glen; till at length a barrier of 
bright rocks closed-in its head, over which, after a 
belt of wooded country, rose the graceful group of 
Soracté, in loveliest, tenderest blue. But no painter 
could have given us the fragrance of the spring- 


| flowers which filled the air, nor the gushing notes 


of many nightingales from the balmy thickets below. 

We woke next morning to discover that the 
whole staff of male servants in our inn had been 
arrested during the night, and were in prison, for 
singing Garibaldi’s hymn at a café. 

From all chance of further such adventure we 
soon are delivered, and we seem to breathe freer 
as, a few miles on, we cross the Tiber at Ponte 
Felice, and are once more in the kingdom of Italy. 
Truly, the domains of the clergyman-king have 
grievously shrunk up in this quarter. Only realise 
in thought what they once were. All that fine 
stretch of country before us, for scores and scores 
of miles. away to Perugm, and Bologna, and 
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Ravenna,—all that to our right, which we shall not | 


touch, down to Macerata, and Ancona, and Pesara,— 
slipped from the hand that grasped it, and past 
hope of return ;—the yet only half-paid fine for 
centuries of foul wrong culminating in that day of 
blood at Perugia. ‘‘ Four hundred of our fathers 
and brothers, since my memory,” said a Bolognese 
to me, ‘“‘have been laid in yonder Campo Santo by 
Papal executions, and four hundred more by Aus- 
trian. If a man killed another, he was sent to the 
galleys ; but if a man said ‘I am a Liberal,’ he was 
had out and shot. And there, Signor, you have 
eight hundred reasons why we detest the Pope.” 

But while we cannot help these thoughts crossing 
the mind, let us rather look down the river which we 
have just crossed, and rejoice in its noble windings 
through the rich green of this meadowed valley, 
and in Soracté seen towering in beauty at the head 
of it. 

And thus we pass on, through a land of hill and 
dale, of olive and vine, till a deep wooded gorge is 
seen on the left, and its bank on the right is 
crowned with walls and towers, and our vetturino 
announces Narni. That milky stream then, 
threading the bottom of the gorge, is the ‘‘sul- 
phurous Nar;” and I observed, by the line of 
newly-bared rock which may be traced along its 
farther bank, that the travellers by the future rail- 
road will accompany its current through this mag- 
nificent glen. 

At the point where the river, narrowing from the 
plain above, enters the defile, are the grand ruins 
of Augustus’s bridge, still striding half across with 
their massive broken arches. This, with the hardly 
less picturesque medizval bridge at a lower level, 
the towering sides of the wooded glen, the milky 
river below, and a convent, with its towers and roofs 
seen perched on a rock through one of the Roman 
arches, is a noble subject for a painter. 

From Narni, having passed under the frowning 
battlements and towers of the old city on its hill, 
we cross the fertile plain to TerNI. Much has 
been said and sung of the celebrated falls: among 
other encomia, it has been declared by Lord Byron, 
that ‘‘they are worth all the cascades in Switzer- 
land put together.” We saw them under every 
advantage. There had been a shower in the 
afternoon, and the leaves were yet glistening with 
the drops ; it was an evening almost cloudless, and 
of tender, genial sunshine. Every thicket was 
musical with nightingales, and every rill was bound- 
ing along with its full tribute to the main stream. 
As we walked eastward up the glen, and came 
within sight of the spray of the great fall, a lovely 
rainbow spanned its ravine. At length we stand 
facing it: our voices silenced by its roar, and our 
faces wetted by its spray. And now, after some 
minutes’ contemplation, what is the verdict ? With 
all respect to Lord Byron, this: that we prefer the 
most insignificant cascade in Switzerland to all this 
pomp of waters. And why? Not that there is not 


here majesty and beauty: not that anything could | washes the rock at its base. Shortly before arriving 





be mentioned as wanting which the most skilful 
designer of a waterfall could suggest: but because, 
too manifestly, here is human design : because here, 
as at Tivoli, the great Architect of nature never 
placed the fall where we now find it. We are in 
a land of hills and dales, but not of gigantic cas- 
cades, both here and at Tivoli. This beautiful glen, 
that sudden dip in the tufa hills, were never in- 
tended by the Creator for the theatre of such 
gigantic accidents of water as these. The falls are 
like the Euphrates turned into the herb-garden, in 
the ancient story : they have no attendant circum- 
stances to justify them, no serrated pomp of central 
Oberland climbing the sky behind them: it is a 
Ruysdael’s waterfall in its gilt frame hung against 
a wall; or, if we seek further for a similitude, a 
lion in a cage of wires : we pay our money, and we 
see our sight, and we betake ourselves home, and 
all is done. 

But bring me to the meanest offspring of the grand 
mountain mist or the azure-caverned glacier, and 
Nature, with her full furnished treasures, is before 
me and about me. That dash and thunder of the 
cataract which is around and beneath, is not the 
sickly serenade of the paid musician, but the wild 
native clamour of the rocks and the pines: yon 
purple precipice deepening into shadow, yon daz- 
zling field of snow melting into the sky above it,— 
nay, every sudden turn and plunge in the jagged 
glen, all bear their part and send the tribute of their 
harmonies to the glorious whole. At Terni and 
Tivoli, I stand and criticise: at Handek and the 
Reichenbach, I am made humbler and wiser. 

On again the next day, and again through a 
country of luxuriant verdure and swelling hills and 
warbling nightingales, till we begin, by the aid of 
supplementary oxen, to climb the winding ascent of 
Monte Somma, and look down through the oak forests 
on the fading blue of the land we have left behind. 
Before long we descend upon Spoleto, and having 
explored its steep picturesque streets, its venerable 
cathedral, and its citadel-prison, and enjoyed the 
grand stretch of prospect from the bastions of the 
latter, we speed forward to gain Foligno, our halting- 
place for the day of rest. 

But before we leave Spoleto, let me recall our 
inspection of that free-Italy prison: the openness 
and courtesy of its authorities: the creditable desire 
that all should be seen and appreciated : the admi- 
rable and humane regulations, and efficient classifi- 
cation and superintendence. If there was one defect, 
it was in a matter which it appears to me that no 
foreigners ever understand,—I mean, ventilation. 
The rooms devoted to some of the trades were very 
close: and the pallid looks both of the prisoners 
and of the attendants seemed to show that confine- 
ment in such an atmosphere was telling upon their 
health. 

Between Spoleto and Foligno, by the roadside, 
stands the beautiful little temple of Clitumnus, the 
god of the crystal stream of that name, which 
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at it, we stop the carriage at a bridge, and descend | it should lose none of its beauty in his “ restora- 


to the source. 

And here let me say, that among beautiful ob- 
jects in nature there is hardly one that gives purer 
pleasure to the eye than the clear spring gushing 
out from the overhanging rock, or rising out of the 
sandy depths of the soil. The former condition is 
most frequent in limestone countries: the latter, in 
the alluvial valleys which intersect chalky hills. 
Among the finest examples of the former may be 
mentioned the glorious unfathomed pool at Vau- 
cluse, where the white pebble may be watched 
descending into the deepening blue, till lost to the 
keenest sight: where the clear bright stream slides 
away between masses of greenest maidenhair, or 
dashes with its silver spray the hollowed rocks of 
amber-tinted limestone. Such a stream too once 
had Cheddar, the grandest rocky defile I know: 
but this was before the pure waters were clouded : 
for, one day, some mysterious channel brought in the 
milky current from a distant lead-mine, and the trout 
| which used to flash in the depths lay poisoned on 
the surface, and the glory of the pool had departed. 
Among the nobler examples of this kind of source 
may be mentioned the ever-abounding and magnifi- 
cent outburst of waters at the east end of Wells 
Cathedral, surging up in a boiling heap in the 
midst of a crystal pool, then bounding over the fall 
which carries it into the Bishop’s moat, where it 
rests in glassy clearness over the many-coloured 
forests of branching or feathery or star-like water- 
weeds. Nor is it for lack of examples that we are 
passing by the coombs of the Quantocks, and the 
strange resounding caverns of Craven, that land 
of wild underground waters ; or the tamer cradles 
of rivers, the seven wells of the Thames on the 
hill over Cheltenham,—the Danube pool by the 
Schloss at Donaueschingen,—or even the Wells 
Chapel amidst the chalk by Canterbury, where 
the Little Stour oozes first through the gravel by 
the walls of the solitary ruin. 

But now back to the Clitumnus. And here we 
stand at the foot of the bridge, or rather viaduct, 
for its wall is not arched but solid, and only on this 
side of it does the river begin. And he begins full- 
grown—rising from the ground in many peaceful 
springs, each clear as light, each carrying up, as it 
rises, its little dancing columns of white sand, 
rising and falling like jets of steam from its depths. 
And from this point it flows on, turning ere long 
a picturesque’ old mill, with many-turreted chim- 
neys, and dark arcades ; and immediately we are 
upon the temple, built, as I said, on a small rock 
above the stream. The present building is evi- 
dently Christian. We might have guessed this 
from the late character of its spirally fluted 
columns ; but it is placed beyond all doubt by the 
symbols which are inwrought in the stone of the 
fagade. Still I suspect that the foundation and 
basement are the old Pagan ones, and that the 
present temple has been erected on them by some 
one who loved the little gem, and determined that 





tion.” It may have been ruined when the North- 
ern tempest burst over Italy, and afterwards re- 
built as we now see it. It is the Rosslyn Chapel 
of Greek architecture: simple and elegant in form, 
but encrusted with the richest and most elaborate 
late decoration. The shape is that most usual in small 
temples,—oblong, with a portico or pronaos facing 
the river, supported by four richly-ornamented 
columns, the two outer of which are spirally-fluted, 
while the two inner are worked with the scale 
pattern. From the sides come two little gabled 
projections, somewhat after the manner of tran- 
septs. Beneath, in the basement, are several small 
cells. In one, to the right, is a beautiful little 
shrine, evidently of ancient work. This once had 
pillars of very precious marble, which were carried 
to Paris by the French, and never restored. The 
colour of the stone of which the temple is built is 
a warm yellowish-brown. Immediately beneath 
glides the stream, clear as glass, and tracked, as 
the eye follows its onward course, by a line of 
deeper and more massive verdure, even in the midst 
of this most fertile valley. 

And so we pass on, by crumbled machicolated 
towers and wayside ruins lit up with the glow of 
sunset, to the old earthquake-shaken city of Fo- 
ligno, rich in Gothic churches and native pictures. 

Among an Englishman’s memories of a foreign 
tour, the Sundays shine out with a peculiar charm. 
They are peaceful halting-times, free from the dis- 
traction of travel and sight-seeing ; rallying points 
for his scattered thoughts. Never has the ‘‘ quiet- 
ness and confidence” of the English liturgy fallen 
so sweetly on his soul, as when, in the foreign inn, 
with a few perhaps of his countrymen gathered 
around, he reads, or hears read, its Sunday morn- 
ing prayer : or, in the larger city, follows the stream 
of English to the ‘‘ place where prayer is wont to 
be made,” and, with his brethren and sisters, is 
strengthened and refreshed at the Holy Table. 

For the great temptation of foreign travel is, 
to allow the inner thoughts of the heart to become 
distracted and dissipated : to forget English belief 
and English practice when we are off English soil. 
This is occasioned partly by the very whirl and 
importunity of daily sight-seeing and rushing hither 
and thither; partly also it is the effect on the 
mind of the constant contemplation of a degraded 
and paganized form of Christianity. The direct 
tendency of Romanism is to produce infidelity. 
This it has done most effectually among its own 
adherents, and very generally in proportion to the 
degree of their adherence to it. An intelligent 
physician in Belgium, who attended a dear friend 
of mine, was remonstrated with, in the course of 
conversation, for the laxity and scantiness of his 
belief. His answer was curious; and, however 
startling at first, is worth bearing in mind, as fur- 
nishing a key to the state of men’s thoughts within 
and-about the Church of Rome. ‘‘ fy belief?” he 
exclaimed : “‘why, / believe in many things that you 
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believe in ; I believe in a Supreme Being; and, in 
some sense, in a future state; but my brother is an 
Abbé, and, of course, he believes nothing.” Depend 
upon it, this testimony, however it may admit of 
many exceptions, is, in the main, true. Devotees 
there are, and will be, to every form of belief, how- 
| ever much that belief may outrage reason and con- 
| science ; and persons there will be who cannot, or 
| do not, use common sense, and thus follow whither 
they are led, unintelligently; but between and 
among these is the great bulk of the thinking popu- 
lation ; and these, whether plain men or scholars, 
are, in Roman Catholic countries, almost invariably 
unbelievers. Let any mystery of their faith be 
mentioned, or any miracle, or superstition, on which 
the priesthood live and thrive, and you will in- 
stantly see, by the open scorn in general society, —by 
| the silent repudiation on the part of more guarded 
| men,—by the tone in which the subject is treated 
among the priests themselves,—that earnest belief 
is almost altogether wanting. 

He who moves long in an atmosphere of this 
kind, can hardly help being tainted by it. Child- 
like belief and simple trust, grounded on the war- 
rant of reasonable evidence,—the precious heritage 
of the English mind,—are apt to be weakened and 
forgotten, where evidence goes for nothing, and 
belief has almost ceased to be. And this it is 
| which makes our Sundays abroad so valuable. The 
| quiet reassurance of our believing and loving and 
trusting liturgy ; the exaltation of the Blessed Son 
of God as the One Sacrifice for sin, and the glorified 
Lord of our renewed nature: the constant suppli- 
cation for the present influence of the abiding per- 
sonal Spirit; and these urged, not in superstition, 
but in all soberness of mind and calmness of judg- 
| ment, tend to recall the trifling and dissipated 
thoughts: tend to carry home to the inner soul the 
conviction, that all the show and glitter around is 
not Christianity, and must not be mistaken for it: 
serve as a rallying point for good resolves forgotten, 
and flagging energies. 

Nor of less value is the calm which these days 
of rest bring over the whole frame and temper. 
There is ever much in foreign travel to teaze and 
irritate ; and the effect of this on the mind, as it 
accumulates day after day, is most undesirable. Sea- 
sons of repose, always valuable, are then most va- 
luable, when there is danger of losing the balance 
of the character, and becoming fretful and discour- 
teous. 

And so have passed, one after another, these 
blessed days: the quiet service at home, and 
reading, and writing, through the morning: the 
wander through old churches, giving up the mind 
| to the spirit of the place; the peaceful stroll in 
the evening, by still waters, or over rocky soli- 
tudes, or beside the tumbling sea: the sitting 
amidst the falling shadows, and talking of home, 

and mixing in spirit with those we love; and then 
| the meal so peculiarly English, which even an Eng- 
lish poet has dared to celebrate ; and after it, the 





night closing in with prayer, the lying down in 
peace, and taking rest: these are the memories of 
our foreign Sundays—beams of grateful English 
sunshine, amidst the withering heat and blinding 
glare. 

But the day of rest, and the night of rest, are 
over: the vetturino is announced as ready below, 
and much is before us to-day, for to-day we visit 
Assisi. I shall not attempt a general description 
of my own, but shall ask my reader’s permission 
to quote once more the beautiful passage, already 
cited by Murray, from an article in the ‘‘ Quarterly 
Review,” No. 208 :— 

**As the Tiber leaves the shade thrown by the 
heights crowned with the Etruscan Perugia for the 
sunny meadows of a wide and fertile valley, its yet 
unsullied stream eddies’ round a spur of the Apen- 
nines. This solitary hill is clothed at its base with 
the olive and the vine, but where the winter winds 
sweep it with their chill blast it is naked and bare 
of verdure. As the setting sun throws its last rays 
upon its rugged sides, it glows with a golden light, 
and scatters infinite purple shadows from its frown- 
ing rocks. To an ancient town built on this barren 
declivity came St. Francis, after a life of perilous. 
wandering, from the bright world below, to die. 
His profession of poverty, abstinence, and humility, 
whilst it exalted beggary into a holy virtue, had 
nevertheless laid the foundation of a religious bro- 


therhood that in no ways neglected worldly influ- } 


ence and power. He had scarcely died—covered 


by another’s cloak cast over his wasted body eaten | 


with sores—than there arose over his ashes such a 
monument as Italy, with her wonders of art, has. 
rarely seen. An architect was invited from Ger- 
many to fashion the edifice after the new order of 
architecture. The steep and rocky slope afforded 
no sufficient level space for the foundations; but 
in these days men had invention in the arts, and 


trusted to their own genius, instead of holding only }! 


to those who had gone before them. Having pro- 
bably no treatises on architecture to refer to for an 
‘authority,’ he built boldly against the mountain, 
piling one church upon another; the upper, vast, 
lofty, and admitting through its broad windows the 
bright rays of the sun: the lower—as if in the 
bowels of the earth—low, solemn, and almost shut- 
ting out the light of day. Around the holy edifice 
grew the convent, a vast building, resting upon a 
long line of arches clinging to the hill-sides. As 
the evening draws nigh, casting its deep shadows 
across the valley, the traveller beneath gazes up- 
wards with feelings of wonder and delight at this 


graceful arcade supporting the massy convent, the |) 
ancient towers and walls of the silent town gather- 


ing around, and the purple rocks rising high above 
—all still glowing in the lingering sunbeams—a 
scene scarcely to be surpassed in any clime for its 
sublime beauty.” 

Such is Assisi—the cradle and the grave of one of 
the most extraordinary of the enthusiasts of his- 
tory. It is impossible not to be carried away with 
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admiration, as we read of the ardent piety, the sim- 
ple self-denial, the burning zeal, of Francis of Assisi ; 
impossible not to admire also the cleverness with 
which that Church which is essentially of this 
world, wiser in her generation than poor St. Francis, 
has turned all his enthusiasm to her profit and 
power. There hardly can be imagined a more fla- 
grant violation of the whole spirit of the rule of St. 
Francis, than the entire historic course and proceeding 
of the order which he founded. Every wrought stone 
of these grand churches, every tint, yet glowing in 
the midst of decay, of these glorious frescoes of 
Cimabue and Giotto, is a sin against the first prin- 
ciples of his promulgated mission. 

But yet another feeling supervenes, when we look 
back on our travel in these fair lands, and reflect on 
the enormous mass ef superstitious blasphemy which 
has accumulated round the name and life of Francis 
of Assisi. Much of this, as usual in such cases, 
owes its existence to the invention of later biogra- 
|) phers: but much also was of contemporary origin 
—the fruit of enthusiasm and superstition accom- 
panying his course. I need not tell the reader 
who is conversant with Roman Catholic countries, 
that the name and history of St. Francis have be- 
come, shall it be said identified with, or substituted 
for, those of our divine Lord? Conformity with 
|| Christ was so interpreted in his case, as to mean 
that what Christ did, he did; his birth was fore- 
|| shown by a prophetess: ‘‘he was born, by divine 
|| suggestion, in a stable: angels rejoiced: even peace 
|| and good will were announced, though by a human 
voice. An angel, like old Simeon, bore him at the 
font.”* Nay, his body is said to have been im- 
|| pressed with the five wounds of our Blessed Lord ; 
|| and like Him, Francis was transfigured, and that not 
|| once, but twenty times. The former story, now 
|| become, according to Dean Milman’s strong expres- 
sion, ‘‘almost the creed of (Roman) Christendom,” 
|| —originally suggested by a misinterpretation of St. 
Paul’s expression in Gal. vi. 17,—has found not only 
| believers but imitators, even in our own times. 
|| Its revolting representations are to be seen in all 
directions ; disgracing the pencils of some of the 
greatest of painters, and daubed upon roadside tab- 
lets and by mountain paths. Those who wish to 
see the whole tissue of blasphemy carried to its 
height, should ascend the hill behind the town of 
Orta, overlooking its lovely lake, where, if they 
have lately seen the wonderful scripture tableaux of 
our Lord’s sufferings on the Monte Sacro at Varallo, 
|| they will behold a hideous succession of parodies of 
| them,—St. Francis, and not Our Lord, being the 
| hero throughout. 











: See Milman, History of Latin Christianity, iv. 171, 
note. 








But here we stand, all inconsistencies for the 
moment condoned or forgotten, within the magni- 
ficent upper church at Assisi. We have not yet 
advanced into the territory proper of the Italian 
Gothic; and it is an indescribable relief to our 
northern eyes, once more to see a long vista of 
goodly arches like this, and to look up at the rich 
interlaced groining, and follow it on to where the 
glowing windows terminate the apse over the 
altar. This whole church, above and below 
ground, is a sanctuary of early art. Those upper 
frescoes, of scriptural subjects, to this day almost 
as fresh and bright as when first seen, were painted 
by Cimabue at the close of the thirteenth century ; 
these lower ones, of the life of St. Francis, so inter- 
esting for their characteristic details and contempo- 
rary portraits, by Giotto, about twenty years later. 
In the church beneath, again, are four of Giotto’s’ 
most beautiful frescoes, inserted,—as are also those 
other masterpieces of his in the church of the 
Incoronata at Naples,—in the triangular spaces be- 
tween the groining-ribs of the vault. And in every 
direction is beauty: whether we regard the splendid 
wheel-windows, surrounded with rich carvings of | 
men and animals ; the whole painted glass through- | 
out, contemporary with the upper building, and 
almost so with the lower, full of those deep rich 
tints peculiar to the churches of Central Italy, which || 
caused an enthusiast to say of a window in the ca- | 
thedral of Arezzo, that it was ‘‘not made by human || 
hands, but let down from heaven for the consolation | 
of men :” the venerable bronze gates, by which the || 
lower church is entered from the south: the various 
frescoes by ancient painters of renown, with which 
every wall-space and corner in the groining is filled ; 
or the delicate and beautiful carvings in metal which 
decorate the altars and reliquiaries. | 

The vast convent, so imposing from the outside, 
has no charms within. At present, in common || 
with hundreds of conventual palaces in the kingdom || 
of Italy, it is awaiting, with a diminished and di- 
minishing establishment, the solution of the great 
problem, how far the healthy development of free 
human society is consistent with the presence in 
the midst of it of orders of men and women bound 
by vows of disloyalty to society’s first duties. 

It may be easily imagined, when I say that there 
are several other churches, and an interesting || 
Roman temple, all requiring examination, at Assisi, 
and that the great church of S. Maria degli Angeli, || 
so connected with the history of St. Francis, also 
demanded a halt by the way, that the shades of || 
a May evening were gathering around us, as we || 
crossed the Tiber at the foot of the hill whereon 
rise the towers of Perugia. What we saw there, 
under the hindrance of the worst of weather, may 
serve for the opening of another letter. 
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THE SENSE AND ORGAN OF HEARING IN DIFFERENT ANIMALS. 


‘‘THERE now! I think that will do its work 
well,” mentally ejaculates the artisan who has just 
given the finishing stroke to some intricate piece of 
machinery which he has been fabricating. What a 
thrill of self-congratulatory pleasure runs through 
his whole being on his finding that his problem has 
been successfully and practically verified! What 
amateur tyro in handicraft is a stranger to the 
delightful sensation which is felt at the successful 
application of means to an end? And yet the most 
finished workmanship of the skilled artisan is 
capable of further improvement. Can this be said 
of anything that God has made? Is any portion of 


‘the work of the Divine Architect incomplete ? 


Will Nature’s laws be more perfect, more harmo- 
nious, better adapted to fulfil the desired ends, 
ten hundred thousand years hence, than they are 
now? Perfection and completeness stamp every 
operation of His hands. Nothing admits of im- 
provement ; no single work of His could have been 
moulded on a wiser or more efficient plan. How 
admirably does the structure of every created thing 
enable it to fulfil the conditions of its existence! 
But how different is the case with man’s workman- 
ship! Here everything admits of further improve- 
ment, nothing is absolutely complete ; the work of 
skill which this year we survey with wonder and 
astonishment, will, a few years hence, perhaps, no 
longer excite our surprise. And the next gene- 
ration, doubtless, will discard much that we now 
pride ourselves upon, and will substitute other and 
more efficient modes of operation. As ‘‘a tree is 
known by its fruit,” so the wisdom and skill of a 
workman are known by the character of his handi- 
craft. 

Now what shall we say is the essential worth 
of a ‘“‘cunning workman?” First of all, we 
may say, in his power to produce a work that 
shall answer the end in view; and secondly, in 
the beauty and simplicity of the means employed. 
Where beauty and simplicity of structure are com- 
bined with efficiency of operation, there you dis- 
cern a master hand. In man’s performances these 
two elements are not always combined; in the 
works of Nature, that is, in God’s workmanship, 
they are never separated. Again, we must take 
into account the size of the object operated upon. 
A watchmaker can supply you with a beautiful 
instrument which shall keep exact time, but then 
he will demand that it shall be of a certain size ; it 
would puzzle him immensely were you to order a 
good timepiece which was to be no larger than a 
pin’s head. In Nature, however, one can almost 
say that magnitude is no postulate. The microscope 
reveals the existence of living things twenty times 
smaller than a pin’s head, and yet of the most.com- 
plete and varied structure. 

Let us now take a survey of this interesting 





question, and notice a few of the most strikin 
points in the structure and corresponding functions 
of the organ of hearing as they are exhibited by 
different classes in the Animal Kingdom. We will 
start from the well-known organ in man, and 
gradually descend the scale of created beings, 
noting some of the most important modifications in 
structure and function on our course, till we arrive 
at the lowest class in which the merest rudiments 
of auditory organs are discoverable. 

The ear is the organ by means of which we are able 
to appreciate sounds, and distinguish their number- 
less varieties. Sound is the result of an impulse of 
any kind conveyed by the air or other medium to 
our ears. When any hard and elastic body is 
struck, the blow causes that body to vibrate ; these 
vibrations produce in the air corresponding motions, 
which being conveyed by that medium to the ear 
give rise to the sensation of sound. The air then is 
one medium by which sound is conveyed. But 
solid bodies convey sounds much better than the 
air; this fact you may readily prove by placing 
your ear flat and close upon the end of a long table 
or a marble chimney-piece, and asking another 
person to scratch or rap gently with a pin or other 
body at the other extremity. It is very curious to 
note how you can thus appreciate the sound 
produced by the most delicate impulse. Now lift 
your ear from the table and raise it only two inches, 
and you can with difficulty distinguish the slightest 
sound. Solid bodies then are better conductors 
of sounds than the air; and moreover they convey 
them with a far greater velocity, as has been 
proved by the following curious experiment. “A 
metallic wire 600 feet long was stretched horizon- 
tally, and at one end a plate of sonorous metal was 
attached ; when the plate was slightly struck, a 
person at the opposite end, holding the wire in his 
teeth, heard at every blow two distinct sounds, the 
first transmitted almost simultaneously by the 
metal, the other arriving later through the air.” * 

But sound is also communicated by liquids; 
water is an admirable conductor of sound, and 
though probably not so good a one as hard and 
elastic bodies, it is far superior to air. If you have 
any doubt of this fact let me recommend you to 
dive down into some pond or river, and take two 
stones or pebbles from the bottom and knock them 
together several times in succession. How loud the 
sound seems! Now come to the surface, and after 
taking breath, take a couple of quoits down with 
you, and strike them together close to your ear. || 
Why, the noise is almost deafening; and you are || 
satisfied that water is an excellent conductor of 
sound. Now let me ask you to try the effect of 
sound proceeding from the rarer medium of air into || 





* Todd’s “ Cyelopedia,”’ ii. p. 566. 
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the denser one of water. Ask your friend on the 
river bank to strike these same quoits together, 
while you are under the water. ‘‘Did you hear any- 
thing?” ‘‘Not a sound of any kind,” you will 
reply. Ask him to halloo and shout with all his 
might. ‘‘Could you distinguish any noise?” “‘I 
thought I could just recognise a feeble and confused 
sound as if it proceeded from a great distance.” 
“ Perhaps so—but your head was not more than 
three or four feet beneath the surface ; if you will 
sink down a few feet deeper, you will not hear the 
slightest indication of a sound.” 

The human ear may be taken as the type of the 
auditory organ in all the Mammalia. The appa- 
ratus is extremely complex, and the functions of 
the various parts difficult to understand. With 
these details, however, we need not trouble our- 
selves now; we must be content to treat the subject 
in a general way. In man, then, and in most of 
the Mammalia, the ear may conveniently be divided 
into three parts, the outward, middle, and inner 





Vertical Section of the Auditory Apparatus of Man. 


a, Auricle or pinna: b, concha, continuous with f, the 
auditory canal: g, tympanum: kh, cavity of the tympanum, 
the ossicular chain removed : i, internal ear, showing vesti- 
bule, k, cochlea, and, m, semicircular canals: 1, Eustachian 

be: 0, acoustic nerve.—After Milne-Edwards. 


ear, 


The outward ear consists of the cartilaginous 
appendage familiar to everybody,—called the Au- 
ricle or pinna,—and the canal as far as the mem- 
brane of the tympanum; the middle ear consists 
of the tympanum, and the tympanic cavity with 
the chain of small bones that traverses it; while 
the inner portion, or labyrinth as it is called, is 


composed of three parts, called the vestibule, 
semicircular canals, and cochlea. The acoustic 
nerve, which conveys the impressions of sound 
to the brain, divides into two or three branches 
and expands itself over the membranous portions of 
the whole labyrinth. The middle ear, as we have 
seen, is separated from the auditory canal by a 
circular membrane, the tympanum, or drum as it is 
popularly called ; but it will be seen that it commu- 











nicates with the external air by means of a narrow 
canal, called the Eustachian tube, which opens at 
the back part of the mouth. The four curious little 
bones, called from their resemblance, the hammer, 
the anvil, the stirrup, 
and the lenticular bone, 
form a chain which con- 
nects the drum with a 
small opening (foramen 
ovale) which leads té the 
internal ear or labyrinth. 
It is not easy tounder- 
stand the exact position 
of these parts either from 
description orfrom draw- 
ings, but the reader may 
verify what has been said by dissecting the head of 
a rabbit or other readily procurable animal. The 
task, it is true, requires a little skill, but after one 
or two attempts the operator will find little diffi- 
culty. The labyrinth, or internal ear, is the 
most important portion of this complex acoustic 
apparatus. It is fixed in the most solid part of the 
temporal bone, being separated from the middle ear 
by a bony partition perforated by two small aper- 
tures, the foramen ovale and the foramen rotundum. 
This latter aperture is closed by a membrane, like 
the drum which separates the exterior from the 
middle ear; the former is closed by the stirrup 
bone, the last of the ossicular chain. The whole of 
the labyrinth is lined by a membrane, and contains a 
limpid fluid (endolymph) ; it is also surrounded by 
a similar fluid, called perilymph. Now, for any 
sound to be audible, it is necessary that the vibra- 
tions communicated by the air, or conveying 
medium, reach the surrounding fluid, in which float 
the branches of the acoustic nerve. The external 
ear, or auricle, collects these vibrations, which are 
thence transmitted along the auditory canal to the 
drum or tympanum; from thence the sonorous 
vibrations are conveyed along the ossicular 
chain to the labyrinth, or internal ear, where they 
reach the auditory nerve, which transmits the 
impression to the brain. Of course this is merely a 
general outline, but must suffice for our present 
purpose. That the external appendage of the ear is 
of some use in collecting the vibrations of the air, 
both in man and many other animals, is evident 
from the fact that attentive listeners always turn 
one ear to the direction whence the sound proceeds. 
Persons who are somewhat deaf are enabled to catch 
the sounds much more distinctly if they place the 
hand at the back of the ear so as to form a cup- 
shaped cavity. In many animals this external 
appendage, pinna, or auricle, as it is variously 
termed, forms a more important part of the audi- 
tory apparatus than in man, for it is generally 
provided with muscles which enable its possessor 
to turn it in different directions, so as to catch any 
sound, without the necessity of turning the whole 
head : the form of the auricle, moreover, in many 
cases is well adapted for collecting sonorous vibra- 


A-« 
Bones of the Ear. 
a, malleus: 6, ineus: c¢, 


lenticular bone: d, stapes.— 
Milne-Edwards. 
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tions, as, for instance, the long trumpet-shaped ear 
of the ass, the horse, the hare, &c. ‘‘ The external 
ears of beasts of prey,” as Paley has truly remarked, 
‘Sof lions, tigers, wolves, have their trumpet part, 
er concavity, standing forwards, to seize the sounds 
which are before them, viz., the sounds of the 
animals which they pursue or watch. The ears of 
animals of flight are turned backward, to give 
| notice of the approach of the enemy from behind, 
| whence he may steal upon them unseen.” In noc- 
| turnal animals, as bats, the external ear is large. 
In those animals which live chiefly under the 
| ground,—the mole, the ornithorhynchus, echidna, 
| and manis,—there is no projecting auricle, and yet 
all these animals hear acutely. Shakspeare was 
quite right when he said :— 


“Pray you tread softly, that the blind mole may not 
Hear a footfall.” 
'| Although the mole is destitute of an external pinna, 
dissection reveals the fact that he is possessed of a 
large tympanum, and a well-developed internal 
| auditory apparatus. But living as this animal does 
under ground, it is obvious that he does not require 
an external ear to collect the vibrations of the air ; 
| the vibrations which would affect his auditory 
| nerves are such as would be communicated through 
| the soil by passing footsteps of passengers on the 
| surface, or else such noises as would proceed from 
| the closed chambers in which these animals dwell. 
Passing on now from Mammals to Birds, we shall 
find the auditory apparatus somewhat less complex. 
In the whole of this class the outer ear does not 
| exist, if we except the membranous fold in some 
| of the owls, which bears a strong resemblance 


Organ of Hearing in the OwL 
| a, tympanum: 6, semicircular canals: ¢, vestibule: d, 
Eustachian tube: ¢, rudimentary cochlea.—Rymer Jones. 
to the human ear, and which serves the same 
purpose. The auditory passage in most birds opens 
out into a simple orifice behind the eyes, and 


is surrounded by a circle of feathers. The middle | 


| and internal portions of the apparatus are formed 
on the same plan,* with various modifications 
| however, as in the Mammalia. 





* The ossicular chain of the Mammalia is replaced by 
a single trumpet-shaped bone, and the cochlea is rudi- 
mentary in birds, and the auditory canal is very short. 





The Reptilia are destitute of an external ear, if 
we except the tegumentary valvular fold on the 
head of the crocodile, while the middle and inner 
ear in many cases bears a strong resemblance to 
those of Birds. The tympanum is situated exter- 
nally, consequently there is no auditory passage ; 
the tympanic cavity is often absent, as in the water- 
breathing Amphibia, the proteus and salamander, 
consequently there is no Eustachian tube in this 
group. The ossicles, which it will be remembered 
form a chain connecting the tympanum with the 
Soramen ovale in the Mammalia are in the Reptiles, 
as in Birds, generally united together into one 
piece, as in the frog and tortoise. The inner ear | 


Head of Frog, showing external tympanum, a, 


consists of a vestibule and semicircular canals, and 
contains numerous small crystals of chalk or 
otoliths ; the cochlea is often absent, as in frogs, 
though it exists in serpents and lizards. The sense 
of hearing in the whole of this class is far less acute 
than in the Mammals and Birds. 

Let us now turn to Fish. With regard to the 
sense of hearing possessed by this large class, there 
has long been much difference of opinion ; for while 
some people have attributed to fishes an entire 
absence of any sense of hearing, others have decided 
that they possess it in a considerable degree. 

In the case of the three classes we have already 
noticed, no doubt has ever existed as to their 
capabilities of recognising various sounds, Even 
serpents which have no external indications of an 
organ of hearing, are known to possess this sense, 
from the power which, by the aid of music, snake 
charmers exercise over these creatures. But it is 
not easy to decide this question by any experiment 
in the case of fish. It is true that there are 
numerous recorded instances which are constantly 
cited to prove that fish are capable of hearing 
sounds issuing from theair. The Chinese, it is said, 
summon their gold fish together by means of a 
whistle ; Sir Joseph Banks, says Yarrell, ‘‘ used to 
collect his fish by sounding a bell ; and Carew, the 
historian of Cornwall, brought his grey mullet 
together to be fed by making a noise with two 
sticks.” Another experimental proof of acute 


| hearing possessed by fish, is given by Mr. 


Cholmondeley Pennell :—‘‘ Every evening,” this 
gentleman states, ‘‘when the bell is rung for 
family prayers, these fish (carp) commence 
springing and splashing about in the water, con- 
tinuing their efforts for five or ten minutes, with a 
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noise or vivacity exceedingly distracting to the 
attention, and in the highest degree indecorous.”* 
On the other hand, it is argued—and we have re- 
peatedly tried the experiment—that as fish will not 
stir from their places in the water though you 
halloo ever ~so loudly, therefore they do not hear 
these sounds. This argument, however, is not con- 
clusive ; the fact that fish do not appear to notice 
such sounds is no proof that they do not hear them ; 
|| no one doubts that the water-vole has acute powers 
\| of hearing, and yet we have shouted many times in 
succession when within ten yards of one of these 
|| animals and he has not appeared to hear us. With 
| regard, also, to the other side of the question, we 
|| cannot think the cases usually brought forward are 
|| conclusive. The fish summoned by Sir J. Banks 
|| and the Chinese, in all probability, received their 
|| summons, not from the sound of whistles or bells, 
|| but from the vibrations caused by the footsteps of 
|| their feeders, and communicated to the water by the 
|| ground. Mr. Pennell’s case, it is true, does not 
admit of this explanation ; but we must remember 
that the fish were in a vivarium, therefore in 
|| shallow water, and that the vibrations of a sound- 
| ing bell rung in a passage or in a room are very 
strong. 

If you desire to learn the effect of footsteps on a 
bank upon the water which is in contact with it, 
you have only to dive down, and ask your friend 
on the bank to stamp several times in succession. 

Both the middle and external ear are wanting in 
fishes, whose auditory apparatus consists of a 
membranous vestibule and three semicircular 
canals, with a small sac; it lies in a cavity of the 


a, a, Otolith of tne Perch (3. diam.). 
b, b, Otolith of the Haddock (natural size). 


skull, near the brain. The otoliths are generally 
three in number ; two are contained in the auditory 
sac, and one in the anterior part of the vestibule: 
they are composed of carbonate of lime, and in 
general are of stony hardness. They are suspended 
in a clear fluid (endolymph), which fills the whole of 
the membranous labyrinth. Branches of the audi- 
|| tory nerve expand themselves upon the labyrinth. 

|| Such is the organ of hearing in a fish ; how beau- 
|| tifully adapted is its structure to the element in 


which it lives! From what has been already said, 
it is evident that an external ear would have ren- 
dered its possessor too sensitive to the sounds which 
are communicated by the dense medium of water. 
As a most convincing proof of the power of hearing 
sounds which are conveyed through the medium of 
water or of ice, we may mention the fact that in 
Norway and Sweden the people capture fish at a 
time when the ponds and canals are frozen over, by 
striking a hard blow upon the ice with a large mal- 
let. If the water is shallow, the vibrations are so 
powerful that the fish are actually stunned. A hole 
is then cut in the ice, and the fish are taken out. 
Again, fish have been stunned by the concussion of 
the water produced by the discharge of the contents 
of a gun; after they have been taken out of the 
water they have exhibited not a trace of the pene- 
tration of a single shot. One may conclude then 
that fish hear very imperfectly such vibratory sounds 
as are conveyed to their internal ear through the 
medium of the air, but that vibrations resulting 
from impulse of the water, or of the land which 
directly communicates with the element in which 
they reside, are distinctly felt by them. 

In the Invertebrate Animals, to which we have 
now arrived, we shall find that the auditory organs 
are still less perfectly developed. With respect to 
the Mollusca, the sense of hearing is most acute in 
the Cephalopoda, or cutile-fishes ; here the organ is 
represented by a mere excavation of the cartilage 
of the head, in which is contained a small mem- 
branous sac with its enclosed otolithe, upon which 
the acoustic nerve terminates. 

In the Gasteropoda, snails, slugs, &c., the organ 
consists simply of two small round membranous 
cavities situated in the neck, and quite concealed 
in the flesh: a branch of the cephalic ganglionic 
ring* is in contact with these capsules, within which 
may be seen some very small otolithes, which keep 
constantly oscillating. In many of the Conchifera 
the auditory organ is situated upon the upper part 
of the foot; it differs in no essential particular from 
that of the Gasteropodal group; it is very readily 
seen in the Cyclas corneum by extracting the animal 
from its shell and compressing it between two pieces 
of glass. To see the organ of hearing in these two 
last cases the microscope is necessary. M. Moquin 
Tandon, one of the best of comparative anatomists, 
has assured himself, by various experiments, that 
Molluscs are able to take cognisance of sound. 

Few, perhaps, would be inclined to look for the 
auditory organ in the foot of any creature ; such, 
however, is its position in the case of some Conchi- 
ferous Molluscs. But what shall we say to finding 
an animal’s ear in his tail? In that curious group 
of Crustacea, the Mysidide, or Opossum Shrimps, 
the auditory organ was discovered by Leuckart,—and 
the fact has been confirmed by other observers—to 
be situated in the tail. Van Beneden and Kréyer 
have established this fact beyond all doubt; for 





* “Angler Naturalist,” p. 99. 





* The representative of the brain in vertebrate animals, 
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they have succeeded in tracing a nerve from the 
last ganglion to the otolith. 
our little Opossum Shrimp have his ears in his tail? 


And why should not | Insects has long been a disputed point. 


| 


Has not that strange little worm, the Polyophthal- | 


mus, i.e., ‘the many-eyed,” 


on every segment of its body? while another small 
annelid carries his eyes in his tail.* But the ears 
of the larger Crustacea, such as Lobsters and Crabs, 
are situated near the head. Where shall we find 
them? The learned differ on this subject; for while 
Milne-Edwards and many naturalists affirm that 
the auditory organ of a lobster is situated upon the 
under side of the larger and outer pair of antenne, 
in the form of a prominent circle of shell covered 
at the top with a thin membrane; others, as Dr. 
Arthur Farre, have said that it is found upon the 
upper surface of the smaller or inner pair of an- 
tenne. Who shall decide when doctors disagree? 
Why, let us examine for ourselves, and then give 


Inner Antenna of Lobster. 
b, organ of hearing. 


| our opinion. We have been unable to detect any 
| vesicle filled with fluid on the prominent tubercle 
which is usually considered to represent the lob- 
ster’s ear, or to discover any indications at all that 
this tubercle on the under surface of the large 
antenna is the auditory organ. Let us therefore 
examine the small antenna. Here upon its upper 
surface, on the last joint, is a semi-triangular mem- 
brane, very tough. We will remove this covering 
with a pair of scissors, and now what do we see? 
Why just what Dr. Farre has so admirably de- 
scribed: ‘‘A vestibular sac, nearly filling the cavity 
of the joint. . . its walls presenting a delicate horny 
structure of the consistence of a thin quill.” Its 
contents ‘‘ consist of numerous minute particles of 
siliceous sand, which are loosely contained in the 
interior of the sacculus.” The ‘‘rows of minute 
ciliated processes,” which Dr. Farre has described, 
are clearly discernible under the microscope, as well 
as the plexus of the acoustic nerve expanded on the 
vestibular sac. The ear of the Crab differs only 
from that of the lobster in the vestibular sac being 
completely covered in by the calcareous shell. + 





* See Quatrefage’s “‘ Rambles of a Naturalist,’’ ii. 179. 

+ The rows of ciliated or hair-like process which line 
the interior of the vestibular sac in the crustacea are 
very readily seen under a low power of the microscope. 
i Caen naturalist, Dr. V. lime, has recently con- 
tributed a very interesting paper (“‘Studien iiber das 
Gehororgan der Decapoden”’) to Siebold and KoOlliker’s 
Leitschrift fiir Wissenchaftliche Zoologie, September, 
1863, in which he describes these curious auditory hairs. 
From experiments upon the auditory organ in the tail 
of Mysis, he has satisfied himself with the extremely 
curious fact that each hair vibrates in response to some 


a pair of black eyes | 





The position and form of the organ of hearing in 
That in- 
sects are capable of hearing is evident from the 
fact that the males of many species produce pe- 
culiar sounds which attract the attention of the 
females. Some naturalists have placed the organ 


of hearing in the jaws, others in the legs, others at 
the base of the antenne. Dr. J. B. Hicks has de- 
cided that it is situated in the antenna. According 


a, Segment of Antenna of Sirex gigas, showing closed sacs: 
b, Section showing cup-shaped organs: ¢, Section showing 
elevated membrane.—Dr. J. B. Hicks, in “Trans. of Linnean 
Society,” vol. xxii. 
to this observer, the antennz of all insects are beset 
with a number of very minute closed sacs filled with 
fluid ; and the branches of the antennal nerve are 
in contact with the inner wall of these sacs. From 
the manner in which many insects use their an- 
tennz there is, we think, little doubt that they are 
the auditory organs, and at present we may take 
Dr. Hicks’s opinion as being somewhere very near 
the truth ; although we have failed to satisfy our- 
selves entirely with the conelusions of this observer. 


The Annelida (Worms) appear to present in some | 


cases instances of the 
existence of auditory 
organs; these are situ- 
ated on the first or se- 
cond segments of the 
body, ‘‘one-on each side 
of the opening of the 
cesophagus ;” they con- 
sist of a transparent 
membranous capsule, 
with a contained fluid 
and suspended otoliths, 


Auditory Apparatu 
Worm (Amphicoryne). 


bedded in cellular tissue, ¢. 


bearing a close resemblance to the auditory organs 
of some of the Molluscs. Similar bodies have been |, 


seen in some of the Meduse, but there is much 
uncertainty as to their functions in these animals. 
Who can arise from the contemplation of the organ 


of hearing as it is exhibited in the different divi- | 
sions of the animal kingdom without a silent hymn |) 


of praise to Him who has ‘created all things, and 
for whose pleasure they are, and were created?” 
W. HOUGHTON. 





particular note, one hair being thrown into vibration by || 


one note, and another by another. 

















Showing capsule, a, with 
its contained otolith, 6, im- |; 
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FROM SATURDAY TO MONDAY. 


THERE are great people who have seen so much, 
that they are not surprised by anything. There 
are silly people who have not seen very much, but 
who think it a fine thing to pretend that they are 
not surprised by anything. As for the present 
writer, he has seen so little that he feels it very 
strange to find himself here. And he has not the 
least desire to pretend that he does not feel it so. 

This morning the writer awoke in a bare little 
chamber, curtainless and carpetless, in that great 
hotel at Lucerne in Switzerland which is called the 
Schweizer Hof. And having had breakfast in a 
very large and showy dining-room, along with two 
travelling companions, he is now standing at a 
window of that apartment, and looking out. Just 
in front, there spreads the green lake of Lucerne. 
Away to the left, is the Rigi: and to the right, 
beyond the lake, the lofty Pilatus, in a tarn on 
whose summit tradition says the banished governor 
of Judea drowned himself, stricken by conscience 
for his unjust condemnation of Christ. The town 
stands at this end of the lake; divided into two 
parts by the river Reuss, which here flows out of 
the lake in a swift green stream, running with 
almost the speed of a torrent. There is a glare of 
light and heat everywhere in the town: most of all 
on the broad level piece of ground which at this 
point spreads between the lake and several hotels. 
On a rising ground, a few hundred yards off, rising 
steeply from the lake, stands the Roman Catholic 
cathedral, a somewhat shabby building, with two 
lofty slender spires at its west end. There are 
cloisters round it: and from several openings in the 
wall on the side towards the lake, you have de- 
lightful peeps of the green water below and of 
snowcapped hills beyond. If you enter that cathe- 
dral at almost any time, you will find its plain 
interior filled by a large congregation; and you 
|| will hear part of the service boisterously roared 
out by priests of unprepossessing aspect. Why do 
the Roman priests so furiously bellow ? 

This is a Saturday morning in August: a beauti- 
ful bright morning. 

There is no part of the week that is so well 
remembered by many people, as the period from 
Saturday to Monday: including both the former 
and the latter days. That season of time has a 
character of its own: and many pleasant visits and 
expeditions have been comprised within it. Every 
one can sympathize with the poet Prior, and can 
understand the picture he calls up, when he de- 
|| Scribes himself as ‘‘in a little Dutch chaise on a 
Saturday night ; on his left hand his Horace, and 
|| @ friend on his right,” going out to the country to 
| Stay till Monday with the friend so situated. I 
|| fear, indeed, that Prior would not go to church on 
|| the Sunday ; which I can only regret. But I am 

going to spend this time in a way as different as 





may be from that in which I am accustomed to 
spend it, or in which I ever spent it before. 

When the writer arises on common Saturdays, 
the thing he has in prospect is several quiet hours 
spent in going over the sermons he has to preach 
on the following day. I suppose that most clergy- 
men who do their work as well as they can, do on 
Saturday morning after breakfast walk into their 
study, and sit down in that still retreat to work. 
And if, on other days, you are thinking all the 
while you are at work there, of ten sick people you 
have to see, and of a host of other matters that 
must be attended to out of doors, you will much 
enjoy the affluent sense of abundant time for think- 
ing, which you will have if you make it a rule 
that on Saturdays you shall do no pastoral nor other 
parochial work. Then you ought to take a long 
walk in the afternoon; and give the evening to 
entire rest, refreshing your mind by some light 
cheerful reading. 

This advice, however, need not be prolonged ; as 
it is addressed to a limited order of men, and to 
men who are not likely to take it. And to-day, 
instead of sitting down to work, there is something 
quite different to be done. 

For it is time to cease looking out of the window 
at the Schweizer Hof, and to walk the short dis- 
tance to the spot where a little steamer is preparing 
to start. The baggage of the three travellers is 
contained in three black leather bags, of modest 
size. The steamer departs, and leaves the town 
behind: but to-day, instead of sailing the length 
of the lake to where it ends amid the wilds of Uri, 
we turn to the right hand into a retired bay, which 
gradually shallows, till the depth of water becomes 
very small. Pilatus is on the right ; and the place 
where in former days there used to be the Slide 
of Alpnach. The sides of Pilatus are covered with 
great forests, the timber of which would be of 
great use if it could be readily got hold of. And 
the Slide was made for the purpose of bringing 
down great trees from spots from which any ordi- 
nary conveyance would be impossible. So a trough 
of wood was formed, eight miles in length, be- 
ginning high up the mountain, and ending at the 
lake. It was six feet wide, and four feet deep: a 
stream of water was made to flow through it, to 
lessen friction. It wound about to suit the ground, 
and was carried, bridge-like, over three deep ravines. 
The trees intended to be sent down by it, were 
stripped of bark and branches ; and then launched 
away. The biggest trees did the eight miles in six 
minutes ; tearing down with a noise like thunder, 
an avalanche of wood. Sometimes a tree leapt 
out of the Slide, in mid career, and was instantly 
smashed to atoms. 

The steamer stops at a rude little wharf, near 
which a great lumbering diligence is waiting : very 
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clumsy, but comfortable. Six horses draw it, 
whose harness, made mainly of rope, is covered 
with bells, that keep up a ceaseless tinkle as we 
go. In Britain, we wish a carriage to run as | 
quietly as possible: in Switzerland, they like a | 
good deal of noise. We go slowly on, into the | 
Canton of Unterwalden, by the little town of | 
Sarnen, along a valley richly wooded. For a while, 
the road is level: then we begin to climb. And | 
now, as is usual with British travellers, we get | 
out and walk on, leaving the diligence to follow. 

| We are entering the Brunig Pass. In former 
| days, it could be traversed only on foot or on 

mules: now a carriage road has been made, a 
| marvel of skilful engineering. We walk up a long 
|| steep ascent: on the left hand, far below, are little 

‘| green lakes, and scattered chalets: on the right, rude 

|| hills. Every here and there, a little stream from | 
|- the hills crosses the road. It is now a mere trick- 

| ling thread of water: but acres on either side of it, 

covered with huge stones, testify what a raging 

torrent it must be in winter. So we go on, till we 

reach a spot where we are to witness a piece of 

ingenuity combined with bad taste. Turn out of 

the highway by a little path to the right, and you 

come in two hundred yards to a sawmill, driven 

by an impetuous little stream. Where does the 

stream come from? It seems to issue out of the 

rocky wall, which a quarter of a mile above the 

sawmill here crosses the little upland valley. You 

follow the stream towards its source. You reach 

the rocky wall. And there, sure enough, violently 

rushing out through a low-browed dark tunnel, 

which it quite fills, you see the origin of the stream. 

What is on the other side of the rocky wall? 

Why, there is a considerable lake, which was 
once a great deal bigger. The Lake of Lungern 
was once a beautiful sheet of water, with fine wood 
coming down to its margin. But the people of the 
valley. thought that by partially draining the lake, 
they might get some hundreds of acres of valuable 
land: and all consideration of the picturesque had 
to give way. The tunnel we have seen lowered the 
water in the lake by a hundred and twenty feet, 
and diminished its size to half. With great labour, 
the work of nineteen thousand days given by the 
peasants, the tunnel was made, beginning at its 
lower end, through the rocky ridge, to within six 
feet of the water at the end of the lake. These 
six feet, of friable rock, were blown up with gun- 
powder, fired by three daring men who instantly 
fled ; and in a few minutes a black stream of mud 
and water appeared at the lower end of the tunnel. 
The traveller, returning by the sawmill to the 
road, goes on till he reaches the village: whence 
you may see a bare ugly tract of five hundred 
acres, dotted with wooden chilets, gained by spoil- 
ing the lake. 

Passing through the village, you climb on and 
ov : the diligence makes no sign of overtaking you. 
You reach the summit at last, 3,600 feet above the 
sea: whence you have a grand view of the Vale 





of Hasli. Those tremendous snowy peaks beyond 
are the peaks of the Wetterhorn, one of the grandest 
of the Alps. All this way, the road has been very 
lonely, but always richly wooded. Now you begin 
to godown. The road winds along the side of the 
mountain, cut out of the rock. In some places it 
is a mere notch, with great masses of rock hanging 
over far beyond its outer edge. And so, broken by 
a pause for some bread and wine at a little wayside 
inn, the day goes on towards evening. 

All this while, one is trying to feel that it is 
Saturday ; the familiar day one knows at home. 
For somehow it seems quite different. And in this 
strange country, where you are a foreigner, you 
feel yourself quite a different person from what you 
used to be at home. No doubt, by having two 
travelling companions from Britain, you keep a 
little of the British atmosphere about you. If you 
were walking down now into Hasli all alone, you 
would be much more keenly aware of the genius of 
the place. All your life, and your interests, at 
home, would grow quite shadowy and unreal. But 
this is one thing that makes a holiday season in 
a foreign country deliver you so thoroughly from 
your home burden of care and labour. How very 
lightly the charge of one’s parish rests upon one, 
when the parish is a thousand miles away! The 
thing which at home is always pressing on you so 
heavily, grows light, at that distance, as one of 
those coloured air-balls of India-rubber. 

And now, as the light is fading somewhat, the 
great diligence, running swiftly down the hill, and 
zigzagging round perilous corners, with little exer- 
tion of the six plump horses, but with a tremendous 
jingling of their bells, overtakes us: and for a mile 
or two you may enjoy a pleasant rest after the long 
walk. We stop ata place where a roofed wooden 


bridge crosses the river, turning sharp off to the || 


left. Here we leave the big diligence; and climb 
to the top of a lesser one which is waiting, a vast 
height. And now, in the growing darkness, we 


proceed slowly up the valley, following the course | 


of the river Aar. On the right hand, huge preci- 
pices close in the valley, from which every now and 
then a streak of white foam, hundreds of feet in 
height, shows you a waterfall. It is perfectly si- 
lent, though these seem so near: they are much 
farther off than you are aware. On and on, up 
the river : till you can see lights ahead: and you jolt 
along a very roughly-paved street, where in the 
darkness you see picturesque wooden houses on 
either hand. This is Meyringen: one of the most 
thorough and beautiful Swiss villages to be found 
in Switzerland. What an odd Saturday evening this 
seems! Our old ways of thinking and feeling are 
quite dislocated. We stop at the door of a large 
hotel, built of wood. Everything in it seems of 
wood, except the stone staircase. It is eight o’clock 
in the evening,—quite dark: they have not our long 
beautiful twilights there. And now we have din- 
ner. Then we inspect a room filled with carved 


, work in wood which is for sale: and select some 
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| little things which will pleasantly remind us of this 

| place and time when both are far away. Finally, | 

| before ten o’clock, we climb the long stair, each to 

| his little bare chamber; with many thoughts of 

| those at home; and trying unsuccessfully to feel 

|| that this is Saturday night. 

|| But the glory and beauty of Meyringen appeared 

|| the next morning : one of the sunniest, calmest, and | 

'| brightest Sundays that ever shone since the creation. 
You go forth from the hotel,and walk down the street, 

|| with the most picturesque wooden houses on either 

|| hand: with their projecting galleries and great over- 

|| hanging eaves. Above, there is the brightest blue 

sky; and all round, snowy peaks, dazzling white, 

rising into the deep blue. Walk on till you are 

|| clear of the village, and fields of coarse grass spread 

|| round you: for you will not find there the soft 

green turf of Britain, but a rough harsh grass, alive 

|| with crickets and grasshoppers. We have some 

|| compensation for our uncertain climate and abun- | 

dant rain. Yet, amid that scenery, so sublime, 

|| still, and bright, you did not miss anything that | 

|| could be desired. And now, on the silent Sunday | 


morning, I have no doubt that of several men whom | 
Isaw, and who though arrayed in mountain dress | 
|| each wore a white neckcloth, each one was thinking 

'| of his own church many hundreds of miles off, and | 
hoping and asking that all might go well there that | 
|| day. | 
All round Meyringen there stand those snowy | 


|| Alps. Let the small critic understand that we all | 

know that an Alp does not strictly mean a moun- | 
tain, but a pasture high in the mountains. But in | 
|| Britain Alps mean mountains, and nothing else. 
|| And all round are those white peaks, save in the 
narrow opening where the Aar comes down from 
above, and where it rolls away below. From great 
|| precipices on the left hand as you look up the valley, | 
streams descend in foamy falls: and one among 
these has sometimes brought down, in its flood, such 
masses of mud and gravel, as served to overspread 
|| half the valley. Turn up this little street, at whose 
end you can see the church, which is a Protestant | 
| one. Eighteen feet from the pavement, there is a 
|| line drawn on the inside walls, showing the height 
|| to which the church was once filled with mud by 
an overflow of. that torrent. Service is going on. 
We quietly enter, and steal to a seat by the door. 
A clergyman, in very ugly robes, is standing in the 
pulpit, which looks diagonally across the plain inte- 
rior. He is reading his sermon, in a rather sleepy 
way. His robe is of blue, and a great white collar, 
turned over, is round his neck. Here is the best 
place to see a whole congregation, men and women, 
in their national dress. The men sit on one side of 
the church: and the women on the other. Swiss 
women are for the most part far from pretty. They 
wear here a black bodice, with white sleeves starched 
till they seem as stiff as boards: a yellow petticoat, 
and a little black hat. The church was well filled ; 
and the people seemed to listen very attentively to 
their pastor’s words. 





| building which I took for a school. 





But, for one thing, I do not understand them, for 
they are expressed in German: and for another 
thing I am going to worship elsewhere: so I slip 
quietly away. Just at the gate through which you 
pass into the churchyard, there is a shabby little 
No, it is the 
Little Church: and here, during the summer and 
autumn, you may join in the service of the Church 
of England. A succession of clergymen come, for | 
a few weeks each. A little before the hour of wor- 
ship, we enter the building. It is just like a very 
shabby Scotch parish school. Forms without backs 
occupy the floor: at one corner there is an odd little 
enclosure which serves as a reading-desk and a | 
pulpit: and a little way off there is placed a very | 
small table, which is to-day covered with white, || 
and bears the elements of the Communion. As the || 


| congregation assembles, five-and-twenty persons, the || 
| clergyman puts on his surplice; and entering the 
I cannot but admire || 


little desk begins the service. 
the determination this young minister shows, even 
in that shabby place, to make the worship of God | 
as decorous as may be. Although there was no 
organ, there was quite a musical service: even the 
psalms being chanted remarkably well. Five or six | 
young Englishwomen acted as a choir. The lessons | 
were read by an old gentleman standing by the 
little communion table. But a second surplice was | 
not forthcoming: and he was devoid of any robe. 
The sermon was a very decent one: not eloquent | 
nor striking, but plain and earnest. I should have 
liked it better, if the clergyman had prayed, before 
beginning it, in the words of one of the usual collects. 
But he simply prefaced his discourse by the words 
**In the name of the Father and of the Son and of | 
the Holy Ghost :” and by that exceedingly silly 
shibboleth, conveyed to me his adherence to a de- 
caying party, which assuredly does not consist of 
the wisest or ablest of the Anglican Clergy. There 
are, of course, two or three grand exceptions: but 
there is something fatuous in the parade of going 
as near Rome as may be, which some empty-headed 
youths exhibit. Let me add, that in the evening 
I went to service again. And now the sermon was 
so terribly bad, so weak and silly, that I found it 
hard to understand how any man who had brains 
to write the former discourse, could possibly have 
produced it. Yet the text was one of the noblest 
in Holy Scripture. 

After the forenoon service, we walk along a great 
wall, built to defend the valley from floods, towards 
the heights on the left hand, looking up the valley: 
and in the hot afternoon toil slowly up and up, till 
Meyringen is left far below. What is that distant 
sound? Well, it is that of rifle-shooting: for the 
men of Hasli think Sunday afternoon the best time 
for practice. Let me confess that the perpetual 
reports broke in very sadly on the silence of the 
Holy Day. Yet there never was a nobler temple 
than that on which you looked, sitting down ona 
rock and gazing at the valley far below and the 
snowy Alps beyond. You could not but think of 
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the words, chanted in that morning service, ‘‘ The 
strength of the hills is His also!” And sitting 
here, can one forget that at this hour the text is 
being read out in the church far away: can one help 
shutting out the Alps for a little, and asking that 
the Blessed Spirit may carry the words that are to 
be spoken to many hearts, for warning, counsel, 
and comfort? It is quite true, that when at a dis- 
tance of hundreds of miles, your home interests 
grow misty and unsubstantial: but it is likewise 
true that at such an hour as this, they press them- 
selves on one with a wonderful clearness and force. 
My friend Smith told me that in two hours’ lonely 
walking under Mont Blanc, on a bright clear au- 
tumn day, he felt more worried by some little per- 
plexity which soon cleared itself up, than at any 
other time in his life. And sitting down on the 
edge of a glacier, whence a stream broke away in 
thunder, with the Monarch of Mountains looking 
down, all be could think of was that wretched little 
vexation. 

The Sunday dinner hour at the Sauvage at Meyrin- 
gen is four : so let us slowly descend from this height. 
A large party dines: chiefly English. The main cha- 
racteristic of dinner was the fish called lotte, which is 
caught in the river near. There was a certain quiet- 
ness becoming the day ; and it was pleasant to re- 
mark that the greater number of our countrymen 
seemed to make Sunday a day of rest. And indeed 
it is inexpressibly pleasant, after the fatigue and 
hurry which attend travelling rapidly on through 
grand scenery, to have an occasional day on which 
to repose. And going to church, with a little con- 
gregation of one’s countrymen and countrywomen, to 
join in the familiar service in a strange land, one felt 
something of that glow which came into St. Paul’s 
heart, when after his voyage he was cheered by the 
sight of Christian friends ; and which made him 
**thank God and take courage.” 7 

Then to the evening service, when the congrega- 
tion was less, and the sermon so extremely bad. The 
setting sun was casting a rosy colour upon the 
snowy peaks, as we returned to the only home one 
had then. And indeed Sunday is the worst day 
at an inn. There is a strongly felt inconsistency 
between the associations of the day, especially if you 
live in Scotland, and the whole look of the place. 
And sitting in a verandah behind the Sauvage, with 
the fragrance of the trees in the twilight comiag up 
from the garden below, and looking across to the 
Falls of the Reichenbach on the other side of the 
valley, it was worrying to think of the weak sermon 
we had just heard, where one had hoped for that 
which might cheer and comfort and direct. On 
another day, in a church in a grander scene than even 
this, I sat beside a certain great preacher while a 
poor sermon was being preached with much attempt 
at oratorical effect; and thought how different it 
would have been had that man occupied the pulpit. 
Perhaps he thought so too ; though he did not say 
so. But indeed, arrayed in garments of gray, and 
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nent clergyman was like a locomotive engine when 
the steam is not up. He could not have preached 
then ; at least, not without two hours of previous 
thought. Before the best railway engine can dash 
away with its burden, you must fill its boiler with 
water, and kindle its fire. And when you may see 
that clergyman ascend his pulpit in decorous canoni- 
cals on a Sunday, charged with his subject, with 
every nerve tense, and with the most earnest pur- 
pose on his rather frightened face, to deliver his 
message to many hundreds of immortal beings ; if 
you had previously seen the easy figure in the light- 
gray suit sitting in a pew at Chamouni, you would 
discern a like difference to that between the engine 
standing cold and powerless in the shed, and the 
engine coming slowly up to the platform, with the 
compressed strength of a thousand horses fretting 
for escape or employment, to take away the express 
train. 

To-morrow morning we have to be up at half-past 
four : so let us go to bed. First, let us have a look 
at the quiet street, indistinct in the twilight ; and 
at the outline of encircling hills. 

There are places in Switzerland where you do not 
sleep so well as might be desired. A host of wretched 
little enemies scarify your skin, and drive sleep from 
youreyes. The Sauvage at Meyringen is not one of 
these places. It is a thoroughly clean and respectable 
house. Yet for the guidance of tourists who may 
know even less than the writer (which is barely con- 
ceivable), let it be said that there is an effectual 
means of keeping such hostile troops away. Pro- 
cure a quantity of camphor. Wear some of it in a bag 
about you; avery little bag: and even though you sit 
next a disgusting, infragrant, unwashed person in 
a diligence, nothing will assail you. And at night, 
rub a little of that material into powder between your 
palms, and sprinkle it over your bed, having turned 
back the bed-clothes. Do that, and youare safe. If 
you rub yourself over with camphor besides, you are 
secure as though wrapped in triple brass. You 
have made yourself an offensive object to the 
esthetic sensibilities of fleas ; and they will reject 
you with contempt. They will do this, even though, 
uncamphored, you might be (in the South Sea Island 
sense) a remarkably good man. You remember how 
an Englishman once spoke to a chief of a tribe, out 
there. He spoke of a certain zealous missionary. 
‘* Ah, he was a very good man, a very good man,” 
said the Englishman, truly and heartily. ‘‘ Yes,” 
said the chief, not so warmly : ‘‘Him was a good 
man, but him was very tough!” The chief spoke 
with the air of one who says, critically, ‘‘The 
venison at Smith’s was not so good as usual last 
night.” And the Englishman forbore to enquire as 
to the data on which the chief pronounced his 
judgment. No doubt he had experimental know- 
ledge on that subject. 

It is a great deal easier to get up in the dark at 
half-past four in the morning in Switzerland, than it 
is anywhere in Britain. There is something so 


with a wideawake hat lying beside him, that emi-| bracing and exhilarating in the mountain air, that 
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you are easily equal to exertion which would knock 
you up elsewhere. Men who at home could not 
walk five or six miles without fatigue, walk their 
thirty miles over a Pass without difficulty : come 
in to diuner with a good appetite ; and after dinner, 
without the least of that feeling of stiffness which 
commonly follows any unusual exertion, are out of 
doors again, sauntering in the twilight, or visiting 
some sight that is within easy reach. Yesterday 
was a resting day with us : so to-day, we had break- 
fast a little after five; and then, the three biack 
leather bags being disposed on a black horse, that 


scrambled like a cat over ground that would have. 


ruined an English steed’s knees in the first quarter 
of a mile, we set off at six o’clock to cross the Pass 
of the Great Scheideck to Grindelwald. 

First, along the road up the valley for a mile or so: 
then turn to the right and begin to climb the moun- 
tain which on that side walls the valley in. The 
ascent is very steep : and the path consists of smooth 
and slippery pieces of rock. You soon come to 
understand the wisdom of your guide, who requires 
you to walk at a very slow pace. That is your only 
chance, if you are to climb such ways for several 
successive hours. The inexperienced traveller pushes 
on at a rapid pace, and speedily is quite exhausted. 
After a little climbing, you may turn to the right, 
where you will see the torrent of the Reichenbach 
go down nearly two thousand feet in a succession of 
rapids and falls, hurrying to the Aar in the valley 
below. On, higher and higher, till you see the 


huge snowy mass of the Wetterhorn far before you 
on the left ; and you enter a little plain of bright 
green grass, dotted with many picturesque wooden 
chalets. On, higher and higher, till you stop to 
rest and have something to eat at the baths of 
Rosenlani, a pretty inn near a rock where the 


Reichenbach comes roaring out of a cleft. In a 
large room here, you will be tempted to buy spe- 
cimens of wood carving, very beautifully done. 
Having rested, you determine to make a little devia- 
tion from your way. Twenty minutes’ stiff pulling 
up the steep hill-side, over a very rough path to the 
left : and you cross a bridge that spans a fissure in 
the rock two hundred feet deep, where a little 
stream foams along. Now you stand beside the 
glacier of Rosenlani: not large, but beautifully 
pure. A cave has been cut out for many yards into 
the beautiful blue ice; and into it yougo. Itisa 
singular place in which to find yourself, that cave, 
or rather tunnel, in the solid ice. The air is cold, 
the floor is somewhat wet : a soft light comes through 
the ice from without. But there is no time to linger 
unduly : and we return down the rough slope to the 
spot, near the inn, where the guide and packhorse 
are waiting. Now upwards again, by a very muddy 
path through a long wood of pines. But gradually 
the pines cease, and the ground grows bare ; till you 
enter on a tract where the snow lies some inches 
deep. Parched as are your hands and your tongue, 
there is a great temptation to refresh both with 
handfuls of that snow, which in a little while will 





leave you more parched than ever. But after no 
long climbing on the snow, you reach the summit of 
the Pass, 6500 feet above the sea. Here you will 
find a little inn, the Steinbock ; where a simple but 
abundant repast awaits the travellers. Thirty or 
forty, almost all English, sit down to copious sup- 
plies of stewed chamois, washed down with pro- 
digious draughts of thin claret. Here you rest an 
hour. And going out, you look at the Wetterhorn, 
which rises in a perpendicular wall of limestone 
rock, many thousand feet in height, beginning te 
rise apparently a hundred yards off. But your eye 
deceives you in this clear air and amid these tre- 
mendous magnitudes. The base of the precipice is 
more than a mile away. And when you begin to 
descend towards Grindelwald, the awful wall of rock 
seems to hang over you; though nowhere you 
approach within a mile of it. It is not safe to go 
under: for every now and then you hear a tre- 
mendous roar ; and looking towards the Wetterhorn 
you see amass of what looks like powdery snow 
sliding swiftly down the rock. You are astonished 
that so small a thing should make such a noise. 
But that is an avalanche ; and if you were nearer, 
you would know that what seemed powdery snow 
was indeed hundreds of tons of ice, in huge blocks 
and masses. And if a village of chalets had stood 
in the way, that slide of powdery snow would have 
swept it to destruction. 

It is a fact, well known to students of physical 
philosophy, that it is incomparably easier to go 
down a steep hill than to ascend one. This is a 
result of the great and beneficial law of Gravitation ; 
according to which all material bodies tend towards 
the centre of the earth. And the consequence of 
this law is, that when we set off to descend from 
this height, we do it very easily and rapidly. A 
horse, indeed, looks a poor and awkward figure 
scrambling down these paths: but if you have in 
your hands that long light tough staff of ash shod 
with iron which is called an Alpen-Stock, you will 
bound over the masses of rock at a great pace; 
doing things which in a less exhilarating air you 
would shrink from. All the way down, on the left, 
apparently close by, there is that awful wall of the 
Wetterhorn; and you may see other peaks, of which 
the most noticeable or at least the most memorable 
is the Schreckhorn. By and bye, by the path, you 
may discern a man standing beside a great square 
wooden box, like a small tub, fixed on a stake of 
wood four or five feet high. And when the travel- 
lers approach, the man will fit to that box a wooden 
pipe, eight feet long: and sticking his tongue into 
the lesser end of the pipe, will vehemently blow into 
it. That rude apparatus is the Alpine Horn, of 
which you have heard folk talk and sing. There is 
nothing specially attractive to the ear, in the few 
notes brayed forth: but what grand echoes, doubled 
and redoubled, are wakened up in the breast of that 
huge wall, and die away in the upper air and 
mountain! Produce from your purse a liberal tip; 
and ask the mountaineer to let you try his horn. 
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You blow with all your might, like my friend Mac 
Puff sounding his own trumpet: but there is dead 
silence, as when to such as know,him well Mac Puff 
does so sound : a feeble hissing of air from the great 
tub is all that rewards your labour. And one 
always respects a person who can do what one cannot 
do. Down along the slope; till, turning a little 
way to the left, you approach the Upper Glacier of 
Grindelwald, filling up the great gulf between the 
Wetterhorn and theSchreckhorn. Into this glacier 
you enter, by an artificial tunnel: but the ice is 
dirty, and streams of water pour from it on your 
head. Thus you speedily retreat. Great belts of 
fir trees fringe the glacier; which, like other gla- 
ciers, comes far below the snow-line. For as the 
ice which forms the glacier gradually melts away at 
the lower extremity next the valley, the ice from 
above presses on and fills its place. The glacier is 
in fact a slowly advancing stream of ice. And all 
the glaciers are gradually retreating into the moun- 
tains, as increasing cultivation and population make 
the lower extremity melt away somewhat faster 
than the waste can be supplied. Starting from far 
in the icy bosom of the Alps, in the region of per- 
petual snow, the Grindelwald glaciers come down 
to within a few yards of as green and rich grass as 
(if you were a cow) you would desire to eat. 

Now we walk for an hour through meadows in 
the valley ; pausing at a chalet to have some Alpine 
strawberries, small, and flavourless: and so at five 
o'clock on Monday afternoon enter Grindelwald. 
The inns are filled with travellers; but we are 
lucky in finding space at the Adler, whose windows 
look full on the Lower Glacier, at the distance of a 
mile. From a great black-looking cave at the end 
of the glacier, a river breaks away ; of the dirty 
whity-brown water that comes from glaciers. It 
is a curious thing to see a river starting, full grown 
from the first. Look to the left of the lower end of 
the glacier; the ground meets the ice. Look to 
the right, and there a pretty big river, that looks 
as if it had burst out from the earth, is flowing 
away as if it had run a score of miles. 

Let the traveller refresh himself by much-needed 
ablution: they give you pretty large basins here. 
And then descending, sit down to dinner at the 
table-7héte. A large party: almost all Germans. 
So are the waiters. Thus, if you express to a neigh- 
bour your conviction that something presented to 
you as chamois, is in truth a portion of a very tough 
and aged goat, no offence is given. 

Shall it be recorded how, after dinner, we sat in 
the twilight on a terrace hard by, looking at the 
glacier and the Alps: how, as it darkened down, we 
entered the dining-room again, and there beheld, 
seated at tea, a certain great Anglican prelate? 
Shall it be recorded how, if one had never seen nor 
heard of him before, you might have learned some- 
thing of his eloquence, geniality, and tact, tran- 





scending those of ordinary men, even from that hour 
and a half before he retired to rest? Shall it be 
recorded how, having begun to tell a story to his 
own party, he gradually and easily, as he discerned 
others listening with interest, addressed himself to 
them, till he ended his story in the audience of all 
in that large chamber? And shall it be recorded 
how two pretty young English girls sat and. gazed 
with rapt and silent admiration on the great man’s 
face? Two or three young fellows who had sought, 
during that day, to commend themselves to these 
fair beings, felt themselves (you could see) hope- 


lessly eclipsed and cut out; and regarded the un- 


conscious Bishop with looks of fury. Happily, he 
did not know : so it did him no harm. 


My friend Mac Spoon recently dilated, in my 
hearing, on the advantages of Pocket Diaries; 
which (as wise men know) are not records of passing 
and past events, but memoranda of engagements. 
You note down in these, said he, all you have to 
do ; while yet if your book should be lost, and so 
fall into the hands of a stranger, he could not for 
his life understand the meaning of your inscriptions. 
Thus (he went on) you see how under the head of 
Thursday April 32nd, 1864, I have marked Jericho, 
Train at 10°30. Now if that were to fall into a 
stranger’s possession, he could make nothing of it: 
he would not know what it meant at all. But as 
for me, the moment I look at it, I know that it 
means that on Thursday April 32nd, 1864, I am to 
go to Jericho by the 10°30 train. Such were the 
individual’s words. And now, for the sake of those 
readers who could not understand that mysterious 
inscription, I think it expedient distinctly to de- 
clare, that the reason why this History is called 


From Saturday to Monday is, that it gives an |! 


account of historical events, beginning with Satur- 
day and ending on Monday. And thus, having 
reached Monday evening (for soon after the Bishop’s 
story, everybody went to bed), my task is done. 
It can never transpire, what happened on the 
Tuesday. Perhaps something happened of great 
public interest. But if I were to record it here, 
then it would appear as if what occurred on Tuesday 
occurred between Saturday and Monday; which is 
absurd. 

The remembrance of foreign travel is pleasanter 
than the travel itself. For in remembrance there 
are none of the hosts that are dispelled by copious 
camphor : no wear of the’muscles, nor of the lungs 
and heart: no eyes hot and blinded with the sun- 
shine on the snow ; no parched throat and leathery 
tongue; no old goat’s flesh disguised as chamois 
venison. The little drawbacks are forgot ; but the 
absence of care and labour, the blue sky and the 
bright sun, glacier and cataract, and the snowy 
Alps remain. 

A. K. H. B 
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THE WHEAT HARVEST AND ITS INTERPRETATION. 
BY ISAAC TAYLOR. 


“Nevertheless He left not himself without witness, in that He did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and 
fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness.”’ 


| To these masters of Philosophy I say nothing just 
| now, or only give them this parting word :— 
| On all fields of nature, in all products, in all proxi- 
| mate phenomena, they shall be welcome to take to 
themselves the chaff : they shall be free to reap the 
stubble: they shall glean the thistles: they shall 
| garner the briers :—they shall be welcome to chew 
dust and ashes, and at last they may reap the 
whirlwind. 
I know where to find a better interpretation than 
Af if. a this, of the wheat-field now in my view ; and of all 
iL 4 HESE words stand as | other things around me, and of the heavens above 
j th, fi f part of an extempo-/| me. [I listen to that better interpretation. I take 
Yi he raneous sermon ad- it to myself with a renewed confidence in its truth, 
 , 
WER 








m dressed so long ago by | not as if in ignorance of the atheistic philosophies 
ik y St. Paul to a tumul- | of the present time, but, after a patient hearing of 
lai Vf tuous crowd of heathen | them, in contempt of them, one and all. My Bible 

\ people. Words, true | is a rock: these profound philosophies are mud 
| { \, then—true through | deposits, and they shall slide away to fill hollows in 
the lapse of many | the abyss. 
centuries ;— true at The wheat culture stands in front, one may say, 
this moment. Within | of the vegetable orders universally, and of the 
range of the window | esculents especially ; and it is to this—its prerogative, 
where I sit writing, | and its distinction—that, for a little while, I ask 
there is a forty acres, of wheat, ripening for the the reader’s attention, and especially, I ask the 
reaper, who has his sickle in readiness to come | attention of the town and city readers of Goop 
forward when he is wanted. A field—a witness! | Wonps ; for I think that many such who, per- 
Is this field indeed a witness? is this field a testi- | chance, may know what is the price of the best 
mony ? is it a broad array of facts, put into court | wheaten bread in the shops, or what the state 
| as ‘fan appearance,” on behalf of a party who | of the Monday morning market at Mark Lane, 
is absent, or who does not show himself in per- | may seldom think of what is implied in the 
son? So I take it, and so it is, quite apart from | due appearance of the loaf upon their breakfast 
the question whether, individually I shall be a| table. A word then from a ruralist on this 
sharer, directly or indirectly, in this large bounty : | subject. Does the reader know or bear it in mind, 
perhaps I may not get even a gleaner’s handful of | that the loaf on our breakfast tables, in town or 
it: but the mere sight of it, and my daily walk | country, is the upshot or issue of a covenant, 
through the heart of it, does (wonderful if it did not) | formally established between man and his Creator? 

—it does fill me with thoughts of devout admira- | The stipulations of this covenant are peculiar, and 

tion! First I think of those who shall receive their | they are of a kind to which those who are the most 

bread from this field: then I think of Him that, in | immediately concerned well know that they must 
the annual miracle of the wheat-growth speaks to | give heed. 

us, if we will but hear His voice. This is now the time—from the middle of June to 

‘*Not so fast,” say some who profess that they | the middle or end of July—when abundant fruitful- 
ought to be listened to, for they are masters in | ness of all kinds and a large promise of the bounties 

Philosophy. ‘‘ The field of wheat,” they say, ‘‘is | of the approaching harvest keep us busy abroad, 

only a link in the ‘Order of Nature,’ and this | and alive, too, with cheerful expectation. The 

Order of Nature itself is a blind necessity : it began | feeling is almost as if now for the first time, we were 

never, it shall end never: it had no purpose at the | looking upon such an outpouring of the manifold 

first, it has no intention now—no design. The | beneficence of the Creator. This fervent summer 

Order of Nature is neither benevolent, nor is it the | time comes upon us with a force, as if it were a 

contrary. It is not done, nor is it given, or ‘granted ; | novelty, albeit perhaps we may have seen the same 

for the universe knows nothing of a Person or a | or nearly the same things seventy times, or oftener. 

Creator: the field of wheat has no other meaning than We are prompted to call upon all within hearing to 

that of the crop of thistles on the adjoining fallow.” | come abroad, and thus we challenge them—‘‘ Come 
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behold the works of the Lord.” 


This fruitfulness is 
God’s doing, ‘‘and it is marvellous in our eyes.” 
‘* The Lord is doing great things for us, whereof we 


are glad.” ‘‘The earth is full of His riches.” 
‘*He maketh glad the heart of man, and crowns 
the year with his blessing.” Weeks ago—those 
weeks which open to us a new year (according to 
our rural almanack)—we were rejoicing, yet with 
anxiety, in the promises of buds, blossoms, blades, 
and_all tender green shoots ; and in the recollection 
of times past, we said, ‘‘ Faithful is He that hath 
promised, who also will do it:” but now these 
promises have actually come to an issue on every 
side—in the field, on the meadow, in the garden; 
and thus we devoutly repeat the words now—‘‘ He 
hath done it.” 

While we are thus looking abroad upon the 
abounding plenteousness that is hiding the dull 
brown of the earth’s surface, we are called to 
exercise some discrimination. In truth, we are 
invited to parcel out the gifts of the Divine Hand 
according to their qualities. When the multiform 
products of the vegetable orders are to be spoken of 
in homely style as esculents, whether they be 
grains, pulpy fruits, leaves, roots, cortices, tubers, 
or aught else—these things upon which animal life, 
and especially the life of man is sustained—they 
offer themselves to his use, it may be spontaneously, 
as products of the earth’s own untilled fertility ; 
or, it may be, as the result of labour and culture. 
This, then, is the ground of an obvious distinction ; 
but there is another ground of difference which, 
just now, I wish to spread out to view. Among 
the esculents there are many, as above said, that 
come to the hand of man with no conditions 
attached. Such are many of the life-sustaining 
fruits of equatorial regions : as to these, the rule is 
**pluck and eat.” <A table is spread, and it is 
laden all the year round with various provisions— 
wholesome and delicious. But it is not so with the 
esculents of the temperate zone; or it is so only 
with a few of them ; for they are—there only where 
the hand and skill of man bring them to be; and 
they are what the skilled labour of man makes 
them. So it is as to a hundred, or more than a 
hundred, of the things which we eat. Yet this is 
not all; for among these cultivated esculents—the 
fruits of the field, and of the garden—there are 
some of them—and they are the chiefs of the class 
—that are, in a very peculiar manner, propounded 
to mankind under the terms of a formal covenant. 
The Creator on His part engages to do for these 
species what He must do, or it will not be done; 
but then it is supposed that men will understand 
the covenant, and will take up their part in it, and 
do it, grudging no labour. 

Of these covenanted fruits—the cereals especially 
—it may be affirmed that their very existence on 
the earth’s surface is dependent upon the covenant, 
and upon the due observance of its conditions: if 
nations or races misunderstand these conditions, or 
forget them, then the very species will disappear 














from the earth. A savage land, a wilderness, a 
jungle, these are the names we give to regions 
where the primeval covenant of bread has not been 
known; or, if once known, has fallen from the 
traditions of races. 

In place of the artificial generic term, ‘the 
cereals,” I shall here prefer to regard them all ag 
being represented by the chief of the class; and 
shall speak of them all as having a claim to share, 
more or less fully, in the commendation that is due 
to the foremost of their kind. 

It is then the Principal Wheat of which we are 
intending to say something: nor can it be strange 
that I should choose such a subject, or choose it 
just now. Within range of my window there is—as 
I have said—a fine piece of wheat. A’ magnificent 
growth it is: a strong plant—evenly standing all 
the field over: the colour is good: there is plenty 
of straw: there is a large full ear; and it has 
passed the blooming time well. Nevertheless, we 
must not venture, so soon as this in July; to speak 
of it as quite safe from harm : there are:miscliances 
that may arise in the coming month; or we may 
have a wet harvest-time ; but we shall take it for 
what it is now, under the eye; and it is not un- 
likely to yield under the flail} or from out of the 
threshing-engine, forty bushels of wheat for the 
acre. This yield will not, however, be more than 
the farmer may reckon upon as a proper returmfor 
the heavy costs of the previous tilth—the ploughing, 
the dressing, the seed corn, the putting in, the 
rolling, the hoeing, and the harvest-work ; beside 
the threshing, and the sending the wheat to market. 

But now, with this field of wheat before me, I 
may ask (with all deference towards the reader) if 
he has considered, first, what this broad fact notes, 
and then, secondly, what it connotes. I will explain 
this pair of relative words. If, from a literary 
friend, I receive, by aid of the Book Post, a copy of 
a volume which he has lately put forth, this book 
notes, or it makes known to me, in its various 
contents, the author’s literary ability ; his learning, 
it may be, his power of thought—in a word, his 
mind. What, then, does this same book con-note— 
if I think of it as having been sent to me by the 
author? In the ordinary usage of literary friend- 
ship, the book, by an obvious implication, connotes 
such things as these :—as having been sent to me, 
with such words as these on the fly-leaf—‘‘ From 
the Author.” The book implies that I am master 
of scholarship enough to read it, and that I have 
intelligence enough to understand it (more or less 
perfectly), and that, if the book has any practical 
bearing upon my own pursuits, I shall show that I 
can make a good use of it. It would not have been 
sent to me at all, probably, if I should do nothing 
with it but thrust it into a dusty corner, there to 
be forgotten. Here, then, we find the meaning of 
the correlative words note and connote. Any 
number of illustrations of the same relatives might 
quickly be brought forward if it were needful. 
Under my eye, therefore, is this marvellous forty 
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acres of wheat. What does it note? and what does 
it connote ? It notes, does it not? the intelligence, 
and the omnipotence of the Creator, as well as His 
goodwill toward man. It notes also His presence 
as Creator, everywhere, and always, even unto the 
world’s end. Reader! Is there such a reader 
among the readers of Goop Worps—probably not 
|| —who hesitates to acknowledge this ?—but, and if 
there were such a reader, then I should refrain from 
‘holding debate with him. My refusal to open an 
argument with so unhappy a person does not spring 
—certainly it does not—from any diffidence on my 
part as to the ground of the argument on my side: 
but it arises from a thorough conviction that, as 
Atheism, and every tendency toward it, is a twist, 
or a hemiplege of the reasoning faculty, argument 
must be hopeless, and would have no other issue 
than that of giving another contortion and a worse 
wrench to the logical faculty. 
This broad expanse of the principal wheat notes, 
we say, and it is a voucher for, the Divine attributes— 
the intelligence, the creative power, and the Divine 
beneficence. We should ask then, what does it 
connote ? First it connotes that course of culture, 
|| apart from which the plant itself, even the very 
| species as known either to agriculture or to botany, 

would not exist.* But beyond this let it be con- 

sidered that a summary of the history of civilization, 

ancient and modern, is symbolised in this same 

field of wheat! The history of nations, ancient and 
| modern—the political and the military history of 
races, the course of emigrations, and of immigra- 
tions—the tracks of trade, the rise and decay of the 
arts of life—the suffusion of races by colonization— 
as to these things, and many such-like things, of 
which you read in books, you may gather them 
up, in the way of meditation, while you follow 
|| a path through these corn-fields. This one un- 
dulating sea of ears of wheat, carries me back, 
without an effort, to those boundless expanses of 
the ancient Mesopotamia that are spoken of by 
Herodotus ;+ or to the corn-fields of the ancient 
Egypt, or to the wheat levels of Poland and southern 
Russia : or to the vaster levels of the western world. 
If I pursue these suggested thoughts in their course 
| of three or four thousand years, I find that, in fol- 

lowing them out to where they naturally lead, 
these meditations bring into view what may war- 
rant the affirmation, that the history of the world, 
or rather the history of every people that has de- 
served a place in history, is identical with that of 
the wheat culture. What have been the doings of 
this chief of all fruit-bearing plants? It was this 
that built Nineveh and Babylon: it was this that 
carried conquests to the far east, and to the far 
west, and to the south of the Mesopotamian centre ; 





* The still pending controversy concerning the origin 


and the perpetuation of the cereals would not suitably find 
a place in Goop Worps ; Pong there may 

oF ne ap nea glad ly = > its pages a concise 
an 8 of the physiological grounds of the 
argument. * t Bankston: Clio, 193. 





it was this, or its equivalent, that built the Pyra- 
mids, and the other architectural wonders of the 
valley of the Nile: it was this that sustained the 
Pharaohs, and afterwards the Ptolemies in their 
wide-spread despotisms; and this that governed 
Rome, when Rome governed the world :—it was 
this that either sustained, or was the reason of, the 
invasions of the empire by Vandals, Goths, Huns, 
and others. It is the wheat harvest that, in modern 
history, has favoured or thwarted the ambition of 
military despots: it is this—even the wheat culture, 
that now holds the fate and fortunes of infant states 
in doubt, until it shall be known who it is that is 
destined to command the Ohio and the Mississippi. 
For good or for evil, for the better or the werse of 
nations— Wheat is the power that sways the world; 
and there might be meaning in the epigrammatic 
utterance that the sceptre of worldly dominion is— 
a straw! 

This plant of power unites in itself qualities 
which, in combination, attach to no other vegetable 
kind. These properties are summarily the five fol- 
lowing. (1.) The grain of wheat-corn contains the 
three main ingredients of the nourishment that is 
required for the support of human life—namely, the 
starch, and the gluten, aud the mucilage. (2.) Then 
the plant of wheat is one of the hardiest—perhaps it 
is the hardiest of all plants (annuals) which are pro- 
perly designated as esculents. (3.) Wheat culture, 
as dependent upon soil and climate, extends over 
a larger area than that of any other esculent. 
(4.) The grain of wheat far excels all other vegetable 
esculents in its preservable property ; for the pro- 
duce of a harvest may be stored, not only from 
one harvest to the next, but through many years, 
even centuries: so it is that granaries have kept 
nations in existence through famines, from year to 
year. (5.) Lastly, wheat—although in a less degree 
than most other vegetable species is liable to varia- 
tions of kind by artificial means—is, in a very high 
degree open to those methods of culture, the inten- 
tion of which is to increase the quantity of the yield 
per acre. 

A brief statement of some facts, in the way of 
an annual biography of the plant of wheat, may 
properly claim a few minutes’ attention; at least 
frem those who, in taking their breakfast, seldom 
or perhaps never, put the question—whence did the 
baker obtain his material? The baker from the 
miller ; this is true, no doubt, and the miller from 
the farmer, and he from the land: but how, and 
under what conditions? Some of these conditions 
might properly be spoken of—as I have already 
ventured to speak of them—as stipulations : for they 
are the terms of an unwritten, yet real and solid, 
covenant—as ancient as the human family, and which 
is still, as the lawyers say, in viride observantid. 
The due succession of crops would forbid that 


| some one of the cereals should follow immediately 


| 


be those among | some other one of the cereals. We infer therefore 


that last year there must have been, whether we 


| remember it or not, mangel-wurzel, or tares, or 
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turnips, inasmuch as now there is wheat on these 
acres. This is a change of method in farming 
which, as the modern farmer has learned it, gives 
him more than an equivalent for the fallows of the 
bygone practice of husbandry. Fallows are still 
resorted to in a cycle of years; but not, as once 
they were, every year upon every field of corn- 
growing land. 

Harvest well finished and housed, even to the 
remainders of the beans, then the plough comes on 
to make preparation for the harvest of the next 
year. A goodly spectacle it is at the earliest day- 
light of a chill November morning, when a dozen 
well-fed horses—ridden by the men and the boys, 
sitting lady-fashion—are coming down the lane to 
accomplish their journée (not journey, as it has come 
to be pronounced). Two ploughings, and a cross 
ploughing perhaps, are the commencement of these 
careful preparations, and if manure has not already 
been carried on to the land, it is because the drill 
must be brought forward to insert, in careful 
measured lines—not the grain, but the stimulus of 
vegetative life—the guano.* Then comes the drill, 
with its charge of the precious grain ; which itself, 
perhaps, has had a preparative steeping. Close at 
the heels of the drili follows the harrow ; and along- 
side of both, comes hopping, the rook, accused of 
pilfering the wheat, when in fact it is the grub that 
he covets. I may here ask leave to insert a recollec- 
tion as to modern husbandry, to this effect, that each 
of those signal improvements which, at this time, 


are regarded as of vital importance, is of very recent 
date :—they all, I think, have come within the period 
which a septuagenarian may speak of with con- 
fidence ; or he may do so if in fact as a boy, in his 
roamings across the country, he used to give any 


heed to what was doing around him. Very recent 
is this use of artificial manures; and especially 
of guano. Quite recent is the practice of drilling 
this expeusive manure. In truth, the use of the 
drill at all is an improvement of late date; so it is 
that, in search of the picturesque action of the 
sower who, when he ‘‘ went forth to sow his field,” 
took his basket on his left arm, and timed the swing 
of the right arm to the rhythm of his step, we must, 
in quest of this archaic action, travel back thirty, 
forty, or fifty years. Recent also, as a system now 
almost universally accepted, is the rule which 
adopts the rotation of crops in place of the routine 
of fallows. This routine has, I presume, disap- 
peared from among the customary stipulations of 
leases ; the modern landlord having convinced him- 
self, at length, that a young farmer who has been 
well trained upon the modern system will do better 
for the land than an old tenant who persists in 
working it with fallows. But this is a digression, 
for which I ask indulgence. Let me then say this, 
in excuse for it :—Everybody knows that railways 





* The broad-casting of guano is practised upon meadow 
land, and by some farmers upon the arables; but a 
more exact husbandry effects a great saving of this costly 
dressing by means of the drill. 








are new things, but it is not everybody—in cities for 
instance—that knows, or, knowing it, thinks about 
it, that cheap bread—the four-pound loaf at sixpence 
or sevenpence, is due, not merely to Sir Robert 
Peel and to free trade in corn, but to those large 
agricultural improvements which have enabled the 
British grower, notwithstanding Free Trade, to hold 
his place in the markets of the world. 

Thus it is that, in looking back upon the lapse of 
seven agricultural decades, I may recall quite as 
many as seven marked improvements in the method, 
or in the machinery employed in the culture of wheat 
(not now to speak of other kinds of farm produce), 
What, then, have these improvements (such they 
are) done for the farmer, or the landlord, or for the 
consumer of wheaten bread? Much they have done 
to augment the yield of an acre of arable land ; and 
thus to increase the remunerative product of the 
harvest. But now let us note the fact, and consider 
well the inference. At the end of a seventy years’ 
series of these various improvements in methods of 
farming, it is true that wheat is still wheat, un- 
changed ; barley is barley, and oats, oats. To the 
cereals—and to these in a higher degree than to avy 
other staple of human food—there attaches A FIXED- 
NESS, or, as we might call it, a determinate resist- 
ance towards the tendency to slide into varieties, or 
to form mongrel substitutions or hybrids. Wheat 
is wheat—go back as far as you please—go back 
through centuries, or tens of centuries—this prin- 
cipal staple of human life, although it be itself a 
result of culture, continues the same in all time. 
The wheat of different latitudes differs as to the pro- 
portion it contains of starch, gluten, or mucilage. 
Thus the wheat of Italy, and that of England, 
differ in this respect; but this difference is the 
limit of its liability to variation: or we might 
include the gradual change from red to white, 
resulting from the change induced in a course of 
years, from autumn to spring in the time of sowing. 
The same degree of firedness does not attach to any 
other staple of food ; but it is curious to note the 
fact that, in passing from the most important to any 
of the less important articles of human food, we pass 
also into the sphere of those varieties that result 
from modes of culture, and from the use of artificial 
stimulants. How many are the sorts of potatoes, 
each of which has now its name in the potato 
market? How many are the sorts of apples ?—they 
are more than I know or could number ; and as to 
some of these varieties, there are kinds which were 
famous sixty years ago, but are now extinct ; for 
they have given place to recent favourites. Pass 
from the orchard to the flower-garden, and we then 
come into the region of an almost illimitable un- 
Jjixedness in form, size, colour, quality. Many 
flowers are now seldom seen which once were 
common, and several’ might be named which have 
come in, and have already enjoyed their day of 
favour, and have gone into oblivion: all this has 
happened within thirty or forty years! One might 
imagine that indulgent Nature had said to the 
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fruits—the apple, the pear, the plum, and all things 
of luxury—and as to these gay flowers, you may 
do as you please with them: follow your taste and 





your fancy. But you must let my cereals alone: 
| you must not attempt to experiment upon these.” 
| The field of wheat, above referred to, might be 
brought forward as an instance of the narrowness 
of those limits of variation, within which this 
“precious grain” may be made to differ from its 
canonical standard. J'his wheat, I find, has a 
name—it is called ‘‘the Manchester;” but he 
must be an experienced corn dealer, or a miller, 
who would detect it as a variation. lt is indeed 
| accounted “‘a coarse wheat,” and its recommenda- 
| tion is that it ‘‘fills the bushel.” When it comes 
into the hands of the miller, he will perhaps use it 
| for mixing with American wheat, which is much 
| harder in the grain, having been ripened and 
harvested under a hotter sun. 

We step back here from harvest-time to sowing 
| time; or else step forward to the next sowing upon 
| some land which this year is bearing clover, 
| turnips, peas, beans, or potatoes. Wheat sowing 
| finished—it has been a fine October—all is right 

thus far. Within a month from the time of sowing, 

the blade will have made its appearance ; and if 
| you stand a little way off from the field, so as to 
_ take in a sufficient surface, you will see that a flush 
| of verdure has spread itself over the dull brown of the 
| furrows. If December should be unduly warm and 
| moist, the young plant will be seen to have thriven 

















| more than will be for its good, and more than is 


|| safe in prospect of the winter, and therefore— 


| weather permitting, it must be rolled. We are 
| told that it is good for a man to bear the yoke 


|| in his youth: there is an analogous principle in 


| farming. It is good for wheat to be almost crushed 
| under the afflictive weight of very heavy rollers, 
| and to bear, also, the trample of eight broad hoofs, 
which might seem better fitted to the purpose of 
destruction than to that which the farmer intends. 
| So one might think ; but it is not so in fact, for the 
| heavier the roller, the better will it do its office : 
and if you ask where it is that the trampled-on 
plant will first show signs of recovery, the answer 
| is—the first blades will be seen at the bottom of 
those deep treads of the horse’s hoof which have 
| depressed it five or six inches beneath the general 
| level of the field. We may then take a caution to 
this effect—not to judge the great operations of 
Nature by the rule of our hasty suppositions. In 
| crossing over from the wheat to the beans or the 
peas, we meet another, and it is a curious inci- 
| dental illustration of the unconquerable persistence 
| of Nature in doing what she intends to do, not- 
| withstanding what might seem insurmountable 
obstacles. After beans or peas have been put in, 
_ a boy, as a sentinel, is usually put in charge of the 
| Precious deposit, for the purpose of defeating the 
| predatory designs of the rook, or of other birds: Now 
| the boy finds that there is some one snug corner of 


horticulturist, and to the florist, ‘‘As# to these | 





the field where a little shelter from the bleak winds 
of the season—March—may be obtained. It is to 
this place of shelter therefore that he resorts, day 
after day, from an early hour to sunset. This 
small plot he treads and he tramples with his 
heavy shoes, until it has become uniformly as hard 
almost as a baked brick. You would say, when 
the scaring time is over, that through such a 
solidified crust as this, nothing soft and tender, 
nothing vegetable, nothing Jess penetrative than the 
prongs of a field-fork could make its way—never- 
theless, it is to this same beaten surface that the 
experienced farmer looks for the earliest show of a 
vigorous plant to cover the field in its time. The 
pea—the bean—has actually found its way to sun- 
light—even through these walls of battered clods ; 
and sooner there, than upon the softer surface, will 
appear the tender twin leaves. 

A little time before Christmas, or it may be 
a little while after that merry season, the husband- 
man will come a-field to do all that he has to do, 
for the wheat crop (the principal wheat). As for 
the hoeing, at a later time, it is an incidental 
operation :—it is only a keeping in check the rival 
weed that might otherwise choke and impoverish 
the plant by drawing the soil. So far as the labour 
or the watchfulness of man may avail, the husband- 
map will be at liberty to ride his horses home, and 
there await the issue :—it will be a hopeful, and yet 
an anxious waiting time of five months. But how 
severe is the trial which this plant of wheat—these 
slender spikes—must pass through, even while they 
are still nothing more than green filaments—a very 
symbol of frailness. Little or no snow may have 
fallen in January : there has been perhaps no fleecy 
mantle to whelm itself over this tender growth ; 
yet a frost of unpitying severity sets in before the 
winter has passed. The cold may be of such inten- 
sity that in the shrubbery all but the hardiest 
shrubs have been killed. Magnolias, myrtles, 
laurels, laurustinus, have been smitten, never to 
recover. Nevertheless the wheat has lived through 
all this arctic rigour. It must not be affirmed in 
absolute terms, that the wheat crops sustain no 
injury in the course of an unusually severe winter : 
but of this prime support of human life it may be 
affirmed, as above, that it is the hardiest, or almost 
the hardiest, of all annual plants. Too much wet in 
spring is more perilous to wheat than any ordinary 
intensity of frost. It is to be noted—and I take 
leave to remind my city readers of the fact, that it is 
only the principal wheat that has to endure the trial 
of extreme cold. As to the spring-sown crops—the 
barley, the oats, they do not appear until winter 
has fairly blown over, 

I have said that when the roller—or let us in- 
clude the hoe also, have done their work, and while 
the plant of wheat is, as you might think, a thing of 
very small pretensions—then it is that, as the 
farmer retires—his part of the covenant duly com- 
pleted—then it is that the other party in this 
covenant advances to do His part, and He so 
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comes as if He were minded to do it alone. In 
act, the creative force is always, even from the 
earliest moment of the germination of the grain ; 
and at work, while so slender and frail a spike, as 
is the spike of wheat, has worked itseli—at the rate 
of an infinite slowness—through the rugged clods ; 
and so until daylight has been reached, and the 
heavens have smiled upon it. But now the 
Almighty takes the work in hand alone: it is an 
instance that has no exact parallel. Everywhere 
and always, upon the solid surface, and in the air, 
and in the ocean, does the Creator go on—silently— 
unfailingly—erring never—asking no advice—mind- 
ing uo criticism—desiring no spectators—waiting for 
no plaudits—the Creator is at work, giving to all 
creatures life and breath and all things. All this 
is true ; and more than we can imagine is true ; but 
the wheat harvest claims regard by special 
privilege; and the principal wheat comes into a 
foremost place in the marshalling of the vegetable 
orders. When we use the customary phrase, 
the vegetable kingdom, and speak of wheat as 
standing foremost therein, we are emboldened (in 
no irreverent mood) to borrow from their place in 
the Gospels the words—‘‘So is the kingdom of 
God as if a man should cast seed into the ground ; 
and (when he has done his part) should sleep and 
rise night and day, and the seed should spring 
and grow up he knoweth not how: for the earth 
bringeth forth fruit of herself: first the blade, then 
the ear, after that the full corn in the ear: but 
when the fruit is brought forth, immediately he 
putteth in the sickle because the harvest is come.” 
It is not so with other things :— 

I invite the reader, as if he were the companion 
of my daily walk, to turn from the wheat-field, 
already whitening as it is for harvest, to the hedge- 
rows that bound it on every side. Rich with beauty 
of colour and of form, and rich in perfumes, is this 
bank of wild flowers; the meditative countryman, 
with his rustic habits, and with his relish of things 
that are uncostly, is not ashamed to acknowledge 
that a June ‘‘ Flower-show” in the nearest hedge 
affords him quite as much gratification as he has 
ever forced himself to receive from the gorgeous set- 
out in stove-heated saloons, with their stifling tem- 
perature of one hundred degrees: while out of 
doors he enjoys the invigorating breeze, and our 
English summer-heat of seventy-eight degrees. 
Then, within the distance of a few paces, I find 
such things as these : first, that unmatched beauty 
the dog-rose—a sample as it is of elegance in form, 
and of harmony in colour. There also is the wild 
guelder rose, and the woodbine or honeysuckle. 
There, also, is the scarlet pimpernel, and the garish 
poppy, and the St. John’s wort ; there is the corn- 
cockle, and the blue-bottle, and the pink con- 
volvulus, and the wild geranium, and the wild 
clematis. The names of the wild flowers that 
might claim a place in such a list would fill pages. 
But how do these things concern us in this place? 
It is thus : — 








Here, upon this sunny bank—upon this hedge- 
row, these wild beauties of May and June have 
come forth in their holiday trim, so that one might 
say they appeared every day in their Sunday dress— 
year after year, so far as I know, since the Creation, 
or since the Deluge, they have come—unsown, 
uncultured, uninvited; uncared for, they have 
made their appearance, spite of the unkindly 
frowns of the farmer, from father to son, for a 
hundred generations: no winter in all that time has 
been severe enough to kill them; no drought has 
lasted long enough to burn them up; no fowls of the 
heavens have waged exterminating war upon them. 
Let us think only of that thorny trail of the dog- 
rose, which so well maintains the reputation of the 
family: it is likely that the predecessors of this 
dog-rose graced the same spot in the times of the 
Heptarchy. What we are looking at here, in this 
hedge-row, with a hundred other species, is demon- 
strative of the persistent spontaneous vitality of 
these many species. The Almighty Creator cares 
for them, and that is enough. And so it is as to 
many species of esculent fruits, and of roots: path- 
less wildernesses, and impenetrable jungles have 
been laden through many thousands of years with 
luscious and nutritious fruits, which fall yearly to 
the earth, or which none but baboons or monkeys 
ever gather. 

It is not so as to this Principal Wheat, now waving 
in our view! This wheat harvest has been more 
seriously regarded. It has not been left to chance 
in any sense. If-it were left to chance, even for 
only three, four, five years, there would be an end 
of the wheat plant; and so of every one of the 
family. To ensure the perpetuation of the cereals, 
human agency is indispensable, and it has been 
stipulated for accordingly. 

The hand and the skill of man have done their 
office for this—the chosen among all plants, 
during the five months of its infancy. Thence 
onward, avother five months, the Power that is 
wonderful in working, and excellent in act, carries 
it forward until the day when the vegetative life 
has reached its full term. The vital sap, no longer 
supplied from the root, fails in the stalk, and leaf, 
and ear: the sap is already exhaling under the 
fervour of the sun: the ear goldens; while the leaf 
and the straw become pallid. At once this deepen- 
ing glow of the ear, and this pallor of the plant, 
give evidence that the gift of God is at length ready 
for the hand of man. The labourer comes on at 
this call, and he ‘‘ putteth in the sickle,” ‘* because 
the harvest is come.” 

This instance of the cereals has not a parallel in 
the range of the vegetable orders, in so far as any of 
them stand related to the well-being of the human 
family. The agriculturist, and the horticulturist, 
and the florist, have to do with many species, and 
the varieties of species, which, as related to the 
wants, or the tastes of man, are dependent upon 
culture and skill. But it is more or less true, m 
all these instances, which might be adduced as 
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local, or partial in its office, or its sphere. Not so 
| with the cereals. They are everywhere the con- 
| ditions of civilisation, up to a certain degree; and 
| this is true, especially of the principal kinds : it is 
| true, in descending degrees only, of barley, and of 
| oats, and of maize, and of rice. If a scale of 
| degrees of civilisation were to be made out, in so 
| far as the condition of nations is indicated by the 
| kind of food upon which chiefly the people subsist, 
|| then it will appear that the ordinary use of wheaten 
| bread, and especially of leavened and baked bread, 
|| is, by itself, a note of advancement which connotes 
|| many other things,—as to the arts of life, and as to 
| refinement of manners, and to civil organisation, 
|| 
| 











and as to the security of property, and settled 
|| government. 
|| To begin at the bottom of the scale, the ichthy- 

ophagus, who is also the eater of grubs, of reptiles, 
| and of carrion, is a being most wretched. Next 
! above this degraded biped is the wild man of the 
| woods, a wanderer always, precariously existing by 
|| help of his bow and flint-headed javelin, his snares 
| and his pitfalls; and often starving. A grade above 
| this wild hunter, yet still in every sense below the 
| wheat-growing level of civilisation, is the nomad, 
| who drives before him (or leads) his herds and his 
| flocks, upon the milk of which chiefly he subsists, 
|| and upon their flesh in part—such is the Scythian, 
|| and the Tartar: he scorns husbandry, he loves war, 
|| he is fierce, intractable, nevertheless in a sense 
\ humanised, and reclaimable. It is the man who 
|| comes forward with the hoe and the spade, and the 
| plough, that leads the van of civilisation: it is he who 
| knows how to subsist through a ten or eleven months 
of the year, awaiting the produce of his labours in 
the field, according to the word, “he hath long 
patience,” while the grain germinates, and grows, 
and ripens :—it is at this point that human progress 
takes its start. It is here that invention and industry 
create the vast interval that separates nations with 
mind and a history, from tribes that have neither. 
Below this level, man is the least happy of the 
mammals: on this level, and anywhere above it, 
nations leave memorials of their doings. On this 
level, the man, the family, will possess a home, a 
fixed habitation : it is here that he learns to labour 
from day to day; and having acquired the love of 
labour, and its habits, he contrives and he executes 
many things, conducing to his safety, and his 
comfort, and his enjoyment of leisure. It is on the 
wheat level, and scarcely below it, that men are 








nie 

apparently parallel, the species, or the variety, is 
subsidiary only to his welfare ; or it is, at the most, | 
an article of luxury, or an object of taste; or it is | 





recognised as those who are cognizant of obligations, 
and are amenable to law, and are capable of endless 
advancements. It is on the wheat level, it is 
among the eaters of bread, that God, the Creator 
and Father, looks for those from whom He may 
receive worship, and to whom immortality may be 
promised, and a written Revelation may be granted. 

On the first page of this paper I ought perhaps 
to have asked the reader’s permission to take him 
with me in a walk on a path so much beaten as is 
this path, through a field of wheat. What can 
anybody have to say upon a subject so worn as 
this? I have not believed it to be quite worn 
threadbare; and therefore I have ventured upon 
it: moreover I have a purpose which has reference 
to this present time. Is it not true that the course 
of thought, now these seven or ten years past, has 
had this sort of under-meaning, or whispered in- 
tention : sometimes indeed the meaning is avowed. 
Some have been saying, and they are the possessors 
of great names in science, they have been saying to 
the Creator—‘‘ Stand off from our path—trouble us 
not: if after we have completed a laborious scrutiny 
of the material world—far and near, there shall 
appear to be a small residuum of worship, or a cold 
acknowledgment due to the Creator ; if so, we shall 
be ready to discharge any such obligation.” 

Many among us—many who would gladly escape 
from this death of the soul, have been chilled by 
it, they have been abashed by it, they have dwelt 
too near to it for their own health, intellectual ox 
spiritual. Such persons feel languidly: they draw 
a half breath when the power, wisdom, and good- 
ness of God—I mean the God of the Bible—are 
spoken of; it is with a faltering speech that they 
themselves hold customary discourse on subjects of 
this order. Conventionally, they are Theists and 
believers; in tone and inner habit of mind they 
are Atheists. One might easily suppose such per- 
sons (not seldom met with in society) to be 
‘*out-patients” of the hospital established for the 
cure of “superstition, fanaticism, enthusiasm, and 
bibliolatry.” Almost cured such persons seem to be. 

There will be a reaction from this Atheistic faint- 
ness. The right-minded reader may, if he pleases, 
anticipate this reaction in his own case. Let him 
be assured that there can be no middle way, there 
can be no compromising path, on this field of 
thought. We must make up our minds to it. We 
must either be willing and ready to see God in every- 
thing, or we shall come to see Him in nothing. An 
inch away from light—there awaits us utter dark- 
ness. Theology may have its degrees of illumina- 
tions. The knowledge of God has no twilight. 
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EAGER they watched the dawn, 
Those Jewish women fair and true, 
Veiled to go forth while yet the dew 
Lay thick on tree and lawn. 


Heavy the hours had sped 
Since that wild deed of sin was done 
Which blotted out the shuddering sun, 
And waked the saints long dead. 


And they had watched and wept 
With shut doors, seated side by side, 
While in the solemn Pascal-tide 

Its feast the city kept. 


Two nights the moon had shone 
In fullest radiance silver bright, 
Flooded the garden tomb with light, 
Slept on the sealéd stone. 


That stone their lips had kissed 
When in despair they turned away, 
And hope and faith died down and lay 
Beside the cold dead Christ. 


| 
| 





AT THE SEPULCHRE. 


And now the Feast was o’er, 
Prepared the spikenard, ointment rare 
And spices, all to honour fair 

Him they should see no more. 


They linger ere they go, 
And turn again their loving eyes 
To where the Virgin mother lies 
Sleeping for very woe.* 


Vain love that could not save! 
More light perchance to her was given, 
Her spirit dwelt with His in heaven, 
They sought Him in the grave. 


All lost, save Love alone! 

Their gifts are for the silent dead, 

Not wreaths to crown His kingly head 
On Judah’s ransomed throne. 


Love more than spices sweet ! 
They won their rich reward,— 
Saw empty tomb and angel guard, 
And clasped the Saviour’s feet. 
E. M. MURRAY. 





PROBABLY the most remarkable measure taken 
two years ago amongst our neighbours beyond the 
Channel in reference to our Great Exhibition, was 
the formation of a Working Men’s Commission, 
entrusted with the task of procuring the election 
of working men as delegates from the various trades 
of Paris, and afterwards of Lyons, who were charged 
with the duty of visiting our Exhibition and re- 
porting their conclusions. The elections took place, 
nominally, by universal suffrage in the trades repre- 
sented, the votes being collected from the different 
workshops. Those who know how electoral ma- 
chinery is worked in France will be disposed to 
believe that it was not the working men most 
unfriendly to the Second Empire who were called 
apon to vote, still less elected as delegates, and will 
not therefore be surprised at certain expressions of 
confidence on the part of the latter in the imperial 
régime, which probably hardly express the general 
feelings of Parisian or Lyonnese working men, as 
they have been manifested of late by their political 
votes. Still, the various delegacies certainly con- 
tained a few men known by their independent 
character, and evidently many who were well 
worthy of the trust reposed in them. 

For, the result of the Parisian delegates’ labours 
is now in course of publication, in a series of post 
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octavo pamphlets, to be hereafter collected in a 
volume ; whilst the volume of the Lyonnese dele- 
gates’ reports (octavo, pp. 218) is already before the 
public: of which works I believe I may safely say 
that they are the first of the kind which the world 
will ever have seen. Never surely till this latter 
half of the nineteenth century has it been known 
that a collection of reports has been penned and || 
published by actual working men, on the state of 
their particular trades, as shown forth in an Inter- 
national Exhibition; never yet has a set of workers 
come forward in a body before the public as critics 
of the work on which they are respectively em- 
ployed.+ And I must say—knowing somewhat of 
the English working man’s literature—well aware 
how grossly underrated are too often his capacity 
and his acquirements—that whilst in some trades I 
know that English working-men delegates might 








* The Virgin mother did not accompany the women 
to the sepulchre. 

+ Let me not be misunderstood. The novel and re- 
markable feature of the French reports is their collective 
character. In individual cases, the same thing has been 
done by English working men in their trade periodicals 
—a too little known branch of contemporary literature. 
Thus the “ Bookbinders’ Trade Circular’”’ contained @ 
series of articles on the bookbinding of the Great Exhi- 
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easily be picked out capable of producing reports 
equal and even superior to the best of these French 
ones, I fear greatly that it would not be possible 
for us to choose out, in so many various trades, an 
equivalent number of men possessed of as much 
thought, judgment, and powers of expression as the 
bulk of the French ouvriers whose names are signed 
to the reports. A subscription to cover expenses, 
it would seem, has been organised in every trade, 
whilst the Paris reports at least are sold separately 
at a low figure, so that the whole represents a 
genuine working men’s movement. At the same 
time, it need hardly be said that the trades repre- 
sented comprise but a fraction of the vast field of 
industry. 

The published reports of the Paris delegates com- 
prise those of the tanners, curriers, and morocco 
workers ; the lithographic and copperplate printers ; 
the coachmakers; shoemakers; engineers; skin- 
dressers and glovers; workers in combs; white- 
smiths ; cabinet-makers; collar-makers; saddlers 
and harness-makers; tailors and hatters; shawl- 
designers and weavers, and weavers in fancy goods ; 
brass-founders; letterpress printers ; paper-stainers, 
coloured and fancy paper-makers, avd wood en- 
gravers for stufis and paper-hangings ; workers in 
bronze. 

The collective report from Lyons embraces the 
trades of the calenderer, scale-maker, goldsmith 
and jeweller, bronze-worker, coachmaker, hatter, 
coppersmith, shoemaker, skin-dresser, tanner, cur- 
rier, &c., designer for manufactured goods, gilder 
on wood, cabinet-maker and wood-carver, white- 
smith, zinc-worker, lamp-maker, engraver on flat 
boards, stuff-printer, lithographer and copperplate 
engraver, engineer and tool-maker, locksmith, 
carpet-maker, dyer, weaver, weaver in metal, tulle- 
maker, letterpress printer, as well as a report from 
the great technological school of La Martiniére. 

The reports are of course very various in merit, 
as they are in length. As a general rule, perhaps, 
it may be said that those of the Lyons workmen 
are more careful and practical, as well as more 
guarded in expression; those of the Paris ones 
more intelligent, suggestive, and free-spoken. The 
preface to the Lyons report indeed expressly says 
that the Commission advised certain delegates to 
keep a ‘prudent silence,” lest they should lose 
their employment, and intimates that some of 
themselves have suffered for having joined the 
Commission. 

One is glad to find that the delegates were well re- 
ceived amongst ourselves, ‘‘ by all classes of English- 
men,” says the preface to the Lyons report. ‘‘ No 
one could imagine,” it continues, ‘‘ what amenity 
they showed towards us, how obliging they proved 
themselves, or the earnest pains lavished by the 
workers on their French brethren.... If any of 
them visit our country, we trust their reception 
may be proportionate to that which they bestowed 
on us.” Several of the Paris reports bear witness 





to the same effect. The bronze workers, for 
v—49 
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instance, whose tone is not generally compli- 
mentary to us, speak of having been received 
“‘with perfect urbanity and goodwill” at our 
public and private establishments. 

The form of the reports varies like their merits, 
but the more complete reports (e. g., that of the 
Paris lithographic printers) are generally composed 
as follows :—Ist, a brief history of the trade ; 2nd, 
observations on the Exhibition; 3rd, observations 
derived from visits to workshops; 4th, wishes of 
the trade. In the historical sketches of the dif- 
ferent trades, though they seldom stretch beyond 
the experience of the writers, or of the generation 
before them, there are generally (amidst a few 
mistakes here and there) valuable facts to be 
gleaned. The best of them is perhaps that of the 
Lyons letterpress printers, who give an excellent 
summary of the history of Lyonnese printing in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Some writers 
are quite antiquarian in their lore. The Paris 
comb-makers speak of Thermopyle. The Paris 
glovers go back to Homer, but being apparently 
weak in their biblical knowledge, refer to ‘‘ Holy 
Scripture” as informing us that ‘‘St. Anne” (i. ¢., 
the apocryphal mother of the Virgin) ‘knitted 
gloves.” They contribute, on the other hand, a 
regular treatise on glove-making, which is no doubt 
valuable in a practical point of view. 

The observations on English industrial pro- 
ficiency, as founded on the evidence of the Exhibi- 
tion itself or of visits to workshops, must of course 
be taken with some allowances. On the first head, 
the reporters themselves complain generally that 
they were not able to get glass cases opened and to 
handle exhibited goods. They observe in many 
instances that the French department did not 
supply a sufficient picture of French industry,— 
we know that the same observation applies, though 
in a less degree, to our own. On the second head, 
again, we find that some of them could not obtain 
admission to workshops and factories ; that, except 
the engineers, the visits of all were confined to one 
or two London establishments; which of course 
excluded them from the due appreciation of a vast 
number of trades, the principal seats of which are 
provincial. Having made these allowances, we 
should nevertheless seriously weigh the conclusion 
which results from almost all the reports taken as a 
whole, viz., that French work is superior, or at 
least equal, in point of skill and especially of taste, 
to English. National vanity, and the natural pre- 
judice in favour of those canons of skill and taste 
which prevail in one’s own country, may of course 
have some share in the conclusion. But its uni- 
versality, in reports like these, meant for no 
foreigner’s eye, destined only to a limited class- 
publicity, affords strong warrant that it is at least 
sincere. And indeed it is probably true that the 
first-rate French werkman in almost any branch of 
trade is more of an artist than he would be in any 
other nation, and capable therefore of turning out 
euperior work to our best. But it is remarkable 
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that, wherever partial superiority is recognised, it is 
almost always in favour of our own country; and 
that, where we are declared to be inferior, we 
occupy nearly invariably the next place to France. 
And in almost every department it is admitted that 
we are making great strides, and are likely to take 
the first place, unless hindered by fresh progress on 
the part of France. 

English superiority is admitted in some instances. 
In the engineering department, for example; not 
very willingly by the Paris engineers, though they 
allow that ‘“‘Great Britain takes the first place in 
metallurgy” (though inferior to Prussia in cast steel), 
and that “the French have much to do to equal 
the English as respects mechanical industry ;” very 
handsomely, on the other hand, by their Lyonnese 
brethren: ‘‘What has struck us,” they say, ‘‘in 
visiting the productions of all nations, is the incon- 
testable beauty, the superiority, at the very first 
sight, of English machinery, whether as respects the 
moulding of cast iron, the quality of the work, or 
the putting together. We thought at first that 
this beautiful execution was special to exhibited 
works, but by visiting workshops we had proof 
that it was general.” (The Paris engineers make 
the same observation.) ‘* We can only address one 
reproach to English work, that of being wanting in 
the taste which characterises our own; but it is 
easy to reply to us that what seems beautiful to 
one people does not suit another.” In an opposite 
corner, as it were, of the field of industry, the 
gilding trade again is one in which English 
superiority is fully admitted. ‘‘Italy, Germany, 
and France,” says the Lyons gilder on wood, 
‘have exhibited remarkable specimens of gilding, 
but the superiority belongs to England. The 
English articles are of surprising beauty; the 
burnish of gold has a metallic tone which is seen 
nowhere, ... Paris articles come on the second 
line.” ‘English gilding of different kinds,” says 
the Lyons: jeweller in mock articles, “is in all 
respects very superior to French gilding.” So his 
other jeweller colleagues (in real articles) speak of 
England’s ‘incontestable superiority for the colour 
of unpolished gold,” of the ‘vivid and beautiful 
lustre ” which makes her jewels remarkable. 

Another trade in which we have won a superior- 
ity, which is all the more creditable to us from the 
trade itself being one of recent growth and actually 
imported from France—is the silk hat manufacture. 
The fact is fully admitted by delegates both from the 
Paris and Lyons trades. The former are “‘surprized” 
at finding themselves now inferior, and attribute 
the circumstance chiefly to the greater excellence of 
the body of the English hat, Nevertheless, say they, 
‘*if we have allowed ourselves to be surpassed in 
the manufacture properly so called, it must be 
admitted that the English are yet far from us in 
what relates to the elegance and variety of silken 
head-gear. Some years ago, English hat-making 
supplied but one kind of turn for the brim ; now it 
produces two; whilst in France, thanks to the 





always wakeful taste of workers and consumers, we 
make them for all ages, all social positions, and we 
harmonise all costumes and fashions through the 
head-dress.”—(A delicious piece of French phrase- 
making. ) 

It is satisfactory, after the long sustained dis- 
cussion on the effect of the abolition of the paper 
duties, to find that the Paris delegate for celoured 
and fancy papers, whilst assigning the first rank to 
the German, the second to the Belgian, allows us 
the third, admitting his own countrymen’s in- 
feriority. English papers of this description, he 
says, are ‘‘ generally fine, though less remarkable” 
than those of the two other nations above-mentioned. 

The coachmaking trade is one in which our 
French friends do not venture to claim more than 
the honours of a drawn battle. The Lyons dele- 
gates from the different branches of the trade, 
whose reports seem very careful and complete, are 
‘* obliged to admit that, if our trade has in France 
the advantage in some respects, the English are in 
many cases superior to us,” though they attribute 
the fact mainly to the better quality and greater 
cheapness of our materials. The same conclusion 
is expressed in more ambitious language by their 
Paris brethren, when they say that the French 
and English coachmaking trades ‘‘ are two wrestlers 
struggling without being able to cast each other, 
making victory to lean now on one side, now on 
the other.” English coachmakers, we are told, 
‘*produce more innovations in private coach- 
making,” but French coachmaking for public pur- 
poses, as omnibuses, &c., is superior (which is 
certainly the fact). ‘‘In general, the English taste 
is for strength, convenience, security, and it easily 
sacrifices that which is small, light, and graceful, 
for what is convenient to the consumer and for 
driving purposes.” To which observation we 
islanders may heartily say Amen, and not grudge 
our neighbours whatever satisfaction they may 
have in saying, on the other side, that ‘‘for taste, 
shape, and lightness, French coachmaking equals, if 
it do not surpass English ;” and that ‘‘ with us (i.e. 
the French) the construction and putting together 
of carriages are better combined and better 
reasoned.” The Lyons coachsmith indeed seems 
to admit English superiority in solidity and elegance 
of work; the coach-saddler and harness-maker 
admit it in leathers. The Paris saddler says that 
France alone ‘“‘worthily competes” with England 
—in saddlery of course—and “‘ yields on no point.” 

In shoemaking, our French friends are com- 
pelled to admit that we have in many respects 
caught them up. The Paris delegates say: ‘‘The 
exhibition of English shoemaking is superior to ours 
in the quantity of well-made articles.” Whilst 
claiming still an ‘‘incontestable superiority” in the 
women’s department for articles in silk, they say 
that in the men’s the English cut is superior, “and 
generally their work offers a greater guarantee of 
solidity . . . they show themselves more truly 
shoemakers than we are.” But they go into 
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absolute raptures in respect of their own choice 
products: ‘‘ What grace, what lightness in our half- 
boots with wooden heels!” &c. The Lyons dele- 
gate, not to be outdone in fine writing, but less 
courteous to a rival, delivers his judgment as 
follows : 

‘* All English articles of our art (sic), for men or 
for women, are heavy. I admit however that the 
workmen of Great Britain are artists, but they have 
recourse to means which we do not employ. Look- 
ing at their ‘productions—if we give our imagina- 
tions the rein ever so little,—we think. involuntarily 
of an old coquette in the act of rougeing.” (O ye 
gods and little fishes! what imagination but a 
Frenchman’s would ever have dreamt of such a 
thing before a pair of boots ?) 

Tulle and lace-making is another trade in which 
victory is admitted to be very evenly balanced. On 
the whole, say our French friends, the exhibition 
of French tulle and lace is ‘‘as satisfactory” as the 
English. For chain tulle, they say, ‘‘ we have little 
or nothing to fear.” For bobbin tulle they admit 
the case to be otherwise. English articles, says 
the Lyons delegate in this branch, are ‘‘superior 
to French in regularity of tissue and in solidity, 
owing to better material appliances. Moreover, 
English industry produces more, sells cheaper, and 
is centralised. But, on the other side, French articles 
have all the advantages of superior design, and 
incomparable variety, and shine by the fineness of 
the tissue, and the greater number of fine qualities.” 
In silk indeed ‘‘the English. . . have made them- 
selves a speciality of articles against which we shall 
not be able to struggle, but France will always have 
the monopoly of the beautiful,” &. As to cotton, 
however, the writer fears that Lille, Douai, &c., 
‘will not for a long time recover” from the effects 
of the treaty of commerce, unless their machinery 
be improved so as to work as quick as in England. 
Perhaps we may fairly say that at bottom there is 
here a confession of defeat. 

Much to the same effect is the report of the 
Lyons locksmith and ironmonger, who, though 
they admit that the exhibited French articles in 
their trade are inferior to foreign in finish, conclude 
that French ‘locksmiths’ and ironmongers’ work 
can compete with all foreign made articles, although 
England constructs more boldly grand works, such 
as iron bridges, and ironwork for buildings.” But 
in the Paris report on the bronze and other allied 
trades, it is admitted that ‘‘ locksmiths’ work on a 
large scale, in iron and copper, strong boxes, copper 
work for buildings, &c., are treated in England with 
acare and neatness which... similar works with us 
seldom receive;” that English ‘superiority of 
execution in tap-work, either for gas or steam- 
engines, has fixed the attention” of the turners, 
who ‘‘are of opinion that for the beauty of the 
alloy, the purity of cast iron, for turning, polish, 
| Beatness, all is of a finish which we do not equal.” 
French excel, indeed, in aluminium work, in which 














only two English houses exhibit articles capable of 
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bearing the comparison, but these are made by 
French workmen. 

A qualified superiority on certain points is con- 
ceded to us by both the Paris and Lyons letter. 
press printers (both of whose reports, as might be 
expected, are among the best of the two collections). 
‘Three nations,”’ say the Paris men, ‘‘ dispute the 
precedency among themselves—England, with her 
uniform types, her careful printing even in the most 
ordinary kinds of work, and particularly in news- 
papers,—France, which, by the side of splendid and 
matchless works exclusively within the domain of 
art, seems to disdain too much the careful getting 
up of ordinary work,—Prussia, ‘finally, which... 
has exhibited works capable of bearing a comparison 
with the finest productions.” 

The Lyons men come at bottom to similar 
practical conclusions, though they put them in a 
different shape. They assign, from an artistic 
point of view, ‘‘a seal of incontestable superiority 
to the imprints of Berlin and Leipsic;” place 
France in the second rank; declare that the 
English ‘‘have not yet acquired that taste which 
begins to desert us.” But they admit that ‘‘ they 
are our masters already in respect of regularity of 
printing,” and employ superior materials; ‘our 
journals do not bear a comparison with those of 
London.” Indeed, they go so far as to say that, | 
were they more go-ahead, there is ‘‘ no doubt’ that 
the English printers would surpass the French. 

Much to the same effect are the reports of the 
lithographic printers (Paris and Lyons), though the 
Lyons men write rather less favourably of English 
work. ‘‘Germany, England, and France,” say their 
Parisian colleagues, “‘enter the lists in the first 
rank.” Certain English houses ‘‘offer in their 
exhibition fac-similes of water-colours of a truth 
and luxury (sic) of execution of which we had no 
idea ;” English paper is better; and we excel in 
autographic printing. On the other hand, ‘‘the 
French exhibition is beyond doubt the most varied ; 

. in producing many effects with three or four 
impressions, we have a real superiority over 
Germans and English.” The Lyons men, on the 
other hand, assign the palm of chromolithography, 
for brilliancy of tints, to Germany, and only admit 
that in London lithographic printing in black for 
the pencil is “‘ justly equivalent” to French, our 
commercial lithography being inferior ; and declare 
that France ‘“ shines by her beautiful compositions, 
the arrangement of groups, and finally by the finish 
and elegance of her captivating ornamentation.” 
Their next-door neighbours, the steel and copper- 
plate printers, go still further. Whilst declaring 
that ‘‘ French printing is more in accordance with 
the taste and artistic fecling which should be 
inherent in our profession,” they are ‘‘ obliged to 
admit” the ‘‘ great inferiority” of France in respect 
of mechanical appliances. English paper is better 
appropriated te the purposes of their trade, and 
much better manufactured ; the metal plates have 
an ‘incontestable superiority, as well in quality of 
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material as in point of planing and polish.” A 
drawn battle again is probably to be inferred from 
the report of the Lyons delegates for machinery and 
tools-used in the silk manufacture, where they say 
that France ‘‘has not yet allowed herself to be 
generally surpassed, and has, in certain articles, 
retained her supremacy.” 

We now come to a group of trades in which, 
though superiority is claimed on the whole for 
France, it is admitted that she is hard pressed 
by England. The careful reports of the Lyons 
jewellers speak of France and England as being 
the two greatest centres of their trade, Germany 
being far inferior to England. The productions of 
Paris are stated to be ‘‘ generally superior to those of 
other nations by the taste, ingenuity, and high 
elegance which preside over their execution.” 
Still—besides her superiority in gilding, which I 
have before dwelt on—England is admitted to carry 
away the palm from all other nations in the 
richness of her articles; and one of the reporters 
frankly expresses himself as follows: ‘‘ Our country 
possesses a slight superiority in jewelry, notwith- 
standing the great number of Parisian and Lyonnese 
artist-workmen who go and pass the fine season at 
London, or even fix themselves there; but this 
superiority will only be temporary if the desertion 
continue.’”’ The same writer—one of the few who 
have resided in London—dwells on the advantages 
of our practice of assigning particular articles to 
particular men for manufacture, one, for instance, 
doing brooches only, another bracelets, another 
rings, so that ‘“‘articles are faster made, and better 
executed.” 

In the various trades connected with leather, 
England is also treading closely on the heels of 
| France, and the closer, it would seem, in proportion 
| to the degree of labour bestowed upon the article. 
| Thus all agree in stating that France uses better 
skins. The Paris skin-dressers do not ‘‘ yet fear 
foreign competition,” and would ‘“‘defy” it for a 
long time yet, if only the emigration of French work- 
ing skin-dressers could cease. The Lyons delegate, 
whilst proclaiming the ‘‘ incontestable superiority ” 
of French goods, admits that England, Germany, 
and other nations have exbibited ‘‘ magnificent ” 
articles, rivalling French in finish, and only inferior 
in the quality of the skins employed; that in 
moroccos Germany rivals France ‘‘with advantage,” 
England with her being far ahead of all other foreign 
nations. The Paris tanners, curriers and morocco- 
dressers consider France ‘‘on the whole superior in 
the preparation of leathers and skins to her rivals, 
England, Germany, and Switzerland,” although 
they may excel her on certain points; but declare 
that ‘‘we must not go to sleep, for we might be 
reached, if not passed by England, who is on the 
look-out for good methods of work, and is launching 
herself, with her well known intrepidity, and with- 
out looking to price, on the way of progress.” 
Indeed, they say that England is perhaps inferior 
only through an excessive use of machinery instead of 


the work of the human hand. The report of the Lyons 
tanners is precisely to the same effect. The Lyons 
currier says that ‘‘one cannot tire of examining the 
beautiful collections of English varnished capotes,” 
and only claim for France and Germany that they 
‘* rival England in this department.” In saddlery, he 
says that the English articles are ‘‘ superb ;” that in 
pig-skins we have an ‘‘incontestable superiority ;” 
but, he concludes that on the whole ‘‘ French 
articles are generally better and more beautiful than 
those of other nations,” though beaten in cheapness 
by Germany. The Paris harness-maker similarly 
says that ‘‘the English trade, as respects materials, 
should excite our emulation, and our researches for 
the improvement of tanved leathers ;” but declares 
that our work is ‘‘less perfect than in France,” 
which ‘‘ has no need to fear competition, either for 
the export trade or for the army.” The Paris collar- 
maker considers that if French houses had exhibited 
they would have had an easy victory, but admits 
that English articles are ‘‘ generally well made,” 
and ‘‘ leave very little to be desired.” The Paris 
glovers assert French superiority, but admit that 
‘within the last ten years, English glove-making 
has made noteworthy progress. Every means has 
indeed been employed to reach it,—materials of 
superior quality, all of French origin, an incontest- 
able solidity and perfection of sewing, and more still, 
the daily contact of French workmen.” Except Eng- 
land and Belgium indeed, all other nations ‘‘ have 
much to do to reach the height of French glove- 
making’’(!) But they fear that French superiority 
will depart under the effects of a system of division 
of labour which has been introduced of late years, 
and which they consider destructive of real skill 
in their trade, although they do not complain of 
machine-cutting for gloves, if first-rate men be 
employed. 

The cabinet-makers, both of Paris and Lyons, are 
seriously afraid for the future. Both declare that 
England has taken of late ‘‘a gigantic stride.” 
‘* What strikes the eye of the connoisseur,” says 
the Lyons delegate, ‘‘is the progress made by 
England. ... France and Italy have exhibited this 
year still the finest productions in cabinet-making 
and carving.... England threatens us; she will 
soon equal us, even if, by the energy of her will, 
she do not surpass us.” Here also complaint is 
made of the emigration of French workmen. —Their 
friends the upholsterers are likewise beginning to 
feel anxious. The Lyons delegate (seemingly 4 
very sensible man) observes that in all countries 
taste is becoming purer, and does ‘‘ not know if we 
shall long retain the first rank.” Foreign nations, 
he remarks, make an especial study of comfort in 
their furniture, whilst ‘‘too often in France the 
follies of fashion serve as guides in productions 
which have no other merit than fancy, without any 
account being taken of convenience. The English 
in particular do not attach themselves, like us, exclu- 
sively to grace and variety.” He sums up his con- 
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Italian upholsterers show a good taste which is 
daily growing, and manifest a happy aptitude for 
uniting elegance with comfort ;” whilst the French 
have ‘‘an absolute superiority for the choice of 
stuffs, the disposition of colours, the arrangement 
of designs, the finishing of the inside of furniture, 
and for art properly so called,” but unfortunately 
“do not take sufficient account of comfort.” The 
delegate of the Lyons dyers writes much to the same 
effect. ‘*The French dyeing trade, at Lyons espe- 
cially, has retained till now its superiority over its 
foreign rivals.” Nevertheless, “‘it is yet more true 
that the foreign dyeing trade has made immense 
progress in the last few years.” The distance 
which separates France from her rivals ‘‘goes on 
diminishing from day to day, and we must acce- 
lerate our march on the way of progress, under pain 
of seeing ourselves passed by.” And, except some 
Prussian blacks and Swiss ribbons, it is only 
English articles which he singles out among those 
foreign to France as superior. The Lyons calen- 

derer too, whilst claiming a ‘‘ marked superiority” 
| for France in general calendering, admits practically 
a drawn battle in silks, where some English articles, 
especially satins, are equal, and moirés antiques 
superior to French, and is obliged to ‘‘confess our 
inferiority as respects woollens and cottons,” where 
\ the English glazing is ‘‘ magnificent.” 

The delegate of the Lyons mercers and fringe- 
| makers is more confident. France, he says, ‘need 
|| not fear competition whilst materials are at the 
|| same cost price as in England,” since her workmen 
|| are “superior in artistic feeling,” though not ‘‘more 
| complete (sic) than the English in point of execution 
|| and adroitness.” Still, ‘‘the English have extra- 
|| ordinarily improved in the fabrication of ribbons 
| and gilt articles, either through successive ameliora- 
|| tions in manufacture, or through the raising of their 
|| taste.” 
|  Bronzes form again a department in which a keen 

competition is kept up. It is proclaimed indeed 

by the Lyons delegate that England is ‘‘very far 
|| from equalling France, particularly in respect of 
|| art bronzes ;” that French productions are of a 
|| “dazzling superiority ;” that ‘‘ France has nothing 
| to envy other powers for, either as respects art or 
| the means of execution ;” whilst his Paris colleagues 

(whose report is very interesting, though, as ob- 
| served before, not genial in tone) say that “the 
|| progress of English [metal] carving has been ex- 
|| aggerated.” But the reason assigned is, that the 
|| best French carvers (Vechte and others) are tempted 
|| over to England, and that articles are given out for 
|| English ‘‘ of which the great difficulties have been 
|| conquered in Paris, or by men come from thence 
for that purpose ;” whilst in one case it is asserted 
that a delegate saw his own work, done and sold at 
Paris, exhibited among English articles. However, 
apart from French emigration, it is clear that they 
are not without apprehensions for the future. 
“Till now, French [metal] carving was in no danger 
of foreign competition, either as respects cost of 














production or perfection of labour..... On the 
other hand, the English have a perseverance which 
often fails us, and it might be that at a given 
moment, with the great sacrifices they know how 
to make, we should find opposite us a very serious 
competitor.” As respects turning and mounting 
generally, French workmanship is ‘‘of a superiority 
which that of other nations only exceptionally 
approaches,” and this only in architectural work 
with even and file-polished surfaces. In eccle- 
siastical work there are English articles with which 
but very little fault can be found in respect of 
turning and the labour of the file. England 
triumphs in fire-grates, of which the ensemble is 
often of ‘‘ dazzling splendour.” 

Let us pass now to a few trades in which progress 
alone is conceded to England. The Paris paper- 
stainers declare, and no doubt truly, that other 
nations are ‘‘far yet from reaching French perfec- 
tion ;” ‘‘ England even, which may step on the first 
rank amongst our rivals, cannot be compared with 
France.” The Paris shawl-designers and weavers 
say that their trade in France ‘‘ has reached such 
results as respects manufacture, designs, and beauty 
of hues, that it is impossible to quote a serious 
foreign competition. Still, England, Austria, and 
even Prussia have made great progress, 
difference is less sensible than at the Universal 
Exhibition of 1855. The English trade, which 
dates only from yesterday, advances in line with 
our middle houses France has the first rank 
for taste, as India for texture ; England comes after 
our second-rate towns, and then Austria.” Great 
complaints, however, are made by them of our 
copying of French designs. The same complaint 
is made by the Lyons weavers, who declare that 
‘we are always the masters in the art of silk 
weaving. All nations, it is true, are in progress ;” 
perhaps they have ‘‘gone faster in the way of 
imitation than we of creation;”’ their efforts ‘‘ have 
succeeded in diminishing the distance which sepa- 
rated them from us.” But ‘‘the splendour of our 
hues, the beauty of our designs, the richness, the 
variety of our tissues, and their perfect workman- 
ship, are still unmatched.” Still, in presence of 
England’s “unheard of” efforts to come up to the 
French mark, ‘‘the co-operation of all will not be 
too much to keep at bay our indefatigable rivals.” 
The Lyons coppersmith seems to have no such fears, 
He claims a great superiority for French retorts for 
aérated waters and distilleries, deems the marine 
boiler making of Penn’s and Maudslay’s inferior to 
the French, and, though he points out various ex- 
cellent articles (sugar-mills, &c.) in our Exhibition, 
considers that France may manufacture far more 
cheaply than England. So the Lyons wire-weaver 
reports that French superiority ‘“‘has been main- 
tained in London as to goodness of manufacture and 
variety of applications ;” though foreign iron wire 
is superior to French, yet French copper wire is 
equal in quality to German, and much superior to 
English, 
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In the remaining instances, French superiority is 
still more positively asserted. The Lyons weavers 


of any other nation which is superior to French 
articles of the same nature.” The whitesmiths and 
lamp-makers (both Paris and Lyons), whilst ad- 
mitting that from England ‘‘ comes the most direct 
competition” with the French trade, assert French 
superiority ‘“‘on all points and in all specialities of 
whitesmith’s work ; its elegance of shape, without 
disadvantage to solidity ; its varied choice of models 
and articles for all uses,” and prices inferior to 
foreign, though with materials higher in price than 
in England. The hat-makers (both of Paris and 
Lyons) claim absolute superiority in felt hats for 
France. So do the Paris engravers on wood, both 
for tissues and for paper hangings. The Lyons 
delegate for flat-block engraving (for tissues) de- 
clares that ‘‘ France excels among all nations for 
engraving, printing on silk, on woollen, on cambric, 
&c.,” and ‘‘ especially for vignette engraving.” Our 
engraving on copper for tissues is indeed more 
highly spoken of (by the Paris delegate), and the 
engraving of cylinders for machine printing is said 
to be very successful—‘“‘ the question of art” being, 
however, ‘‘sacrificed to that of finance,” The Lyons 
scale-maker—who can hardly, I suspect, have had 
the means of forming a correct judgment as respects 
our own trade—places France on the first rank, 
and treats our weighing apparatus generally as 


being very inferior. The Paris comb-maker, whilst 


| admitting that since 1851 the French trade has 
in fancy silks ‘‘have seen nothing in the articles | 


| ‘*made little progress,” seems to imply French 
| superiority as an axiom, since his eulogy of certain 
| India-rubber combs of the Zollverein consists in 
| Saying that ‘the finishing was even more beautiful 
than that of the French articles.” 

On the whole, then, I think we have no great 
reason to feel dissatisfied with the judgment of our 
keen-eyed rivals. If they do not often admit that 
we beat them—if they claim a victory, we may 
suspect, wherever they are able to hold their own— 
they allow at all events that we are advancing, and 
generally more rapidly than themselves. That cer- 
tain judgments are unfair to us, indeed, the com- 
parison of two different reports sometimes shows. 
Thus, if the silk-weavers of Lyons allow other 
nations no credit but that of imitation, and will 
only ungraciously admit that they have perhaps 
‘gone faster in the way of imitation than we of 
creation,” the designers, on the other hand, who 
should know best, speak of the ‘‘truly rapid and 
remarkable progress” of England in design itself, 
We may thus hold it as a fact ascertained by the 
somewhat unwilling admission of our most dan- 
gerous commercial antagonists, that where we are 
not superior to them we are generally improving, 
and precisely in those qualities in which they claim 
| to place their own superiority—design, adroitness, 
| good taste. 








EVENINGS WITH WORKING PEOPLE IN THE BARONY CHURCH. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
EIGHTH EVENING.—PRAYER. 


*‘ And when ye pray, say, Our Father which art in heaven.” 


I amu now to offer you a few thoughts explana- | 


tory of one of our most certain duties and most 
ennobling privileges;—the duty and privilege of 
Prayer. 

WHAT IS PRAYER? 

Prayer is communion with God. It is, therefore, 
the .speaking with heart or lip by one living person 
to another. 

There need surely be no difficulty in apprehending 
what this means. Every one knows very well 
what is meant by a child speaking to, or holding 
communion with a parent. We understand what is 
meant by a child expressing his love for father or 
mother by word or look; and from the reality of 
his love confessing his faults with sincere repent- 
ance, or interceding in behalf of a brother or sister. 
This is prayer. Nor do we think it strange that a 
loving parent should be pleased with a child thus 
acting towards him, or that he should, as far as 
possible, comply with his requests. 

Again, we have no difficulty in understanding 
what is meant by persous praying to Jesus Christ 
while He dwelt on earth. We learn from the 


Gospel history of his life how crowds came to Him 
wherever He went—how the blind cried to Him to 
open their eyes that they might see, and the deaf 
to open their ears that they might hear; how lepers: 
begged Him to heal their loathsome disease ; how 
parents interceded with Him for their children, 
friends for the suffering members of their family, 
and masters for their servants. On one occasion, 
for example, we are told that, when the sun was: 
setting, they brought multitudes of the maimed, 
the sick, and halt to Him, and He healed them all! 
Every day of his ministerial life was thus spent 
amidst countless prayers from suffering men and | 
women, ending in ceaseless thanksgivings of praise 
for his inexhaustible patience and love in hearing 
all, and answering all. The last words ever ad- 
dressed to Him were a prayer by a dying thief, and 
his last act was to answer it. We understand all 
this kind of intercourse, this asking and receiving, 
this affectionate communion as it existed between 
Jesus Christ and other people then. Well, prayer 
is the same kind of intercourse subsisting between 
Him and all who seek Him now—for Jesus is the 
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same yesterday, to-day, and for ever; and He is 
with us always unto the end of the world! He is 
as well acquainted with every village on earth as 
He was with Bethany, with every family as he 


|| was with Martha, Mary, and Lazarus, and now, 


as then, is nigh to all who call on Him. 
And again. We understand what is meant by 


'| Jesus as the Son of Man praying to God his 


| Father. Such was his constant habit. He prayed 
'| without ceasing. He prayed in every place, at all 
| times, and in every variety of circumstance. He 
prayed among the calm retreats of the mountains, 
at the tomb of a friend, in the Garden of Geth- 
semane, in the upper chamber of Jerusalem, and 
|| upon the cross. When He rejoiced in spirit, He 
said, “‘I thank Thee, O Father!” ‘‘Being in agony, 
| He prayed the more earnestly.” In prayer He 
|| parted from his disciples on the last evening of 
his life : He lifted up his eyes to heaven, and said, 
| “Father, the hour is come!” In prayer he parted 
| from the world on the cross: ‘‘ Father, forgive 
| them, they know not what they do.” ‘‘ Father, 
into Thy hands I commend my spirit !” 
|| Jesus has thus taught us the nature of prayer and 
| the spirit of prayer. He has fully revealed to us 
|| the character of God as a Father, to whom we are to 
pray ; and He has also revealed in his own person 
and life, how to respond to the Fatherly love of 
God by the true spirit of Sonship. For just as He 
the Elder Brother, who perfectly knew and loved 
his Father, poured out his heart before Him in all 
|| the holy confidence of prayer, so would he have 
all the members of his family share the same mind 
towards his God and their God, and like Himself, 
and with Himself, pray, saying, ‘‘ Our Father which 
art in heaven !” 




















THE DUTY OF PRAYER. 
As there never existed a nation which did not 


'| believe in some God, so there never existed a nation 
|| without some kind of worship. Temples are the 
|| oldest aud grandest buildings in the world. They 


have survived almost every other monument of man’s 


|| handiwork. But if men thus bow down to idols, 


the work of their own hands, or ignorantly worship 


|| an unknown God, shall we not worship the only 
|| living and true God our Father in heaven? If not, 


well may the language of the prophet spoken thou- 


|| sands of years ago to the Jews, be applied with 


greater condemnation to us :—‘‘ For pass over the 
isles of Chittim, and see; and send unto Kedar, 


|| and consider diligently, and see if there be such a 
| thing: Hath a nation changed their gods, which 


are yet no gods? but my people have changed their 
glory for that which doth not profit. Be astonished, 
O ye heavens, at this, and be horribly afraid, be ye 
very desolate, saith the Lord. For my people have 
committed two evils; they have forsaken me the 
fountain of living waters, and hewed them out cis- 
terns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water.” 
Depend upon it, a prayerless spirit is a godless 








God. Without it, we are as yet practically ‘‘ with- 
out God in the world.” 

We need no other argument for prayer than the 
being and character of God—what He is, and what 
He is tous. If God be indeed our Father,—if the 
only living and true God is that God whom Jesus 
knew, and loved, and revealed to us—that God who 
has been known and loved by the Church and people 
of God since the world began—the duty and privi- 
lege of prayer are as certain as his existence and our 
own. All objections to prayer, all difficulties which 
would hinder prayer vanish before this one fact 
revealed in Christ, that God is our Father, and 
before this one blessed command of his eternal Son 
our Brother, ‘‘ When ye pray, say, Our Father 
which art in heaven !” 

For—consider it carefully—God being our Father, 
He cannot be ignorant of his children, of the least, 
the weakest, the most unworthy or unknown. 
Accordingly, if there is one Divine feature more 
fully revealed in Scripture than another, it is this 
minute knowledge possessed by God of everything 
He has made, and of every person. He is never 
represented, as some men would have Him be, 
as One so great, so occupied in governing mighty 
worlds, or so absorbed with the inconceivable and 
infinite majesty of his own being, as to be ignorant 
of or indifferent to the so-called trifles, or insig- 
nificant works of his hand. No; his greatness, as 
revealed in Scripture, is of a nature more worthy of 
the Perfect One. It is a greatness indeed of know- 
ledge which has no limit, of wisdom which frames 
the smallest insect as well as the greatest world ; 
but at the same time of a love which considers the 
wants of the widow and orphan. Hear what the 
Psalmist says of God’s greatness :—‘‘ Happy is he 
that hath the God of Jacob for his help, whose 
hope is in the Lord his God: which made heaven, 
and earth, the sea, and all that therein is: which 
keepeth truth for ever: which executeth judgment 
for the oppressed: which giveth food to the hungry. 
The Lord looseth the prisoners. The Lord openeth 
the eyes of the blind: the Lord raiseth them that 
are bowed down: the Lord loveth the righteous: 
the Lord preserveth the strangers ; he relieveth the 
fatherless and widow: but the way of the wicked 
he turneth upside down.” 

And this :—‘‘ He healeth the broken in heart, 
and bindeth up their wounds. He telleth the 
number of the stars; he calleth them all by their 
names. Great is our Lord, and of great power : his 
understanding is infinite.” 

The prophet Isaiah speaks, in the same spirit, of 
God’s greatness, and appeals to the revelation of his 
majesty and power seen in the starry sky, not as 
an argument or proof that the Creator is too great 
to know us, but that being so great He cannot 
but know us :—‘‘ Lift up your eyes on high, and 
behold who hath created these things, that bringeth 
out their host by number: he calleth them all by 
name by the greatness of his might, for that he 


one. Ignorant of prayer, we are as yet ignorant of | is strong in power; not one faileth. Why sayest 
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thou, O Jacob, and speakest, O Israel, My way is 
hid from the Lord, and my judgment is passed 
over from my God? Hast thou not known? hast 
thou not heard, that the everlasting God, the Lord, 
the Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, 
neither is weary? there is no searching of his under- 
standing. He giveth power to the faint; and to 
them that have no might he increaseth strength.” 
| This is, surely, the God revealed in Jesus, and of 
whom Jesus spoke, when He said, ‘‘ Your heavenly 
Father knoweth what things ye have need of.” 
‘* Are not five sparrows sold for two farthins, and 
not one of them is forgotten before God? But even 
the very hairs of your head are allnumbered. Fear 
not therefore: ye are of more value than many 
sparrows.” 

If the God we believed in were such a God that 
He did not know us personally, nor hear us or help 
us when we called upon Him; or if He had no 
love, and did not care for us, then verily such a God 
would not be worth knowing; to love Him, and 
therefore to pray to Him, would be impossible. 
But this is not our God—the God and Father of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. He is great 
indeed as the Almighty maker and upholder of 
the heavens and the earth; but he is greater far 
as a Father who pitieth his children. His name— 
that by which He is known—is not ‘‘ Power,” 
but ‘‘Love.’? Love guides his omnipotent power, 
employs his unerring wisdom, regulates his per- 
fect justice, and itself constitutes his Majesty. 
This is the greatness of God—the greatness of 
his love, which is so finite, yet so infinite ; which 
a little child can take into his heart and feel, but 
which an archangel cannot take into his mind and 
comprehend. It is this greatness of love which is 
revealed in every page of Scripture—and in all its 
glory in Jesus Christ, and which is known in the 
experience of every friend of God. 

God thus being our Father, He not only knows 
us, but loves us. This is implied in his ‘‘ Name.” 
To be known only by God as the omniscient and 
righteous Governor of the universe might itself in- 
spire us with fear, and make us seek any darkness 
where we could escape the piercing inspection of 
that Holy eye. But to be known by God as our 
Father, inspires us with love, and ‘‘casteth out fear, 
which hath torment.” 

David lived only in the morning of that glorious 
day whose meridian splendour shines on us, never- 
theless he knew God as his Father :— “ Like 
as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him. For he knoweth our 
frame; he remembereth that we are dust;” and 
believing this, he rejoiced in the thought of his 
Father’s constant presence; and that wherever he 
went, wherever he was, he need fear no evil, for 
‘Thou art with me:” a sentiment expressed more 
fully still in the 139th Psalm. It was this which 
made him a man of prayer, and inspired his songs 
of praise, which will never cease until they are lost 
in the praises before the Throne. And the more he 





prayed the more was his confidence in God increased 
and his love deepened. ‘‘I love the Lord, because | 
he hath heard the voice of my supplication.” ‘I 
will call upon the name of the Lord as long as 
I live!” And this is the God revealed in Jesus 
his Eternal Son, to whom we are to say, ‘‘Our 
Father.” This Fatherly heart Jesus would lead 
us up to, as the unfailing and inexhaustible source 
of everything, and as containing in itself an argu- 
ment for prayer, which every parent and every 
child can understand. ‘‘ Ask,” He says, ‘‘and it 
shall be given unto you; seck, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you: For every 
one that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh 
findeth ; and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened.” And why? ‘‘For,” He adds, ‘‘ what 
man is there of you, who, if his son ask bread, 
will he give him a stone? Or if he ask a fish, 
will he give him a serpent?” Is there any such 
parent among us? Any, who would deal thus with 
a starving child who prayed to him for help? I 
venture to say that there is not one even among 
the worst! Sympathy with a suffering child is the 
last feeling that forsakes the heart from which all 
good may seem to have departed. But are our 
parental hearts then more tender, more merciful, 
more sympathising than the heart of God? Hear 
again the words of our Lord :—‘“If ye, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your Father which is in 
heaven give good things to them that ask him?” 
As we hear these words from such a person as Jesus 
Christ, the Son who came to reveal his Father to 
us, all objections to prayer must vanish, all diffi- 
culties as to its meaning cease, and this prayer be 
prompted by the heart, ‘‘Lord, I believe; help 
Thou mine unbelief !” 

To see prayer to be our noblest duty, then, we 
have only to know God as He is revealed in Christ 
Jesus. In that light we shall see light shed upon 
the spirit of prayer—on all we need and should ask 
from God. We shall see light on our own state, 
and learn what miserable and destitute prodigals 
we are when away from our Father. In that light 
we shall see to whom alone we can go for help, even 
to God our Father from whom we have departed. 
In that light we shall see our eternal good and peace. 

And to realise in some degree what an incon- 
ceivably glorious privilege such prayer is, we have 
only to consider that the poorest man on earth—the 
most solitary and unknown—knowing only that God 
Almighty is his Father in Christ—can in any place, 
at any time, come to God and pour out all his heart 
before Him, all his cares and sorrows, all his wants 
and fears, all his sins and manifold shortcomings, 
and that God will mark his every thought, and hear 
his every word, and answer that poor man’s prayer 
with the same love as if there was not another in 
the whole universe but himself to attend to—asif 
he and God were the only living existences, the 
only ‘“‘I and thou,” and no other creature to say 
‘*My Father !” to his Creator ! 
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IN WHAT SPIRIT MUST WE PRAY? 

1. We must pray with Faith.—By faith here 
I do not mean the faith of the more advanced 
Christian. But it is evident that without some 
faith it is simply impossible, from the very nature 
of the case, to pray to God at all, or to praise Him. 
The Apostle tells us:—‘*He who cometh to God 
must believe that He is, and that He is a rewarder 
of them that diligently seek Him.” We cannot pray 
if we are Atheists! We must believe that ‘‘God 
is,” before we can address Him; and before we can 
seek Him, we must believe that our search will not 
be in vain. Does not this encourage those who are 
afar off as well as those who are near to come to 
God? Does it not strengthen the prodigal, in spite 
of all his sins, and of his ignorance of what his 
Father has in store for him, or of the manner in 
which He will receive him, to resolve nevertheless 
to arise and go to Him? Do not wait then for 
more light, more knowledge, more faith, more 
good, ere you go to God; but go at once to Him 
as you are, and pour out your heart before Him. 
“He is not far from any one of us, for in Him 
we live and move and have our being, for we are 
also his offspring.” ‘‘ Return to the Lord thy God ; 
for thou hast fallen by thine iniquity.” Take with 
you words, and turn to the Lord and say, ‘‘ Take 
away all iniquity, and receive us graciously.” 

2. We must pray with Truth.—‘‘God is a Spirit,” 
and therefore we must not worship Him with the 
mere outward forms or words of worship, but 
“worship Him in spirit and in truth.” Such 
worship ‘‘the Father seeks.”” He demands reality. 

Now there are two ways in which we are very 
apt to be unreal, that is to say, unspiritual and 
untruthful in prayer. One is by ‘“‘saying our 
prayers,”—that is, using the words of prayer, 
without ever thinking of God, or of addressing Him 
at all. But ‘‘words without thoughts never to 
heaven go.” Such prayers are not only useless, 
but profane. They are not mere forms, but actual 
falsehoods. They profess in words to mean some- 
thing, while in the mouth of him who utters them 
they mean nothing. 

There is another way, akin to this, in which we 
may pray without any sincerity or truth, and that 
is by using right words, and attaching to them 
some real meaning, and thinking of God too as 
we pray, but yet not truly and sincerely believing 
what we say. It is thus that we may praise God, 
while in our hearts we may have no admiration for 
his character or his ways. We may confess sin in 
the language of penitence and contrition, without 
experiencing either. We may ask to be delivered 
from sin, when we have no intention whatever of 
forsaking it, and use the language of humble and 
earnest request for spiritual blessings which we 
have uo wish whatever to possess. Nothing may 
be more orthodox, becoming, or beautiful, than the 
words of such prayers. They have but one defect 
—they are words only. 





Let us therefore be sincere. Let us believe what 


we say, desire what we ask, and feel what we 


express. If we thus pray thoughtfully and sin- | 


cerely to-day up to the measure, however small 
that may be, of what we know, believe, and wish 
for, the Living God will hear us, and to-morrow we 
may believe more, and desire more. God can feed us 
only according to our hunger, yet He will quicken 
our hunger even by his very supplies, so that we 
shall ever hunger the more after Himself, and 
the more be satisfied. Truths which were at firet 
unseen will by degrees shine out of the darkness 
as our eyes are opened to perceive them. Jesus 
Christ in all his glory will arise, and soon the whole 
universe will be full of light. But sincerity, truth, 
and reality before God are essential to our receiving 
any good, much more to our being led unto all 
goodness and ‘‘ truth as it is in Jesus.” 

3. We must pray with Hope.—I mean with the 
hope of being answered. No man can pray truly, 
earnestly, or perseveringly without hope. The hope 
of being heard is involved, indeed, in real faith and 
godly sincerity, and it reacts upon both, and gives 
intensity to both. The more faith the more hope, 
and the more hope the more faith. Without hope 
our prayers will be cold, dead, purposeless—no 
sooner uttered than forgotten. We cannot ask, 
seek, and knock without hope of receiving, finding, 
and of its being opened tous. Prayer would bea 
mockery and a delusion unless there was a positive 
giving on God's part, as well as asking on ours. 
There is no such thing in the long history of God’s 
kingdom as an unanswered prayer. Every true 
desire from a child’s heart finds some true answer 
in the heart of God. Most certain it is, that the 
prayer of the Church of God since creation has not 
been the cry of orphans in an empty home, without 
a father to hear or answer. Jesus Christ did not 
pray in vain or to an unknown God, nor has He 
spoken in ignorance of God or of his brethren 
when He says, ‘‘ Ask, aud receive the answering of 
prayer, that your joy may be full.” 

4. We must pray for what is according to God’s 
will.—‘* This is the confidence,” says the Apostle 
John, ‘‘that we have in Him, that if we ask any- 
thing according to his will He heareth us.” 

Now you know that there are many things which 
cannot possibly be according to God’s will, and for 
which therefore we cannot pray. We could not ask 
God, for example, to bless us in any evil undertaking, 
to help us to swindle, to pardon our sins without 
repentance, to give us peace in wickedness, to save 
our souls without a Saviour, to give us glory 
without giving us godliness, or to give us godliness 
without his Holy Spirit, and without prayer, watch- 
fulness, and self-denial. Such requests would not 
be according to God’s will, and God therefore would 
not grant them, as it is ‘‘impossible for God to 
lie” or to contradict his own nature. 

There are also many things not in themselves 
evil which yet we cannot know to be God’s will— 
such as that we or others should recover from 
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sickness, or have a prosperous journey, or obtain 
| deliverance from danger or suffering. These and 
| similar petitions are not contrary to his will, and 
| may therefore be made in prayer ;—for everything 
| which may be lawfully desired, may be asked for 
| from God, with this reservation only—‘‘if it be 
| thy will!” And haying thus prayed, we should 
abide in peace, knowing that his will being always 
| guided by perfect wisdom and love, is ever one with 
our good, and that if it be for our good, or the good 
| of others, He will give us that very thing which 
we have prayed for. 

But remember that there are many more things, 
| and those involving the highest and choicest 
blessings to ourselves and others, which we know 
| ave ‘‘according to God’s will.” We know, for 
| example, that it is the will and the wish of God, 
| that every man should possess that divine life 
which consists in the knowlea, and keve of Him- 
self; that consequently He wills every man to 
|| believe in Christ, and repent of sin, and receive 
forgiveness, and be sanctified by the Spirit, and 
bring forth the fruits of the Spirit,—in-one word, 
to be a saved man by being a godly man. ‘There is 
not indeed one good or perfect gift which any of 
us ought to possess, which it is not God’s will to 
bestow. We may therefore have the full assurance 
of faith that God will hear such prayers, for they 
are verily ‘‘ according to his will.” In regard to all 
|| others, however, we must ask of God in that spirit 
|| of holy submission which inspired our blessed Lord 
|| when He said, ‘‘If it be possible, let this cup pass 
|| from me; but not my will, but thine be done!” 


THE ANSWERING OF PRAYER. 
As to the manner in which God may answer our 
|| prayers, that depends upon his own wisdom and 
love. He may refuse what we ask, because we ask 
| in ignorance. If a chiid asks a serpent, thinking 
| it to be a fish, the father will in mercy refuse 
|| his request—saying, ‘‘ Ye know not what ye ask.” 





And God may hear our prayer by granting us 
something very different from what we desired, yet 
something much better. The Apostle Paul prayed 
the Lord thrice that he would remove the thorn in 
his flesh, and that the messenger of Satan which 
buffeted him, might depart from him. His prayer 
was answered; not, however, by the removal of the 
thorn, but by the assurance of strength to bear it, 
and to be perfected by it. ‘‘He said unto me, My 
grace is sufficient for thee; for my strength is made 
perfect in weakness.” 

And God may not hear our prayer for a long 
time, but yet hear it at the best time for us. 
Therefore ‘‘ men ought always to pray, and not to 
faint,” for God will hear his own elect who cry to 
him day and night, ‘‘ though he bear long with them.” 
Nay, the answer to some prayers may be deferred 
until after the death of the petitioner, who in heaven 
only will learn how he was heard and answered. 
Thus the prayers offered up by Jesus while on 
earth, are being answered in every age of the world. 
Many a child receives blessings in answer to prayers 
offered up by the dying parent long years ago. But 
it is impossible for us to specify the many ways of 
the Lord as the Hearer of Prayer. Let us, however, 
be assured, that there are no facts more certain 
in the history of men of prayer, nor to themselves 
more familiar, than that their prayers are answered ; 
and that, whether or not we can recognise the 
answer, God does hear us,—granting what is asked 
according to his will, and giving us (it may be in 
our darkest hour) the rich and sustaining blessing 
of his peace. 

Be not, therefore, careful or over-anxious about 
anything, as if your heavenly Father did not know 
you, nor care for you; ‘‘but in everything, by 
prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, let 
your requests be made known unto God. And 
the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
shall keep your hearts and minds through Christ 
Jesus !” 
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IX.—SEPTEMBER. 


Tuts fair autumnal morning I mean to use my 
| Ball’s dredge; to go out with honest Harvey, and 
| scrape the stony sea-bottom in the offing yonder. 
Harvey has carried down everything to Babbi- 
combe Beach, and all is on board—dredge, sieve, 
| pans, buckets, jars, bottles, ad libitum. And now 
we run up the mainsail and jib, and with a light 
westerly breeze and smooth water, lie up for Ex- 
mouth, or a little beyond, for about an hour. 

Now we have made an offing, and can look well 
into Teignmouth harbour, the bluff point of the 
Ness, some four miles distant, scarcely definable 
against the land. We pull down sails, set her 





head for the Oarstone Rock, and drift with the 
tide. The dredge is hove overboard, paying out 
some forty fathoms of line, for we have about 
twelve or fourteen fathoms’ water here, with a nice 
rough, rubbly bottom, over which, as we hold the 
line in hand, we feel the iron lip of the dredge 


grate and rumble, without catches or jumps. Now || 
and then, for a brief space, it goes smoothly, and || 


the hand feels nothing; that is when a patch of 


sand is crossed, or a bed of zostera, or close-grow- || 


ing sea-weeds,—each a good variation for yielding. 
** What d’ye say, Tom? Shall we try it?” 
** Ay, ay, sir!” 
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Up comes the wet line under Tom’s strong mus- 
cular pulling, and as it leaves his hands, we coil it 
snug in the bows of the boat. Dimly appears the 
dredge some yards below the surface, and now it 
comes to light, and is fairly lifted aboard. The 
first thing that strikes attention, from its size 
and brilliant colours, is a great Sun-star.* This | 
is a noble example of the Star-fish family, not un- 
common off these shores. The disk of this speci- 
meu is two inches and a half wide, and the rays, 
which are here eleven in number (more commonly 
twelve), are one and three-fourths long, so that the 
total diameter of this fine creature is six inches. 
The upper surface is convex and cake-like, but can 
be plumped up at pleasure. Both disk and rays are 
studded with small whitish knobs, which seem 
simple to the eye, but when magnified are seen to 
be formed of short and close-set spines. They are 
not regularly arranged on the rays any more than 
on the disk. Slightly elevated ridges connect the 
knobs, thus covering the whole surface with a 
raised net-work. 

The general colour of the disk is a fine rose-pink, 
deeper on a circular area in the centre; the net- 
work is a deeper. rose, especially just around the 
bases of the knobs. The base of each ray is crossed 
by a broad band of pure white,—both knobs and 
net-work. The remainder of the rays is of a pale 
orange-scarlet, becoming *more truly scarlet in the 
middle portion ; the net-work.of the same hue, but 
deeper. Over the entire surface the areas of the 
net are occupied by series of ovate whitish hollows, 
from each of which protrudes a minute clear 
|| bladder, or closed tube, exactly like those we lately 
'| saw in the little Starlet. ‘The madreporic plate is 
seen about midway between the centre and one 
of the angles, as a tiny cake-shaped white body, 
grooved exactly like a brain-stone. 

Beneath, the rays are ploughed with a deep 
|| groove, in which are two rows of sucker-feet ; 
towards the tip, however, their place is supplied 
by long, slender, pointed, tentacular processes. The 
|| avenues are bortlered by flat knobs, set like the 
|| edging-stones ef a garden walk, each of which 
carries five or six spines radiating like a fan, length- 
wise. Each set sends off a branch which carries 
another fan placed transversely, of six to ten spines. 
Then the white satiny skin sends up at the very 
edge of the ray short stems, each bearing a group 
of fifteen to twenty spines, having a tendency to 
a transverse arrangement, but not in a single row. 
These form the edges of the rays, seen from above 
and below. At the bases of the rays beneath, the 
angle terminates in a broad plate, which is cut into 
a comb of about eighteen flat spines, the whole { 
having a semi-oval outline, projecting towards the 
mouth. At the tip of each avenue we discern the 
little scarlet eye, protected by the rows of fans. 

The mouth gapes, and gives an unexpected insight 


into the diet of this gaily-painted gentleman. We 
see a bit of an Echinus shell, and on taking hold 
of it with a pair of pliers, and carefully dragging, 
lo! forth comes the entire box of a purple-tipped 
Urchin, nearly an inch in diameter, empty, of 
course, through the force of Mr. Sun’s gastric juice, 
and denuded of spines. Ugh! the cannibal! to eat 
his own first-cousin ! 

We put him in a shallow pan of water, where he 
crawls slowly. He is fond of curling the rays over 
his back, so as nearly to meet, perhaps to have a 
look at the new world in which he finds himself. 
Then he turns himself right over in the shallow 
water, bathing the under surface in the air, the 
suckers moving all the time to and fro with great 
rapidity, and (we fancy) with enjoyment. 

Several specimens of the common Cross-fish oecur, 
large and richly coloured ; and many of the Urchin 
just named; but these we can find every day in- 
shore ; so they are contemptuously thrown over the 
gunwale. 

Ha! here is a fine thing! It is the Granulate 
Brittlestar,* a species said to be widely spread, but 
I never saw it before. It is confined to deep water. 
It is a very fine imposing species, reminding one 
(a strange comparison, you will say!) of the great 
South American hairy spiders, with a brown body 
and long bristly legs sprawling over a width of eight 
or ten inches. Its hues are said to be various, but 
I will describe this as I see it. 

The disk is a plump cushion slightly depressed in 
the centre, of a light reddish umber, or sand-brown. 
The base of each. ray is rich red-brown, the colour 
encroaching on the disk with two points, and run- 
ning down the medial line of the ray. This line is 
bordered by velvety black, blending with it; and 
beyond the middle of the ray, the deepening brown 
is pretty well lost in the black. The ray is edged 
with spines standing out at right angles, and set in 
rows. These spines are biack with grey points, and 
greatly augment the noble aspect of the creature. 
Each ray is about four inches and a half long, 
running off to a fine point. 

The animal resents being turned over, and refuses 
to lie in a supine position,—unlike the ‘‘malus 
pastor” of the poet. It curls and twists the slender 
ray-tips, crawls rapidly, and courses round and 
round the edge of the pan into which we have 
dropped it. 

Let me anticipate here to narrate the after history 
of my captive. Consigned to a shallow tank at 
home, after a few days I missed him one morning, 
and on searching the whole room carefully, found 
him at length under the edge of the hearth-rug, 
some yards from the tank, with all his rays broken 
into many pieces, and only the short stumps remain- 
ing. Though dry and apparently dead, I perceived 
a slight movement in the stumps, which gave me 
hope of revival; and I replaced the poor maimed 





. Yan ao apposa, represented, about one-third of the 


* Ophiocoma 





tural size, by the right-hand figure in Plate XXV. 
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thing, sadly shorn of his glory, in the tank. He 
did revive; and the truncated ends of the ray- 
stumps enabled me to see the arrangement of the 
spines. These form about nine rows on each side, 
radiating fan-like; within the undermost row on 
cach side is a row of flexible bladdery tubes much 
like the suckers, and, like them, protruding from 
orifices in the calcareous skeleton, but not retractile. 
They are studded with tiny warts, and terminate 
| not in a sucking disk, but in a sort of bifid ex- 
| tremity. They are not used for locomotion, nor are 
they ordinarily applied to the ground as if tactile, 
and yet are continually thrown round so that the 
tip is brought up to the base, and this suddenly and 


abruptly, and every few seconds, as if something 
were captured and conveyed to the mouth ; but this 
cannot be, for the mouth is not there, and nothing 
is seen to be seized. 

Perhaps some intelligence, in a way unimaginable 
by us, is thus obtained of outward things. 

The poor maimed creature managed to stump 
awkwardly about for a few days, but soon died, 
with no perceptible attempt to renew the self-ampu- | 
tated members. 

The Brittlestars appear to move by means of the 
flexibility of their long snake-like rays, the spines 
with which they are furnished enabling these organs 
to obtain a hold on the surface along which they | 











Drawn by P. H. Gosse.]j 


crawl, and that so secure that even perpendicular 
and very smooth surfaces present no hindrance to 
their progression. They have no proper suckers ; 
|| and the rays are not constituent portions of the body, 
containing part of the stomach and intestines, as in 
true Star-fishes, but imperforate appendages to it. 
Crouching among the rubbish, with all its long 
limbs snugly packed together, as if hoping to find 
safety in being overlooked, we see a strange form of 
crustacea, the Angled Crab.* Vain hope! How 
can a creature of that bizarre form and of those 
conspicuous colours be concealed from notice by 
merély lying still? Gently touch him behind, and 
what an enormous length of limb is suddenly 
thrown out. If, according to the proverb, ‘‘ kings 
have long arms,” surely this must be the very 
monarch of the Crabs ; and most curiously are they 
folded when at rest,—the fore-arm lying close, 





* Gonoplax angulatus ; the principal figure in Plate 
XXVI., occupying the foreground. 


Plate XXV. 


throughout its length, upon the upper arm, the | 
elbow projecting far on each side. The carapace | 
is sometimes described as rhomboidal, but this | 
does not give us a correct idea of its form; its | 
outline is rather that of an isosceles triangle, of 
which the apical half is cut off; the base of 
this truncate triangle, which is the front side of 
the shell, runs off into two sharp spines at the | 
angles, and has also a broad projection in the | 
middle, on each side of which are seated the long || 
footstalks of the eyes, and which carries on its | 
front the two pairs of antenne. The thighs of | 
the hind legs are thin and blade-like, so that these 
limbs all pack one over the other very compactly. 
The general colour is a light salmon-red, often 
| with the hinder shalf of the carapace, and the 
inner sides of the limbs, of a pale buff. The eyes 
| (not the stalks) and the movable finger of each | 
| hand, which is slender and elegantly curved, are 
| polished black. 
| Not uncommon with us, it is not very often seen 
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even by the naturalist, as it seems to be properly an 
inhabitant of deep water. Occasionally it is washed 
ashore on the beach by a heavy sea; but this is 
accidental. 

Montagu first ascertained it to be British by | 
finding it at Kingsbridge, near Plymouth. Mr. 
Couch finds it common on the Cornwall coast, 
together with an allied, but certainly distinct, 
species, the G. rhomboides of the Mediterranean, to 
be identified by its lacking a second spine behind 
each angular one, which is well marked in our 
species. 

Though essentially a southern form, it occurs on 
the Dublin coast, and that in sufficient number to 


have obtained a popular appellation—that of ‘‘ Coffin 
Crab ;” the term “‘ coffin” being possibly a word of 
the Irish tongue, meaning something very different 
from that which it suggsts to our ears. 

Cranch records, as a curious habit of the species, 
that ‘‘ they live in excavations formed in the hard- 
ened mud, and that their habitations, at the 
extremities of which they live, are open at both 
ends.” This description implies a habitat above low 
water, if not above tide-marks; for where else 
could ‘‘ hardened mud” be found? or if it were 


| found in the deep water, how could it come under 


the observer’s cognizance? However, I know that 
many marine creatures are littoral in some loca- 
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lities, which are exclusively deep-water subjects in 
others. 

Two or three specimens of another curious Crab 
are also in our haul. Unlike the Gonoplax, the 
little Nut-crab* is not by any means conspicuous in 
a chaotic heap like this; it requires a sharp eye, 
and one familiar with the form, to discern him. 
Remarkably sluggish, he remains motionless ; his 
tiny limbs are almost concealed under the edges of 
his shell ; his body is destitute of sharp angles ; its 
colour is a dull white; and in fact the eye might 
roam over it a dozen times without supposing it any- 
thing more than an irregular rubbed quartz pebble. 

Yet, when you pick it up, it is a pretty little 





Crab. The form of the body is unlike that of any 
other of our genera; indeed, the’type of which it is | 


{Lugraved by J. Swain. 


our shores. Some of the allied species in the 
hotter parts of the globe are very curious, such as 
the Calappa, a crab in which the very short limbs 
are so closely packed to the body, and so wholly 
concealed by the smooth and rounded shell, that 
the curious sailor often picks it up and pockets it as 
a pretty white stone, little suspecting he has a 
living crab in his fob. And there it lies for hours, 
perhaps; till he pulls out his supposed pebble, which 
has not ventured, all the while, to attempt to crawl. 

I believe almost all we yet know of the habits of 
the timid little Nut-crabs is derived from the 
portrait that I drew of one of them some years ago, 
from specimens* that I obtained at Weymouth. 
Since then I have repeatedly kept it in captivity 
| for long periods at a time, and indeed I have one or 


a representative, though largely developed in the | | two now. Yet I have little or nothing to add 
tropical and sub-tropical s seas, scarcely reaches to to the sketch I then drew of its manners. It is 


® Ehalia : a male specimen : of E. Bryerii is repre- 
sentea in Plate XXVI., clinging to the stem of an aged 
Tangle, in the upper left-he und corner. 


inert, folding its tiny legs on itself when touched, 





* Kk. Fennantii. 
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and remaining motionless for some time. It buries | 


itself in the gravel, descending backwards : this is 
a somewhat slow process, suited to its usual 
phlegmatic habit. It brings its hindmost pairs of 
feet on each side together; then thrusting down 
their united points, opens and expands them, 
forcing apart the gravel: at the same moment the 
posterior part of the body is brought down into the 
hollow thus made, and the action of the feet is 
repeated. The process is continued until the hinder 
parts are covered, and the muzzle alone is visible, 
with the two claws. Thus it sits quite still, 
reminding one of a toad, the broad triangular 
pedipalps that fit so close occasionally opening, like 
the folding-doors of a tiny cabinet, and allowing the 
palpi to be thrust out to wipe the minute eyes. 
The face, when examined with a lens through the 
glass walls of the aquarium, has a most funny 
expression, being singularly like that of an ancient 
man. 

Like many marine animals, the Hbalia uses the 
hours of night as its chief season of activity. As 
long as the candles are in the room, it remains 
pretty still, but as soon as darkness reigns it sets 
out on its travels. Not, indeed, with the railway 
pace of some of its fellows, does our little ancient 
travel; he is but a ‘‘slow coach ;” but he gropes 
about among the pebbles, and is usually found the 
next morning, buried at some distance from the 
point where the previous evening had left him.* 

The little specimens before us appear to belong to 
Ebalia Bryerii. It is porcellanous white, tinged 
with pale scarlet ; the little feet painted scarlet ona 
white ground, especially the swollen-jointed claws, 
which are very gay, and under a lens’ show a 
marbled pattern of rich scarlet. This little crab 
has an unique appearance, very attractive. Its 
motions are quick and sudden, mostly lateral, when 
alarmed ; but it is habitually sluggish. Sometimes 
it appears to sham death, for if pushed it at first 
tries to escape by runniny, but if the annoyance con- 
tinues, it stiffens its limbs, and allows itself to be 
pushed without resistance; and, when laid on its 
back in the water, will lie motionless for a minute 
or more, then suddenly turn over and crawl away. 

Every one is familiar with that impudent and 
intrusive species of Hermit-crab+ which, with ite 
foxy-brown head and legs protruding, rolls over 
shells and pebbles with rattling patter, on almost 
every beach. The species I speak of is quite 
distinct from that homely and amusing subject. 
Though attaining a size fully equal, its proportions 

‘are much slenderer and more elegant; and the 
colours—a light fawn, set off with soft tints of 
azure, lilac, and scarlet—are far more beautiful than 
those of its fellow ; not to speak of technical charac- 
ters which abundantly distinguish the two. 

The companion of the Cloaklet, which bears the 





* “Aquarium,” ed. 2, p. 164. 
+ Pagurus Bernhardus ; so called, I presume, from 
Bernard the monk, in allusion to its passing its life im its 





name of Mr. Prideaux, of Plymouth, who first 
made it known, is exclusively a deep-water species. 
Found on various parts of our coast, it invariably 
occurs in this association. I believe the Crab in no 
instance lives without the Anemone, the Anemone 
in no instance without the Crab. Examples indeed 
do now and then occur, as mentioned by Forbes, in 
which the one comes up in the dredge without the 
other; but I believe this is only when the rude 
action of the dredge has frightened the Crab and 
induced it suddenly to vacate the shell and desert 
its friend. The Bernard is never attended by any 
such companion.* 

The history of the tenancy of univalve shells by 
these curious Crabs is well known ; and the comic 
scenes that take place in the process of flitting from 
one tenement to another, larger and more commodi- 
ous, have been so fully narrated by myself and 
other observers, that I shall assume the reader to be 
conversant with them.+ And the rather because the 
association of the Crab with the Zoophyte is a thing 
so much more singular, so much more unaccount- 
able, and so much less generally known, that I shall 
seek to tell the story in some detail. 

To premise :—the Cloaklet is an Anemone of the 
Sagartia family, beautiful in its colours and re- 
markable in its form. It is generally reddish-brown 
on the outer (lower) part of its body, which hue 
melts into snowy white on the upper parts; the 
whole studded with rosy-purple, spots, and sur- 
mounted by a marginal line of pale scarlet. The 
tentacles and disk are pure white. It attains a 
rather lerge size, and has the peculiarity of being 
not round in its basal outline like other Anemones, 
but oblong, the base expanding in two lateral direc- 
tions. It always selects the inner lip of an uni- 
valve shell for its place of adhesion, and the two 
lateral ends of its base gradually extend around the 
mouth of the shell till they meet on its outer edge: 
thus the outline of the animal forms a ring. 

It had often been an interesting speculation with 
me, in what manner the due relation of size is 
maintained between the Adamsia and the shell, 
in the progressive growth of the former. There is 
a manifest proportion between the two: the young 
Cloaklet occupying a small shell, such as that of a 
Littorina or Trochue ; the full-grown individual a 
large one, such as that of a Natica or Buccinum. 
The Crab is able to shift from a smaller to a larger 
shell when he needs enlarged accommodation ; and 
since we know that his congener, P. Bernhardus, 
does this habitually, we naturally conclude that 
such is the habit of P. Prideauzii. Presuming 
then that this is the case, what becomes of the 
Adamsia? If the Crab shifts his quarters and 


leaves the Adamsia behind, the association is 





* In Plate XXVII. both species are represented. In 
the foreground is a full-grown Pagurus Prideausit 
tenanting a whelk-shell, which carries a fine specimen of 
the Cloak Anemone (Adamsia palliata). In the distance 
is seen P. Bornhardus, inhabiting a shell of Natica. 

+ See my ‘* Aquarium,”’ p. 156, e¢ seg. 
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broken, and we should certainly find Paguri | 
without Adamsia, and Adamsie without Paguri. 
But we find neither the one nor the other. 

On the other hand, if Adamsia is able to shift its 
quarters also, how does it proceed in its search for a 
new shell? If it forsakes the old tenement at the 
same time as the Crab, and together with it takes 
possession of the new one, by what means is unity 
of will and action secured? What communication 
of thought takes place from the one to the other? 
As the Adamsia does not adhere to the Crab, but to 
the shell, that is, as they are independent of each 
other’s movements, who takes the initiative? Who 
goes to seck the lodging? And at what point of 
the transaction does the other come in? All these 
questions I had mused upon with interest ; and at 
length received some light towards their solution. 

On the 10th of January, 1859, I obtained, by 
dredging, in Torbay, a specimen of Adamsia palliata, 
about half-grown, on a rather small shell of Natica 
monilifera, tenanted by a Pagurus Prideauzii, which 
| seemed already too big for his habitation. Having 
put them into a well-established tank of large 
dimensions, the contents of which were in excellent 
condition, I succeeded in doing what I had never 
done before, domiciliating both Crab and Adamsia. 
Both continued in the highest health, and became 
quite at home. 

After about three months, however, I noticed’ 
that-the Adamsia was not looking so well. One 


side or wing had gradually loosed its hold of the 
shell-lip, so that it hung loosely down beneath 
the breast of the Crab. Yet in other respects the 


zoophyte seemed healthy. Latterly, too, the Crab 
had manifested symptoms of uncomfortable strait- 
ness, in the greaé extrusion of his fore-parts; so 
great, indeed, as to expose even the front of the 
soft abdomen. Yet I felt reluctant to present to 
the Crab a larger shell, fearing that he would, in 
availing himself of it, desert his zoophyte friend, 
which would then die, and I should lose the 
specimen. 

At length the desire to solve a problem in science 
prevailed over this feeling. A fact is better than a 
specimen. And so (on April 2ist) I selected from 
, my cabinet a full-grown Natica shell, and placed it 

on the tank-floor, not far from the disconsolate trio. 
The Pagurus presently found the new shell, and 
immediately began to overhaul it. He did not do, 
however, as his brother Bernhard would have done, 
at once shift into the new house, Having turned it 
mouth upward, he took hold of the outer and inner 
lip, each with a claw, and began to drag it about 
the tank. Occasionally he relinquished the hold of 
‘one claw, and probed the interior in the usual 
manner, and then resumed his march. I watched 
the proceedings for an hour or more, when, having 
other work-to do, I left him alone. 
The thought did occur to me—Can this delay be 
intended to make the Adameia cognisant of what is 
in contemplation, and to prepare it for the change ? 





But I dismissed it as unlikely. 
= 





After about an hour’s absence I returned to the 
examination. The Pagurus was comfortably lodged 
in his new abode, and the old one, which now 
looked small indeed, lay deserted at some little 
distance. I eagerly turned the latter over, to see 
what was the condition of the Adamsia. Lo! no 
Adamsia was there; and, the Pagurus presently 
approaching the front of the tank, I saw, to my 
great gratification, that the old association was 
unbroken. There was the Adumsia, with one wing 
adhering to the lip of the new shell, and apparently 
the opposite wing also: but, from the position of 
the group, this I could not be quite certain of. 
The situation of the zoophyte was quite normal,— 
the centre immediately below the breast of the 
Crab, and in contact with the inner lip of the shell, 
while that wing which I could clearly see was 
creeping round upon the outer lip. 

Examining now more closely the condition of 
things with a lens, I saw that the central part of 
the Adamsia’s base was adherent by a small point 
of its surface to the under thorax of the crab, 
between the bases of the legs. 

Now this adhesion to the Crab is a circumstance 
which, so far as I know, never takes place in the 
ordinary relations of the animals; and therefore I 
could not but think it an extraordinary and tem- 
porary provision for the removal of the Adamsia 
from the old to the new shell, and for the correct 
adjustment of its position on the latter. 

How then can we avoid the conclusion, that, as 
soon as the Crab had found the new shell to be 
suitable for exchange, the Adamsia also was made 
cognisant of the same fact; and that during the 
two hours which followed, the latter loosened its 
adhesion to the old shell, and, laying hold of the 
bosom of its protector, was by him carried to the 
new house, where immediately it began to secure 
the like hold to that which it had just relinquished? 

Eleven days elapsed after the above observations 
were made, when I obtained another interesting 
fact bearing on this strange association. The 
Adamsia had not looked well since the change of 
residence ; its adhesion to the shell had been but 
partial at the best—some days more, some days less, 
extensive; but for the most part a considerable 
portion of the zoophyte was hanging down from the 
shell. The Crab, on the other hand, was evidently 
in clover, and showed no inclination to go back to 
his old lodging. 

On the 2nd of May I found the Adamsia detached, 
and lying helplessly on the bottom of the tank, 
beneath the Crab, who, when disturbed, walked 
off, leaving his companion behind. I thought now 
it was a gone case, and that it was all up with my 
elegant protégée. 

An hour or two afterwards, however, how great 
was my surprise to see the Adamsia fairly estab- 
lished again, adhering to the shell by a good broad 
base, and looking more healthy than I had seen 
her for many a day! Strangely enough, she was 
adhering in a false position, having taken hold on 
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the outer lip of the shell, instead of the inner, as 
usual. Here was a fresh proof of intelligence some- 
where ; and I at once set myself to find where. 

Carefully taking up the shell with the aquarium- 
tongs, and bringing it close to the surface, but not 
out of water, I gently dislodged the Adamsia with 
my fingers, and allowed it to fall prone upon the 
bottom. I then released the shell with its tenant, 
and drove the latter towards the spot where the 
zoophyte lay. 

No sooner did the Crab touch the Adamsia than 
he took hold of it with his claws, first with one, 
then with both, and I saw in an instant what he 
was going to do. In the most orderly and expert 





manner he proceeded to apply the Adamsia to the 
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whence I plucked it, and laid it on the bottom. | 
Here again the Crab found it, and immediately went 
through the same process as last described, and | 
again made it adhere. But I saw that the Adamsia 
was unhealthy, for it seemed to have but enfeebled 
power of retaining its hold, The manifestation of 
the mode in which the instinctive actings of the two 
creatures occur is, however, sufficiently clear. The 
Crab is certainly the more active promoter of the 
partnership ; it is abundantly evident that he values 
the company of his elegant but very heterogeneous 
associate. These last observations compel the con- 
clusion, that the claws of the Crab are always em- 
ployed in the transference of the Cloaklet from shell 
to shell. 

But what a series of instincts does this series of 
facts open to us! The knowledge by the Crab of 
the qualities of the new shell ; the delay of his own 
satisfaction till his associate is ready ; the power of 
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eommunicating the fact to her ; the power in her of 


shell. He found it lying base upward, and there- 
fore the first thing was to turn it quite round. 
With the alternate grasps of the two pincer-claws 
nipping up the flesh of the Adamsia, rudely enough, 
as it seemed, he got hold of it so that he could 
press the base against the proper part of the shell— 
the inner lip. Then he remained quite still, holding 
it firmly pressed, for about ten minutes ; at the end 
of which time he cautiously drew away first one 
claw, and then the other; and, beginning to walk 
away, I had the pleasure to see that the Adamsia 
was once more fairly adhering, and now in the right 
place. 

Two days after, the Adamsia was again lost. 
On searching I discovered it lying in a crevice, 
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apprehending the communication; her immediate 


| obedience to the intimation ; her relinquishment of 


her wonted hold, which for months at least had 
never been interrupted ; her simultaneous taking of 
a new, unwonted hold where alone it could have 
been of any use; the concerted action of both ; the 
removal ; her relinquishment of the transitory ad- 
hesion as soon as its purpose was accomplished ; her 
simultaneous grasp of the new shell in the proper 
places ;—all these are wonderful to contemplate, 
wonderful considered singly, far more wonderful in 


their cumulation. Is there not here much more | 


than what our modern physiologists are prone to 
call automatic movements, the results of reflex 
sensorial action? The more I study the lower 
animals, the more firmly am I persuaded of the 
existence in them of psychical faculties, such as 
consciousness, intelligence, will, and choice! and 
that, even in those forms in which, as yet, ne 
nervous centres have been detected. 
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1,—DAY-DREAMS RUDELY INTERRUPTED. 

SEATED before a costly breakfast service of 
Sevres porcelain with its adjuncts of glittering | 
silver, was Caroline Cray, in a charming morning | 
robe of white muslin and blue ribbons, with what 
she would have called a coiffure, all blue ribbons and 
white lace, on her silky hair. A stranger, taking | 
a bird’s-eye view of the scene, of the elegant room, 
the expensive accessories, the recherché attire of 
its mistress, would have concluded that there was no 
lack of means, that the income supporting all this 
must be one of at least some thousands a year. 

In truth Mark Cray and his wife were a practical 
illustration of that homely but expressive saying 
so familiar to us all: they had begun at the wrong 
end of the ladder. When fortune has come, when 
it is actually realised, then the top of the ladder, 
comprising its Sevres porcelain and other costs in 
accordance, may be safe and consistent, but if we 
begin there without first climbing to it, too many of 
us have an inconvenient fashion of toppling down 
again. The furniture surrounding Caroline Cray 
was of the most beautiful design, the most costly 
nature; the lace on that morning robe, on that 
pretty ‘‘ coiffure,” would make a hole in a 20/. bank 
note ; the silver ornaments on the table were fit for 
the first palace in the land ; and Mr. and Mrs. Cray 
had got these things about them—and a great deal 
more besides which I have not time to tell you of— 
anticipatory of the fortune that was to be theirs ; 
not that already was. And now their footing on 
that high ladder was beginning to tremble, just as 
that of the milkmaid did when she sent the milk 
out of her milkpails, and so destroyed her dreams. 

Caroline sat at her late breakfast, toying with a 
fashionable newspaper—that is, one giving notice of 
the doings of the fashionable world—sipping her 
coffee, flirting with some delicate bits of buttered 
roll, casting frequent glances at the mirror opposite 
to her, in whose polished plate was reflected that 
pretty face, which in her pardonable vanity she 
believed had not its compeer. All unconscious 
was she of that turbulent scene then being enacted 
in the city, of the fact that her husband was at that 
moment finding his way to her in a cab into which 
he had jumped to hide himself, in abject fear and 
dismay. Caroline had slept sound and late after 
her night’s gaiety, and very much surprised was 
she to find her husband had arisen and was gone 
out without speaking to her. She felt cross at it. 
She wanted to ask Mark to explain his strange 
conduct in not coming to the dinner on the previous 





night, of not making his appearance at all, indeed, 
at what she called a decent hour. She had asked 


him about it in the carriage coming home, and he» 
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said ‘‘Nothing much. He had to go to Oswald’s; 
he’d tell her in the morning.” But when the 
morning came, she found Mark flown. 

‘*The German watering places never known to 
have been so full as they are this year!” she re- 
marked, culling a choice morsel or two from the 
newspaper at intervals. ‘‘ I’m rather sorry we can’t 
go. Perhaps even now Mark might—what hour’s 
that?” 

It was the striking of the French clock behind 
her that caused the exclamation. She turned, and 
found it was eleven: later than Caroline thought, 
and she finished her breakfast quickly and rang the 
bell. 

While the things were being removed, she began 
thinking over her plans for the day. Some excur- 
sion into the country had been spoken of for the 
afternoon ; and, now Mark was gone, she was in 
uncertainty. Mrs. Cray tapped her pretty foot in 
petulance on the carpet, and felt exceedingly angry 
with the tiresome stranger who had disturbed her 
husband when he was dressing on the previous 
evening, and kept him from going out with her to 
dinner. 

‘*How long did that gentleman stop here last 
night, George?” she suddenly asked of the servant. 
‘*Mr.—what was the name? Brackenbury, I 
think.” 

‘*He stopped a good while, ma’am. I think it 
was between nine and ten when he left.” 

‘*What a shame! Keeping Mr. Cray all that 
while. I wonder he stayed with him! / wouldn’t.” 

‘““My master was not with him all the time, 
ma’am,” said the man, wishing to be communicative. 
‘*He went out and left the gentleman here waiting 
for him: he was out for some time.” 

‘“‘They are so unreasonable, these people!” 
grumbled Caroline to herself. ‘‘They don’t go to 
evening amusements themselves, don’t get invited, 
I daresay, and they have no consideration for | 
others who do. I'd make them come to me in 
business hours, if I were Mark.” 

She sat on, after the breakfast things were taken | 
away, leaning back in an easy chair and turning | 
carelessly the leaves of a new novel, those that 
would open, for she did not exert herself to cut 
them. A very listless mood was she in that 
morning, tired and out of sorts. By and by her 
maid came in to ask about some alteration that was 
to be made in a dress, and Caroline told her to 
bring the dress to her. 

That roused her a little. It was a beautifal | 
evening dress of flowered silk, and she stood over 


| the table, where the maid laid it, consulting with 


her about some change in the colour of the 
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trimmings. Becoming absorbed in this, she scarcely 
noticed that seme one had come into the hall and 
opened the door of the room. Some expression in 
the maid’s countenance as she looked up, caught 
her attention, and she turned quickly round. 

Mark was there, glancing into the room. Mark 
with a white aspect and a scared, dreamy look on 
his face. Before Caroline had time to question, in 
fact almost before she looked, he was gone and had 
closed the door: again. So quiet had been the 
movement, so transient the vision, that Caroline 
spoke in her surprise. 

‘* Was not that your master?” 

**Yes, ma’am. Something was the matter, I 
think. He looked ill.” 

‘**T will go and see. Mind, Long, I'll decide upon 
pink. It is the prettiest colour.” 

‘*Very well, ma’am. As you please, of course. 
Only I think pink won’t go so well with the dress 
as violet.” 

**T tell you, Long, that violet will not light up. 
You know it won’t, without my having to reiterate 
it to you. No colour lights up so badly as violet. 
Pink. And let the ruchings be very full and hand- 
some.” 

Speaking the last words in a peremptory tone, 
she went in search of Mark. He was standing 
in the dining-room, looking more like a man lost, 
than a man in his senses. 

** Mark, what’s the matter?” 

He turned to his wife,—he had been undecided 
whether to tell her or not. It was a question he 
was debating with himself on his way down: that 
is, it had been floating through his mind in a sort 
of under-current. To concentrate his thoughts 
deliberately upon one point sufficiently to decide 
it, was beyond the power of Mark Cray. 

Mark’s true disposition» was showing itself now. 
Vacillating and unstable by nature, utterly deficient 
in that moral courage which meets an evil when it 
| comes, and looks it steadily in the face to see how 
it may be best dealt with, the blow of that morning 
had taken away what little sense Mark possessed. 
He was as a frightened child; a ship without a 
| rudder ; he was utterly unable to distinguish what 
| his proper course ought to be; he did not know 
| where to go or what to do: his chief thought was, 
to run away from the torrent that had broken 
loose. He must hide himself from the storm, but 
he could not face it. 

When he jumped into the cab, and the driver 
had said, ‘‘ Where to, sir?” he gave his home 
address in answer, simply because he could not 
think of another direction to give in that be- 
wildering moment: so the cab drove on. But 
Mark did not want to go to Grosvenor Place. He 
had nothing to get from there ; he had no business 
there, and a feeling came over him that he had 
rather not meet his wife just then. He wanted 
to hide himself and his bewildered mind and his 
scared face in some remote nook, far from the 
| haunts of men, where that remorseless crowd, just 





escaped from, would not pounce upon him. Mark 
had not given himself time to ascertain that their 
disposition was pacificatory: he was wondering 
rather whether they had yet pulled the offices 
down. Neither Mark Cray nor Caroline was fitted 
to encounter the storms of life. So long as the 
sailing was smooth, it was well; but when the 
waves arose rough and turbulent, the one proved 
physically, the other morally, unable to breast 
them. 

Mark stopped the cab as it was turning into 
Grosvenor Place: some vague feeling prompting 
him that it might be safer to steal quietly into his 
home than to dash up to it in a cab. The tidings 
perhaps had travelled far and wide, and people 
might be already there, as well as at the offices. 
Mark was half determined to make the best of his 
way at once to the scene of the Great Wheal Bang 
itself, the mine; and see with his own eyes whether 
things were so bad that they could not be mended. 
At least, he should be away from his furious 
enemies in London. One, more under the influence 
of reason than Mark Cray, might have thought it 
well to ascertain whether those enemies were so 
furious, before running from them. When a man 
of no moral courage loses his presence of mind, he 
merits pity, perhaps, rather than condemnation. 

“* Mark, what’s the matter?” 

With her actual presence before him, with the 
pointed question on her lips, Mark Cray’s indecision 
passed completely off. He could no more have told 
her the truth at that moment, that the golden 
prospects so implicitly believed in had turned to 
ruin, and the offices yonder were being besieged 
with noisy shareholders, than he could have told it 
to the besiegers themselves. 

“The matter?” repeated Mark, at a loss for any 
other answer. 

“You look as if something were the matter, 
Mark. And what have you come back for?” 

‘Oh, I left some—some papers at home,” 
answered Mark, speaking as carelessly as he |, 
could, ‘‘There’s nothing the matter with me | 
The fellow drove fast, that’s all. I gave him an || 
extra sixpence.” 

Perhaps Caroline did not deem this communiea- || 
tion particularly relevant to the subject. ‘‘ What || 
made you go away so early, Mark?’ she asked. 
“You never settled anything about Hendon to- 
day?” 

** Well, I don’t think I can go,” said Mark. “I 
—Tll see later. Hark!” 

Mark’s ‘‘ hark”’ was spoken in echo to a thunder- 
ing knock at the door. A knock and a ring enough 
to shake the house down. He looked round at the 
walls for a moment as if he wanted to make a dash 
into them; he stepped towards the window, hesi- 
tated, and drew away again; finally he opened the 
door to escape, but too late, for voices were already 
in the hall. Caroline looked at her husband im 
wondering dismay. 

‘* Mark, what has come to you?” 
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“Hush!” whispered Mark, the perspiration 
welling up to his forehead, as he bent his head 
to catch the sound from those voices. ‘‘ Hark! 
hush !” 

‘*Ts Mr. Cray at home?” 

‘No, sir. He went to the City early this 
morning.” 

How Mark Cray blessed his servant for the 
unconscious mistake, he alone could tell. The 
man had not seen his master come in, and had 
no idea he was in the house. 

‘*Gone to the City, ishe? Are you sure?” 

‘* Quite sure, sir.” 

A pause. Mark’s heart was beating. 

‘* What time will he be home?” 

**T don’t know, sir.” 

Another pause. ‘“‘I suppose Mr. Barker’s not 

here? ” 

‘*Mr. Barker? Oh dear no, sir.” 

And that was followed by the closing of the hall- 
door. Mark Cray gave a great gasp of relief, and 
went upstairs to his own room. 

He did not stay there above a minute, Caroline 
—she remembered it afterwards—heard a drawer 
or two opened and shut. She had been following 
him, but was momentarily detained by a question 
from her maid, who was coming out of the break- 
fast-room with the dress upon her arm. Caroline 
stopped while she answered it, and in going up the 
stairs she met Mark coming down. 

‘*Who was that at the door, Mark? Who did 
you think it was?” 

**T don’t know who it was.” 

‘© You seemed alarmed, and annoyed.” 

“‘ Well,” returned Mark, speaking rather fast, 
‘and it is annoying to have business fellows coming 
after me to my house. Why can’t they go to the 
offices ?” 

*“To be sure,” said Caroline, reassured. 
not see a soul here, if I were you.” 

He had been walking on towards the hall-door 
while he spoke. But ere he had well reached it, he 
turned and drew his wife into one of the rooms. 

‘*Look here, Caroline: I’m not sure but I shall 
have to go down to the mines to-night. If so, it is 
just possible I may not be able to come here first. 
So you won’t be alarmed if you don’t see me home.” 

‘What a hurry you must be in!” exclaimed 
Caroline. ‘‘ Not come home first !” 

“But if I do go, mind, it will be on a little 
private matter that I don’t want known,” he con- 
tinued, taking no notice of the remark. ‘‘So if 
anybody should ask where I am, just answer that 
you can’t tell, but that I shall be back in a day or 
two. Do you understand, Carine?” 

“Quite well. But, Mark, you will come home 
first, won’t you?” 

**T only tell you this in case I don’t come,” he 
said evasively. ‘‘I have a good deal to do to-day. 
Good bye, Carine.” 

** But about Hendon?” she interrupted. 

**Hendon? Oh, I am quite sure I shan’t have 
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time for Hendon to-day. If you don’t like to go 
without me, we must put it off for a day or two.” 
He stooped to kiss her. Opening the hall-door, 
he stood on the steps, looking right and left ; care- 
lessly, as it seemed; in reality, cautiously. Very 
timorous was Mark Cray in that hour: he did not 
like that people should have hunted him to his 
very home. Then he turned to the Victoria 
Station, perhaps as the nearest point of refuge. 
He would make his way to Wales, to the mine, as || 
straightly and speedily as he could, consistent with | 
precaution. \] 
Mark had been gone the best part of an hour, and 
it was hard upon mid-day. His wife was just deli- 
berating whether to go shopping in the afternoon, or | 
make calls, or pay a visit to the empty park, or take 
a drive out of town; which way, in short, would be || 
the least tedious of killing the precious time that | 
God had given her, when she was aroused by a 
formidable summons at the door, and the noise as 
of many steps and voices besieging the hall. | 
What next took place, Caroline never clearly | 
remembered. Confused recollections remained to || 
her afterwards of angry demands for Mark Cray, | 
of indignant denials to the servant’s assertion that 
his master was in the City: the hubbub was 
great, the voices were threatening. Caroline’s | 
first surprise was superseded by indignation ; and | 
that in its turn gave place to alarm. 
You all know what it is to pour oil upon a spark | 
of fire, previously ready to burst forth into a flame. || 
When the Great Wheal Bang’s shareholders had |! 
flocked to the Great Wheal Bang’s offices that | 
morning, they were on the balance, as may be |! 
said, between war and peace: somewhat uncertain || 
in their own minds whether to treat Mark Cray || 
and Mr. Barker as unfortunate fellow-sufferers with || 
themselves, or to expend upon them their wrongs || 
and their wrath. That mistake of the Great Wheal 
Bang’s secretary—as alluded to in the last paper— 
turned the scale. In his dismay and confusion he 
inadvertently alluded to the former irruption of 
water, and the unlucky disclosure maddened the 
throng. They forthwith looked upon themselves 
as dreadfully injured people: in fact they jumped | 
to the conclusion that the Great Wheal Bang itself || 
was little better than a swindle: so apt are we all | 
to rush into extremes. Barker did what he could || 
to stem the torrent; but the crowd vociferously 
demanded to see Mark Cray. It was he they had 
known mostly in the affair, for Barker was usually 
at the mine. And, not finding Mark answer to 
their demands, some of them tore off on the spur of 
the moment in hansom cabs to his residence. 
Caroline stood the very image of dismay. She 
did not show herself; she was too much alarmed ; 
she peeped from the half-closed dining-room door, 
and listened, just as Mark had done a short while 
before. Confused words of ‘‘ water” and ‘‘ mine” 
and “swindle” and ‘‘ ruin” saluted her ears; and 
the demands for Mark Cray became more threaten- 
ingly imperative. Some movement of the door 
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occurred ; she staggered against it; and it was 
seen from the hall. 

Perhaps it was only natural to the belligerents to 
conclude that Mark Cray was there. They pressed 
forward to the room; but upon seeing that the 
lady was its only occupant, the young and lovely 
lady in her gala morning dress, and the roses chased 
from her face by fear, they drew back and clustered 
outside it. 

‘What is it that you want?” gasped Caroline 
from her trembling lips. 

One of the foremost answered her. He was a 
gentleman, and he raised his hat and made his tone 
as courteous as his sense of injury allowed. They 
were very sorry to disturb her, but they must see 
Mr. Cray. They had come to see him, and would 
see him. 

‘*T assure you that he is not here,” said Caroline, 
her earnest voice carrying truth with it. ‘* He has 
been gone some time.” 

‘*He was at the offices this morning, madam, 
and disappeared. We were told that he had no 
doubt come home.” 

**Tt is true,” she answered. ‘‘He went to the 
offices very early, and came home again about 
eleven o’clock for something he had forgotten, 
papers I think he said. He did not stay two 
minutes ; he got them and went back again. What 
is it that is the matter?” 

‘*Back to the offices?” they asked, disregarding 
the question. 

**Yes, back to the offices. He said he must 
make haste, for he had a great deal to do to-day. 
I am sure you will find him there.” 

She had no suspicion that she was asserting what 
was not true. Whether they believed it or not— 
though most of them did believe it—they had no 
resource but to act upon it. Filing out again, they 
jumped into the cabs, and rattled back at the rate 
of nine-and-twenty miles an hour. 

These visitors left Mrs. Cray in a grievous state 
of perplexity and distress: for they had spoken of 
‘¢ruin” as connected with the mine. She was one 
of those who cannot bear suspense; she had no 
patience ; no endurance, not even for an hour. In 
a tumult of hurry and emotion, she had her carriage 
brought round, called for Sara Davenal, to whom, 
however, she did not tell what had taken place, 
and drove on to the city almost as fast as those 
cabs had driven, to get an explanation from Mark. 

The cabs had arrived previously, and their 
occupants found that they had been deceived. No 
Mark Cray was at the offices or had been there 
since his first departure from them. They burst 
bounds, in tongue at any rate, and talked of 
warrants and prosecutions and various inconvenient 
things. Other shareholders joined in the general 
fury, and it may perhaps be excused to them that 
when the carriage of Mark Cray suddenly ap- 
peared in the general mélée, they turned their rage 
upon it. 

That is, they pressed round it and saluted it with 





reproaches not at all soft or complimentary. Pos- 
sibly in the moment’s blind anger, they did not see 
that Mark himself was not its occupant. They 
were, on the whole, men who knew how to behave 
themselves, and would have desisted, perhaps 
apologised, when they had had time and calmness 
to see that only ladies were there: but that time 
was not allowed them. 

One came, with his tall strong form, his pale, 
resolute, haughty face, and pushed them right and 
left, as he laid his hand on the carriage door. 

‘‘Are you men?” he asked. ‘Don’t you see 
that you are terrifying these ladies? Stand back. 
I had thought—” 

‘*Oh Oswald, save us! save us!” came the inter- 
rupting cry, as Caroline Cray caught his hand. | 
‘What is it all? what has happened ?” 

He got her out of the carriage and into some || 
adjacent offices, whose friendly doors were opened 
to them. Sara followed, unmolested, and Oswald 
went back to rescue, if might be, the carriage. But 
the gentlemen had been a little recalled to common 
sense by the incident; and the carriage was no 
longer in danger. Smashing Mark Cray’s carriage 
would not make good their losses, or bring forth 
him who was missing. Oswald returned to Mrs. 
Cray. 

‘*Tt is all right again now,” he said. ‘‘ The car- 
riage is waiting for you a little further off. Shall 
I take you to it?” 

‘* But I want to go into the offices, Oswald,” she 
feverishly rejoined. ‘‘I want to see Mark. I 
must see him.” 

‘* Mark is not at the offices. Neither would it be | 
well that you should go there just now.” 

‘* Not at the offices ! where is he then?” 

“<I don’t know where he is. I should like to | 
find him.” \ 

He spoke in a cold, proud, bitter tone, and it | 
struck dismay to the heart of Mrs. Cray. Indeed || 
Oswald’s frame of mind was one of the most in- 
tense bitterness. He had been plausibly defrauded 
of his money; his pride, his sensitive honour, 
his innate justice, had been wounded to the core. 
All this disgrace Mark Cray had been earning for 
himself : Mark his half-brother ! 

‘*But I must see Mark,” she reiterated in a help- 
less manner. ‘‘ Don’t you know where I can go to 
find him, Oswald ?” 

‘**T do not indeed.” 

‘“‘T want to know what has happened. I heard 
them speak of ruin; of water in the mine. Can 
you tell me?” 

‘* News has come up that an irruption of water 
has taken place. I find that it is not the first: 
but the other, they say, was not serious.” 

‘* And this is ruin?” 

‘*T fear so.” 

‘* But what right have those men to be so angry, 
so excited against Mark? He did not let the water 
in. ” 

Oswald made no answer. 
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those shareholders with the duplicity that he 
had treated him, they had certainly a very good 
right to be angry and excited. 

Mrs. Cray turned to the door in her restless- 
ness, to take a reconnoitring glimpse of the state of 
affairs outside. Mark might have come up! might 
be in the midst of the mob! Sara, who had waited 
for the opportunity, drew near to Oswald Cray, and 
spoke in a whisper. 

“Ts it ruin?” 

‘* Trretrievable—as I believe,” he answered, his 
voice unconsciously assuming a strange tenderness 
as he looked at her pale, sad face. ‘‘ Ruin for 
Mark Cray, perhaps for many others.” 

And the words fell heavily on her heart. 
What would become of her engagement to pay 
Mr. Wheatley ? 


2.—THE EVENING OF THE BLOW. 

Ir was the peculiarity of Miss Bettina Davenal 
to be more especially deaf when suddenly surprised 
or annoyed. Possibly it is the same with most 
deaf people. Sara Davenal stood before her in her 
drawing-room striving to make her comprehend the 
state of affairs relating to the Great Wheal Bang ; 
and not at first successfully. Miss Bettina had not 
understood why Mrs. Cray had driven round in 
hurried agitation that morning and carried off Sara 
by storm: Caroline would not explain why, and 
Sara could not. Sara had returned home now, 
willing to afford every explanation; indeed be- 
lieving it to be her duty so to do; but Miss Bettina, 
offended at the morning’s slight, was keeping her 
heart closed, and when that was shut, the ears 
would not open. 

** What d’you say? You went up to the offices? 
I should like to know what took you and Caroline 
to the offices? Young ladies don’t want to go to 
such places.” 

**She went to try to see Mark, aunt.” 

“Ugh!” growled Miss Bettina. ‘‘ Mark told 
her, indeed! If Mark Cray told her to go down 
the mine amidst the lead, she’d do it. Doesn’t he 
see enough of her at home?” 

‘*She went to try to see Mark, Aunt Bettina,” 
repeated Sara, more slowly. ‘‘I—I am afraid they 
are ruined.” 

“Serve them right,” returned Miss Bettina, 
catching the last word, but attaching no importance 
to it. 

‘*Some news has come up from Wales, from the 
mine; very disastrous news. Caroline says a 
Mr. Brackenbury called in Grosvenor Place last 
night ——” 

‘““Mr. Who?” 

‘“Mr. Brackenbury. She did not know then 
why he called, but Mr. Oswald Cray has now told 
her that he brought the first news of it to Mark. 
It had come up to him by telegram.” 

Miss Bettina Davenal bent her ear. ‘‘He came 
up by telegram! What do you mean by that? 
Have they got a new invention that brings up 





people, pray? Why are you not more careful how 
you speak, Miss Sara Davenal ?” 

**I said the news came up by telegram, aunt. 
It came to Mr. Brackenbury ; and that’s why he | 
called on Mark last night. At least, so Mr. || 
Oswald Cray told Caroline. Caroline had been 
surprised or annoyed at his visit; she did not 
understand it ; and she mentioned it to Mr. Oswald 
Cray. ” 

Miss Bettina lifted her hands helplessly. ‘‘What’s 
any Mr. Brackenbury to me?—or Oswald Cray 
either? I want to know why Caroline took you to 
those offices to-day ?” 

**T am trying to tell you, aunt,” said poor Sara. 
‘*Mark went up to the offices early this morning, 
before Caroline was awake; he came home again 
about eleven, saying he had forgotten something, 
but Caroline thought his manner absent and 
strange. He left again; and, soon after, the house 
was invaded by quite a crowd of men, gentlemen, 
demanding to see him——” 

‘* Had they got an organ with them?” 

Miss Bettina’s interruption took Sara rather 
aback. ‘‘An organ, aunt? I don’t know what 
you mean.” 

‘*Not know what I mean!” was the wrathful 
answer. ‘‘Crowds don’t collect round houses 
unless there’s a cause ; organs or monkeys, or some 
such nonsense. What did they collect there for ?” 

Sara bent her head lower and strove to speak 
with even more distinctness. ‘‘It was a crowd of 
gentlemen, aunt; gentlemen from the City; though 
perhaps I ought not to have said a crowd, but 
that is what Caroline called it to me. They came 
down in hansom cabs, she said, and they were 
fierce in their demands to see Mark, and they'd 
hardly go away again, and they said the mine was 
ruined. Caroline was alarmed, and she went up 
herself to try to see Mark, but she did not like to 
go alone, and came round for me.” 

The words were as a hopeless jumble in Miss 
Bettina’s ear; their sense nowhere. ‘‘I wish 
you'd be clear,” she said, tartly. ‘‘If you want to 
tell me a thing, tell it in a straightforward manner. 
Why do you mix up crowds and organs with it?” 

‘* Dear aunt, I never said a word about an organ. 
The—mine—is—ruined,” she added, almost out of 
heart with her task. 

‘* What's ruined ?” shrieked Miss Bettina. 

**The mine. The Great Wheal Bang.” 

Miss Bettina heard this time. She had lived in 
expectation of the news ever since the Great Wheal 
Bang first jumped into existence. Nevertheless it | 
startled her; and an expression of dismay sat on her 
refined features, as she turned them on Sara with a 
questioning gaze. 

“I believe the water has gotin. They say it is 
utter ruin. And Mark Cray can’t be found.” 

** What has Mark Cray found?” 

*¢ He can’t be found, aunt. He was not at the 
offices when we got there, and the shareholders—as 
I suppose the people were—attacked the carriage: 
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some of them have sunk a great deal of money in 
the mine. There was no real danger, of course ; 
but Mr. Oswald Cray got us out of it.” 

Miss Bettina stared hopelessly. ‘‘ Oswald Cray 
got you out of the mine! What are you talking of?” 

“Out of the carriage, aunt; not out of the mine. 
That’s in Wales.” 

“Do you suppose I thought it was in London?” 
retorted offended Miss Bettina. ‘* You ‘ll be 
obligingly informing me what my own name is, 
next. Where is Mark Cray ?” 

**No one seems to know. His wife does not ; except 
that he said to her he might have to go down to 
Wales this evening, aud she was not to mention it. 
She is in great uncertainty and distress. Aunt, you 
never saw such a commotion as the street was in. 
Oswald Cray said e 
_ “What did he say?” asked Miss Bettina, for she 
had really caught the words, but Sara had stopped 
suddenly. 

‘* Well, one does not like to blame the absent, and 
there’s no knowing what urgent business may have 
called Mark away : but Oswald Cray says he ought 
to have stayed, at all risks, and faced the share- 
holders.” 

“No,” dissented Miss Bettina, ‘‘Mark Cray would 
rather run from a danger than face it. Those vacil- 
lating men are always cowards. Will the company 
be quite broken up?” 

“T should think it is broken up already,” ob- 
served Sara. ‘* Where’s the use of it, now that the 
mine’s full of water? I heard one man make use of 
the expression that it was ‘drowned.’ ” 

** Who’s drowned?” exclaimed Miss Bettina, lift- 
ing her head in some alarm. ‘‘ The shareholders?” 

**The mine, aunt.” 

‘*The mine drowned! What has drowned it?” 

**T thought I told you, aunt. There has been an 
irruption of water : an—irruption—of—water: the 
mine is overflowing with it.” 

‘Then it’s not the company that has smashed ! ” 
exclaimed Miss Bettina. 

**No, it is the mine.” 

**Tell me about it.” 

It was what Sara had been trying to do all along. 
By dint of trouble and patience she contrived at 
last to impart to her aunt a general summary of the 
state of affairs: and after the truth had dawned on 
Miss Bettina and she had in some degree digested 
it, her sense of hearing grew clearer. It was invar- 
iably the case: she never could hear when at all 
perplexed. 

“What does Caroline say to it?” were her first 
words. 

“*She is as frightened as a child. I fear she will 
not be a good one to bear misfortune. I went home 
with ber and remained some time ; it was that made 
me so late. When I came away she was growing 
very angry with Mark: she says*he ought to have 
told her of it this morning.” 

‘*And so he ought,” said Miss Bettina. ‘* Ah! 





| once. 


and the doctor knew it. She'll see what he’s made 
of now. You say you came in eontact with the 
shareholders : what did they say?” 


Sara hesitated. ‘‘They were saying very disagree- | 


able things, Aunt Bettina.” 
‘**That’s not telling me what they said.” 
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“They talked of deceit and—and swindling, | 


They seem dreadfully bitter against Mark Cray.” 
‘*Dreadfully what against him?” 
‘*Bitter.”” 


**Oh,” said Miss Bettina. ‘‘Mark Cray’s a fool 


in more ways than one; but they should blamethem- || 
selves, not him. Mark told them the mine was of || 
gold, I daresay; but it was their fault if they || 
believed it. A man might come to me and say, if | 


you will give me a ten-pound note I'll bring it you 


back to-morrow doubled, and if I fell into the trap I | 


ought not to turn my anger on him. 


Mark Cray |; 


believed in the mine: those schemers are so sanguine.” | 

Sara bent her head until her lips almost touched _ 
her aunt’s ear, and lowered her voice to a cautious || 
tone: but somehow it was terribly distinct to Miss | 


Bettina. 


‘* Aunt, I fear it is not quite so straightforward as | 
you think, There was au irruption of water in the | 


summer, a slight one, I fancy, and Mark and Mr. 
Barker concealed it. It is this which makes the 


shareholders so angry, and they say—they say they || 


can prosecute him for it.” 


‘*Who said this?” asked Miss Bettima, after a || 


pause. 
**T can hardly tell who. 
of talking altogether. One gentleman came up to 


Mr. Oswald Cray as he was taking us to the || 
carriage again, and asked him if he was not Mark’s || 
brother. Oswald replied that he was Mark’s half- || 


brother ; and then the gentleman said harsh things, 
and Oswald could net stop him, and could not get 
us by.” 

Miss Bettina poured forth question upon ques- 
tion. Incensed as she had been against Mark Cray 
and his wife for the past months, much as she had 
blamed their folly, sharp as were her prophecies of 


the final results, perhaps this was worse than she || 
had bargained for. She had looked for ruin, but |, 


not for criminal disgrace. 


‘And Mark can’t be found, you say?” she asked || 


in a shrill tone. 
“cc No. ” 
She sat down to the dinner-table, for the day had 


gone on to evening, dispatching Neal for a fly while || 


she ate a bit, and then she went out, taking Sara. 


**Grosvenor Place,” she said to Neal. And that || 


observant domestic knew by the compressed lips, 


the clasped hands, the rigid head, how inwardly | 


flurried was his mistress. 


They found Caroline in a state of emotion, bor- || 
dering upon hysteria—fear, anger, perplexity, and 


despair succeeding each other so rapidly that her 
mood may have been said to savour of the whole at 
Poor Caroline Cray knew nothing of either 


T never cordially approved that match for Caroline, | endurance or reticence; her anger against Mark 


We heard a great deal 
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|| was great at the present moment, and she gave way 


to it loudly. 

‘«Where is he?” was the first pointed question of 
Miss Davenal. 

“‘T don’t know where he is. He might have 
trusted me. It’s not his fault if the water has come 
into the mine, and he had no cause to go away ; but 
Barker 
has been down here in a dreadful passion, and says 
Mark was not a good fellow to steal a march on him 


| and leave him alone all day to fight the battle with 
| the shareholders. A hundred people have been here 


\| after Mark, and it’s a shame that I should be left to 


hear all the remarks.” 
“Is Oswald Cray with you ?” asked Miss Bettina. 
‘*Oh my goodness, I don’t suppose /e’ll come here 


|| again,” returned poor Caroline, half beside herself, 








“T thought him cold and queer in his manner to- 
day. Barker says he is vexed at losing his thousand 
pounds ; and that Mark got two hundred more from 


| him last night after he knew the mine had gone. 
Oswald said nothing to me, but of course he is in- 


censed at it.” 

Miss Davenal had been listening with her hand to 
her ear, and she heard pretty well. ‘‘ Do you know 
the particulars of the calamity?” she asked. “Is 
the mine irretrievably ruined?” 

‘“*T don’t know anything, except that I’m fit to go 
mad,” she answered, beginning to sob like a petulant 
child. 

In that one first moment of the blow, Miss Davenal 
was generous enough to spare reproaches for all the 
folly of the past, though she had plenty at her 
tongue’s end. She had not sat down since she 
entered ; she had stood rigid and upright; and 
when she went out to the fly she ordered it to Mr. 
Oswald Cray’s. 

‘Tell the man to drive quickly,” said Miss Bet- 
tina to Neal. ‘‘ What do you say, Sara? Let you 
stop with Caroline? Caroline wants neither you nor 
me; I can see that. There ‘ll be trouble over this.” 

Mrs. Cray had not chosen an inapt word when she 
said Oswald must be incensed against Mark. It was 
precisely Oswald’s present state of feeling. He saw 
that the thousand pounds had been nothing but a 
stop-gap; not drawn from him for his own good and 
benefit, as Mark so largely boasted, but for Mark’s 
own necessities, And as to the two hundred pounds 
of the previous night, the money of the firm—QOs- 


| wald boiled over at the thought of that. Ob, why 


could not Mark have been upright and open! why 
could he not have gone to Oswald with the truth 
upon his lip, and said, Let me have this two hundred 
pounds in my dire necessity, and I will repay you 
+ ag Ican. Oswald was not the brother to refuse 


Oswald had had a battle with himself. When he 
returned home after that scene in the city, feeling 
that his money, the twelve hundred pounds, was 
irretrievably lost, he satdown and thought. Should 
he cancel the offer made to Frank Allister to go out 
to Spain, and take the appointment himself, as at 





first intended? Was he justified in foregoing it, 
under this unexpected loss? The same considera- 
tions swayed him now as previously; his own 
interest, versus Frank’s health, perhaps life; but 
how weighty a balance was now thrown into his own 
scale ? 

If ever Oswald had need of a better guidance than 
his own, he had need now. He was conscious of it, 
Perhaps of his own self he could not have yielded 
to do the right ; to do as he believed would be right 
in the sight of God. He had many failings, as we 
all have ; and his pride often stood in his way ; but 
he had one great and good gift—a conscience that | 
was ever prompting him on the upward way. 

** No, I will not hesitate,” he said to himself. 
“‘The necessity for Allister’s going remains the 
same, and he shall go. I must get over this other 
loss as I best can, though it may take years; but 
T'll not set my own interest against Allister’s life.” 

And so Frank Allister and his sister received no 
countermand, and they proceeded to Mr. Oswald 
Cray’s that evening, to talk over arrangements, as it 
had been decided they should; and they never 
knew the sacrifice that had been made for them, 
or had the least suspicion that Mr. Oswald Cray 
had given up the appointment. 

When Miss Davenal and Sara arrived, Mrs. Benn 
received them. That errant husband of hers, and 
valued servant of the firm, was out again. This was 
not Mrs. Benn’s cleaning day ; but any little extra 
duty, though it was but the receiving of a visitor 
at unusual hours, put her out excessively ; and it 
was not usual for a levee of ladies to attend the 
house in an evening. She appeared at the door | 
with the ordinary crusty face and a candle in her | 
hand. 

“‘Ts Mr. Oswald Cray at home?” was Neal’s 
demand, 

‘‘ Yes he is,” returned Mrs. Benn, speaking as if 
somebody had injured her very much indeed. 

Neal stepped back to the fly, and opened the | 
door for the ladies to alight. Mrs. Benn stared at 
the proceedings with all her eyes. | 

‘¢ Well, if this don’t bang everything!” she ejac- 
ulated, partly to herself, partly to the street. ‘‘If 
he was agoing to have a party to-night, he might 
have told me, I think. And that there Benn! to go 
out, and never light the hall lampfirst! It cracks 
my arms to do it: a nasty high, awk’ard thing. 
Will he be for ordering tea for ’em, I wonder? when | 
there ain’t nothing but a hot loaf in the house, and || 
one pat o’ but-——” 

‘¢Show me to Mr. Oswald Cray’s private rooms,” || 
came the interrupting voice of Miss Davenal, as she || 
entered. 

“This way,” returned sulky Mrs. Benn, ‘‘there’s 
one of ’em there already.” 

The one of ’em there must have applied to the 
assumed evening party, for in the sitting-room sat 
Jane Allister. Her bonnet was off ; her shawl was 
unpinned ; her fair face was serene and contented 
as the face of one in her own home. Miss Davenal 
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bowed stiffly in her surprise; and the rebellious 
jealousy rose up in Sara’s heart. 

‘Is Mr. Oswald Cray not here?” asked Miss 
Davenal, halting on the threshold. 

Jane Allister came forward with her good and 
eandid face; and Miss Davenal’s reserved tone 
relaxed. ‘‘Mr. Oswald Cray is down stairs with 
my brother and another gentleman. They are 
settling some business together: I don’t think they 
will be long.” 

Miss Davenal did not hear, but Sara repeated the 
words to her. They sat down ; and Miss Allister, 
finding the elder lady was deaf, took her seat by 
Sara. 

‘‘T had oncethe pleasure of seeing you in an 
omnibus, I think,” she said, with the open freedom 
that in her was so pleasing. ‘‘ You wanted to be 
put down at Essex Street in the Strand.” 

Sara bowed her head. She remembered too well 
the day and all that was connected with it. ‘‘I 
think,” she said, ‘* you are Miss Allister?” 

** Yes, Iam Jean Allister. I came here to-night 
to settle particulars about our Spanish journey,” 
| she added, as if in apology for being found there. 
**T am going to live in Spain.” 
| Sara lieard it as one ina dream. Oswald Cray 
| was going to Spain for a lengthened residence : he 
| had told her so when she was in that room a fort- 
|| night ago. If Jean Allister was going with him, 
'| why then it must be that they were to be married 
'| immediately. 

Her face flushed; her brow grew moist. In a 
|| sort of desperation, in her eager wish to know the 
| worst at once, she turned to Jean Allister. 

| ‘Are you going with Mr. Oswald Cray?” 

**T am going with my brother.” 

‘* With— your—brother! And not with Mr. 
| Oswald Cray?” 

**No, surely not. How could I go with Mr. 
| Oswald Cray? It would not be proper,” she simply 
added. 

‘*I—I thought—I meant as his wife,” said poor 


Sara, all confused in her heart sickness. ‘I beg 
your pardon.” 

‘** As his wife !—Mr. Oswald Cray’s! Nay, but 
that is an unlikely thing to fancy. I am not 


suitable to Mr. Oswald Cray? Do you know him?” 

**Oh yes.” 

**Then you might have been sure he’d not cast 
' his thoughts to a plain body like me. Why should 
he? I am not his equal in position. He has been 
a brother to Frank, and I reverence him beyond 
avy one I know, as a good and true friend. That's 
ail.” 

Why did her heart give a great bound as of hope 
at the words, when she knew—when she knew that 
he was lost to her? Oswald Cray came bounding 
up the stairs, but a mist had gathered before Sara’s 
eyes, and she saw nothing clearly. 

** Frank is waiting for you, Jean. 
some up-stairs again.” 

“ Does he know about everything?” 


He will not 





promised to pay a visit to Miss Davenal as soon as 





‘Everything, I think. We have discussed it all, || 
and he will tell you. But he is coming again in the || 
morning.” 

Oswald had spoken as he shook hands with Miss 
Davenal. Another moment and they were alone 
together: the young Scotch lady had left the room. 

**Mr. Oswald Cray, you must tell me all you 
know of this unhappy business, from beginning tc 
end,” said Miss Davenal. ‘‘I have come to you 
for the information, and I beg you to conceal 
nothing. Is Mark Cray in danger?” 

Oswald scarcely knew in what sense to take the 
word. He hesitated as he looked at Miss Davenal. 

‘*He is your half-brother, he is my nephew by 
marriage,” she said ; ‘but he is a rogue, and a dis- 
grace to both of us, if what I hear be true. Surely 
we may speak freely of him one to the other! Can 
he be arrested for anything worse than debt? I 
believe he can: by you, if by no one else.” 

‘*So far as I know, there is no one else,” replied || 
Oswald. ‘‘Of course he is safe for me: he is my 
father’s son.” 

‘* And how has all this come about? Let me 
hear the whole of it; the best and the worst. His 
wife professes to know nothing, and it was of no 
use my asking her. The watcr has got into the 
mine.” 

‘It is said to be overflowing it ; but particulars 
are not ascertained yet. Has Mark Cray been 
heard of ?” 

‘Tell it to Sara,” said Miss Davenal, drawing 
up her bent head. ‘‘I don’t hear quite all. She 
will repeat it to me at home.” 

It was a confession of deafness that perhaps had 
never been heard before from Miss Davenal. Oswald 
turned to Sara, and gravely related what he knew. 
It was not much more than Sara had known before, 
and he suppressed the account of Mark’s treachery 
towards himself. But Miss Davenal, who, if she 
could not hear, could put questions, particularly 
pressed him on these points. 

“They talk of ruin,” observed Sara. ‘‘Is a mine 
necessarily ruined—rendered good for nothing—by 
the irruption of water into it?” 

‘* Not necessarily so. But, to get the water out, 
generally involves a great cost of time and money. 
In this case, by what we can hear, the irruption 
appears to be unusually great, and there are no 
funds to meet it.” 

** And you think it is certainly ruin?” 

‘* Utter ruin to Mark Cray. Partial ruin to some 
of the shareholders.” 

A half ery escaped Sara’s lips. ‘*What will 
Caroline do ?—what will become of her?” 

‘*Become of her!” shrilly echoed Miss Davenal, 
whose ear had been again bent. ‘‘She and Mark 
should have thought of that before. I wonder what 
he’d give to have his good practice at Hallingham 
back again now?” 

There was nothing to remain for: Oswald was 
almost as much in the dark as they were; but he 
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he had learnt more. He took her out to the fly 
upon his arm, placed her in it, and turned to Sara. 

‘The last time I saw you I had a journey in my 
head,” he said in a low tone: ‘*I told you I was 
going to Spain.” 

“Te: 

“Tam not going now. I have given up the idea. 
We shall send out another instead; my friend, 
Frank Allister. Good night; good night, Miss 
Davenal.” 

Severely upright in the carriage sat Miss Davenal, 
her countenance one picture of condemnation for 
the absent Mark. Only once did she open her lips 
to Sara opposite to her, and that was as the carriage 
turned out of the glare and gas of the more popu- 
lous streets to the quiet one which contained their 
home. 

‘‘ What would your brother Edward say to this, 
were he at home !” 

What would he say to something else? As the 
carriage drew up to the door, a female figure was 
slowly pacing before it, as if in waiting. And Sara 
shrank into the remotest corner of the carriage with 
a shiver of dread, for she recognised her as the 
stranger, Catherine Wentworth. 


3.—HARD USAGE FOR DICK. 


Do you remember the severe weather of the 
Christmas of 1860? How for once we had an old- 
fashioned Christmas Day, when the icicles hung 
bright and frozen from the trees, and the ponds 
were alive with skaters, after the manner of the 
Christmases we read of, of the days gone by. It was 
indeed a bitter winter, that at the close of 1860, 
and an unusual number of the poor and friendless, 
the sick and ailing, passed from its biting sharpness 
| toa better world. 

In the mind of one, it almost seemed as though 
he had held some mysterious prevision of it; and 
| that was Oswald Cray. When deliberating, the 
| previous autumn, whether he should go to Spain 
himself, times and again had the thought recurred 
to him—what if we have a sharp winter ?—how 
_ will Allister weather it? And now that the sharp 
| winter, more terribly sharp than even Oswald 
| dreamt of, had indeed come, he was thankful to 
| have sacrificed his own self-interest. In that more 
southern climate, Allister would not feel the cold 
of this; and it almost seemed as if the thought 
| alone brought to Oswald his reward. 

**Isn’t it stunning, Aunt Bett?” 

You will probably recognise the words as likely 
' to emanate from nobody’s lips but Mr. Dick 
| Davenal’s. Mr. Dick had arrived for the holidays ; 
| rather against the inclination as well as the judg- 
ment of Miss Bettina, but she did not see her way 
| in courtesy to exclude him. Leopold had been in 
town with her since October, she and Sara nursing 
him; so it would have been unkind to keep Dick 
at school alone for the holidays. Miss Bettina said 
London was a bad place for Dick; he would be 
getting out, and doing all sorts of mischief ; perhaps 





get run over, perhaps get lost; it was uncertain 
what: but Sara, in her love for the boy, promised 
to keep him in order and out of harm. A rash 
undertaking. 

What of the Great Wheal Bang? The Great 
Wheal Bang was gone forever! It had passed away 
ignobly, never probably to be heard of as a mine 
again, except in name at certain law courts, to 
which some of its angry shareholders persisted in 
bringing it. Mr. Barker was abroad, and did not 
come home to face the storm; it appeared there 
was no law to force him home, the matters of the 
Wheal Bang escaped that; and he carried on 
a free-and-easy correspondence with some of the 
exasperated shareholders, who told him in their — 
answers that he decidedly deserved hanging. 

And Mark Cray? Mark Cray was nowhere. 


The defunct company did their best to find him, 


but, try as they would, they could not discover his | 
hiding-place. They assumed he was out of the 
country, most probably with Barker, and perhaps 
their home search was, through that very assump- 
tion, less minute than it might have been. Arun | 
from danger is always more formidable than a faced 
one ; and if Mark Cray had only faced those share- 
holders he would no doubt have found their bite | 
less hurtful than their bark. That they were loud, 
and threatening, and angry, was true; but Mark 
would have done well to meet the worst, and get it | 
over. The luxurious house in Grosvenor Place had 
been long ago abandoned by Mark and his wife; | 
and so temporarily had it been lived in, so fleeting | 
had been the enjoyment of the carriages, the ser- | 
vants, the society, and all the rest of the accessories, 
that altogether that time seemed only like a dream. 

**Isn’t it stunning, Aunt Bett?” 

Dick was standing at the dining-room window, his 
sparkling eyes devouring the ice in the streets, and 
the tempting slides in the gutters. A young gentle- 
man who was coming to the house with a small tray 
of meat upon his back had just gone down one 
beautifully, and Dick longed to follow him. Leo 
stepped to the window to look, and thought he 
should like it too; but Leo was not in strong health, 
as Dick was. 

“Isn't it what?” asked Aunt Bett, looking up 
quickly. ‘ Raining?” 

‘* Stunning,” roared Dick. 

“I wish you would learn to speak like a gentle- 
man, Richard, and not use those expressions. If 
they do for school, they don’t do for home.” 

“*T have been oiling my skates this morning,” 
continued Dick. ‘‘They are rather short, but 
they'll do.” 

** Oiling what ?” 

‘* My skates.” 

‘* What cakes ?” 

‘“* Ska—a—tes, Aunt Bett. Everything will bear 
to-day.” 

‘*Nothing bears in London,” said Miss Bettina. 
**You must not try it, Richard. A great many 
boys are drowned every winter in the Serpentine.” 
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‘‘What muffs they must be!” returned Dick : 
“‘ Aunt Bett, the ponds would bear you, if you’d 
put on a pair of skates and try. They'd bear me a 
hundred times over.” 

‘* Would they,” said Miss Bettina. She turned 
to Sara, who was busy at the table, and pointed 
| with her finger to indicate Dick. 

‘*T will not have him go into this danger. Do 
you hear, Sara? You undertook to keep him out of 
harm if he came to us, so see to it. Perhaps the 
, best plan will be to lock up his skates. I don’t 
want to have him brought home drowned.” 

Dick was resentful. He might have broken into 
open rebellion but for fear of being sent back to 
enjoy his holidays at school. He sat in a sullen 
sort of mood, on the edge of a chair, his hands in his 
pockets clicking their contents about, and his boots 
beating time restlessly on the carpet. 

‘** How it’s all altered !” he exclaimed. 

** How is what altered?” inquired Sara. They 
were alone then. Miss Bettina had gone from the 
room to give Leopold his eleven o'clock dose of 
strengthening medicine. 

‘*Since Uncle Richard’s time. Why! he bought 
me those very skates last winter, when that frost 
came in November. That is, he sent word to 
school that I might have them. And then we had 
no more ice at all! and Uncle Richard kept wishing 
through the holidays there might be some for us! 
| He'd have let us skate.” 

Sara was silent. Things had indeed altered since 


|| then. 
“It’s an awful shame of Aunt Bett! 
| stunning thick, and a fellow can’t enjoy it! 

| Drowned! She might get drowned herself perhaps, 


The ice 


Uncle Richard would have let us 
| skate in Hallingham!” added Dick, excessively 
| resentful. ‘‘ He wanted us to skate.” 

|| But I think it was a little different, Richard 
| dear. Those ponds at Hallingham were not deep; 
and people do get drowned in the Serpentine. And 
there’s nobody to go with you.” 

Dick tossed his head. 
| want somebody ! You had better send a nursemaid. 
Fine holidays, these are!” 
|| A few minutes more of sitting still, and Dick 

| could stand it no longer. He darted into the pas- 
|| Sage and snatched his cap. Sara, quick as he, 
| caught him at the street-door. 

“Dick, it must not be. You know I must 
answer for you to Aunt Bettina.” 

** All right, Sara. I’m not going near the Ser- 
| pentine, or any other deep water.” 

**- You promise ?” 

**Yes; on my honour. There! Why, I have 
not got my skates. I’m going up and down the 
| Street-slides ; that’s all. You can’t expect me to 
sit twirling my thumbs all day in Aunt Bett’s 
| parlour, as Leo does.” 

She had no fear then. If Dick once gave his 
honour, or if put upon his honour, he could but 
be a loyal knight. Left to himself, no promise 


“Perhaps you think I | 





extracted from him, he would have decamped right 
off to the Serpentine, or to anything else mis- 
chievous and dangerous ; but not now. 

But Dick ‘‘took it out”—the words were his 
own—in street-slides. All the most attractive 
ruisseaux within a few miles of home, Mr. Dick 
exercised his legs upon. It required a terrible 
amount of resolution to keep his promise, not to 
‘‘go near” the forbidden water; and how long 
Dick stood in envy, his nose frozen to the park 
railings as he watched the streams pouring towards 
the ice, he never knew. He was not in a good 
humour; the slides were very ignoble pastime 
indeed, only fit for street-boys; and he thought 
if there was one gentleman more ill-used than 
another that day in all Her Majesty’s dominions, 
that one was himself. 

Mr. Dick stopped out his own time. He knew 
that he would be expected home about one o’clock 
to have something to eat; but as nothing had been 
expressly said to him, he took rather a savage 
pleasure in delaying his return, punishing his 
hunger. He saw a man selling hot potatoes; and 
he bougbt three and ate them, skins and all. Dick 
was not in the least troubled with proud notions: 
Leo would have looked askance at the tempting 
edible, and passed on the other side ; Dick danced 
round the man’s machine while he feasted, in the 
face and eyes of the passers-by. If Miss Davenal 
had but seen him ! 

Altogether, what with the slides, the hot po- 
tatoes, and the temper, Mr. Richard Davenal re- 
mained out long after dark. When he began to 
think it might be as well to return home, and to 
feel as if fifteen wolves were inside him fighting for 
their dinner, he was in some obscure and remote 
region of Chelsea, where the population was more 
crowded than aristocratic, and the ice abundant. 
Happening to cast his eyes to a clock in a baker’s 
shop, he saw that it wanted but twenty-five minutes 
to six. 

“My!” ejaculated Dick in his dismay. Miss 
Davenal’s dinner-hour had been altered from six to 
five while the boys were with her, and Dick had 
certainly meant to be home to time. He had not 
thought it was so late as this. Dick’s hair stood 
on end, and the wolves fought desperately. 

‘* Suppose old Bett should say I shan’t have any 
dinner ! ” 

The shop next door to the baker’s was a cook’s 
shop—as they are called: and perhaps Dick’s dread- 
ful doubt caused him irresistibly to linger for 
fond moment at the window and gaze at the attrac- 
tions inside. Under Dick’s very nose was a steam- 
ing mound of beef just out of the pot, some 
parsnips round it; other joints were there m 
plenty; peas-pudding, plum-pudding, sausages, and 
a whole host of things irresistible to a boy ™ 
Dick’s famishing condition. He mechanically put 
his hand into his pocket, lest a stray sixpence 
might by some miracle be there. In vain. Dick 
Davenal was one who could not keep money for an 
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hour, and his having sufficient to buy the potatoes 
was a notable fact. 

Hurried as he was, he could not tear himself 
from the tempting shop. The shopman in a white 
apron, a great carving-knife and fork in his hands, 
was cutting thin slices from a cold round of beef, 
and placing them in the scale on a piece of white 
paper. The balance went down, and he rolled the 
paper round the meat and handed it to the customer 
waiting for it, a young woman—or rather lady, for 
she looked like one—who wore a crape veil over her 
face. She gave him sixpence and some half-pence 
in return, but the man did not seem to like the six- 
pence ; he held it close to the gas and then showed 
it to her, and she put her veil aside and bent her 
face nearer while she looked at it. 

If ever Dick Davenal believed he was in a dream, 
he believed so then. He rubbed his eyes; he 
rubbed his frozen nose; he stared through the 
intervening steam ; and he pinched himself to see 
whether he was awake. For that face was the face 
of his cousin, Mrs. Cray. 

Dick could not believe his senses. The shopman 
apparently decided that the sixpence was a good 
one and put it in his till, and the lady had left the 
shop before Dick recovered his bewilderment. He 
had believed Mr. and Mrs. Cray were abroad. 
From a shrewd boy like Dick it was impossible 
to guard the secret that something was wrong; 
besides, he had heard of the failure of the Great 
Wheal Bang and that its promoters were away, 
abroad or somewhere. 

But that was surely Caroline gone out of the 
shop with the paper of meat in her hand! Dick’s 
spirits went down to zero. However he might con- 
descend to the purchase of hot potatoes, and such- 
like stray escapades, he did not like to see Caroline 
buy cooked meat and carry it away with her. 
Dick knew that something or other must be all 
wrong, and he suddenly felt as timid as Leo. 

She crossed the road and went down a by-street, 
where the lights were scanty and the houses poor. 
Dick followed her. He saw how tightly her veil 
was drawn over her face ; and she walked with her 
head down: it might be to keep out the cold, or to 
avoid observation. 

She turned into a house on the left-hand side 
whose door stood open; a shabby-looking house, 
but sufficiently large. Dick, hardly certain in his 
own mind yet, deliberated whether he should 
follow her and show himself: and when he at 
length went to the door nobody was in sight. He 
took courage and knocked ; and a woman came out 
of the parlour on the right. 

‘Is Mrs. Cray here?” asked Dick. 

** Mrs. who?” 

**Mrs. Cray. She’s just gone in.” 

“There's nobody here of that name. Who's 
Mrs. Cray? You have mistook the house, young 
man.” 

Dick had his wits about him, as the saying runs, 
|| and they were sufficiently alert to prevent his 





insisting on the point of its being Mrs. Cray. 
“*T’m sure I saw some lady come in,” said he. 

**Mrs. Marks came in a minute ago, for I met her 
in the passage. First floor if you want her.” 

‘*Can I go up?” asked Dick. 

**That’s as you please,” returned the woman, who 
was crusty enough to be first cousin to Mrs. Benn. 
“* The other lodgers in the house is nothing to me, 
who goes up to ’em or who doesn’t.” 

She retreated inside the parlour and banged the 
door. Dick stumbled upstairs in the dark, the 
words ‘‘ first floor” having guidedhim. Some light 
came in from a wiadow on the landing and he dis- 
tinctly heard Caroline’s voice in the front room. 
Dick fashion, he burst in without knocking. 

Caroline gave a short scream. She was untying 


her bonnet, and the paper of meat, slowly unfolding 


itself, lay on the table. It was a plain sitting-room, 
carpeted with drugget, a large sofa covered with 
dark blue stuff seeming to take up one side of it. 
A white cloth was spread on part of the table with 
some tea cups and saucers, a loaf of bread and a 
piece of butter. 

** Caroline, I was sure it was you!” 

The first moment of surprise over, Caroline threw 
herself on a chair and burst into tears. Dick sat 
down opposite to her and stared round the room, 
staring off his bewilderment. Poor Dick was not 
possessed of any superfluous sentiment, and the sobs 
and emotion only made him feel awkward. The 
sight of a home face was too much for Mrs. Cray. 

“*Is Mark here?” Dick asked presently. 

Hs No.” 

Dick glanced round again, but he could see no 
door except the one he had entered at. 

‘“‘['m sure I heard you talking to somebody, 
Caroline. It let me know which was the room.” 

‘*T was talking to myself. The words I said 


were ‘I hope Mark will not be long,’ and I suppose 


I spoke them aloud.” 
A few final sobs and the emotion passed. Dick 


was timid, almost nervous, and he never remembered | 


to have been so in his life. A thought crossed the 
boy’s mind of what his Uncle Richard would say, 
had he lived to see this curious state of things. 

** Do you live here, Caroline ?” 

‘Yes. We went away in the country for a little 
time at first ; but it was so out of the way of hearing 
anything, so dull, so wretched, that we came back 
again. Mark thought it would be better to come 
pretty near to the old neighbourhood ; that there 
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was less chance of our being looked for there than || 


elsewhere.” 

** You don’t have all the house.” 

‘¢ All the house!” echoed Caroline. ‘We only 
have this room and the use of the kitchen, which I 
hardly ever go down to. That sofa is a bed,” she 
added, pointing to it. ‘‘Mark draws it out at 
night.” 

Dick felt more at sea than ever. ‘‘ Has Mark got 
no money ?” 


Caroline shook her head. ‘‘There’s a little left ; 
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not much. We did not save a thing from Grosvenor 

Place. People came in and took possession, and I 
got frightened and left it. Afterwards, when my 
clothes were asked for, they sent me a boxful of the 
poorest I had, and said those were all. I don’t 
know whether it was that they kept the best, or 
that the maid servants helped themselves to them. 
Dick !” she passionately added, ‘I'd rather die than 
have to bear all this.” 

**Do you have to go out and buy the meat?” 
| questioned Dick, unable to get the practical part he 
| had seen out of his head. 

‘‘There’s a boy that waits on the lodgers, the 
landlady’s son, and he goes on errands sometimes. | 
Mark thought we should be safer in a house like 





this, where there are different lodgers, and one does 
not interfere with the concerns of the others ; that 
we should be less likely to attract notice. In truth | 
| we were afraid to venture on a better place lest | 
| persons might recognise us.” 

‘* Afraid of what?” questioned Dick. 

‘I’m sure I hardly know,” she answered. - 
being arrested, I suppose.” 

‘*T say, does Sara know you are here?” 

Caroline shook her head. ‘I have written her a 
note twice, saying we are safe ; but Mark would not 
| let me give the address. Aunt Bettina has shaken 
us off, there’s no doubt ; she’ll never forgive Mark.” 

‘* Forgive him for what?” 

“Oh, altogether,” returned Caroline with a 
gesture of impatience. ‘‘ There was the leaving 
Hallingham, and Sara’s money, and other things.” 

‘*Where is Mark?” continued Dick. 

‘*He won’t be long. He goes out a little after 
dark, but he does not care to venture much by day- 
light. And-.so, you are up for the holidays, I 


“6 Of | 





suppose ?” 

Dick nodded. ‘‘ Aunt Bett wouldn’t have us at 
midsummer. But Leo broke his arm, and he wasn’t 
strong, and she sent for him; and then she said I 
; might come up for Christmas, and we could both go 
back to school together. I say, wasn’t it unkind of | 
her not to have us im the summer? She said her 
house was small. Summer holidays are jollier than 
| winter ones, especially when they don’t let you go 
on the ice.” 

Did a remembrance cross Caroline of somebody 
else who would not have them in the summer ?— 
whose house was not small? Probably not. Caro- 
line had room only for her own griefs. Since the 
falling of the blow she had existed in a state of | 
bewilderment. The change was so great, the order 
of things so completely altered, that at times she 
believed she must be in a prolonged dream, and 
should shortly wake up to reality. As one who is 
suddenly put ashore in a foreign country, where the 
land, the customs, the people, and the tongue are 
all strange to him, and he can only accept them pas- 
sively, yielding himself perforce to the necessity of 
circumstances, so it was with Caroline Cray. Believe 
me, I am telling you no untrue story. 





**How you cough!” exclaimed Dick, as she was 
r 
ie 


interrupted by a heavy fit of coughing, not for the 
first time. 

**T caught a bad cold. It was very bad for a day 
or two, and I lay in bed. Oh Dick! I wonder if I 
shall ever have a bed-room again !” 

**Couldn’t you have a bed-room as well as this 
room ?” sensibly answered Dick. 

‘* There was only this room to let when we came 
here, and we thought it would do. It’s tolerably 


good-looking you see, and we are more to ourselves, 
Every week, too, we are hoping to leave it.” 

‘* Where to go to?” 
Mark says something will be 


**T don’t know. 
sure to turn up.” 

‘**T say, do they know about this in Barbadoes ?” 

‘*Not from us. I daresay Aunt Bettina has 
taken care to tell them. Is she as deaf as ever, 
Dick ?” 

‘**She’s deafer. And she’s getting a regular old 
woman. What do you think? She'd not let me go 
out skating this morning, for fear——” 

A gentleman entered, and cut Dick’s revelations 
short. The boy looked at him in puzzled bewilder- 
ment, for he thought he knew him, and yet did not. 
It was a full minute before Dick recognised him for 
Mark Cray. 

Formerly Mark had whiskers and no moustache ; 
now he had a moustache and no whiskers, and his 
beard was growing and his face looked longer. He 
had on blue spectacles too. Altogether, Dick was 
hardly certain yet. 

Mark did not seem glad to see him. In manner 
he rather appeared to resent the accident which had 
discovered them to Dick, than to feel pleasure at it. 
Caroline put the slices of beef upon a dish, made 
the tea, and asked Dick to partake. 

But Dick declined. And nobody perhaps would 
have given careless Dick credit for the true motive, 
or for the real self-denial that it was to a hungry 


_ boy. He had somehow drawn a conclusion that 
| Mr. and Mrs. Cray had not too much meat for 


themselves, and he would not lessen it. 

**T can’t stay now,” he said, rising; ‘‘ I shall have 
Aunt Bett at me as it is. Good night, Mr. Cray, 
good night, Caroline.” 

Mr. Cray followed him down the stairs. ‘‘ You 
must be very cautious not to say that you found us 
here,” he said. ‘*Can we depend upon you?” 

‘* As if you couldn’t,” returned Dick. ‘‘I know. 


| A fellow of ours at school has got a big brother, and 


he has to be in hiding nine months at least out of 
every year. I'll tell nobody but Sara.” 

He vaulted off, or perhaps Mark Cray’s injunc- 
tion might have been extended to Sara in particular. 
When he reached home, Miss Bettina, who had 
believed nothing less but that he was drowned, and 
had sent Neal to a circuit of police stations, met 
him in the corridor, followed by Sara and Leo. 

‘* You ungrateful boy ! Where have you been?” 

“Don’t Aunt Bettina! No need to seize hold of 
me in that way. I have only been sliding. I 
haven’t been to the water.” 
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“‘You shall go back to school to-morrow,” said 
Miss Bettina, as she turned in to the dining-room. 

Dick caught his cousin bythe arm. ‘‘ You be off 
after Aunt Bett, Leo, I want to speak to Sara. I 
say,” he continued in a whisper, as Leo obeyed him, 
“*T have seen Caroline and Mark Cray !” 

‘¢ Nonsense, Dick ! why did you stay out so and 
frighten us?” 

“‘T have seen them. I should have been in 
earlier but for that. Frightened? How stupid you 
must all be! As if I couldn’t take care of myself. 
I saw Carine in a beef and pudding shop, buying 
cold meat, and I watched where she went to, and 
I’ve been there for half an hour, and I saw Mark! 
He has shaved off his whiskers, and wears——” 

‘*Hush !” breathed Sara, as Dorcas came up the 
stairs. ‘You must tell me later.” 


4,—WEARY DAYS. 

TuHE cold, bitter, biting winter passed away, and 
when the lovely spring came round again, little 
trace was left of its effects, save in the remembrance 
of those in whose homes sickness, or privation, or 


| death had been busy. 


| 
| 


Two of those visitations had been rife in the 
poor home of Caroline Cray: sickness and priva- 
tion. Perhaps you noticed Caroline’s reply to 
Dick’s question as to whether Mark had no money : 
there was a little left, she said, not much. Left 
from what? Dick did not ask. 

If ever an unfortunate company had come to grief 
more completely than other unfortunate companies, 
it was surely that noted one, the Great Wheal Bang. 
Sympathising friends—Barker’s and Mark’s—were 
wont to assure those gentlemen that they had 
“managed wretchedly:” and if we may dare to 
assume that the reproach was levelled at the fact 


| of their having secured nothing for themselves, it 


| was a right one. 


On the day that Mark Cray went 
up to the offices for the last time, he had but a 


| trifling sum of money about him: Caroline had 
| even less in her own purse; and that was all. 


Barker’s word .of precaution had secured the 
diamond ring and studs, and these were converted 
into money, Mark and Barker equally dividing the 
spoil. Barker with his share took a little tour 


| abroad while the cloud blew over; Mark, as you 


have seen, went into hiding, and lived upon his 


| part as long as it held out. 





Yes, it was an unhappy fact, very debasing 
indeed after all the glory of Grosvenor Place, 
lowering as you may feel it to be to this history, 
Mr. Mark Cray hid himself by day, and slipped out 
to take the air at dusk’ in a moustache and blue 
spectacles. Mark Cray could but be a coward in 
the hour of trial; he ran from the danger instead 
of facing it. Had Mark but looked the angry 
shareholders and the trouble in the face, he need 
not have been so very fearful; but to look a diffi- 
culty in the face was not in the nature of Mark 
Cray. He scarcely understood what he was afraid 
of; he did not know what they could do to him; 





whether imprison him, or make him a bankrupt, or 
what; and Mark would rather have jumped into 
the sea than ascertained. He was exactly like a 
child who runs away screaming from a dark closet, 
and dare not look to see whether cause for terror is 
there. Some of us, my friends, have been sadly 
frightened at shadows. 

When this state of affairs was to end, and what || 
was to get Mark out of his difficulty, he did not at | 
present see. As long as the money lasted, he was 
not unduly anxious. He had great faith in some- 
thing ‘“‘turning up,” he had unlimited faith in 
Barker ; and Barker’s letters were pretty frequent, 
and in the highest degree cheering. Barker hap- 
pened to have a cousin, about the nineteenth 
remove, settled at Honfleur in Normandie, and 
Barker had steered for the same port, and seemed 
to be living at ease there. Towards the close of the 
winter, he wrote word to Mark that he had some- 
thing good in contemplatiou, connected with Paris, 
and if it came to anything Mark should share in it. 

But when Mark’s money was gone, things 
changed. He grew restless and gloomy. He could 
not starve, he could not go to the workhouse: he 
must do something. Miss Bettina Davenal would 
not help them : she said she could not—perhaps with 
justice. Leopold Davenal had been an expense to 
her, and was still; he went back to school after the 
Christmas holidays with Dick, but he was not 
strong yet, and sundry expensive extras were pro- 
vided for him out of her pocket. That was not 
much: but a heavier expense had fallen upon her : 
for she had repaid Mr. Wheatley the two hundred 
pounds borrowed by Sara. Sara had disclosed to 
her aunt the fact of borrowing it, and in her pride 
Miss Bettina had made a sacrifice and repaid the 
sum. She had none left to bestow on Mark ; there 
was clearly no help to be had from her. 

And Caroline? You can take a look at her as 
she sat in the sun, which was shining into the 
room that bright day in early April. Perhaps you 
remember a remark Dr. Davenal once made—that 
Caroline was not one, as he believed, to bear well 
the adversities of life. Dr. Davenal was quite 
right: neither physically nor mentally did they 
agree with poor Caroline. 

I don’t know whether anybody gets ill at once 
under a great shock. Caroline had not. When it 
fell upon her, she was too stunned, too entirely 
surprised, to be anything but bewildered. It 
may be questioned if a change so sudden—from 
seemingly assured prosperity, to hiding and dis- 
grace and poverty—ever befel one. You may feel 
inclined to question it in this instance; never- 
theless, I repeat that I am telling you the simple 
truth. The reaction had come now, and Caroline 
Cray gave way sadly. Her cough, that Dick 
remarked upon, had got well; but she would lie 
back in her chair all day, and it seemed next to 
impossible to get her out of it. 

But if the body was at rest, the mind was only 
the more active. Caroline’s hours, in point of fact, 
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were pretty equally divided between outward com- 
plaining and inward lamentation. Such lamenta- 
tion is nearly always rebellious, and so was hers. 
The blow had been so complete ; the change was so 


luxuries, the carelessness, the pleasure attendant 


| on that one past sunshiny wave in life’s current, to 
| have given place to this! Perhaps the worst 


mortification, looking back, was that the play 
seemed to have been so wnreal: as if they had no 


|| right to indulge in it, were such fools to have 


embarked in it, and worse than fools to have 


| believed in it. Mortified, fretful, miserable, Caro- 
| line Cray seemed to live but in repining and re- 
| pentance. Mark was different. He neither repined 


nor repented: he was always restless, always ex- 


|| pecting something to turn up; and he would stalk 





1 


| of wild visions of what he would do, were he but 


up and down the room, giving tongue to all sorts 


clear of the world and the Great Wheal Bang. 
As he was doing now. While Caroline sat 


| listless and inert in her chair, Mark was indulging 





| a dream of the future, sanguine as a child. He 


had lately taken to consult the newspapers, and 
one tempting advertisement in particular had that 
morning attracted him. Mark Cray was acquiring 
that experience which comes inevitably in a life of 
vicissitude : he had yet to learn how many of these 
advertisements are but traps for the unwary ; how 
next to impossible it is to be the one successful 
applicant, if they are genuine. But ever and 
anon Mark’s dream was brought unpleasantly to a 
break, as the recollection intruded itself that he 
was not a free man. 

“You see, Carine, if I were but clear of that 
resentful company, there are a hundred good things 
to be picked up. I’m sure there’s a dozen at least 
in the paper every day. That’s a sp.endid thing, I 


| know, that one advertisement of this morning; any 


fellow securing that——” 

‘** Where’s the use of talking of it?” interrupted 
Carine. ‘‘It all comes to nothing. You know you 
are not clear of the company.” 

She spoke in a fretful, peevish tone. Just at 
first, Mark’s sanguine visions of rising again more 
gloriously than ever, like a pheenix from its ashes, 


|| had somewhat infected her, but she was learning 
| what they were worth: as she had just said, “it 


all came to nothing.” Utterly weary was her 
spirit. Hope deferred maketh the heart sick ; but 
hope destroyed—and it had come to that with 


| Caroline Cray—maketh it die. 


Physical privation tells terribly on the mind as 


| well as the body, and it was telling upon her. 


They were next door to’starving. What made it 
worse for Caroline was, that hers was a constitution 


| requiring the best of nourishment. The Davenals 


were a healthy family, but there had been a taint 
in her mother’s blood. These physical privations 
would alone have made Caroline fretful: and she 
could not help it. 

‘*T shall be clear of it soon,” said Mark. 


| complished. ‘‘Oh, somehow,” said he, in his care- 
very great! All that pomp and vanity, all the | 





**But how ?” 
Even sanguine Mark could nos detail the precise 
means by which the emancipation was to be ac- 


less way. ‘‘The company must wind itself up.” 

‘* Why can’t you apply to Oswald ?” 

He shook his head very decisively. ‘I can’t 
face him. And if I did, he’d not assist me. He 
has lost too much, and is sure to bear malice.” 

** Are we to go on like this for ever ?” 

**T hope we shan’t go on so fora month. I wish 
you'd not talk so, Caroline.” 

**How am I to talk? You have been saying the 
same all along.” 

‘* Well, it’s no good your looking on the dark 
side of things. You are always doing it, now.” 

Caroline was silent for a few moments, when she 
suddenly lifted up her hands, and her voice broke 
into a passionate wail, 

“Oh, if that money had but been settled on me, 
as Uncle Richard wished! This must be a judg- 
ment upon us for defying his last commands.” 

** Rubbish !” said Mark. 

‘* Are we to go out in the street and beg?” she 
plaintively asked. 

““Are you going to be a child? One must get 
a rub or two in passing through life, Caroline. 
Barker has been down upon his beam ends five or 
six times, just as much as we are, but it has 
always come right again.” 

She relapsed into a fit of weeping; half her hours, 
a-bed and up, were so spent. Mark had ceased 
either to soothe or reproach: he had tried both, 
but ineffectually ; and now was fain to let her 
weep, simply because he was helpless to prevent it. 
Mark Cray could not be unkind ; he was not that ; 
but he was hardly the right sort of husband for 
adversity. Shallow-minded, shallow-hearted, pos- 
sessed of no depth of feeling, there seemed some- 
thing wanting in him now. He did his best 
to cheer his wife; but the result was not satis- 
factory. 

The fits of weeping would sometimes go on to 
hysterics: sometimes stopped just short of it: as 
this one stopped. Caroline suddenly roused her- 
self, and looked round wearily at the mantelpiece, 
as if there were a time-piece there, perhaps in 
momentary forgetfulness. Grosvenor Place had 
been rich in such ; elegant bijous, worth no end of 
money. 

‘“*T wish Sara would come !” 

‘*Sara?” repeated Mark, halting in his monoto- 
nous promenade. 

‘“* T wrote to her to come.” 

She spoke the words half defiantly. Sara, in | 
consequence of the discovery of Master Dick | 
Davenal, had come to see them once ; but she was 
not encouraged to repeat the visit. Mark especially 
was against it. ‘‘If we have them coming here, 
we may get dropped upon,” he had said to his wife; 
‘it would never do.” But poor Caroline, wearied 
out with the wretched loneliness that seemed to 
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| 
continue month after month, and to have no end, | 
had at length written to her cousin. 

‘Why did you not tell me, Caroline?” 

“‘ You might have forbade me.” 

‘It’s just what I should have done. 
| want her here. What good will she do?” 

“What good will anything in the world do? I 
wish I was out of it!” 

Mark Cray began to ask himself the question 
whether the expected visit could be stopped now. 
He had an intense dislike to meet Sara Davenal : 
we all shrink from meeting those whom we have 
injured directly or indirectly. But the question 
| was set at rest by Sara’s entrance, and Mark, after 
| a short greeting, disappeared. 

All Caroline did for the first quarter of an hour 
was to sob hysterically. Sara, in slighter mourning 
now, unfastened the white crape strings of her | 
straw bonnet, and sat over her in dismay, her 
sweet face full of compassion at the change she saw. 

*T want to know how it is all to end,” were the 
first distinct words Caroline uttered. ‘‘Am I to 
stop here till I die?” 

A question difficult for Sara to answer. ‘‘Is 

Mark doing nothing?” she asked. 
| ‘He is doing nothing. He can’t do anything 
while that business of the Wheal Bang hangs over 
him. If that were settled, there are fifty things he | 
might get into. And if it can’t be settled, we may | 
both of us as well die at once as be famished to 
death. For that’s what it would come to. Those 
poor creatures that shut themselves up with the 
fumes of charcoal are not so much to blame, | 
after all.” 

** Caroline!” 

‘Well, I mean it,” returned Caroline, a sullen | 
tone beginning to mingle with her sobs. ‘‘It is all , 
| very well for you to exclaim ‘Caroline!’ as if I | 
were mad; but you don’t know what sorrow is. 
Nobody does until poverty comes.” 

Sara thought that there were worse sorrows to | 
be borne in the world than poverty. And she was | 
right; bad as poverty, to those unaccustomed to it, 
undoubtedly is. ‘* What can I do for you?” she | 
gently asked. 

‘Here we are, buried alive, and nobody comes | 
near us! Sara, if you only knew how I yearn for a 
home face !—how I lie and cry for it!” 

**Mark—and you also—said I must not come, 
lest it might lead to discovery.” 

“‘Neither must you, I suppose. 
often. 


We don’t 


| 


At least, not 
But sometimes I think it would be well if 
discovery happened. There’d be an end to this 


uncertainty, at any rate. What is Mark to do, if | 
the thing can’t get settled?” | 

She asked the question in strange earnestness, 
and Sara was struck with the yearning beauty of 


** We have nothing to eat, you know. That is, 


| there’s bread, and such like; but I can’t eat it. 


Mark will dine on bread-and-cheese, or a thick 


_ slice of bread-and-butter; and he really does not 


seem to mind; but I can’t. Oh, Sara! if I could | 

but have a good dinner !” 
Sara caught up her breath. What comfort could | 

she give? 
‘Sometimes, when I am sick with hunger, I lie 


| and imagine the dinners we used to sit down to in 


Grosvenor Place. I imagine it, you know; that 
they are before me now, and I am eating them. 
Turkey and bread sauce, or salmon and lobster 
sauce—it’s nearly always substantial things I think 
of, I suppose because of my hunger—and [ quite 
seem to taste them; to eat through a whole plateful, 
Sara, it is true.” 

Sara Davenal had heard the doctor speak of some 
kinds of hunger as a disease, and could only sup- | 
pose this must be one. ‘“‘I wish—I wish I could | 
help you !” she murmured. 

**You can’t, I know. You have it not in your 
power, and Aunt Bettina won't: she’s implacable. | 
I did not send for you to ask it. But Sara, there’s 
Oswald Cray. If you would ask him, perhaps he 
might do something for Mark.” 

The words startled her. 

‘* Ask Oswald Cray !” 

**T think if he would listen to any one, it is you. 

I don’t forget how fond he used to be of you in the 
days gone by. Indeed, I got to think—but I was 
wrong, I suppose, so let it pass. Oh, Sara, you'll 
ask him for my sake! Don’t abandon us quite. [I | 
think he might help Mark out of this difficulty. 
Perhaps he might see the company, and get them to | 
be friendly with Mark ; or perhaps he’d pay a few | 
of Mark’s pressing debts. It might not take much | 
money.” 

** But why cannot Mark ask him?” 

**He won’t. Mark would rather it came to the | 
charcoal—not that anything of that sort would ever | 
be in his line—than apply to Oswald. There was 
some trouble between them about the money Oswald 
put into the mine, and Mark has kept away from 
him since. That is just why I have sent for you. 
Mark will not apply to Oswald; no, not if it were 


| to save him from prison; and I don’t feel well 


enough to go, and my bonnet’s shabby. Oh, Sara, 
when a recollection comes over me—and it is always 


| coming—of the nice clothes I had and how foolishly 


they were abandoned, I feel fit to go mad. Any 
way, unless a change takes place, I shan’t want 
clothes long. Sara, surely you will do for us so 
trifling a thing as this!” 

To pursue the interview would be waste of time. 
When Sara Davenal quitted her cousin, it was with 


| @ given promise to see Oswald Cray. Very much | 

















the lifted face, of the wasting form. The violet | indeed did she shrink from it: as much as she had 
eyes were larger than of yore, the cheeks were of | shrunk from those interviews with Mr, Alfred | 
a delicate crimson, and the hands were long and | King: but she saw no other means to help them ; 
white, and thin. and in truth she did not anticipate much would 
** But can it not get settled?” returned Sara. | come of this. | 
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Money seemed to be wanted everywhere. Miss 
Bettina complained sadly of shortness: the money 
repaid to Mr. Wheatly had crippled her: and 
Captain Davenal’s letters to Sara dwelt on his 
embarrassments. They told her privately how 
‘*hard up” he was, and, in his random meaningless 
’ way, said he should have to run away to Australia 
and dig for gold, unless some dropped shortly from 
the clouds. Captain Davenal’s wife, as it turned 
out, was only an heiress in perspective; but he 
appeared excessively fond of her, anxious to supply 
her with every luxury: and we all know that a 
married captain’s pay, without other means, does 
not accord with luxuries in India. 

His wife! Over and over again Sara asked her- 
self how it was possible Edward could have married 
her, how he could speak of her in the fond manner 
that he did, if there really existed that impediment. 
All the trouble and the care seemed to fall upon 
herself, individually ; upon her own inmost heart. 
So long as there existed a grain of doubt, she could 
not speak of this to Edward ; and besides, the letter 
might fall into the hands of his young wife. 

Personally Sara had not been annoyed by 
Catherine Wentworth. Occasionally through the 
winter and spring she had seen this young woman 
| hovering outside, waiting for Neal ; twice she had 
come boldly to the house, knocked, and asked for 
him. Miss Bettina’s keen eyes had seen her once. 
| **Is it one of your nieces, Neal?” she graciously 
| asked ; ‘‘ pray invite her in.” ‘‘Oh no, ma’am, she 
| is no relative of mine,” returned Neal, with pointed 
emphasis. Sara’s breath had quickened at the 
colloquy : but it ended there. She was surprised 
| at this immunity from personal annoyance, and 
wondered how long it would be hers. 

It was a coincidence rather remarkable that 
| Oswald Cray should be at the door when Sara re- 
turned home from the visit to Caroline. About 
|| once in three months he made a call of politeness 
| on Miss Davenal. Sara met him turning away : 
Miss Davenal was out and he had left his card. 
He would have passed her after shaking hands ; his 
visit was not to her; but Sara detained him ; her 
cheeks in a glow at having to do it. 

‘It is very strange,” she exclaimed. ‘‘I was 
but now thinking how I could best get to see 
Do you mind coming in with me for five 
minutes ?” 

He returned with her, perhaps all too willingly : 
a great many of us are tempted to stray from the 
strict line of duty marked out in our own minds. 
Sara led the way to the drawing-room, and told 
him where she had been and what Caroline said. 
The declining sun—for the afternoon was drawing 
towards its close—fell on Oswald as he sat listening 
to her. It was the same noble face that she had so 
loved to look upon ; calm, still, good ; but somehow 
all its youth seemed to have passed away. The 
eyes had a look of habitual sadness; some silver 
threads mingled with the dark chesnut hair. She 
simply repeated Mrs. Cray’s words, almost as a 





child repeats a lesson; throwing no persuasive 
tone, no pleading of her own into it, for she felt 
that she had no right to do so. 

**Did Mark Cray wish you to ask me this?” he 
inquired, as she ceased the tale. 

‘*Not Mark. Only Caroline. By what she said, 
I fancy Mark Cray feels—feels ashamed to ask you 
anything.” 

‘*And he well may,” answered Oswald, the old 
look of pride unpleasingly crossing his face. ‘I 


could have borne almost anything from Mark 
I cannot—no, I 


better than deliberate deceit. 
cannot forgive it.” 

Neither spoke for a few moments. Sara had 
untied her bonnet strings, and sat with her face a 
little bent ; the eyes raised straight to him in their 
simple trust. He had one glove off; it was a black 
one; and he was gently swaying it as his elbow | 
rested on the arm of the chair. 

**T cannot quite understand what it is that Mrs, 
Cray would ask me. She cannot seriously expect 
that I should pay Mark’s debts. His personal 
debts alone would take I imagine, a far deeper 
purse than mine. I am but making my way up- 
wards, and Mark has taken care to put me back to 
an extent I shall not readily recover. Pay Marcus 
Cray’s debts! It is not within my power, any 
more than it would be within my will.” 

Sara was silent: save for a glance, which plainly 
said how foolish she herself had thought the de- 
mand. 

“‘T very much fear that Mark Cray is one of 
those men who want others to ‘pay their debts’ 
throughout life,” he resumed. ‘‘There are such. 
Were he free to-morrow, he would be embarrassed 
again ina year. To assist such men is no charity.” 

**Do you think anything can be done to clear 
him of the company ?” 

‘*Not while he keeps aloof. Mark himself must 
know it to be impossible; or ought to know it. | 
The only chance for their affairs to be wound up, 
is for him and Barker to come forward.” 

‘*Yes, I thought so,” she answered. ‘*But— | 
Caroline tells me—they are near upon starving !” 

**More shame to Mark!” exclaimed Oswald. | 
**T cannot describe to you how this affair has 
pained me. Mark is my father’s son, and his 
disgrace seems to be reflected upon me. His || 
hiding himself is the worst part of it all. While | 
he does so, he is only prolonging the trouble and || 
the ill. Believe me, it would not be a kindness to 
help Mark. Let him come forward as a man anda 
gentleman ought; that would be the best help to 
him.” j 

Sara felt that he was right: but she felt also that 
Mark would not come forward ; and what was to | 
be the ending ? 

‘* They are living in only one room ; it is at——” 

‘Don’t tell it me!” impulsively interrupted 
Oswald, something like anger in his tone. “I 
would not for the world be made cognisant of 
Marcus Cray’s hiding-place. People have come to 
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me for it times and again; and I am thankful to 
assure them in all truth that I know it not.” 

He rose, as if wishing to put an end to the 
subject, and held out his hand to Sara. 

“At least you will forgive me for presuming to 
trouble you so far,” she murmured. ‘‘I could not 
help it: Caroline besought me very piteously.” 

His dark blue eyes, so earnestly bent on her, 
gave sufficient answer, even without the pressure of 
the hand and the tender tone of the low words. 

‘*You should not speak of it in that light. If 
you knew how great a pleasure it is to me for you 
to ask me anything! I had almost said—it is 
the only one left to me in my matter-of-fact, 
working life. You and I have none too much of 
such: it seems to me that we both have to suffer 
for the wrong-doing of others.” 

Miss Davenal met ltm at the room-door. She 
had just come in. Sara, perhaps as an apology for 
entertaining Mr. Oswald Cray all by herself, men- 
tioned her visit to Caroline, and the message she 
had been charged with to Oswald. Miss Davenal 
lifted her hands in haughty rebuke. It was very 
evident that her opinion of Mark and his affairs was 
more severe than that of Oswald. 

‘*Find money to put Mark Cray straight! Sara 
had the face to ask you that, Mr. Oswald Cray! I 
wonder what the world is coming to? Did she 
think you had not suffered enough by him 
already ?” 

** Aunt! aunt! 
but see her !” 

‘** T have suffered ; suffered in many ways,” con- 
tinued the angry lady, utterly unmindful of the 
pleading interruption. ‘‘ Had Mark Cray and his 
wife been as well behaved as they have been ill, I 
could not havé helped them. My money has been 
drained from me, Mr. Oswald Cray. Sara had 
two hundred of it to repay. Mr. Wheatley a sum 
borrowed from him. Heaven knows why she 
borrowed the money, or what she did with it. I 
don’t.” 

He looked involuntarily at Sara. She stood with 
drooping eyelids, and her face changed to pain. 
| Yes, both—all—had to suffer for the wrong-doing 
of others. 


It was Caroline. 


If you could 


5.—SOMETHING ‘‘ TURNED UP” AT LAST! 

You might have taken a picture of the group in 
Mark Cray’s room to-day, if only by way of con- 
trast to that of yesterday. The living figures were 
the same: Mark, his wife, and Sara Davenal ; but 
| the contrast lay in the expression, in the tone of 
feeling. Yesterday it had been nothing but gloom, 
depression, almost despair ; to-day it was all hope 
and hilarity. The cloud had gone from the faces of 
Mark and his wife to give place to almost triumphal 
gaiety. On Sara’s there was a look of pleasure, too, 
mingled with perplexity, as if she would rejoice 
with them, but as yet scarcely understood what 
there was to rejoice at. 


Poor Mark Cray! The very slightest straw of 
V—51 


expectancy was sufficient to send his sanguine spirit 
into the clouds. All this change had been wrought 
by a letter from Barker, which the eleven o’clock 
post had brought. Barker, who was another of 
Mark’s stamp, had suddenly discovered, or thought 
he had discovered, that an English doctor was 
wanted in Honfleur. He wrote over to Mark, 
strongly recommending him to come and establish 
himself, and to lose no time, lest the opening should 
be snapped up. ‘‘There’s a goodish many English, 
here,” said the letter, ‘‘and not the ghost of an 
English doctor. If an English fellow gets ill he 
must die, unless he chooses to call in a French sur- 
geon, and the chances are he’l/ bleed him to death. 
If you'll believe me, they bled a young English lady 
this week for measles! She seemed ill, and her 
friends called in a Monsieur Somebody, with a name 
as unpronounceable as that mine of ours, and he 
looked at her, and asked a few questions, said he 
thought she was sickening for some disorder or other, 
and therefore he’d bleed her. Well, he did bleed 
her, and ordered her some drink, called tissan, or 
some such name—I always shirked my French at 
school—which it’s my belief is made of nothing but 
sugar and water. Bleeding for measles! The 
English say to me: ‘What a boon it would be if 
we had a countryman established here as doctor !’ 
So Mark, old fellow, I’ve thought of you; and my 
advice to you is, come and try it, until something 
better turns up. I’m off to Paris shortly, but Pll 
stop here and welcome you first, if you decide to | 
come. I know you hate your profession, and so do || 
I, or I might try the opening myself; but if you || 
don’t mind taking it up as a temporary thing, I | 
think you may manage to find enough practice | 
to get along with. Living’s cheap over here, and 
the scenery’s lovely, though the town isn’t much. 
Havre is only twenty minutes’ distance by steamer; 
it’s over the water—the manche, as they call it; 
and Harfleur lies by its side, nearer to us still. We 
have got an English church, you can tell Mrs. 
Cray, if she’s particular upon the point; we had 
a splendid sermon last Sunday, preached by a 
stranger. Altogether, it seems to me to be worth 
your thinking of under present circumstances, and 
when the horizon has cleared a little, you can leave 
the place as readily as you come to it.” 

And this was the golden bait that had laid tempt- 
ing hold on Mark. Perhaps to a man ‘‘under his 
present circumstances,” as Mr. Barker put it, it did 
look favourable. Estimating things by comparison, 
it looked more than well, That one present room 
he was in, the dinnerless days, the blue spectacles, 
and all the rest of the little disagreeables you have 
heard hints of, were things to be flown from with 
the fleetest wings, if they could be exchanged for 
| the position of a flourishing doctor in Honfleur, 
| Mark was on his high horse again, and his wife 
| seemed to have thrown off her sorrow and her 
| ailments. 
| The first consideration was money. This desirable 
| place could not be reached without some. Even 
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sanguine Mark allowed that. Just alittle, to allow 
of their getting there, and a pound or so to pay for 
lodgings, and carry them on until his patients came 
in. He and his wife were deep in the difficulties of 
the matter when Sara interrupted them. She had 
come to tell Caroline of her ill-success with Oswald 
Cray. 

But Caroline was in no mood to listen to aught 
that savoured of non-success, and Sara’s news was 
overwhelmed with the other. Barker’s letter was 
read to her, and Mark enlarged upon it in his 
sanguine strain. 

‘‘T knew something would turn up,” said he. 
‘¢ Barker’s a right good fellow not to keep it him- 
self. Those continental towns are charming, if 
you can put up with the sameness : of course they 
get a little same after a time. Not all of them, 
though. Westopped three months in Boulogne once, 
before my father’s death, and were sorry to come 
away from it. Only think how this will set Carine 
up, after all the late bother.” 

‘*T fear Honfleur is a small place to support a 
medical man,” observed Sara, who could look at 
the proposal more dispassionately than the other 
two. 

**T#’s a lovely place,” fired Mark. ‘‘ Barker 
says so. It’s renowned in history. If they are not 
places of note, I’d like to know what are. History 
tells us that! Why! it was from Harfleur that 
the children of one of the kings set sail and were 
overtaken by a storm and drowned, and the poor 
old father never was seen to smile more. I’m sure 
I remember having to learn that in my history. 
Honfleur a small place, indeed! Not support a 
doctor! You must be saying it for a purpose, 
Sara!” 

‘*Well, Mark, I don’t think it is large; but 
what I meant was, not large enough to support an 
English doctor. Are there enough English living 
there to do that?” 

‘*Of course there are,” returned Mark, whose 
sanguine mood resented nothing more than a check. 
‘¢ Would Barker say there was an opening if there 
wasn’t?” 

She could have retorted that Barker had no more 
judgment than Mark ; but it was utterly useless, 
and she held her tongue. Besides, she did hope 
that Mark might pick up some practice, and any 
change seemed an improvement upon the present 
state of things. 

‘* How strangely things come about !” exclaimed 
Caroline. ‘‘Over and over again has Mark de- 
clared he would never resume his profession. And 
now he is longing for it.” 

‘*But only as a stop-gap,” returned Mark, with 
quick eagerness. ‘‘I hate the profession, and I’d not 
spend my life in it if I could do anything better. 
Oh, it won’t take much trouble just to doctor those 
Honfleur people, while something else is turning 
up. Nothing should stop me now from going to 
Honfleur.” 

Very good. Perhaps we ourselves might have 


” 








decided the same in Mark’s place. 
were the necessary means. What ofthem? Caro- 
line suggested Oswald Cray, and once more wished 
Sara to apply to him. 

Remembering her mission of the previous after- 
noon, and how it had failed, Sara refused quietly 
and kindly, but it angered Caroline. 

‘* Listen,” said Sara, interrupting a reproach 
that took various phases; ‘‘I am quite sure that 
any application to Mr. Oswald Cray from a stranger 
would be useless. I think—I think it must be done 
by Mark in person. I don’t know that Mark would 
succeed, but I feel sure it is the only chance. I 
think he is vexed that Mark has never been to 
him.” 

**L daresay he is!” returned Mark resentfully. 
‘* Where was the good of my going? He’d only blow 
me up.” 

**T'll go,” said Caroline, in a spirit of defiance, 
for she thought her cousin was using her very ill. 
“Til go. Dd rather go! and Oswald shall see how 
shabby my bonnet is, and I hope he will feel 
grieved at it!” 

She kept her resolution. At the dusk of evening, 
not before, Caroline Cray took her way to Parlia- 
ment Street, her step quick, her mood defiant still ; 
not defiant against Oswald iu particular, but against 
the whole world save herself and Mark. 

But when she came in view of the house, she 
slackened her pace, going on slowly and cautiously, 
as one who wishes to reconnoitre the ground before- 
hand. What was she afraid of? Of meeting any 
of the wrathful shareholders of the Great Wheal 
Bang? If so, it was surely a singular coincidence 
that one of them should at that very moment be at 
Oswald Cray’s door. 

He was being shown out by a lady in an inverted 
bonnet, if the term may be held applicable—brim 
downwards, crown upwards. Caroline recognised 
him at once as a Major Pratt, rather an extensive 
shareholder. Some acquaintanceship had sprung 
up between him and Mark, and the Major had 
dined twice in Grosvenor Place. Mrs. Cray 
shrunk into the shade, and drew her veil tighter 
over her face. He passed without seeing her, and 
Mrs. Benn, after taking a look out up and down 
the street, gave the door a bang after him. 

Suffering a few moments to elapse, Caroline went 
to the door and knocked at it. Mrs. Benn had just 
reached her kitchen, and it went very much against 
the grain of that amiable lady’s temper to have to 
go up again. Flinging open the door, she confronted 
the applicant, opposition written in every line of 
her face, in every movement of her working arms, 
bared to the elbow. 

‘**T want to see Mr. Oswald Cray.” 

‘** You want to see Mr. Oswald Cray !” repeated 
Mrs. Benn, the tight and disguising veil completing 
her ire. ‘‘ Well, that’s modest! When folks come 
here they ask if they can see him—and that’s pretty 
bold for young women. What might you want, 
pray ?” 


But still there 
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“*T want him,” angrily returned Caroline. 
he at home? If so, show me into his presence.” 

Something in the refinement of the voice, in its 
tone of command, struck on the ear of Mrs. Benn, 
But she was at warfare with the world that even- 
ing, and her prejudices were unconquerable, 

“I don’t know about that. The other night a 
lady walked herself here as bold as could be, and 
said she wanted to see Mr. Oswald Cray; and 
when I let her go in, it turned out that she had got 
some smuggled cambric handkerchiefs to sell, and 
she kept worriting of him to buy for five-and- 
twenty minutes. ‘Mrs. Benn,’ says he to me 
afterwards in his quiet way, ‘I don’t want them 
sort of people showed in to me.’ But how be I to 
know one sort from——Oh, so it is you, is it, Joe 
Benn? I wonder you come home at all, Ido! You 
have been two mortal half hours gone, and nothing 
but visitors a tramping in and out! Perhaps you'll 
attend to ’em.” 

Caroline turned instinctively to the respectable- 
looking man who had approached the door. 

“‘T wish to see Mr. Oswald Cray. My business 
is of importance.” d 

‘Certainly, ma’am. Is Mr. Oswald Cray alone?” 
he asked of his wife. 

‘* Yes, he is alone. And I should think he’d 
like to remain alone, if only for a moment’s peace 
and quiet. He can’t get no rest at his work, any 
more than I can at mine.” 

Mrs. Cray stood before Oswald with her veil 
thrown back, her face working with emotion, her 
hands clasped. The table was between them. 
Benn had closed the door after showing her in, and 
Oswald, who was busy over some plans, rose and 
stared in very astonishment. She gave a summary 
of her business in a rapid, breathless manner, as 
if fearing there would be no time left to tell it in. 
Mark had at length an opening of escape from the 
present misery, if he could only be helped to 
embrace it. A surgeon was wanted at Honfleur, 
and the place was offered to him. 

Oswald pressed her to a chair, sat down, and 
questioned her. 

‘Why does not Mark come forward and show 
himself?” he presently asked. 

‘Come forward and show himself!” she re- 
peated. ‘* What, and get put into prison ?” 

‘* He must come, sooner or later. He cannot re- 
main a proscribed man all his life. What end has 
he in view by remainirg concealed? What does he 
promise himself by it /” 

**T don’t know.” 

‘*But Mark ought to know. He must be aware 
that there’s an imperative necessity for his coming 
forward ; that it is a thing there is no escaping. 
What does he wait for?” 

‘* He says he wants the storm to blow over first.” 

‘**The storm will not blow over. Were Mark to 
hide himself for ten years, and then appear, it 
would only raise itself again. The very best thing 
that he can do is to appear and face it.” 


“Ts | 


‘** Then he never will. At least, not yet awhile. 
And, Oswald, I don’t think you are a brother if you 
can wish him to doit. But I did not come here to 
discuss that,” she added. ‘‘I came to ask if you 
would lend me—me, not Mark—the trifle necessary 
to take us over the water. I will pay you back 
again if I have to save it up by sixpences.” 

She betrayed more restlessness of manner than 
Oswald had ever observed. Since her entrance she 
had been incessantly taking off and putting on the 
left-hand glove. He thought her changed. Her 
face looked worn, her eyes anxious. 

“It would be doing you no kindness, Mrs. Cray. 
Believe me, the only plan open to Mark is to come 
forward and meet the company. His stopping 
away makes things worse. Major Pratt was here 
just before you came in, asking if I could give him 
news of Mark. Iam tempted to wish often that I 
had no connection with him. 7'el/ him to face this.” 

‘*T will not tell him,” she answered, her cheeks 
crimson, her violet-blue eyes shining with a purple 
light. ‘‘If you will not advance me these poor few 
pounds that I plead for to you, there'll be nothing 
for us but to lie down and die. I have not”—she 
paused, struggling with her emotion—‘ I have not 
had a proper meal these three months ; I feel often 
sick with want. Sometimes I wish I was with 
Uncle Richard.” 

Oswald hesitated, whether to ring at once for 
refreshment or to wait until her emotion had spent 
itself. He compassionated her with his whole 
heart. 

‘* What would ten or twenty pounds be to you?” 
she resumed. ‘‘Ten might take us there ; twenty 
would seem like a fortune. Won't you give us a 
chance of life?” 

‘*Tt is not the money I think of ; it is not indeed, 
Mrs. Cray. But Mark ought not to go to Honfleur 
while these clouds are hanging over him.” 

‘* Let me have the money,” she pleaded; ‘‘let 
me have it. I don’t want you to give it me to- 
night, only to promise it to me. Uncle Richard 
would have done as much for you.” 

What was he to do? What would you have 
done, my reader? Upright, honourable, just though 
he was, he did not resist those tearful eyes, those 
pleading hands, and he promised her the money that 
would carry Mark Cray farther and farther away 
from his creditors. 

‘** And now what will you take?” he asked, ring- 
ing the bell. 

** Nothing. I don’t think I am as strong as I 
was; and in moments of excitement, I feel unable 
to touch bit or drop. Wine? No, 1 am not strong, 
Isay ; Iam not used to wine now; only half a 
glass of it, and I should hardly walk home.” 

He did not intend that she should walk home, he 
told her ; he would send her in a better way than 
that ; and he induced her to take a very little wine. 
Then he gave her his arm down-stairs. 

Mrs. Benn met them in the hall. Caroline hastily 
| drew her veil over her face, but not before the 
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woman had caught a glimpse of her features. | in acoach and four, as may be said, with her 
Oswald let himself out at the door, and shut it | feathers in her bonnet and her satins on her back ! 
after him, and Mrs. Benn backed against the wall | What a world this is for change—and work! Yes, 
to recover her amazement. she have just gone out, that there lady, Joe Benn, 

‘*Mrs. Cray !—his brother’s wife !—them that are | and the master with her. And you not up to open 
in hiding! And the last time she was here it was | the door!” 








HYMNS. 








O Ross of Sharon! Fruitful Vine ! 
O Lily, pure, and undefiled ! 

Plant of Renown, whose Branch divine 
Grafts sweetness on our nature wild ! 
All things in earth, or air, or sea, 

But emblems of Thy glory be, 
And serve their end in serving Thee. 


O Pearl of Price! rich Treasure found, 
Better than gold and rubiés rare ! 
Sweet Dew that glads the thirsty ground, 
And breathes heaven’s fragrance through the air ! 
All things in earth, or air, or sea, 
But emblems of Thy glory be, 
And serve their end in serving Thee. 


O Sun of Righteousness whose wings 
With healing on the world arise ! 
Bright Morning-star, whose daybreak brings 
Glad tidings to the meek and wise ! 
All things in earth, or air, or sea, 
But emblems of Thy glory be, 
And serve their end in serving Thee. 





Strong Anchor of my hope and peace, 

Amid the floods of death and sin! 

Sure Ark until the waters cease, 

Where God the Lord hath shut me in! 
All things in earth, or air, or sea, 
But emblems of Thy glory be, 

And serve their end in serving Thee. 


O Lion of the tribes of God ! 
Meek Lamb that taketh sins away ! 
O solitary man that trod 
The wine-press of the wrathful day ! 
All things in earth, or air, or sea, 
But emblems of Thy glory be, 
And serve their end in serving Thee. 


O fairest Rose! O Lily pure! 
O Pearl of Price and fruitful Vine! 
O Morning-star and Anchor sure ! 

God’s Lamb and Lion ! Thou art mine. 
And all in earth, and air, and sea, 
Are emblems of Thy grace to me, 
And serve their end in serving Thee. 





Ber near me, Lord, my light and stay, 
When fears and doubts perplex my way ; 
Be near me, when the tempter’s wile 

Plies craftily my own heart’s guile ; 

As sunlight breaks through clouds and rain, 
Be near me in my grief and pain. 


I know Thou art not far, O Lord, 

From him who walketh by Thy word ; 

I know ’tis but the cloud of sin 

That hides Thee from my heart within ; 

I know Thou dost not veil Thy face 

From him who trusts Thy plenteous grace. 


But Lord, my flesh doth faint and fail ; 
My weak heart sinks ; my fears prevail ; 
Mine eye grows dim; I cannot see 





The Presence that is life to me ; 
Hold me, O Lord, that I may know 
Thou still art near me here below. 


For without Thee, my Christ, my Lord, 
I find no joy even in Thy Word, 

No promise that is clear to me, 

No strength, or hope, or victory ; 

But all is darkness, doubt, and fear, 

In heaven and earth, till Thou art near. 


Be near me, Lord, that I may flee 
At once with all my cares to Thee ; 
And when the traitor thought within 
Would parley with the lust of sin, 
Thy strength unto my weakness bring, 
And keep the fortress for its King. 
ORWELL. 
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PLAIN WORDS ON CHRISTIAN LIVING. 


By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


X.—THE DECISIVE QUESTION. 


‘‘ Wilt thou be made whole ?’’—John v. 6. 


THERE was at Jerusalem, says the Evangelist, a | themselves, and (as it is popularly expressed) just 
pool called ‘‘ Bethesda,” or the House of Mercy, | live and let live. There comes to be a line drawn 


having five porches or colonnades, in which lay ‘‘a 
great multitude of impotent folk, of blind, halt, 


| 
| 


between professing and non-professing Christians 
even within the Church itself. There are those 


withered, waiting for the moving of the water.” | within the Christian congregation itself, who do 


And then we read how Jesus, having come up to 
Jerusalem for the feast then in celebration, visited 


|| this pool ; presented himself in this scene of disease 


and misery ; singled out one man from among the 


|| occupants of the five porches ; addressed to him the 


simple yet searching enquiry, ‘‘ Wilt thou be made 
whole?” and then superseded the necessity for his 
undergoing that process of cure for which he had 
been long vainly waiting, by saying, in words 
which had authority in their tone, and communi- 
cated power in their utterance, ‘‘ Rise, take up thy 
bed, and walk.” At a later time, Jesus, unknown 


|| before, findeth him in the temple, and saith to him, 


‘* Behold, thou art made whole : sin no more, lest a 
worse thing come unto thee.” 

Let us give ourselves to the train of thought thus 
opened. 

Is not the world itself like this pool by the sheep 
market, with its five porches? Redemption itself 
can only act remedially upon mankind, where it is 
revealed and accepted in a Gospel. The dark 
places of the earth, where the true light has not 
yet shined, are as full as ever of cruelty, misery, 
vice, and crime. The impotent folk still throng its 
colonnades—blind, halt, withered—palsied, spell- 
bound, lifeless—waiting for that moving of the 
water which comes only when the angel, flying 
through the midst of heaven, brings his ever- 
lasting Gospel to preach to them that dwell on the 
earth. Till then the water is stagnant, and it 
breeds not healing and life, but corruption, putre- 
faction, and death. 

But even a nominally Christian world may 
present practically the same likeness. It is a sad 
and a bitter thought, how little may be effected, in 
a country or in a place, by the mere presence of a 
Church and of a Gospel. Men love darkness 
rather than light, so long as their deeds are evil. 
The light may shine in the darkness, and the 
darkness not comprehend it. There is a strong 
disposition in the unrenewed nature—we see it on 
all sides; we feel it, too much, within us—to 
regard the question between religion and irreligion 
as one of individual taste and choice ; to acquiesce 
in some men leading godly lives and practising all 
Christian devotion, so long as they will leave 
others—so loag as they will leave us—to do as we 
like ; so long as they will keep their convictions to 


| 


| 





not profess, so they would say, to be religious. 
They hold themselves as ‘‘free from righteous- 
ness,” as little bound to keep Gospel rules or to 
obey Christ’s commands in daily life, as if they had 
never been signed with the sign of the Cross, or 
had never entered the congregation assembled for 
worship. Strange inconsistency! And yet, when 
you think again, so natural! This outward form, 
so easily satisfied—making so small a demand upon 
time or toil or thought—just smoothes and pacifies 
conscience, and so plays into the hands of that real, 
that inner carelessness which might otherwise be 
startled into apprehension. A man so regular in 
his worship, what lacks he yet? One thing it may 
be ; and that one thing the one thing needful; a 
power in his form of godliness ; a heart right with 
God, and a life regulated by the Gospel. He too 
may be one of the impotent folk lying in the five 
porches, and waiting, idly waiting, for the moving 
of the water. 

And if this be so inside the Church’s walls; if even 
a Christian congregation is not all serious; if even 
they who call Christ Lord, and come together to 
pray and praise, may yet be ignorant of the very 
salvation for which they give thanks; what shall 
we say when we look beyond—when we go out into 
the streets and lanes of the city, and mark what its 
inhabitants do each one in the chambers of his 
imagery? O, there can be uo mistake then! The 
miracle of grace is not yet wrought there! The 
water may be troubled, but there is either no man 
to put them in, or no will to be made whole. The 
great multitude lie still in their diseases, and, even 
if the angel goes down for the moving of the water, 
still they step not in—they are not saved—they 
must die in their sins. 

The wide world—the Christian land—the very 
Church itself—is full of that disease of which bodily 
maladies are but the type. Sin, with its blindness 
to truth, to happiness, to duty; sin, with its inca- 
pacity for doing even that which it perceives of 
good; sin, with its withered, palsied energies, 
making prayer a burden and obedience a thing 
impossible ; this is the universal malady: Christ 
at Bethesda is but a faint image of Christ in the 
world and in the Church: it just shows where He 
is to be found, and what attracts Him—not the 
thronging crowds, filling the streets of Jerusalem at 
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that festival time with sounds of mirth and revelry ; 
not the calm temple precincts, where the soul 
might commune undisturbed with God and forget 
the woes which it cannot heal: on the contrary, 
where want is, where suffering, where misery, 
where disease, bodily, mental, spiritual, there 
is Christ: He came not to enjoy but to labour; 
He came not to be ministered unto but to minis- 
ter; He came not to feast his soul with joys 
hereafter to be revealed, and a regeneration for 
which ages and races must yet thirst and long 
in the far distance—but to enter with tenderest 


sympathy into distresses not his own, to pluck one | 


here and one there from the world-wide burning, to 
show what is true nobleness and true greatness and 
true sovereignty, and thus to set men upon walking 
in his steps who for our sakes when He was rich 
chose to become poor, took it upon Him to deliver 
man, by actually coming, coming himself, to seek 
and to save, one by one, those who were lost. 

That interposition, that personal help and salva- 
tion of Christ himself, we all need. Aud when we 
have received it, then—then for the first time, then 
for the rest of life—it is our business to point it 


out, and (if it may be so, under God) to hand it on | 


to others also. 

Let us see, once again, what it is. Jesus finds 
the sufferer of thirty and eight years; knows that 
he has been now a long time in that case; and says 
to him, ‘‘ Wilt thou be made whole?” The ques- 
tion might seem to be superfluous. Any man who 
has been ill for thirty-eight years would be willing, 
one should suppose, yes, most anxious, to be made 
whole. And thus far the question might be super- 
fluous ; or designed only to bring out the explana- 
tion, why, with every desire to be healed, he should 
have lain thus long in a condition so pitiable and so 
helpless. The enquiry was, in other words, How is 
it that, with such a calamity upon thee, and such 
an evident wish (as thy being here at all indicates) 
for deliverance from it, thou art still as thou art, an 
wnhealed, a distressed, a suffering man ? 

And the answer, thus far, is simple. Yes, 1 would 
be made whole. I came hither with that intent, to 
avail myself of the periodical troubling. But now 
that I am here, with healing in sight, with the 
spectacle of healing even before me, I lack one 
thing ; a friendly arm to support me to the water’s 
brink, and to render that effectual which is at pre- 
sent only disappointing and illusive. ‘‘Sir, I have 
no man, when the water is troubled, to put me into 
the pool; but while I am coming ”—while I am 
slowly dragging towards the laver of restoration 
my wearied and crippled limbs—‘“‘ another steppeth 
down before me,” and the opportunity of healing is 
for ghis time and for that time lost ! 

* My friends, this question, ‘‘ Wilt thou be made 
whole?” was not written only or chiefly of the 
body. I£ it were, there would be but one answer. 
That disease which breaks thy rest. which under- 
mines thy strength, which ever threatens thee with 
sharp suffering or with torturing processes of disso- 











lution, wouldest thou consent to part with it? 
Wouldest thou be glad to find thyself set free; 
every function of life restored, and that sensation 
of health to which thou hast long been a stranger 
given back as in days of childish glee and vigour? 
Yes, we would all have this! Tell us of the phy- 
sician who can give back this, and we will all flock 
to him, and count the journey short, the cost 
small, and the labour light! 

Yes, I know :—but how is it when the question 
is of the soul? when Jesus Christ comes into the 
porch, not of the sick but of the sinful, and, 
singling out one patient, says to bim, ‘‘ Wilt thou 
be made whole?” I heard thee describe thyself 
but now as a miserable sinner: I heard thee speak 
of being grieved and wearied with the burden of 
thy sins : now didst thou mean it? Was it indeed 
so, that, knowing the meaning of thine own words, 
thou didst ask me to set thee free, and didst engage 
to submit to that process of recovery which I might 
judge good for thee, and needful ? 

The question, thus understood, implies two 
things. 

(1) Art thou willing to part with thy sins? And 
there are some things about our sins which we 
would all gladly part with. We would part with 
their consequences. We would gladly find our- 
selves excused from the exposure, from the shame, 
from the ruin, which at last finds some sins out. 
We would part also with the anxiety, with the dis- 
tress of mind, which makes it misery enough, even 
within ourselves, to have sinned. We would part 
with that accusing conscience, with that torturing 
lash, within, which never spares the sinner until he 
is absolutely hardened and seared into insensibility. 
And we would part, too, with that half-believed, 
that dimly and doubtfully expected future beyond 
death, in which sin, all sin, whether punished here 
or not punished, must find out the impenitent trans- 
gressor, where there is no more opportunity for 
amendment, and no power to drown misery in new 
excesses. 

But all this is no answer to the question, Wilt 
thou be made whole? It is not to the consequences 
of sin, but to sin itself, that that question relates. 
It says not, Wilt thou be excused that suffering, 
here and hereafter, which sin loved and persisted in 
must entail upon the sinner? but it says, Wilt 
thou, dost thou desire to be thoroughly washed 
and cleansed, heart and life, from that very thing 
itself which thy own particular sin is? And here, 
again, there is a sense in which we could all answer 
in the affirmative. When the remembrance of sin 
is fresh, when the smart and the sting are keen and 
recent, when we are tossing to and fro under the 
present feeling of our own folly and of God’s dis- 
pleasure, we do think that we could bear to part 
with that which has caused all this wretchedness : 
a thousand times over, in the early days more 
especially of transgression, the sinner, in the re- 
morse, the bitter after-taste, of his over-mastering 
self-indulgence, has said to himself, O that I were 
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free from this yoke and from this chain! O that I | 
could by a wish or by a struggle shake off the 
bondage of my own vice, and awake to liberty and 
to newness of life! If at that moment the Saviour 
presented himself, in all the gentleness of his look 
and of his voice, saying, Come to me, O thou that 
labourest and art heavy laden, and I will give thee 
rest ; or, proposing: to him the very question here 
written, ‘‘Wilt thou be made whole?” he would 
at that moment answer, I will; he would for the 
time close with any offer that seemed to promise 
relief, even though it involved the cutting off of 
that which at other times was pleasant, and the 
surrender of a habit strong within him as a second 
nature. 

But yet the same man who thus speaks, ‘‘ when 
he awakes, will seek it yet again:” will be found 
|| running, the next week or the next day, to the 
| same excess of riot, and absolutely unmindful of the 
|| promise given to Christ, or of the vow which he 
| had solemnly registered in heaven! Such is the 
|| power, such the obstinacy, and such the deceitful- 
|| ness, of sin ! 
| But if it is so in the case of known and undoubted 
sins—such sins as have disgrace in them, and such 
|| sins as no man’s conscience can either deny or over- 
| look—if even these can only at particular times of 
| distress or punishment be renounced, and are almost 
| certain to be returned to when that excitement is 
| gone by; if, in short, the question ‘‘ Wilt thou be 
| made whole?” is but hastily and temporarily an- 
| swered even in such cases; how much more is this 
so where a man’s sins are not patent; where they 
‘| are such as involve no shame and cause no remorse; 
|| or where there is a character so far free from great 
|| tangible blots of evil, that it requires much intro- 
|| spection and much comparison of actions and 
|| motives with God’s Word to reveal to the person 
|| himself any sign of sin. For one man who hesitates 
|| to answer yes to the question before us, because he 
| desires to keep his sin, there may be ten persons (in 
|| a Christian land) who cannot answer it, because they 
'| do not really feel themselves to be defiled. To cry 
| out for a Saviour from amidst a life so decent and so 
tranquil as that which is the lot of many to whom 
|| the Gospel call comes, is, of itself, a difficult thing 
'| and a rare thing to do earnestly. ‘‘ Wilt thou be 
|| made whole?” Lord, am I not whole? Am [I not 
| already safe without Thy saving, and clean without 
|| Thy cleansing? ‘‘ Thou sayest, Because I am inno- 
|| cent, surely his anger shall turn from me.” While 
| this is the heart’s answer, man needs not and will 
| not have Christ. ‘Behold I will plead with thee, 
|| because thou sayest, I have not sinned.” 
|| (2) There is a second thing in the question. Art 
thou willing to be made whole in Christ’s way? It 
|| is not so difficult to say, ‘‘I am willing to part with 
my sin,” if that parting may be effected on my own 
Suppose that one prayer, or dhe single 
effort, sufficed to take away the love of sin; to make 
sin cease to be pleasant to nature or powerful 
through habit; most men would feel that the loss 





| the pool.” 


was made up for by the gain; that the sacrifice 
was but momentary, and was sure to be followed 
by a delightful and permanent calm. But this is 
not what Christ offers. The manner of healing is 
different from this. Christ does not promise to 
make me all at once cease to like my sin, or cease 
to miss my sin, or cease to be tempted and allured 
by my sin. Long will it be—if indeed it ever be in 
this life—before sin once indulged shall lose all its 
charm and all its power for the sinner. The offer 
of Christ is to give a little strength, and then a 
little more strength, to resist and combat sin. The 
Lord will put out dine enemies from before thee, 
not all at once, but by little and little. He promises 
eventual victory to all who urtder his banners will 
manfully fight. ‘‘ Wilt thou be made whole?” 
means, on his lips, art thou willing to look to me 
henceforth, and to none else, as thy Master and thy 
Commander? to receive day by day from me the 
grace which thou needest? to work in my strength, 
and to struggle in my strength, and in my strength 
to suffer? to come back to me when thou hast 
wandered, and to rise through me when thou art 
fallen? and so to go forward, by little and little, 
through the remaining stages of thy pilgrimage, 
until at last, washed, and justified, and sanctified, 
thou shalt appear before God in Zion as a sinful 
man saved by grace? To be willing to be made 
whole is one thing: to be willing to be made whole 
in Christ’s way is another thing. And many are 
they who answer the question in the general, for 
one who, knowing the truth and counting the cost, 
is enabled to answer it in the particular. 

In reference to such serious communings between 
the soul and Christ, how true is the parable con- 
veyed in each part of this miracle ! 

Christ says to the poor suffering man, ‘ Wilt 
thou be made whole?” And he does not see, in 
the first instance, that any offer of help lurks in the 
question. He regards it but as the question of 
friendly interest, and answers by recounting the 
difficulties which prevent the healing. ‘I have no 
man, when the water is troubled, to put me into 
I desire to be made whole: but there is 
no one to put me within reach of the healing virtue. 
O how descriptive of us! Even we, with all that 
we have heard of Christ, all that we have professed 
to believe and be assured of concerning Him, yet 
reply even thus to the first enquiry of the Saviour, 
‘**T have no man to put me in:” I would be healed, 
but there is no man to bring me to the water! Jfow 
often do even we, with all our knowledge, feel and 
almost speak thus! I have no friend to give me 
a helping hand: there may be salvation in that 
fountain of which I have read so often that it was 
opened for sin and for uncleanness—but I cannot 
reach it. My sins are strong, my tempers and 
desires and passions master me, and I cannot get 
to the healing spring. It is then that Christ 
speaks, or would speak, to you, and say, “‘ Rise, 
take up thy bed, and walk!" Look off from these 
obstacles and these impediments, whether in thy- 
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self or on the part of others, and listen to me. It 
is I who can make thee whole. It needs not the 
intervention of human hands. There, as thou liest, 
helpless and bound, I can reach thee at once with 
the voice of my power. In listening to it shall 
come the strength to obey. Believe that I mock 
thee not with vain hopes or illusory promises. 
Rise now, rise because I bid thee, and receive at 
once that sure proof of my power and of my will to 
save, that thou shalt carry that bed which has so 
long borne thee, and exercise forthwith that power 
of motion the lack of which has been for eight and 
thirty years thy misery and thy disease! ‘‘ Rise, 
take up thy bed, and walk !” 

The grace of Christ is always conveyed in the 
form of power. A sweet sense of forgiveness may 
diffuse itself over the soul, and assure the self- 
accusing heart of a love unwearied, infinite, and 
eternal. But, after all, the test even of this 
forgiveness lies in the ability to rise and walk. 
The smallest present victory over an evil temper, 
the slightest possible exertion in the cause of 
charity, the power to say No on one actual occasion 
to the rising of a sinful desire or to the indulgence 
of a dangerous inclination, is worth far more, as a 
proof of the inworking of the Saviour’s love, than 
any amount of trustful hope, of touching tender- 
ness, or rapt contemplation. 

There is yet one thing more. The man who has 
left Bethesda healed and carrying his bed, is found 
afterwards in the temple. Had he not gone thither 
to pour out his thankful heart in adoration and 
praise? It was a sign of good. He was not one 
of those unthankful ones who, feeling themselves 
restored to health and happiness, go their way 
to forget their Benefactor. He returned to give 
glory to God. It was well. And what was his 
reward? Jesus found him there. The eye of the 
Saviour was upon his use of the healing. He 
marked him bend his steps towards the temple, and 
He rewarded his thanksgiving by there seeking 
him. I¢ is a true parable still. Though the test of 
the healing lies in the power, and in the exercise of 
the power, to rise and walk; in other words, to 
strive manfully with sin and to walk vigorously in 
the way of duty; yet it is in the temple, it is in 
seeking God, it is in being much in his presence, 
whether in the secret chamber, or in the public 
places of his worship—it is in the temple that 
Christ will look for us; it is there that He will 
present himself for the increase of grace and for the 
coinfort of communion; it is there that He will 
speak to us in those words of needful and most 


| 





seasonable admonition which shall at once assure 
us of his remembrance and aid us in our advance. 

And what then, finally, were the words which 
Christ addressed to the restored and thankful 
worshipper ? 

‘* Afterward Jesus findeth him in the temple, 
and said unto him, Behold, thou art made whole: 
sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee.” 

A worse thing? worse than thirty-eight years of |! 
suffering helplessness? worse than a lifetime of pain |' 
and disease, of useless inaction and hopeless wait- 
ing? O, there must be something in the terrors of 
the Lord, if Christ the Saviour could thus speak ! 

Behold, thou art made whole. Yes, he that seeth 
the Son and believeth on Him hath everlasting life; 
is passed from death unto life. Now ye are clean 
through the word which I have spoken unto you. 
We are not to postpone into some dim fanciful 
future the hopes or even the assurances of the || 
Gospel. He that believeth in Christ is passed || 
already from death unto life. 

Then, sin no more. What was thy sin? Was it 
carelessness? was it selfishness? was it an evil 
temper ? was it angry passion? was it uncharitable- 
ness, backbiting, unmercifulness? Was it a cold, 
heartless spirit, living only for itself, wrapped up 
and secluded from a brother’s love, from a brother’s 
want? Was it something worse still? something 
which all call sinful? one of the thousand diseases 
of the soul, which make havec of it, itself being 
the judge? Whatever it was, now is thy oppor- 
tunity, the season of thy visitation. Sin no more. 
Be well aware that the struggle is not ended—no, 
nor will be while life lasts. Satan parts not thus 
with those whom he has bound, perhaps for his 
eighteen, perhaps for his thirty and eight years! He 
will desire to have thee, that he may sift thee as 
wheat. Therefore watch, therefore pray! Go not 
back into that darkness upon which the light of 
Christ has arisen; into that bondage from which 
the Spirit of Christ has once set thee free! Much 
loved, much forgiven, stay with thy Saviour! Stay 
with Him in all offices of prayer and praise. Stay 
with Him in the exercise of an open-hearted and 
open-handed charity: freely thou hast received, 
freely give! Stay with Him, above all, in a watch- 
ful life and in a chastened spirit. Fearing alway, 
because prizing his presence ; because unwilling to 
forfeit that which it cost Him humiliation, suffering, 
and death toearn for thee! Yet also hoping alway, 
and alway rejoicing: knowing that He is faithful 
who promises; able to keep that which is com- 
mitted unto Him against that day ! 
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HEN we re- 
flect that 
London, 
this vast 
camp of 
three milli- 
ons of men, 
is depend- 
ent upon 
the punctu- 
ality with 
which a 
few officials 

, turn cocks 
for the sup- 

~ | ply of one of 
sai. the first ne- 
S< cessaries of 
. life--water ; 
when we 
call to mind 
that with- 

out their 

aid, and that of the machinery under their control, 
we should all of us wither up and die, as we see the 
green Aphis does on the leaves in a dry summer, it 
becomes interesting to inquire into the nature of that 
circulating water system, which our advancing civili- 
zation has substituted for the old natural sources of 
supply, before the Metropolis had become a province 
covered with houses. Anciently, when London was 
a mere speck compared with its present size, the 
scattered houses, interspersed with meadows, de- 
|| pended upon its bourns, its viaducts, and its wells, 
‘|| to which water was supplied from the distant 
springs. At a very early date these sources became 
scant and insufficient, and the Thames itgelf was 
necessarily laid under contribution, especially by 
those living upon its banks. The Thames, as late 
as the days of Elizabeth, was a clear river, free from 
the greater portion of the impurities that now 
pollute it ; and there was only lacking the science to 
distribute it cheaply and effectively to meet all 
|| the wants of that age. In 1580, one Peter Morris, 
|| a Dutchman, supplied the science the times de- 
|} manded; with the aptitude of his nation to deal 
with water problems, he saw that the swift river 
contained within itself the power to be its own 
carrier, and he obtained a right from the Corpora- 
tion to erect machinery for that purpose. There 
are thousands of men uow living who remember 
these works—it is in fact only fifty-four years ago 
since their representatives were yet standing at old 
London Bridge. Huge water-wheels, worked by the 


tide, beneath the side arches, were employed as a 
V—52 


Water Tower in the Green Lanes. 





motive power to force the water through wooden 
tubes under-ground to different parts of the city. 
We do not exactly know whether there was a ‘‘ high 
service” in his day, but that he could give a con- 
siderable pressure to his water we know, from the 
fact, that he astonished the Lord Mayor and Corpo- 
ration by throwing a stream over the tower of St. 
Magnus Church, on the occasion of the opening of 
his works. This scheme of Peter Morris constituted 
the premier water works of London. He delivered 
the water into the houses; the pitcher no longer 
went to the fountain; and a mighty amount of gossip 
was abolished at a stroke. 

The growing requirements of the city, however, 
soon brought into the field a competitor to the 
Dutchman’s scheme. In 1607, Sir Hugh Middleton, 
proposed to bring the New River, which had its 
origin in the springs of Chadwell and Amwell in 
Hertfordshire, directly into London, a distance of 
42 miles, taking the windings of the river into 
account. This was really a great undertaking for 
the time ; and no wonder that the capitalists of the 
day did not feel inclined to back its bold projector in 
his scheme ; and had it not been for James the First, 
who went halves with his subject in the venture, 
most probably we never should have seen the 
pleasant river that now enlivens the neighbourhood 
of Stoke Newington. This was an invasion of 
Morris’s territory from the north that he and his 
successors could have little expected ; nevertheless 
it was carried through with great energy, and on 
the 29th of September, 1613, this new source of 
supply entered the reservoir at Clerkenwell amidst 
great rejoicing. A print of the time represents 
the gay scene of the water bursting forth into the 
reservoir, around which the King and all his 
courtiers are assembled. The New River scheme, 
as far as engineering works were concerned, was a 
much more simple undertaking than that of Peter 
Morris. There was no forcing of the water up- | 
wards, which constitutes the very essence of modern 
waterworks. 

Upwards of a century and a half elapsed before 
the means were in existence to accomplish this on 
a large scale. The mighty motive power, which | 
has since revolutionised our manufactures, was still | 
in embryo, and it was not until Watt perfected it, in 
1782, that our present water supply, with its miles 
of water pipes ramifying in every direction under 
ground, was forced by the great iron heart into our 
topmost stories, as the blood is forced into every 
portion of the human frame. As in all main points 
the hydraulic appliances of the eight water com- 
panies which supply the Metropolis are alike, we 
shall not weary the reader by needless repetitions 
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of these details. It will be interesting and impor- 
tant, however, to point out the sources from which 
we are supplied, with what by courtesy we must 
call the “pure element,” and the districts which 
the different companies serve. The New River 
Company, which has absorbed the London Bridge 
Water Company, still maintains its pre-eminence. 
It serves nearly the whole of the city, and the 
suburban districts of Islington, Highgate, Hornsey, 
Stoke Newington, and Hampstead, extends from 
St. Katherine’s Dock to Northumberland House, 
and distributes daily upwards of 30,000,000 gallons 
of water. This water is of a rather mixed quality, 
drawn as it is from various sources. The Chadwell 
springs still contribute, as of old, to the supply ; 
and there are several artesian wells sunk at 
Cheshunt, Amwell, and Hampstead Heath, which 
give a cool water, but one impregnated with the 
various earthy deposits through which it perco- 
lates. The river Lea at Hertford affords the main 
source of the supply, and the New River is now 
used as a mere reservoir of subsidence in which 
the water is allowed to clear itself of all alluvial 
deposits before being passed through the filter 
beds. The river—it may be called the Old River 
now—is not quite so picturesque as of old. Many 
of the windings and turnings having been replaced 


by short cuts, which have reduced its length from 


forty-two to twenty-eight miles. It yet retains 
its pastoral character, grassy margin, and cool 
weeping willows, which tempt the patient angler to 
its banks, its eels, its reeds, and its simple look of 
nature, which is however quite out of keeping with 
the trim artificial ponds used for the same purpose 
by other companies: it may, however, be none the 
worse for that. 

The West Middlesex, the Grand Junction, and 
the Southwark and Vauxhall Companies, obtain 
their supply from the Thames at Hampton. The 
pipes of the three companies have made a long arm, 
and dip their water from the comparatively pure 
stream flowing through the pleasant meadows of 
this part of the country. They come side by side 
as far as Twickenham, where the mains of the 
Grand Junction Company branch off to its pump- 
ing station at Kew; whilst the Southwark and 
Vauxhall, and West Middlesex mains cross under 
the Thames at Richmond, and finally separate a4 

fortlake—the pipes of the former bearing to the 
left towards the works at Battersea, and those of 
the latter company running towards the bend of 
the river at Barnes, supplying its reservoirs of sub- 
sidence and filter-beds there ; again crossing under 





the river to the works at Hammersmith, whence 
the water is pumped to its reservoirs and mains for 
delivery. Of old the Grand Junction Company 
took its waters from the canal of that name: this 
source they changed, but not improved, in 1822, 
for the river Thames, placing their ‘‘intake” or 
supply-pipe in close proximity to the outfall of 
the Great Ranelagh Sewer. They were not par- 
ticular in those days. The Vauxhall Company 
scarcely gathered from a purer source, as they 
went no higher than the Red House at Battersea, a 
part of the river saturated with sewage. The con- 
sequence of this carelessness we shall allude to 
hereafter. The West Middlesex Company mainly 
supplies the Hammersmith, Turnham Green, and 
Kensington districts in the south, and Portland 
Town and Regent’s Park in the north, throwing 
out branches as far as Willesden and Hendon. 
This company supplies about 33,500 houses with 
8,250,000 gallons daily. 

The water territory of the Grand Junction Com- 
pany wedges in between the northern and southern 
portions of that of the West Middlesex, and sup- 
plies Notting Hill, Tiburnia, and that aristocratic 
portion of: town lying to the north of Hyde Park, 
the Green Park, and St. James’s Park, and send- 
ing a long offshoot to Brentford, Isleworth, and 
Twickenham. Although there are only 19,000 
houses in its district, it consumes $8,000,000 
gallons daily, or only a quarter of a million less 
than the tenants of the West Middlesex Company, 
with pretty nearly double the number of houses, 
and we should say quadruple its number of inhabit- 
ants: so that the rich have an immense advantage 
over the poor in respect to the quantity of water 
supplied to them, when in reality they want it 
less. © 

The Southwark and Vauxhall Company sup- 
plies the district skirting the river from Putney 
to Vauxhall Bridge, and running as far south as 
Clapham; and another district far to the eart, 
extending from London Bridge to Rotherhithe. 
This is a wide and poor district, covered with small 
houses, 45,000 of which it supplies with upwards 
of 11,000,000 gallons daily. Between the east 
and west segments of its river-side population 
the Lambeth Company intervenes; indeed, in many 
cases the mains of the two companies inter- 
mingle. This company supplies 134,000 houses 
with 7,500,000 gallons daily, drawn from the 
Thames at Thames Ditton. The Chelsea Company 
also draws its supply from the same source, the 
mains crossing over the Thames at Putney by 
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means of an iron bridge. The pipes of this company 
supply Fulham and the whole of Chelsea, Pimlico, 
Belgravia, and extend north as far as Buckingham 
Palace and the Green Park. 

The East London Company, one of the largest in 
the Metropolis, draws its supplies from the river 
Lea above Tottenham, and serves the river-side 
district from St. Katherine’s Dock to the shores 
opposite East Greenwich, including the Isle of 
Dogs, and running inland as far north as Stamford 
Hill, and serving Stratford-le-Bow, Bethnal Green, 
Bromley, and West Ham. This is perhaps the 
poorest district in the Metropolis as regards its 
resident population. There are upwards of 80,500 
houses and factories supplied from the mains of 
this company, and yet not more than 17,250,000 
gallons are served daily to this district, of which a 
very large amount is consumed by the manufac- 
tories with which it abounds. We are afraid the 
little children in this company’s territory get but 
short allowance. We can understand, from these 
shortcomings of an essential of health for young 
children, how it is the mortality among the poor 
| is so great. 

The Kent Water Company, which was established 
as long back as 1699, supplies Greenwich, Dept- 
ford, Woolwich, and Plumpstead, and extends its 
mains inland as far as Lewisham. Until latterly 
it drew its supplies from the river Ravensbourne, 
but it now obtains them from artesian wells bored 
deeply into the chalk. This is a small company, 
working in a comparatively thinly-peopled district. 
Not more than 30,500 houses are supplied, and the 
quantity pumped daily is not more than 6,000,000 
gallons. 

The old Hampstead Company, which dates from 
the time of Henry VIII., is now merged into the 
New River Company ; so nothing further need be 
said about it. 

Before the Metropolis Water Act, passed in 1852, 
came into operation, there used to be constant squab- 
bling between the companies, and they invaded 
|| each other’s territories in the most reckless manner. 
The consequenee was bad blood and a constant 
internecine warfare. The workmen sometimes would 








| 





ship; and the public, which formerly reaped the 
benefit of their competition, now find them a com- 
pact body, supporting each other and forming a 
power against which they find it futile to con- 
tend. 

Having mapped out the whole of the Metropolis 
into the eight districts which the different com- 
panies supply, we will refer to the manner in which 
the water is collected, purified and distributed to 
the houses. It must be remembered, that, by the 
Metropolis Water Act, the whole water trade of the 
capital was revolutionised. London had grown 
mightily ; it had thrown its arms out in every di- 
rection; crept up the valley of the Thames, and 
crowned the surrounding hills ; but yet the water 
companies did not move further a-field. The con- 
sequence was that the Thames and the other rivers 
that supplied the different companies had become 
polluted with sewage. Not only was a disinclina- 
tion shown to move to purer sources of supply, 
but it was contended by their spokesman, Sir | 
William Clay, in a vehement pamphlet, that better 
water could not be given than they were then | 
serving. Whilst interested capitalists were thus 
attempting to demonstrate the thing that was not, 
and whilst the old sources of supply were still 


in full action, an experiment was being carried out 
during the cholera epidemic of 1853-4, which || 
showed in the most conclusive manner, that the || 
source from which some of the drinking water was 
obtained affected the death rate in a most alarming 


degree. The South London area which suffered so 
severely in this epidemic, was served by two water 
companies—those of Lambeth, and Southwark and 
Vauxhall; the former company pumping from the 
Thames at the comparatively pure source, Thames 
Ditton, the latter from the foul source, the river 
opposite the Red House, Battersea. Twenty-five 
thousand houses were supplied by the Lambeth 
Company, and 40,000 houses by the Vauxhall Com- 
pany. Both were of a perfectly similar character, 
indeed in many cases the mains of one company ran 
along one side of the street, and the mains of the 
other on the opposite side. Here, then, was a means 
of judging of the action of two water services, 


come across each other in the trenches they were | differing considerably in purity, and supplied, to no 
digging to lay their mains, and fight with shovel | inconsiderable neighbourhood, but to a fifth por- 


and pick in the most desperate manner. 
of Parliament, however, put a stop to this, by map- 


The Act | tion of the whole Metropolis, under the peculiar 


circumstances of a severe epidemic, in which water 


ping out the district each company should work in ; | was held by all medical authorities to play a very 
and now those territories are defined by certain high | important part. The result, as worked out by a 


roads, which they never attempt to pass. 


Indeed, | careful house-to-house inspection, under the eye of 
the former enmity is turned into too close a friend-| the Board of Health, was most decisive. 


The 
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cholera deaths in the 24,854 houses containing a 
population of 166,906 persons in the district supplied 
by the Lambeth company, supplying from a com- 
paratively pure source, were 611: being at the rate 
of 37 to every 10,000 living; whilst in the 40,726 
houses supplied by the Vauxhall company, contain- 
ing a population of 268,171 persons, there occurred 
3476 deaths, being at the rate of 130 to every 
10,000 living; or, in the words of the officer of 
health (Mr. Simon’s) report—‘‘The population 
drinking dirty water accordingly appears to have 
suffered three-and-a-half times as much mortality 
as the population drinking the other water.” This 
crucial test silenced the advocates of the old sources 
of supply as all-sufficient, and it also showed the 
necessity of a strict supervision over companies 
which held in their hands the keys of life and 
death, and were inclined to use the latter in order 
to save their pockets. 

The Act of 1852 did two things for the public: it 
sent all the water companies drawing from the 
Thames above Teddington Lock, and other com- 
panies, using other rivers, higher up to purer sources 
of supply ; and it forced all of them to filter their 
Before this Act was passed, not half of the 
drinking water of the Metropolis was filtered. Five 
out of the eight companies, including the two 
largest, never thought it necessary to clear the 
water they served of more than the heavy par- 


water. 


ticles it held in suspension. Parliament, however, 


saw the necessity for something more than this; and 
now all the water used for household purposes is 
filtered. The process of purification and filtration 
The 
water runs directly into the reservoirs of subsi- 
dence, where it is allowed to remain a longer or 
shorter time according to its condition of turbidity 


used by all the companies is pretty similar. 


when gathered. When all the alluvial or heavy 
particles in suspension are thrown down, it is 
pumped into the filter beds, These beds are made 
of layers of sand, ranging from three to five feet in 
thickness. Thames and Harwich sand, with fine 
and coarse gravel, are generally employed. The 
value of filtering is easily estimated, by comparing 
a glass of water drawn from the reservoir of sub- 
sidence with one drawn from the filter bed. The 
filter beds not only act mechanically by straining 
the water of all matters held in suspension, but 
also chemically, by oxygenating, and therefore 
burning up all matters the oxygen can act upon. It 
also aérates to a certain extent, the amount of 
oxygen that adheres to particles of sand and gravel 
being very great. 





In the years 1851-56 a series of chemical experi- 
ments of the water supplied by the different com- 
panies during the two periods was made by the 
Board of Health, and the result of the changes of 
source and of the use of the beds was, that in the 
latter year one half of the organic matter it had 
previously contained had disappeared : a very ad- 
mirable example of abolishing adulterations by Act 
of Parliament, and it would be well for us if we 
could control our solids as effectually by a similar 
enactment. When the water is purified it has to 
be pumped to the reservoirs of supply, and to the 
mains direct. Any one conversant with the suburbs 
of London must have observed that the reservoirs 
of subsidence and filtration are mostly situated at 
the old pumping stations of the different compa- 
nies, some miles nearer town than the sources 
from which they obtain their present supply ; thus 
their works are situated midway between the con- 
sumers and the intake. The traveller by subur- 
ban railways must have observed those reservoirs, 
some of them covering many acres; and all of them 
put together would form a lake of 200 acres in 
extent. 

The filtered water has now again to be pumped 
to the reservoirs, from which it has to be distri- | 
buted by gravitation or otherwise. The different 
companies have seized upon all the high ground 
about the Metropolis for the purpose of these 
reservoirs. Whenever, good reader, you see a high 
hill, be sure there you will find one of those 
deep cups, from which the Metropolis daily drinks. 
If we stroll over Campden Hill, Kensington, for 
example, at its highest point, we find the ground 
occupied by the water farms of the West Middlesex 
and Grand Junction Companies. These reservoirs 
being within five miles of St. Paul’s, according to 
the Act of Parliament are covered in to preserve 
them from the smoke and foul drippings of the 
London air. The arched brick coverings are hollow, 
so as to allow a free current of air to pass through 
them; the Grand Junction reservoir is sown 
with grass, and, being in gentle ridges, at this 
time of the year has all the appearance of a 
stubble field. Covering in the reservoirs not only 
keeps out dirt, but it prevents vegetable growths 
from fouling the water. Not many years ago there 
used to be an open supply reservoir at the corner 
of the Green Park, near Piccadilly, and another 
round one in Hyde Park, since turned into a 
garden: these were generally covered with scum 
and filth. The fastidious ladies in the neighbour- 
hood, possibly, would not have touched water had 
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they known they were drawing it from such a 
puddle. 

To return, however, to these Campden Hill 
reservoirs. The customers of the West Middlesex 


Company in its immediate neighbourhood are 
supplied by the reservoir by simple gravitation, 
all higher points—and they supply even the tall | 
residential tower on the crest of the hill—are | 
supplied by the direct force of the mains pumped 





from Hammersmith, as they have no engines at | 
work here. It is different with the adjacent 
works of the Grand Junction Company. They 
also supply as much of their high service as their 
reservoir will reach, but the high ground on Not- 
ting Hill is met by their pumping engine. The 
tall tower, which commands the whole landscape 
around, contains what are termed ‘‘stand-pipes ”— 
huge pipes, in the form of long-legged tuning-forks 
placed on end. Up these pipes the water is forced 
by the powerful steam-engine on the premises. 
There are two of these stand-pipes: one 90 feet 
high, the other 150 feet. The lower one supplies 
the medium high service, and the higher one forces 
water 250 feet above Trinity high-water mark. The | 
still higher district of the West Middlesex Com- 
pany above Primrose Hill is supplied by pumping 
engines, forcing from the reservoir at Barrowhill, 
as far as Hendon. All the companies supply their 
high service after the manner of these two, either 
by directly forcing the water from the low level 
through the mains to the high reservoirs, or by 
forcing it to a high level'through stand-pipes. We 
never go through the narrow passage on Campden 
Hill, dividing these two great reservoirs, and listen 
to the measured beat of the great steam-engine, 
| which goes night and day without ceasing—like the 
human heart—without thinking of the labour it is 
saving the thousands of domestics of the neighbour- 
hood in conveying the daily water supply to the 
topmost stories of the houses. The New River 
Company forces its water at Hampstead as high as 
the cross of St. Paul’s. 

There are many other of the high service stand- 
pipes hidden, like those at Campden Hill, by archi- 
tectural structures of striking appearance, such, for 
instance, as that in the Green Lanes, Stoke New- 
ington, belonging to the New River Company, 
which takes the form of a feudal Scotch castle of 
grand proportions, and grimly frowns over the land- 
scape around like a veritable stronghold, instead of 
being a case for hiding steam-engines and ugly iron 
pipes. On the other hand, the stand-pipe of the 





Lambeth Company stands out in all its nakedness, 


like a Brobdingnagian wind instrument placed 
mouth downwards to drain. 

Of the heart and arteries, and small capillary 
vessels—the pumping engines, the great iron mains, 
and the house service pipes of lead and iron—which 
constitute the distributing machinery of the diffe- 
rent companies, we have now to speak. Cut across 
any thoroughfare you like, and you are sure to lay 
bare one or more of those great vessels which circu- 
late the living waters to every household, and in 
many cases to every floor in London. As in the 
human body, so in the fabric of underground 
London, we find great ducts which supply and 
nourish the population. 

We have said that three of the great water com- 
panies extend their suction pipes of supply—their 
chyle ducts, to follow out our anatomical similitude 
—as far as Hampton. Miles and miles into the 
country we may see the great mains, a yard in 
diameter, dipping under the Thames, crossing deep 
ditches, and passing along the fields and furzy 
commons, at certain points intercommunicating 
with each other, in case either may require tem- 
porary help. The far-off source is little dreamt of 
by the thirsty soul, who quafis from the drinking- 
fountain in the crowded street. He little fancies 
that, like the lounger he watches at Verey’s, suck- 
ing his sherry-cobler along a straw, that he, too, is 
sucking .at the stream through ten miles of iron 
pipe, the end of which dips into the Thames close to 
Wolsey’s pleasant palace. The great mains of all the 
companies are 36 inches in diameter, and it must 
be remembered they are free and fully charged at 
all times, so that, in case of fire, the fireman has 
only to turn the plug to get any quantity of water 
he requires. In some cases—-such as at the great 
fire in Tooley Street--thousands of tons of water 
are thus abstracted gratuitously without interfering 
with the supply to the houses. At the beginning of 
the present century the mains, indeed all the pipes, 
were wooden,—the trunks of trees bored out,— 
and in no case of more than one foot in diameter. 
How the metropolitan giant must have grown, the 
The 
mains of the eight water companies not only supply 


size of his present iron arteries is a proof. 


London proper, but push out far into the country, 
invading even the agricultural districts, and sup- 
plying its farms. They distribute in the aggre- 
gate upwards of 100,000,000 of gallons daily, 
through 3000 and odd miles of mains, and supply 
375,000 houses and factories, through capillary 
pipes upwards of 7000 miles in length. If all the 
water daily used in this great city were collected in 
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one great reservoir, it would cover 70 acres in 
extent, and six feet in depth. As the spectator 
watched this great expanse of water, he would see 


buretted hydrogen or common coal gas, and, what 
is worse still, its own bulk of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen or drain gas! Those who know the vitiated 


it hour by hour drained to the bottom by the col- | condition of the ventilation, and-of the sewers in 


lective millions in the Metropolis as calmly and 
noiselessly as a cup is drained by a dusty roadside 
traveller. 

The collective iron heart, the steam-engines which 
propel this flood, possesses a force of not less than 
9000 horses. The pressure through the mains is so 
great that at times they are ruptured, and the 
escaping water tears up the roadway with the force 
of a mine exploding, and mounting at least sixty 
feet in the air. From the mains, smaller pipes are 
given off, which communicate with the leaden pipes 
which come into the houses. At a certain hour 
these capillaries discharge themselves into the high- 
service cisterns with a rush which testifies to the 
force with which the water is pumped by the 
engines; at another hour the lower cisterns are 
supplied. A long battle has been fought respecting 
this intermitting supply between the companies and 
| the Board of Health. The latter are anxious that 
a constant supply should be introduced ; in other 
words, that every household should be able to draw 
|| off water direct from the main when required. In- 
| deed, provisions under certain regulations were made 
| for the introduction of the constant service in the 
Act of 1852, but they have never been put in force. 
The companies object that the waste of water 
| would be so tremendous in consequence of imper- 
fect taps in the poorer houses, that it is impossible 
to give a constant supply. The intermittent supply, 
on the other hand, is a source of great expense in 
the mere matter of supply cisterns, and, moreover, 
it gives rise to the chance of lead poisoning—a 
| disease which often prostrates a family, especially 
| its younger members, without any discernible cause, 
| until the wrists become paralysed, and the doctor 
|| suspects the leaden cisterns. In many cases an iron 
'| nail driven into its leaden lining, or inferior solder 
| in contact with it, will set up galvanic action, which 
| slowly dissolves the metal. This danger is avoided 
| by the use of slate or galvanised iron cisterns, but 
all the plumbers are in league against their intro- 
duction. 

There is one very legitimate complaint against all 
the water companies, and that is the very limited 
time they allow the water to be turned on. This 
time varies from a quarter of an hour to an hour. 
The latter is by far too short a period to fill the 
water-butts generally in use, in the habitations of 
the poor, and where cisterns are in use, they are 
placed in such confined rooms or passages as to 
render the water totally unfit for drinking purposes. 
Water, it must be remembered, has a great capacity 
for absorbing deleterious gases ; one hundred pints 
of water will absorb twelve and a half pints of car- 





small houses, will see the vast importance of this 
fact as regards the health of the poor. Their water 
supply on the present intermittent system, stored, 
as it generally is, in close passages, and even in 
the living rooms, must be more or less poisoned. 
It is nothing less than a drain ges trap set up on 
the most cunning principles possible to catch the 
poisonous air. This is one of the greatest objections 
to the intermittent water supply we know of, but 
there is still another scarcely less important: we 
allude to the omission of all water supply on the 
Sunday. The companies excuse themselves for the 
omission by pleading the necessity of giving their 
servants rest on the Sabbath. This is all very 
proper, but surely the water might be turned on 
late on Saturday night. If ‘‘ cleanliness is next to 
godliness,” surely the companies are doing a very 
wrong thing in denying to the poor man the use of 
water on the only day he has time thoroughly to 
wash himself. 

The development of the various water companies 
must. lead, from time to time, to great changes in 
their machinery and arrangements. In the six years 
from 1850 to 1856, when the new sources of supply 
came into operation, the water supply of the Me- 
tropolis nearly doubled—the gross daily quantity 
used in the former year having been 44,383,332 
gallons, and in the latter year upwards of 81,000,000 
gallons. The eight years that have since elapsed 
have shown no such enormous augmeutation, but 
at the present moment upwards of 95,000,000 gallons 
are daily supplied; and year by year those com- 
panies whose territories have a free, expanding 
margin towards the country, are darting out their 
mains in all directions. 

In looking at the Metropolitan Water Companies’ 
Map, it is curious to note how its circulating system 
is stealing along the great highways traversed by 
their mains. It would seem as though these great 
arteries, when they shoot out into the open country 
towards their sources of supply, immediately have 
the effect of gathering a population on either side of 
them, organising a system of houses, and extending 
the town life—just as when an artery is seen in 
embryotic life to organise the hitherto inanimate 
mass in its neighbourhood. 

As the heart of the Metropolis becomes deserted 
as a place of residence, and the tide of life is pul- 
sated by rail and steamboat and omnibus noctur- 
nally to its outskirts, the invasion of the country 
by the water companies will go on increasing ; and 
with increased trade we may hope for increased 
purity and cheapness of the water supply. At the 
present moment the water supplied is adulterated 
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with a considerable quantity of carbonate of lime, 
which gives it much hardness—a quality unde- 
sirable for manufacturing purposes, and also for 
domestic use. It has been asserted by an able 
writer in the ** Quarterly Review” that if we pos- 
sessed such pure water as that supplied to Glas- 
gow from the Highland lakes, London would save 
annually not less than 250,000/. in the items of 
soda and soap now needlessly wasted in consequence 
of the hardness of our water. As drinking-water, 
moreover, it may be materially improved. Greater 
purity has indeed been enforced by the Legislature, 
but more still can be done. The notorious fact that 
the public prefer the water from the few famous 
pumps yet remaining to the town, should be a 
warning to the companies that they have a higher 
standard of excellence to attain to than they have 
yet reached. The famous Aldgate Pump was known 
to derive its cool, sparkling water from the ad- 
mixture of the nitrates drained from the decaying 
humanity in the adjacent churchyard. Yetits water 
was much prized. The Piccadilly Pump and the 
Burlington Gardens Pump are looked upon as pre- 
cious by the neighbouring inhabitants. A draught 
from the next drinking-fountain supplied by the 
companies’ water, and a draught from esther of the 
pumps we have mentioned, at once shows the supe- 
riority of the latter as a drinking-water. And what 
is the reason? Not that the pump-water is more 
pure—the contrary is the fact—but that it possesses 
coolness and airation, qualities in which the water- 
companies’ water is lamentably deficient. We do 
not despair of seeing the day when the companies 
will be forced to aérate their water, as they are 
now forced to filter it, and to cool it also, by 
storing it in deep underground receptacles, instead 
of in reservoirs exposed to the full heat of the sun, 
from which it is protected by brick arches only. 
Water at 60° in the summer is certainly not 
delectable, and as long as it reaches this tem- 
perature, well-water with all its impurities will be 
preferred, 

We by no means wish to prolong the existence of 
the public pumps that have been declared to be 
impregnated with fecal matter which has filtered 
through the surrounding soil: indeed, the testimony 
of the city officer of health, that, of the thirty-six 
pumps in the city, hardly one supplies a drinkable 
water, is conclusive on that point. But we must 
remind our reader that the use of the word “ drink- 
able” is here meant for healthful,—that many, 
even of the city pumps, supply water that is very 
palatable, although impure, is notorious, and it is 
all the more dangerous on that account. When 
some few years since all the city, and indeetl most 
of the metropolitan, pumps were denounced by the 
health officers, and in many cases were closed, the 
poor wayfarer was much in the position of the 





ancient mariner, who might have exclaimed as he 
read on the walls the locality of the fire-plugs, 


and saw the great pipes ramifying beneath his feet 
wherever the ground was opened, 


“ Water, water, everywhere, 


And not a drop to drink !” 


Here was a measure which operated directly 
against the temperance movement. If a man was 
thirsty, he was forced to go into the next public- 
house, for the public pump was denounced as 
poisonous. This anomalous condition of things, 
however, soon wrought its own cure. The drinking 
fountain movement, initiated by a few benevolent 
individuals, furnished many of our great thorough- 
fares with elegant drinking fountains. Some of 
these—for want of care and attention—have fallen 
into decay ; and that most painful of all material 
sights—a fountain dry—now and then meets the 
public gaze. This fact, and also the more important 
one, that the water supply for the passenger traffic 
of a vast city could not be sufficiently met by the 
desultory efforts of individuals, led to the organisa- 
tion of the Metropolitan Drinking Fountains Asso- 
ciation, which has taken upon itself the task of 
furnishing London with a sufficient number of thesa 
life-giving streams ; and they now propose to take 
into their care those that have fallen into neglect. 

The company has already erected upwards of 
eighty drinking fountains, all more or less artistic 
in character, in the principal thoroughfares. That 
the public appreciate them, may be gathered from 
the fact that a quarter of a million of people daily 
drink from them in the summer, and no less than 
eight thousand persons were counted drinking at 
one particular fountain in a single day. Many of 
these wayside fountains, placed to welcome and 
restore the exhausted traveller, are engraved with 
some well-chosen sacred words of comfort and hope; 
where the wayworn man may perchance drink in 
also of the living waters of life—‘‘a word spoken 
in due season how good is it.” 

And these fountains are not appropriated to man 
alone: in most there is a dog-trough, and in some 
a separate arrangement for supplying horses and 
cattle. There is a universal humanity in this 
arrangement, which must address itself to the best 
feelings of our nature. 

“ He prayeth best, who loveth best 
Both man, and beast, and bird.”’ 
And be sure the Great Giver will not forget those 
who offer a draught of water even to the meanest 
beast of the field. 

Whilst the Legislature has forced all the water 
companies supplying themselves from the Thames 
higher up the stream, it has not anticipated an 
evil which is slowly assuming very large propor- 
tions. The towns on the banks of the Thames, far 
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above the highest sources from which any of the 
companies now obtain their supplies, have obtained 
Acts of Parliament to drain directly into the river. 
Bramah, when he invented the water-closet, little 
thought that he was transferring the sewage by 
means of the new vehicle from one household to 
that of another’s water-tank lower down the stream. 
But this really is the case; and as the towns in- 
crease along the banks of the Thames, we shall find 
that, instead of 

going up stream l —- 

| 





to get nearer the 
pure element, we 
are only meeting 
town refuse half 
way. 

Unless the Le- 
gislature _inter- 
feres to prevent 
these towns, fast 
increasing in size 
and population, 
from pouring 
their refuse sew- 
age poison into 
our drinking 
water, by forcing 
them to utilize 
it on the land 
where Nature in- 
tended it should 
go, the public will 
be obliged to de- 
mand that our 
sources of supply 





gathered in ordinary drain pipes, a few feet below 
the soil, and from these pipes it flows into deep 
storage tanks which provide against a season of 
drought. These drainage pipes spread out in every 
direction like the roots of a tree, and collect from 
every particle of the large area of heath; these rami- 
fying gathering ducts form the scientific parallel 
and corollary of the ducts of delivery which 





spread the water at preseut into every house in 
the Metropolis, 








These gathering 
grounds are no 
mere matter of 
theory, as many 
towns in the 
North, besides 
Farnham, have 
depended upon 
the supply they 
afford. If it is 
asked where are 
such gathering 
grounds to be 
found near Lon- 
don, any  tra- 
veller by the 
South-Western 
Railway will an- 
swer, the long 
tract of moorland 
which stretches 
north and south 
from Bagshot to 
Haslemere, and 








be changed ab- 
solutely to the 


east and west 
from Farnham to 
Woking—a tract 





pure gathering | 
ground which the | 
Board of Health 








has so long sug- 
gested. Next to 


covering an area 
of at present 
nearly valueless 
heath, of not less 
than one hun- 





Sir Hugh Myddleton’s Statue, Islington, 








the granite rock reservoir of Loch Katrine, which | dred square miles—a gathering ground sufficient, 
supplies, perhaps, the purest water in the world to | with proper storage reservoirs, to supply the 
Glasgow, the water from the gathering grounds | Metropolis to the end of time with a water not less 
supplying the town of Farnham in Surrey is the | pure than that of the celebrated Bala Lake in 
most free from any kind of adulteration. These | North Wales. It is well to know that if chartered 
gathering grounds, which lie on the hill side near | water companies fail, there is abundance of water, 
the town, are composed of layers of siliceous sand | of a far purer quality than it is possible for them 
covered with heath. These receive the rainfaJl, | to supply, which only awaits the hand of the 
and form, in fact, gigantic filter beds which free | hydraulic engineer to issue forth into our houses 
the comparatively pure rain water from any little from the apparently dry and thirsty desert at our 


impurity it may have contracted. The water is | doors. ANDREW WYNTER. 
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** Along the shore, along the shore, 
The Fisher’s Wife still hurries on.” 
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AFTER THE STORM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HEARTHS AND WATCH-FIRES.” 


Atone the shore, along the shore, 
While hush’d is now the tempest’s din, 
Except the sullen muffled roar 
Of breakers rolling slowly in, 
A woman tow’rd the sea-line dark 
Turns, as she walks, her tearful eyes : 
**T see no sail, no boat, no bark— 
Alas! alas!” she weeping cries. 


Along the shore, along the shore, 
The Fisher’s Wife still hurries on, 
And scans the tawny ocean o’er, 
Still heaving though the storm has gone. 
Last night the gale that fiercely blew 
Loud sough’d against the window-pane ; 
She could not weep—ah! well she knew 
What bark was on the angry main. 


Along the shore, along the shore, 

Where roll the waves with ceaseless din, 
The Fisher’s Wife shall see no more 

The red-sail’d lugger coming in. 


Alas! where far the dark sea-line 
The sky from ocean doth divide, 
The bark lies swallow’d by the brine 

A score of fathoms ’neath the tide ! 


Along the shore, along the shore, 
Though dark her grief, the mourner hears 
A voice that whispers, ‘‘ Weep no more, 
For I will wipe away thy tears. 
Vain is the tempest’s wrath, and vain 
The billows’ rage with ruin fed : 
The lost one I .will bring again— 
THE SEA SHALL RENDER UP THE DEAD!” 


Along the shore, along the shore, 

That skirts the everlasting main, 
How oft we weep what never more 

The waves of Time bring back again ! 
And while years rolling boom the dirge 

Of hopes long swallow’d by the brine, 
How oft a fruitless search we urge, 





And vainly scan the dark sea-line ! 





THE GIVE AND TAKE OF LIFE. 
BY A SENIOR WRANGLER. 


NCE upon a 


time a poor 
“natural,” who 
was employed 
to blow the 


bellows in the | 


organ-loft of a 
country church, 
overheard the organist speaking of his performances 
to admiring parishioners, and noticed that he spoke 
in the first person singular only. ‘‘ Last time I 
played ‘Sing O heavens,’ next time I shall play 


| ‘With verdure clad.’” That was the way in which 
| the organist spoke, and it went to the very heart of 
| the poor bellows-blower. 

| At the first opportunity that offered, the idiot 
expostulated with the musician upon the injustice 
| of his phraseology. ‘‘It is all very well for you to 
| say J played the organ,” remonstrated the lad, 
| ** but where does the wind come from?” In 
| these, or some such words, he endeavoured to 
| assert his own share in the anthem; but the 
| organist only said, ‘“‘ Pooh, pooh !—go about your 
business, ” 

At the next public service in the church, a special 
piece of music being announced for performance, 
the organist, well prepared for the occasion, by study 
| Of his part, was in his place before the key-board. 
The moment came to begin. His well-trained fingers 
descended upon the scale, but the only result was 
| an abortive flop. He tried again, with no better 
| fortune. Then he looked up, and saw the face of 
| the idiot grinning round the corner of the instru- 
ment. 

“Blow away, do!” said the organist, with 
agony. 

‘*Shall it be we?” said the idiot, with his hand 
upon the lever of the bellows. 

‘* Nonsense, sir, do as I bid you!” replied the 
performer in an angry whisper, and once more 
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tried to bring music out of the organ. But it was 
as dumb as a four-post bedstead, or a kitchen- 
dresser. 

**Shall it be we?” said the idiot, again looking 
round the corner. 

‘Yes, yes ; we, we,—anything you please !” said 
the organist, in despair. The idiot blew the bellows, 
and the anthem proceeded. 

The story has wide applications, not only in 
politics and in commerce, but in other spheres of 
thought and action. According to the British 
constitution, the bellows-blowers of the body 
politic can, if they please, insist upon the we, 
because they have the voting of the supplies through 
their representatives. That is the theory ; but in 
how many things are the bellows-blowers ignored 
when they can hardly help themselves! Shall it be 
we? is a question which might bé carried all round 
life. Everybody who reads a printed book—not to 
| say everybody who buys one—may be said to have 
contributed to the writing of it. Every word, look, 
or thought of sympathy with heroic action, helps 
to make heroism. Every smile of every child of 
the large family that taxes the strength of the bread- 
winner helps him to win the bread. Every prayer, 
spoken or not, that rises to heaven for the right and 
good, is so much help to the honest man. Every 
possible thought, every possible labour, helps every 
other. If some of those enormous masses of human 
effort—expressed in pale faces, in drooped limbs, in 
heart and brain out-spent,—masses of human effort, 
of which we do not habitually make reckoning, were 
| struck out of the total of things, how soon, ah me! 
should we have to inquire of high heaven, and of 
| each other, ‘‘ Where, then, is the wind to come 
| from?” In the name of those contributors to the 
|| common weal who do not stand forth as contri- 

| butors until they are looked for, we may well allow 
| the idiot in the organ-loft to put his pregnant 


|| question home to us, and strive to see how deeply 


| laid are the foundations of the Give and Take which 
goes through every storey of the social edifice. 

In some of its aspects the subject is utterly 
beyond us, so far as detailed appreciation goes. 
; That a martyr at the stake would be all the 
stronger for knowing that he had the sympathy of 
‘*the whole family in heaven and earth ” is certain. 
But if the martyr, why not the fighter? This is, 
however, not the whole question of the value of 
moral support. A patriot in a foreign land would 
probably find his will and his arm all the stronger 
for knowing that there was sympathy for him in a 
British heart. But it is decidedly possible, nay 
surely it is certain, that he might be strengthened 
by the existence of a sympathy of which he did not 
know—in detaii (of course no patriot could exist 
without a faith which implied sympathy some- 
where). It is totally out of our power to prove that 
an excited human being in this hemisphere. cannot 
produce a distinct ‘‘ physical” effect upon another 
human beirg in that hemisphere. Nay, we must 
go farther than that. Shall a ray of light be 





travelling six thousand years from a star whose 
distance cannot be expressed in printable figures, 
and reach us at last, and shall a shiver of nerve 
tissue have no power of transmitting an appropriate 
effect? It not only may, it must. It is as certain 
as that some absurdly infinitesimal portion of the 
gas into which the body of Cheops was dispersed, 
enters into the composition of my body and yours. 
So that it is reckoning without one’s host to say 
that a human being does not radiate moral senti- 
ment. He does, he must ; it is strictly conceivable 
that the fact should be reducible to a physical 
formula ; and certain that this radiation enters into 
the every-day give and take of life, whether we 
speak of it as spiritual influence or as electricity. 

The tremendous idea which we have now con- 
fronted is one which must even be pushed farther 
still. We cannot stop, on this line of thought, 
until we come to see that 


‘* —so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God;”’ 


and we must be very base indeed, if we do not take 
up from the idea a lesson of humility and a lesson 
of industry. Humility, because we cannot tell how 
much of our best has been contributed by others— 
in earth, or in heaven—by strugglers like ourselves, 
by happier spirits who do not straggle as we do, 
whether angels or men. Industry, because if the 
unseen, unknown, good that is in others may help 
us, then our own honest efforts may assist them. 

It is not possible for a man to go on at all, if 
he shuts out from his mind the idea that he is 
helped by more sympathy than he sees. Of course 
this remark will not appeal to those who hardly 
know (if, indeed, there be any such people in the 
world) what it is to struggle at all—upon whom 
no terrors, whether of sorrow, or of sin, have ever 
come down with threats that summon to a fight 
for life. But this particular view of the subject 
would alone fill a volume ; and I will only make 
one or two remarks upon one very small portion 
of it. In ‘‘In Memoriam,” the bereaved mourner 
expressly invokes the sympathy of the departed 
friend who, stands upon the mount of vision and 
sees further than he did whem down upon these 
table-lands, to aid him in surmeunting that sort 
of contempt for average humam mature, which is 
the shadow of culture unchristianised, The passage 
is well known :— 


“ Be near me when my faith is-dry, 
And men the fiies of later spring, 
That lay their eggs, and sting and sing, 
And weave their petty cells die,” 


Of course, the appeal for sympathy is inferen- 
tially a disproof of the truthfulness of the mood 
from which it is the recoil. It is am imstimctive 
assertion that give and take is the law of life. If 
the mourner had not appealed to his friend trans- 
lated he would have had to appeal to somebody 
on earth, or else he would have been destroyed. 
Scorn must have this recoil, or kill the character. 
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Sometimes the recoil assumes a still stronger shape, 
and the nature which, having been injured by 
allowing the self-cultivating intellect too much 
play, has begun so to doubt and despise that it 


|| can neither give nor take; nor in any way find 


| its part, is redeemed from the moral disorganisa- 


|| which cries, with a loud voice, for Action ! 


tion which might follow by a spasm of the soul 
Thus, 


} the overthought student may find himself longing 


to be a soldier, or a statesman, or even a man of 
business. Out of the thousands who may read these 


| lines there will be some who will know perfectly well 


what this means. No man can actually and finally 
cut himself from the give and take of existence ; 
not in this world, perhaps noi in that which is to 
come ; but the nearer his mood approaches to one 
which points to isolation the nearer he draws to 
absolute ‘‘ nihility.” It is obvious that a creature 
absolutely without social feeling would be an idiot, 
infinitely lower in the scale than our friend in the 
organ-loft. No man can construct for himself an 


| air-pump which shall positively put him in vacuo, 


and leave him such an idiot; but whoever, moved 


| by scorn or hate, disturbs the balance of expiration 


and inspiration in his own moral nature, does some- 
thing towards the air-pump in question. 

There is a poem of modern times, not much read, 
which deals precisely with that very problem—the 
‘*Paracelsus” of Mr. Browning. The kind wise 


| counsels of the loving friend Festus, given to the 


young student, when he is just about to begin his 


| perilous enterprise of self-sustained resolve, strike 


|| the key-note of the story, and anticipate the sad 
| close :— 


i} 
} 
1] 
1 
| 
|| 
| 
| 








“ Do not cut yourself from human weal ! 
You cannot thrive—a man that dares affect 
To spend his lite in service of his kind 
For no reward of theirs, nor bound to them 
By any tie; nor do so, Aureole! 
here are strange punishments for such,’’ 


A terrible line, terribly fulfilled upon Aureolus 
Paracelsus in that profound poem. Of course, we 


| all know the man is redeemed at last, but he is 


saved so as by fire, and a more awful warning never 
was held up by any teacher of men. 

It is a very unfortunate thing when the doctrine 
of the give and take of life, looked at from any 
place whatever, and whetber as fact or duty, is 
degraded into a sort of backsheesh, You know 
what that means. In the East there is an infamous 
system of present-giving and present-taking, which 
turns life into pauperism all round. A great man 
sends an embassy to you with a gift; he imme- 
diately expects that you shall send him a gift. Not 
uncommonly his “give”. is a sprat, while his 
‘**take” is a mackerel. But that particular meanness 
is not necessarily contemplated in the backsheesh 
view of human life ; all it comes to is, worldliness 
as to what is beneath the moon; other-worldliness 
for what is beyond it. So much for so much, and 
Shylock at the scales on both sides. Now it is per- 
fectly true tnat so much for so much is the law of 
life, the divine law that covers everything. But, 








practically, a good many of those who try to work 
this law make a sad mess of it. They manage it 
by taking care that they get a pennyworth for a 
penny, and leaving those with whom they deal to 
do the same. In other words, they regard exclu- 
sively their own side of the case—the take and not 
the give. I say they regard, for give they must, 
or perish. In fact, in some way or other their 
contribution will be had out of them, at some 
time ; the only question for them to consider is, 
Shall we be cheerful givers, or shall we wait to be 
squeezed? It is as certain as the rule of three that 
every human creature who, through defect of his 
own will, takes out of life at any time, in any way, 
more than he is prepared to attempt a return for, 
will eventually be made to cash up. Why not 
avoid the arrears of interest, and the uncomfortable 
prison-house, from which he shall in no wise depart 
till he have paid the uttermost farthing? Ah, my 
friends, let us rather give full measure, heaped up, 
running over, in exchange for what we receive, 
than run the risk of finding scores run up against 
us! And if we have wronged any, let us restore 
double ; once for what we took that was not ours, 
and once to mark our sense of having done wrong. 

I suppose no one will fancy I have, in this last 
paragraph, been thinking of such questions of give 
and take as are decided in the County Courts. The 
reference is to all kinds of intercommunication, 
and the design is to kick out, as mean, the back- 
sheesh theory, and set up, instead, a princely way 
of looking at things. It is difficult not to look 
for the natural rewards of expenditure in whatever 
kind ; sometimes it is very, very hard to miss them; 
but readiness to spend and bes pent, without ulterior 
views, is the mood which is de.nanded of us by the 
whole construction of things, by every sentence in 
which God has revealed himself to men. It must 
come to that at last—utter self-renunciation ; and 
God’s free gift. This is just the old horn-book 
teaching, that we must do the best we can for our- 
selves, and do good to others, but with submission 
to the supreme Will, as regards results. The ex- 
perience of the race is uniform upon two points :— 
that of those who are willing to spend and be spent 
self-renouncingly, a sufficient number to support 
human faith and courage do discover that the system 
of things has, in the plain course of common fact, 
a secret which turns the give of the good into solid 
take ; and, again, that to all of those who are 
willing so to spend and be spent is granted a clear, 
permanent vision of the existence of that golden 
secret in the Divine counsel, whether they get into 
the precise parallel in which it may be working or 
not. 

And this is enough for faith. It is enough to 
live by. Less would not suffice, but there is always 
this sufficiency, and sometimes there is an excess. 
An excess of reward? No, Mr. Backsheesh, you 
are too fast, There you are again with your sprat. 
But we were not thinking, on this side the way, 
of any mackerel whatever. We meant an excess 
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of——vision ; more than enough to get along with ; letter for another boy, who was not my junior, he 


enough to triumph in to-day, and leave something 
over for to-morrow. It is very hard, we will own 
to you, not to be able to turn our bank-note into 
current coin when we want it badly; but still, 
there is our bank-note; we had it in our hands 
only yesterday, and even if to-day we cannot open 
our strong-box (the latch goes stiffly, at times—take 
that admission, also, Backsheesh !) we have got the 
key, and can live on what we know. 

It is a question which humility, nay which com- 
mon candour can seldom shirk—whether, if we seem 
to have found our own career has contained more 
give than take, it is not, after all, positively, 
stubbornly, the result of our own inapprehensive- 
ness. If any Backsheesh living should be tempted 
to refuse mercy to his brother on this principle, 
he would find his own trust crumble away beneath 
his feet. Nor need he be unmerciful to himself. 
But if he is honest and thoughtful, let him enter- 
tain the doubt. We have said something about 
that attitude of contempt for others which, coming 
of unchristianised self-culture, assumes that they 
have nothing to give. This is, every way, a 
blunder—though it is one by the path of which 





immediately loaded me with sweetstuff. It showed, 
perhaps, an impatience on his part to be rid of an 
obligation which I have since noticed as one of the 
meanest things going on around me among men and 
women of the world. There is no ‘indignity ” in 
‘taking gifts,” unless they are unworthily made; 
still less in receiving a kindness. The ‘indignity ” 
is in the backsheesh way of treating such things. But 
one would really think, by the way in which some 
folks put themselves out of breath to ‘‘réturn” a 
service, or ‘‘ acknowledge” a present, that a gift of 
any kind was an insult requiring to be wiped out in 
a week. The fact must be that these folks are of 
the backsheesh breed themselves. If they give any- 
thing they expect something in return directly, and 
so they think you do. It never strikes them there 
are people in the world who are thankfully in debt 
to a grace not their own for the power of forgetting 
gifts made by themselves, as well as insults received 
from others. But, by the favour of heaven, such 
people are, and beautiful are their feet upon the 
mountains of Mammon, 

The indirectness of the way in which the give 
and take of life works out is a puzzle also. You 


many minds seem as if they were condemned— | buy sugar of a grocer, but he will not love you, 
retributively, or at least by way of discipline—to | unless you buy tea too. He loses by the sugar. 


pass into a truth. 
despise others, we forget what magical disclosures 
might come of a change of circumstances. The 
prince thought himself very superior to the basket- 
maker ; but when the two men were put down upon 
an island of savages, the basket-maker had the best 
of it. This is a coarse illustration ; but the good- 
will of the reader will please to make the best of it. 
It is a matter of actual frequent experience that we 
are liable to surprises as to what there is ‘‘in” 
people whom we have imperfectly studied. Some 
change of circumstance, some sudden opportunity, 
shows them in a new light, and we discover that 
they had something to give—perhaps a solid nugget 
of golden truth in exchange for the nick-nacks of 
ourculture. Now, the question immediately arises, 
might not a change in the voluntary attitude of 
our own mind do for us, sometimes, just what a 
change of external circumstances is found to do? 
And if so with regard to character, why not with 
regard to events? May not the root of our misfor- 
tunes, if we are unfortunate, lie in our own recep- 
tion of the things that occur, rather than in the 
things themselves? This, I repeat, is a candid 
speculation for our own consciences ; not a thing to 
be thrown at the head of a sufferer. There are, 
indeed, plenty of cases where the mere suggestion 
of it would be a most exasperating and brutal 
mockery. 

I do not know how it may be with others, but I 
have been, myself, at different times, puzzled by 
the directness, and the indirectness with which the 
' give and take of the world is worked out. It 
seemed to me, I recollect, rather a brutal thing 
when, I having, as a little boy, written a difficult 





Obviously enough, when we | Then why does he lose? I am very glad to buy my 


tea where I buy my sugar, but I do not like to have 
an illogical reason crammed down my throat for 
doing so. This is a trifle, and may, if you like, 
pass for a joke. But it often happens that the 
give and take are not alike—not, wholly so, at all 
events. Said one boy to another, ‘‘ Bill, give me a 
bite of your apple, and I’ll show you my chilblains.” 
That is a joke again. But take a serious case. The 
love we bear to our children is not, cannot be, 
repaid in degree. No parent but has, at times, had 
that pang—the child does not love me as much as I 
do the child ; it was not intended that he should. 
Of course, the pang is only momentary ; for we all 
know, and half the tragedy of life attests for us, 
that love is not necessarily a matter of give and 
take. It may be poured out like water, and meet 
no return—no visible return in kind, on this side 
the grave. There is only one pang to compare with 
these pangs—that of not being able to return love ; 
and both are so great that they react in eager hope 
of compensation beyond the stars. But we all feel, 
I suppose, that we receive from our children abun- 
dantly more than we give, though not in love. I, 
for one, have never talked to mine of gratitude, nor 
allowed others to do so, if I could prevent it. I 
keenly remember what I used to suffer, when 
young, from the talk of vulgar-minded seniors, 
who thought it ‘“‘the thing” to hope that ‘‘ you’re 
a good boy now, I suppose, and very grateful to 
your parents for what they do for you.” I under- 
stood as well then as I do now (and every child does 
the same more or less) that, as Goethe as said, 
‘‘ingratitude is a kind of weakness, for able persons 
are seldom ungrateful.” It was a very offensive 
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sort of backsheesh business in my little eyes, and it | might as well insist upon being beloved, or admired. 


is so still. A good heart will give gratitude in It is a bit of backsheesh again. 


return for kindness ; but what is the use of claim- 
ing what can never be enforced? You can enforce 
the pretence of it, but not the reality. So I used 


Give and take is 


the divine law of life ; but that always means give 


_and receive. In the sphere of mere justice, it may, 


to read the story of Abounadar the bountiful | 


magician, and the ungrateful boy Abdallah, who 
stole the candlestick, and the punishment he got ; 
and I was morally dissatisfied with the outcome. 
It was well to punish him, directly, for the theft, I 
thought ; but what was the good of punishing him 
for the ingratitude? His own heart was his punish- 
|| ment, for one thing ; and the isolation that follows 
upon odiousness was the sequel of it. The direct 
infliction of positive pain by the agency of Abouna- 
dar seemed to me a crime. It still so seems to me. 
You 


It is nonsense to insist upon having gratitude. 


upon right withheld, be give and snatch. But in 
the sphere of voluntary beneficence, there must be 
free will on both sides. To try and compel grati- 
tude is to make a hypocrite: to talk as if it were 
compellable is an affront to the truth, which can 
dispense, thank God, with anybody’s subterfuges. 
In intermediate cases, like that of the Idiot in the 
Organ-loft—cases where an act of the will can give 
us as much of our right as we care for, we can 
do as he did, and say, Shall it be we? If the other 
party says no, we can leave off blowing; he on his 
part, can leave off playing, and find a substitute for 

the help we decline to render. 





EVENINGS WITH WORKING PEOPLE IN THE BARONY CHURCH. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
NINTH EVENING.—PRAYER. 


I DESIRE again to address you as simply and 


directly as possible on the subject of prayer. I have | 


no original thoughts to offer upon it; my only wish 


is to explain what I believe to be God’s will | 


regarding this duty ; to remove, if I can, one or two 
practical difficulties in the way of its performance, 
and thus, if possible, to induce those who have 
never prayed to begin to do so now. 


SEASONS OF PRAYER. 
(1.) Public Worship.—Every Christian acknow- 


society, whose members profess to believe in Jesus 
Christ as their Saviour. 
believe in God have met, probably from the begin- 
ning of the world, for his worship, and all like 
minded will continue to meet from age to age for 
the same high and blessed object, until Christ comes 
again. One day in seven has been consecrated for 
worship since a community existed to worship. 
Before Christ, this day was the seventh; since 


to it, almost necessary for public worship, yet how 
often do even those who use a liturgy content them- 
selves with the ‘‘form of sound words,” as if their 
use secured some good, as by magic, while there 
is no thought of God as the hearer of prayer, 
nor any real sympathy between what their hearts 


really desire and their lips speak. Their listless 
| gaze, or apathetic, irreverent expression, reveal 


| prayer is offered up by the minister. 
ledges it to be a duty to worship with the Church | 
upon the Lord’s-day. The Church is a Christian | 


their prayerless spirit. The very same indifference 
is manifested in congregations where extempore 
It is 
sometimes the case, alas! that this prayer may be 
such as no earnest soul can join in. It may be very 


| meaningless both to preacher and people—dead, 


As a society, those who | 


| answer ! 


lifeless, and unreal—an extinguisher of the spirit of 
prayer; so that it is no want of charity to suppose 
that, in such a case, every one, minister included, 
wishes it were done, and no one expecting an 
But even when the prayer of the 


| minister is from the heart, and an utterance of 


his resurrection it has been the first day of the | 
week, The worship of the Church below is in | 


fellowship with the Church above, and is a fore- 
taste of the spiritual good which will be fully expe- 
rienced by the glorified Church, that will be one 
with Christ in holiness and joy for eternity, as He is 


what men truly desire who truly pray, yet many 
even then, it is to be feared, neither join in it nor 
perhaps even hear it, but are gazing round the 
Church, their minds apparently occupied with the 


| most trifling, irreverent, and worldly thoughts. 


one with God. But it is distressing to think how | 
few heartily join in this public worship of the | people come, but their hearts are far from me.” 


Church. 


I am persuaded that very many who | 


And thus God may see many a congregation meet- 
ing Sunday after Sunday professedly for worship, 
without one real prayer ascending to Him from any 
one of its members! ‘‘They come before me as my 


No wonder such congregations remain cold and 


regularly come to Church have never once in their | dead; without spiritual life; without growing in 


lives joined in its public worship. This is not owing 
to the want of a liturgy, that is, printed prayers, 


which all can read, and all can use in common ; for | receive not, for they ask not ; 
although I believe a liturgy to be in many cases very | | they are self-satisfied : 


| 


| grace or in knowledge ; and without interest in any- 


_ thing pertaining to the kingdom of God. They 


they ask not, for 
‘*thou sayest, I am rich 


helpful, and, to those who have been accustomed | and increased with goods, and have need of nothing; 
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and knowest not that thou art wretched, and 
miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked.” And 
it is now as when our Lord was upon the earth ; 
He cannot do many mighty works because of our 
unbelief ! 

(2.) Family Prayer.—The family is a Christian 
society :—a little church, as it were, in the house, 
the parent being, as Christ's representative, its king 
to rule over it, its priest to intercede for it and 
offer up its spiritual sacrifices at the family altar, 
and its prophet to teach it by word and life. 

Is it too much to expect that once a day the 
family should meet together for prayer, supplica- 
tion, and thanksgiving? Is there not much to 
thank God for, much to intercede for, much to 
confess, much to ask? When any great anxiety or 
sorrow enters the house, how natural does prayer 
then become! No one objects to it, or thinks it a 
strange thing, but all welcome it as in harmony with 
the circumstances of the family. But why should 
God be so often associated with mere sorrow? Why 
does every one think of Him when darkness comes, 
and forget Him when the sunshine dawns? Why 
do so many send for Him in their time of need, as 
they do for the physician ; but in the one case 
as in the other, dispense with his presence when 
they think they can get on without Him ? 

Family prayer has this advantage among others, 
that it affords a daily opportunity to every member 
of the family of praying reverentially before God. 
This is of immense importance where, from want of 
accommodation, opportunities for private prayer do 
not exist in the house. At family worship all within 
the house can kneel before God their maker, and 
worship Him. 

Many a man would like thus to pray with his 
family, who nevertheless feels what appear to him 
to be insuperable difficulties in the way of its per- 
formance—nervousness, timidity, want of words, or 
the power of expression, and the like. I believe 
such difficulties to be very sincerely and painfully 
felt ; though I also believe them to be far more easily 
overcome than those suppose who have never made 
an honest attempt to do so. It is wonderful how 
an earnest heart loosens a trembling tongue. I 
never knew a peasant who could not manage to 
speak out his mind to a peer when anxious to obtain 
some favour from him, more especially if he was 
sure of getting it for the asking. So, too, the most 
uneducated and timid woman will find words, and 
the most appropriate words too, perhaps the most 
eloquent, with which to address a crowded court of 
justice in the hope of obtaining pardon for her 
criminal child, Always remember, and it will help 
you to overcome this difficulty, that what we re- 
quire for worship is not long prayers, nor learned 
prayers, nor prayers with certain formal expressions, 
but earnest prayers, that is, prayers from children 
to a father, for what we really want. 

And let me say to those who wish to pray 
with and for their families, but who complain 
of their inability to express themselves aright, 


iL 





that they should use forms of prayer. Those 
who are inthe habit of using a liturgy in church can 
easily use a portion of it in private or family prayer. 
Every man may use at least the Lord’s Prayer. 
Nay, more, if in family worship you seriously 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer only, it would be a 
great advantage to the members of your household, 
more especially if you permitted them at the same 
time to kneel in silence for a few minutes, that 
each might have an opportunity of ‘praying in the 
secret of their own hearts to God. Surely any 


of these methods would be better than no prayer | 


at all! 

I shall never forget tlie impression made upon me 
during the first year of my ministry by an artisan 
whom I had visited, and on whom I urged the 
paramount duty of family prayer. One day he 
entered my study, bursting into tears as he said, 
‘*You remember that girl, sir—she was my only 
child. She died suddenly this morning: she has 
gone, I hope, to God. But if so, she can tell Him 
what now breaks my heart—that she never heard 
a prayer in her father’s house or from her father’s 
lips! Oh that she were with me but for one day 
again !” 

(3.) Private Prayer.—This brings me back to 
what I have already said regarding prayer,—that it 
is the duty of every man to pray in secret in every 
possible circumstance of life, so long as reason is 
left to him. ‘‘ When thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to 


thy Father which is in secret, and thy Father | 


which seeth in secret will reward thee openly.” 
It is every one’s duty to pray in secret; but if 
no opportunity can be obtained for this, prayer 








should not by any means be neglected. Let me || 


here notice, and if possible help to relieve, a 
difficulty which we have all felt,—that of praying 
in the presence of others—as when travelling, or 
being obliged to sleep in the same room with other 
people. This difficulty may arise from the fear of 
man, of being thought hypocritical, of pretending 
to be better than other people, or of condemning 
others by our example, and so exciting their dislike 
to us. All of us, I dare say, have yielded many 
a time to such temptations, and have acted a mean 
and cowardly part in so doing. Alas that any 
Christian should be ashamed of Christ! The 
heathen and Mohammedan might in this respect 
condemn us, for they are not ashamed to confess 
their faith, such as it is, before the world. I have 
often been struck in the East by seeing the Mussul- 
man worshipper spread his carpet on the deck of 
the steamer, amidst the crowd at the railway ter- 
minus, by the road-side, in the field or in the busy 
bazaar ;—anywhere, in short, when the stated hour 
of prayer summons him to kneel. No doubt it is 
far more difficult to do that which is real, than to 
do that which is a mere form. But why should 
not prayer, for our own sakes and for the sake of 
others, always be performed wherever possible? 
While many are not ashamed to profess them- 
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selves servants of sin, Christians, and sincere 
Christians too, often seem ashamed to confess 
Jesus Christ openly. This, my brethren, ought 
not to be. 


DIFFICULTIES IN PRAYER. 

There are other practical difficulties which hinder 
prayer which I would here notice. And first I 
would speak of one which almost involves every 
other—the absence of any sense of need —the 
feeling that we can do without prayer. Is it not 
so? Now the fact is, alas, very certain, that we 
can do without prayer. There is no necessity 
whatever for prayer in order to live to self and 
without God. If a man resolves to do his own 
will, he need not pray to be able to do it. If he is 
inclined to be covetous, proud, vain, selfish, earthly- 
minded, and devilish, he may very easily gratify his 
inclinations without prayer. Nay, more, itis quite 
possible that without prayer he may possess what 
he calls life :—health, wealth, strength, amusement, 
literature, science, art. He may without prayer be 
able to work, make money, and spend it as he likes 
best. If he is a coward, he can lie; or if a lazy 
man, he can neglect his work; or if a thief, he can 
steal. True, prayer hinders all this sort of devil’s 
life, and imbues the man with a Christian life. 
Prayer obtains grace for repentance, deep sorrow for 
the past, good intentions, earnest endeavours, and 
successful achievements for the future. In short, 
if he prays, he may be a saint ; but if he wishes to 


be a sinner, then the less he prays the sooner will 


he get his wishes accomplished. It is therefore 
true that there is no reason for our praying, but 
every reason for our not praying, if we wish to be 
wicked. On the other hand, if we desire to es- 
cape out of this hell of sin, and to be brought into 
heaven, by heaven being brought into us, then 
assuredly this cannot be accomplished without 
prayer. We cannot be pardoned, renewed, and 
made meet for heaven, without the grace of God. 
God’s grace, though always freely given when sin- 
cerely asked, is never given when proudly despised. 

You say, perhaps, when urged to pray, and say 
very truly, that you have not the right spirit, and 
that it would be hypocrisy for you to pray to God ; 
and therefore that of the two evils, hypocritical 
prayer, or no prayer, the last is to be preferred. But 
why should evil of any kind be chosen? Why not pray 
to God for the right spirit? It is through prayer 
that God helps us to realise the want of the soul, 
and quickens in us the hunger and thirst which He 
alone can satisfy. Did it ever, moreover, occur to 
you that prayer is pleasing to God, irrespective of 
any particular good you may receive from it, except 
the good of enjoying fellowship with Himself? 
Remember that it is not all the same to Him 
whether you pray or not; for prayer is not the 
homage which weakness pays to strength, but the 
return of love for love. 

Another difficulty which I have known some men 
make is,—want of time for prayer. ‘‘We are too 





busy,” they say, ‘‘to pray; every day and hour is 
occupied.” Did you ever, my brother, reckon the 
time which prayer occupies? You may easily make 
this experiment. Any morning, before going to 
your work, read, for example, slowly and thought- 
fully, the Lord’s Prayer in the 6th chapter of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, and try and pray it as you read. 
And when you have done this, read to the end of | 
the chapter, and then count how many minutes you 
have occupied of your valuable time. Also con- | 
sider, for as many minutes more, what Christ has 
been teaching you in those verses, and what God | 
your Father ia his infinite love has permitted you | 
to ask in that prayer, and promised to give you. | 
And then, as a being with common sense, and as 
an immortal being with a soul to be saved and 
with every talent to answer for, say if you cau— | 
if you dare—that you have spent too much time | 
out of the twenty-four hours over that Lord’s | 
Prayer, and that portion of the Lord’s word! | 
Rather kneel down and ask forgiveness for the 
years that you have spent without any affectionate 
thought of your Father in heaven, or any prayer | 
to Him. The busiest man on earth may pray. If | 
sincere and honest, he can always command time to | 
satisfy the hunger of his soul, and to find rest for | 
his spirit, just as easily as he can find time to eat | 
or sleep. He can lift up his heart to God in the | 
midst of the storm at sea, or the roar of battle; | 
in the crowded street, or the busy market-place. | 
Havelock during his terrible march to Cawnpore, 
when every day was a desperate battle, never 
neglected prayer. ‘‘He was not continually,” says | 
his biographer, ‘‘in the outward act of prayer, 
but he liked somehow or other to be alone both 
morning and evening, that he might worship and 
bow down. When on his heaviest marches it was 
determined to start at some earlier hour than that | 
which he allotted to his devotions, he arose quite 
in time to hold undisturbed his usual fellowship 
with God. He lived and he died declaring that 
where there is a will there is a way.” So was it 
with another man who, if not busy in the camp, 
was busy in the senate. The great and good Wil- 
berforce was eminently a man of prayer ; yet never, 
perhaps, lived a man whose time was more fully 
occupied by difficult and responsible labour. How 
often do such words as these occur in his diary 
during his busiest time: ‘‘Secured an hour for 
private devotions.” 

It is great hypocrisy in any living man to say 
that he has ‘‘no time” to pray to God. Surely 
God never gave time to any creature to be occupied 
by what made prayer and fellowship with Himself 
impossible ! 


PARTS OF PRAYER. 


Prayer is often divided into several parts— 
adoration, confession, petition, intercession, and 
thanksgiving. It is not implied that no prayer 
is right or acceptable which does not include 
all those parts. For every prayer is right which 
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is the real expression of a longing soul seeking 
after God; even should it be as short as that 
which was offered up by the apostle Peter when 
sinking into the depths, and which contained 
but three words, ‘‘Lord save me!” But the 
sincere soul naturally, as it were, pours out its 
emotions and desires before God along those 
channels which I have specified. The song of the 
heart rises to the throne of God in those har- 
monious chords. For when we have entered into 
our closet and shut to the door, a voice seems to stir 
us up to express our thoughts according to this 
holy plan. 

**Knowest thou nothing,” the voice seems to 
say, ‘“‘in God, to excite thy praise and adoration of 
Him? Is there indeed no beauty to attract thy 
heart? Seest thou nothing in his glorious cha- 
racter, or in all He has been to thee and thine; 
in all He has done for thee as Creator, as most 
merciful and daily provider, and as the Redeemer 
of thy soul? nothing in all He has promised to 
thee, to call forth some expression of heartfelt 
adoration?” Would it be constraint to speak his 
praise, or would it not rather be in accordance 
with thy gratefulness, however weak, to say, 
‘* Praise the Lord! Bless the Lord, O my soul, and 
forget not all his gracious benefits ! ” 

‘* Hast thou nothing to confess ? Canst thou know 
Him at all as thy Father, and behold Him as He is 
and has ever been to thee, and not see thyself in 
this light of ho’iness and love to be poor and needy, 
}lind and naked? In his love dost thou not see 
thine own unloving heart ; in his mercy thine own 
ingratitude; in his holiness thine own vileness ? 
in his righteous authority thine own rebellion ; in 
his promises thine unbelief; and canst thou be 
silent? Hast thou nothing to confess that is a sad 
memory to thee, a darkness which doth cloud thy 
soul as death; and sins more than can be num- 
bered, which it would be unutterable relief to 
cast off? 

‘* Hast thou nothing to ask from God? Is no for- 
giveness of sin needed? no deeper penitence, no 
peace of heart? no moral strength? no Holy Spirit 
to guide thee, uphold thee, comfort thee, and make 


thee meet for Heaven? Is nothing required for 
soul or body, for time or for eternity, which God 
alone can give thee? Hast thou nothing to ask for 
others? nothing for those dear to thee whose evil 
and whose good are as thine own? no intercession 
for thy country or for thy people, for thy brethren 
of mankind or for the Church of God? Art thou 
so selfishly separated from all, as to care for none 
but thyself? or art thou not rather bound up with 
all for good or evil ? 

And hast thou nothing to thank God for; no 
mercies to acknowledge, bestowed on thyself and 
others? Is thy life without a gift from God? or 
are not thy days since childhood full of numberless 
mercies received, though never asked and never 
acknowledged ?” 

Thus does a voice come to us to quicken us, 
when, in ignorance of God or of ourselves, we 
may be tempted to think that we need not or 
cannot pray with a full and free heart to our 
Father. Yet again, I say, wait not until you 
think you are able to pray thus. Whatever else 
you propose to do in the future, begin to pray 
now. Speak according to the necessities of your 
being; and prayer, like every other habit, will 
be strengthened by use. You will experience a 
growing wonder, an increasing freedom, a deepening 
peace in prayer; a greater sense of good received 
and good required, all of which will not only be 
the results of prayer, but inducements to it. 

‘* Pray without ceasing.” 

‘*Lord teach us to pray!” 

And when you, my beloved friends, thus pray, 
God will hear you, and so answer you that you 
will know that He has answered you. You may 
not be able to prove this to others, but you will 
be convinced of it yourselves. And when you | 
realise the fact that God Almighty really hears | 
and answers your prayers—your weak, doubting, | 
half-believing prayers—this will fill your souls with | 
deepest awe, reverence, and love; and will con- 
vince you as nothing else can that verily you have 
a Father in Heaven. With David you will now | 
exclaim, ‘‘I love the Lord, because He hath heard | 
the voice of my supplications.” 








HARVEST. 


Tue ‘‘ Lord of harvest” on the reddening fields 
Pours out his blessing with a bounteous love ; 

To sing whose praises, the shrill minstrel-lark 
Springs upward, breasting the bright blue above, 


From the white clover-field. An August dawn 
Hangs its rich jewels with a liberal hand 

On Earth’s fair grateful bosom, whilst around 
Her body-guards the pluméd wheat-ears stand. 


Harvest! And our full garners shall declare, 
Bursting with golden grain, the ceaseless power 


| Of Him who with his sunshine and his rain 
Hath brought to fruit the seedling and the flower. 


Earth stays her toil, her heavy task fulfilled, 
Bearing the ripen’d harvest on her breast : 

Well hath she worked, and with a trustful calm 
Now humbly waiting looks to God for rest. 


Oh, Fellow-labourers in Life’s harvest-field, 
So may we wait when our brief course is run, 
And after toil and glare of noonday heat, 
Hearfrom our God the blessed words ‘‘ Well done!” 
A. H. B. 
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THE LONG EVENINGS, AND BOOKS. 


BY ISAAC TAYLOR, 


SomEBopy says, ‘‘ How fast the evenings are 
drawing in :” somebody else of the party replies, 
‘Not faster than they always do in October.” 
‘Perhaps not; but while the mornings are so 
bright and warm, one wonders to see fire and 
candles in the evening.” We shall soon recover 
from our wonderment, and gladly return to our 
winter evenings, and our readings. 

I may be allowed to say something in commenda- 
tion of the family practice here referred to, and to 
speak about it ex cathedra ; for, with the exception 
of three or four years intercalary—and_ those 
not the brightest—I have been a listener to family 
readings through life; these readings continued, not 
winter evenings only, but summer as well as winter, 
and every day round the year, early and late, I 
have no recollection earlier than that of my mother’s 
clear voice, reading and reading—at breakfast, 
often at dinner-time, always at the tea-table. Thus 
it has been with me up to the time of my now 
putting pen to paper. 

No matter what may be the dimensions, or what 
the decorations, of the scene of the family gather- 
ings ; but it must be A Famity. This is the con- 
dition of whatever I have to say about readings 
aloud. Enough, if the gathering be the daily 
assembly of those who, in the morning, greet each 
other with the undissembled smiles of cordial 
affection—a family, and all right heart-ward. That 
is enough. How thankful may those well be to 
whose daily lot so much substantial good as this 
actually attaches, and attaches year after year, 
through lengths of time ! 

The constituents of a family, according to its 
normal definition, are—father, mother, sons, and 
daughters—a goodly group, if only it be banded 
together in love. It will vary in age, from baby- 
hood to the fatherly and motherly condition of the 
otium cum dignitate. And just now, for the sake of 
giving distinctness to the picture, I will imagine a 
curly pate, aged three years, intently listening to 
the mother’s reading, it might be of Don Quixote, 
or it might be of Hume’s History of England. But 
a fire-side assemblage otherwise constituted than 
this, shall pass muster as a family, if it be such as 
we have been used to think of in reading the often- 
quoted lines of the ‘‘ Task ”— 


* Now stir the fire.” 


A family it shall be accounted, if its constituents 
are only the two—husband and wife—the faithful 
dual of years of tried love. <A family it shall be 
accounted, if it be a brother and sister, the con- 
tented ceelebes of mature age. A family it shall be 
accounted, and it shall receive from me a diploma 
accordingly, wherever two, three, or more, abiding 
together under the same roof, are bound together 





by affection, esteem, respect, and unaffected regard 
to the welfare of each. I will substitute a word, 
or two words, in Tertullian’s often repeated defini- 
tion of a Church: he says, ‘‘ Ubi tres, ibi ecclesia ;” 
I say where there are two there is a family, if only 
the two are one in unselfish attachment. Should 
a diploma of this kind be granted for Robinson 
Crusoe and his Friday? This may be a question. 
Certainly not to Sir Isaac Newton and his cats. 

The family—let it be three, let it be fifteen, and 
the more the better. This preliminary settled, and 
the fact admitted, also, that candles are called for 
hours before the time for breaking up the party, 
then comes the question in what manner shall these 
hours be passed? Shall it be socially, or shall it be 
in that least desirable species of solitude—a poly- 
gonous solitude which is fitly symbolised by the 
portraits that disfigure the walls in faded gilt 
frames, sombre colours, gloomy looks, staring one 
at another, but never uttering a word. It shall not 
be so. As candles are lit (here in the country we 
know nothing about gas, and are frightened at the 
very word) so shall the light of feeling, and the 
light of fancy, and the light of mind, and the light 
of community in thought, shed its cheering rays 
around, dispelling listlessness, gloom, murky tem- 
pers,,and all other things that are the offspring of 
darkness. 

Of the several modes of spending winter evenings 
in a family, there are some which perchance I 
might not think approvable, to wit * * * *, but 
concerning which I am not, here and now, called 
upon to utter an opinion, for or against. There 
are other pastimes, to which I may not perhaps 
myself have been used to have recourse; but it 
does not therefore follow that they may not law- 
fully and usefully be practised by others. Concern- 
ing any such practices I have only this word (and 
it is an apostolic word) to utter, ‘‘ Let every one— 
—every head of a family—be fully persuaded in his 
own mind.” I think it to be of the very essence of 
narrowness and bigotry, in fact, it would spring | 
from an ex ted notion of my individual infalli- 
bility, to condemn in others what, as Hudibras 
would have it, 


“Tm not myself inclined to.” 


In thus ‘‘remanding for another hearing,” several 
questions of family habitudes, I am prone to say, 
on the one hand, that it has not happened to me to 
see any solid good arise from rigours or scrupulosi- 
ties, or dull observances, or empty forms ; on the 
other hand, one may confidently predict dangerous 
laxities to ensue in families in which the shrewd 
younger members perfectly understand that ‘‘ papa 
and mamma ” are half-hearted in their prohibitions, 
and would themselves well relish amusements 
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|| which they nevertheless think it prudent to inter- 

|, dict. In domestic politics, we may be quite sure, 

|| that nothing answers in the long-run—nothing be- 
| tween parent and child, but thorough sincerity. 

A family will follow its tastes, afd also the bent 
of its talents, in its recreations. If, for instance, it 
| be musical, then ‘‘stringed instruments and organs,”’ 
| will rule the hours of leisure—evening after even- 
ing: I can find no fault in such a case :—voice, and 
ear, and the soul of harmony, are gifts—they are 
| gifts from above ; and in the due use of them, that 

upper world is symbolised, and, in a sense, its en- 
| joyments are anticipated, where songs abound, and 
|| where harps are in every hand, This only would I 
| say that, as in my notion of a future state I find 
large room for work, as well as for music, and for 
DISCOURSE, as well as for anthems, so I think that 
long evenings, here below, should not be abandoned 
to the tyranny of the piano or the organ. Even 
among the members of a musical family, there will 
be one or two, probably, to whom such a tyranny is 
irksome, or even intolerable, and who will be driven 

by it into acorner, with or without a book. 
|| If the subject intended for this paper, were un- 
|| derstood to include, on my part, the expression of 
| an opinion concerning the practice of reading aloud 
the daily newspaper, and the weekly and monthly 
outpourings of the periodic press—if it were so, 
|| then I should undoubtedly excuse myself from a 
|| task so difficult, and so invidious too, as that of 
| either rebuking such a practice, or of assigning 

limits to it, or of naming the instances which should 
| be exempt from censure, or which are entitfed to 
entire approval. From all such onerous censorship 
I stand relieved. I do not touch it: I turn aside 
to another path. The things I have to do with, 

in this paper, are—Booxs. Books adapted to the 
_ requirements of domestic reading aloud ; or, as we 
|, should call it, social reading, and the communion of 
|, thought and feeling, ina home circle. The indi- 
vidual reader—the fireside anchoret, is a being with 
| whose tastes and practices I have no concernment 
| just now. As to daily social readings—continued 
from year to year, while a family is running through 
| its course of changes—they constitute a bright con- 
| tinuity of its intellectual and moral existence. This 
| communion of intelligence, and these recollections 
of books that have left an impression upon the me- 
‘| mories of the listeners—they readily coalesce with 
, the remembrance of family events. I have said the 
same as to the connexion of the seasons with family 
history. The book, and the events that marked the 
| time of its perusal, weld into one; and especially 
it will be so if, in any instance, the heavy hammer 
|| of suffering aud sorrow has come, stroke upon 
|, stroke, so as to make all one in the memory. 
|| Taking a glance round at my own shelves, I see 
books, never to be forgotten—for they were in 
course of reading at such and such a time. I ought 
not to forget English history, for Smollet’s fifteen 
octavos were used as a stock-book—an inexhaustible 
store of readings, throughout my boyish years. 





Whenever it happened that more attractive volumes 
were not forthcoming, then the voice was heard— 
‘If there is nothing better just now, then bring 
the next volume in turn of Smollet. Did we not 
leave off last year with Queen Anne?” It is so 
with several faded gilt and lettered backs, which 
connect themselves with remembrances of family 
life—gilt, perhaps, but not faded. 

I may here encounter an objection, which is 
likely to be brought forward as insurmountable, if I 
am intending to reeommend the practice of famiiy 
readings, on the supposition that the family is con- 
stituted of younger and elder, and if all are ex- 
pected to listen, and to be quiet also. It # asked, 
how will it be possible in that case, to select books 
intelligible to the youngest, and which yet shall 
engage the attention of the seniors. If this cannot 
be done—then what is to be done with the younger? 
Send them in a treop to bed? It may be asked, 
What good, or what amusement can children derive 
from the hearing of a book of which they do not 
understand a line? My answer is this—Much, in | 
many ways. ‘This objection, in the way in which 
it. is stated, is the pedagogue’s quandary. It 
springs out of an educational axiom which I hold 
to be false in mental philosophy, and of ill con- 
sequence in practice. The rule may be good (but 
I doubt it) for the teacher of rudiments—Never 
push a child forward a step in his learning, until 
you are certain that he has thoroughly under- 
stood the lesson which you are now giving him. To 
teachers I leave this sandy path over the wilder- 
ness of learning, if they find it profitable, or if 
their pupils find it pleasant. I am sure it is not 
the method of nature; it is a technical usage. 
The method of nature, is that of a spontaneous 
induction, which is always in progress, and is 
never completed: it is not a lesson book in chap- 
ters, but a teaching by infinitesimals. Nature 
takes the boy by the hand—walking with him 
over the field of the universe at a pace moderately 
fast ; and this teacher says—‘‘ Come along, my boy 
— what you don’t understand to-day, you will 
understand another day ; only come along.” 

A child of any sensitiveness, in alternately listen- 
ing, and not listening, to a book—the voice being that 
of one who is ordinarily listened to with pleasure— 
the child is caught by the mere rhythm of the sen- 
tences ; and, as to long words that involve a rhythm 
of their own, they are the most likely to catch the 
infant ear—these rhythmical long words snerl as 
they are wafted through the brain—as they go in at 
one ear and out at the other; in the frequency of so 
passing they get themselves at length attended to, 
and at last interpreted. In my humble opinion it is 
a great error, and it is the parent ef errors more 
serious than itself, that, as a child should under- 
stand everything, step by step, so he will care 
for nothing that he does not understand. The 
very contrary is, I think, nearer to the truth. Try 
the experiment for a given time, say ten minutes: 
read to a little boy some pages of this sort, ‘My 
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cat put her paw up-on the hot po-ker, and then she 
cried—mew!” For another ten minutes take a 
page from Shakespeare or from Milton. I could 
wager upon the issue of such an experiment, unless 
| the subject of it belong to the lowest range in the 
order of mind. But it is not the music of words 
| and sentences only that awakens the young brain. 
If we could but apply our microscope to the brain- 
mass, so as to see the curdling and the crystallising, 
| and the feathery frost-work that is going on in the 
| cells of that creamy viscus, we should see what sort 
| of process it is, that, at the end of five-and-twenty 
years, has rendered the cerebral substance a tena- 
cious repository of millions and millions again of 
| records, words, things, feelings, until this crowded 
mass has become a congeries of lexicons and of 
cyclopzdias. 

It might be thought that when candles are lit, 
and when books are opened, it is quite time that the 
lambs should give the kiss all round, and be led off 
by the nursemaid to her domain. In plain English, 
that we, the seniors of the family, should be ‘“‘rid 
of the children.” This may be recent doctrine, and 
it is a modernism in practice. It was not so seventy 
years ago. At that time—a time of old-fashioned 
discipline—the younger children knew how to sit 
with their noiseless amusements at a side-table— 
not in terror of a nursemaid. And soit was in those 
homely times, that brains of three years were 
allowed to make acquaintance with the English of 
books. It is thus that, on the ground of experience 
—-experience repeated, I now plead for the younger 
ones of the family-party, and say of, or for them, 
** Let them bide ; they will disturb nobody.” 

We should clearly understand what it is that 
we intend, or what our ruling purpose is in these 
winter evenings’ readings aloud. It would be a mis- 
understanding to suppose that any such readings 
can be brought forward to supply the lack of the 
stated and regular instruction that should be going 
on in the schoolroom, whether at home or else- 
where. If indeed no suck instruction is attainable, 
then the evening readings may serve the pur- 
pose of keeping minds alive, and of cherishmg 
| intellectual tastes ; but they will not fill the chasms 

which it is the business of the pains-taking teacher 

to build in with solid masonry. Family readings 
may avail to quicken intelligence, but they will 
not impart learning. If this be understood, then 
it will follow that, in the choice of books adapted 
| to the purposes of the evening reading, we shall 
| admit none that belong to rudimentary training. 

The teacher, the tutor, is supposed to have on 

his shelf a full set-out of the most approved ele- 
| mentary volumes, of which at this time assuredly 
| there is no scarcity. A tower of Babel might be 
| built up with books of this order. 

On the other band, we can give no admission to 

| books proper to a college coursc; that is to say, 
such as are adapted to the purposes of profes- 
sional or scientific education, The home-shelf has 

no place for volumes of this kind. Nor would I 




















(for one) find an ineh, or half an inch of space 
for pamphlet or octavo which, if brought near 
to the thermometer, raises the mercury several 
degrees above ‘‘temperate.” We do not admit 
**Calm Inquiries” or ‘ Dispassionate Appeals,” 
nor, in a word, anything that is of the nature of 
an argument written to serve a purpose, or which 
betrays an animus. While we have the world of 
thought and genuine feeling before us, we need 
not haul up anything from the pool of wrath, 
strife, malice, guile, hypocrisies, evil surmisings 
avd evil speakings. We take upon our list such 
books only as tend to enrich the understanding, 





to raise the thoughts above their (too often) sordid | 


level, to quicken sympathies toward “all sorts and 
conditions of men,” and to give themes and occa- 
sions for profitable discourse and meditation. 

Well, then, will you give us a catalogue of ap- 
proved books, and lay down a plan or scheme of 
readings for a month, or a year, or a week, at least? 
So say regularity folks; so say the lovers of red 
tape—not I. If we are men of order—if we spend 
our mornings in any of those occupations which 
demand order, and wherein the want of it is ruin, 
then, towards evening, surely we have had enough 
of it. Whatever is fortuitous, unsystematic, pro- 
miscuous, such things will be the most welcome 
when the work of the day has been done. We 
would admit all liberty that is not licence; and, 
more than this, would make full proof of that sort 
of liberty which, as I am apt to think, is not 


enjoyed anywhere so thoroughly as it is in the | 
sweet seclusion of an insulated country home. | 


Home means a shut-up or fenced-about place, within 


the circuit of which the tyranny of conventional | 


doctrines, or fashions, does not show its face. 

What is good for the body is good for the mind— 
variety of diet. This variableness promotes a healthy 
digestion ; and so it is as to the mode of taking 


one’s dinner; the best mode is that which favours | 
the assimilation of natriment. It may be good (yet | 


I doubt it) in ‘‘ Establishments” for everybody to 


know that, on Thursday, we have legs of mutton | 
always ; Friday, rounds of beef. It may be good | 


in such places, or it may be necessary (yet I doubt 


it) that the licence of talk should be interdicted. If | 
I were a ruler in any such place of assemblage1 | 


would risk an experiment of the contrary practice in 
both these particulars. Nobody should know, until 
the covers were removed, what was the bill of fare 
for Monday or Tuesday, or any other day; and as 
to talk, keeping in mind what is the action of the 
diaphragm upon the lungs and upon the stomach, 
and what are the requirements of the gastric nervous 
force in digestion, I would endure a Babel of noise 
at table, rather than inflict silence upon young 
tongues during dinner. This might be done, as I 
think, end yet all proprieties duly regarded. This 
digression may be excused on the ground of the 
affinities of mind and body. Rules or practices 
which are approvable for the one, are presumably 
approvable for the other, at least they are so in the 
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way of analogy. Family readings, therefore, should 
be such as promote a healthy digestion of the in- 
tellectual aliment, and such as are favorable to a 
ready assimilation of it also. Liberty we ask, or 
rather a wide range in the choice of books; and 
liberty also for interrupting the reader in a season- 
able manner. We do not favour exclusive tastes ; 
we do not tolerate intolerance in preferences, as to 
books or classes of books ; and thus also, as to the 
listeners of the family congregation, we stipulate 
for liberty of interruption. The family should 
digest its intellectual aliment in common by con- 
versation, and the assimilation also of this aliment 
goes on in the same manner. These daily evening 
readings are not a schooling of the younger membezs 
of the family ; but they are the brisk, unrestrained 
circulation of the intellectual life of the family soul. 

It must always be supposed that the family has 
a head and a guidance, and that this principal 
person, whatever may be his or her relationship to 
the members, possesses a fair measure of recognised 
superiority as to acquipements, and as to judgment 
and discretion. This sort of domestic episcopacy is 
the postulate of our present argument. I have 
seen it, and known it to be exercised, greatly to the 
advantage of those concerned. Where there is a 
right feeling among the members of a home, the 
opinion of the episcopus will readily be submitted 
to as to the choice of books: and, moreover, if the 
range of choice be wide, there will be no disposition 
to call in question the expulsion of any book on the 
ground that ‘‘it would not suit us.” Timidity and 
over-caution give rise to prurieat curiosity, and 
then will follow the fatal consequence of the break- 
ing up of that entire confidence which is the soul of 
government inahome. Get yourself to be suspected 
of insincerity, or of saying one thing and meaning 
another, and there is an end of your influence. 

The evening readings have this very recommen- 
dation, that they are au experimenting upon a wider 
field than that in relation to which the parent’s or 
the teacher’s authority is understood to be directly 
compromised. It is one thing to admit or allow 
a book for the evening’s reading: it is another 
thing.for father or mother to give the author an 
explicit sanction. He or she may consent dissent- 
ingly ; and when this is done, the family mind 
takes a turn or two upon broader ground than that 
of its authorised modes of thinking. The family 
party, as one might say, gets a breathing upon 
the boulevards, and will return to its accustomed 
quarters—freshened. 

Regulations, regularities (carried too far), cautions, 
pomposities, sonorous gravities—all such things, stiff 
and hollow, which indicate or which cherish super- 
stition, and which spring from feebleness, are in- 
imical to that which is in truth the life of the family 
life, namely—zEsr. - 

But what is zest? To describe it by its opposites : 
it is the contrary of phlegmatic apathy ; it is the 
contrary of littleness and of indifference, and of dul- 





ness of the faculties. Zest is a plant which flourishes 
in the country : it does not grow well in a garden- 
pot in cities. The town substitute for zest is 
excitement ; but you are not likely to mistake the 
one for the other, and you may know them by this 
mark ; zest is awake toward all things, even the 
dullest. Excitement wakes up only at the shrill 
call of things new and strange. Zest imparts a 
relish to things that are not the most sapid. Ex- 
citement asks for larger and larger doses of cayenne, 
whatever it may be that is on table. But now 
this zest, in relation to books, and this zest which, 
as I have said, is flattened or spoiled, where there is 
too much of rule and routine in a household, is 
sharpened when some book, upon a subject likely to 
be dry or wearisome, is so written, or if not written, 
has the good fortune to be so read, and so expounded 
and expanded in the reading, that everybody listens 
—all eyes are wide open! Zest! how may it the 
most effectively be dissipated, how irrecoverably 
lost? Forgive me now this wrong if, conscience- 
driven as I am, I utter what must, I know, offend 
some who may read this paper. Genuine zest dis- 
appears wherever FICTION holds sway. I am in- 
tending no onslaught on novel reading. I have no 
Puritanic dread of it. Iwas not trained Puritani- 
cally in a horror of novels. 1 have listened to most 
of those that were the popular fictions of that bye- 
gone time. I would say this only to the heads of 
families—make your choice—freely admit from the 
circulating library the three-volume novels of the 
season, and then be content to find that all residue 
of zest is gone as to history, or biography, or 
science, or anything else that is real and genuine, 
Christianity included. Novel reading is an infatua- 
tion which masters souls as surely as dram-drinking 
does so. Many are the melancholy spectacles which 
one encounters in towns, as for instance, a woman 
wasted, worn, in tatters, and near to starvation: 
—this is a sad sight, and so it is sad to meet the well- 
dressed lady of forty or fifty hastening home with 
the three greasy-boarded volumes, which are all to be 
devoured between the noon of to-day and the dawn 
of to-morrow! The alternative for the individual 
or for the family is this: Novel reading with its 
consequent ennui and utter apathy:—or else genuine 
feeling, enjoyment, with zest, as to whatever is 
real in life, im history, in science, in poetry and 
general literature. Fiction of any sort in one scale, 
and reality in the other, the beam will never stand 
on the level. 

If zest, as related to books, and to intellectual 
pursuits generally, be the mood of a home-bred 
family, then this will bring with it, as almost an 
invariable consequence, a characteristic which may 
claim a prominent place among its desirable qualities; 
and this is BREADTH. Zest might almost be taken 
asa convertible term for breadth. Zest and breadth 
together make up catholicism in taste; and they 
are a security for the maintenance of wide sympa- 
thies, to the exclusion of whatever is sour, acid, 


ness of apprehension, and of sluggishness and slow- | rigid, starched, frosty, crusty, or pinched in, 
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Bring forward a list of books supposed to be suit- 
able for the winter evenings’ family reading, zest 
and breadth together will render admissible some 
dry books, and some dull books, if only they are 
not stupid or absurd. These two censors, more- 
over, will admit, at least to a hearing, books which 
we do not relish, and can only tolerate. 

Whenever several qualities of the same order are 
in question, then we find that we pass on from one 
to another of them by an easy transition. Thus it 
is that zest leads to breadth, and then breadth leads 
to freedom, or independence of judgment. Yet who 
is it that is not free in this land of freedom? All of 
us claim to be so: are we not all of us absolutely free? 
are not all the Queen’s subjects in the possession of 
liberty of thought, and of speech, and of action, in 
relation to any who might wish or might dare to 
oppose or restrain them? Come forth now, my anta- 
gonist ! let us break spears upon any field you may 
choose, political, ecclesiastical, metaphysical, social: 
try now if you can make me afraid, or can drive me 
an ineh from my ground. You cannot do it. Bold, 
free, regardless of names and authorities, if only 
they are opposed to me. Good so far; I am a lion 
in front ; but am I equally exempt from the re- 


| straints of intimidation, or from subservience, or 


from assentation, in my bearing toward the men of 
my own communion, whether it be political, re- 
ligious, or philosophical? Free (as I have said) in 


|| front ; but bandaged, hampered, manacled, tongue- 








tied, as to those that stand right-hand, left-hand, 
and in the rear of my position. Verily I think that 
thousands among us who are used to trumpet their 
liberties, are themselves the veriest slaves toward 
their associates, in party or profession. In a close 
array of cavalry, every man may cut what curves 
he pleases directly in front of him, as he charges 
the enemy; but he must take care that in using 
this liberty of the sabre, he does not slash the next 
man’s ear. 

Here, then, comes to be noted a most significant 
fact, bearing upon the moral and intellectual posi- 
tion of the two classes which I have ventured, in 
these papers, to place in contrast—namely, the man 
whose days are passed mainly in the crowd of the 


| world, and the man—my choice sample of an 


Englishman indeed—who spends his days mainly 
in the seclusion of a country home. The man of 
cities and of society is a member of his club, he is 
one of a clique, he consorts with his friends ; in 
the morning he gives himself to committees, he 
stands forward on platforms, be speaks, he talks 
honey, he breathes zephyrs, he listens for claps. 
Will aay one tell me, will any truthful man of this 
class profess it for himself, that he is in every sense 
free? Will he say in his own commendation that 
his judgment and his feelings are as translucent as 
crystal? As to any one who would make this boast, 
I should not hesitate to put him down in my note- 
book as a conglomerate of conventional belieis—a 
man who has barely one opinion really his own. 
But you will ask it to be proved that the country- 





man is any more free than is his cousin in town. I 
venture to say he is, or may easily be so. The 
mere fact, or let us say the perpetual consciousness 
of the fact, that, as to any tyrannous influence, as 
to any usurpation, or any arrogant contradiction, it 
is a good hundred miles away ;—this conseiousness, 
by itself, goes far to guarantee personal freedom. 
If it be the reading a book in a condition of 
absolute equanimity, take me to a self-contained 
country house. Look round at your home com- 
pany: my hypothesis is that this home company, 
although it is of one mind in most things, has been 
led, not driven, into this sort of uniformity. If 
there are diversities of opinion within this snug 
enclosure, then it will be true that the mind and 
feeling of the minority—even if it be sole—is always 
respected :—it is regarded with a sort of religious 
reverence, There is no domineering, there is no 
riding rough-shod over the field (or carpet). In 
such a seclusion the sweet temper of perfect liberty 
is nurtured. And if books are always a-going, then 
there is cherished in such a sanctuary the genuine 
criticism of intelligent, honest thought. And how 
unlike will this be to the greater part of printed 
criticisms—periodic criticism! Two things so dis- 
similar ought not to be spoken of under one name. 
If books are in question, and if a competent 
criticism be inquired for, i.¢., judgments impartial 
and free indeed, then we may well insist upon an 
advantage much more amply enjoyed in the country 
than in cities. In cities, if books are read at all, 
it is the latest books only, it is the noised books of 
the season, the books about which you must be 


prepared to say something in society. In the country | 


it is the books on the shelves ; it is the volumes, 
bound and lettered, that are in their turn taken 
down and read, at least in portions or samples. I 
incline to think that if we take any given level of 
intelligence and education, the acquaintedness of 
persons of that same level with the standard writers 


of the bygone age, from Shakespeare down to Sir | 


Walter Scott, will be as ten to one in favour of 


country families. It would be a curious experiment | 


to make of this sort :—in a promiscuous assembly— 
let it be such an average company as may be gathered 
for listening to a philosophical or literary lecture: 
we must premise the supposition that everybody is 
truthful. Some one, or the lecturer himself, makes 
proclamation in these terms :—‘‘ Those of the com- 
pany present who have actually read ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ will please to signify the same by holding up 
their hands’’! This done, then the form follows, 
‘*The contrary, theirs.” Will the reader venture a 
guess as to the per-centage of the ‘‘ ayes” in such 
a company? I hesitate to name what I inwardly 
suspect would be that per-centage. Be it what it 
might, ranging between two per cent. and fifty—we 
may guess it at twenty-five ; then would come the 
further question as to these twenty-five bond fide 
readers of Milton, how many of them live mainly in 
cities—live in the world, and how many of them 
are bond fide countryfolk. I should bring nobody 
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over to my way of thinking merely by declaring my 
belief that, of this number, the country would 
lay claim to the twenty, leaving the five to be 
challenged for town life. 

Whatever the issue of such an experiment—if it 
could be made—might be, I think there would still 
remain this sort of difference between the two 
classes of Milton’s readers, namely, that whereas 
with the one class, the unconfessed motive or reason 
for reading ‘‘ Paradise Lost” has had a recollection 
of the occasions in society when one should wish to 
be au fait in Milton, and should be mortified to be 
convicted of ignorance in that respect; with the 
other class there would appear a simple-minded 
relish of the poetry, and of the soul; a true and 
unaffected enjoyment, as well of the rhythm of the 
verse, as of the greatness of the thought. If it 
were so, then one reader of this genuine class might 
fairly count for ten of the other class. Then 
another statistic question here presents itself. 
In any hundred of those educated persons who 
have made acquaintance with the classic writers of 
English literature, what is the proportion of the 
sexes? In this instance, again, I avoid the risk of 
a random surmise, which must rest upon very un- 
certain data, and which would need some careful 
discriminations to be duly regarded. There is, 
however, a sphere within which a rough guess may 
be hazarded. Supposing the male members of 
families to be for the most part absentees, either at 
school or at college, or in the practice of the pro- 
fessions, then it may be set down as a probable 
calculation that the home circle is seven to one of 
the gentler sort. If it be so, and we can hardly be 
far from the truth in assuming it to be in about this 
proportion, then a subject which is fraught with 
practical consequences comes into view when we are 
thinking and speaking about long winter evenings, 
and the employment of them in readings aloud. 

A great part, and often it will be by far the 
better part of Female Education, in families of the 
middle class, will be that which insensibly ensues, 
from year to year, in the course of these READINGS 
ALouD. To give these readings their proper value 
in an educational sense, we need not assume more 
for them than what has already been supposed— 
namely this, that whether it be father, mother, 
or other mature person of average ability and com- 
petence, such presiding angel of the company is 
one who does keep in mind the intellectual and 
moral welfare of the home community, and who 
would not think their responsibility as its chief 
fully discharged, in providing some hours of mere 
amusement for the party. This chief person, whether 
father or mother, or other recognised senior, must 
indeed be frivolously minded if he or she has no aim 
beyond that of contriving a bootless pastime, by 
aid of which the last hours of the day may be 
cheated of all reasonable purpose. A state of 
things much better than this may fairly be ima- 
gined ; and we may suppose that the one,at the 
helm keeps a look-out, so that, from whatever 





point of the compass the wind may blow, the vessel 
tacks—on and on—towards the desired haven. It 
is not—it cannot be—I have already admitted this 
—that the laborious operation of rudimentary teach- 
ing should be superseded in this unlaborious 
manner ;—nor can it be, as already said—that any 
part of that proficiency which is sought for in col- 
leges should thus be acquired. What may be done 
is this—that Female Education should be carried 
forward several stages beyond the point where 
school teaching ends ; and that it should impart to 
the daughters of a family just that measure of 
advantage which may enable them fairly to maintain 
their position, as related to the college proficiency of 
their brothers. Feminine accomplishments will not 
suffice for this purpose. The young men from col- 
lege take it only as a matter of course that their 
sisters are accomplished; this goes for little or 
nothing. For little or nothing also would pass any 
female quixoting upon the field of actual learning— 
whether it be mathematical or classical. Lady 
learning, at its best, will only be thought of as 
moonshine. Not more to be regarded, will be the 
young lady’s pretensions to be an adept in abstract 
philosophy, or in political or social science :—these 
usurpations will win no consideration. But of more 
avail for this purpose will be that knowledge of 
books—earlier and later, which cannot fail to result 
from the constant family practice of winter even- | 
ings’ reading. Two or three months only of the 
twelve need to be set off, as broad daylight, which 
is likely to be spent out of doors. In the lapse of 
years, beginning with the infancy years of a family, 
and extending to the time when the assemblage has 
been dispersed, or broken up—within that cycle, a 
fair sample of our English literature will have had 
its turn on the tea-table. I mean to say—that, 
within the period here supposed, every book in 
general literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, which has maintained for itself a place 
on our shelves—the accessible shelves—may have 
been read at such a table. Beside these readings of 
the standard English literature, a great part of the 
literature of this now current century may also have 
found its place. This nineteenth century catalogue of 
books—books that are siill living, and are likely to 
live, would not be of astounding length. A thou- 
sand to one of all the books that are published come 
to their end within two years. Take the one in 
the thousand, and with it a dozen or so that may 
fairly claim a reading, although quickly to be for- 
gotten. We have then before us a supply, just 
enough to meet the requirements of the family 
period. My inference is this—that if the daughters 
of a family have had the advantage of thus listen- 
ing to the best samples of our literature—the past 
and the recent, they will probably have surpassed 
their brothers in that sort of intelligence which is 
the best fruit of education, and which brings with 
it taste, refinement, and, at the least, a good pre- 
paration for further acquirements. 

Let not accomplished critics stare at my pre- 
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sumption in venturing to make a report such as 
that which I am risking. I speak of nothing that 
has not come fairly within my cognisance, as a 
listener to tea-table readings, during more than 
seventy years. It is concerning three or four 
classes only of books that I should dare to say 
anything, and it is those that would be the most 
likely to be chosen for the purpose above mentioned. 

A very signal revolution in literature has come 
about while the sand has been passing from the 
one bulb of the century hour-glass to the other. 
No point of time. could be named at which the 
revolution I am referring to has taken place ; it has 
come over us insensibly, and if we leave a broad 
margin of twenty-five years between the time gone 
by, and the present time, comparing the two masses 
when they are thus separated by an interval of a 
quarter of a century, then a contrast which is full 
of significance is seen to distinguish them. 

What were the books likely to be chosen for 
family reading at any time previous to 1810? 
What, at any time, since the year 1835, up to this 
present time? Family reading would embrace, 
without a doubt, books of voyages and travels, 
and explorations of distant countries ; also general 
history, and special histories, or narratives of some 
course of events in this or that country; and 
biographies. Besides these three, as many more 
might be named with a nearly equal right to find 
a place in our recollection. But a few instances 
will satisfy my present purpose. In the fifty years 
that have run out since 1810, these ocean-girt 
continents, and islets also, have been trodden and 
explored, and mapped out, to an extent the details 
of which would not be comprehended in less than 
some thousands of volumes. This nineteenth cen- 
tury, so far as it has expended its sands, might 
fitly be designated as an opening up of geographical 
mysteries. Light has been let in upon many of the 
dark places of the earth. As to the atlas of the 
time past, comparing it with the elaborate atlas 
of the present time, there is a substantial sense in 
which it may be affirmed that mountain ranges have 
been torn up by the roots and cast into the abyss of 
forgetfulness. Other ranges—some of them capped, 
under the equator, with perpetual snow—have come 
to be put in upon sandy deserts, where the map- 
maker, to conceal his ignorance, freely used his 
stippling tool. Where boundless burning levels 
were indicated, there the modern map-maker has 
marked regions of well-watered pasture-lands. 
Crowded cities, with their babble, stand where (it 
was believed) eternal silence reigned—had reigned 
from the creation. 

If we are speaking of the modern atlas upon 
which these resolved mysteries had been noted, 
then we must acknowledge that, in these last years, 
all things—or almost all—have become new. And 
what is true of the earth’s visible surface, its moun- 
tains, its rivers, its plains, its prairies, and its 
table-lands, may be affirmed, to a great extent, 
concerning the races of the human family. The 





brotherhood of nations has been recognised—even its 
oneness in all latitudes, whether or not a brotherly 
behaviour has followed upon this acquaintanceship, 

In this paper I am not undertaking to review 
the course of geographical discovery in the lapse 
of sixty years. I am attempting, within the 
compass of a page, to bring under the light of a 
contrast, the vast accession of materials in this one 
department only of geography and travels, that has 
come to be heaped upon the family tea-table. And 
now can we believe that.this prodigious pile—if 
only it has been fairly turned to account in the cul- 
ture of the family mind—has not wrought a great 
revolution in our notions, our imaginative range, 
our power of intellectual or imaginative locomo- 
tion. It has done this. On the ground of a vivid re- 
collection of things as they were in this behalf sixty 
yearsago, and of some knowledge of what has accrued 
to us of late, I am able to affirm that the expansion 
of this geographical consciousness in recent years, 
has extensively affected the mind and the feelings 
of all the classes that read books. 


If it were merely the reading of books it would ( 


be so ; but it is much more than this. It is not easy 
to find a family or a circle that has not sons, 
brothers, cousins, or friends abroad, fixed there or 
rambling. As travellers or excursionists, as colonists 
or as settlers, in the service of trade or in the army 
—England, Scotland, and Ireland, have homed 
themselves all the world over. Nor should we fail 
to bear in mind that other species of foreign resi- 
dence, which connects the aspect and the strange 
conditions of English homes abroad, with the imagi- 
nation and the feelings of many families in a very 
peculiar manner. This is by the outspread of 
Christian missions in heathen lands. It might be 
that, sixty years ago, I had chanced to see names 
in a map, thinking nothing about them; but now 
the region and its mission settlements have struck 
root into the mind and heart. How shall I forget 
certain spots in the wilderness of heathendom? 
This can never be! 

In looking back to the readings of sixty years ago 
—in this one line of travels and geography—I am 
impelled to think that an abyss almost must be 
bridged over in attempting to reach the tame things 
of that remote time. We were then reading such 
books—and we thought them entertaining—as 
Maundrell’s travels, and Volney’s, and Captain 
Cook’s voyages, and Bruce’s adventures in the 
Upper Nile, and Mungo Park’s narrative, and Le 
Vaillant’s ramblings among the Hottentots, and 
Lord Macartney’s Embassy to China, aad Dr. 
Johnson’s tour in the Highlands. It need not be 
affirmed that, in a literary sense, those books were 
of inferior quality to the books that are now on 
Mudie’s lists. But if any one of the countries in 
question be taken as a sample, then it must be 
granted that our knowledge of it, and of the 
people, is in a hundred-fold proportion more inti- 
mate, more vivid, and more authentic also, than was 
that of the past time. 
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This, all but illimitable, expansion of our know- 
ledge of countries far and near, has a meaning, the 
import of which it would not be easy duly to ap- 
preciate. It has two meanings—first, it signifies the 
fact that the English race has spread itself abroad 
in a manner, and to an extent, that has no parallel 
in the history of nations. Its second meaning is pro- 
spective chiefly, and it foreshows what is the destiny 
of this race, and of this language, and of this Anglo- 
Saxon feeling—this constitutional organisation— 





this home-habit, and this Christianity. We have 
come to know distant lands thus intimately, for a 
reason, namely, this—that we are preparing to send 
thither, and we are now actually sending thither, 
our sons and daughters, and brothers and sisters. 
Within the compass of another thirty years from 
this time, if Europe be left to its dozen of nation- 
alities, the five continents, or four of them, will be 
teeming with the English people, and will be vivified 
by English institutions, 





AN INVALID’S WINTER IN ALGERIA. 





Waxine, as I supposed, from one of those short 
troubled sleeps which chequer the monotony of the 
less violent forms of sea-sickness, I heard, to my 
great delight, the bell at the wheel announce a far 
more advanced hour of the morning than I could 
have hoped. Already the cool light was pene- 
trating the thick glass in the porthole of my cabin. 
I rose, and slowly crept on deck. It was as if the 
bitterness of death were past, and I had awaked in 
the new world. From the narrow grave of my 
berth, filled with a close atmosphere and haunted 
by unpleasant noises and motions, I came forth in 
the midst of the wide sea and sky. Through the 
crowds of French soldiers and other passengers, I 
elbowed my way to the wheel, and there finding an 
open space, I looked around me. Speedily sped the 


vessel southwards, away from the cold winds and | 





| 
| 





frosts of a northern winter, whose advanced guard 
had overtaken us on our way, and kept us for days 
imprisoned. But now we had escaped. And the 
sun would soon rise, and by the time he should 
have reached the zenith we hoped to be at anchor 
in the port of Algiers. This morning was a new 
vision to me. Over us hung, or rather stooped, the 
sky of the south, a deep violet, with much of the 
red in it; wherein the stars sparkled with a keen 
steely lustre, like spangles cut from sword-blades. 
Underneath flowed the sea, with great dashes of 
purple upon a slate-blue, that swept and rolled 
and floated away to the east, where the sky-sea, 
barred with orange and yellow, told that the sun 
was near. Two or three sea-birds were following 
close behind us; and suddenly through the waves 
came a troop of porpoises, rushing along with 
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wondrous speed; shooting out of one wave, and 
plunging headlong into the next; gambolling, and 
coursing, and bounding, as if trying their wind 
against the steamer, and easily able to pass her if 
they chose. I thought what a delicious life they 
had of it in the waves, with their cool slippery 
sides, that were always wet ; and how they felt as 
much at home in the water as we in the air, know- 
ing it was their only element. And then I began 
to pity them that they had only the Mediterranean 
to swim in, and were so unlikely ever to find the 
way out into the great world-sea. But I knew that 
this was only the longing for freedom in me, which 
can never be stilled by limitless room, but must 
find the boundless in another region than that of 
space and time. 

At length the hills arose and drew near. Ere 
long we saw the white city built up the face of one 
of the low range—the Sahel that guards the coast ; 
from the summits of which the pirates used to 
search the face of the sea for the white-winged 
game, that so often fled in vain before the swift 
hunters of the waves. Soon we were in the midst 
of swarthy visages and glowing eyes, that might 
well belong to the descendants of those terrible men ; 
and ere long, we were guided by one of them toa 
hotel in the principal place of the town, where, 
by-and-by, we contrived to forget the horrors of 
the steamer in the less, but not less real, horrors 
which mingle with the comforts of a French hotel. 

It was the end of November; yet, invalid as I 
was, I dressed next morning with the window open. 
The day was so glowing, the air so clear, and the 
colours of sea and earth and sky were ‘so intense, 
that the whole scene looked like one of those pic- 
tures one does not believe in. Across the still, blue 
bay, we saw the purple hills which continue the 
range on which the city is built ; and beyond them 
rose in the distance blue mountains with snowy 
summits, around which we could see the tops of 
lower hills crouching like lions at their feet. Above 
all spread the cloudless blue. The square on which 
my window looked, and which, open on one side, 
revealed the scene of which I write, was crowded 
with a bewildering variety of the most brilliant 
costumes. The splendid dresses of Moors and Jews 
mingled with the numberless varieties of the uni- 
forms of French soldiers; while the rainbow mass 
was relieved by the graceful simplicity of the Arab 
bernouse, and the mournful white of the shrouded 
Moorish women, who seemed already half buried 
from life and clothed in the garments of the grave— 
where, even if the spirit lingered by the mouldering 
form, they could scarce feel less lonely and hopeless 
than they at least appear to the eyes of the English 
stranger. The whole was filled with military 
noises, in which the kettle-drum, with its terrier- 
like alarum, took a foremost part, and soon wearied 
us with its regularly-recurring noisy monotony. 
Indeed, we were very soon sick of the tumult, 
indoors and out, and longed for the seclusion of the 
country. 





From the sea, the outline of the city, lying on 
the slope of the hill, somewhat resembles in form 
one of the Moorish horseshoe arches, but bent out- 
wards considerably at the heel—expanding, that is, 
when it reaches the more level.ground at the base 
of the hill The whole mass is of a dazzling white- 
ness, resembling the escarpment of a chalk hill; for 
twice a-year they whitewash the whole of their 
houses outside and inside, to protect themselves 
from the heat, though thereby they expose them- 
selves the more to the injurious effects of the light. 
Some of the principal streets, where the mortifying 
hand of the conquerors has been at work, are entirely 
French in their appearance ; but as soon as you turn 
southwards, and commence to climb one of the 
streets which lead up the hill, you find yourself in 
an entirely novel environment; wandering in the 
labyrinth of an apparently endless accumulation of 
narrow streets, and stairs, and passages, and arch- 
ways, shooting off in all directions ; some ascending 
towards the sunlight as you hope, others appearing 
to dive into the earth ; all narrow, many so narrow 
that a little person could easily touch both sides at 
once; many arched over, and many roofed in by 
the contact of the projecting upper stories of the 
houses on opposite sides. The design is to exclude 
the sun in all ways. The rubbish can only be 
removed on the backs.of donkeys, of which you 
may often meet a troop in your way emerging from 
what seems the entrance to a splendid mansion, or 
jolting along a squalid lane three or four feet wide. 
But, although the streets are so narrow, it must not 
be supposed that the town is therefore as ill-aired 
as, with such appearances, an English one would be 
justly supposed to be: for inside every house— 
whose*heavy door looks like that of a prison—in 
these narrow passages is a square court open to the 
heavens, so that ‘‘each has its ewn patch of sky, 
and little lot of stars.” Along these.streets I much 
enjoyed wandering. Some of them are full of work- 
shops (little rooms, or scarcely more than closets) 
open to the street, above which they are sometimes 
raised a few feet. In these the various trades go 
on—tailoring, shoemaking, turning, tobacco-cutting, 
and sthers. Conversations might easily be carried 
on across the streets between the different artisans. 
I used sometimes to stand and watch them at their 
work, and generally saw something to interest me. 
One time it was the extraordinary development and 
use of the great toe, supplying the place of a thumb 
on the turning-lathe—one hand being employed to 
turn the lathe with a bow, while the operator sat 
on the floor on a level with his machine. Another 
time it was the covering of a but}m with a network 
of silk, or a stitch new to me in shoemaking; or the 
moulding of red clay-pipes ; ot the scraping of the 
shell of a clumsy musical instrument, which looked 
like a dropsical guitar. But I had not much oppor- 
tunity for making acquaintance with these streets ; 
for, after many failures, we at length succeeded in 
finding an appartement in a large Moorish house, 
belonging to a French officer, at the distance of two 
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miles from the city ; and here we settled down for 
the winter, exulting in the hope of privacy and 
leisure, with an open silence all around us, wherein 
the soul might feel that the whole external world is 
(as Schleiermacher says) the extension of the human 
body, and might flow forth and occupy its dwelling 
without hindrance from contact with uncongenial 
forms. The room in which we sat had a low groined 
roof, with vaulted recesses on one side, in which we 
soon contrived to put a French piano, and on a 


| cheffonier in the other a statuette of the Venus of 


Milo; finding thus some relief to the picturesque 
dulness of the room, The floor was paved with 
coloured tiles, rising a couple of feet up the walls ; 
but the entire absence of red in any combination 
prevented these tiles from continuing to please me 
much. Then the room was disfigured by a huge 
French stove in one of the small windows, which, 
when it became necessary to use it, added much to 


| our discomfort by smoking. But through our little 


windows we saw the Mediterranean at a furlong’s 


| distance ; and when its sunny face drew us out to 
| the little terrace at the top of the entrance-stair, 


we were in the midst of a glowing, world ; the great 
hills in the distance, like an infinite hope, and the 
air filled with the odours of citron and orange- 
blossoms. Here our days passed quietly. For some 


| time the weather was warm enough to sit reading 


out of doors upon the rocky cliffs by the tideless 


| sea; on which, when you looked up from your 


book, you might see the boats of the country, with 


| their elegant three-cornered latteen sails on the long 


slanting yard, bounding before a breeze from the 


| west, when the white water is coming out of the 


black, as my little girl:said. Or in one of those 
cloudy days, which were comparatively rare there, 
you might see these boats dreaming along over a 


| floor of delicate silver-grey, turning up ever as they 


broke the surface, and leaving behind them a track 
of brilliant intense blue, corresponding to a belt of 
the same colour that circled the edge of the far 
horizon. Or, if the sun had gone behind the hills, 
and sea and sky built up one cavern of calm blue, 
you might catch the rosy glow of a single sail, which 
alone, in the midst of the prevailing blue, reflected 
the sunset red. But over all, I think the colours 
of this new land affected me most. Yet there were 
no gorgeous sunsets, such as in our England, to 
crown earthly vapours with unearthly glory. The 
sky was too clear for those. The hills lying imme- 
diately behind us prevented our seeing the actual 
sunset, whereof the only noticeable sign in middle 
air might be a pale pink vapour, in the centre of 
which might sparkle one diamond star. Nor was 
there any common-grass—no fields with thick car- 
pets of grass, wherein even the foot has its own 
sensuous joy, and whereon you may cast yourself 
down in silence when the love of the earth becomes 
too strong for happiness. Only once did the feeling 
of earth’s homeliness enter my soul. It was an 
early spring night. A heavy dew falls at sundown, 
but after that it is often warm and dry. We had 





just left the house of some Scotch friends, who, like 
ourselves, had spent the winter there, and who long 
ere this had become dear to us. It was a night of 
stars. Venus was going down in the west in a 
triumph of glory, flashing red, and green, and blue, 
like a sea-beacon, through the refracting strata of 
the lower atmosphere. The whole night-vault was 
filled with the roarings of the waves which a wind, 
since dead, had aroused, and driven landward to 
rave on the rocky shore. And suddenly to my soul 
came a scent of earth, of damp spring earth, an 
odour well known from childhood, which calls up 
thoughts of love and the grave, and mingles with 
either kind, for they are not far apart. Then I 
recognised the common mother—knew that England 
and Africa were of the same earth, and rejoiced 
that she bore me. 

But with the new year a stormy time began. For 
many, many weeks there was more or less rain every 
day, sometimes, but rarely, contimuous for two or 
three days, accompanied by violent storms of wind 
and lightning. Then we could go out but little. 
We read, or sat and gazed through our tiny windows 
on the turmoil of the sea. Far out from the shore 
reached the white chaos of the breakers. In min- 
gling shades of green, and yellow, and white, barred 
and patched with the purple shadows of the clouds, 
the sea tossed and foamed beneath the wind, which 
tore the glassy tops of the billows into hair-like 
spray. During this season you might sometimes see 
fine masses of cloud, but seldom such as, during 
thunderous weather, may be seen, like grotesque 
masses of half-finished sculpture, piled in Titanic 
confusion and magnificence around our sky. The 
rain falls like a cataract. Once-I saw the finest 
rainbow I have ever seen. It planted one end of its 
arch close beside us, between us and the sea, and 
rose aloft and stretched away the other where we 
could not see it for the heights around us, I never 
saw one come so near. It would have been easy to 
find the golden key at its foot this time. But what 
struck me most was the intensity of its chords of 
thick colour. A second larger arc appeared beyond 
it; but its root was planted far out in the sea, and 
its hues were thin, and vague, and ghostly beside 
the glow of the nearer. 

With the night came often the lightning and the 
thunder.. It was so dark without, that to us looking 
from within the windows appeared solid as the walls, 
when suddenly a sea and sky immense asserted 
themselves with an instantaneous illumination of 
existence in the soul, flashing themselves in through 

4@ narrow windows—for a small opening admits a 
great space; then darkness followed, rent and Dil- 
lowed by the thunder. Such a stormy winter had 
not been known by any of the French inhabitants. 

Now and then I took a few hours’ ride in the 
surrounding country, among the low hills which 
crowd the coast. As there are but few large trees, 
and at this season little vegetation, the country has 
in many parts rather a bare look, but in the gorges 
between the hills there are many bushes and small 
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trees, The most striking plants are the prickly-pear 
cactus and the aloe. This cactus forms a defence 
around and throughout the Arab villages. But what 
seemed to interest me most was the Arab ceme- 
teries. One of the largest of these lay on the top 
and seaward slope of a hill, from which the inhabi- 
tants of the near village, a noted nest of pirates, 
used to search the sea for their prey. Of this village 
only miserable huts remain amidst the ruins of 
Moorish houses. The numberless graves with their 
tiny vertical stones lie broad and bare to the sea 
and the sky; unlike the greater number of their 
churchyards, which lie in groves of olive and other 
trees. Suddenly, when riding along a narrow bridle- 
path, you find yourself in the midst of one of these 
chambers of the dead; and looking back you see, 
perhaps, that for some little way you have been 
riding through graves, crowded among the roots of 
the trees. Over the resting-places of their chief 
men they build small mosques, or, in some cases, 
mere low-roofed huts, but better than many of the 
dwellings of the living. I entered one of these, 
and found the floor filled with tombs, one appa- 
rently very old; and one or two in the usual form 
of the more elaborate tombs of the country, with a 
high ornamented stone at the head and feet, con- 
nected by two long side-stones, across which were 
little shelves with hollows for water, and I think 
flowers. Some earthen lamps stood on the old 
tomb ; and babies’ graves were near the door. It 
was a solemn place. The light through the rents 
in the walls or roof fell in faint brown patches on 
the earthen floor. This, and that which entered by 
the low ever-open door, was the sole sombre illumi- 
nation of the place, which had a cathedral stillness 
and sacredness about it, mingled with that feeling 
of faint desolation which in every land and under 
every form the forsaken graves of men and women 
awake in the heart. 

But oftener I went into the city, never tired of 
looking at the varied human forms that met me on 
my way. One cannot help wondering, when he 
sees the little, jerky, self-asserting, tight-laced 
Frenchman beside the stately, dignified, reserved, 
loose-robed Arab, how the former could ever assume 
and retain authority over the latter. I have seen a 
power of contempt and repressed indignation in the 
half-sidelong look with which an Arab in a ragged 
bernouse regarded a Frenchman, who had tapped 
him on the shoulder with a stick to attract his 
attention. There is something in the bearing and 
manners of the Arab significant, whether truly or 
not, of a personal dignity far beyond that common 
to the German, or French, or English. Two of 
them came once to our residence to remove our 
piano before we left. A great proportion of the 
heavy carriage in Algiers is done by the Arabs 
slinging the weight on a pole which rests on their 
shoulders. Our breakfast being still on the table, 
I asked them to sit down and have some coffee ; 
which they did without the least embarrassment, 
half-lounging on their chairs, and chatting away in 





bad French, aided by gesture, with a thoroughbred 
ease rarely to be seen in our own country. I was 
proud of them. Their religion teaches them that in 
the sight of God they are all equal, and they seem 
to believe it, more at least than Christians do; and 
this, combined with their fatalism, which naturally 
destroys all haste and perturbation, produces an 
indifferent stateliness of demeanour which many a 
man of Norman blood and fabulous origin might 
wellenvy. One or two of them, whom I came to 
know a little, used always to shake hands with me 
after the English fashion. Indeed, they seem to 
like the English much : Jnglese bono are frequently 
the first words you hear from their lips. Some 
English ladies we know had favour shown them to 
the degree of being permitted to enter the mosques 
without putting off their shoes, being only required 
to wipe them very carefully on a mat brought them 
for the purpose. I was amused at being recognised 
in the streets as an Englishman, because I was 
partly dressed in the Highland costume. But, 
indeed, the Highlander is the type of the English 
soldier with them. This notion the native African 
troops have brought back with them from the 
Crimea. Once I was standing in the principal 
market-place, when one of a little group of French 
and Maltese about me touched me and pointed to 
the sign of a cabaret opposite, upon which appeared 
a Highlander and a Zouave fraternising hand-in- 
hand. They seemed desirous I should acknowledge 
the relationship. 

There are many negroes amongst the inhabitants 
of Algiers—the young remarkable, if rarely for 
beauty of features, yet often for the fine formation 
of the limbs, and for delicacy in the texture of the 
skin. The old, on the contrary, both in feature 
and limb, are something frightful. I feel almost 
guilty of inhumanity in writing it; yet so they 
affected me. Some of the Jews likewise present as 
exaggerated forms of the features peculiar to their 
race as caricature could desire ; while the Jewesses 
are almost invariably unpleasant-looking. In Tan- 
giers, on the contrary, where there is a mixture of 
Spanish blood in the race, the Jews are, I am 
informed, a very fine people. But in Algiers, from 
being constantly treated with all the distinctions of 
a separate and inferior race, they seem to have 
degenerated. To return to the negroes. From the 
fact that the Moors do not permit their young 
women to go to the mosque, and, therefore, that 
their religious necessities are left unsupplied, some 
of the negresses have attained great influence over 
the Moorish women ; seeming, indeed, to occupy 
the position of priestesses between them and some 
good or bad power which they attempt either to 
propitiate or disarm by barbarous ceremonies. At 
certain wells on the coast negresses mect one day in 
every week, to sacrifice fowls and perform other 
rites. To these assemblies some of the Moorish 
women repair, to have their faces laved in the holy 
water, and be fumigated by the negresses with 
incense. But on frequent occasions they assemble 
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in an appointed house—that is, in the central open 
court of one of the Moorish dwellings, and anyone 
may easily gain admittance. At one of these I was 
present, but I should not choose to go again ; it left 
such an impression of doleful, uninteresting horror. 
Nor were the performances at all such as to be 
worth describing. They consisted chiefly of intense 
bewildering noise from half-a-dozen drums, as many 
iron castanets, and some other instruments, accom- 
panied at times with a most peculiar shrill whistle, 
resembling that of a steam-engine, from one or 
other of the negresses, with which they used to 
excite others to join in the second principal part of 
the performance—namely, a kind of frantic and 
*>yrading dance, in which at one time they threw 
themselves heels over head on the ground, and at 
another crawled backwards, beating time with their 
hands on the paved floor; or, again, belaboured 
themselves with ropes, and pretended to stab them- 
selves with knives. Whenever anyone seemed 
going too far, or likely to injure himself, another 
patted him on the back, and at once brought him 
to his senses. At length, however, one or two 
were carried away senseless, This kind of per- 
formance, I understand, is usually kept up to a late 
hour; and in many cases, when the excitement 
reaches its height, marvellous tricks of jugglery are 
said to be performed, though I witnessed none of 
these myself that were at all wonderful. But the 
solemnity of the countenances of the performers, 
and the appearance of earnestness in their work, 
while it had something ludicrous in it, I yet found 
impressive and affecting. May it not be, I thought, 
that even in this there are the first rudiments of 
the expression of an unknown need ?—an inward 
prayer, that is yet so undefined as to take no 
embodiment in articulate sound, but utters itself in 
howls and artificial noises? These too are the 
children of the one Father, and there may be even 
in these orgies something of prayer that reaches the 
ear that listens not for the form of the words, but 
the utterance of the need. And I could not help 
collating these barbarities with some forms of 
Christian worship, good enough in themselves, but 
which, when exalted into the place of essential 
duty, seemed to me equally senseless with these 
half-animal utterances, and far more provoking, as 
being forced on the attention by persons whose 
appearance and development in other things seem 
to justify the expectation of something much 
further beyond their negro brothers and sisters. 
At these exhibitions many Moorish women are 
present, but they take no other share in the per- 
formances than receiving every now and then what 
seems a benediction, in the form of being twisted 
by the shoulders from one side to the other and 
back, accompanied by other manipulations from the 
negresses ; and inhaling now and then the odours 
of the fumigations proceeding from an earthen 
sherd with live charcoal, on which incense is 
sprinkled, and held under their faces. 

Very different in purport and effect is the 





worship of the Mohammedans, to whom, however, 
the negroes belong, at least in name, although the 
remnants of old superstitions yet retain a power 
over them. One fine moonlight night, during the 
Fast of Ramadan, my wife and I set out to walk to 
the town, that we might see the principal mosque 
lighted up for worship. Such good order is pre- 
served under the rule of the French, and such is 
the quiet behaviour of the inhabitants generally, 
that we were far safer in doing so than we should 
have been in the neighbourhood of any large town 
in our own country. The streets were beginning to 
be deserted as we went through. After passing 
along a blank wall, within a colonnade in one of 
the principal streets, for some distance, a gloomy- 
looking door in it, on being pushed open, admitted 
us into a kind of piazza, which ran round three 
sides of an open court. In this passage a fountain 
stood for the frequent washing enjoined by their 
law. The fourth side of the quadrangle was formed 
by the open arches of the roofed part of the mosque, 
which inner part seemed a much larger quadrangle 
than the outer, and was all divided into small 
square portions, by lines of pillars and arches 
intersecting each other at right angles. The arches 
running in one direction were all plain, those 
crossing them ornamented by having the under- 
side cut into many little arches. Along every 
avenue of pillars, running from the entrance in- 
wards, was suspended a row of oil-lamps, consisting 
of glass basins with floating wicks. These rows, 
when approaching the opposite wall. began to 
ascend, and the lamps were carried gradually up 
the wall a short way, so as to give the appearance 
of a long perspective of lights. There were very 
few worshippers present, and these scattered in 
little groups throughout the building, but mostly 
at the upper.end, where we heard the low tones of 
the priest’s voice, in listening to which the wor- 
shippers now stood, now kneeled, and now bowed 
low with their foreheads to the ground. Once or 
twice a Moor, who seemed to have some charge in 
the observances, waived us away with dignity when 
he saw us ; but we moved to a different part of the 
building, and had no other interruption to our 
curiosity. But the most picturesque point of view 
was the exterior court. Here the moon shone 
clear into the court, her light falling upon a large 
tree in the centre, around which clung the stem of 
a great vine. As we looked up we saw one of the 
towers of the mosque rising high above us into the 
night, with the faint glimmer of the moonlight on 
the glazed tiles which ornamented it near the top, 
around which was disposed a coronal of dull Jamps, 
like those in the mosque below, and which showed 
reddish in the pale moonshine. Then on the other 
side opened the wide, strong arches, with the long 
rows of lamps stretching far into the distance of the 
mosque. 

Stormy as the season was, the common red gera- 
nium had been in blossom in the hedges all the 
winter through. We had never been quite without 
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flowers ; but now, as the spring came on, the new 
children of the year began to arrive. I am no 
botanist, and my knowledge of the flowers is like 
my knowledge of the human kind. I have a few 
friends, a good many acquaintances—of some of 
whom I should be glad to be rid—and a vast multi- 
tude pass before my eyes whom I have not yet 
learned to like or dislike. Now, sometimes I come 
gradually to know and value a flower for what it is; 
sometimes I love one for the seke of its friends ; 
sometimes I fall in love with one all at once for 
itself, with a love that never leaves me. It wasa 
mingling of the latter two of these loves that arose 
in me when I saw first the splendid blue pimpernel 
of this country. I had been intimately acquainted 
with its red cousin in England; and that feeling 
blended with the new love for the blue one, It 
grows to a great size on the sides of the hills facing 
the sea—that is, the largest are as large as a small 
primrose. They grow in great multitudes, and are 
of a deep burning blue, as an artist-friend styled it. 
A slender, snaky, curled grass, that crept along the 
ground on the tops of the cliffs above the sea, and 
moved me with some feeling of repuguance, came 
out in the spring a delicate little blue iris. Indeed, 
the iris is a common flower here in all colours, A 
kind of asphodel is common in the fields, and the 
marigolds and lupins are likewise in great quan- 
tities. The varieties of grasses are very strange 
and beautiful. The cactus flowers had only just 
begun to appear before we left; but the acacia 
blossoms were wondrously rich and lovely, and 
filled the air around our dwelling with their odours. 
For ten acacia-trees stood on a terrace by our door ; 
and pleasant it was, with the brilliant moon over- 
head, leaning down towards the earth, to walk on 
this terrace, looking out over the Mediterranean, 
and hearing the low talk of the sea and the shore, 
each a mystery to the other, sounding on far below. 

When the warmer weather arrived, I ventured 
inland as far as the town of Medéah, which lies 
high among the mountains. Two ladies and myself 
formed the party; and, seated in the banquette of 
the diligence, travelled with much enjoyment, first 
through the plain of the Metidja to Blidah, and 
next through the gorge of the Chiffah to Medéah. 
The day after our arrival in Blidah we strolled out 
through the town, and soon found ourselves in the 
market-place. Here one of my companions seated 
herself on a sack of corn, and commenced sketching 
some of the Arabs present. We left her surrounded 
by a group of twenty or thirty Arabs, one of whom, 
grinning with amusement, was half-leaning, half- 
lying, over another full sack, and presenting his 
handsome face for the exercise of her skill. In sub- 
mitting without repugnance to this operation, these 
Arabs differed very much from those in Algiers, 
who would rarely, from religious scruples (repre- 
sentations of the human form being condemned by 
their prophet), allow their portraits to be taken. 
Indeed, the same lady had, on one occasion at least, 
caused the sudden dispersion of a group assembled 





| round a café, by proceeding to sketch it from the 


opposite side of the street. They hurried on their 
shoes, rose from their varied postures, and escaped 
as from an evil eye. Here the men appeared more 
free, but the women, in one particular at least, less 
so: for, whereas in Algiers all fae Moorish women 
show both eyes, in the interior the Arab women 
gather the haik around the whole face except one 
eye, which you cannot see from the accumulated 
shade around it. You are hereby delivered, at 
least, from the sad expression of eyes which, 
whether from the effect of the setting of white, 
or from the mystery of concealment, appear inva- 
riably beautiful. These eyes are always dark ; for. 
although I have seen blue eyes, on more than ous || 
occasion, shining out from these veiled faces, I was | 
assured they must belong to women of Turkish 
and not Arab descent. How strange some of our 
fair Saxon women would look in the streets of 
Algiers ! for the French women are generally dark, 
too. But the dress of the countrywomen is very 
inferior, of course, to that of those living in the 
towns. Though when in the street the latter are 
dressed entirely in white, you can see through their 
thin upper garments the shining of their gold and 
blue or red girdles; and the garments are so white 
that they look ghostly. If you were to see one at 
the end of a deep narrow passage, emerging from a 
yet deeper gloom behind, especially if at night and 
in the moonshine, you would think of a wandering 
ghost, or the raising of the sheeted dead. But in 
the country they seem to dress in the same kind of 
woollen stuff that the men wear. To return, how- 
ever, to the morning in question. My other com- 
panion and I went outside one of the gates of the 
town, and seated ourselves on the grass. She com- 
menced sketching, and I began to write a note. A 
little group soon gathered round us, of which two 
or three were native soldiers in the French army. 
With one of these, a fine-looking young fellow, who 
had been in the Crimea, I soon made friends, by 
asking him to give mea cigarette; the most common 
way of smoking tobacco here, out of doors, being to 
twist up a little m paper prepared for the purpose. 
He granted my petition with the greatest alacrity ; 
and, having prepared the cigarette, proceeded—by 
inserting a corner of his handkerchief, which had 
no hem on it, in one of his percussion-caps, and 
scratching the powder at the bottom with the picker 
of his musket—to get mea light. He asserted the | 
brotherhood of the English and the Africans, by 
laying his two forefingers together, and saying in 
French that they were all the same. I managed to 
have a little talk with him in French ; after which 
we exchanged two small coins in memoriam, and he 
presented me with a Turkish one in addition. He 
then left me, but soon returned, bringing a beautiful 
bunch of roses, dripping with water, which he gave 
me. Something within me said, and says yet, we 
shall meet again. 

When we rejoined our companion, whom we left 
in thé market, she told us that after she had finished 
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her sketching, and was going away, one of the Arabs 
ran after her, and offered her three sous. She asked 
one who understood French what he meant by it. 
He said it was to get a cup of coffee with. Their 
own women have no money, and he had supposed 
the English women have none either, and wished to 
show her this hospitality. 

The gorge of the Chiffah is threaded by a fine 
road, one of ‘the many the French have made in 
Algeria, running along the sides of the mountains, 
often at a considerable height above the bed of the 
river. Along the most difficult part of this road, 
with no parapet on the precipitous deseent, and 
with very abrupt turns, we were driven by a heavy- 
browed, sullen-faced Moor, the only Moor I re- 
member to have seen driving. To his muscular 
arm the seven horses he had in hand seemed no 
more than his four to one of our English coachmen. 
This part of the journey was very fine; especially 
one portion, which was crowded on both sides of 
the ravine with waterfalls of every kind. One of 
these was very peculiar. It appeared to come right 
out of the face of the precipice, and after running a 
little way down, again disappeared, as if it had run 
back into the rock from which it had sprung. 
Lovely ferns grew on the sides of the rocks, con- 
stantly splashed and dripping with the clear water 
that ran from above. Though I dislike minute 
descriptions of scenery, and desire, with Jean Paul, 
that my friend should have the power of seeing 
Nature in large masses, yet sometimes the most 
intense enjoyment flows from no more than a cubic 
foot of the earth’s bulk. I remember one little in- 
significant hollow, built of rough stones, and roofed 
over with a stone, inside which tumbled and 
gurgled and murmured and glided (I wish I might 
use the preterite glode), adown the three feet of its 
height, a plenteous little cataract of clear, willing 
water; and all the sides of the tiny cavern were 
draped and purfled and waved with the maiden- 
hair fern, with its black stalks and trembling leaf- 
lets.. But no descriptive arrangement of scenery is 
of much use. A single unexpected flash of words 
may now and then throw a real feeling of the 
scenery on the mind ; but the imagination, generally 
outrunning the intellectual reception of a descrip- 
tion, arranges at its will the component elements of 
the scene, which afterwards refuse to be displaced, 
even when the mind is better informed. Indeed, a 
composition painted to express the general feeling 
produced in the artist’s mind by any landscape, 
may do more to give a real impression of the nature 
of a country, in its relation to the higher elements 
of our being, than the most laborious portrait of real 
scenes in it, indispensable as these are to a perfect 
understanding of the whole ; because the state of 
minute observation, the tension of the mind in 
attending, is inimical to those influences of the 
whole, which need for their perfection a lake-like 
calmness and passiveness of the spirit. 

It seemed to me noticeable that, both on my 
companions and myself, the hot south wind from 





the desert, which prevailed during our short stay at 
Medéah, produced effects similar to those occasioned 
by a cold east wind at home. 

At length the time came for our return to green 
grass, and large trees, and grey skies, and the 
increasing turmoil of confused and confusing pro- 
gress. On a bright African noon we embarked 
on board a French steamer fer Marseilles. I 
must mention one man, whose acquaintance I 
made for the short time it took to cross the Medi- 
terranean and pass the custom-house at Marseilles. 
We happened to be seated beside each other at the 
table @héte of the steamer. I was struck with his 
Scotch look, and so were others on board. He had 
nothing of French about him to the eye, only the 
ear recognised him as a Frenchman. His motions 
were British, and he even spoke French with more 
deliberation than his countrymen. But he spoke 
English well, though he had never been in England, 
and had only commenced learning it when at the 
age of forty-five. He was now sixty-three. I asked 
him if he had read Tennyson. He said he had not, 
though he had his works on his bookshelves. ‘‘My 
name,” said he, ‘‘is Tennéson, only spelled with an 
e instead of a y. My grandfather used to tell me 
that we are of Scotch descent, and that our family 
came over to France with James the Second.” A 
most benevolent old man he seemed, attentive and 
kind to everybody. I happened to express a hope 
that they would not detain us-long at the custom- 
house, else we should lose the train we wished to 
go by; which was of some consequence to me, as 
my purse was nearly empty, and I could not get it 
replenished before reaching Paris. He said, “I 
shall be happy to lend you some; make yourself 
quite easy about that.” And this, though our 
routes diverged as soon as we reached our port, 
and I do not know that he even knew my name. 
He helped us through the custom-house, got a car- 
riage for us, and sent us away with kindness, His 
benevolence had a happy combination of Scotch 
solidity and French politeness. 

And now we hastened northward towards our 
own island; and the skies rose higher, and the 
stars were paler and further apart, and more of 
mystery brooded in the wastes of heaven. For we 
drew nearer to that region of the North where the 
old hero, weary that the skies rested on the earth, 
pushed them aloft, that men might have room to 
live and labour. And so more of mystery in the 
aspect of the heavenly deeps dwells above the heads 
of the men who toil and struggle, than over the 
more noble forms of those who lead an incurious 
and easy life, waiting only for what will come, and 
never asking what it may be. And if the more 
busy and earnest had purer faith in the Father of 
all, a yet more noble and more dignified repose 
would pervade the spirit, and, working outwards, 
impart to the visible form a greater majesty of com- 
posure than that produced by the unquestioning 
fatalism of the Arab, 
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ASLEEP. 


THOUGHTS BY THE LAKE OF GENNESARET. 


Curist asleep—the eternal Word of the Father, , gone up in holy dream, to bask in the divine peace, 


incarnate, lapped in the soft oblivion of uncon- 
sciousness —a very strange fact, when deeply enough 
pondered to reveal its significant and even singular 
implications. 

Where then do we go to look upon so great a 
sight? Is He royally bestowed in some retired hall, 
or chamber of his palace? Is He curtained about 
and canopied over on his bed of down, as one 
retiring into the deepest folds of luxury, there to 
woo the delicate approach of sleep? Must no doors 
be swinging, no feet of attendants stirring in the 
halls? Are the windows carefully shaded, lest 
some ray of moonlight streaming in may break the 
tender spell of the sleeper? No, it is not so that 
Jesus sleeps, or with any such delicate provisions 
of luxury to smooth his rest; but He is out upon 
the lake, in some little craft that his disciples 
have picked up for the crossing, and upon the short 
space of flooring, or deck, in the hinder part, He 
sinks, overcome with exhaustion, and is buried 
shortly in the deepest, soundest sleep. The open 
sky is over Him, the boat swings drowsily among 
the waves, and the boatmen, talking over the 
miracles of the day, and all they have seen and 
heard, under the wonderful new ministry, continue 
on, as we may suppose, till by degrees the con- 
versation lulls, the replies become slow and sepul- 
chral, as if coming from afar, and finally cease. 
Meantime Jesus sleeps, fanned by the gentle breath 
of the night, rocked by the babbling waters, 
watched by the stars, that brighten seemingly to a 
finer purity, reflected from the sleeper’s dreams. 

By and by a change appears. A dark and 
ominous cloud, sailing up, shuts in the sky. The 
lightnings begin to fall, crashing on the head of 
Gerizim and Tabor, and very soon the tempest that 
was booming heavily in the distance, strikes the 
little skiff, dashing the waves across, and filling 
instantly the forward part with water. The little 
company are thrown, as it would seem, into the 
greatest panic and confusion, unable to manage the 
sinking vessel, and only mingling their cries of dis- 
tress with the general tumult of the storm. Still 
Jesus sleeps, folded in that deep self-oblivion which 
no rage of the elements can disturb. ‘‘ And behold 
there arose a great tempest in the sea, insomuch 
that the ship was covered with the waves: but He 
was asleep.” Even so, no wildest tumult without 
can reach the inward composure of his rest. The 
rain beating on his face, and the spray driving 
across it, and the sharp gleams of the lightning, and 
the crash of the thunder, and the roar of the storm 
and the screams of the men—not all of these can 
shake him far enough inward, to reach the centre 
where sleep lodges, and waken Him to consciousness. 





breathing airs of music, and wandering along the 
rivers of paradise, where angels moor their boats 
and watch the currents of eternity. Finally some 
one touches Him gently and says, ‘‘ Master ;” 
whereupon He is roused instantly ; for it is a tender 
word, spoken, too, distressfully, in a manner of 
appeal, and there is no softest call of compassion 
that is not louder in his ear than either tempest or 
thunder. So his sleep is ended, and the storm, in 
turn, is laid in a deeper sleep than He. 


Sleep is a shadow that falls on the soul, as well 
as on the body. It is such a kind of state, or 
affection, as makes even the mind, or intelligent 
principle, unconscious. What could be more in 
point, then, for the speculative humanitarian, than 
to call this fact to his aid, by raising the question 
what can be made of the sleep of Jesus, on the sup- 
position that He is divine? Does sleep attack 
divinity? How can it be conceived that deity, or a 
nature essentially deific, sleeps, falling into the con- 
dition of unconsciousness? And then what next 
should follow, in the common way, but that such 
as think to maintain the divinity of Christ, only as 
they are able to explain it, will make answer, that 
it is the human nature of Jesus that sleeps and not 
the divine—giving up thus, for the time, the fact 
of the incarnation itself ; which, if it is anything, is 
the absolute unity of the divine and the human in 
one person. 

I most readily admit that Jesus, being essentially 
a divine person, cannot, in good logic, sleep ; and 
just as certain it is that, if we proceed logically, He 
cannot, as having a deific nature, be a man. And 
yet He both slept and was a man. As being God 
incarnate, the Word made flesh, the infinite in the 
finite, He is logically impossible. But God has a 
way of doing the impossible. In the communication 
of himself to men, He tears away the logical car- 
pentry, refusing to put his glory into it. The truth 
is that our Jaws of thinking are totally at fault, in 
regard to subjects of this nature, speculatively 
handled. All that we can say of the personality 
of Jesus is that He is a being in our plane, 
and yet not in it as being logically resolvable 
by our scientific or speculative deductions. The 
very thing proposed in the person of Jesus is to 
humanize divinity; that by means of a nature, 
fellow to our own, He may bring himself within our 
range, and meet our feeling by a feeling formally 
humanized in himself. And in order to this, there 
must be no doubt of his humanity ; He must not be 
simply tempted in a human body, but he must make 
his humanity complete by that last, most convincing 
evidence, the fact of sleep. If he were exhaustible 


It is as if both consciousness and soul were gone— | only, or weak, or frail, as other men are known to 
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be, but were never to sleep, we could scarcely feel 
that He is one of us; but beholding his intelligence 
close up, his consciousness fall away, and his pros- 
trate body palpitating in deep slumber, we no longer 
question his humanity. Call Him the Word In- 
carnate, the Son of God, God manifest: still He is 
none the less truly man to us, now that we find 
Him asleep. No matter if we cannot explain the 
mystery, or seeming contradiction, as we certainly 
cannot. To say that only. the human soul sleeps, 
explains nothing, and it signifies nothing more to us, 
if it does, than the sleep of any other human soul. 
Tosay that He is only human, is against the plainest 
declarations of Scripture, and against all that we 
know of his more than mortal bearing, or character. 
All that we can do here, is to confess that the In- 
carnate Word is somehow man, even one of our- 
selves, receiving and embracing in Him the eternal 
love, and fellowship, and fullness of God. 


There is, then, a very great spiritual importance, 
in the fact that Jesus sleeps. In it we behold the 
Divine humanity sealed or set in complete evidence. 
Divine He must be, for his character is deifically 
spotless and perfect; human He must be, for He 
sleeps like a man. O this Great Benefactor and 
World’s Redeemer in his sleep! just to look upon 
Him here, in this strange hour—the rain and the 
spray drenching his body, his hair and pillow of 
plank washed by the driving storm, his calm benig- 
nant face lighted by the glittering flashes that set 
the night ablaze—thus to gaze upon Him, king of 
angels and men, descended to this mortal plight— 
how very nigh does it draw us to his humbled state, 
how closely, and by what easy ties of sympathy, 
knit us to his person ! 

And yet more nigh, by a sympathy more tender, 
when we go over the count of what He had been 
doing yesterday, and see how it was that He fell 
into a sleep so profound. The warrior sleeps, 
returning spattered and spent from the bloody 
horrors of the field ; the devotee of pleasure sleeps, 
because he has drunk the cup dry and would fain 
forget himself; one hasting to be rich, exhausted 
and spent by his overmastering cares, and the 
strain of his mighty passion, sleeps a hurried sleep, 
fevered by his price-current dreams; the hireling 
sleeps on his wages, gathering strength for the 
wages of to-morrow ; Jesus sleeps, because He has 
emptied the fund of his compassions and poured 
himself unsparingly out in works of mercy to the 
sick and the poor. His giving way to sleep is well 
accounted for, when we find Him engaged the whole 
day previous in works of teaching, advice, counsel, 
sympathy, consolation, healing, and rebuke, such 
as kept Him in a constant expenditure of feeling 
and strain of attention that no mortal strength 
could support. According to Matthew he heals the 

centurion’s servant, and Peter’s wife’s mother, and 
] continues at his work of healing, thronged by mul- 
titudes pouring in upon Him, even till night. On 
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have given the parable of the sower, and that of 
a candle hid under a bushel, and that of the earth 
as a harvest field sown by the owner, and that of 
the grain of mustard seed, with a discourse on 
hearing, and a private exposition of his parables to 
his own immediate disciples. It is also understood 
by some, combining what is given in the sixth 
chapter of Luke and the third of Mark, that He 
was awake the whole night previous to this day, 
engaged in prayer ; that He chose the twelve at day- 
break, and that coming down from the mountain, He 
was so thronged, at that early hour, that He could 
not so much as eat bread, and came near being 
trampled by the crowd; whereupon his friends 
laid hold of Him to bring Him off, declaring that 
He was beside himself; his mother and brethren 
also came to expostulate with Him. However this 
may have been, it is at least clear that every 
moment of his day is a draft upon his physical 
resources, and the multitude are growing more 
clamorous for attention as their number increases, 
till finally, unable to bear the strain longer, He 
flies from what He cannot support. It even 
appears to be intimated by Matthew, that He was 
obliged to effect his escape, by hastening on board 
a vessel that lay near the place—‘‘Now when 
Jesus saw great multitudes about him, He gave 
commandment to depart to the other side.” The 
greatness of the multitude, and their pressing 
applications, were rather a reason why He should 
stay, than why He should try to escape. They 
were only not a reason, when He was just ready to 
sink from exhaustion. Accordingly we see that, no 
sooner is He entered into the bo&t and cleared from 
the shore, than He drops on the deck of the skiff, 
apparently not minding a whole day’s toil, un- 
respited perhaps by food, and is buried imme- 
diately in a slumber so profound that not even the 
hurricane wakes Him. 

In this sleep of Jesus therefore, as related to 
the works of the day, a very great mistake, into 
which we are apt to fall, is corrected or pre- 
vented ; the mistake, I mean, of silently assuming 
that Christ, being divine, takes nothing as we do, 
and is really not under our human conditions far 
enough to suffer exhaustions of nature by work, 
hunger, the want of sleep, dejections, or recoils 
of wounded sensibility. Able to do even miracles 
—to heal the sick, or cure the blind, or raise the 
dead, or still the sea—we fall into the impression 
that his works really cost Him nothing, and that 
while his lot appears to be outwardly dejected, He 
has, in fact, an easy time of it. Exactly contrary 
to this, He feels it, even when virtue goes out only 
from the hem of his garment. And when He gives 
the word of healing, it is a draft, we know not how 
great, upon his powers. In the same way every 
sympathy requires an expenditure of strength pro- 
portioned to the measure of that sympathy. Every 
sort of tention, or attention, every argument, 


| teaching, restraint of patience, concern of charity, 
the same day, according to Mark, He appears to | 


is a putting forth with cost to Him, as it is to us. 
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And yet we somehow do not quite believe it. We 
read that He goes long journeys on foot, but we do 
not conceive that He is weary and foot-sore as we 
might be. We read that He is actually ‘‘ wearied 
with his journey,” and sits Him down by a well, 
while his disciples go into the town to obtain food, 
but we do not seem to think that He is really way- 
worn, or faint with hunger, in the proper human 
sense of these terms. We read that He actually 
‘*hungered,” and that having no table, or supply, 
He went aside to try a fig tree, and break his 
morning fast on the fruit, but we do not think that 
such a being as He could really care much fora 
breakfast any way. He declares his poverty and 
his outcast lot on earth, by protesting that He has 
not so much as a place for comfortable and protected 
sleep—‘‘ the Son of Man hath not where to lay his 
head ’—but we think of Him probably as meaning 
only to say, that He has no property ; never as tes- 
tifying his privation of comfort in this first article 
of civilized bestowment, a sheltered in-door sleep— 
obliged, like the dumb animals, to sleep where He 
may; iv the mountains, on the rocks, sometimes 
under the night rains, shivering often with cold. 

Blessed be thy rough sleep, O thou great Benefac- 
tor! thou that art wearied and spent by thy 
particular works and the virtues that have gone 
out of thee! What is it now to thee, that the 
waters drench thee, and the fierce tempest howls in 
tumult round thee! Sleep on, exhausted goodness, 
take thy rest in the bosom of the storm! for it is 
thy Father’s bosom, where they that are weary from 
works of love may safely trust, and sink so deeply 
down into the abysses of sleep that no thunder 
even may rouse them, 


The conditions, or bestowments of the sleep of 
Jesus, and especially their correspondence with his 
redemptive undertaking, are worthy of particular 


notice. Saying nothing of infants, which in a 
certain proper sense are called innocent, there have 
been two examples of full-grown innocent sleep in 
our world: that of Adam in the garden, and that 
of Christ the second Adam, whose nights overtook 
Him with no place where to shelter himself. And 
the sleep of both, different as possible in the 
manner, is yet most exactly appropriate, in each, to 
his particular work and office. One is laid to sleep 
in a paradise of beauty, breathed upon by the 
flowers, lulled by the music of birds and running 
brooks, shaded and sheltered by the everhanging 
trees, shortly to wake and look upon a kindred 
nature standing by, offered him to be the partner 
and second life of his life. The Other, as pure and 
spotless as he, and ripe, as he is not, in the un- 
assailable righteousness of character, tears himself 
away from clamorous multitudes that crowd upon 
Him, suing piteously for his care, and drops, even 
out of miracle itself, on the hard plank deck, or 
bottom, of a fisherman’s boat, and there, in 
lightning and thunder and tempest, sheeted, as it 
were, in the general wrath of the waters and the 


| air, He sleeps—only to wake at the supplicating 
touch of fear and distress. One is the sleep of 


Redeemer. 


storm and be a reconciling peace. 
character. Were the question raised, which of the 
two will be crucified, we should have no doubt. 
Visibly the toil-worn Jesus, He that takes the 
storm, curtained in by it as by the curse—He is the 
Redeemer. His sleep agrees with his manger birth, 
his poverty, his agony, his cross, and what is more, 
as the curse that is maddening in his enemies is the 
retributive disorder of God’s just penalty following 
their sin, so the fury of that night shadows it all 
the more fitly, that what He encounters in it is the 
wrathful cast of Providence. 

How fitting was it also, both that sleep should 
be one of the appointments of our nature, and 
that Christ should be joined to us in it. These 
rounds of sleep are rounds, in fact, of bodily re- 
generation, and there is no better possible type 
of the regeneration of a soul than the recreating 
of a body, in the article of sleep. It was spent 
by labour. All the functions were subsiding unto 
weakness. The man said he was tired, and alas! 
he could do nothing in himself to mend his con- 
dition. No surgeon’s or physician’s art could put 
him up again equipped for action. But the silent 
new-creator, sleep, could do it. Taking down the 
spent subject of consciousness into his awful abyss 
of nihility and dark un-reason, he will decompose 
him, so to speak, and put him together again, all 
lubricated for new play, and send him forth to his 
old works, as it were with a new nature. We are 
made familiar thus with great internal changes and 
mighty uew-creations, wrought by mystic powers, 
whose methods we cannot trace. And Christ the 
great moral Regenerator goes the same rounds with 
us here; suffers the same exhaustion, sinks into 
the same unconsciousness, rising to the same new- 
ness of life—himself regenerated bodily with us, as 
He fitly should be. 

But as I have considered the sleep, I must also 
consider the waking ; or at least I must so far note 
the manner of it, as to draw from it some deeper 
and more fit conception of the internal state of the 
sleep. It is a matter of common remark, that one 
who goes to his night’s rest charged with a purpose 
to rise at some given signal, or at some fixed hour, 
will catch the faintest notification, and will almost 
notify himself, by a kind of instinctive judgment, 
or sense of time kept ready for the spring, even in 


ready, and full-charged to catch the faintest note of 
human distress, sleeps on through all the com- 
motion of the elements, undisturbed ; but the first 
cry of panic, ‘‘ Lord, save us: we perish ”—louder 
to Him than all the tumult of the sky and the 
waters—strikes his inward ear and brings 

straightway to his feet. 
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the world’s father, the other that of the world’s | 
One has never known as yet the way | 
of sin, the other has come to bear and suffer under | 
it, and drink the cup it mixes; so to still the | 
Both sleep in | 


his unconscious state. So Christ, whose love is | 
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buked the sea; and there was a great calm.” The 
tempest met his sovereign look and fell abased 
before Him ; type sublime of the diviner and more 
difficult calm that He will bring to the storms of 
the mind. ‘‘ What manner of man,” said they, ‘‘is 
this, that even the winds and the sea obey Him!” 
A far more wonderful and greater, that He can speak 
to man’s guilty feeling, and thé turbulent storms of 
his remorse, and calm even these into peace. 

As to his manner when He wakes: it is as 
if the great commotion round Him had been 
only a hymn lulling his slumber. He is not 
flurried or startled by the tumult, shows no 
sign of confusion or alarm. If He sleeps a man, 
He wakes a God. We can almost see by his 
waking that his dreams have been thoughts pure 
and mighty, coasting round the horrors of a guilty 
wrath-stricken world on errands of love and peace. 
Indeed if it has ever occurred to us to wish that 
we could once look in upon the sleep of Jesus, 
and distinguish accurately the dream-state of his 
thought, even this we may sufficiently guess from 
the manner of his waking. How majestic the 
tranquillity of it. The tempest roaring, the men 
screaming, the vessel just ready to go down—and 
yet, if his walsing were the sunrise, it would not 
be less disturbed, or less flurried by excitement. 
Could anything make it more certain that his 
sleeping mind had been flowing serenely, steadied 
and evened by a mighty peace? Internal purity, 
order, and harmony have been the paradise plainly 
of his rest. In all the wild confusion of the night 
and the sea without, his self-approving mind has 
been sleeping, as it were, in a chiming of sweet 
melodies. Thoughts vast, mysterious, merciful and 
holy, have been coursing through his unconscious 
humanity, as recollections, or recurrences of habit, 
| from his august and supremely good eternity ; so 
that when He wakes at the cry of his disciples, it 
is only to say, ‘‘ peace,” to the raging elements, 
from that transcendent peace that was bathing his 
spirit within. A good pure mind sleeps goodness 
and purity, and wakes in peace; a bad sleeps pain- 
fully, conversing with internal horrors, ready, when 
it wakes, to meet the images it has seen. Probably 
the sleep of a holy mind is even more distinct from 
that of a bad, than its waking state is, because, in 
sleep, the thoughts run just as the internal habit 
makes them; the superintendiug will-power that 
musters, and drills, and artificially shapes them 
when awake, being now suspended. 


I am fully conscious, that I have been meditating 
on this matter of the sleep of Christ, in a somewhat 
random way ; for it is a specially intangible, unex- 
plorable subject. Not an unimportant subject either 
in its theological implications, or its practical rela- 
tions to our Christian life, but one whose value 
does not so much depend on our definite interior 
knowledge of it, as on the external and evident fact. 
It does not definitely, or conclusively teach, but it 
suggests many things, and things only suggested are 





often of as great consequence to us as things proved. 
Let me note a few of the points suggested. And 

1, That there is a right and wrong sleep, as well 
as a right and wrong waking state. Sleep is the 
subsiding of soul and body into nature’s lap, or the 
lap of Providence, to recruit exhaustion, and to be 
refitted for life’s works. But what right has any 
one to be refitted for wrong ; and above all, refitted 
by the help of Providence? Such sleep is a fraud, 
and the fund of new exertion obtained by it is 
actually stolen. Sleep was never appointed by 
God to refit wrong-doers and disobedient children, 
and enable them to be more efficient against Him. 
Their very sleep they go to, therefore, as a crime, 
and the dark shadow of guilt curtains in their rest. 
O ye daysmen, that a few hours hence, when your 
fund is spent, will go to your sleep to be refitted 
for to-morrow, is it to be a lying down upon wrong, 
upon sin, or will it be upon right ?—there is a very 
serious meaning in the question. Will you suffer 
the question to rise and be distinctly met, when 
your head meets your pillow? How very hard a 
pillow would it be to many, if they took it under- 
standingly ! 

Yet how free a guarantee Christ gives to sleep, 
when it is right sleep. There have been multi- 
tudes of devotees under the Christian name, that 
made a great merit of withholding sleep, in the rigid 
observance of long vigils ; as if the reduction of the 
soul’s quantity, and the obfuscations of its functions, 
were the same thing to God as advancing in holi- 
ness. These vigils are about the most irrational, 
most barren kind of fast, that was ever invented ; 
for the reason that, instead of clearing, or girding up 
the mind, they even propose to make a penance of 
stupor and lethargy. It is a great mistake also of 
some that they are jealous of sleep, and have it as a 
point of merit to shorten the hours, by a regularly 
enforced anticipation of the dawn. And such rule 
for the reduction of quantity is doubtful. A much 
better rule respects the quality. Make it your 
duty to prepare a Christian sleep ; that kind which 
the exhaustion of a righteous, or right minded 
industry requires, and then you may know that 
Christ your master is with you. It is remarkable 
that He actually tore himself away from even his 
healings, and from vast multitudes of people crying 
piteously for help. He did not reason as some very 
good men often do, that He must go on, pressed by 
such calls of mercy, till he could stand no longer. 
He was famished with hunger, his strength was 
gone, and enough, to Him, was enough. What 
merit could it be, if He should continue into the 
night, and falling at last on the ground from faint- 
ness, be carried off in that weak plight, to be him- 
self commiserated in turn? He plucked himself 
away, therefore, fled to the boat, and casting him- 
self down, fell, at once, into the soundest sleep. 
So when a man’s capacity, full spent in good, comes 
to its limit, and conscience audits the reckoning of 
its hours, to fall back into God’s sole keeping, 





and be recruited by unconscious rest in his bosom, 
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is the true Christly sleep, at once a natural bestow- 
ment, and a supernatural gift. Be it in a palace or 
a hovel, be it on the land or on the sea, be it in out- 
ward calm or storm, be it with man’s approbation 
or without, the resting place is glorious, the rest 
itself a baptism of peace—‘‘God giveth his beloved 
sleep.” 

2. The associations connected with the sleep of 
Jesus induce a very peculiar sense of his nearness to 
us in it. Only to have slept in some fisherman’s 
hut, or about some hunter’s fire, in company with a 
noted or publicly known person, gives a certain 
familiar kind of pleasure to our remembrance of 
Him. In the same way, when the Son of God is 
joined to us here in a common sleep, subsiding 
nightly into unconsciousness with us, under the 
same heaven, a most strange association of nearness 
is awakened by the conjunction. In our very 
proper endeavour to exalt God, and give Him the 
due honours of majesty, we commonly push Him 
away, just so far, into distance; we seat Him on 
the circle of the firmament, we lift Him, not above 
the clouds only, but even above the stars ; scarcely 
content, till we have found some altitude for Him, 
higher than all points visible, and even outside of 
the creation itself. When, therefore, He comes 
down as the Incarnate One, to be man with us, 
tired and spent as we by life’s toils, when He lies 
so humbly down that even the waters of a lake 
some hundreds of feet below sea level, dash over 
Him, and there sleeps, even as a soldier or a sailor 


might, our feeling is in a strange maze of tender- 


ness. Our God is so nigh, our glorious tent-mate 
in a guise so gentle, that we come to look upon Him 
in his divine sleep, more tenderly than we could 
even in the waking mercies and charities of his life. 
The very heaven of sky and star that ceils the 
august chamber of his sleep, is more sanctified from 
underneath, than, before, it was from above. The 
world is another world—we are other ourselves. O 
this nearness, this daring familiarity, shall I say, of 
God! When He says so evidently in this dear, 
tender mystery, ‘‘come,” canst thou, guilty, fear- 
ing spirit, reject an approach so lowly and so lovely? 
And thou disciple too, whose faith is clouded, and 
upon whom the storms of the mind, as well as the 
less terrible storms of Providence, are loosed, think 
it not strange or disheartening that thy Master 
sleeps—tender and great sign is it for you that He 
does—only go to Him and say, ‘‘ Master, I perish ;” 
and have it also to say, as the storm settles forth- 
with into peace, ‘‘ What manner of man is this?” 
3. The analogies of the sleep of Jesus suggest the 
Christian right, and even duty, of those relaxations 
which are necessary at times to loosen the strain of 
life and restore the freshness of its powers. Christ, 
as we have seen, actually tore himself away from 
multitudes waiting to be healed, that He might 
refit himself by sleep. He had a way, too, of retir- 
ing often to mountain solitudes and by-places on 
the sea, partly for the resting of his exhausted 
energies. Sometimes also He called his disciples 





no rest. 


off in this manner, saying—‘‘ come ye yourselves 
apart into a desert place, and rest awhile.” Not 
that every disciple is, of course, to retire into soli- 
tudes and desert places when he wants recreation. 
Jesus was obliged to seek such places to escape the 
continual press of the crowd. In our day, a waking 
rest of travel, change of scene, new society, is per- 
mitted ; and when it is a privilege assumed by faith- 
ful men, to recruit them for their works of duty, 
they have it by God’s sanction, and even as a part || 
of the sound economy of life. Going after a turn of |; 
gaiety or dissipation, not after Christian rest, or 
going after rest only because we are wearied and || 
worried by selfish overdoings, troubled and spent |) 
by toils that serve an idol, is a very different matter. 
The true blessing of rest is on us only when we || 
carry a good mind with us, able to look back on 
works of industry and faithfulness, suspended for a 
time, that we may do them more effectually. Going |, 
in such a frame, we shall rest awhile as none but 
such can rest. Nature will dress herself in beauty 
to our eye, calm thoughts will fan us with their 
cooling breath, and the joy of the Lord will be 
strength to our wasted brain and body. Ah, 
there is no luxury of indulgence to be compared 
with this true Christian rest ! Money will not buy 
it; shows and pleasures cannot woo its approach ; 
no conjuration of art or contrived gaiety will com- 
pass it even for an hour: but it settles, like dew, | 
unsought, upon the faithful servant of duty, bathing 
his weariness and recruiting his powers for a new 
engagement in his calling. Let all go thus apart 
and rest awhile, if God permits, 

But if we go to kill time, or to cheat the ennui of 
an idle life, or to drown our self-remembrance in 
giddy excesses, or to coax into composure nervous 
energies eaten out by the passion or flustered by 
the ventures of gain, there goes an enemy with us 
that will bitterly mock us, giving us the type, in 
what we seek but nowhere find, of that more awful 
disappointment that awaits the rest of eternity. 
What, in fact, are we dying of now, but of rest that 
is no rest—the inanity of ease and idleness, the 
insipid bliss of cloyed, overworn pleasures, nights 
that add weariness to the weariness of the days, 
sabbaths of God that are bores and not restings 
under the fourth commandment! Oh, I would 
rather sleep in a fisherman’s boat, in thunder and 
tempest and pain, exhausted by a day of useful, 
Christly work, only dreaming there of the good 
rest to come, than never know the exhaustions of 
true industry, or spend life lolling in equipages 
and courting pleasures that will not come! For 
what, too, are such ready, dying in their pampered 
bodies and worn-out splendours, but to turn away 
heart-sick, as here, from the golden sands of the 
river, and chill with nervous ague for the shades of 
the trees of life? Blessed are the dead that die in 
the Lord; for they rest from their LABOURS. 
Blessed only they ; for where there is no labour, 
spending life’s capacity for God, there is, of course, 
HORACE BUSHNELL. 
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“WORTH A LEG.” 


OUT OF THE DIARY OF AN HOSPITAL, 


WE are a strange race, we dwellers in hospitals. 
We are called on in such abrupt and frequent 
alternation to weep with those that weep and to 
rejoice with those that rejoice, that at last we hardly 
know what the natural temperament of our own 
minds would be, if left to themselves for a week. 

On the whole, however, our house is a cheerful 
one, and we inmates a cheerful people. For in the 
first place cheerfulness is a medical duty. Not, of 
course, an exuberant, rampant cheerfulness, but a 
quiet, equable flow of good spirits; always soft 
and somewhat subdued, so as not to overwhelm 
the prostrate ones, nor hurt like daylight let in 
suddenly on sick eyes; and flexible (if I may be 
allowed the term) so as to adapt itself quickly and 
easily to the very varied and constantly varying 
needs of a crowded sick-ward. 

And in the second place, that very variation to 
which I have alluded, helps us to keep the scales 
of feeling turned on the cheerfulside. For although 
from time to time we are called on to take part in 
very sad and solemn scenes, yet for one such we have 
twenty which are of a bright and joyous cast. For 
one patient who leaves our wards to enter the 
narrow house from which there is no return and 
the ‘‘silent land” whose mysteries are veiled and 
solemn, there are at least twenty who are leaving 
us in all the gaiety and joyful gratitude of con- 
valescence, to go to their own homes and to their 
For one inmate who is suffering 


| painfully and acutely, there are many the burden 


of whose daily song is, ‘‘Oh nurse, I can never 
thank you all enough. I’m not like the same 
creature I was a week ago,”—or ‘‘the pain’s next 


| to nothing now, thank God. I feel I’m getting 


well fast.” Then the varieties of character to be 
met with within the walls of such an institution 
are most amusing as well as instructive. And 


| again it is rarely that the wards are long without 
| some one patient blest with a natural gift of shrewd 
| humour, who puts everything in an odd and novel 


| light, and elicits fun from the ordinary incidents 


and even from the discomforts of the day. If such 


| a one be also kind-hearted, chastening his mirth 
| with due sympathy for his fellow-sufferers, he is 
| an invaluable acquisition to a nurse. 

have often wished that it were possible to bottle 
| this species of patient and put him in the Dis- 
| pensary among the rarest and most efficacious of 
| the medicines stored there, 


Indeed I 


Altogether they form a wrong picture of our 


| houses of healing, who imagine them to contain 
| only a trying monotony of suffering and sadness. 


It is the time of the morning dressings, and as I 


| pass to and fro, pausing now here now there, over 


sundry routine duties belonging to that hour of the 
day, I catch queer scraps of desultory talk going 





on between those embryo doctors,—the medical | 
students,—and the assistant nurses, or the patients. 

Here a young dresser comes up, apparently rather 
in ahurry to get through his work and beoff. Heis | 
a bright, gentlemanly young fellow, little more than 
a boy, but very deft with his surgical work, fond of 
it, kind to his cases, pleasant-tempered, and withal 
alittle imperious. Two assistant nurses, anxious to 
be civil, run to get his lint and water for him. 
‘*How’s the case at the top of the ward?” he asks 
of nobody in particular, as he tears and sops his 
lint. 

‘*The House-Governor’s come back, sir,—he’ll be 
round the wards to-day,” says nurse No, 1, who is 
of an inattentive and incoherent turn of mind. 

‘*He’s gone delirious, sir,” savs slow and steady 
nurse No, 2, faithfully intert upon answering 
young Mr. Forbes’ question. 

‘*Dear me,” gays Forbes, very naturally tacking 
the delirium on to the House-Governor, ‘‘ gone 
delirious, nurse! Surely he’ll never come round 
the wards in that state?” 

‘* Quite lost, sir,” gravely pursues nurse No, 2, 
thinking only of the case and ignoring the House- 
Governor, ‘‘ snatched off all his iced cloths and threw 
them into the middle of the floor this morning.” 

‘*He says he'd be better, sir, if you’d order him 
another pint of porter,” chimes in No. 1, quitting 
her own subject and taking up with that of No. 2. 

‘* Order—the House-Governor—a pint of porter,” 
says Forbes with the slow emphasis of utter amaze- 
ment. If she had said that the Princé of Wales 
would be obliged to him for his next pair of old 
boots, the incongruity and irreverence of the thing 
would hardly have struck him as being greater. 
Then pausing, he all at once lights on a solution 
of the absurd enigma, ‘“‘I tell you what it is, 
nurse,” he exclaims, with a burst of sudden anger 
which electrifies the civil and innocent assistants, 
‘if you're insolent to me I'll report you.” 

The entanglement at this point becomes hope- 
less, and my occupation taking me to a distant 
part of the room, I pass on and leave them to it, 

There a little knot of young men are setting a 
dislocated clavicle,—not a particularly easy job. 
To it have come Mr. Steele, the recently appointed 
House Surgeon, with the two dressers for the week, 
and a couple of other students. And one might al- 
most forecast their future careers from the cha- 
racteristic differences they display in doing this 
small piece of business. Mr. Steele, quick, clever, 
irritable, and anxious, is wrapt up in his work, and 
painfully impatient of failure. When he does not 
at once succeed and is a little losing his temper, he 
instantly attributes his own fault to the patient, 
“*Confounded temper the man has,” he mutters; 
‘will put his arm the wrong way.” Then he pulls 
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' up, makes a violent effort to regain the reins of his 
run-away temper, and says frankly, ‘‘I’m getting 
rather hot over it.” 

‘* No good to be hot over anything,” says Ample- 
ford, in his broad country accent, as he looks se- 
renely down upon the proceedings from that terrible 
height of his—six feet three, at least—his two hands 
in his pockets, and, as usual, perfectly imperturbed 
and imperturbable. Little recks he that yesterday 
the best and mildest surgeon on the hospital staff 
was compelled to single him out before the whole 
mass of his fellow-students with the severe reproof, 
‘Mr. Ampleford, you do your work—when you 
eondescend to do it at all—in the most slovenly 
manner imaginable. Your dressings are a disgrace 
to the hospital, sir.” Little recks he ; he utterly 
lacks that most needful ‘“‘capacity for taking 
trouble.” The consequence whereof will be that 
trouble will ‘‘take” him, in a different and not a 
pleasant sense ; and he will be leading a wretched, 
grub-like life as the parish doctor of an obscure 
country villase. Notably failing in his cases, 
trusted by no one, respected by no one, he will 
hardly earn butter to his bread, or a tidy coat in 
the pockets of which to hide his useless hands. 

**No good to be hot over anything,” says he. 
| §* You’re always in a fret and a fume, Steele.” 

As for the anxious Steele he will ‘‘fret and fume” 
himself into an excellent and increasing practice, 
and while making many enemies by his sharp, 
| hasty temper, will make yet more friends by the 
| conscientious exercise of his great abilities. 

But of all that little knot gathered round the dis- 
located clavicle, the one who is destined to rise to 
| the surest and highest eminence is that quiet, 
silent young man, with a slight, undersized body 
| and a large head; a timid, shy manner like a 
frightened hare, and a voice so low that the clever 
remarks he from time to time makes are heard only 
by his next-door neighbour; with fine, large, ob- 
| servant eyes half-hidden behind spectacles, and 
|} thin, muscular fingers, white and slender enough 
almost for a woman’s, only a hundred times more 
|; strong. This one’s heart is thoroughly in his work, 
he never misses a case, never slurs a dressing, never 
loses his temper, and never fails to be close to the 
chief surgeon’s elbow when anything good is going 
on. In due time the world will look up to that 
timid, shy and rather awkward student as one of 
the leading physicians of the day. 

As I stand meditating over all this, a quick step 
comes up along the ward,—the surgeon who operated 
some days since on a man’s leg, coming to see his 
case. A keen though kindly face he has, a clear 
and rapid mode of speech, a quick but never hurried 
manner, a certain promptness, decision and self- 
possession even in his trivial actions. 

** How’s my man?” he asks of the head nurse, 
without abating his businesslike stride. 

** Not so well as should be,” is the answer. ‘‘He 


has something on his mind that worries him, I am 
afraid.” 





‘Something on his mind,” echoes the surgeon 
sharply. “It must be taken off, then, or else my 
leg won’t get well.” 

The mind, you will remark, is allowed to be the 
man’s, but the leg is the surgeon’s, his own private 
property, and he speaks in a tone of resentment as 
if the patient in keeping anything on his mind were 
wilfully injuring that property. Moreover a certain 
incisiveness in his voice suggests the notion that he 
means to attempt its removal by some means as 
sharp and vigorous as those by which he lately re- 
moved the injured leg. But this is only an outside 
crust of manner, which softening instantly at the 
bedside, shows a kind and amply feeling heart 
within. Indeed few hospital patients failed to be 
won by the genuine sympathy and frank friendli- 
ness—friendliness without a touch of condescension 
—of that surgeon’s eye and tone, as his hand would 
be laid lightly on the patient’s shoulder while his 
pleasant voice would say, ‘‘ Well, you feel getting 
better to-day, don’t you?” or, as the case might 
be, ‘‘ Not so well to-day, arn’t you? Out of heart, 
and fancy you’re going wrong. Nothing of the 
sort. Let me hear all about it.” 

His patient on this occasion was a square-built 
good-looking young fellow of some six or seven and 
twenty years of age. A thoroughly sound and 
healthy subject for a capital operation ; and he had 
seemed at first to bear it as well as possible. I am 
speaking of constitutional bearing ; as for courage, 
doubtless he had plenty of it, but with chloroform 
at the time and morphia afterwards, it had not been 
severely tested. But now, some days had passed, 
and he was by no means improving to the degree 
that the state of the limb would lead one to expect. 
He was depressed yet restless, feverish, gloomy and 
irritable. Much of this might be accounted for by 
the fact of a young man, in the prime of his days, 
finding himself suddenly made a helpless cripple. 
But several little incidents led me to guess at 
some deeper cause of trouble, although I had not 
yet been able to penetrate his gloomy reserve. 
I noticed that at night when he grew confused and 
wandering, as operation cases often do even when 
progressing favorably, he was for ever muttering 
and rambling on about ‘‘ Jessie” and also about a 
certain ‘‘ Dick Hall,” whom he mentioned in con- 
nection with language more remarkable for vigour 
than for propriety or politeness. 

Moreover, I remarked that every evening when 
I read that beautiful and heart-softening, confession 
—with which I always commenced our short even- 
ing prayer in each ward—the confession in which 
we are taught to say to our ‘‘ merciful Father” 
that ‘‘we have erred and strayed from his ways 
like lost sheep,” and ‘followed too much the 
devices and desires of our own hearts,” George 
Dilworth drew the blue-checked coverlet of his bed 
closely over his face; and more than once, (my 
little bookstand and kneeling-stool happening to 
be placed near to his bed,) I heard a stifled sob 
come from him. Still I failed to win his confi- 
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|| dence. However touched he might be during 
'| evening prayer, by the time it was concluded and I 
'| came round with the sleeping-draugh*s, he was 
‘| hard, gloomy, abrupt, and barely civil,—poor 
fellow !—as before. 
But where I failed, Mr. P—— found the way to 
|| succeed. How, I know not. For, having finished 
|| his surgical work with the leg and scrawled a 
|| number of formidable-looking hieroglyphics on the 
'| patient’s board for the guidance of the dispenser, 
he sat down on the bed-side and began to chat to 
|| Dilworth; whereupon I, feeling that the young 
'| man was more likely to be open with one than with 
| two, made a pretence of having something to do 
| at a little distance while they conversed. Presently 
'| the surgeon recalled me. ‘Dilworth has a long 
story to tell you, if you'll be good enough to listen 
\\ to it,” he said to me; then turning to the patient 
|| he added, ‘‘ You make a friend of this lady, Dil- 
|| worth, She'll manage ‘Jessie’ better than either 
| you or I, I'll be bound. Good-bye.” 
And so George Dilworth told me his story. Not 
all at once,—for he got excited over it, and had to 
| be stopped and bid to rest and keep quiet at times, 
—but bit by bit. -I tell it partly in my own words, 
since it dropped from the sick man in such piece- 
|| meal fashion as his weakness and my opportunities 
|| allowed. 

He was the only son of his mother, and she 
was a widow,—a relationship about which there 
|| always dwells a certain simple pathos. And she 
|| was in many respects, as I afterwards found on 
|| closer acquaintance, a grand and pathetic old 
|| woman. But withal she had been somewhat mis- 
matched in the relationships of her life. She had 
been too strong and stern for her weak, ne’er-do- 
weel husband; she had been too strict and exacting 
for her lighthearted and frolicsome boy. Her loves 
were intense and genuine, but they were ponderous, 
and ‘crushed where they should have sustained— 
her own heart the while getting sterner and sadder 
from the want of sympathy and the absence of 
demonstrative affection, which was in the first 
instance caused by that very sternness. She was 
living in what logicians sometimes call ‘‘ a vicious 
circle.” Doubtless thére was some failure on her 
part in the fundamental virtues of humility and 
charity, yet she was in the main a good and noble 
woman, With her dwelt Jessie Freeman, a young 
orphan cousin some six or seven degrees removed, 
indeed the cousinship was so very obscure through 
its great remoteness that I twice essayed to unravel 
it without success. Being pretty, young—about 
|| four years younger than George,—and continually 
1 thrown into his society, of course they fell in love. 
| It was necessarily a long courtship, since they per- 
'| formed the above little feat at the respective ages 
of fifteen and nineteen. But at length after years 
of true-hearted waiting, the wedding-day was fixed, 
—and the very day which had been chosen was 
| that on which Dilworth had had his leg shattered. 
| **So then,” said I, ‘‘the accident stopped the 
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wedding? Well, that was enough to make you 
downhearted.” 

**Oh no, m’m. “T'wasn’t the accident stopped it. 
That ’ud be little enough to bear. It were stopped 
hong afore that, and all along of my own fault. 
We'd chosen that day months and months ago, 
because you see as how it was mother’s birthday. 
‘We'll be married come mother’s next birthday,’ 
we'd been sayin’ all the year,—for Jessie she calls 
her ‘mother’ as I do. And she’d need, for she’s 
been a good mother to her,—aye, and to me too. 
I sees that clear enough now that I shall never see 
her agen. But as for Jessie and me, we'd had no 
thought o’ marriage atween us for this last three 
months.” He paused/gloomily. 

“What, did Jessie break it off after all those 
years?” 

‘*No, "twern’t Jessie,” he burst forth. 
wern’t never such a fool.” 
‘**Gently, Dilworth, please. 

don’t do any good.” 

‘*Beg pardon, ma’am,” said the poor fellow, 
subdued and quiet again in a moment. ‘I knows 
it’s wrong,—specially before a lady. But I’m that 
mad with myself I don’t know what I say.” 

‘*T know you are. Never mind. Go on and tell 
me how it all fell out wrongly about this business 
of yours that looked so smooth.” 

‘Well, m’m, I wouldn’t like to seem to complain 
of my mother, for she’s been a good mother to me, 
as I was sayin’ just now, and to Jessie too. And 
she’s fended for us bravely many a year, when my 
father weren’t doin’ nothin’, except making poor 
mother’s heart ache and wasting the farm and the 
little bit o’ money we had. But still she was 
desperate over-particler, and she set her face that 
harshly agen Dick Hall that I took fire at it.” 

‘*Dick Hall was a particular friend of yours?” 

“Yes, m’m, he was my mate at work, and a 
good-hearted chap too. But he was a bad friend 
after all to me, and I don’t say but what mother 
wasn’t in the right of it about him if she’d not ha’ 
been so sharp on it. And Dick he made the worst 
of it,—I do think as how he offended her o’ purpose 
sometimes. And he worked round me to make me 
think mother harder than I should ha’ thought her 
if he’d not jawed so about it. But Dick was one of 
those fellows that have nothin’ in ’em but larking.” 

‘“*Not a good style of man, Dilworth,” said IL 
‘* A little larking is all very good and natural in 
young people of either sex. But when either man 
or girl has got ‘nothing in them but larking,’ they 
are not good for much. Such a man will generally 
have very little feeling, and not much principle. 
Even your mother’s great strictness and gravity is 
better, though I quite grant that it may be over- 
done on that side too.” 

‘**T see that, m’m, now the mischief’s done,” said 
Dilworth. ‘‘Hall got me into trouble before I'd 
done with him. He got me into a precious bad lot. 
We got gambling, and drinking, and doing things 
not fit for your ears, m’m. And they heard of it at 
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last at home. And then mother scolded in her 
awful gloomy way. And I thought Jessie did not 
stick up for me as she ought to ha’ done. And 
Hall kept talking at me all the while—‘how could 
I put up with being ruled by two women at my 
time o’ life?’” He paused, and then finished up 
hurriedly, in a tone which was sullen with shame 
and sadness. ‘‘So I went off and took up with 
another girl out o’ spite,—a flaunting thing that I 
didn’t care for a bit. And so I’ve lost Jessie for 
ever and a day, and I shall never see her nor my 
mother more,—the two best women God Almighty 
ever made !—And I haven’t even got the other girl, 
for she’s off with me, now my leg’s gone. ‘She'd 
not come and see a one-legged cripple!’ she sent 
me word.” 

‘*Was that she who came to see you the first 
visiting day you were here?” I asked, remem- 
bering to have seen a decidedly ‘‘ flaunting” young 
woman on that occasion standing by Dilworth’s bed. 

‘‘No, m’m, not she. She’d not come anigh the 
place. "T'was her sister come with her message 
that I told you of.” 

There was a little pause in our talk. Then I 
asked him whether, as it was just a foolish bit of 
misled pride and temper that had made him fly off 
from Jessie, he would not be glad if bygones could 
be bygones, and would not be thankful to make 
her a steady good husband, supposing she would 
forgive him. 

‘I'd give anything, m’m, to have it all undone. 
I seem to have been a-dreaming all the while that 
Hall was with me all day long. But that’s just 
where it is. Mother nor yet Jessie—nobody can’t 
forgive me. No, she’ll not have me now.” 

** Oh, you've ask’d her?” 

** No,” emphatically said. ‘‘I’m not the brazen 
fellow to do that after all that’s come and gone. 
But I know she'd not have me. No girl could 
forgive what I’ve done. Mr. P——, he’s a real, 
kind, clever gentleman, he is—he thinks as how 
you can manage it with her, m’m. But, no offence 
to you, m’m, ’tain’t in anybody’s power to get a 
girl to forgive things like that.” 

“‘T agree with you, Dilworth. It isn’t in any- 
body’s power. But sometimes it is in the power of 
a good girl’s own true, kind heart, when she sees 
that there is real sorrow for what has been amiss. 
Will you give me permission to tell her you’re here, 
and to put things before her in my own way, and 
to ask her to come and see me ?” 

*¢Oh, yes, you can tell her, m’m,” said Dilworth, 
not over gratefully because not over hopefully. 
But I could see now more clearly, what I had 
guessed all along, that there was true sterling 
worth in the young man, and that his faults and 
their consequences, which had made him at first so 
impenetrable and surly, had produced that effect 
simply because remorseful shame was so working in 
his mind that he could never forget the bitter 
lesson as long as he lived. 

That evening I wrote a long letter to Jessie 





Freeman, enclosing a slip of paper which would 
enable her to pass into the hospital at any hour of 
any day. And the next morning but one brought 
a visitor for Dilworth. I happened to be busy 
poultice-making when she came in, and stooping 
over the table, spatula in hand, and half hidden by 
two huge jars of linseed meal and charcoal, I 
gained a good view of the newcomer’s face, whilst 
myself unnoticed. ‘‘ A good woman,” that was the 
mental summary I made, after running over the 
various points of face and figure. Beautiful too, 
but the beauty was outshone by the goodness, as 


moonlight is merged in sunlight, and no longer | 


perceived though still there. So Jessie Freeman, 
though very pretty and, as I afterwards found, 
clever, was emphatically and above all, that rare 
and lovely thing—a good woman. Truth in the 
clear, soft brown eyes; modesty in the quiet, 
graceful bearing of the girlish figure and small 
head; firmness and fortitude in the curved and 
dimpled chin; sweet temper and sense in the 
broad, low forehead and sensitive mouth. That 
the rich masses of smoothly braided hair were of 
glossy texture and sunny brown hue, that the 
slightly embrowned skin glowed with the soft 
flush and clearness of youth and health, that the 
light foot and ankle were small and neatly turned, 
were items of very minor importance after those 
first cardinal points had been made out. 

I was glad that, under the pretext of shielding 
Diiworth from an imaginary draught, I had caused 
a light screen to be placed on the off-side of his 
bed, so as to give him the option, by drawing his 
curtain up to the said screen, of making for himself 
and his visitor quite a private little nook unscanned 
by any curious eyes from other beds ; for I could 
see that Jessie was trembling with excitement, 
flushed with joy, almost tearful with sadness, and 
ready, on the slightest extra provocation, to lose 
the self-control which was already trembling’ in 
the balance under the pressure of highly-wrought 
and conflicting emotions. From this face of hers 
it was plain that the interview would end all 
rightly for Dilworth, so, with a few quiet words of 
welcome, I led her at once behind the screen and 
there left her. 

It was about two hours before I interrupted 
them. Then I found her sitting close to George’s 
bedside, her hand firmly clasped in his, and both 
of them looking radiantly happy, though I could 
see that poor little Jessie had been crying abun- 
dantly, as we foolish women do, alike when we are 
extremely happy or extremely sad. ‘*‘And so you 
see, ma'am,” said Dilworth with a happy flush on 
his face, that was no longer sullen but frank and 
open, ‘‘she’s taken me again and it’s all right.” 

‘‘Indeed, ma’am,” said Jessie, with a pretty 
little air between frankness and archness, ‘‘and I 
don’t know as I could have brought my pride to it 
if it had not been for his leg. One couldn’t say 
‘no’ to a poor, sick, maimed lad, as he is now.” 

**So, Jessie,” observed I, ‘‘ the lost leg brought 
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him back to you,—and the lost leg brought you 
back to him. Why, Dilworth, you'll hardly think it 
a calamity after this.” 

“T was just thinking of that, m’m, before you 
spoke,” replied he, gravely; ‘‘and as I lay here 
with my dear lass’s hand in mine once more, for- 
given by her, and—as one may say—in my right 
mind again, I was trying in a way to thank God 
for that very thing. Though a lost leg does seem 
a strange mercy to be giving thanks for. But I 
shouldn’t have had my lass here back again,—no, 
mayhap never, — nor been fit to come nigh her 
neither, if I’d ha’ gone on as [ was agoing without 
anything to pull me up. And my Jessie, m’m, 
she’s worth a leg any day.—And,” he added, 
| flushing up slightly from that reserve which most 
Englishmen feel in saying anything about their 
personal feelings, especially their religious feelings, 
‘*if you'd please, ma’am, to put the extra bit in the 
thanksgiving for me this evening when you read 
prayers, I'd be glad. You can say my name out 
full, if you please, ma’am, for I didn’t ought to be 
ashamed to own it, when the Almighty’s been so 
good to me.” 

** I will take care and remember, Dilworth,” 
promised I. 

‘** And oh, ma’am,” began Jessie, ‘‘however can I 
thank you,—can we thank you enough for nursing 
of him as you've done, sittin’ up o’ nights, and” 
—how many more of my shining virtues were going 
to be recited I do not know. I believe the grate- 
ful girl in her great gladness clothed all of us Hos- 
pital workers with attributes little short of angelic. 
But I interrupted her, for I was anxious to close the 
interview, which was getting too much for the 
invalid, and I thought they had both had quite 
enough of excited, emotional feeling. ‘‘ Nonsense,” 
was my unfeeling reply; ‘‘I have only done my 
duty by him,—and he was a good case. And now, 
Miss Jessie, you'll just be good enough to pack up 
your traps and take yourself off without any more 
last words. My patient is getting as feverish and 
excited as can be, and I shall have him awake all 
night tossing about till he makes his leg bad. You 
may come in to-morrow morning, and bring a clean 
apron and a knife and fork with you. And I’ll show 
you how to do some little nursing jobs which you 
may find useful when you’re married. I shall have 
George moved into the little inner ward, and you 
| may stop and have a bit of dinner with him if you 
like. But be off now. I’m the most savage and ill- 
tempered of head-nurses if anybody dares to dis- 
obey me.” 

Jessie and Dilworth both laughed, but she made 
haste nevertheless to put on her shawl and bonnet, 
and bade him a brief good-bye. 

The next morning saw Jessie early at the hospital, 
and with her George’s mother. A kind of awed 
grief and stern joy struggled for the mastery on the 
old woman’s face—a face so like Dilworth’s that I 
should have known her anywhere for his mother, 
and only wanting the son’s lighthearted mobility 











and brightness of feature, which, now that he had 
regained Jessie, shone out again as conspicuous 
characteristics. A square, firm-set face was the 
mother’s, which would have been hard and gloomy 
but for the lustrous, passionate, dark eyes that 
shone forth from under her thick grey eyebrows. 
The face of a woman stern by nature, made sterner 
by her long, lonely battle with poverty and grief, 
and only redeemed from absolute hardness by the 
reality and intensity of her affections, religious and 
human. 

**T have sinned,” she repeated several times, as 
she sat during that long, warm summer afternoon 
by her son’s bedside, 

**Dear mother! What do you mean?”. said 
George, soothingly, He was evidently much 
attached to his mother, although manifesting a 
certain reserve towards her. 

“I provoked you to wrath, George,” answered 
the old woman, severely ; but the severity was for 
herself now, not for him. ‘‘I made you go wrong. 
I, that was bound to train you up in the way you 
should go.” 

**You trained me up just a thought too tight, 
dear mother,” observed George, with a quaintness 
that made Jessie and myself smile. But the 
mother’s gravity was unmoved. She was bent on 
a full and thorough self-condemnation. 

**T’ve lived sixty-two years in the world,” she 
said, ‘‘and I’ve fended for my lad through a sight 
0’ trouble” —— 

** Aye, that you have, mother,” interposed George, 
with grateful emphasis. 

** And at the end of it all I’ve been his ruin. 
Near ruined his soul, and sore hurt his body. It’s 
just been through my pride and harshness that all 
this has come about.” 

‘*No, no, mother. You shan’t say that,” again 
interrupted the son, eagerly. ‘*’T'were my fault a 
deal more than yours. You've been a good mother 
to me.” 

“No, lad,” resumed the mother, inexorably, ‘‘I 
was the oldest, and the one who was ’sponsible for 
yer. If you’d had a mother after the make o’ Jessie 
here, you’d not ha’ gone wrong.—Don’t interrupt 
me, Jessie.—It’s right I should say it. The Bible 
says, ‘Honour to whom honour is due,’ George 
and I, we’ve both been wrong,—I most. George he 
was wilful, and, poor boy, he’s broke his leg and 
had to lose it. And I’ve been proud and hard, and 
so God has just taken my pride and broken it too, 
like George’s leg. He’s made me see that this slip 
of a girl here, whom I nursed before ever she could 
lisp a word, is a better woman than I, and will be 
a safer stay and support for my own boy than ever 
his hard old mother was. And so, Jessie, girl, you 
take him with his mother’s blessing, and I'll stand 
by while you learn me to be humble and meek.— 
And now, children, we'll talk o’ somethin’ else,” 
she concluded, with a certain imperative and not 
ungraceful dignity which effectually enforced the 


| brief command, and precluded all reply. It was 
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very certain that the humility was deep and true, 


though it was at present somewhat bitter. And I 
think we all regarded the old woman after that | 


| hard-wrung confession with a tenderness and a 
| reverence which nothing else would have won from 


us with such deep and lasting sincerity. 
About six months from that day they were 


| married, and not long after I paid them a visit in 


their new home. Jessie was doing famously with 
her dressmaking. The mother lived, not with them, 


| but very close at hand; as devoted to her son as 
| ever, and much softened by recent events. George 
was bidding fair to become a successful shoemaker, 


and was steady, blithe, and contented. A shade of 
solicitude mingled with his affectionate attentions 


| to his wife, as if he had it ever on his mind to try 
| and make up to her for his former conduct, and 
)} to induce her to forget the past. 
| sweet, forgiving temper seemed to find no difficulty 


As for Jessie, her 


at all in doing this. They were all united and 





happy ; Jessie not the least happy of the group, and 
she said so openly im her frank, glad way. 

“Indeed and we are happy,” responded Dilworth, 
| earnestly, ‘‘and it’s all along o’ Jessie, ma’am, " 
he added, with a grateful nod towards his wife.” 

“I think you're right, Dilworth,” said I; “] 
remember your telling me in the hospital that she 
would be worth a leg to you.” 

‘* Aye, indeed, and I weren’t a bit mistaken,” he 
replied with energy; ‘‘and if I had to choose 
between losing the other one too or losing Jess, 
I'd off with the leg to-morrow. She’s worth the 
pair of ’em, she is, and no mistake.” 

‘*Her price is far above rubies.” It was after all 
the same idea expressed in the homely phrase of an 
English working man, which the inspired King 
Lemuel bad long ago recorded in poetic, Eastern 
diction, worthy of that grand old book in whose 
histories good women play no inconsiderable part. 

F, G. WILSON, 
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Tue naturalist who has occasion to make a 


| voyage over the warmer regions of the ocean is 


continually delighted by the sight of numberless 


| forms of animals, principally of the lower inverte- 
brate classes, which either habitually swim at the 
| surface of the sea, or come thither at intervals to 


enjoy the stimulus of the atmospheric air. Many 


| of these are exceedingly curious and interesting ; 


many totally unlike any forms that occur on the 
shores of temperate countries ; many elegant in con- 


|| tour, and adorned with brilliant colours. Perhaps 


there is scarcely any that takes a stronger hold on the 


| fancy, certainly none is more familiar, than a little 


thing that he daily marks floating in the sunlit 


| waves, as the ship glides swiftly by, which the 


sailors tell him is the Portuguese man-of-war.* 


| Perhaps a dead calm has settled over the sea; and 
| the observer, as he leans over the bulwarks of the 
' ship, has opportunities of scrutinising the ocean- 


rover at leisure, as it lazily rises and falls on the 
long sluggish heavings of the glassy surface. Then 
he sees that the comparison of the stranger to a 
ship is a felicitous one, for at a little distance it 
might well be mistaken for a child’s mimic-ship, 
shining in all the gaudy painting in which it came 
out of the toy- shop; and he is ready to pity the 
forlorn urchin in tunic and knickerbockers, whose 
cherished boat has broken her moorings of thread, 
and drifted with winds and tides far, far out of 
reach of land. 





* Physalia pelagica, of which a representation is given 
in the centre of Plate XXVIII. Some naturalists make 
two or three other species, but I do not think that their 
distinctive characters can as yet be depended on. 





Not unfrequently does one of the tiny vessels 
come so close alongside that by means of the ship’s 
bucket, with a little assistance from a smart fellow 
who has jumped into the ‘‘chains” with a boat- 
hook, it is captured, and brought on deck to be 
subjected to scientific examination. A dozen 
voices are however lifted, warning you by no means 
to touch it, for well the experienced seaman knows 
its terrific powers of defence. It does not now 
appear so like a ship as when it was at a distance. 
It is an oblong bladder of tough membrane, vary- 
ing eousiderably in shape (and hence no two origi- 
nal figures agree in this respect), and also in size, 
from less than an inch in length to the size of a 
man’s hat. Once, in a voyage to Mobile, when 
rounding the Florida Reef, I was nearly a whole 
day passing through a fleet of these little Portuguese 
men-of-war, which studded the smooth sea as far as 
the eye could reach, and must have extended for 
many miles. These were of all sizes, within the 
limits I have mentioned. Generally, there is a 
conspicuous difference between the two extremities 
of the bladder; one end being rounded, while the 
other is more pointed, or is terminated by a small 
knob-like swelling, or beak-shaped excrescence, 
where there is a minute orifice. Sometimes, how- 
ever, no such excrescence is visible, and the orifice 
cannot be detected. 

The bladder is filled with air, and therefore floats 
almost wholly on the surface. Along the upper 
side, nearly from end to end, runs a ridge of thin 
membrane, which is capable of being erected at the 
will of the animal to a considerable height, fully 
equal at times to the entire width of the bladder, 
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when it represents an arched fore-and-aft sail, the 
bladder being the hull. From the bottom of the 
bladder, near the thickest extremity, where there 
is a denser portion of the membrane, depends a 
crowded mass of organs, most of which take the form 
of very slender highly contractile and moveable 
threads, which hang down into the deep to a depth 
of many feet, or even, occasionally, of several yards. 

The colours of this curious creature are very 
vivid ; the bladder, though in some parts transpa- 
rent and colourless, and in some specimens almost 
entirely so, is in general painted with the richest 
blues and purples, mingled with green and crimson 
to some less extent; these all being, not as some- 
times described, iridescent or changeable reflec- 
tions, but positive colours, independent of the inci- 
dence of light, and for the most part possessing 
great depth and fulness. The sail-like erectile 
membrane is transparent, tinted towards the edge 
with a lovely rose-pink hue, the colours arranged in 
a peculiar fringe-like manner. ~ 

When examined anatomically, the bladder is 
found to be composed of two walls of membrane, 
which are lined with cilia, and have between them 
the nutritive fluid which supplies the place of blood. 
Besides this, the double membrane is turned in, 
somewhat as the foot of a stocking is inverted, 
| when ready for putting-on; and thus there is a 
| bladder within a bladder, both having double walls. 
The inner (or pneumatocyst) is much smaller than 
the outer (or pnewmatophore), and the point where 
it is turned in is contracted to the almost imper- 
ceptible orifice that has been mentioned. The 
inner bladder sends up closed tubular folds into the 
crest, which being invested by the membraneous 
wails of the outer sac, give to the sail that appear- 
ance of vertical wrinkles which is conspicuous. 

Most formidable are the powers which reside in 
the long tentacles. Each of these is an excessively 
slender ribbon of contractible substance, connected 
at its base with a translucent bag, and carrying at 
short intervals throughout its length semi-rings of 
thread-cells (or cnide), similar to those of our sea- 
anemones, but of far more deadly virulence. Mr. 
Bennett, who for the sake of science ventured to 
test their powers, has left us a terrific account of his 
sufferings. ‘*‘On one occasion,” he says, ‘‘I tried 
the experiment of its stinging powers upon myself, 
intentionally, when, on seizing it by the bladder 
portion, it raised the long cables by muscular 
contraction of the bands situated at the base of 
the feelers, and entwining the slender appendages 
about my hand and finger, inflicted severe and pe- 
culiarly pungent pain, adhering most tenaciously at 
the same time, so as to be extremely difficult of re- 
moval, The stinging continued during the whole 
time that the minutest portion of the tentacula re- 
mained adherent to the skin. I soon found that the 
effects were not merely confined to the acute pun- 
gency inflicted, but produced a great degree of consti- 
tutional irritation: the pain extended upwards 
along the arm, increasing not only in extent but in 





severity, apparently acting along the course of the 
absorbents, and could only be compared to a severe 
rheumatic attack ; the pulse was accelerated, and a 
feverish state of the whole system was produced ; 
the muscles of the chest even were affected, the 
same distressing pain felt on taking a full respiration 
as obtains in a case of acute rheumatism. The 
secondary effects were very severe, continuing for 
nearly three-quarters of an hour; the duration of 
the pain being probably longer in consequence of 
the time and delay occasioned by removing the 
exciting and virulent tentacula from the skin, as 
they adhered to it, by the aid of the stinging 
capsules with an annoying degree of tenacity. On 
the whole being removed, the pain began gradually 
to abate ; but during the day a peculiar numbness 
was felt, accompanied also by an increased tempe- 
rature in the limb upon which the stings had been 
inflicted. For some hours afterwards the skin 
displayed white elevations, or wheals, on the parts 
stung, similar to those usually seen resulting from 
the poison of the stinging-nettle. The intensity of 
the pain depends in some degree upon the size and 
consequent power of the creature; and after it has 
been removed from the water for some time, the 
stinging property, although still continuing to act, 
is found to have perceptibly diminished. Toremove 
the irritation, at first cold water was applied, but 
this, instead of alleviating, increased the evil: an 
application of vinegar relieved the unpleasant symp- 
toms, and olive-oil has produced a similar beneficial 
effect. I have observed that this’ irritative power 
is retained for some weeks after the death of the 
animal in the vesicles of the cables ; and even linen 
cloth which had been used for wiping off the adher- 
ing tentacles, when touched, still retained the pun- 
gency, although it had lost the power of producing 
such violent constitutional irritation.” * 

Among the tentacles there are seen many depend- 
ing organs, which take somewhat the shape of a 
claret bottle, with the mouth a little expanded. 
These are highly moveable, turning and bending 
themselves in various directions. They are termed 
polypites, and are the mouths and stomachs of the 
animal, taking in and digesting food, much as the 
protrusile lips of an anemone do. Mr. Bennett 
describes the Physalia as seizing and benumbing 
small fishes by means of the tentacles, which are 
alternately contracted to half-an-inch, and then shot 
out with amazing velocity to a length of several 
feet, and which drag the helpless and entangled 
prey to the sucker-like mouths, the stomach- 
cavities of which were filled, while he looked on, 
with atoms of the flesh absorbed. 

That wonderful river that flows with a well- 
defined course through the midst of the Atlantic— 
the Gulf-stream—brings on its warm waters many 
of the denizens of the tropical seas, and wafts them 
to the shores on which its waves impinge. Hence 
it is that so many of the proper pelagic creatures 


* “Gatherings of a Naturalist,” p. 7 
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are from time to time observed on the coasts of 
Cornwall and Devon. The Portuguese man-of-war 
is among them, sometimes paying its visits in fleets, 
more commonly in single stranded hulks. Scarcely 
a season passes without one or more of these lovely 
strangers occurring in the vicinity of Torquay; and 
from one of these I took the opportunity of making 
the careful drawing with which I illustrate this 
paper.* The fishermen and similar persons who 
pick them up, always endeavour to make a harvest 
of their captures, not by the sale, but by the exhi- 
bition, of them, sometimes carrying the specimen 
from door to door, sometimes erecting a temporary 


screen in some place of resort, exaggerating the | 





rarity and value of the specimen outrageously. 
This summer I have known of three in this vicinity : 
and have heard of one at the Isle of Wight, in 
July, which forms the subject of a memoir and a 
coloured figure (of whose vraisemblance I certainly 
cannot say much in praise) by Mr. Humphreys in || 
the ‘Intellectual Observer ;” a fleet of hundreds | 
scattered over both sides of the same island in 
August, as recorded by Mr. Rogers in the ‘‘ Zoolo- || 
gist ;” and one at Tenby, in July, obtained by Mr, |! 
Hughes, and recorded in the last-named periodical, 

Mr. Hughes in his account mentioned a circum- 
stance as normal, which being unknown to me, 
excited my curiosity. His specimen was accom- 














Drawn by P. H. Gosse.] 


panied by “‘its attendant satellites, two Velelle.” 
\| To my inquiries Mr. Hughes politely gives me the 
following information: ‘‘My authority for the 
association of Velella with Physalia is Jenkins, the 
collector at Tenby, who was attending me when 
they were found. 

**The Physalia was taken by me first, and while I 
was admiring it, I noticed that Jenkins continued 
|| searching for something. Immediately afterwards 
\| he came up with the Velellz in his hand, at the 
|| same time stating they were generally found with 
the Portuguese man-of-war. As I had found the 
man very honest and truthful in his dealings with 
me (and not previously being familiar with either 
|| of the creatures), I accepted the information as 
‘| correct.” 


Plate XXVUL 





|  * I ought to say that, as usual in these stranded ex- 

amples, the tentacles and suckers were so mutilated by 
washing on the shore, that I have been compelled to aid 
my observation by the figures of Eschscholtz and 
| Huxley, on whose correctness I could depend. 





(Engraved by J. Swain. 


The Velella is a creature closely allied to the || 
Physalia, having the same essential structure, but | 
differing greatly inform and appearance. It consists | 
of a flat disk of thin cartilaginous shell, of a long 
rectangular outline, on which stands erect another | 
similar plate, somewhat triangular, extending across || 
from corner to corner. One large polypite, or mouth, || 
hangs down from the centre of the under side, and | 
short tentacles project on all sides from the edges | 
of the horizontal plate. 
very complex. The whole is inclosed in a thin layer | 
of flesh, which is tinged of a fine blue colour, some- 
times varied with purple and green. It is generally | 
about two inches long, and the erect plate rather 
less in height. As the little creature floats on the | 
waves, this plate forms a sail, and the breeze play- || 
ing upon it imparts to the whole animal, according | 
to Mr. Bennett, a rotatory motion.+ 





¥ 


+ See his “Gatherings in Australasia,’ for much 
interesting information on both these animals. 














The internal structure is || 
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Both these oceanic forms of the class Hydrozoa 
agree in being quite unprovided with any apparatus 
| for locomotion. Though their parts can be moved 
| among themselves, ,and sometimes with much 
vigour, as we have seen in the case of the tentacles 
of the Physalia, yet the whole organism would be 
absolutely confined for life to one spot were the 
elements motionless around it; it is merely pas- 
sively driven hither and thither by the winds and 
waves. But there are other members of the class, 
and even some belonging to the same order, which 
| have express organs of locomotion. A most ex- 
| quisite example is found in Stephanomia, of which 
a specimen was taken in Kingstown Harbour in 





Drawn by P. H. Gosse.] 


blossoms of our common arbutus, and crowded 
| like flowers by short footstalks on the stem. 
These swimming-bells (nectocalyces) are true organs 
of locomotion, for by their contraction they drive 
| out the water contained in their cavities, and by 
their combined impulse, all acting together, shoot 
the whole creature forward. This action I will 
explain more in detail presently. 

The long tube, or common stem, is very irritable, 
and under stimulus is coiled up in a spiral, then 
gradually relaxed and allowed to hang loosely 
down. Attached to it throughout are the polypites, 
or stomach-mouths, protected by leaf-like organs, 
which overlap them. Numerous tentacles, too, of 
exceeding length and tenuity, and throwing off 
branches, spring from the stem throughout its 
length, all the extremities of each forming tiny 
oval knobs of spiral coils, the whole capable of 
being thrown into the most beautiful and graceful 
convolutions,—now bent at right angles, and again 
thrown out in a series of light airy-looking arches. 





Plate XXIX. 





July, 1856, by Mr. Joseph Greene, and described 
and figured in the “ Proceedings of the Dublin 
University Zoological Association” for that year. 
The float (pnewmatocyst) is a small bladder, which 
is filled with air, and which has the appearance, 
when alive, of a globule of quicksilver, while the 
slight inequalities of its surface reflect the light in 
such a manner that it often looks as if a fine net- 
work of crimson veins ramified over its surface. 
From the end of this oval bladder, a long fleshy 
tube hangs down in the water to the distance of six 
or seven inches, the upper part of which is sur- 
rounded by a number—seven to ten—of little clear 
transparent bells, looking very much like the 
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The nectocalyx, or swimming-bell, is, however, 
seen in a much more developed condition in the 
delicate forms which swarm in our harbours and 
about our rocky coasts in summer and early 
autumn, and are known by the name of Naked- 
eyed Meduse. A common and very characteristic 
example of this order is the Tongued Sarsia,* in 
which a single swimming-bell forms the greatest 
portion of the whole creature. It is a tall dome of 
crystalline colourless flesh, thick at the summit and 
thinning off at the edges; about half-an-inch in 
height. From the interior of this dome hangs the 
single polypite, exactly as the clapper hangs from 
the top of a bell. It is long and cylindrical, 
abruptly attenuated at the upper part into a sort of 
foot-stalk, and at the extremity enlarging into four 
fleshy very protrusile lips, capable of seizing and 
sucking-in an object much larger than the diameter 





* Sarsia tubulosa. A group is represented, of the size 
of life, in the lower right-hand corner of Plate XXVIII. 
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of the whole polypite. I have seen a Sarsia, in 
confinement in a tank, lay hold of and swallow a 
newly hatched fish, notwithstanding the activity of 
the latter. For hours afterwards the little green- 
eyed fry was visible, the engulfment being a very 
slow process; the Medusa, however, never let go 
its hold; and gradually the tiny fish was sucked 
into the interior, and passed up the cavity of the 
polypite, becoming more and more cloudy and 
indistinct as digestion in the stomach gradually 
dissolved its tissues. 

These little creatures are endowed with very 
effective powers of locomotion. In the unbounded 
freedom of their native sea, and in the limited 
dimensions of a glass vase, they are alike sprightly. 
By rapid pumplike contractions of their nectocalyzx, 
they dart through the water, and shoot round 
and round, almost with the force and swiftness of 
a swimming fish. The summit of the bell always 
goes foremost, whether the direction of the move- 
ment be vertical, horizontal, or, as is most com- 
monly the case, oblique; and the tentacles and the 
long white polypite drag behind in trailing lines. 
Now and anon, the shooting is suddenly suspended, 
the bell hangs over and remains awhile motion- 
less, the tentacles are allowed to depend like 
spiders’ webs, or are suddenly drawn up into 
shrivelled puckers, become mutually entangled and 
intertwisted, then slowly free themselves and hang 
down again. Sometimes the motionless bell itself 
sinks very gradually, and the tentacle-threads take 
the most elegant curves and arches in their descent. 

The manner in which the strong pulsating move- 
ments of the Meduse are performed, depends on 
the position and action of certain bands of muscular 
tissue. Four of these radiate from the céntre of 
the dome to the margin. This course is not a 
straight, but a curved one. When, therefore, these 
bands are simultaneously and forcibly contracted 
jn length, they are drawn from a curved into a 
straight line, and the cavity which was bell-shaped 
beomes more conical, and its capacity is con- 
siderably diminished ; a portion of the water which 
it before held is therefore driven out at the mouth, 
and by its re-action forces the animal forward with a 
jerk in the opposite direction. Besides these radiat- 
ing muscles there are circular bands which pass 
round the margin and the interior walls of the dome. 
These, by their contraction, diminish the volume of 
the cavity, and aid the action described above. 

The tiny Sarsia has but four tentacles, which 
spring from as many equidistant points on the 
margin of the bell. But in the genus quorea, 
of the same family, these organs are far more 
numerous, two species which I first discovered at 
Ilfracombe having, the one thirty-six, the other 
about two hundred tentacles. The former of these, 
which I have honoured with the name of the late 
Edward Forbes,* differs much in general appearance 





* Ziquorea Forbesiana. This fine species forms the 
subject of Plate XXIX, 





from the little Sarsia, being a cake-shaped segment 
of a globe, about three or four inches in diameter, 
and aninch and a-half in thickness. The roof of the 
interior is low and nearly fiat, or indeed dropping 
slightly in the centre. 

The polypite is peculiar, and would scarcely be 
recognised as of the same nature with the lively 
bottle-shaped organs of the Portuguese man-of-war, 
or the long nimble tongue of the Sarsia. It forms 
a very wide circle on the flat roof of the bell, 
whence the four large triangular lips descend, 
which are cut into a minutely divided fringe of 
filaments, that wave loosely in the water. There 
are about seventy slender vessels which radiate 
from the polypite circle along the roof to the 
margin, where they join the circular marginal 
vessel. I have said that the tentacles are about 
thirty-six in all ; that is, about half as many as the 
radiating vessels, though the relation of number is 
not exact. They hang down in the usual form, to 
the unassisted eye appearing as excessively slender 
whitish or flesh-coloured threads, capable of great 
elongation or of contraction into ovate spiral masses, 
hardly perceptible. But by the aid of the micro- 
scope we discern that each tentacle consists of a 
lengthened fleshy ti.be, on which are set, at pretty 
regular intervals, thickened semi-rings, or knobs, 
very much like the knobs on the horns of an 
antelope in appearance. They do not quite encircle 
the tentacle, and thus one side for the entire length 
is smooth and straight. These thickened swellings 
are collections of thread-capsules (cnide), which are 
packed as close as they can lie in them, and give to 
the tentacle that power of adhering by a touch to 
any animal whose tissues are penetrable, and of 
benumbing and destroying its vitality in the 
manner which I have already, on more than one 
occasion, alluded to. 

I have not yet described the colours of this 
iquorea ; they are, however, exceedingly lovely 
and beautiful. The crystalline translucency of 
most of these Meduse, when they are colourless, 
and of the colourless parts of such as have bright 
hues, is exquisite in its glass-like purity ; in this 
example the whole of the peripheral portion of the 
dome is of this hyaline character; but the lower 
part, which lies just above the flattened roof, is of 
a lively azure blue, seen to great perfection when 
the animal is relieved by a dark background ; the 
colour is gradually lost at about a quarter of an 
inch from its bottom. Then the radiating vessels | 
are of a bright rose-colour, drawn in lines along the 
colourless surface of the roof; the marginal vessel | 
is of the same hues, as are also the four triangular | 
lips of the polypite, with their ciliary fringes. | 
These, as they depend, often extending below the | 
level of the margin, waved about in various | 
directions by the motion of the sea, or by the ani- | 
mal’s own movements, add greatly to its elegance. 

That strange and at times magnificent and im- |, 
posing phenomenon, the luminosity of the sea, is cer- 
tainly due in part to some of the Meduse. Members 
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of perhaps all the classes of marine invertebrate | 


animals are at one time or other engaged in the 
illumination, and no doubt the most widespread 


The most interesting circumstances in the history 


_of this large Jelly-fish are the wonderfully varie: 


production of spontaneous light, and the most effec- | 


tive, is due to creatures which are individually unre- 
cognisable by the eye. When the ship ploughing 
through the tropical sea turns luminous furrows on 
each side of her prow, and leaves a long wake of 
curdling light astern, or when the steamer dashes 
the water of our own estuaries into cascades of fire 
and showers of coruscating sparks, it is doubtless 
to the microscopic Jnfusoria, Annelida, and Ento- 
mostraca, that we are mainly indebted for the 
charming spectacle. Still, many of the Medusz are 
conspicuously luminous under certain conditions, 
generally displaying the phenomenon at the moment 
of irritation ; the light being evolved, not apparently 
by any proper organs, but either by the whole of the 
marginal ring, or by the (often coloured) swellings 
that are seated at the base of the tentacles. 

The following appearances proved the luminosity 
of this beautiful Zquorea, on being subjected to ex- 
periments: in the dark. When I tapped the glass 
jar in which two specimens were floating at the sur- 
face, with my finger nail, instantly each became 
brilliantly visible as a narrow ring of light, the 
whole marginal canal becoming luminous. On my 
touching them with the end of a stick, the light be- 
came more vivid, and round spots appeared here 
and there in the ring, of intense lustre and of a 
greenish-blue tint. These were, I doubt not, the 
tentacle-bulbs, and any one of them would be ex- 
cited to this intensityby my touching that part of the 
margin with the stick, The luminosity of the ring 
was not so evanescent as in some species, lasting 
several seconds, and continuing to be renewed as 
often as I molested the animal. The two circles of 
light, two inches or more in diameter, were very 
beautiful as they moved freely in the water, sinking 
or rising according as they were touched, now seen 
in full rotundity, now shrinking to an oval, or toa 
line, as either turned sidewise to the eye; and re- 
minded me of the corone of glory, in the pictures of 
the Italian school, round the heads of saints. 

Most of the larger Medusz of our coasts belong to 
another order, including those which have covered 
eyes, and some other peculiarities chiefly connected 
with reproduction. The Lwucernarie, which we 
have already noticed, formerly associated with the 
Anemones, are now united with this order. A very 
familiar example we may see in our harbours and 
tidal rivers in summer, the common Crimson-ringed 
Jelly-fish.* It is a hemisphere of colourless jelly, 
some six or eight inches in diameter, which is 
usually well marked by four imperfect rings of 
purplish-crimson—the reproductive organs— seen 
through the transparent flesh. The radiating ves- 
sels are often tinged with the same colour. 





* Aurelia aurita, represented (about one-fourth of 
the natural size) in Plate XXX. On the extreme right 
and left are seen the young, in the stages of Hydra, 
| Strobila, and Ephydra. 





phases through which it passes in the earlier 
stages of its existence. Along the margins of the 
lengthened flaps of the polypite there are found 
remarkable pouches, within which the ova are 
placed, and whence they are hatched in the form 
of soft flat animalcules, capable of swimming by 
means of cilia. This has been called a planula. 
After swimming awhile, it alters its form to that 
of a pear, and presently adheres by its slender end 
to a sea-weed or rock under water, hanging down- 
ward, A depression now appears in the larger end, 
which deepens, and forms a mouth and stomach ; 
and the little plantle has assumed a polype-form. 
Four tiny warts now spring from the margin of the 
mouth, which lengthen into tentacles; four more 
then shoot in the interspaces: these eight increase 
to sixteen, to thirty-two, all at the same time 
acquiring great length. In this stage, in which it is 
very common in our aquaria, it has been supposed 
a new animal, and has been named Hydra tuba. 
The space between the margin and the mouth has 
widened into an ‘‘umbrella,” and the mouth has 
protruded into a polypite. The whole is of a 
translucent white hue, and the body, without the 
tentacles, is ordinarily about one-sixth of an inch 
high. 

This stage sometimes lasts for years without fur- 
ther change, except that creeping root-threads shoot 
from the attached base, which send up at intervals 
buds that grow into Hydre; and buds break out 
from different parts of the body itself, which like- 
wise develop themselves, the form in both cases 
being exactly similar to that of the present Hydra 
tuba. Thus we frequently find numerous colonies 
of these tiny creatures crowded together. 

At length a change takes place. The body 
enlarges both in length and thickness, and begins 
to show traces of rings or segments, as if it had 
been tied tightly round with threads at regular | 
intervals. In this stage it was described under the 
name of Scyphistoma. These cuts deepen, and the 
segments thus marked off become hollow, and so 
they resemble a pile of tiny saucers set one within 
another, each of which is now divided %t its rim 
into eight teeth. In this stage it has been once 
more named, as if an independent animal, Strobila. 

All this time the tentacles have been set around 
the terminal margin, but now these are absorbed, 
and a new set rapidly spring from the basal seg- 
ment. The saucers become very loosely attached ; 
at length the end one breaks away and swims 
through the sea, as a true Medusa, though no more 
than a sixth of an inch wide, pumping as it goes in 
proper parental wise. Others quickly follow, and | 
thus a colony of tiny swimming Jelly-fishes are 
shooting hither and thither in the liveliest manner. 

As the closer and more severe scrutiny of anato- | 
mical structure has induced modern zoologists to 
separate the Lucernaria from its formerly assigned 
alliance with the Sea-anemones, and to associate it | 
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with the Medusz, it is interesting to remark that 
the scales of justice have been maintained in equi- 
poise by the like shifting. of a member from the 
Medusz to the Anemones. The latter animal is 
one familiar to most haunters of the shore, and 
invariably admired as one of the most charming of 
the many lovely forms that throng the summer seas ; 
it is the sweet little Bertie, or Cydippe.* Indeed, at 
| first sight you would be little disposed to admit the 
propriety of the transfer in this case, for certainly 
the active glittering globule of pure crystal appears 
to possess much more resemblance to one of the 
smaller Medusz,—the Sarsia, for instance,—than to 
a daisy or a beadlet. But naturalists look beneath 


Drawn by P. H. Gosse.] 
eight narrew bands situated on the surface, which 
do not, however, reach either pole. Along the 
course of each of these meridional bands are fixed, 
at close intervals, minute square moveable plates, 
whose outer edges are set with strong cilia, like 
the teeth of a comb. These are the locomotive 
organs, and most effective they are. They are used 
like the paddles of a steamer, the little animal 
beating the water with them in rapid and regular 
succession, their minute subdivision causing the 
rays of light, especially when in the sun, to play 
along these bands with the most brilliant prismatic 
colours; while their vigorous strokes cause the 
globe to shoot hither and thither through the water 
with remarkable power. 

Within the clear substance of the Cydippe, on 
each side of the stomach, there is excavated a 
capacious cavity, which communicates by a canal 





* Cydippe pileus, seen, of the size of life, near the 
upper left-hand corner of Plate XXX. 





Plate XXX. 





the surface: and they find that, with important 
peculiarities, the internal economy of the Cydippe, 
and specially its digestive apparatus, is modelled 
rather on the type of the latter than of the former. 
It is a globe of pure colourless jelly, about as big 
as a small marble, often having a little wart-like 
swelling at one of its poles, where the mouth is | 
placed. At the other end there are minute orifices ; 
and between the two passes the stomach, of a form | 
which is flat, or wider in one diameter than in the 
other. 

If the stomach be considered as the axis of the 
globe, and the two extremities as its poles, the 
meridians of longitude are well represented by | 
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with the surface, near the equator. Within each 
cavity is fixed a tentacle of great length and slen- 
derness, which the animal can at pleasure shoot 
out of the orifice, and allow to trail through the 
water, shortening, lengthening, twisting, or coiling 
it at will, or on the other hand quickly contract it 
into a tiny ball, and withdraw it wholly within 
the proper cavity. A peculiarity which imparts 
an inexpressible charm to this apparatus is that, 
throughout the length of this attenuate white 
thread, short threadlets are given off at regular 
intervals, which can be coiled or straightened, 
lengthened or shortened, individually. They pro- 
ceed only from one side of the thread-like tentacle, 
though, from the slight twisting of the axis, they 
seem now to project on one side, now on another. 

No verbal description can sufficiently treat of the 
grace and beauty of the entire apparatus. Fortu- 
nately, this little beauty is so common in summer 
and autumn on all our coasts, that few who use the 
surface net can possibly miss its capture, 
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By MRS. HENRY WOOD, Author of “ East Lynne.” 
PART XL 


1,—A NEW HOME. 
Ir was an exquisite scene; one of the very pret- 
tiest in Normandie. The old town with its aged 
and irregular buildings rising one over the other 


_ like hanging gardens ; the large expanse of water, 


clear as a sheet of glass, bright with the early sun, 
stretching out underneath as far as the eye could 
see; the hills on the right, with their clustering 
trees and their winding road, leading to the nestling 


| houses in theyvillage of St. Sauveur; Harfleur 


opposite, standing as a hackground to the plain of 
crystal, with its old castle (or what looks like one) 


| conspicuous, and its gentle mounts green and pic- 
turesque ; Havre lying next it almost side by side, 
| with its immensity of buildings and its long har- 
| bour ;—these were what may be called the promi. 
| nent parts of the canvas, but were you looking at 


it, you might find the minuter points of the filling-in 
even more interesting. The whole made a magnifi- 
cent tableau, which, once seen, must rest upon the 
charmed mind for ever. 

The Hétel du Cheval Blanc, situated at one end of 
the town, was perhaps the best spot in all Honfleur 
for admiring this panorama—unless, indeed, you 
mounted the heights above. Standing in one of 
the end rooms of this hotel on the second floor, 


|| whose windows commanded two sides of view, the 


town and the water, was a gentleman whom you 
have met before. You could not have mistaken it 
for anything but a French room, with its bare floor, 
its tasty curtains, and its white-covered chairs. The 
tables had marble tops, hard and ugly, but the piano 
opposite to the fire-place was of tolerable tone. 

It was the best of the two sitting-rooms in the 
hotel: better than the one on the first floor under- 
neath, because these windows were low and cheerful, 
and those were high and grim. This room and a 
chamber into which it opened (whose intervening 
door could never be got to shut, and if shut couldn’t 
be got to open) looked right over to Harfleur. For the 
matter of that, the room opened into two chambers, 
but the one was closed up just now, and we have 
nothing to do with it. Like most French rooms, it 
seemed made up of doors and windows. 

The gentleman standing at the window was Mark 
Cray. Resident at Honfleur more than a month 
now, this was the first time he had been called in 
to see a patient. A traveller had been taken ill at 
the Cheval Blanc in the middle of the night, had 
asked if there was an English doctor in the place, 
and Mark was summoned. 

It was rather a serious case, and Mark had not 
left him yet. The door between the rooms was 
open, but Mark kept as still as a mouse; for the 
patient, he hoped, was dropping into a dose, Mark 
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had occupation enough, looking out on the busy 
scene. It was high tide, and the harbour, close on 
which the hotel was built, was alive with bustle. 
Fishing boats were making ready to go out ; fishing 
boats were tiding in, bearing their night’s haul. 
The short pier underneath had quite a crowd on it 
for that early hour; women with shrill tongues, 
men with gruff ones, who were waiting to tow in a 
merchant vessel drawing near, idlers only looking 
on,—their babel of voices came right up to Mark, 
and had he been rather more familiar with the 
Norman tongue, he might have known what all the 
gabbling was about. A quiet wedding party, three 
men and three women, were taking a walk on the 
pier, two and two, after the performance of the 
early ceremony ; or perhaps it had been performed 
the previous day, and this one was the continuance 
of the holiday,—one never kuows ; the gala caps on 
the women’s heads—such caps as we may see in 
pictures—flapped out their extraordinary wings: a 
sober, middle-aged, well conducted wedding party 
of humble life. They probably came, Mark thought, 
from some few miles inland, where the water and 
the boats were not every-day objects, as at Hon- 
fleur, for their interest in these seemed intense. 
Every minute there was something new, as is 
sure to be the case with a full tide at early morn- 
ing: now, an entanglement of boats at the entrance 
of the harbour ; now, the snapping of a cord and 
deafening noise in consequence; and now a flat 
barge, heavily laden, went rounding off to the Seine, 
to toil up between its green banks as far as Rouen. 

Suddenly, a noise as of the waters being cut 
through arose, and Mark, who was watching the 
toiling barge and wondering what she was, laden 
with, turned his head to the left. The steamer 
plying from Havre was coming in—had almost 
reached the port. She had made a fine passage 
that morning: not twenty-five minutes yet had 
passed, since she steamed outof Havre. The coming 
in, and the going out again of these steamers, twice 
each way inthe summer days, is the great event in 
Honfleur life. 

In she came to the harbour, swiftly and steadily, 
rounded the point under the hotel windows, and 
moored herself in her place, opposite the hotel 
entrance. Mark Cray changed his window now. 

Quitting the one at which he had been standing, 
he quietly opened the one which faced the town and 
inner harbour, and leaned out to watch the disem- 
barking of the steamer’s live freight. 

“IT wonder how many of them will be coming 
into the hotel to breakfast?” he murmured, ‘‘I 
wish——” 

What he was about to wish was never known. 
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A voice from the inner room interrupted him. | 
And it was not by any means a feeble voice, but | 
rather a loud one. 

‘“*Mr, Cray!” 

Mark hastened in. To his surprise he saw his | 
patient, whom he had left in hope of sleep, out | 
of bed and dressing himself. Mark, as medical 
attendant, made a strong remonstrance. 

‘I feel a great deal better,” was the answer. | 
“*T can’t lie any longer. Is not that the boat | 
come in?” | 

‘*Yes,” said Mark. ‘* But——” 

“Well, I told you I must go back by her to | 
Havre if I possibly could. Necessity has no choice.” 

Mark ceuld only look his amazement. The boat 
would go out again almost directly, and the patient 
stood little chance of having time for breakfast. 
** You cannot go by this-boat,” he said. ‘‘ There'll 
be another later in the day.” 

**T can’t wait for that. 
Havre by an early train.” 

“*But—I—I don’t know that I’ can pronounce 
you out of danger,” remonstrated Mark, hardly 
able yet to realise the fact that a gentleman, 
thought to be dying in the night, was dressing 
himself to-go off by a steamer in the morning. 

“‘T know these attacks of mine are bad—dan- 
gerous, I suppose, while they last; but, once over, 
I am well, except for weakness. And the long and 
the short of it is, I must go to Havre by the return 
boat.” 

Mark Cray saw that farther objection’ would be 
useless. ‘The chamber-man (I can’t help it if you 
object to the appellation; the hotel had no women 
servants) came in with warm water, and the tra- 
veller ordered’ a cup of coffee to be ready by the 
time he got down. Mark went back to the sitting- 
room. He would stay and see him on board. 

The steamer’s first bell had rung when the tra- 
veller came forth. Mark caught up his hat and 
gloves. ‘*I hardly know what I am indebted to 
you,” said the stranger, placing a thin piece of 
paper in his hand. ‘‘ Perhaps that will cover it.” 

It was a hundred-franc note. Mark would have 
given it back, badly though he wanted money. It 
was too much ; altogether too much, he exclaimed. 

‘*No,” said the stranger. ‘‘I don’t know what 
I should have done without you; and you have 
stayed with me the night. That’s: being attentive. 
I was taken ill once before in the night. at’ an hotel 
in France, where there happened to be an English 
doctor in the town, and they got him to me. But 
he was gone again in an hour, and in fact seemed 
to resent having been disturbed at all. DP didn’t 
pay him more than I was obliged.” 

“Ah, he had plenty of practice, perhaps,” cried! 
Mark; rather too impulsively. ‘‘ But indeed this is 
paying me a great deal too much. I don’t like to 
take it.” 

* Indeed it is not, and I hope you will accept my 
thanks with it,” was the conclusive answer. 


I must be away from 





Mark Cray saw the traveller om board the boat, 


watched it move off, turn, and go steaming down 
the port. And then he made the best of his way 
home, the hundred-franc note in his pocket seeming 
to be a very fairy of good fortune. 

They had come to Honfleur the latter end of 
April; this was the beginning of June; and poor 
Mark had not found a single patient yet. Mr. 
Barker was there to receive them. How Barker 
contrived to live, or whence his funds came, Mark 
did not know, but he always seemed flourishing. 
There are some men who always do seem flourish- 
ing, whatever may be their ups:and downs. Barker 
was in Paris now, apparently in high feather, his 
letters to Mark boasting that he was getting into 
‘something good.” 

Mark ran all the way home; his lodgings were 
not far, near the ascent of the Mont Joli. Could 
seenery have supplied the,splace of meat and drink, 
then Mark Cray and his wife might have lived as 
epicures, for nothing could well be more grandly 
beautiful than the prospect seen from their 
windows. But, alas! something besides the eyes 
requires to be ministered to in this world of wants. 

It was a small house with a garden before the 
door, and was tenanted by a widow lady and her 
servant. Mark and his wife occupied a small 
sitting-room in it and a bed-chamber above ; open- 
ing from the sitting-room was a: little place about 
four foot square, which served for kitchen, and was 
let to them with the rooms. They waited on them- 
selves: it is rare indeed that attendance is: fur- 
nished with lodgings in France. But madame’s 
servant was complaisant, and lighted their fire and 
did many other little things. 

Caroline was in the bed-room, dressing, when 
Mark returned ;—dressing in that listless, spiritless 
manner which argues badly for the hope and heart. 
It was a pity their expectations in regard to 
Honfleur had been so inordinately raised, for the 
disappointment was. keen, and Caroline perhaps 
had not strength to do battle with it. She had 
pietured' Honfleur (taking the impression from 
Barker’s. letters and Mark’s sanguine assumptions) 
as a very haven of refuge ; a panacea for their past 
woes, a place where the English patients, if not 
quite-as plentiful as blackberries, would at least be 
sufficient to furnish them with sufficient funds: to 
live in comfort. But: it had altogether proved a 
fallacy. The English patients held aloof. In fact, 
there were no English patients, so far as they could 
make out. Nobody got ill; or, if they did’ get ill, 
they did not come to Mark Cray to be cured. 
Tribulation in the shape of petty embarrassment 
was coming upon them, and Caroline began to hate 
the place. She was weary, sick, sad; half dead 
with disappointment and ennui. 

Unfortunately, there was becoming a reason to 
suspect that something was radically wrong with 
Caroline. Not that she thought it yet; still less 
Mark. Dr. Davenal had surmised that her con- 
stitution was unsound. 

During’ the time of their sojourn at Chelsea, 
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| where Mr. Dick Davenal came so suddenly upon 
| them, and Mark was accustomed to go out to 
| take the air adorned with blue spectacles and a 
moustache, Caroline, in undressing herself one 
night, found—or fancied that she found—a small 





nothing whatever about it, it was so very small ; 
in fact, it slipped from her memory. Sometime 
afterwards, however, she accidentally touched her 


of course sufficient to assure her that it was not 


and said nothing. But the lump did not go away ; 
it seemed like a little kernel that could be moved 
about with the finger; and iv the week following 
their arrival at Honfleur she first spoke of it to 


that is, he did not think there was any cause to 
|| pay attention to it; it might proceed from cold, he 

said, or perhaps she had given herself a knock ; he 
| supposed it would go away again. But the lump 
| did not go away, and Caroline had been complaining 
of it lately. 

On this past night—or rather morning—when 
Mark was at the hotel with the patient to whom 
le was called, Caroline had been recreating her 
imagination with speculations upon what the lump 


this caused her to be more sensitive to the lump 


really beginning to make itself more troublesome, 
certain it was that her fears in regard to it were at 
length aroused, and she waited impatiently for the 
return of her husband. 

‘Mark, this lump gets larger and larger. I am 
certain of it.” 

It was her greeting to Mark when he entered. and 
came up to the chamber. She turned her spiritless 
eyes upon him, and Mark might have noted the sad 
listlessness of the tone, but that it had become 
habitual. He made no reply. He was beginning 

himself to think that the lump got larger. 

‘*And it pains me now,—a sort of dull aching. 
| I wonder if it’s coming to anything. Just feel it, 
; Mark.” 

Mark Cray drew her light cotton dressing-gown 
tight across the place, and passed his fingers gently 
over and over it. He was not so utter a tyro in his 
profession as to be ignorant that the lump might 
mean mischief. Caroline, with most rapid quick- 
ness of apprehension, noted and did not like his 
silence, 

‘*Mark! what is it? What’s going to be the 
mattr with me?” 

‘*Nothing, I hope,” replied Mark, speaking readily 
enough now. ‘‘It will go away, I daresay. Per- 
haps you have been fidgeting with it this morning.” 

“No, I have not done that. And if the lump 
meant to go away, why should it get larger? It 
does get larger, Mark. It seems to me that it has 
nearly doubled its size in the last week.” 

“T think it is a little larger,” acknowledged 
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lump in her side, below the ribs. She thought | 


side and felt the same lump there again. This was | 


Mark. Mark did not pay much attention to it; 


was, and what it was likely to come to. Whether | 


than she had been before, or whether the lump was | 
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Mark, feeling perhaps that he could not, get out of 
the confession, ‘‘ How long has it pained you?” 

**T can’t remember. The pain came on so 
| imperceptibly that I hardly know when it first 
| began. What is the lump, Mark ?” 

“*T can’t tell.” 

“You can’t tell?” 

**T can’t tell yet. Sometimes lumps appear and 
go away again, and never come to anything,” 

‘** And if they do come to anything, what is it 
that they come to?” 





fancy, but still she attached no importance to it,| ‘‘Oh, sometimes one thing and sometimes 


| another,” answered Mark lightly. 
**Can’t you tell me what. the things are?” she 
rejoined, in a peevish anxious tone. 

‘* Well—boils for one thing, and tumours.” 

‘*‘And what becomes of the tumours?” she 
, quickly rejoined, catching at the word. 
|  ** They have to be taken out.” 
| Ts it very painful?” 

‘*Law, no. The pain’s a mere nothing.” 

‘** And cancers? How do they come?” proceeded 
Caroline after a pause. ‘‘ With a little lump at 
first, like this ?” 

“Cancers don’t come there. You need not fear 
that it’s a cancer. Carine, my dear, you must be 
nervous this morning.” 

She passed by tle. remark, hardly hearing it. 
‘* But Mark—you say you can’t tell yet what it is.” 

‘Neither can I. But I can tell what it is not, 
| Pll get you a little ointment to rub on it, and I 
make no doubt it will go away.” 

Caroline was doing her hair at the moment. She 
had the brush in one hand, the hair in the other ; 
and she paused just as she was, looking fixedly at 
her husband. 

‘* Mark, if you don’t know what it is, perhaps 
somebody else woald know. I wish you'd let me 
show it to a doctor.” 

Mark laughed. He really believed she must be 
getting nervous about it, and perhaps deemed it 
would be the best plan to treat it lightly. ‘“‘A 
French doctor? Why, Carine, they are not worth 
a rush.” 

‘*T have heard Uncle Richard say the contrary,” 
she persisted, ‘‘ That the French, as surgeons, are 
clever men.” 

‘*He meant with the knife, I suppose. Well, 
Caroline, you can let a Frenchman see the lump if 
it will afford you any satisfaction. “You don’t ask 
me what has kept me out all these hours!” re- 
joined Mark, by way of changing the topic. ‘I 
have had a patient at last.” 

“Yes, I supposed that. He was very ill, perhaps, 
and you had to remain with him.” 

She spoke in the wearied, inert tone that seems 
to betray an entire absence of interest. When the 
spirit has been borne down with long-continued 
disappointment this weariness becomes a sort of 
disease. It was very prejudicial now, in a physical 
point of view, to Caroline Cray. 

Mark took out the note. ‘‘See how well he paid 
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| me!” he cried, holding it to her. ‘I wish such 
| patients would come to the Cheval Blanc every 
| day!” 

The sight aroused her from her apathy. ‘A 
| hundred-franc note!” she exclaimed with dilating 
| eyes. ‘*Oh Mark! it is quite a God-send. I shall 
| believe next in Sara Davenal’s maxim :* that help 
is sure to turn up in the time of need.” 

In the time of need! It was a time that had 
certainly come for them. The surplus of Oswald 

Cray’s twenty pounds, remaining after the expenses 
| of removal were paid, had come to an end, and 
neither Mark nor his wife had seen their way clear 
| to go on for another week. It was in truth a God- 
send ; more strictly so than Caroline, in her light- 
ness, deemed. 

But the money, welcome as it was, did not take 
| the paramount place in her mind to-day that it 
| might else have done. Zhat was occupied by the 
lump. Caroline’s fears in regard to it could not be 
allayed, and she insisted upon being taken to a 
doctor for his opinion without any delay. Mark 
made inquiries, and found a Monsieur Le Bleu was 
| considered to be a clever man. He proposed to ask 
| him to call, but Caroline preferred to go to him, 
| her reason being a somewhat whimsical one, as ex- 
pressed to Mark: ‘‘ If he has to come to me I shall 
think I am really ill.” Accordingly they went 
| that same afternoon, and the interview, what with 
| Mark Cray’s French and the doctor’s English, was 
| productive of some temporary difficulty. 

They started after their early dinner. M. Le 
Bleu lived not very far from them, but in the heart 
of the town, and Mark began by calling him Mr. 
Blue, sans cérémonie. Mark had learned French at 
school, and therefore considered himself a French 
scholar. On the door was a brass plate—‘‘ M. Le 
Bleu, Médecin” ; and a young woman in a red petti- 
coat, grey stockings, and sabots, came to the door 
in answer to the ring. 

“Is Mr. Blue at home?” demanded Mark. 
‘* Mossier Blue, chez elle ?” continued he, trying to 
be more explanatory, in answer to the girl’s puzzled 
stare. 

‘Oh Mark,” whispered Caroline, her cheeks 
| flaming at this specimen of French. ‘‘ Monsieur Le 


| Bleu, est-il chez lui?” she hastily said, turning to | 


the servant. 

Monsieur Le Bleu was ‘‘chez lui,” the girl said 
to them, and they were admitted. A little middle- 
aged gentleman in spectacles, with no beard or 
whiskers or moustache, or avy other hair to speak 
of, for that on his head was as closely cut as it 
could be, short of being shaved, came forward. He 
| asked what he could have the honour of doing for 
| them. 

“Speak English, Messeu?” began Mark. ‘Parle 
| Anglishe ?” 

‘*Yas, sare,” was the amiable response, as the 
doctor handed Caroline a seat. ‘‘I spack the 
Anglishe, moi.” 

‘Oh then we shall get on,” cried Mark. 





‘Madame here, my femme, it’s for her. I don’t 
That’s my 


think it’s much, but she would come. 
name”—handing in bis card. 

The Frenchman was a little puzzled by so much 
English all at once, and relieved himself by looking | 
at the card. 

**Ah, c’est ca, Meestare Cr—Cr—Craw,” pro- 
nounced the doctor, arriving with satisfaction at 
the name after some stammering. ‘‘ And Madame |; 
what has she ?” 

‘*Malade,” briefly responded Mark. “Elle a 
une—une—lump—come in the—the (what’s French 
for side, I wonder?) in the cote. Ici, Messeu,” | 
touching himself; ‘‘ mais il est trés petite encore ; | 
no larger than a—a—petite pois.” 

Clearly the gentleman did not understand. Mark 
had drawn him aside, so that they were speaking 
apart from Caroline. 

** A-telle d’enfants, Madame ?” 

**Oh, oui, oui,” responded Mark, at a venture, not 
catching a syllable of the question, the Frenchman 
seemed to speak so rapidly, 

‘Et combien? I ask, sare, how many; and the 
age of them; the age?” 

‘“*Three-and-twenty. Vingt-trois.” 

** Vingt-trois !”” echoed the doctor, pushing up | 
his glasses. ‘‘ Mais, ce n’est pas possible. I say it 
not possible, sare, that Madame have twenty-three | 
children.” 

**Children!” shouted Mark, ‘‘I thought you 
said age. She has not any children; pas d’enfants, | 
Messeu. She found of it before we quitted England | 
—avant nous partons d’Angleterre.” 

Monsieur Le Bleu tried hard to understand. 
‘Where you say it is, sare, the mal? Est-ce que 
c'est une blessure ?” 

‘* It’s here,” said Mark, touching him now. “It 
came of itself—venait tout seule, grande at first 
comme the téte of an épingle, not much more; 4 
présent larger than a big pea—a petite pois.” 

The doctor’s ear was strained, and a faint light 
broke upon it. He had enjoyed the pleasure of 
conversing with English patients before : in fact it 
was mostly from them that he was enabled to shine 
in the language. 

‘* Ah, je vois. Pardon, sare, it not a blessure, it 
a—a—clou ? a bouton? I ask, sare, is it a 
button?” 

‘*It’s a lump,” returned Mark, staring very much. 
‘*A sort of a kernel, you know. Comprends, 
Messeu?” he questioned, in no hurry, perhaps, to 
make any worse suggestion. 

The doctor gravely nodded : not caring to confess 
his ignorance. ‘‘ When did he arrive, sare?” 

‘* When did who arrive ?” 

‘© Him—the mal, sare.” 

**Oh, the lump. Several weeks back—quelques 
semaines, Messeu. Pas beaucoup de trouble avec 
de pain ! mais trouve nervous this morning, and— 
and—thought she’d like a doctor’s opinion,” con- 
cluded Mark, his French completely breaking down. 

‘*Bon,” said the surgeon, wishing Mark did not 
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talk English quite so fast. ‘‘ Madame has not con- 
sultayed a docteur donc, encore?” 

“Only me,” replied Mark. ‘I’m a doctor 
myself—docteur moi-méme, Messeu.” 

** Ah, Monsieur est médecin lui-méme,” cried the 
doctor, making a succession of bows in his politeness. 
“That will facilitate our understandings, sare. 
Has Madame the good—the bonne santé de l’ordi- 
naire?” he continued, coming to a breakdown 
himself. 

‘*Santé de l’ordinaire !—I wonder what that is?” 
debated Mark within himself. ‘‘ Vin ordinaire 
means thin claret, I know. I no comprendre 
Messeu,” he confessed aloud. ‘‘My femme eats 
and drinks everything.” 

‘*Is Madame—je ne trouve pas le mot, moi—is 
she saine, I would ask?” 

“San!” repeated the puzzled Mark. ‘‘ Why, 
you never mean sane, surely!” he exclaimed, in 
astonishment. ‘‘She’s as sane as youorl. What 
on earth put that in your head, Messeu! she 
doesn’t look mad, I hope!” 

**I no say mad,” disclaimed Messeu. ‘I ask if 
she—ah, voili le mot, quel bonheur!—if she 
healthy ?—if she partake of the good constitution ?” 

A recollection flashed across Mark Cray’s memory 
of a doubt he had once heard drop from Dr. 
Davenal,—as to whether Caroline’s constitution 
was a healthy one. ‘‘ Elle a porté trés bien,” was his 
answer to Monsieur, plunging into his French again. 
“This mayn’t be anything, you know, Messeu.” 

‘*T not like these boutons though, sare.” 

**Which buttons?” demanded Mark. 

‘The buttons you do me the honour to consult 
for. Je ne les aime pas, soit clou, soit tumeur— 
nimporte pour l’esptce. In the place you indicate 
to me, it is like to be a tumeur, and she is obsti- 
nate.” 

**Who is, 


Messeu?” asked Mark, in doubt 
whether the incomprehensible Frenchman did not 
allude to his wife. 

**She herself,” lucidly explained Messeu. 
have held cases that would not terminate themselves 
at all by any way, no not for the years.” 

“Oh but this is not a case of that sort,” said 


sey 


Mark, half resentfully. 
may disperse it.” 

“Yas, I hope,” agreed the doctor. ‘“‘I would 
demand of Monsieur if he has tried the sangsues ?” 

‘*The what?” cried Mark, who had not the 
remotest idea what sort of a thing ‘“‘sangsues” 
could be. ‘‘No, I have not tried it.” 

“*J’aime assez la sangsue, moi. She is a useful 
beast, sare.” 

Mark nearly groaned. Whatever had “useful 
beasts ” to do with this lump of Caroline’s? Useful 
beasts? ‘Is it a camel you are talking of?” he 
asked. 

““A camel!” repeated the doctor, staring at 
Mark. “Pardon, I no understand.” 


Mark was sure he didn’t. ‘‘ You spoke of useful 
beasts, Messeu ?” 


‘“*A few simple remedies 








**Yas, they have moche virtue, the sangsues. 
They do good to Madame: they bite her well.” 

Mark was never more at sea in his life. Roaming 
away in search of camels, his home perceptions were 
perhaps a little obscured in that movement. Bite 
Madame! What on earth was ‘‘Sonsues?” 

‘*T speak of the little black beast, that long when 
she full””—pointing to his finger. ‘‘ You call them 
litch—litch——” 

** Leeches,” interrupted Mark, with a laugh. ‘I 
could not understand, moi; Je pensé, Messeu, que 
vous—vous—speak of wild beasts.” 

‘* Yas,” said the doctor complacently. ‘I thought 
you understand, sare.” 

‘*Bon pour Madame, vous dit, Messeu, the | 
sonsues ?” 

‘*Je pense que oui. Mais—but I no say trop 
before the examen of Madame. I would see the 
hurt, me. I go to your house, sare, and meet 
Madame without her robe. I go to-morrow at 
four of the clock after twelve, if that will arrange 
you.” 

**So be it,” returned Mark, when he had puzzled 
out the words. ‘‘Je dis 4 ma femme que—que—it 
was of no use for her to call here, herself; you’d want 
to see her dishabillayed. Je vous merci, Messeu.” 

And when they were walking home, Mark said 
to his wife how very glad he was to find he had 
kept up his French so well. 


2.—A BELL RINGING OUT AT MIDNIGHT. 

I wonvER whether you remember that most 
charming weather we had in the October of that 
same year, 1861. The first fortnight of the month 
was more lovely than can be imagined of October : 
it was brilliant and warm as summer. 

Toiling up the ascent of the Cété de Grace, went 
Mark Cray and his wife on one of these delightful 
days. The word toiling would be misapplied to 
you, I hope, for the way is gentle, the ascent easy ; 
but it was toil now to Caroline Cray. The past 
three or four months had made a great change in 
her: health and spirits had alike sunk. As the 
lump got larger—we may as well call it by its 
familiar name—the body got weaker, and she felt 
the fatigue of walking now. Mark and the wea- 
ther’s unusual beauty had tempted her out, and 
they had taken the way through the town to the 
Coté de Grace. 

Winding up the shady road—and the sun was too 
hot not to make the shade welcome—they gained 
the top. Caroline sat down at once on a bench that 
faced the sea: Mark stepped forward to the edge, 
dangerous enough if unprotected, and looked down. 
Was any panorama ever more beautiful? It hap- 
pened to be full tide, as it was that morning when 
you saw him looking at it before—the same view, 
from the windows of the Cheval Blanc. But the 
same view, extended, enlarged, altogether grander, 
from the height on which he now stood. 

Mark Cray took a glass from his pocket,—it 
belonged to Monsieur le Bleu, with whom they 
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were now passably intimate—one of those small 
but effective telescopes rather rare to meet with. 
Adjusting its focus, he swept it round the horizon. 
He turned it to the right and saw the women 
winding up the hill paths on their way from 
Honfleur market, their unbecoming borderless caps 
of every-day wear quite plain to him. Opposite 
was Harfleur, flickering in the light and shade; 
underneath him, beyond the cultivated precipice, 
were the walks by the sea—if you call it sea—the 
road winding on afar, the bathing establishment 
with its seats, and its linen spread out to dry. 
Havre itself looked rather cloudy from local smoke, 
but its entrance was beautifully clear, and Mark 
put up his glass again to gaze at it. Vessels, great 
and small, were rounding the point. A large 
steamer, which he recognised as the London boat, 
was turning into it, her steam so full, seemingly 
so close, that he might have fancied he heard its 
hiss. A fine sailing vessel was being towed out, 
to commence her long voyage; she looked like an 
Indiaman. The steamer plying between Havre 
and Trouville had reached its midway passage ; a 
little funnelled boat was bearing swiftly on in the 
direction of Fiquefleur bay; an ugly black-looking 
yacht had pointed its nose towards the dangerous | 
bar of Quillebeuf; one of the everlasting flat barges 
was moving imperceptibly up the Seine; smaller 
boats and more picturesque were coquetting on the 
manche, aud the Honfleur steamer was coming on 
‘ quickly, leaving Havre far behind her. Mark ex- | 
tended the glass in the direction of the extreme left, 
yand studied the vessels in the distance. 
breath seemed to fill their sails. The blue and | 
clear waters of the Seine were not calmer than that | 
sometimes turbulent sea: river, manche, sea, were 
to-day still as a lake. A fair scene! none fairer | 
| throughout the department of the Calvados. 

How familiar the scene had grown to Mark Cray, 
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said he had lived in Honfleur six years and had 
never been ill yet. He had now got an attack of 
what he called ‘‘La grippe,’” which Mark inter- 
preted into the gripes, utterly unconscious that la 
grippe in French means influenza in English. The 
patient soon got well, in spite of a little wrong 
treatment at first ; and Mark’s remuneration was ten 
francs. That was all he had earned, this ten franes, 
and the three for the tooth, besides the present 
made him at the hotel. 

How were they to get along? How had they got 
along? They, poor sufferers, looking to the past, 
could hardly tell. Barker, who was in Paris still, 
full of wild hopes as usual, had sent Mark once a 
hundred-franc note in a letter and a promise of 
more; a little had come to Caroline from Bar- 
badoes, for she had told of her woes ; and so they 
existed somehow. Mark Cray was by no means 
one to sit down tamely and starve ; any hopeless 
scheme, rather than that ; but Mark was caged, as 
it were, at Honfleur, and did not see how to get 
away from it, or where to travel to. Under happier 
auspices that ‘‘lump” might not have got so large 
as it was now getting: had that Great Wheak Bang 
mine only sent its ore to market instead of getting 
drowned, it might never have shown itself at all, or 
at least not for years. 

Mark Cray lowered the glass and turned to speak | 
to his wife, who was seated but three or four yards | 
behind him. Towards her left were those enclosed | 
and accommodating gardens of entertainment, where | 
you might order a dinner and eat it al fresco, or 
where you might take your own basket of pro- 
visions and they would bring you drink from the 
house, wine, milk, beer, lemonade, or coffee, at 
Behind her, looking beyond, rose the little 
Chapelle de Notre-Dame-de-Grice, on whose interior 
walls were recorded accounts of devoted pilgrims 
who had toiled on crutches up to the shrine, and 











he could tell you now. His days, unfortunately, | whose faith Our Lady had rewarded by an instan- 
were days of idleness, and he had nothing to do but taneous cure, whereupon they went down rejoicing, 
look at it from some point or other of the heights. leaving their crutches behind them, a memento of 
Mark’s fondly anticipated patients had not come to the miracle. On the right was the small building 
him : whether the handful of English stationary at | called, surely by courtesy, the Observatoire, where 
Honfleur preferred Monsieur Le Bleu or one of | innumerable wouders might be seen for two sous. 
his compatriots to attend them, or whether they | And on the near plateau close around, was many a 
were so disobliging as to keep in perfect health, | bench similar to the one occupied by Mrs. Cray ; 











Mark Cray never clearly ascertained. All he could 

be sure of was, that he was not summoned. His | 
professional services had been called into requisi- 
tion but three times, including the stranger at the 
hotel who gave him the large fee. An English 
maid-servant had come to him once to have a tooth 
drawn ; she could not speak French, she said, and | 
did not like to go to a chemist’s shop for it; Mark 

drew it, borrowing his friend Monsieur Le Bleu’s 

pincers—or whatever you call the things—and | 
charged her three francs. He said five at first; | 
but she slightly reproached him, said she could | 
have had it done in a shop for one, and in fact had | 
but three franes with her. So Mark took the three. 

The third time, he was called in to a gentleman who | 


don’t think I ever saw the atmosphere so clear on 4 


the grass forming a carpet underfoot, the trees a 
shade overhead. A pleasant spot to rest on a 
summer’s day ; a charming tableau to look upon ia 
silence. 

“Won't you come and have a look, Caroline? 1 


bright day.” 

She only shook her head by way of answer ; 
wearily, despondently. 

“The boat’s coming in,” he resumed. ‘Two 
minutes more, and she’ll pass us. You'll like tosce 
her go by.” 

“*T can’t, Mark. My side is paining me worse 
than ever. I must not walk up the hill again.” 

It was a very obstinate side, as M. Le Bleu would 
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express it, a very persistent provoking lump, and 
that renowned practitioner—who was really a skilful 
man in spite of his obscure Euglish—had formed his 
own opinion upon it. It baffled him and his remedies 
persistently. Even those highly-regarded bétes, 
the sangsues, had tried their best to subdue it—and 
tried in vain. Evidently the effective remédy was 
not sangsues. The lump had had its own way all 
these months. It had been growing larger and 
|| larger, giving by degrees more and more pain. 
Monsieur Le Bleu had once hinted his doubts of a 
‘‘tumeur fibreuse,”” and Mark had politely retorted 
that he was an idiot to fancy such things. What 
the end of it all was to be—of the disease, of the 
semi-starvation, of the next to impossibility to go on 
in Honfleur, of Mark Cray’s little difficulty with 
England and the shareholders of the old company— 
would take a wiser head than either Caroline’s or 
Mark’s to tell. 

This day has been noticed because it was a sort 
of turning-point in this persistent malady: not a 
turning for better but for worse. Whether the 
walk up the hill injured her, for perhaps she had 
grown really unfit for it, or whether the disease of 
itself made a sudden leap onwards, certain it was 
that poor Mrs. Cray never went up the Cété de 
Grice again. She walked home with Mark very 
slowly, and fainted when she got in. Mark did not 
like her look, and ran off for Monsieur Le Bleu. It 
was only the fatigue, she said to them, but the next 
morning she did not rise from her bed. 

Several weeks dragged themselves slowly on, 
Caroline growing worse and weaker. An idea arose 
to her—it may have almost been called a morbid 
fancy—that if her Uncle Richard were alive and at 
hand, her cure would be certain and speedy. From 
him, it was natural perhaps that her hopes should 
stray to other English doctors ; not young men such 
as Mark, but men of note, of experience, of known 
skill; and a full persuasion ‘took possession of her 
mind that she had only to go to London to be made 
well. It grew too strong for any sort of counter 
argument or resistance ; it became a mania: to re- 
main in Honfleur was to die ; to go to England and 
the English faculty would be cure and life. 

Mark would have gratified the wish had it been 
in his power: but how was he to find the money? 
But for Barker, they could not have gone on at all. 
He sent a trifle to Mark from time to time, and they 
managed to get along with it. Once, when they 
were at a very low ebb, Mark had written a ‘pitiful 
account of ‘their state to his brother Oswald, and a 
ten-pound note came back again. Ah! what a 
contrast was this to the prosperity that might have 
been theirs at Hallingham ! 

Winter had come now. December was in; its 
first days were rapidly passing: and so intense had 
grown Caroline’s yearning for home, that Monsieur 
Le Bleu himself said ‘to keep her would ‘be to kill 
her. ‘*It-would only’be the passage-moncy, Mark,” 
she reiterated ten times in a day. ‘I should go 
straight to Aunt Bettina’s. Angry as she was with 
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us for leaving Halliugham, she’d not refuse to take 
mein. Mark, Mark! only the passage-money !” 

And Mark, thus piteously appealed to, began to 
think he must do something desperate to get the 
passage-money. Perhaps he would, if he had only 
known what. But while Mark was thinking of it, 
help arrived, in the shape of a hundred-frane note 
from Barker. Things were beginning to look up 
with him he wrote, and perhaps he meant this as an 
earnest of it. 

‘*Divide it, Mark,” she said, with feverish 
cheeks. ‘I know how badly you want it here; 
but I want it badly too. I want help, I want 
medical skill; divide it between us: fifty franes 
will take me over.” 

And so it was done. How willingly Mark would 
have given her the whole !—but it was impossible. 
How willingly he would have gone with her to take 
care of her on the voyage !—but that was impos- 
sible. Mark Cray might not show his face in 
London. He took her as far as he could, and that 
was to Havre. On the morning after the arrival of 
Barker’s letter and its enclosure, they were off: 
and so great an effect had the knowledge that she 
was really going wrought on Caroline that she 
seemed to have recovered health and strength in a 
manner little short of miraculous. 

She walked down to the Honfleur boat; she 
would walk ; she was quite well enough to walk, 
she said. As they turned out of the house the 
postman was approaching it, selecting a letter from 
his bundle. 

** Pour Madame,” he said, giving it to Mark. 

It was from Sara: they could sce that by the 
handwriting. Caroline thrust it into her pocket. 
There was not time for reading letters there ; the 
bell of the starting boat had sounded over the town, 
and they and the man behind, who was wheeling 
Caroline’s trunk. on a barrow, had much ado to 
catch it. They read the letter going over. It was 
merely a friendly letter of news, the chief item -of 
which news was, that they were expecting Captain 
Davenal and his wife hourly from India, 

‘‘Then, Caroline, they -won't be able to take you 
in,” was Mark Cray’s remark. 

‘Oh, yes, yes, it can be managed,” was her 
answer, so feverishly and eagerly delivered that 
Mark suspected she feared he might wish to detain 
her ; and he said no more. 

But now, when they reached Havre, Mark 
discovered that he and Caroline between them had 
made a very stupid mistake, as to the departure of 
the London boat. ‘He afterwards found that they 
had consulted the list of departures for November, 
instead of Deeember. There was no London 
steamer departing from Havre that day. 

They stood on:what is called the English Quai, 
Caroline weak, sick, depressed. A check of this 
sort thrown upon one in her state of health, is as 
very despair. Opposite to them was moored a 
small English steamer; a board upon her, on which 
was inscribed ‘‘ For London,” indicating her desti- 
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nation, ‘I could go by that,” she said, feverishly ; 
‘* Mark, I could go by that.” 

‘‘T don’t think it is a passenger boat,” was 
Mark’s reply. 

They advanced to the edge of the quai and 
looked down. ‘Two or three men, apparently 
English, were taking bales of goods on board by 
means of a crane. ‘‘Is this a passenger boat?” 
Mark asked them. 

‘No, sir. She’s for goods.” 

The answer was unmistakeably English. A 
stout, middle-aged, respectable-looking man, who 
was seated across a bar, watching the men and 
smoking a pipe, looked up and inquired of Mark 
why he asked. 

It was the master of the vessel. They got into 
cnoversation with bim, and told him their dilemma. 
He was a kind-hearted man, and he offered to con- 
vey the lady to London if she could put up with 
the accommodation. She was quite welcome to go 
with them, free of expense, he said, and his wife 
had come the trip with him this time, so she’d not, 
as it were, be alone on board. How eagerly Mrs. 
Cray seized upon the offer, rather than go home 
again to wait a day or two for the regular boat, I'll 
leave you to judge. 

She went at once on board, and the vessel got 
out of harbour in the course of the afternoon, the 
master saying they should make London on the 
afternoon of the following day. But there’s no 
time to linger over this part or to give any details 
of the voyage: if is enough to say that the voyage, 
from unavoidable causes, was an unusually slow 
one, and they did not reach their destination in 
the Thames until late in the evening. It was a 
| memorable day for us, that; Saturday the 14th of 
December; a day of sadness irreparable for our 
land. Not quite yet, however, had the hour of 
calamity come; and the astounding grief, half 
paralysing England with its suddenness, had not 
fully broken upon it. 

It was nearly ten o’clock before Mrs. Cray was 
able to leave the steamer. To present herself, an 
unexpected intruder, at Miss Davenal’s at mid- 
night, was not to be thought of. All the way over 
| she had been revolving the news contained in Sara’s 
letter, of which she had made so light to Mark: 
should Captain Davenal and his wife have arrived, 
she did not think there would be room for her; 
aud the untoward lateness of the hour increased the 
difficulty. 

There came a thought flashing into her mind, 
welcome as a ray of light, ‘“‘I wonder if Watton 
could take me in for the night?” 

Her kind friends, the captain and his wife—and 
very kind and hospitable they had been to her— 
had a cab called, and Mrs. Cray and her trunk 
were placed in it. She ordered it to St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and inquired for Watton. 

Watton came out in a state of wonder. A lady 
in a cab wanting ber! Perhaps it was not lessened 
when she recognised Mrs. Cray: but Mrs. Cray 





looking so awfully ill, so greatly changed! Watton, 
always of a demonstrative temper, could not con- 
ceal her shock of dismay; and perhaps the woman’s 
words first imparted to Caroline a suspicion of what 
her real state might be. Always with Mark, he 
could not detect the ravages in her face as a 
stranger detected them: and the recent voyage of 
course added its evil effects to her looks. 

‘* Watton, could you take me in for the night ?” 

She was too fatigued, too worn and ill to enter 
upon her demand with introductory circumlocution. 
Watton only stared in reply. This, coupled with 
Mrs, Cray’s appearance, momentarily took her wits 
away. 

**T could lie on a sofa, or on a blanket put down 
on the carpet, anywhere just for to-night. I don’t | 





like to go on so late to Aunt Bettina’s ; they do not | 
expect me, and will have gone to bed. And you 


know what she is, Watton.” 

‘“*To be sure I can take you in, Miss Caroline,” 
returned Watton, recovering herself partially, and | 
warming to the poor sick girl, ‘‘ Thirty hours in a ( 
steamer! My goodness! And they are horrid { 
things always. I crossed over to Jersey once in my 
young days and I shall never forget it. Of course 
you can’t go on to Pimlico to-night. Bring in the 
trunk, cabman.” 

The trunk was placed inside the passage, the 
man paid and dismissed, and Watton was closing 
the street-door, when it was pushed against. She 
flung it open with an impatient word, and a gertle- 
man entered. Watton was taken by surprise. 

‘*T beg your pardon, sir, I’m sure. I thought it 
was the cabman wanting to stand out for another 
sixpence.” 

He passed her with a smile, glanced at Caroline 
and the trunk, and was making his way up the 
stairs when she again addressed him. 

‘* Ts there any fresh news, sir?” 

‘*Yes, and it is not good, Mrs. Watton,” he 
replied, turning to speak. ‘‘ Report says that a 
telegram has been received from Windsor, stating 
that there is no hope; that the Prince is rapidly 
sinking.” 

His voice was low, his manner subdued ; and he 
raised his hat while he gave the answer. Watton 
lost her breath. 

‘Tt may not be true, sir! it may not be true!” 

‘*T trust indeed it is not.” 

‘¢ But, sir, was there not hope this afternoon?” 

* According to the report that reached us, there 
was. Could the Prince only bear up through this 
one night, all would be well.” 

He passed up the stairs as he spoke. Watton led 
the way into a sitting-room at the back of the 
house, and Mrs. Cray followed her in perplexed 
silence, in eager curiosity, unable to understand the 
words she had heard. 

That great and good Prince, whom England 
knew too little, and whom to know was to love, 
was indeed lying in extremis in the castle that had 
been his many-years’ home, On that calm, clear, 
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| here until to-day,” was Watton’s answer. 
| come upon us with startling suddenness. Oh, if we 
| can but get better tidings in the morning!” 


| Caroline, hopefully. 


soft December night, when the streets of London 
were alive with bustle and pleasure, there was a 
dying bed not many miles away from it, around 
whose hushed stillness knelt England’s sovereign, 
England’s royal children. The gracious and benig- 


| nant Prince, the faithful consort, the loyal hus- 
| band, the tender, anxious father, was winging his 
| flight away; sinking gradually but surely from 
| those loving arms, those tearful eyes, those yearning 


prayers, which could not keep him. 

London had been shocked that day. Not so 
shocked as she might have been; for perhaps not 
one living man within her walls realised to his 
mind the possibility of the worst. Death /—for 
him! It was impossible to contemplate it: and 
from the first duke in the land, down to the little 
pauper boys who sold for a penny the newspapers 
containing the bulletins, none did seriously fear it. 

Mrs. Cray listened as one aroused out of a dream. 
The Prince ill!—ill unto danger! The Prince who 
had been associated in men’s minds as one en- 
shrined in a bright halo of prosperity, in the very 
sunshine of happiness !—who had looked down from 


| his dizzy height on other men as if he stood above 


the world! It seemed incredible. Watton gave 


_ the details, so far as they were known to the 
| general public: the few days’ illness, the apprehen- 


sions excited on the Friday, the fluctuating accounts 


| of that same day; the unfavourable news of the 
| morning, the afternoon’s opinion of the medical 


men at Windsor, that if the Prince could only bear 


_ up through that one night—the night now entered 
| upon—all would be well ; and now the latest tidings 
| were that he was sinking ! 

| Mrs. Cray forgot her own weakness, her fatigue, 
| in these all-absorbing tidings. But it was as im- 
| possible for her to believe in the worst for him as 


it had been for the public. A few minutes of awe- 


| struck consternation, and hope reasserted its su- 
| premacy in her heart. Nay, not only hope, but a 
| certainty that it ‘would be well.” 
| believe that such was the prevailing feeling in every 
| breast. It was so hard, it was so hard to look upon 
| the reverse side of the picture. 


I honestly 


‘*We had heard nothing of this at Honfleur!” 
*¢ And we can’t be said to have heard much of it 
**Tt has 


‘*We shall be sure to do that, Watton,” said 
‘* Death surely could not come 
to him.” 

Watton made her some tea, and she sat over the 
fire in the sitting-room while she drank it. She 
could not eat: generally her appetite was good, but 
fatigue and excitement had taken it away to-night. 
She told of her residence in the French town, she 
hinted slightly at their want of success, and Watton 
looked grave as she spoke of her side. 

‘*You think the London doctors can cure you, 
Miss Caroline ?”—for the old name came far more 
familiar to Watton than the new one. 





‘I did think so,” replied Caroline, feeling that 
the strong conviction of this, which had amounted 
to a disease in Honfleur, had in some unexplainable 
manner gone out of her. ‘‘I seem not to be sure 
of it, as I was before I came.” 

** And shall you make a long stay in London?” 

**About a week, I have come for advice only, 
not to stay to be cured. Aunt Bettina’s is no house 
for me; and perhaps I cannot even stay there at all. 
Captain Davenal and his wife may have arrived.” 

She heaved a sigh of weary despondency. Watton 
urged her to retire ; but Caroline felt at rest in the 
easy chair, and still sat on. It was so long since 
she had seen a home face, or conversed with a home 
tongue. 

‘*Who was that gentleman who passed us as 1 
was coming in?” she asked, ‘‘he who spoke of the 
Prince?” And Watton replied, that it was Mr. 
Comyng, a junior partner of the house, and the 
only one of the partners who resided there. 

1t wanted scarce a quarter to twelve when Caro- 
line at length went up-stairs to a very high bed- 
room. Whether it was Watton’s room or not, 
Caroline did not know, but it had been made 
cheery, The curtains and bed were white and 
pleasant looking, and a fire sparkled in the grate. 
Watton would have stayed with her to help her 
undress, but Caroline preferred to be alone. 

When left to herself, she drew aside the window- 
curtains, and saw that the room faced the front: 
there stood old St. Paul’s, grim and formidable, 
and apparently so close to her that she might have 
fancied it within a leap. Letting the curtain remain 
open, she sat down at the fire, before which was 
drawn a chair as easy as the one down-stairs, 

She sat with her head pillowed on the high arm, 
gazing at the blaze, and musing over present events, 
Their strangely uncertain life at Honfleur, poor 
Mark’s position and poverty, her own malady and 
the curious manner in which she had lost that eager 
faith in the result of her journey, her reception 
on the morrow by Miss Davenal—and with all these 
thoughts were mingled more prominently the tidings 
which had greeted her since her entrance. 

Unconsciously to herself, she dropped into a dose. 
It was a very foolish thing to do, of course, for she 
would have been much better in bed; but none of 
us are wise always. She dozed placidly ; and the 
first thing that in the least aroused her, and that 
only partially, was the booming out in her ear of a 
deep-toned bell, 

“St. Paul’s clock striking twelve,” was the sup- 
position that crossed her mind in its state of semi- 
sleep. But ere many minutes had gone by, she 
became alive to the fact that the striking did not 
cease—that the strokes of the bell were tolling out 
fast and loud, as—as—a death-bell strikes out. 

It has not been the fate of many to hear the bell 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral strike out at midnight. 
Those who have will never forget it during life. 
Never, never will it be forgotten by those few who 
heard it as it went booming into the air on that | 
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still December night, bearing forth its message of 


woe to the startled hearts of the Metropolis. 

For a brief moment Mrs. Cray wondered what 
was the matter. She sprung out of her chair and 
stood staring at the edifice, as if in mute inquiry 
what it meant. And then—when she remembered 
what had been said that night—and the recollection 
flashed on her with that heart-sickness that gene- 
rally accompanies some awful terror—she opened 
the window and leaned out. 

Three or four persons were standing underneath, 
motionless, still, as if they had collected there to 


gaze at the dark cathedral, to listen to the booming | 


bell. ‘‘ What is it?” she called out. ‘‘ What does 
it mean?” 

Her voice, raised by excitement to unnatural 
strength and clearness, was heard distinctly. Those 
standing below looked up. In oue of them she 
thought she recognised Mr. Comyng. He was 
standing bareheaded, and his whispered answer 
came up to her in the stillness of the night. 

‘* Prince Albert’s gone.” 

A moment of bewildering suspense while the mind 
refused to admit the dreadful truth, and Caroline 
Cray turned sick and faint. And then the sobbing 
ery burst from her heart and lips—a cry that was 
to tind its echo from thousands and thousands as 
the hours went on— 

*“‘Oh, the Queen! the Queen! 
and support the Queen !” 


May God help 


3.—A DESOLATE NIGHT. 

Yes, he was gone. Great Britain rose on the Sun- 
day morning to the news, for the telegraphs were 
at work, and the tidings were carried through the 
length and breadth of the land. And people did not 
believe it. It could not be! Why, it seemed but 
yesterday that he had come over in the flower of 
youth and promise, to wed the fair young queen! 
Dead! Prince Albert dead! None of you have 
forgotten the wide gap in the litany that Sunday 
morning, the pale lips of the clergymen compelled 
to make it, the quivering breathless hearts, that 
answered to it. But for the remembrance that God’s 
ways are not as our ways, how many of those 
startled and grieved hearts would have felt tempted 
to question the why of the stroke, in their imperfect 
wisdom. 

But to return to Caroline Cray, for the night was 
not yet over and the bell was ringing out. When 
the first immediate shock had passed, she quitted 
the window and leaned her head upon the counter- 
pane. A solemn awe had laid hold of her, and she 
felt as she had never felt in all her life. Her whole 
soul seemed to go up in—may I dare to say ?—hea- 
venly commune. It was as if heaven had opened— 
had become very near. I may be mistaken, but I 
believe this same feeling was experienced by many 
in the first startling shock. This was so entirely 
unlike an ordinary death ; even of one of our near 
and dear relations. Heaven seemed no longer the 
far-off mysterious place she had been wont to 





regard it, but a home, a refuge, all near and real, 
It had opened and taken him in: in his early man- 
hood ; in his full usefulness ; in England’s need; 
when that wife and royal lady had learnt to lean 
upon him ; when his sons and his daughters were 
growing up around him, some of them at the 
moment in other lands out of reach of the loving 
farewell of his aching heart ; with his mission here 
—it so seemed—only half fulfilled !—it had taken 
him in before his time, and gathered him to his 
rest. He did not seem to have gone entirely away; 
he was only hidden beyonil reach and sight for a 
little while ; that same refuge would open for her, 
Caroline, and others ; a little earlier, a little later, 
and she and all would follow him. Heavy as the 
blow was in itself, incapable as she was of 
understanding it, it yet seemed an earnest of the 
overruling presence of the living God. Oh, what 
was the poor world in that night, with the strokes 
of the death-bell sounding in her ears, compared to 
that never-ending world above, that heritage on 
which he had entered ? 

Fatigue and emotion did their most on Mrs. 
Cray. Inthe morning she was unable to get up, 
and Watton wisely and kindly urged that she 
should not rise at all that day, but take a good 
rest, and go on to Miss Davenal’s on the morrow. 
So she lay where she was, and listened to that 
gloomy death-bell, as it periodically gave forth its 
sound: and the bursts of tears, in her bodily weak- 
ness, could not be suppressed, but came forth 
repeatedly to wet the pillow, as she thought of the 
widowed queen, the fatherless children. 

The day’s rest did her a great deal of good, and 
she rose on the Monday renovated and refreshed. 
A wish had come over her that she could see a 
doctor and learn her fate, before she went to her 
Aunt Bettina’s. She had not come to town with 
the intention of consulting any particular surgeon ; 
—indeed she hardly knew the name of one from 
another. Watton, when sitting with her on the 
Sunday night, had spoken of a noted surgeon living 
in Westminster, and Caroline remembered then to 
have heard Dr. Davenal speak of his skill, and she 
determined to go to him. 

She went up in an early omnibus through the 
mourning streets. The bells were tolling, the 
shutters were partially closed, and men and women 
stood in groups to converse, sadmess pervading 
every countenance. The surgeon, Mr. Welch, was 
at home, but she had to wait her turn to be 
admitted to him. 

He was not in the least like Monsieur Le Bleu, 
excepting in one little matter—he wore spectacles. 
A silent man, who looked, more than talked ; he 
bade Mrs. Cray tell her case to him from beginning 
to end in the best manner that she was able, and he 
never once took his spectacles from ‘her face while 
she was doing so. 

What she said necessitated an examination of the 
side. It could be but a slight one, there, dressed 
as she was, but the surgeon appeared to form a 
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pretty rapid opinion. She inquired whether it was 
curable, and he replied, that he could not say upon 
so superficial an examination, but he would see her 
at home, if she would tell him where she lived. 


in London, it escaped her that her husband was 
a medical man, living in France. 

| What part of it?” he inquired. 

| ** At Honfleur.” 

‘“‘ Honfleur!” echoed the surgeon in an accent of 
| surprise. ‘‘Is there sufficient practice to employ an 
English medical man at Honfleur? I should not 
have thought it. Iwas there a year or two ago.” 

The consciousness of the truth, of what the 
“practice” was, dyed her cheeks with their 
carmine flush. Her eyelids drooped, her trembling 
fingers entwined themselves convulsively one within 
the other, as if there were some sad tale to tell. 








| the only good relic left of other days. That grave 
gentleman of sixty, seated opposite to her, thought 
he had never seen so lovely a face, with its fragile 
| features, its delicate bloom, and its shrinking ex- 
| pression. 

She raised her dark blue violet eyes, their lashes 
| wet. Misfortune had brought to her a strange 
humility. ‘‘There’s not much practice yet, sir. It 
may come with time.” 

He thought he could discern the whole case ; it is 
that of some who go abroad: a struggle for exis- 
tence, anxiety of mind and body, privation, and the 
latent constitutional weakness showing itself at last. 

One single word of confidential sympathy, and 
Caroline burst into tears. Her spirits that morn- 
ing were strangely low, and she had no power to 
struggle against emotion. 

“IT beg your pardon,” she murmured apolo- 
getically when she could speak. ‘‘The fatigue of 
the long journey—the universal gloom around—I 
shall be better in a minute.” 

** Now tell me all about it,” said Mr. Welch, in 
a kind tone, when she was recovered. ‘‘There’s an 
old saying, you know: ‘tell your whole case to 
your lawyer and your doctor,’ and it is a good in- 
junction. I like my patients to treat me as a friend. 
I suppose the practice in Honfleur is worth about 
five francs every three months, and that you have 
suffered physically in consequence. Don’t hesitate 
to speak: I can shake hands with your husband : 
when I was first in practice, I had hardly bread to 
eat.” 

It was so exceedingly like the real fact, ‘‘ about 
five francs every three months,” and his manner 
and tone were so entirely kind and sympathising, 
that Mrs. Cray made no pretence of denial. The 
practice was really not enough to starve upon, she 
acknowledged: none of the English residents at 
Honfleur ever got ill. 

** But why did your husband settle there ? 
it ‘his first essay ?—his start in life?” 


Was 


In her reply, when she said she had no home | 





| chord in the surgeon’s memory. 
Her bonnet was untied, and its rich white strings | 
(for Watton had affixed these new ones and’ taken | 
off the dirty ones) fell on her velvet cloak, nearly | 


| to the old home, the old days. 





“Oh no. He was in practice at Hallingham 
before that, in partnership with Dr. Davenal.” 

**With Dr. Davenal !” 

The repetition of the name, the astonished tone, 
recalled Mrs. Cray to a sense of her inadvertence. 
The admission had slipped from her carelessly, in 
the thoughtlessness of the moment. Mr. Welch 
saw that there was something behind, and he kept 
his inquiring eyes fixed upon her. She felt obliged 
to give some sort of explanation. 

‘* After Dr. Davenal’s death, my husband gave 
up the medical profession and embarked in some- 
thing else. He thought he should like it better. 
But it—it—failed. And he went to Honfleur.” 

Her confusion—which she could not hide—was 
very palpable ; it was confusion as well as distress. 
All in a moment, the name, Cray, struck upon a 
It was his custom 
to take down the names of his patients ere he 
entered upon their cases, and he looked again at 
the memorandum-book before him. ‘‘ Cray.” 

**Your husband is not the Mr. Cray who was 
connected with the Great Chwddyn Mine!” he 
exclaimed. ‘Marcus Cray?” 

She was startled to tremor. There was no cause 
for it, of course: the fact of its being known that 
she was Mark’s wife could not result in their taking 
him. But these unpleasant recognitions do bring a 
fear with them, startling as it is vague. 

**Don’t be alarmed,” said the surgeon kindly, 
discerning the exact state of the case. ‘‘I do not 
wish ill to your husband. I was no shareholder in 
the company. Not but that I felt an inclination for 
a dip into it, and might have had it, had the thing 
gone on.” 

“Tt was not Mr. Cray’s fault,” she gasped. He 
would have kept the water out had it been in his 
power: its coming in ruined him. I cannot see— 
I have never been able to see—why everybody 
should be so much against him.” 

**T caunot understand why he need keep away,” 
was the answering remark. 

He looked at her inquiringly as he spoke. She 
shook her head in a helpless sort of manner: she 
had never clearly understood it either. 

**Ah well; I see you don’t know much; you 
young wives rarely do. Did you know Dr. Davenal?”’ 

‘‘He was my uncle,” she said. ‘‘He brought-me 
up. Iwas Miss Caroline Davenal.” 

Another moment of surprise for Mr. Welch. It 
seemed so impossible for a niece of the good and 
flourishing physician-surgeon to be so reduced, xs 
he suspected she was—almost homeless, friendless, 
penniless. 

She was struggling with her tears again. With 
the acknowledgment, her memory had gone back 
She had scarcely 
believed then there was such a thing as care in the 
world : now ? 

*“You will tell me the truth about myself,” she 
said, recovering composure. 














**T came to van | 








to learn it. Pray don’t deceive me. I am a 
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doctor’s wife you know, and can bear these shocks,” 


she added, with a poor attempt atasmile. ‘‘ Besides 
Iseem to know the fate that isin store for me: since 
Saturday night I have not felt that I should get 
well.” 

There was one moment of hesitation—of inde- 
cision. Caroline caught at it all too readily. ‘“‘I 
see,” she said, ‘‘ there is no hope.” 

**T said nothing of the sort,”’ he returned. 

‘*But I am sure you think that there is not. Mr. 
Cray thought there might be an operation: the 
French doctor said No.” 

**T cannot tell you anything decisive now. I 
wili come to you if you will tell me where.” 

She gave him Miss Davenal’s address. ‘‘I am so 
sorry to trouble you; I did not think of that. A 
few days and I shall go back to France.” 

‘*No,” replied the surgeon. ‘‘You must not 
think of going back. It would not do.” 

**But I came, And it has not hurt me.” 

**You must not return,” 

He spoke in a tone so quietly grave that Caroline 
did not like it. Could it be that be knew she would 
be unable to go back? What would become of 
Mark? what would become of her? But she could 
not take up his time longer then. 

‘*Ts this right?” she asked timidly, as she laid a 
sovereign and a shilling on the table. 

**It’s quite wrong,” said he. ‘‘ Doctors don’t 
prey upon one another. My dear lady, do you 
think I should take money from Dr. Davenal’s 
niece ?—or your husband’s wife? Anything that I 
can possibly do for youI shall be most happy to 
do—and I am glad you happened to come to me.” 

She went out of the house. Why it should have 
been she could not tell, for certainly Mr. Welch’s 
words had not induced it, but the conviction of a 
fatal termination, which had but dawned upon her 
before, had taken firm possession of her now. Lost 
in thought as she walked, she missed the turning 
by which she had gained the surgeon’s house, and 
found herself at last in a labyrinth, far away from 
omnibuses and anything else available. 

One directed her this way ; one directed her that. 
Weary, faint, unfit to move another step, she found 
herself at last in a street whose aspect seemed more 
familiar ; but not until she caught sight of a door- 
plate, ‘‘ Bracknell, Street, and Oswald Cray,” did 
she recognise it to be Parliament Street. 

The temptation to go in and ask to be allowed 
to rest, was strong upon her, but she did not like 
to do so, and walked on, longing to sit down on 
every door step. A little way further and she met 
Oswald Cray. 

When the physical strength has been taxed 
beyond its power, especially in a peculiar case such 
as hers, any little break to it of mental excitement 
either renovates it for the moment, or destroys it 
utterly. It was the latter case with Caroline. 

**Mrs. Cray!” exclaimed Oswald, in surprise. 
**T did not know you were in London.” 

She caught hold of something in her faintness, 











Whether pillar, railings, post, she could not have 
told. Her brow grew moist, her lips white. 

** You are ill!” said Oswald, hastening to support 
her. 

‘*T have lost my way,” she gasped, leaning heavily 
upon him. ‘I missed it when I came out of the 
surgeon’s, Mr. Welch. I came over from Honfleur 
on Saturday, Oswald ; I came to consult an English 
doctor. I am dying.” 

‘* Dying !’’ repeated Oswald, 
a little faintness.” 

**Not this. I shall be better of this directly. 
It is my side: Ill tell you about it when the 
faintness has passed. I thought there was no hope 
for me; I know it now.” 

He was leading her gently, by slow steps, towards 
the house. ‘‘How is Mark? Is he here too?” he 
asked. 

**Not Mark. He cannot come, you know.” 

**Is he getting on?” 

**Oh Oswald! getting on! There’s no practice; 
and we have not a penny piece; and—I—I am 
dying. Oh, if I had not to die abroad! if Mark 
could but come to me!” 

‘*Where are you staying?” he asked, after a 
pause. 

** Watton gave me shelter. It was late when the 
boat got up, too late to go on to my Aunt Bettina’s, 
and I called at Watton’s and asked her to take me 
in. Oswald !—Oswald !—” 

‘*What?” he asked, for she had dropped her 
voice, and her utterance seemed to be impeded by 
emotion. 

‘*T heard the bell toll out for Prince Albert !” 

“Ah!” 

‘Oswald! can you realise the fact that he is 
dead ?” 

** Not yet; scarcely yet. It is difficult to believe 
that he is taken, while we are left. It seems to us, 
in our finite notions, that there’s hardly a man in 
the realm but could have been better spared. But 
God knows best.” 

His tone of pain had changed to reverence. 
There was no more said until they reached his 
door. He assisted her up-stairs to the old sitting- 
room ; the same sitting-room with the same plans 
and charts and signs of work on its table. Oswald 
was a full partner now. Industry—trustful, 
patient, persevering, fair-dealing industry—had 
met with its reward. Did you ever know it fail? 
I never did. But the reward does not come to all 
so speedily as it came to Oswald Cray. 

Mr. Bracknell had virtually retired from the 
firm, leaving most of its profit to Mr. Street and 
Oswald Cray. Had Miss Sara Davenal been the 
daughter of the still-living and flourishing physician 
on whom not a cloud rested, as was the case in the 
years gone by, Oswald could have asked for her 
hand now and given her a home that even he would 
have deemed worthy of her. 

Not having her, however, or any other lady, as a 
wife in prospective, he was conteut to let the home 


‘*No, no, it is only 
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remain in abeyance, and lived in the old rooms, 
putting up with the comforts and agreeables Mrs. 
Benn chose to provide for him. The first thing 
Caroline did on being placed in an easy chair, was 
to faint away. It was the only time she had 
fainted since the day in October when she walked 
to the Cété de Grice. Mark Cray gave fatigue the 
benefit of the blame then, and it was probably due 
to the same cause now. When Mrs. Benn came up 
in answer to Oswald’s summons, nothing could well 
exceed her amazement at seeing a lifeless lady lying 
in the chair, her bonnet hanging at the back by its 
strings, her gloves on the ground, and Mr. Oswald 
Cray rubbing her unconscious hands. 

The first thought that occurred to Mrs. Benn was 
one of wonder how she got there: the second, that 
it was some stranger who had come to the offices 
on business and had been taken ill. 

‘¢ She’s married, at any rate,’’ remarked that lady 
as she took up the left hand to chafe it. ‘“ But 
nobody would say so to look in her face. She’s 
like a girl.” 

‘Don’t you know her?” returned Oswald, 
glancing at the woman. ‘It is Mrs. Cray; my 
brother’s wife.’’ 

Mrs. Benn gave a shriek in her surprise. ‘‘ Her! 

| Why, sir, how she’s altered! She looks fit——” 
“ Hush!” was his interrupting caution, for 
| Caroline began to revive. ‘‘Can’t we imptovise a 
| sofa or mattress, or something of that sort, to place 
her on?” 


4.—NO HOPE. 

In the same house at Pimlico, and in the same 
attire as of yore, save that the deeper mourning 
had been exchanged for rich silks, and the black 
ribbons on the real guipwre caps for white or grey, 
sat Miss Bettina Davenal. She was not altered. 
She had the same stately presence, the same pale, 
refined features : she was of a stamp that changes 
little, and never seems to grow old. Sara had 
changed more than her aunt, and the earnest, 
sweet expression always characteristic of her face, 
was mingled now with habitual sadness. She wore 
arobe of soft grey cashmere, its white collar tied 
with ribbon, and bows of the same ornamenting the 
lace sleeves shading her delicate wrists. 

Mis Bettina stood, grandly courteous; Sara’s 
cheeks were flushed, and she played witht a key 
which had happened to be in her hand as she rose. 
Oswald Cray had come in unexpectedly, and was 
telling the story of Caroline: telling it rapidly, 
before he took the chair offered him. What with 
the extraordinary nature of the news, and Miss 
Bettina’s inaptitude for hearing, it was a difficult 
business as usual. 

‘*Come over from Honfleur in a goods boat, and 
it didn’t get here?” exclaimed Miss Bettina, com- 
menting on what she did hear—for Oswald repeated 
the particulars Caroline had disclosed to him on her 
revival. ‘* And—where do you say she’s lying, sir?” 

‘*In my sitting-room in Parliament Street.” 
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“* The boat is?” questioned Miss Bettina, looking 
at Oswald keenly, as if she thought he had lost his 
senses. ‘*I beg your pardon, Mr. Oswald Cray, I 
must have misunderstood.” 

**Caroline is lying there. Not the boat. I fear 
she is very ill. She looks so; and she says she is 
suffering from some fatal complaint.” 

‘*Fatal mistake! I should think so,” returned 
Miss Bettina. ‘If ever a man made that, it was 
Mark Cray, when he threw up Hallingham. But 
what’s she come for? And why did she go to you 
instead of to me?” 

But Sara had drawn near to Oswald. She had 
heard the explanation aright, and the words “ fatal 
complaint” frightened her. ‘Do you know what 
itis?” she asked. ‘‘Is she very ill?” 

‘*She is so ill, if her looks may be trusted, that I 
should think she cannot live long,’ he answered. 
**T came down to you at once. Something must be 
done with her: we cannot let her go back to 
Watton’s. If you are unable to receive her, I will 
get a lodging ——” 

‘**But we are not unable to receive her,” inter- 
rupted Sara. ‘‘ Of course weare not. My aunt——” 

** Caroline doubted whether you had room. She 
has just told me you were expecting Captain 
Davenal and his wife.” 

‘* We are looking for their arrival daily. Perhaps 


the ship may be in to-day. But they will not stay | 
with us: Lady Reid expects them there. Did you 


not know Edward was coming?” she continued, 
quitting for a moment the subject of Caroline. 


‘*His wife’s father is dead, and business is bringing | 


them home. She has come into a large fortune.” 


‘* Will you let me understand what this matter | 


is?” interposed Miss Bettina. 

It recalled them to the present. But to make 
Miss Bettina understand—or rather hear—was a 
work not speedily accomplished. She even was 
aware of it herself. 

“T am not myself to-day, sir,” she said to 
Oswald Cray. ‘I have not been myself since 
yesterday morning. When the tidings were brought 
to me that—that it was all over with that good 
Prince—I felt as I had never felt in my life before. 
It is not a common death, Mr. Oswald Cray, or a 
common loss, even had we been prepared for it. 
But we were not prepared, That Royal Lady and 
her children were not prepared ; and we can but 
pray God, who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, 
to love and help them.” 

** Amen !” responded the heart of Oswald. 

When there was a real necessity for Miss Bettina 
Davenal’s relenting in her severity, she did relent. 
She had haughtily, coldly, steadily declined all 
pecuniary aid to Mark Cray and his wife, but she 
was ready and willing to succour Caroline in her 
present need. She returned with Mr, Oswald 
Cray, and Sara went with them. On her way she 
spoke to him about the rise in his prospects, a 
rumour of which she had heard from Neal. 

“Ts it true?” she asked, bending forward to 
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catch his answer as he sat opposite to her in the 
carriage. 

‘*Tt is true that my share has been considerably 
increased. Mr. Bracknell has retired.” 

‘*T suppose you will take a house now !” 

**I think not,” said Oswald. ‘‘ Single men don’t 
care to set up a house of their own.” 

** What men don’t ?” 

‘* Unmarried men.” 

‘* Oh,” said Miss Bettina. 
to marry ?” 

Oswald laughed. ‘‘I have no time to think 
about it, Miss Bettina.” 

Miss Bettina did not catch the answer. ‘‘ Some- 
time ago we had reason given us to think that you 
were about to marry. Did you change your mind?” 

It was a home question. Oswald could have 
joked it off but for that gentle, conscious, bent face 
in the opposite corner. ‘‘ We have to give up all 
kinds of fond dreams and visions, you know, Miss 
Bettina. Youth is very apt to indulge in such: 
and they mostly turn out vain.” 

‘Turned out vain, did she! I must say I did 
not think she was in a position worthy of you.” 

Oswald opened his eyes. 
speaking, Miss Davenal ?” 

“Of you. I was not speaking of anyone else.” 

** But—the lady? You alluded to a lady.” 

**Oh, the lady. You don’t want me to tell you 
her name. You know it well enough. That young 
Scotch lady whose brother was ill.” 

He now breathed with a feeling of relief. A fear 
had come over him that his dearest feelings had been 
exposed to Miss Davenal—perhaps to others. Sara’s 


**Do you never intend 


“Of whom are you 


colour heightened, and she raised her eyes momen- 


tarily. They met Oswald’s : 
with herself. 

‘*T shall most likely live a bachelor all my days, 
Miss Davenal. I believe I shall.” 

‘*More unwise you, Mr. Oswald Cray!  Ba- 
chelors are to be pitied. They never get a cup of 
decent tea or a button on their shirts.” 

**T am independent of buttons; I have set up 
studs. See,” he continued, showing his wrists. 
** And tea I don’t particularly care for.” 

Miss Bettina thought he was serious. 


and she was vexed 


** You'd 








** Nobody in their senses would have thought 
| there was. Perhaps he expects to get up a mining 


scheme there, and dazzle the French.” 

“If he is to do any good for himself, he must 
come over and get clear of the mining scheme here,” 
observed Oswald. 

Miss Davenal nodded her head and drew in her 
lips. It was not often that she condescended to 
make the slightest allusion to Mark Cray. 

**T call his conduct infamous. Yes, infamous, 
I must say it, Mr. Oswald Cray, although he bears 
your name. As I sityand think of the past, I 
wouder whether he was really mad. He threw 


away—lI speak literally—the valuable practice of | 
my brother, Dr. Davenal: he recklessly and wil- | 


fully flung away the money inherited by Caroline; 
he dishonestly refused to pay a shilling of the 
covenant money to Sara, when he had got it in his 
hands to pay. All is gone !—practice, money, good 
name! He is in disgraceful exile in that French 
place, and his wife no doubt is starving—I dare say 
there’s nothing else much the matter with her. 
All gone! Why, sir, do you know that my brother 
contemplated the bringing up of one of those two 
lads, his nephews, to the profession, that a Davenal 
might still be at Hallingham! Mark Cray knew 
that he did. And what did he do by you? Ah! 
if I had but been listened to! I never wished him 
to marry Caroline. But, if they must have married, 
I said, wait: wait a year or two. And they would 
not.” 

Mrs. Cray was asleep when they entered. She 
lay on the couch hastily improvised for her, dressed, 
and covered with a warm counterpane. One hand 
was under her wan cheek, the other lay outside, 
white, attenuate, cold. Miss Bettina Davenal took 
one look; one look only with those keen eyes of 
hers. It was quite enough, and an exclamation of 
dismay broke from her lips, 

Caroline opened her eyes and gazed around in 
bewilderment, not remembering where she was at 
the first moment of awaking. Oh, the contrast 
that she and her history presented to what had 
been! Little more than a year ago she was the 
gayest of the gay, revelling in the sunshine of 
prosperity, never glancing at the possibility of its 


be happier as a married man, with somebody to | changing, that the day of adversity could dawn for 


take care of your comforts. 


my belief—and their comforts are in their own 
hands.” 

“The difficulty is to find somebody suitable, 
Miss Bettina. Especially to us busy men, who have 
no time to look out.” 

** True,” she answered. 
or not was another matter. 


But whether she heard 
**What’s Mark Cray 


about?” she presently asked, somewhat abruptly. 
‘*Doing any more harm ?” 

“*T hear he is not doing any good. There’s no 
practice in Honfleur.” 

‘**No politics ?” 

** Practice.” 








It is so different with | her! And now! lying there sick, enfeebled, home- 
women ; they are happiest single—at least, such is | 


less, prospectless! If ever there was an illustration 
of the vanity of earthly things, of the uncertainties 
attendant on this life, it was surely this brief 
episode in the career of Caroline Cray ! 

‘* Aunt Bettina! Have they brought you to see 
me? Will you take me in for a day or two until I 
can go back ?” 

‘*T have come for you,” said Miss Bettina. 

Until I can go back! Poor thing! what had she 
to go back to? A lodging in a foreign land that 
they might be turned from at any hour, for the rent 
could not be paid up; scanty nourishment, care, 
trouble, almost despair. Only Mark to lean upon, 
with his wavering instability ; his vague chatter of 
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the something that was to ‘“‘turn up.” Better 
depend upon a reed than upon Mark Cray. 

Sara Davenal had drawn back for a moment, that 
the shock on her own face might be subdued before 
| presenting it to Caroline. Oswald passed round 
to her. 

“Ts she dying?” came the frightened whisper. 

“*Do not be alarmed,” he answered. ‘‘ She looked 
| worse than this when I first brought herin. She 
has had a good deal of excitement and fatigue these 
last few days, and that tells upon her appearance.” 

** Yes—but—do you know there’s a look in her 
| face that puts me in mind of papa’s. Of papa’s as 
it was the night he died.” 

It was not often that Sara gave way to emotion. 
The moisture had gathered on her brow, and her 
| hands were trembling. Oswald gently laid his hand 

upon her shoulder. 
| You are not going to faint, surely, Sara 
| No, no”—and the slightest possible smile 
| parted her trembling lips. ‘‘I used to think I 
was very brave, but lately—at times—I have found 
myself a coward. I seem to become afraid at 
| trifles,” she continued in a dreamy tone, as if de- 
| bating the question with herself why it should 
be so. 

“‘Where’s Sara? I thought I saw her.” 

Sara moved forward at the words. She sup- 
pressed all sign of emotion as she stooped over her 
cousin. Caroline was the one to show it now. She 
burst into tears and sobbed hysterically. 

“Tf Uncle Richard were but alive! 
cure me.” 

‘* Don’t, Caroline, don’t distress yourself. 
are doctors as clever as papa.” 

“T kept thinking”—she turned her colourless 
face to Sara as she spoke—‘‘I kept thinking at 
Honfleur of Uncle Richard; that if the old days 
could come back again, and I were at home with 
him at Hallingham in the old house as it used to 
be, I should be well soon. The thought kept | 
haunting me. And, Sara, I am sure if my uncle 
were alive, he could cure me. I shall never believe 
otherwise.” 

She paused. Sara knew not what reply to make. 
Miss Davenal did not catch the words, and Oswald 
leaned on the back of a chair in silence, only looking 
at her as she lay. 

‘*Why should this conviction have haunted me? 
Uncle Richard was gone. Mark kept dinning in 
my ears that there were other doctors. as good as 
Dr. Davenal, and at last I grew to think so too, be- 
cause they were English. So I came over; I should 
have had a fever or died if I had not come; and 
now I see how foolish the hope was, for they can’t 
cure me. Nobody could do it but Uncle Richard.” 

Miss Bettina had been bending her ear ciose to 
the invalid, and caught the sense of the words, 
‘*Why do you think nobody can cure you?” 

“*I feel they can’t. No: Uncle Richard’s gone, 
and there’s no chance for me.” 


1” 


He could 


There 
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the carriage, and she was conveyed home. The 
only home she would henceforth know in this 
world. Dorcas stood in the passage, and looked on 
askance as she entered the house. hat the bloom- 
ing young bride whom she had received into the 
Abbey at Hallingham little more than two short 
years before ! 

Sara gave up her room to her as the most com- 
modious one in the house, herself taking the 
chamber at the back of it, which had been occa- 
sionally occupied by Dick and Leo. Caroline looked 
round the room as she lay in bed, a curious, inquiring 
sort of gaze in her eyes. 

**Have I been in this room before?” she sud- 
denly asked. 

She had never been in it. Her visits to Miss 

3ettina’s, when she was in prosperity in Grosvenor 

Place, were not sufficiently familiar to allow of her 
entering the bed-rooms. Sara told her she had 
never yet been in it. 

**I seem to know it all; I seem to have seen it 
before. I suppose it’s a sign that I shall die in it.” 

She spoke dreamily, alluding to a foolish super- 
stition that she had heard in her childhood, and 
probably had never thought of since. It was nota 
very promising beginning. 

Miss Davenal wrote a line to Mr. Welch, the 
surgeon, and he called in the evening. Caroline was 
better then, calm and cheerful. Her spirits. had 
revived in a wonderful manner; but it was in her 
nature to be subject to these sudden fluctuations. 

‘* Shall I get well?” she asked, when his exami- 
nation was over. 

**T will do what I can for you. 


The pain I think 
can be very considerably alleviated.” 
It was not a satisfactory answer. 
it might have savoured of considerate evasion, 


To most ears 


but it did not to Caroline’s. 
operation?” she resumed. 

“ae 

She looked up at him from the depths of her violet 
eyes, pausing before she spoke again. ‘‘ Monsieur 
Le Bleu said there must be an operation, if it could 
be performed. Jf, he said ; he did not seem sure. 
It was the only chance, he said.” 

The surgeon met the remark jokingly. ‘‘ Monsieur 
Le Bleu’s very clever—as he no doubt thinks. I 
will see you again to-morrow, Mrs. Cray.” 

* But—stay a moment. Tell me at least by which 
day I shall be ready to go back. You can put me 
in the proper way of treatment, and I will pursue it 
over there.” 

** Not by any day. 
turning to France.” 

She looked puzzled: there was a wild. expression 
in her eyes. ‘‘Do you mean that I shall not be 
able to return at all?” 

“Yes I do. I say that you must not venture 
upon the shores of France again. We can’t think 
of trusting you to the care of that clever French 
doctor, you know.” 

And before Caroline had recovered her surprise 


‘*Must there be an 


You must not think of re- 
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sufficiently to rejoin, Mr. Welch had left the cham- 
ber and was down in the drawing-room with Miss 
Davenal. She bent her head as she waited for his 
opinion. 

*¢Do you wish for the truth, ma’am?” he asked. 

‘*Wish for what?” repeated Miss Bettina, put- 
ting her hand to her ear. 

** The truth.” 

**Do I wish for the truth?” she retorted, affronted 
at the question. ‘‘Sir, I am the daughter of one 
surgeon and the sister of another; I don’t know to 
whom the truth may be told if not to me. It is 
necessary that I should know it.” 

Mr. Welch gave her the truth: that there was no 
hope whatever. At least, what he said was equiva- 
lent to that. 

** And the operation that she talks of ?” 

**Tt cannot be performed. The case is not an 
ordinary one.” 

Miss Bettina was for a minute silent. ‘‘My 
brother, Dr. Davenal, always said Caroline had no 
constitution.” 

‘*Dr. Davenal was right,” returned the surgeon. 
** Mrs. Cray is one—if I may form a judgment upon 
so short an acquaintance—who could never, even 
under the most auspicious surroundings, have lived 
to grow old.” 

‘TI remember a remark he made to me after 
Caroline’s marriage with Mark Cray was fixed— 
that it was well she should marry a doctor, for 
she’d need watching. A fine doctor, indeed!” 
continued Miss Bettina, irascibly, as she recalled 
Mark’s later career. ‘‘If my poor brother had but 
known! I suppose it is all this disgrace that has 
brought it on!” 

**It may have hastened it,” said the surgeon. 
**But this, or some other disease, would inevitably 
have developed itself sooner or later. The germs 
were within her.” 

‘* And now what can be done for her?” 

** Nothing in the world can be done for her, as 
regards a cure. We must try and alleviate the 


pain. That she will now grow worse rapidly, 
there’s not a doubt. Miss Davenal, she must be 
kept tranquil.” 


**Kept what? Tranquil? She used to be one 
who would not be kept tranquil.” 

** Well, it must be tried. Of course the circum- 
stances are unfortunate; herself here and her 
husband abroad. She must be soothed as if she 
were a child.” 

It was all very well for Mr. Welch to say she 
must be kept tranquil; but Caroline Cray was one 
who had had an absolute spirit of her own all her 
life, and an excitable one. When Miss Bettina 
went up to her room after the departure of the 
surgeon, she found her in a wild state. Her cheeks 
were crimson with incipient fever, her eyes glisten- 
ing. Sara, terrified, was holding her down in bed, 
begging her to be reasonable. 

“*T want to go back at once, Aunt Bettina,” she 
exclaimed, throwing out her arms in a sort of 





frenzy. ‘‘He says I can’t go back to France, but 
I will go. What does he know about it, I wonder! 
I was well enough to come, and I am well enough 
to go back! Be quiet, Sara! Why do you wish 
to prevent my speaking? You'll send me back to- 
day, won’t you, Aunt Bettina?” 

‘*T'll send for a strait waistcoat and put you into 
that,” shrilly cried Miss Bettina in her vexation. 
‘*This is a repetition of the childishness of the old 
days.” 

‘*T won’t be separated from Mark. Though he 
has been mistaken and imprudent, he is still my 
husband. It’s a shame that Mr. Welch should 
want to keep me here! Don’t you be so cruel as to 
side with him, Aunt Bettina.” 

For once in her life Miss Bettina Davenal lent 
herself to an evasive compromise. She promised 
Caroline that she should go back when she was a 
little stronger, perhaps in two or three days, she 
said. And it had the desired effect. It soothed 
away the invalid’s dangerous excitement, and she 
turned round on her pillow and went to sleep 
quietly. 

But as the days went on, and the disease—as the 
surgeon had foretold—rapidly developed itself, it 
became plain to Mrs. Cray herself that returning to 
France was out of the question. And then her 
tone changed. She no longer prayed in impatient 
words to be sent: she bewailed in impassioned 
tones that she must die away from her husband. 
One day, towards the end of December, it almost 
seemed that her brain was slightly affected, perhaps 
from weakness. 
sofa in the drawing-room where she was reclining, 
and seized hold of the hands of her aunt ina 
wild manner. 


‘Oh, Aunt Bettina! 


**Over where?” cried Miss Bettina. 
are you talking of, child?” 

‘* There. Honfleur. If I had not to go! If I 
could but stop in my own land, among you, to the 
last ! It may not be for long!” 

Miss Bettina, what with the suddenness of the 
attack and her own deafness, was bewildered. ‘‘I 
don’t hear,” she helplessly said. 

‘They have got two cemeteries, but I'd not like 
to lie in either,” went on Caroline. ‘* Mark won't 
stop in the town for ever, and there’d be nobody to 
look at my grave. Aunt, aunt! I can’t go over 
there to die!” 

**But you are not going there,” returned Miss 
Bettina, catching the sense of the words. ‘‘ You 


** What 


must be dreaming, Caroline. You are not going || 


back to Honfleur.” 

“TI must go. I can’t die away from Mark. 
Aunt, listen !’’ she passionately continued, clasping 
the wrist of Miss Bettina until that lady felt the 
pain. ‘It is one of two things: either I must go 
to Honfleur, or Mark must come here. I cannot 
die away from him.” 

The cry was reiterated until it grew into a wail 





She started suddenly from the || 


Aunt Bettina! if I haa || 
ndt to go over there to die!” 
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of agony. She was suffering herself to fall into 
that excess of nervous agitation, so difficult to 
soothe, so pernicious to the sick frame. Sara came 
in alarmed, and learned the nature of the excite- 
ment. She leaned over the sofa with a soothing 
whisper. 

‘‘Dear Carine! only be quiet; only be com- 
forted! We will manage to get Mark over here.” 

The low tone, the gentle words seemed partially 
to allay the storm of the working brain. Caroline 
turned to Sara. 

‘*What do you say you'll do?” 

‘*Get Mark over to London.” 

She thought for a moment, and then shook her 
head and spoke wearily, a wailing plaint in her tone. 

‘You will never get him over. He is not to be 
got over. I know Mark better than you, Sara. 
So long as that miserable Wheal Bang hangs over 
his head, he will not set his foot on English ground. 
1 have heard him say so times upon times since 
he left these shores, and he will not break his 
word. He is afraid, you see. O Aunt Bettina!” 
—throwing up her arms again in renewed excite- 
ment—‘‘ what an awful mistake it was!” 

‘What was a mistake?” returned Miss Bettina, 
catching the last word and no other. 

‘* What!” echoed the unhappy invalid in irrita- 
tion. ‘‘The quitting Hallingham; the past alto- 
gether. It was giving up the substance for the 
shadow. If we had but listened to you! If Mark 
had never heard of the Great Wheal Bang!” 

Oh those ifs, those ifs! how they haunt us 
through life! How many of us are perpetually 
giving up the substance for the shadow ! 


5.—DREADFUL TREACHERY. 

Mr. Marx Cray stood on the little bit of low 
stony ground that bordered the coast at Honfleur, 
just outside the entrance of the harbour. Mr. 
Mark was kicking pebbles into the water. Being 
in a remarkably miserable and indecisive state of 
mind, having nothing on earth to do, he had strolled 
out of his lodgings anywhere that his legs chose to 
carry him; and there he was, looking into the 
water on that gloomy wiuter’s evening. 

But pray don’t fear he had any ulterior designs 
of making himself better acquainted with its chilly 
depths. Men in the extremity of despair have 
been known to entertain such ; Mark Cray never 
would have dreamt of it. There was an elasticity 
in Mark’s spirit, a shallowness of feeling quite 
incompatible with that sad state of mind hinted 
at, and the most prominent question pervading 
Mark even now was, how long it would be before 
something ‘‘ turned up.” 

Not but that Mark Cray was miserable enough : 
in a bodily sense, however, rather than in a mental. 
It was not an agreeable state of things by any 
means to have no money to go on with; to be 
wanting it in a hundred odd ways ; to be told that 
if he did not pay up at his lodgings that week, he 
must turn out of them—and the French have an 
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inconvenient way of not allowing you to evade such 
mandates. It was not pleasant to be reduced toa 
meal or so a-day, and that not a sumptuous one ; it 
was not convenient to be restricted to the pair of 
boots he had on, and to know that the soles were 
letting in the wet; it was not cheery to be out of 
charcoal for the cooking réchauds, or to have but a 
shovelful of coals left for the parlour; moreover 
and above all, it was most especially annoying and 
unbearable not to have had the money to pay for a 
letter that morning, and which, in consequence of 
that failure, the inexorable postman had carried 
away with him. 

Mrs. Cray’s assertion—that her husband never 
would be got over to London so long as the 
formidable Wheal Bang threatened danger—proved 
to be a correct one. Mark had declined the invita- 
tion to go. News had been conveyed to him in an 
unmistakably impressive manner of the state his 
wife was in, and an urgent mandate sent that he 
should join her. Oswald only waited his consent 
to forward him funds for the journey; and poor 
Caroline hinted in a few private lines that he could 
choose a steamer which would not make the port 
of London until after dark and could wear his 
spectacles in landing. All in vain. Mark Cray 
had somehow contrived to acquire a wholesome 
terror of the British shores, and to them he would 
not be enticed. 

But—has it ever struck you in your passage 
through life how wonderfully things work round ? 
Caroline Cray was dying; was wanting her husband 
to be by her side and see the last of her, as it was 
only right and natural she should ; but he—looking 
at things as he looked at them—was debarred from 
going to her; it was—judging as he judged—a 
simple impossibility that he should go. And this 
great barrier was turning her mind to frenzy, was 
making a havoc of her dying hours, and increasing 
her bodily sutierings in an alarming degree. 

It did seem an impossibility. If Mark Cray 
refused to venture to his own land so long as the 
Wheal Bang held its rod over him, it was next door 
to certain that he could not come at all. The 
Wheal Bang’s shareholders would not relax their 
threats, except on the payment of certain claims, 
and who would be sufficiently philanthropic to pay 
them? Nobody in the wide world. So there ap- 
peared to be no hope of Mark’s return; and the 
knowledge that there was not was entirely taking 
from Caroline Cray that tranquillity of mind and 
body which ought if possible to attend the last 
passage to the tomb: nay, it was keeping her in a 
state of excitement that was pitiable for herself and 
for all who beheld her. ‘‘If Mark could but come!” 
was the incessant cry, night and day. ‘‘I can’t die 
unless Mark comes.” 

You have heard that beautiful phrase, ‘‘Man’s 
extremity is God’s opportunity,” and though it 
may strike you as almost irreverent to introduce 
any matter connected with Mark Cray as an exem- 
plification of it, what came to pass was surely very 
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like a proof of the truth of that phrase. Poor, 
erring, shallow-pated Mark! even he was remem- 
bered, neglectful as he had been of that Great 
Remembrancer. : 

While Caroline was lifting her hands to heaven 
with a vain cry in which there was no trust ; while 
it seemed to all that there was no human feasibility 
of bringing Mark to England, that feat was accom- 
plished in the easiest and most unexpected manner. 
Is it too much to say that a Higher Power was at 


work in answer to that poor woman’s despairing 


cry ?—though the human agencies employed were 
of the least exalted. 

Mr. Barker, who was doing something grand and 
good (good in jis sense) in Paris, found it necessary 
for his own plans to pay a visit to London. And 
when there, he, to use his own phrase, got ‘‘ dropped 
upon ;” in other words he fell into the still out- 
stretched hands of the Great Wheal Bang. That it 
was unexpected to himself, there’s no doubt ; for he 


was one of those men who believe implicitly in their | 


own luck. Once in the mesh, Barker resolved to 


make the best of it. He had done nothing wrong, | 


nothing that he could be punished for, and he care- 
lessly told them that his only motive in not sur- 
rendering beforehand, was the bother of having the 
accounts to go over. Perhaps it really was so. 


Mr. Barker’s usual luck attended him now. After | 


he was arrested and had been kept in durance for 


four days, the shareholders released him. The very | 


shareholders themselves released him ! the wronged, 
irritated, angry shareholders! Surely there was 
some charm in Barker’s tongue! He talked them 
over to the most miraculous degree ; and they took 
him out of prison, somebody going bail for the single 
debt on which he had been taken. Now that the 
thing had come to a crisis, Barker was a‘, eager as 
they were to get it to a settlement, and he went to 
work with a will. A settlement, h¢wever, could 
not be come to without the presence of Mark Cray ; 
Mark and Barker were both made bankrupts, and 
it was necessary that Mark should come over—or 
else never come over any more. So Barker wrote 
for him. 

We left Mark standing on the water’s edge. He 
was all unconscious of these doings at home which 
so nearly affected him ; and he stood there speculat- 
ing as to what news the letter, refused to him in the 
morning, contained. By some mischance Barker 
had neglected fully to prepay it: he had put on a 
fourpenny stamp, but the letter turned out to be 
over weight by a hair’s breadth, and of course the 
Honfleur postal authorities declined to give it up. 

** What he’s doing in London puzzles me,” cogi- 
tated Mark,—for he had recognised the writing on 
the letter as Barker’s. ‘‘ He told me he should not 
show himself there until the bother was over. 
What took him there now, I wonder?” 

He stopped to single out a particularly shiny 
stone imbedded in the mud, lifted it up with his toe 
and kicked it into the water. A little shrimping- 
boat was making towards him, for it was low tide, 


laden with its spoils of the day. But it was not 
very near yet. 
|  ** Tt’s well that she should have gone over as she 
| did,” he resumed, his thoughts reverting to his wife. : 
| ** Heaven knows I should like to be with her; but | 
she has all she wants there, and here she’d have 
| nothing. I wish I could be with her! As to their 
| saying—that Welch, or whatever his name is— 
I don’t remember any great light of that name— 
| that she’s incurable, I don’t believe it. That old 
Blue said the same, or wanted to say it—such 
jargon as the fellow talked to be sure !—but Blue’s 
| nothing better than an old woman. By the way, I 
| wonder how long Blue intends to stop away! It’s 
| fine for these French fellows, taking a holiday when 
' they choose and leaving their patients to a confrire! | 


I wish he had left me the confrére on the occasion, 
*twould have been a few frances, at any rate, in 
my pocket. The French wouldn’t have had that, I 
suppose! their envious laws won't permit an English- 
man to practise on them. Oh, if some rich country- | 
man of one’s own would but get ill!” 

Mark Cray strolled a few steps either way, and 
halted again in the same place as before; he kicked 
six stones into the water, one after the other, the 
seventh was an obstinate one, and would not come 
out. Dull and dreary did the waves look that 
evening, under the grey and leaden sky. That’s | 

speaking rather metaphorically, you know, for in | 
| point of fact there are no waves off Honfleur, except | 
in the stormiest of weather. | | 
| 

| 




















That Mark Cray’s condition was a forlorn one, 
nobody can dispute. He had no friends or acquaint- 
ance in the town ; a latent, ever-present conscious- 
| ness of their straits, their position and its secrets, 
had caused him and his wife to abstain from making 
any, and one or two English residents who had | 
Shown themselves disposed to be friendly were re- 
pulsed at the onset. Not a single person within 
reach could Mark Cray apply to with the slightest | 

| 
| 
| 
| 


justifiable plea of acquaintanceship and say, Lend 
me sixteen sous, that I may pay for a letter! Even 
Monsieur Le Bleu, as you have gathered from his 
soliloquy, was away. But Mark wished much to get ; 
that letter, and he was thinking how he could get 
it in this very moment as he looked out across the 
water to the opposite coast, to the dark cloud that 
hung over Harfleur. 

“°Twould be of no use going to the post-office 
unless I took the money,” he soliloquised. ‘‘They’d 
never let me have it without. Stingy old frogs! 
What's sixteen sous, that they can’t trust a fellow? 
Help must come to me soon from some quarter or 
other ; things can’t stand in their present plight. 
That very letter may have money in it.” 

Grumbling, however, would not bring him the 
Jetter, neither would kicking pebbles into the 
Manche: Mr. Mark Cray grew tired of his pastime, 
and turned finally away from it. He sauntered 
through the waste ground underneath the side win. 
dows of the hotel, his ears nearly deafened by the 
noise of the rough boys who were quarrelling in 
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groups over their marbles, made a détour across the 
bridge, glanced askance at the slip of building, 
grandly designated Bureau des Postes, and turned 
off towards his home. 1t was a soft, calm evening 
in January, gloomy enough overhead, but in the 
west the sky was clearing, and a solitary star came 
peeping out, imbedded like a diamond in its grey 
setting. To a mind less matter-of-fact than Mark 
Cray’s, that star might have seemed as a ray of 
hope; an earnest that skies do not remain gloomy 
for ever. 

Mark turned in at his little garden and was about 
to ring gingerly at the house door; as one, not upon 
the most cordial terms with a frowning landlady, 
likes to ring; when a voice in the road greeted him. 

‘* Bon soir!” 

‘‘ Bon soir,” returned Mark, supposing it was but 
the courteous salutation of some chance passer-by, 
|| and not troubling himself to turn his hea. 

‘“‘Et madame? quelles nouvelles avez-vous d’elle?” 

Mark wheeled round. It was Monseur Le Bleu. 

Mark Cray extended his hand, and his face lighted 
up. In his desolation, even this French doctor was 
|| inexpressively welcome. | 

‘* J didn’t know you were back, Mr. Blue: savais | 
pas que vous retournez, messeu,” added he, taking | 
his customary plunge in the mysteries of French. 

‘“‘T come from return this after-midday,” said the 
surgeon. ‘‘I ask, sare, if you have the news from 
madame?” 

‘* She’s worse, and can’t come back,” said Mark. 
‘Plus malade. Not to be cured at all, they say, 
which I don’t believe; pas croyable, messeu. I 
don’t believe the English médecin understands the 
case. Non! jamais.” 

“Do I not say two—three—four months ago, 
me? I know she not curable. I feel sure what it 
was. You call it ‘lump’ and ‘bouton’—bah! 
C’est une tumeur fibreuse. I say to you, mon ami, 
you—tiens ! c’est le facteur!” 

For the facteur had come up at an irregular hour, 
and this it was which had caused Monseiur Le 
Blew’s remark of surprise. The bureau des postes 
had despatched him to offer the letter a second 
time to Mark. 

‘“‘Has monsieur got the money now?” he de- 
manded in quick French, which was a vast deal 
more intelligible to his French auditor than his 
English one. “If not, our bureau won't be at the 
pains to offer the letter a third time, and monsieur 
must get the letter from the bureau himself if he 
wants it.” 

What with the amount of French all at once, 
and the embarrassment of the situation, Mark Cray 
devoutly wished the postman underneath the waters 
of the Manche. That functionary, however, stood 
his ground where he was, and apparently had no 
intention of leaving it. He bent over the gate, the 
letter in his outstretched hand. Mousieur Le Bleu 
looked on with some interest, curious to know why 
the letter had been refused. He inquired why of 








Mark, and Mark muttered some unintelligible words 


in answer, speaking in French so excessively obscure 
that the surgeon could not understand a syllable. 

So he turned for information to the facteur. ‘ Did 
monsieur dispute the charge?” he asked. 

** Not at all,” replied the man. ‘‘ It was not a 
dispute as to charge. The English monsieur had no 
money. It was a double letter: sixteen sous.” 

‘* Ab, no change,” said Monsieur Le Bleu, with a 
delicacy that many might have envied, as he turned 
his eyes from Mark Cray’s downcast face. ‘It’s a 
general complaint. I never knew the small change 
80 scarce as it is: one can get nothing but gold. 
Hold, ll take the letter from you, facteur, and 
monsieur: can repay me when he gets change.” 

The surgeon handed the sixteen sous to the post- 
man, and gave the letter to Mark. Mark spoke 
some obscure words about repaying him on the 
morrow, and broke the seal. 

There was still light enough to see, though very 
obscurely, and Mark Cray’s dazed eyes fell on a 
bank-note for 5. The surgeon had bade him good- 
night, and was walking away with the postman: 
Mark Cray was only half conscious of their depar- 
ture. Debt did not affect Mark as it does those 
ultra-sensitive spirits who can but sink under 
its ills: nevertheless, he did feel as if an over- 
whelming weight had been taken from him. 

He rang at the bell, loudly now, feeling not so 
afraid of meeting madame, should she open it. And 
he lighted his little lamp and read the letter. Read 
it almost in disbelief, half doubting whether its 
good news couid indeed be true. For Mr. Barker 
had written all couleur de rose: and a very deep 
rose, too. 

‘Lhe Wheal Bang had come to its senses, and the 
worry was over. He, Barker, was upon confidential 
terms with all the shareholders, shook hands with 
them imdividually thrice a day. ‘There would be 
no fuss, go bother; the affairs were being wound 
up in the most amicable manner, and Mark had 
better come over without an hour's delay, aud hedp. 
The sooner they got it done, the sooner they should 
be free to turn their attention to other matters, 
and he, Barker, had a glorious thing in hand just 
now, safe to realise three thousand a year. 

Such were the chief contents of the letter. 
Whether Barker believed in them fully himself, or 
whether he had dashed on a little extra colouring 
as to the simplitication of atiairs relative to the 
Great Wheal Bang, cannot be told. It may be that 
he feared hesitation still on the part of Mark Cray, 
and wished to get him at once over. In point of 
fact, Mark’s presence was absolutely necessary to 
the winding-up. 

Mark yielded without the slightest hesitation. 
If Mark Cray had confidence in any one living 
being, it was Barker. He forthwith set about the 
arrangements for his departure. It would take 
more than the five-pound note to clear all that he 
owed in Hontieur ; so he paid madame, and one or 
two trifles that might have proved productive of 
& little inconvenience at the time of starting, and 
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got away by the boat to Havre, and thence to 
London. 

But, oh! the treachery of man! When the 
steamer reached the metropolis, Mark Cray walked 
boldly ashore in the full glare of day, never so 
much as shading his eyes from the sun with those 
charming blue spectacles you have heard of, never 
shrinking from the gaze of any mortal Londoner. 
Mark’s confidence in the good-fellowship of the 
Wheal Bang’s shareholders was restored, his trust 
in Barker implicit: if he felt a little timid on any 
score, it was connected with his clothes, which cer- 
tainly did not give out quite so elegant a gloss as 
when they were spick and span new. Mark stood 
on the quay after landing, and looked round for 
Barker, whom he had expected would be there to 
meet him. 

** Cab, sir?” 

** No,” said Mark. 

‘*T’ll wait here a minute or two,” decided Mark 
to himself. ‘‘ Barker’s sure to come. I wrote him 
word what time we might expect to be in—though 
we are shamefully late. He can’t have been and 
gone again!” 

Somebody came up and touched him on the 
shoulder. ‘*Mr. Marcus Cray, I believe?” 

Mark turned quickly. ‘‘ Well?” said he to the 
intruder, a shabby-looking man. 

‘* You are my prisoner, sir.” 
‘* What?” cried Mark. 











“You are my prisoner, sir,” repeated the stranger, 
making a sign to another man to come closer. 

Mark howled and kicked, and for a moment 
actually fought with his assailants. It was of 
course a senseless thing to do; but the shock was 
so sudden. He had felt himself as secure, stepping 
on those shores, as any grand foreign ambassador 
could have felt; and now to find himself treache- 
rously pounced upon in this way was beyond every- 
thing bitter. No wonder that for the minute Mark 
was mad. 

“Tt can’t be!” he shrieked; ‘‘you have no 
warrant for this. I am free as air; they wrote me 
word I was.” 

‘Would you like a cab, sir?” inquired the 
official civilly, but not deigning to answer. ‘You. 
can have one if you like. Call one, Jim.” 

A cab was called; the prisoner was helped into 
it and driven away, he was too bewildered to know 
where. 

And that’s how Mr. Mark Cray was welcomed to 
London. His rage was great, his sense of injury 
dreadful. 

‘* Only let me come across Barker!” he foamed. 
‘* He shall suffer for this. A man ought to be hung 
for such treachery.” 

Mark Cray was, so far, mistaken. Barker was 
as innocent in the arrest as he was. An accident 
had prevented his going down to meet the Havre 
steamer. 





Tue Apostle Paul, in the fourteenth chapter of 
his Epistle to the Romans, teaches principles of 
Christian toleration which the Churches of Christ 
require to learn in the nineteenth century as much 
as they did in the first ; for in this as well as in all 
other departments of Christian duty, the lessons 
taught in God’s word are far in advance of our 
practice. 

The questions, let it be observed, with which the 
Apostle had here to deal, and on which he gives 
his judgment, were not between believer and un- 
believer, Christian and non-Christian, the Church 
and the world, far less between the Church and its 
authorised teachers ; but they were between members 
of the Church, or between those who were within 
and others who sought admission into the Christian 
Society. The Bible does not indeed leave us in 
ignorance as to the sentiments we should cherish 
towards even ‘‘a heathen and publican” who ‘“‘ de- 
nies the Lord,” either by profession or practice. 
But in this chapter the Apostle had before him 
brethren only, and what he says has reference to 
the duties towards each other of those who, while 
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differing as to what the will of their Lord was in 
some things, yet agreed in the essential principle 
of submission to his will in all things. 


Let us ‘‘hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
Churches” :— 

‘* Him that is weak in the faith receive ye, but 
not to doubtful disputations.” 

It is comparatively unimportant for practical pur- 
poses to determine at present whether this receiving 
of one weak in the faith, alluded to his reception 
into the fellowship of mere personal friendship, or 
into that of the Christian Society, the Church. I 
believe it has reference chiefly to admission into 
the communion of the Church of which the Lord’s 
Supper, as a Social Feast, is the visible sign. In 
either case, St. Paul assumes that faith was the 
uniting bond, inasmuch as that which united men 
to Jesus Christ ought to be sufficient to unite them 
to each other. Communion with Christ first through 
faith possessed, then communion with the Church 
through that faith confessed in words, and by life. 
Weak faith then, if real, was to be recognised as 
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well as strong faith: for there are lambs as well as 
sheep in Christ’s fold ; babes as well as strong men 
in his ‘‘House.” In the exercise of that discipline 
or government which is essential to a Church if it 
is to be a society, and not a mob or mere multi- 
tude of individual units, there must be some test 
of membership. Faith in the Redeemer, in all He 
has done, taught, and promised, as revealed in 
the Scriptures, is the test. Let him, therefore, 
who has this faith be received as a brother. But 
when you have received ‘‘ him who is weak” into 
communion, it must not be for ‘‘ doubtful disputa- 
tions” —to sit in judgment upon him as to those 
matters about which, being weak, he has in the 
meantime doubts, but doubts not inconsistent with 
faith in Jesus Christ. He is not to be received into 
a den of wolves to be torn in pieces, but into a fold 
of sheep where he may go in and out and find 
pasture for his soul. He has not learned all your 
lessons, perhaps ; but is he willing to learn—to sit 
humbly at Christ’s feet, hungering and thirsting to 
be taught the whole truth? He is not strong; but 
he is alive, and recovering from the fatal disease of 
sin, through faith in the Divine Physician. And 
if so, let him be received and made stronger and 
better by Christian fellowship. 


In the following verses we have examples given 
us of how weak faith manifested itself in that 
period of the Church. 

‘* For one believeth that he may eat all things: 
another, who is weak, eateth herbs.” 

This dispute had reference either to the ascetic 
practices of some Jews; or to the doubtful pro- 
priety of joining in the family feasts connected with 
idol worship, and alluded to at greater length by 
the same Apostle in his First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians (Chap. x. 25—33); or to the lawfulness of 
eating meat ‘‘sold in the shambles,” which might 
first have been offered up to an idol, to secure its 
favour and blessing. However it was, some Chris- 
tians with a good conscience partook of the flesh 
meat which others for conscience’ sake avoided. 

Now the Apostle does not assert that the singu- 
larly scrupulous and ‘‘ conscientious” person was 
consequently a singularly good and pious man. He 
was a brother indeed, because of his faith, yet a 
‘‘weak” brother, because of his scruples. Well, 
how were those two parties to act and feel towards 
each other? Should they of necessity come to one 
opinion, or have different ‘‘ communions ?” 

‘* Let not him that eateth despise him that eateth 
not ; and let not him which eateth not judge him 
that eateth : for God hath received him.” 

As we might interpret the words :—‘‘ Let not 
him who eats flesh meat despise his brother who 
does not, or think his conduct so unworthy of the 
good sense a Christian should possess, and the 
liberty he should enjoy, that he can have no tole- 
ration for him. On the other hand, let not him 
whose scruples reject flesh, contemn his brother 
who shares neither his scruples nor his ‘ herbs,’ as 


an earthly-minded, self-indulgent man who prefers 
his meat to his master and his dinner to his duty.” 
And why not? ‘‘ Because God hath received him !” 
And if so, why should you reject him? That God 
has received him, you must in charity assume, be- 
cause he professes to have received Christ and to 
obey Him. And on the same ground, you also 
should receive him to the glory of God. 

**Who art thou that judgest another man’s 
servant ? to his own master he standeth or falleth. 
Yea, he shall be holden up: for God is able to make 
him stand.” Yes! God is able to make him stand, 
though you may be disposed to put him down. The 
strong are thus warned not to crush a weak brother, 
but to be fellow-workers with God, who is holding 
him up; and the weak are warned not to judge 
another man’s conscience by their own, and en- 
couraged also by the thought that there is an 
unseen arm of power on which they may lean and 
which is able to make them stand. But without 
the faith that worketh by love, the weak are just 
as likely as the strong to become tyrannical and 
intolerant—perhaps more so, as it is a characteristic 
of weakness to believe itself strong, while all real 
strength, on the other hand, is obtained through a 
sense of weakness,—‘‘ when I am weak, then am I 
strong.” 

But another example of difference among Chris- 
tians both in opinion and practice is adduced by the 
Apostle. 

‘‘One man esteemeth one day above another: 
another esteemeth every day alike.” 

This difference may have had reference to the 
keeping of Jewish feast days during that transition 
period when the Church was growing out of Judaism 
into Christianity, and which ended in the letter, if 
not in the spirit, with the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
or it may have had reference to the keeping of the 
Jewish Sabbath. On this point Jew and Gentile 
Christians would naturally differ. We have no 
divisions now in the Church, in the Protestant 
Church at least, upon ‘‘meats and drinks.” Few 
brethren have been so weak as to make their tests of 
communion opinions upon what are called ‘“‘ vege- 
tarianism ” or ‘‘ total abstinence ;” but we have dif- 
ferences about days. Some sections of the Church 
keep Feast days and Saints’ days as holy and binding 
upon conscience, while others keep the Lord’s day 
only. Some again differ as to the grounds on which 
even the Lord’s day should be kept holy, and these 
necessarily affect their sense of duty as to the right 
manner of keeping it. Some believe that the fourth 
commandment is still the law of the Church in its 
letter as well as in its spirit. Others again keep the 
first day of the week as the Lord’s day and not as 
the Sabbath. Their reasons for doing so are chiefly 
derived from Apostolic example, which they hold 
to be binding on the Church, as expressing indi- 
| rectly the mind of Christ ; and from the necessity 

of the Christian Church meeting for public worship, 
| which would be impossible without a fixed day. 
To these and similar considerations they add the 
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historical fact that one day in seven has been set 
apart for worship ever since the Church of God 
existed as a visible society, and that no changes in 
man’s circumstances or character render a day of rest 
and worship less necessary for him now than in 
any other period of the world’s history. But in so 
far as the Jewish Sabbath is concerned, with its 
peculiar and special restrictions, they consider it 
abrogated. 

What is the solution of the difficulty? How does 
the Apostle reconcile the opposing parties? ‘‘ Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind!” 
He desires conviction, not selfish, vain, proud, 
self-opinionativeness, or differing for the sake of 
differing. Each man was to be persuaded in his 
own mind, and not because of the persuasion in 
another man’s mind. In this way alone, by each 
person first seeking after truth, could true unity of 
sentiment ever be reached. Personal truthfulness 
and responsibility, exercised by all parties or parts 
at first, could be the only means of their ever be- 
coming one party or whole from conviction at last. 


In the meantime the Apostle teaches that, while 
differing in practice about ‘‘meats” and ‘‘ days,” 
all might nevertheless be one in principle. How 
could this be ? 

‘He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the 
Lord; and he that regardeth not the day, to the 
Lord he doth not regard it. He that eateth, eateth 
to the Lord, for he giveth God thanks; and he that 
eateth not, to the Lord he eateth not, and giveth 
God thanks.” 

Observe here how two Christians may, on reli- 
gious grounds, and actuated by precisely the same 
loving desire to please God, act very differently 
as to some observances. One man ‘‘ regards the 
day” —why?—as ‘‘unto the Lord,” and to please 
Him. Another ‘‘regardeth not the day”—and why? 
—as ‘‘unto the Lord,” and also to please Him! One 
man “‘eateth” (the flesh meat), and with a good 
conscience, for he ‘‘ giveth God thanks.” Another 
‘‘eateth not” (the flesh meat), and he has an 
equally good conscience, for he too ‘‘ giveth God 
thanks!” Both act differently, but both act 
honestly before God, and seek as obedient servants 
to do their Master’s will. Both are influenced as 
Christians by one common principle of life, while 
yet differing in its application to some points of 
duty not clearly revealed or clearly seen. What 
is this principle by which all Christians are thus 
actuated ? In what one essential point is the true 
Catholic Church of Christ one? Let us hear it: 
‘*For none of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth 
to himself. For whether we live, we live unto the 
Lord ; and whether we die, we die unto the Lord: 
whether we live therefore, or die, we are the 
Lord’s, For to this end Christ both died, and 
rose, and revived, that He might be Lord both of 
the dead and living.” 

These are the confessions of the living Church 
of Christ of all time and of every land. ‘‘ None of 





us liveth to himself!” The “self,” with all its 
self-willing, self-seeking, self-pleasing, and _ self- 
worship, has been crucified and buried with Christ. 
To Him we live. ‘* We are the Lord’s!” We are 
not our own, but bought with a price. Jesus by 
his death and life has obtained possession of us, and 
weof Him. ‘‘For to this end He both died, and 
rose, and revived, that He might be the Lord both 
of the dead and living!” Therefore we Christians 
are willing not merely to give up this meat or drink 
for his sake, but to give up our lives for Him. 

But if this be true of every real Christian—if 
what is termed the headship of Christ, or his 
right to govern every man, is a doctrine involved 
in the fact of his existence; if no Christian denies 
it,—or he would thereby cease to be a Christian, — 
how do we presume to condemn a brother who 
differs from us, not in this essential principle, but 
only in its application? It is culpable ignorance, 
weak vanity, or spiritual pride, which refuses to 
see the difference between rebellion against Christ’s 
will, and rebellion against our interpretation of his 
will; or which confuses these two things, the obli- 
gation of every Christian to obey whatever Christ 
has commanded, and the obligation of each Christian 
to determine for his own guidance what He has com- 
manded. And no man can charge another with 
denying this essential principle, merely because he 
differs from him in some application of the prin- 
ciple. What saith the Apostle? ‘‘But why dost 
thou judge thy brother? or why dost thou set at 
nought thy brother? for we shall all stand before 
the judgment seat of Christ. For it is written, 
As I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow 
to me, and every tongue shall confess to God. So 
then every one of us shall give account of himseff 
to God. Let us not therefore judge one another 
any more: but judge this rather, that no man put 
a stumbling-block or an occasion to fall in his 
brother’s way.” 





You will have observed that the Apostle has not 
yet told us what his own judgment was in regard 
to the points in dispute. Ought Christians, for } 
example, to make any difference between clean and 
unclean? To this he replies—‘‘I know, and am 
persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing 
unclean of itself.” 

Notice on what the Apostle’s knowledge was 
founded in giving this decision. It was not a mere 
fallible opinion or judgment, such as any synod or 
church council would be able to give nowadays, 
when they could decide only ‘‘ according to the best 
of their judgment,” or ‘‘as far as they could dis- 
cover” from the word of God, or even from the 
teaching of the Church. But while Paul was beyond 
doubt an infallible teacher, what was even his 
decision on the points in dispute? ‘I know,” he 
says, ‘‘and am persuaded by the Lord Jesus.” And 
what did he thus know? ‘That there is nothing 
unclean of itself.” And now perhaps, arguing from 
our own habits of thought, we might be disposed 
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, mind of Christ.” Many nowadays would probably | the Epistle, the righteousness by faith, and from 
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reason thus :—‘‘If he who makes no difference on | faith, the righteousness which justifies, and is itself 
religious grounds between meats and drinks is | the righteous condition of a soul towards a righteous- 
right, it follows that he who does so is wrong. | loving God, It is ‘‘ peace,” peace from righteous- 
In the Christian Church nothing erroneous should | ness, peace with God, peace of conscience, of the 
be permitted. Let us therefore either exclude such | affections, and of the whole man. It is “‘joy in the 
persons from our communion, or withdraw our- | Holy Ghost,” such joy as He alone can impart and 
selves from theirs, and form a Church on ‘right | does impart through ‘‘faith,” be it weak or strong, 
principles.’” The Apostle, however, says nothing | ‘‘He who in these things serveth Christ is accept- 






































like this, but adds, ‘‘To him that esteemeth any- 
thing to be unclean, to him it is unclean!” 

It is not unclean to me, he says, but it gay be 
unclean to you! There is here no contradiction be- 
tween principle and practice. The principle is, that 
all should walk in the light of Christ; the prac- 
tice is, that each should walk in accordance with 
his measure of light. He will have no man walk 
blindly, or be led by the hand, but every man to 
see for himself, and to walk as he sees. The former 
method would be mechanical, the latter only is 
spiritual. The one can make no real progress, 
for ‘che knows not whither he is going;” the 
other sees, though he may see dimly, yet is certain 
to see more and more clearly. To-day with his 
weak sight he may indeed think something to be 
unclean which is not so, but as his vision strengthens 
he will soon in Christ’s light see that ‘‘there is 
nothing unclean of itself.” The ‘‘strong” have in 
the meantime a duty to perform to the ‘‘ weak.” 
They are not to put stumbling-blocks in their way. 
They are not to make their liberty in Christ, 
whether as to days or no days, meats or no meats, 
minister to selfishness, which is verily not of Christ, 
by injuring a brother whom Christ loved so much 
that He died for him. We are, in the exercise 
of the love which ‘‘seeketh not its own,” to con- 
sider not our own enjoyment, but the good of our 
brother in everything. There is honourable work 
here given to the strong because they are strong 
to perform, and that is to carry the burden of the 
weak. The strong possess a good, a greater measure 
of good than the weak, but they are to make ita 
higher good still by so using it that the weak 
shall not mistake their good for evil and as such 
speak against it. 


So much for these and like differences of opinion. 
But when they are all settled, what, after all, is 
their importance in themselves? They are ques- 
tions about the scaffolding only, not about the 
building; about the variable and accidental, not 
about the abiding and essential :—‘‘ For the king- 


dom of God is not meat and drink ; but righteous- | 


ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. For 
he that in these things serveth Christ is acceptable 
to God, and approved of men.” 

What blessed words are these !—that kingdom 
which God has established is not meat and drink 
—it does not consist of such things as perish in 


able to God !” 

What strength and consolation to the Christian 
amid the strife of tongues and the confusion of 
opinions! He who serveth Christ in these things— 
in righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost 
—not in other things, which however good and 
perfect as gifts coming from the Father of Lights, 
we may be unable either to receive or to under- 
stand,—but in ‘‘these things,” which every man 
may possess who asks them of the Lord of Righteous- 
ness, Peace, and Joy,—such an one is “‘ acceptable 
to God!” Many other things may be profitable, 
these only are essential. Every man*who possesses 
‘*these things” has entered into the kingdom, or 
what is the same thing, the kingdom has entered 
into him, for the Lord reigns over every province 
of his being. Oh! that these words might ring 
through the whole professing Church of Christ! 
How would they reveal to us true friends whom 
in our darkness we mistake for foes, reconcile 
differences, give due proportion to all questions, 
| increase our reverence for things essential and 
| eternal, and lessen our passionate strivings for 
| things variable and temporary, and help us to 
subordinate all we do to the one glorious end of 
| advancing the kingdom itself—of Righteousness, 
Peace, and Joy—in our own souls and in the souls 
of others ! 





The conclusion to which the Apostle comes is 
what we might almost have anticipated from those 
principles. ‘‘ Let us therefore follow after the things 
which make for peace, and things wherewith one 
may edify another. For meat destroy not the work 
of God.” 

This is not peace at any price, as the phrase is, 
but the seeking of genuine peace by the exercise 
of genuine self-sacrifice, It does not sacrifice the 
inward to the outward, the end to the means, as 
all do who sacrifice religion itself, while disputing 
about religion, or about the means towards religion, 
or the manifold forms in which religion before God 
may express itselfi—questions on which men may 
differ now, as they have differed since the days of 
the Apostle, aud may possibly differ till the millen- 
| nium, yet all the while be equally conscientious and 
equally acceptable to God. 





| The remainder of the chapter need not be dwelt 


| upon; yet a few hints may be profitable as illus- 
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trating not merely the principle of toleration, but 
of self-sacrificing sympathy. 

* All things indeed are pure,” for “what God 
has cleansed call not thou common.” The living 
plant may convert all things created and approved 
by God into means of life, beauty, and fruitfulness. 
‘*But it is evil for that man who eateth,” or does 
anything else ‘‘ with offence,” that is, believing it 
to be wrong, and therefore making that which might 
possibly be allowable and safe in another, a cause 
of stumbling in himself, with his present light. 
‘And he that doubteth is damned if he eat, be- 
cause he eateth not of faith: for whatsoever is 
not of faith is sin.” This teaches us to sacrifice 
the use of things perfectly lawful for us, when 
such use would occasion a brother’s fall into sin. 
It expresses the great law of Christian love by 
which everything non-essential though allowable 
must be sacrificed to the good of others. ‘‘ All 
things are lawful for me, but not expedient.” 
‘*Hast thou faith?” Can you with quiet confi- 
dence in God do or enjoy this or that which weak 
brethren condemn? So be it. But do so before 
God, and not in circumstances in which a weak 
brother may be injured. ‘‘ Happy is he that con- 
demneth not himself” but feels justified in doing 
“that which he alloweth” from his sense of 
Christian liberty. But when you, on the ofher 
hand, weak brother, cannot with a good conscience 
do what another brother doeth, refrain from doing 
it. It may be allowable for him, but it is not, with 
your present convictions, allowable for you. Do 
not condemn him, for he may be strong—the Lord 
knoweth !—but do not follow him if you, whether 
weak or strong, think it unlawful. ‘‘For he who 
doubteth is damned if he eat,” because it is sinful to 
be in the habit of doing that which we believe to be 
against the will of God. ‘‘Whatsoever is not of faith 
is sin.” Confidence in God, and in the lawfulness of 
your actions, either as being in accordance with, 
or not opposed to the will of God, are essential to 
integrity before God. You may be a weak, ill- 
informed man. If so, become free, strong, and 
well-informed ; but in the meantime act up to your 
given light. Be true to that: for such truthfulness 
is the condition of your being led into all truth. 


In these remarks I do not plead for the tole- 
ration of what we believe to be error when held 
by even a Christian brother—for I profess but to 
expound the teaching of St. Paul. But let us 
tolerate the Christian brother himself, and seek to 
free him from error, and lead him into all truth ; 
and not seek to excommunicate him from our 
Christian fellowship so long as he professes faith 
in Jesus as his divine infallible Teacher, his all- 
sufficient Saviour, and in the eye of charity is 
seeking to know and to do his will. Some one may 
allege perhaps, that while professing this faith he 
denies this or that doctrine which we all believe to 
be of fundamental importance. But is it quite 





certain that he does so merely because he denies 
our views of it, or the arguments by which we 
establish it, or the conclusions we draw from it, 
or our opinion of its relative importance? Must 
he be held as rejecting a truth, if he rejects our 
explanations of it? Is it certain that we are 
right and our brother wrong, on any other ground 
than that we ourselves have so decided? Are we 
more humble, prayerful, thoughtful, and con- 
scientious than he?—or more obedient to Christ’s 
teaching in his word and by his Spirit? Are we 
more gifted with spiritual insight? We are be- 
lievers in Christ. So is he. We study the Bible 
and cry for light to understand it. So does he. 
Woul@ we rather die than consciously disobey 
Christ, or misinterpret his Spirit? So would he. 
Yet he may be wrong! So may we. He may 
be influenced more than he is aware by party spirit, 
prejudice, and pride. So may we! 

What, in such possible circumstances, ought we to 
do? Differing in taste and judgment about some 
parts, or single notes, in a great oratorio which we 
both enjoy, or in regard to some features in a vast 
landscape that fill us both with wonder—shall we, 
in order to agree, submit to some Pope, who will 
bid us shut our eyes and ears, give up our taste 
and sense of the beautiful, and say amen to all 
his decisions? Should we not rather seek to im- 
prove our respective tastes, and in the meantime 
mutually tolerate our few differences, and together 
enjoy the many glorious things which we see 
in common and are our life? Yes, verily! Let 
us each draw nearer to Jesus Christ—each learn 
more of Him-—each be more earnest in prayer—each 
strive to be more humble and obedient—and in this 
way, if in any, we shall be brought nearer to each 
other and learn the same truth in the end. 

‘*Let us therefore, as many as be perfect, be 
thus minded: and if in anything ye be other- 
wise minded, God shall reveal even this unto you. 
Nevertheless, whereto we have already attained, 
let us walk by the same rule, let us mind the same 
thing.” 

Let us hear ‘‘the conclusion of the whole matter” 
as contained in the beginning of the fifteenth 
chapter :— 

‘*We then that are strong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak, and not to please ourselves. 
Let every one of us please his neighbour for his 
good to edification. For even Christ pleased not 
himself; but, as it is written, The reproaches of 
them that reproached thee fell on me. For what- 
soever things were written aforetime were written 
for our learning, that we through patience and 
comfort of the Scriptures might have hope. Now 
the God of patience and consolation grant you to be 
likeminded one toward another according to Christ 
Jesus: that ye may with one mind and one mouth 
glorify God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Wherefore receive ye one another, as Christ 
also received us to the glory of God.” 
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COUNTRY LIFE IN SWEDEN. 


BY AN ENGLISHWOMAN ABROAD. 


July 6th.—We are now really settled in the 
country. We are at Arsta, the old family property 
of the Bremers, purchased when the father of Fred- 
reka left Finland, at the time she was four years 
old. 

We left Stockholm yesterday, by the steamer, 
and had a beautiful sail through a part of the 
Skirgard, which is very extensive, the mainland 
being edged by a wide-stretching archipelago of 
rocky islets, on which grow fir and birch-trees, 
very much in the character of the Milar. It 
seems, indeed, almost impessible to reach the open 
sea. 

The sea is not visible from the house at Arsta, 
although it is near. It is a large mansion, not 
built of wood but stone, and painted white. In 
the front is an extensive court, on each side of which 
is a long, one-storied, red house, the one occu- 
pied by the people employed on the estate, the 
other by the family of Baron R., who has taken it 
for the summer. Dalaré is a little bathing-place, 
situated on a rocky hillside, facing one of the lake- 
like basins of the sea, with rocky islets and tongues 
of land before it, on one of the former of which 
stands an old fort, with its parasol-like top. 

We were three hours on the water between Stock- 
holm and Dalaré, where Herr Saxenberg, the pre- 
sent possessor of Arsta, came in his comfortable, 
old-fashioned, close carriage to meet us. 

The coachman who drove the handsome pair of 
black horses was old Carl Adalfsson, who belonged 
to the estate in Miss Bremer’s time, and was then 
employed in cutting wood and drawing water. One 
day when she was living there, seeing him at the 
well, she asked him if he did not find his life mono- 
tonous. ‘* Monotonous! no, indeed. There’s plenty 
of variety in it,” he said; ‘‘sometimes it’s wood and 
sometimes it’s water.” 

There are two brick houses in Dalaré, but all 
the rest are wood ; snug little cabins where people 
make themselves happy during the summer. There 
is quite a rage now to build little Swiss cottages 
on fertile nooks in the Skirgard and by the Miilar. 
This, it is said, is owing to the little steam-boats, 
of comparatively modern introduction, which ply 
about these waters, and thus make their shores 
accessible. 

Leaving Dalaré, we drove through scenery which 
is characteristic of this part of Sweden: poor land, 
woods, and beautiful basins of water and wooded 
islands, and here and. there a little wooden cottage. 
Before we left the high road to enter upon the 
Arsta estate, we passed within sight of a large, 
yellow, wooden country mansion, with a fine avenue, 
which, in Miss Bremer’s time, was occupied by two 
old brothers, who had a great abhorrence of women. 
They always took their dinner standing, having in 





their youth been made to do so by their parents. 
As soon as dinner was ended, one brother, by way 
of returning thanks, said, ‘‘ As it was in the begin- 
ning,” the other, ‘‘as it now is,” and the old ser- 
vant concluded, ‘‘ and ever shall be. Amen.” 

Having entered the Arsta demesne, the carriage 
was brushed by the young birch-trees which formed 
thickets on either side of the way, for the fir wood 
having been burned, and the land thus cleared, 
birches always spring up of themselves; then 
through a pine wood, and over a large meadow, and 
the white house, with its tall roof and square tower, 
was before us. Fru Saxenberg and her daughters, 
Sofi, Theresa, and Selma, were on the steps to meet 
us, in their simple Swedish attire ; the mother with 
the cotton pocket-handkerchief pinned over her 
head, and all in print dresses, although they must 
be really wealthy people. 

Saturday afternoon.—About twelve I went out 
with Yant Bremer, down the long avenue, princi- 
pally of ash, into the so-called park,—really a kind 
of wood,—which borders the Arsta, and where it is 
always warm and sheltered. We passed the fisher- 
man’s cottage, and walking along the wooded path, 
with alders growing to the water’s edge, came to 
the little bath-house, standing at the point where 
the creek expands into a sort of lake, edged with 
islands, beautifully fertile and wooded. On the 
farther, northern side, still forming a part of the 
Arsta estate, little boats bring people to chapel, and 
in the gay prosperous days of Arsta, brought also 
many a wedding party, the ceremony taking place 
in the house—the great staircase being decorated 
with flowers for the occasion. I wish a wedding 
would take place somewhere whilst we are in the 
neighbourhood. I should like to see the large gilt 
crown of the bride and the jewels which she wears 
in her hair, for if the family have not jewels of 
their own they are hired from Stockholm. 

On our way back we gathered magnificent wild 
strawberries, listened to the larks that filled the air 
with their singing, and examined an old grey stone 
with Runic characters dimly discernible upon it, 
which had been placed upon the lawn since Miss 
Bremer’s time. Ancient stones of this kind are not 
uncommon in Sweden, and people are now begin- 
ning to set great value upon them. 

This is literally a land of milk and honey, the 
latter represented by butter, delicious home-baked 
bread of various kinds, delicious wild strawberries, 
and such spinach! As for the milk, the glass which 
was brought me between breakfast and dinner, and 
which, having had an excellent breakfast, I left till 
dinner, was by that time almost an entire glass of 
cream. The water too is so deliciously fresh that 
one does not know which to choose, 

Those larks are still singing like mad! The wild 
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thyme is out, and there are many familiar flowers 
besides : meadow-sweet and dog-daisies and little 
bright pink wild pitks. 

Monday.—We made a little excursion on Satur- 
day evening with Her Grace R., not the Baroness, 
as I imagined, but Hennes Nod, as Tant* Saxenberg 
said, for so, according to the kind usage of Sweden, 
she wishes me to call her. She lives in one of the 
red houses, and is an elegant, tall, and young-look- 
ing woman, more like the sister than the mother 
of a Friéken, or noble young lady, of eighteen or 
nineteen, and three youths, the eldest of whom 
wears the white cap of a student, and a younger 
daughter. Both she and her daughter wore simple 
print dresses, as does everybody here, let them be 
as rich and great as they may. 

Our way was through a birch and fir wilderness, 
to the house of old Settergren, a kind-looking aged 
man, and the sexton, though he lives a long way 
from the church, at least according to English 
notions. He took us over his neat little potatoe 
plot and meadow, into a rocky wood, and up a steep 
crag, whence we had a splendid view of glittering 
creeks, islands, and woods. Here amongst the 
glossy lingon leaves we found the beautiful wax- 
like and creamy pyrola growing to a large size, 
which we gathered ; and also later on in our walk, 
white orchises, for Miss Bremer, who was not with 
us, but is very fond of these flowers, for their deli- 
cate evening perfume. As we mounted the rock a 
large brown snake laid its head on Fru Saxenberg’s 
foot, to her great horror. There seem to be many 
snakes in these woods, a few of which are dan- 
gerous. 

Again at Settergren’s house: he showed us his 
antiquities, amongst which was a little, old, stone- 
head of a hammer, a sort of axe-head of stone, 
multitudes of which are preserved in the Museum 
at Stockholm, and on which he sets great store. His 
little plot of peas and broad beans does him great 
credit. I have not yet seen new potatoes, nor 
are his peas ready, and the gooseberries are quite 
green. We, too, had stewed green gooseberries yes- 
terday for dinner, so that you can see how far the 
season here is behind that of England. 

Guelder-roses are now out, and as we strolled 
home the boys were very useful with their botanical 
knowledge, so that I learned from them the Swedish 
names of the mountain cistus, and other flowers. 
The grass is not yet cut, and it is fushed with the 
red flowers of the sorrel, just as in England, and 
studded with dog-daisies, whilst the road-sides are 
edged with roses now in full flower, blue-bells, 
ladies’ bed-straw, and everywhere the white cara- 
way; many of the fields also are only too golden 
with the wild mustard. The grey rocks are now 
brilliant with golden stone-crop aud little wild 
pansies, three-coloured violets as they are called. 
The little Linnea is also out in damp shady places. 
It is not very common, and great therefore was 


* In English, aunt. 
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| Tant Bremer’s delight when she discovered it first, 


a few days ago in a fir-wood at Haga. Nor when 
I am speaking of the wild produce must I omit the 
wild strawberries, which are wonderfully fine and 
abundant. Milkwort and the different speedwells 
grow here, and, to my joy, actual English daisies 
in the grass near the house. In the gardens there 
are now columbines, lupines, and peonies; the 
sweet-williams are not yet out. 

Returning from our little ramble we met the 
two black carriage-horses, Albertine and Mariana, 
going to be bathed, and at Fru Saxenberg’s wish, 
who considers it an amusing sight, we all went to 
look on, Whilst the horses, each in turn, were 
swam, much to their apparent contentment, round 
the jetty by the bath-house, a long, low, cart-like, 
rural vehicle, with two seats back to back like an 
Irish car, came rumbling up, drawn by a pair of 
brown horses, and driven by a countryman. The 
carriage contained an elderly, somewhat spare gen- 
tleman, in black; astout, motherly-looking wo- 
man, in a green stuff-gown, a cotton-handkerchief 
over her shoulders, and a large brown straw hat 
over her white muslin cap; together with two 
young girls in dresses which had seen a good deal 
of wear and sunshine. 

‘*The Lagerviills, from the parsonage, come to 
bathe!” was the joyful exclamation; and then, 
after bows, and curtseys, and introductions, and 
greetings, the little bathing-party dived down into 
the wood, there to enjoy the water in rural sim- 
plicity, which they preferred to the use of the bath- 
house. And scarcely had they disappeared before 
the Arsta-boat came floating down the creek, rowed 
by two young men, Lagerviills likewise, who were 
bound on a similar expedition. 

Arrived at Arsta sentinels were posted on the 
road to waylay and stop the parsonage vehicle on 
its homeward journey, capture it, and bring them 
all there to tea. They came,—the most friendly, 
social, good-hearted people !—and there was quite 
a great gathering to drink tea out of large cups, or 
delicious fruit-essence, to eat skérper and little 
twists and gingerbread, laid out in long ornamental 
rows on a large tray in the spacious dining-room. 
There was Tant Bremer, and the great Saxenberg 
troop, with the young married daughter and her 
little two years old Ellen, who have been here ever 
since Whitsuntide ; all Mr. R.’s and their cousiis, 
the lad Sidermark and his little sister from Upsala, 
who are staying with them, all the clean, fresh- 
looking parsonage bathers, and your affectionate 
M. A. H. 

Yesterday Albertine and Mariana took Tant 
Bremer and me to church. What a number of 
salutations she had to acknowledge to the different 
country-people trooping to the church of the wide 
parish of Astra Hannige, and how often her faithful 
leathern bag had to be opened for éres and ginger- 


| bread, for the children at the innumerable gates 
, through which we had to pass! 
, church, we took our seats in the front pew with its 


Arrived at the 
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handsome carved door belonging to Arsta, with the | literally), and who is also a glazier on occasion, 


| rows of women behind, whilst on the other side | planting young lettuces; then we left him, she 
|| sate all the men of the parish with a similar grand | saying, now we will have a nice chat. 


Iam Mar- 
pew at the top for Arsta gentlemen ; the next pew | greth and she is J’ant, and we say du to each other, 


behind on either hand belonging to the parsonage. | as if we had been good friends all our lives; in- 


| Before us facing the communion-table were the | deed, with these kind, simple-hearted people, it is 
| boys and girls who were being prepared for con- | easy to be on the most intimate terms. We have 
|| firmation ; the eldest Mamsell Lagervill likewise | therefore dropped all stupid formalities, which is a 
|| taking her place there, and these were prayed for | great comfort. So J'ant Saxenberg and I gathered 
|| especially during the service. We had not, I am | columbines, roses, and Turk’s cap lilies, Emperor’s 
|| thankful to say, so long a sermon as is customary | crowns, as they are called here, to take in as a nose- 


at Stockholm, but when it was ended, a little dis- | gay for Miss Bremer; and she showed me the apple- 
course on a man who was just dead in the parish | tree where I might find the key of the gate which led 


| surprised me, for his name, birth, former residence, | into a pleasant wooded paddock. She told me that 
|| relations’ names, the complaint which had carried | she had always lived in great houses like Arsta, 


him off, all of which in a country place must have | built of stone and three stories high; how Abra- 


|| been known to every one, were related. I won- | ham was sixteen when she was eight ; how he used 


dered only that his virtues or vices did not follow. | to come with her two brothers to a large house, on 


|| And when the service was over, as usual a long | the estate of which her father was the steward, 


proclamation was read, which had to do with trees, | and swing her, and be very kind to her. Then a 
wood, bark, and soon. But as this seemed to be | number of years went on, they thinking nothing of 


|| important only to the people, the others left the | each other, nor ever meeting until he happened to 
| church. ant Bremer went into the churchyard to | come to an estate which her father was then manag- 
|| visit the graves of her parents, and that of her | ing, and there he became her ‘‘ old man,” (they call 
| beloved sister Agatha, which is a long flower-bed | husbands and wives “old man” and ‘‘ old woman,” 


planted with roses. Several brothers and another | let them be as young as they may). So here Abra- 


| sister also lie there ; and adjoining is a fellow-plot | ham ‘‘ became her old man, and it was all over 


belonging to the former parsonage-family, the Berg- | with her. And she had him as happy as could be 


|| folks. ever since !” 


July 15th.—Yesterday when my letter was ready This morning she has been with 7’ant Bremer and 
for the post, I went out with Safi to find the man | me to the well. This is a. spring of mineral water, 


} who was going to town with milk that day, that | which has had no consideration till the present 
| he might take it with him. It was Jone Eriksson, | time, when Miss Bremer’s predilection for it is 


and we accordingly set off to his dwelling. Here | known. Now, therefore, they have made a little 





|| and there, on the estate, round the house is perched | runnel for the water, and a little boarded step down 
| a red wooden building in which the work-people | to the well, so that I can easily go down and filla 


dwell. There are about thirty employed on the | glass of this ice-cold water. Fru Saxenberg, who 


| farm. Eriksson lived on a second floor ; he was a | has been at a hydropathic establishment near Stock- 
| good-looking young fellow, and was eating his sup- | holm, who has faith in water, and whilst there 
| per in a neat room, whilst his mother was frying | drank her nine glasses a day, this morning therefore 


fish for him at the square brick fire-place. When | came with us, and took of it likewise. But with 


| we had given him the letter, we went into the | us it has become a regular institution, and on our 


room below, where a wan, miserably emaciated | way thither we have met each morning a little, 


| man lay dying of some terrible internal malady, | stout, brown-faced peasant lad, in a brown suit, a 


with his three little children playing in the room. | leathern bag slung over his shoulder, and his hair 
It was Anderson who had been prayed for in the | bleached almost white with the sun. He is twelve 


church on Sunday. or thirteen, and, talking to him, we learned that he 


‘‘ What, is it you, Mamsell Sofi?” he said pite- | was the youngest of the Borens, a family which had 
ously, and added to me, ‘‘ Ah, I shall never be well | given the Arsta people a great deal of trouble from 
again! never be any better! I have been ill a | their idle, slovenly ways. When the mother had 
year now!” five or six sons, she went to Miss Bremer, and asked 

Poor man! I shall never forget his heart-rending | her to obtain for her from the king a premium for 
voice and his emaciated countenance. To-day Jant | having brought up so many. But as she was a 
Bremer is going to see him; she will read to him, | careless, idle woman, it seemed almost a thing to 
and cheer him, as she does every one. be regretted that such had been the case. This 

About six o’clock this evening not seeing any one | little fellow, however, seemed by his appearance to 
stirring, I walked in one of the long hazel-covered | redeem the family character. 
alleys, two of which run parallel the whole length of | Tam greatly interested in the little details of 
the immense kitchen garden, and saw the men who | peasant life which, as for instance this morning, I 
had come out from supper weeding, and presently | gathered up in our walk to the well. The old 
came upon Fru Saxenberg, who was watching Olsen, | labourers in the good Bremer-days, when they were 
the head-gardener (the garden-master, to translate | past hard work themselves, had cottages given to 
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them where they might live in peace and quiet. 
But when the property passed into other hands, 
the want of some intelligent, good family to act 
as a guiding influence on their dependents, was 
very apparent, and the people sank into a low 
moral condition. Nine years ago, when Herr, or 
Patron Saxenberg, as he is called, purchased the 
setate, the family removed here. They found them- 
selves in the midst of a boorish people, with such 
thievish tendencies that Fru Saxenberg was quite 
in despair. But good example, kindness, and a 
wise guidance has produced a wonderful change, 
and the people are again become civilised and trust- 
worthy. This younger scion, therefore, of the 
Borens is growing up, it is hoped, to be better than 
his parents. The wages of the women-servants are 
about three pounds a year, and these are considered 
good; formerly servant-girls in the country had 
about five-and-twenty shillings and a pair of boots. 
Nor are wages much higher in Stockholm. Cooking, 
however, is not here a servant’s accomplishment. 
All the excellent and well-cooked dishes which are 
brought to our table are the work of Theresa and 
Selina, who take turns in housekeeping and cooking 
week by week, Yet these young ladies are accom- 
plished ; they are very musical, play, sing, read, 
and walk when not busy about the house, the duties 
of which are done so cleverly and so expeditiously 
that they are never untidy in their dress and never 
in a hurry. 

But I am forgetting our walk from the well. We 
hear every morning the church-bell of Arsta Han- 
nige ringing at six, which, according to old custom, 
is done at that hour both morning and evening. 
We talk with everybody we meet, and in this way 
hear many curious things: amongst the rest, that 
the Swedish crows are both cruel and cunning. I 
was told, on the best authority, that a few crows 
will beset a number of hens, and frighten them out 
of their wits, some standing before them, and others 
placing themselves behind, like a set of bullies ; 
that they kill the hens, and then tear them open to 
eat the yet unlaid eggs. A fisherman said that 
finding his lines on one occasion all in confusion, he 
watched and saw the crows come and pull up the 
hooks with their claws from under the water, and 
eat off the baits. All this was confirmed, as un- 
questionable, by Miss Bremer. 

July 16th.—This morning was gloriously fine. As 
we were starting for the well, we saw Herr Saxen- 
berg collecting a quantity of elm seed, of which 
there is an amazing quantity this year. He was 
intending to scatter them about on various parts of 
the estate, in the hope that they would grow, and 
in time still further improve the property. Thick 
dew lay on the grass, white mist floated between 
the fir-woods and round the red wooden cottages, 
and spider-webs stretched themselves between the 
tall blades of grass. With all this there was a 
mellow, dreamy sunshine, which seemed to embathe 
the little flock of doves which was tripping away 
through those long meadows of tall grass to their 





red dove-cots. Yes, let us hope that they were 
human doves, those maidens, who were hastening 
away to their breakfasts and meeting, not in a field 
of rye, as the nursery song says, but in the luxuriant 
grass meadow, and whose pretty triangular, pale- 
coloured handkerchiefs, were just seen above the 
tall, uncut grass; following them was a long row 
of mowers in their snow-white shirt-sleeves, with 
their scythes on their shoulders, likewise marching 
off to their breakfast, after their first early onslaught 
on the luxuriant crop. 

The women here all wear handkerehiefs pinned 
corner-wise over their heads, pink-and-white check 
being the most approved ; and all are as clean and 
fresh as if just put on new. The men look very 
much like English shoemakers, in the long leathern 


aprons which they generally wear. At five o’clock /' 
the Arsta bell rings for work, being answered, about 


five minutes later, by the musical bell at Stymninge. 
The former is rung again at half-past six and at 
seven, at twelve and one, and at half-past five and 


—1 








six in the evening, for meal times, when you may | 
see different groups of labouring humanity moving | 


off to their various little dwellings ; for these work- 
people all eat at home. 

July 18th.—In the afternoon of Saturday we all 
went into the large meadow which lies sheltered 
between the woods that face the creek—the park, 
as it is called—and where old Arsta stood ; and, by 
the by, I must mention that, according to tradition, 


the great Gustavus Adolphus passed a night here, || 


in that very red house which forms what is called 
one of the wings, and where the Baroness R. is now 


located. This old building, though now forming a | 


portion of the new house, is believed to have been 
an outlying dwelling belonging to the old mansion, 
which stood at some distance ; and here it is that 
this champion of Protestantism is said to have 
lodged the night before he sailed for Germany, and 
also that he mustered his troops on the plain at 
Arsta. Miss Bremer believes this tradition, and 
told me that her father, when taking down one of 
the brick partition-walls in the lower story of the 
house, found a very handsome gun immured as for 
concealment. Of this there was no tradition, but 
it was supposed to belong to those times. This 
gun is said to be yet in one of the garrets. But to 
return to the park. Here we came to see the men 
mowing, and, between whiles, to gather wild straw- 
berries on the rocky, wooded mounds which rise 
like islands out of the tall, waving sea of grass. 
How vigorously the long row of eighteen tall, 
athletic mowers—a long line, each a step in advance 
of the other—swept away and laid the rich crop 
prostrate before them ! 

Spite of a cloudy morning, after a wet evening, 
Tant B. and I went this morning as usual to the 
well, and met little Borens with his bleached hair 
going to his breakfast. Towards noon I again saw 
him sitting on the grass by the long ash avenue 
with another little lad, eating his dinner of knacke- 
brod, of which there were equal strata of bread and 
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butter, for the peasantry in Sweden may be said to 
bread their butter, instead of buttering their bread. 
On our way home, in coming through a copse, we 
met with beautiful ripe bilberries. Dame Nature, 
if she keeps her northern children fasting a long 
time, is determined that they shall have plenty 
when once they begin, and pours out from her cor- 
nucopia wild strawberries and bilberries, followed 
by lingon and other fruits, and hay and corn har- 
vests in such rapid succession, that there is hardly 
breathing time. 

At dinner we had amongst other things, sour 
milk, which is a regular summer dish, called ‘‘/il 
bunke.” With regard to the Swedes’ great love 
of this dish, a story was told which is worth 
repeating. A poor Swedish journeyman, finding 
his way to Rome, fell sick, and was taken into 
a monastery, and kindly attended by the bre- 
thren. But he could not eat any of the viands 
which were prepared for him, and kept incessantly 
Fil bunke!” The good 
monks, distressed at their inability to ease his suf- 
ferings, listened to this cry, and light seemed to 
break in upon them. This was his patron saint, 
and at once they began to sing ‘‘ Sancta Fil Bunke, 
ora pro nobis !” 

July 19.—Yesterday afternoon a pleasant inter- 
ruption occurred in the arrival of two young men, 
Herr Uppmark and his friend, students of Upsala, 
to decipher and make a tracing of the Runic stone 
of which I have spoken. The whole household was 
gathered round to hear them read the old inscrip- 
tion which had remained for so many ages a dead 
letter. When they had traced it out upon large 
sheets of paper by means of red chalk, in the 
manner in which the old brasses are copied, they 
explained to their audience that some ‘‘ Svaen” had 
raised this stone to the memory of his good, or god 
father, but which did not seem clear. If it belonged 
to the heathen period it must be the first, if to the 
dawn of Christianity it might be the latter, just as 
the cross which formed the centre might either be 
the symbol of the Christian faith or the allegorical 
hammer of Thor. It was also pointed out to us 
that the serpent twisting round this cross or ham- 
mer, with Runic characters inscribed on its body, 
held a hawk, or some other bird in its mouth ; 
here again was a rude representation of the serpent 
and the dove. 

Unfortunately the stone has been broken ; three 
portions are here complete, but a fourth is wanting, 
though the inscription can happily be made out as 
it is. Herr Saxenberg has made endless unsuc- 
cessful searches after the missing portion, which 
may probably now form part of a cottage wall or 
the hearth-stone of its fire-place. As a slight rain 
fell whilst the inscription was being traced, a 
number of the Arsta lads held up a large piece of 
light blue drugget as a canopy over the heads of 
the operators and their work. The three portions 
of the stone lie apart at this time, and the inscrip- 
tion consequently had to be taken from each 





separately on separate large pieces of paper, pre- 
pared for the purpose. But when this was done a 
desire came into Herr Saxenberg’s mind to have the 
three pieces laid accurately together so as to form, 
as far as possible, a complete whole, therefore the 
large assembly of young men and boys, by means 
of levers and rollers, endeavoured to wheel one 
gigantic stone to its place by the large central piece. 
But the mass was far too ponderous and could not 
have been moved had not five yoke of oxen returning 
with as many of their loosely-built waggons, been 
taken out and put to this new work, which was thus 
happily accomplished, so that now the chief part of 
the inscription lies together, and if the one missing 
part can only be recovered the whole will be 
secured by iron cramps and placed in a wall. 

Great attention is now being paid to these old 
fragments of antiquity in Sweden. A professor 
Dyberk, a very well known and learned man, 
devotes himself to the discovery and preservation of 
these Runic stones, also of the folk melodies, and 
all other remains of old Norse nationality. 

July 20.—This morning I had a pleasant surprise. 
When I was dressed and came down, ready as 
usual to go to the well, I saw in the great dining 
room, before the folding entrance-doors, a square 
moderate-sized table very beautifully adorned with 
flowers. It is the custom to have a small table- 
cloth placed in the centre over the other cloth in a 
lozenge form, crimped and folded in various artistic 
plaits. One of these, of fine, snow-white damask, 
was laid on the table, looped up with bouquets of 
white pinks, roses and nemophile, quite a new 
plant here, and in the centre a splendid bouquet of 
the same flowers, with the addition of the syringa, 
here called the jasmin. There was also a large M 
formed iu flowers upon the table. And what was 
it, but a mark of regard, which these kind loving 
hearts were showing to me? For remembering 
that it was St. Margaret’s, or my name-day, which I 
had forgotten, they had, spite of yesterday’s rain, 
gathered the flowers and thus early prepared the: 
beautiful offering. And meeting Herr Saxenberg, 
the first thing he did was to congratulate me, and 
Sven and Knut, and every one have wished me 
many happy returns of the day, so that I have come 
in quite unexpectedly for a little festival, and I feel 
very like a person who has been astonished by a 
fortune. 

‘*Margreth should have a little country-table,” 
said good Fru Saxenberg. ‘‘It is not much, but 
it is a country custom, and what the peasants 
always do for each other. If it had not rained 
yesterday she should have had more flowers.” 

Now, are not these most genial and affectionate 
people ? 

July 29.—Miss Bremer brought Magester Eneroth 
back with ber from church to the great family 
dinner, which on that day took place at two 
o'clock. At such a house as Arsta, where there 
is so much work on the land going forward, where 
agricultural and horticultural experiments are 
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always being made, a man like Mr. Magester, whose _ good and wise project it seems to me, for nothing 
profession this is, and who stands so high in his | could be better for these poor people than for them 
profession, independently of all other reasons, is | to have their nice little kitchen gardens, with plenty 
sure to be a welcome guest. After dinner we | of culinary vegetables and fruit trees. As it is, if 
all set off to the Parsonage, Fru Saxenberg, Yant | they can only get potatoes they care for nothing 
Bremer, and Mr. Magester in the carriage; Sofi, | else. The Lagervalls, however, doubt whether the 
Selina, and myself—who went earlier, on foot, and | scheme is practicable. Farm labourers, it appears, 
| we were soon overtaken by Herr Saxenberg, Sven | are here a nomadic population, who stay a year or two 
and Knut, and their friends Zanoni and Séndstrim, | at one place, then move off somewhere else. They 
all on their way to drill, they being volunteers and | do not remain long euough at a cottage to take any 
the exercise of the corps taking place that after- | interest in sowing and planting. And, besides, 
noon. As we proceeded through the woods and | even if they did, they have no time for their own 
over the pleasant fields, I found that Zanoni, who | work. Father and mother are employed, so are 
by the bye is of Italian descent, knew a little | their children as soon as they are old enough, and 
English, being in the sea service, and five years | the working hours are from five in the morning 


before having been three months in the English | until eight at night, with only two hours interval | 




















ports, and one month in London. He has been in | 
America too, and altogether has seen a good deal of 
the world. 

Arrived at the church our ways separated ; they 

went on to their military ground, and we passing 
the square wooden two-storied house of Hesslingby, 
which formerly belonged to the Arsta property, 
but now to a young heiress not yet of age in Stock- 
holm, we entered a wide fertile valley bordere 
with the everlasting fir-woods. On the southern 
side of this valley, looking towards the church and 
at the distance of nearly a mile, stands the long | 
one-storied parsonage, which I am told is the 
counterpart of all Sweedish parsonages, with its 
court and round grass-plat in the centre, now 
adorned with its one large hay-cock, the summer 
crop. On each side the house stand two detached 
bright-red, wooden wings, the one out-buildings, 
the other the residence of the farm-manager, and be- 
hind are stables and the farm-yard, and then rocks 
and fir-trees. Behind the house itself, is a large, 
well-filled kitchen-garden shaded by tall apple and 
pear trees ; in the front stretches the wide valley, 
on a sort of centre-slope of which stands the par- 
sonage. 
" Fru Lagervill was seated in the porch reading 
‘The Watchman,’ a much esteemed religious paper, 
when we came up, and most kind and motherly was 
the reception she gave us, only regretting that her 
young people were from home. They were gone to 
, the Kom-minister’s, who was assisting Pastor Lager- 
vill to celebrate Margaret’s Day, in honour of his 
daughter, he not being able to celebrate it during 
the week on account of some Stockholm guests who 
were to be present; and a very signal celebration 
it was to be. 

Magester Eneroth received a very warm welcome, 
for they knew all what he had done and was doing 
for the improvement of the country. But he and 
his companions in the carriage were long in arriving, 
and then it appeared that they had stopped on the 
way at the school to take into consideration how a 
garden could be laid out there. It is one of Ma- 
gester E.’s favourite sehemes that all schools should 
be furnished with gardens, and he has written a 





little work on the subject, with plans. And a very 


for their three meals, and when the men return 
home at night, having walked perhaps some miles 
to and from work, they are too weary to do much 
gardening. Nevertheless, if they themselves were 
in earnest about it, they would no doubt do it. To 
begin with the children, for instance ; if they had 
each their little plot at the school, and were taught 
and accustomed to gardening, it would become neces- 
sary to them as they grew up, and they would make | 
time for the small amount of labour which it would 
require. Think of the flower shows of the poor | 
ragged children in London, who, under all the diffi- | 
culties of bad air, smoke, and confined space, are | 
able to produce plants and flowers; of the allot- 
ment gardens too, which answer so admirably. [, 
therefore, did my best in advocating the com- 
mencement of such an attempt in Sweden. 

There was an interesting article on the subject 
of workmen’s cottages and gardens, written by 
Magester E., in the ‘‘Swedish Workman” last 
winter, showing, that in one manufacturing town of 
France, houses, by small instalments of payment, 
become the property of the workmen, and in another 
the introduction of cottage gardens had become a 
permanent blessing. One old man, it was said, 
though offered a pension to retire from the factory, 
would not do so, because he would then lose his 
garden. In Sweden, too, a Mr. Swartz has set a 
first-rate example, by giving his people separate 
plots of ground, and thus has awakened in them a 
love for gardening and for vegetables ; the windows 
of their dwellings are now quite little greenhouses, 
gay with flowers, whilst the inner casements, used 
in winter to keep out the cold, are in summer em- 
ployed to cover cucumber frames. 

Miss Bremer warmly advocating there being a 
garden at the school-house, and Mr. Magester 
quickly seeing how it could be managed, both 
talked so earnestly with the pastor on the subject, 
that I trust he and his wife will become, if they 
are not now, converts to the plan. 

Whilst this was being discussed in one room, the 
good housewives Lagervill and Saxenberg were dis- 
cussing in another the best methods of preserving 
vegetables for winter use. The younger lady thought 
it hardly worth the trouble to pick off each single 
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spinach leaf, and each single pea, dip them into 
boiling water, spread them out to dry, and so keep 
them for winter use, therefore she was contented 
with potatoes and haricot beans, though in her 
father’s house they always had winter stores of 
dried vegetables. Whilst this talk was going on, 
a messenger was sent to tell the pastor’s wife that 
@ poor man in a neighbouring cabin had just been 
bitten in the foot by a snake, and to ask what 
must now be done for a remedy, upon which sweet- 
oil was sent back for the wound to be rubbed 
with. 

About half-past nine the party in the carriage 
drove back, and we, who certainly had the best of 
it, walked again through the woods and over the 
meadows that deliciously calm summer evening, 
with the bronze-red moon rising solemnly over the 
fir woods as we neared Arsta. 

July 31.—I went last Wednesday with Tant 
Bremer to a peasant’s ball, and very amusing it 
was. 

But in the first place, I must tell you that a 
portion of this large estate, called Galin, has been 
purchased by an excellent institution, which I will 
presently explain, called Prince-Carl Institution. 
Nothing can be more charming than this little 
demesne of Galén, surrounded ‘as it is by beautiful 
creeks of the Baltic. From Arsta, by land, it is 
six or seven miles, but by water it can be reached 
in half an hour. 

And now for the noble purpose to which this pro- 
perty is devoted. Bishop Wallin, a most excellent 
| man and a poet, anxious to decrease, if possible, the 
number of juvenile criminals, by nipping the early 
tendency to crime in the bud, and assisted by the 
head of the police at that time, also a very phi- 
|| lanthropic man, determined to establish an asylum 
|| for low-born, destitute children, where they should 
be educated and provided for, instead of being 


exposed to theft as a means of livelihood. The | 


idea was approved of, and an institution established 
under the name of the Prince-Carl Institution, in 
honour of the young Prince, now King of Sweden. 
This establishment was divided into two classes ; 
those who had actually committed small offences 


and were, therefore, criminals ; and those who were | 


| merely destitute, but who might become such if 
they were not removed from the temptation. It was 
| not necessary that they should be orphans, it was 
| simply necessary that they should belong to the 
destitute class. Some five or six years ago, these 
| latter were removed from Stockholm, and boarded 
out amongst the cottagers on Galién, which was 
| then purchased for the use of the Institution. A 
superintendent was appointed, with a residence on 
the estate, and a schoolhouse built, with accommo- 
dation for a schoolmaster and mistress. 

Miss Bremer, who takes great interest in this 
movement, determined to visit Galén whilst we 
|| remained here ; and as last Tuesday was a great 
day at the Institution, it was expected that she 
would be there. The Directors would come over 





from Stockholm, and the examination of the 
children would take place preparatory to the 
month’s holiday which began the following day. 
On this following day, however, the children were 
to have a great treat, and Jant Bremer very sen- 
sibly, as I thought, preferred going to the treat 
instead of the examination, which would be in- 
finitely pleasanter, at all events to the children, if 
not more edifying. 

It was just then the commencement of a mon- 
strous wash at Arsta, and three of the female 
servants fell ill, so that the lady of the house could | 
not leave home, and only one of her three daughters 
could be spared td go with us; besides which, 
it was the middle of the hay-harvest, and every- 
body was busy, nevertheless the Patron Saxenberg 
rowed over in a boat in the course of the afternoon, 
and old Carl Adolfsson was spared to drive Miss 
Bremer, Sofi, and me in the close carriage. The | 
two lads, Sven and Knut, would have liked to have 
been at the fun above all things, but they were out 
at work and did not hear of it till too late. 

“Tt is very hard,” said Knut to me one day, | 
‘that neither Sven nor I are told of anything till 
the last minute. It is always the way, else we 
might have had a dance on Wednesday !” 

I do not think the country folk of Sweden would | 
care for a treat of any kind if a dance were not | 
connected with it, and this Wednesday afternoon it | 
was nothing but dancing. It is a great pity our | 
poor English people do not know any of the simple, 
harmless dances, which the peasantry here so much | 
enjoy, and which give them so much pleasure and | 
such healthy exercise. 

The children, eighty-one in number, were not | 
the only guests. Their adopted parents—their | 
uncles and aunts as the children call them—were | 
there also, as well as some of the cottagers’ own | 
children, so that the number of youngsters was | 
somewhat above a hundred. We who had come | 
in the carriage arrived between two and three, and | 
drove up to the house of the manager, Herr Lund- 
biick. He is a tall, handsome man, with a good and 
thoughtful countenance, and his wife a pleasant, | 
motherly woman, with eyes full of a tender and | 
affectionate expression ; the very persons, both of 
them, to be at the head of such an establishment. 

Opposite to their long, wooden one-storied house, 
was another very similar, the large wooden, yellow- 
painted school-house. 

We had hardly arrived before lads in brown 
suits with narrow red facings, caps and jackets 
alike, and little girls with coloured handkerchiefs 
pinned over their heads, came streaming up in little 
groups through the flowery meadows, from their 
happy homes amongst the birch woods, under 
the grey rocks, or by the blue coves and creeks. 
Then came the “uncles” and ‘‘ aunts,” simple- 
hearted-looking and sunburnt couples, who as soon 
as they were congregated partook of coffee under 
the oak trees. The Swedish peasant would as soon 
think of going without his drop of coffee, his “‘ tear 
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of coffee,” as he calls it, as an English washerwoman 
without her tea. 

There was one clumsy-featured, bronze-faced 
man, of about five-and-thirty, with earrings, with 
whom I had a good deal of conversation, and 
wonderfully intelligent he was. He seemed to 
know all about England, and told his ‘‘old woman,” 
how quickly one could get there, and I had to hear 
a long story about a friend of theirs who wished 
to emigrate to America by going to Liverpool. 

As soon as the worthy couples had all drank their 
coffee, shaken hands with Fru Lundbiick and 
thanked her, the children came, and then the ball 
commenced in the great school-room, beginning 
between three and four o'clock, and having for 
orchestra two fiddlers, one an elderly the other a 
young man, who both reminded me of wooden 
effigies, only that the music worked through them 
down to their very toes, so that they were all alive, 
them and their brown fiddles, fiddle-strings and 
bows. But in truth all the men and women had 
features which might have been cut in wood, and 
when at the beginning an old man—though by- 
the-by he was not old, only they call each other 
‘fold man” and ‘“‘old woman”’’—began solemnly 
whirling round with his partner, gradually followed 
by another and another couple, all looked as mourn- 
ful and danced as soberly as if at afuneral. Life, 
however, came into them when the little lads and 
lasses and every one began to dance. As for the 
noble young lady, the Friéken, who is the school- 
mistress, and the young schoolmaster, they danced 
away the whole afternoon, as if they were some 
wonderful pieces of mechanism, and were the very 
soul of the entertainment. 

The favourite dance is the twist polka. <A large 
circle of dancers dances round the room to the 
music, couples also swinging round in the middle. 
Whenever you like to leave the circle and choose a 
partner you may do so, and go swinging round 
hand in hand, sometimes four together, with hands 
crossed. As for Friéken Erhenstein and the school- 
master they were dancing round with partners, 
little boys, young lads, young girls, men and women, 
nearly the whole time. 

It is so easy that it requires no learning; I 
danced four, Sofi, Manager Lundbiick and Pastor 
Lagervill, and then again and again with the 
country people. And I can assure you that being 
spun round by the men was like being driven by a 
windmill. Then there is a single polka, or polska 
more properly, which is danced to a particular step, 





though the polka step will do very well for it, 
After I had danced it with a woman and was gone 
back to my place, she beckoned me to her in a very 
mysterious manner. This was to beg of me to go 
and ask her ‘‘old man” to dance. The men were 
too shy to ask us, so we had quietly to take hold 
of them and lead them out. Then they danced 
gladly enough, though always with a solemn, yet 
well-satisfied air. 

There was the curtseying polka, too, a sort 
of long string and follow-my-leader dance. We 
danced it out of the ball-room by one door into the 
sandy court, dancing all the while and in at the 
other door, then coiled up into a ball, so that we 
were just like packed herrings, and then untwisted 
again, which was a great relief. There was another, 
a very amusing dance, called ‘‘ Weaving Walmar,” 
the homespun cloth which the men wear. The 
schoolmaster and the Fréken with their partners 
were the shuttles which kept flying backwards and 
forwards, their hands clasped above fhe circle of 
stooping attendant dancers, who clapped their hands 
all the time. 

The dancing went on incessantly till about a 
quarter past nine, when the children filed off for 
their supper, under the oak trees. The supper con- 
sisted of tremendous slices of various kinds of bread 
and butter, with slices of cheese and different kinds 





of meat. There had been an interval before, dur- 
ing which people were refreshed with various 


| beverages, and afterwards the children played at a 
| game ; but all the time the two fiddles of Peter 
| and Séderstrém had been going and the men and 


the women indefatigably dancing in the school- 
room. 

At weddings the peasants dance several nights 
running, and last winter the daughters at the 
parsonage frequently danced from six o’clock in 
the evening till four in the morning, going to bed 
and sleeping till the two o’clock dinner, after which 
they would again dress and drive off to another 
dance. On the evening of the Galén festivity they 
did not reach home before half-past twelve, there 
being some singing and a little religious service, 
also a distribution of gingerbread to each child, and 
then a drive of an hour-and-a-half, after we had left. 





They were eight in number in that cart-like carri- 
| age of theirs, drawn by two little brown horses, so 
| that they did not travel rapidly. We reached 
| home about half-past ten. 

| So much, for the present, of our merry country 


| life in Sweden. 
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BY ISAAC 


A PEN which has been moist with ink—ink | 
destined for the eye of the compositor—has been 
passing from hand to hand, within the circuit of a 
family—it is now more than eighty years ; and it is 
still in course of consignment to younger hands of 
the same stock. 

A task, not of the easiest sort, it must be, to 
bring into view some personal incidents of this 
trarsmission in a manner that shall be character- 
istic, and at every poiut true to facts, and yet shall 
not trespass upon good taste, or wound the feelings 
of those concerned, or come under rebuke on the 
ground of egotism, or of an overweening estimate of 
literary doings. Iam far from being confident in 
my ability to keep to a mid-channel while steering 
in and out among so many perils. In accordance 
with a usage that was not quite discontinued in the 
eighteenth century, but was rife in the seventeenth, 
I might incline here to prefix a supplicatory dedica- 
tion—‘* To the courteous reader,” or to the ‘‘ kind 
reader ;” or to any who were willing always to put 
a candid construction upon whatever might seem 
to need indulgence. Let it then be understood 
that this paper is explicitly dedicated ‘‘To the 
courteous and candid reader” of Goop Worps ; 
and that the writer asks a favourable hearing for a 
few pages. 

It must have been some time between 1768 and 
"70, that a youth, equally robust in body and in mind, 
and resolute in his thirst of knowledge, found him- 
self in the midst of books—shelves upon shelves, in 
a shop in High Holborn. He plunged into the intel- 
lectual flood with the eagerness and the confidence 
of one who feels and knows that he shall swim— 
if only he may be free to strike the waves manfully. 
This youth, Charles Taylor, the son of an eminent 
engraver, had received, along with his brother Isaac, 
so much school learning as might then be had at a 
grammar school in the country. This school, at 
Brentwood, Essex, was one of those, the doings of 
which were so mercilessly turned inside out by 
Lord Brougham, in the course of the inquiries in- 
stituted for that purpose in 1818, and afterwards in 
1837. Whether the grievous delinquencies of the 
Brentwood Grammar School had reached the pitch 
which they afterwards attained, is not known ; pro- 
bably not so, for the two boys, Charles and Isaac, 
left it not wholly ignorant of Latin, nor perhaps 
of Greek. At a school in the City these acquisi- 
tions had been carried a few steps further upon the 
Gradus ad Parnassum. But whatever this school- 
ing might have been worth either in the country or 
in town, it sufficed in the instance of a youth so 
ardent, and so firm-nerved, as was Charles Taylor, 
to give him easy access to ancient literature, and to 





the folios of modern commentators (these were | 
then mostly in the Latin language). This intro- | 
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ductory learning included Hebrew, and more or less 
of rabbinical and oriental scholarship, as well as 
two or three modern languages: moreover, as the 
son of an artist, and himself an artist by profession, 
at least, he had acquainted himself with numisma- 
tic lore, and with antiquarian art generally. These 
acquirements—incidental to book learning, and very 
rarely combined with it, greatly promoted the 
labours of his after life on the field of biblical 
illustration, and were enough to entitle Charles 
Taylor to his well-earned repute, as—the Artist- 
Scholar. With the marbles in the collection of the 
Duke of Richmond, C. Taylor made himself well 
acquainted ; and his twenty-first year, which he 
spent in Paris, was industriously employed among 
the treasures of the King’s library. A new influx 
of miscellaneous learning came upon him at a later 
time, when the books of the ‘‘ London Library ”— 
afterwards transferred to the building in Finsbury, 
were committed to his care as librarian, at his house 
in Hatton Garden, where they remained during 
several years. 

It must have been at sundry times, during these 
years, and while the house in Hatton Garden, No. 
108, was crammed with books—up-stairs, down- 
stairs, and in the hall and passages—that, in ‘my 
visits to the family, I saw my learned uncle ; and not 
very seldom, when charged with some message from 
home, I was admitted into his study. Alas! that 
photography was not practised fifty years ago! The 
man—his deshabille, and his surroundings, would 
indeed have furnished a carte de visite not of the 
most ordinary sort. The scene! the tables—the 
library counters—the cheffoniers—the shelves and 
the floor (who shall say if the floor had a carpet?), 
all heaped with books :—books of all sizes and 
sorts :—books open, one upon another—books with 
a handful of leaves doubled in to keep the place— 
books in piles, that had slid down from chairs ox 
stools, and had rested unmoved until a deep deposit 
of dust had got a lodgment upon them! Quires of 
proof sheets and revises—here and there, folded and 
unfolded. On the table, usually occupied by the 
writer, there was just room for an inkstand, and for 
a folded sheet of demy or foolscap. But the genius 
of this chaos!—he was no pale, sallow, nervous, 
midnight-lamp-looking recluse, or ghost. Not at 
all so; but a man—then just past mid-life—power- 
ful in bony and muscular framework—singularly 
hirsute—well limbed, well filled out, erect in walk, 
prominent and aquiline in feature—teeming, as one 
should say, with repressed energy : always equal to 
more work than he had actually in hand: never 
wearied or wasted in labour ; but impatient to be 
“at it again.” Work was his play ; rest was his 
work :—moments of intermission cost him an effort : 
hours of labour none ;—and he made the effort duly, 
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when he came forth to take his seat at the family 
table. At the family table my learned uncle was 
urbane; perhaps he would be jocose ; but he never 
discoursed of the matters wherewith his brain was 
then teeming. His table talk was an instance in 
illustration of Talleyrand’s reply to an impertinent 
physician who had tried to lead him into state 
affairs—‘‘ Sir, I never talk of things that I under- 
stand.” It might seem perhaps as if the chief 
person at the tea-table was not used to give those 
around him credit for as much intelligence as they 
actually possessed : nevertheless they did not impute 
to him anything like arrogance; certainly not 
pomposity or affectation. His deportment was 
quite of another sort—it was not supercilious ; but 
it appeared to have been framed upon the bypo- 
thesis of unmeasured spaces intervening between the 
study-table and the tea-table. 

Although fixedly taciturn as to his proper literary 
engagements—unless it might be with the few who 
were learned in his own line—my uncle ever kept 
himself awake towards all subjects, literary, or 
scientific, or political, or statistical, that might 
come in his way. Nothing in philosophy, or in 
the arts, found him unprepared to bring it to its 
place in his storehouse of knowledge. As to books, 
he seemed to have them, chapter and page, at his 
command. Seldom did he fail to reach, in a 
moment, the volume, or to find the page, where he 
should find what he had occasion to refer to. There 
is a sort of duplex memory which achieves wonders 
with those who possess it in a high degree. The first 
half of this double faculty takes to itself the place 
and the position of passages, in books, which have 
once been read. The second half is less mechan- 
ical, and is more intellectual—it is the recollection 
by analogy, or by the relation of matters. By aid 
of this endowment the stores of a library become 
available on any given subject. Charles Taylor’s 
memory, in details, even in branches of study far 
removed from his own walk, was of the sort that 
must seem marvellous to any who are not gifted in 
the same manner. 

But as to these endowments, and these various 
acquirements and this constitutional force, had they 
been devoted to any worthy purpose? It must be 
granted that all gifts were well employed, and that 
the unabated labours of almost fifty years had been 
concentred upon a great task, ably achieved. And 
this work of a life was crowned with much success. 
Charles Taylor must have been in his seventeenth 
year when, as above said, he came into the com- 
mand of a bookseller’s stock of second-hand books, 
Upon the shelves in this shop there was a copy of 
Calmet’s ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique et Critique de la 
Bible.” It was precisely the book to rivet the at- 
tention of a youth of this order. At a very early 
time after becoming acquainted with it, and no 
doubt with the other voluminous writings of the 
learned Benedictine, he formed the resolve to bring 
out the Dictionary in English, appending to it the 
gleanings of his own studies. To the due perform- 





ance of this task, he thenceforward devoted all the 
hours he could command, through a track of about 
fifteen years, until he believed himself to be pre- 
pared for submitting a sample of the work to the 
judgment of the learned public—or rather of the 
very few who then ruled the learned world in the 
department of biblical literature. 

At that time, and indeed until a much later time, 
works of this class had rarely appeared in England ; 
and in the field of oriental usages, and of pictorial 
antiquarianism, very little had been done. Harmer’s 
‘* Observations ” was almost the only work of the 
same class. The fragmentary essays which accom- 
panied the Parts of the Dictionary challenged at- 
tention as adventures upon new ground. Those 
were not the days of ‘‘Cyclopedias of Biblical 
Literature,” nor of ‘‘ Dictienaries of the Bible,” nor 
of “Bible Dictionaries Illustrated ;” nor of other 
such-like worthy endeavours to popularise biblical 
learning. The English translation of Calmet’s Dic- 
tionary, with the Fragments and the Plates, has 
been the parent of a numerous family—in foolscap 
folio, and in Imperial, and in extra demy ; nor has 
it been always that the offspring has yielded the 
dues of affection, or even of common justice, to their 
ancestor.* But the ‘‘learned world” of that time 
were not slow to perceive, or to acknowledge, the 
merits of these ‘‘Parts”—the Dictionary—the 
Fragments, and the Plates. The editor (translator, 
commentator, and illustrator ;) received praise, and 
abundant encouragement to go on. Five volumes 
in quarto appeared in due course, and they were 
speedily reprinted. In the year in which Mr, 
Taylor’s death occurred, a fifth edition of these 
quartos was carried through the press. 

But who was the editor of Calmet—who was this 
sole and unassisted builder of what has been spoken 
of as ‘‘a stupendous monument of literary in- 
dustry?” In these times ‘spirited publishers,” 
who speculate in Cyclopedias, take care to enlist 
the élite of universities, at home and abroad, in their 
service; and no doubt they do well—or intend 
well, in taking this course ; but here was a Samson, 
alone, who, with his brawny arms; clutching the 
pillars of the palace of learning, did what he had 
purposed to do. Whothen was he? It was nobody 
that had ever been known at Oxford or at Cam- 
bridge, or even at Edinburgh or Dublin. Call 
then at the house where the parts are published— 
108, Hatton Garden—and put the question. On the 
door-posts, either side, there is ‘‘C. Taylor, En- 
graver.” Goin and ask for the editor of Calmet. 
You will never find him; or not there. Mr. C. 
Taylor, Engraver, may be spoken to, if you have 
any proper reason for asking him to come down into 
the lobby; but you will learn nothing from him 





* Ihave occasion here to keep in mind the rule—de 
mortuis nil, nist bonuvan—and therefore must repress = 
impulse to assert my uncle’s merits, so we ony, A 
cmmeneeat called in - uestion by the late John 
How would own ill-digested work fare if dealt with 
in the same fashion ? 
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about this invisible editor. His answer to this 
interruption would be a look of annoyance, im- 
patience, perhaps ; but no clearing up of the mys- 
tery. You are as likely to get an answer from the 
colossal. Memnon in the British Museum. To the 
end of his days Charles Taylor refused to acknow- 
ledge himself as anything more than an artist—an 
engraver, or at least he would not be addressed as 
the editor of Calmet, or as the author of the Frag- 
ments. The few men of antiquarian erudition with 
whom, at times, he conversed, could not fail to 
divine the secret ; but at least he would give them 
no right to report it from his lips. 

I might err in attempting to penetrate the motives 
of this concealment. It might seem an incoherence 
thus to persist in the anonymous, year after year, 
for half a century; but I am sure. it was no real 


| incoherence in the mind of this accomplished man ; 


yet unless one had seen him at home, and in his 
study, one should not get into the secret. ‘Thereare 
reasons of an obvious and ordinary sort that might 
be named as probable, such as these—there would 
be reasons of policy, prudential reasons, and reasons 
of feeling. Mr. Taylor, although to the end of 
his days he was a nonconformist, and a constant 
attendant at the old meeting-house in Fetter Lane, 
was, by temperament, and by the tendencies of his 
studies, decisively conservative ; or, in the style of 
that time, he was a thorough-going Tory. It is not 
unlikely that what he had seen and foreseen in 
France, of the coming thunder-storm of the Revo- 
lution, strongly took effect upon his opinions, when 
the thunder and the lightning actually came on to 
frighten all Europe. The Revolution hardened, in 
their toryism, all who, like Edmund Burke, had 
been prepared to look at it in that light. Nobody 
more bold or free than he in his range of thought, on 
critical ground ; nevertheless in personal demeanour, 
in conventional observances, and in the punctilious 
rendering of titles of honour where due, he never 
appeared at fault. It is easy to imagine then what 
were probably the feelings of a man of this disposi- 
tion, in bringing before the public a voluminous work, 
implying very extensive reading, and a measure of 
scholarship that was not the most common. An 
indictment against such a one as he was, would con- 
tain several counts:—first count, a layman; second 
count, a nonconformist ; third cownt, a member of no 
university, and one who had taken no degree, and 
was not entitled to so much as an A.M. A man 
labouring under these several conditions of dis- 
advantage would feel—in proportion to his indi- 
vidual conservatism, he would feel it—that, in 
coming abroad he must crouch under the shield 
of the‘anonymous. So was it, in fact, that the 
engraver ventured into print, nobody knowing who 
he might be. 

After enjoying for several years the shade and 
shelter of this shield—great and manifold as are the 
benefits which this shield affords—Mr. Taylor would 
be reluctant to relinquish them. Literary ambition 
—or ambition, of any sort, certainly was not his 





ruling passion. Gladly he would allow the am- 
bitious, the pretentious, the noisy, to go by him, 
and pass on to the front. For himself, he asked 
only to be let alone; and to be allowed to go on 
with his work—unknown, if so it might be. But 
there was yet something more in this life-long 
adherence to concealment. A supreme devotion to 
the task he had undertaken, and to which he had 
given the best years of his life—from eighteen to 
seventy (near it), ruled him, in an absolute manner, 
He thought highly of the importance of these, his 
chosen expository labours. He had confidence in 
his ability to prosecute them to some advantage. 
His ardour and industry had been recruited from 
time to time by the plaudits of biblical scholars, 
English and foreign, and by the proffered patronage 
of church dignitaries. Content, thus far, and 
assured that he was not spending his strength to 
no purpose, he went on :—his study, and his books, 
and his work, were enough for him; and he cared 
very little for literary notoriety. 


An instance very dissimilar in its circumstances, 
and in its vigible proportions, but yet in harmony 
with it as to principle, was at hand, within the 
same family—or I should say, in the family of 
Charles Taylor’s brother, Isaac. But now may I 
presume that readers of Goop Worps, who perhaps 
have known nothing of the five quartos of this Bible 
Dictionary, may care to hear something of the 
young persons, who, sixty years ago, put forth 
Original Poems, Hymns for Infant Minds, and some 
similar books :— not’ indeed in folio, or in quarto, or 
even in 8vo? I have ventured to say that a principle 
connects the above-mentioned five quartos, edited 
by the uncle, with the now-mentioned 24mos put 
forth by his two nieces. I think I shall make this 
relationship intelligible. The great pyramid of all 
that is printed might be sorted into several smaller 
pyramids, on several grounds of distinction ; but 
there is one that has a real difference as its reason: — 
there is a literature which is literary properly ; it 
possesses no very serious intention :—it courts, and 
it wins, favour, in various degrees, according, or 
not according, to its intrinsic merits :—it reaps 
its reward—or perhaps no reward—in a commer- 
cial sense.—A small portion of this printed mass 
survives its hour, and takes a place among the 
classics of the language: it reprints through several 
decades of time. Thus far all is clear. But there 
is a literature which has had its origin in motives 
that are wholly of another order. By a solecism, 
or an allowable ambiguity, it receives its designation 
as literature: yet it is unliterary literature. It did 
not spring either from literary ambition, or from 
calculations of gain. The producers of books of 
this class—books, whether they be great or small— 
had been incited by no eagerness to be known as 
authors: perhaps they shrunk from notoriety, and 
would most gladly have remained under the screen 
of anonymous authership to the end of their ceurse. 
If the due recompense of their labours did reach 
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them at last, this material remuneration never took 
the foremost place in their regards. They wrote, 
what they wrote, with an intention, and for a 
purpose that was ever prominent in the estimate 
they formed of their own successes or failures.— 
| Fame or no fame—income or no income, these writers 
| asked themselves, or others about them, if they had 
written to good purpose. If an affirmative answer 
to this question could be given in at the bar of 
conscience, substantial comfort would be thence de- 
| rived—spite of discomforts, many. 
' On this ground it is likely, and so it will appear 
in fact, that books, great and small—publications 
| the most dissimilar in bulk, in quality, in purpose, 
| in pretension—will be brought together: dispro- 
portion and unlikeness will not be a reason sufficient 
for dissociating those products of the Press which 
are found to be in harmony, as to the inner reason, 
or the true impulse, which has brought them into 
being. Thus it is therefore that I find a connect- 
ing thread, running on with the family pen, as it 
was held by the uncle, aud as it has been held and 
used by his two nieces. A purpose, better and 
higher in its aim than literary ambition, or than 
pecuniary advantage, did rule, so I believe, in the 
one instance; and that it ruled in the other instance, 
I well and intimately know. Conversations and 
consultations, turning upon this very point of the 
comparative value of the motives which are wont 
to take effect within the precincts of literature, I 
perfectly well remember. Should it be literary 
reputation or fame; or pecuniary advantage, and 
remuneration for work done; or should it be the 
| higher and the better motive, namely, usefulness in 
the best sense? Of my surviving sister in the firm 
| of ‘*Ann and Jane,” I am not free to speak; but 
I need be under no restraint in giving evidence as 
| to what were Jane’s motives in presenting herself, 
even in the humblest guise, before the public as a 
| literary person. Her constitutional diffidence, and 
| her tendency to shrink from notice, were so deci- 
sive that, so long as it was possible to do so, she 
| clung to her concealment. From the very first, the 
| effective motive was the hope and prospect of doing 
good. On frequent occasions in those years during 
which I was my sister’s companion, the fixed pur- 
pose of her mind made itself evident in our con. 
| versations: it was always uppermost with her, and 
| it continued to prevail with her more and more to 
|| the end of life. There was a season in her literary 
| course when fame—such as might seem to be her 
due, was within her reach; and if it came, it came: 
but she was not a listener for it. As to the fruits 
of authorship in a commercial sense, her motto, 
| if so one might call it, was this: ‘‘My income, 
| whether it be more or less, is the exact sum yearly 
| with which it pleases God to entrust me.” 

Here, then, is the sort of instance which I have 
had in prospect when intending te’speak of a pen 
as passing from hand to hand in a family. 

| There had been a preparation for the service which 
| was thus to be rendered. The preparation in the 





case of the biblical expositor, was a long term of 
years devoted to the most arduous labours among 
books. The preparation in the case of the two 
young authors of the poems and hymns that have 
lived so long and have gone so far, was an edu- 
cation in and for intellectual labour, along with an 
excellent moral discipline. 

It is customary to give licence to egotism when it 
is only the praise of industry that is attempted. 
Not a step beyond this border will I now make a 
trespass. The home within which Ann and Jane 
Taylor received their education, and underwent 
their preparation of training, was indeed fairly 
entitled to commendation on account of the occu- 
pation of all hours of the day, from early to late, 
by everybody therein resident. Yet this system of 
unremitting employment was carried through with- 
out any rigorous exactions, without any inflictions, 
without any consciousness of constraint. Assiduity 
was the tone and style of the house. Nor were 
frequent recreations forgotten. Set days and times 
were duly observed, and were almost superstitiously 
honoured. I have not seen in later years anything 
comparable to my father’s industry. No man of 
whose habits I have known anything has seemed 
to achieve a daily task of the same amount, and of 
the same variety. What he did in giving effect to 
the operose system which he had devised for the 
education of his children, has been an amazement 
to me to think of. Some of the still extant monu- 
ments of this comprehensive and laborious scheme 
of instruction might well pass for enough, if brought 
forward as the sole products of many years of 
labour: they were, in fact, the product of the 
earliest hour of each day: much of this sort was 
done by the candlelight of the winter’s morning. 
The artisan who was on his way to the place of his 
daily toil would not fail to see the light in my 
father’s study window :—he, already awake and at 
work :—his devotions first, and then some educa- 
tional outfit—in science—history—geography. We 
all had a perfect confidence in the reasonableness, 
and the utility, of those methods of instruction, in 
carrying out which we were required to perform 
our parts. The apparatus of teaching was huge: 
nevertheless the daily portion assigned to each of 
us came quite within the limits of reasonable 
industry. We were not injuriously crammed or 
broken in spirit. 

It is probable that there were items in the school 
cyclopedia which mighS have been lopped off 
without serious damage ; at least this might be the 
fact in relation to the female side of the home 
college. For an instance we might take this: it 
was not, perhaps, indispensable to the completeness 
of a girl’s education that she should have at her 
command the terms and the principles of Fortifi- 
cation. Nevertheless so it is that among the extant 
memorials of that early training time—in which the 
brothers and the sisters of this family took their 
part, I find outlines of fortified towns—engraved, 
coloured, and shaded, the names having been 
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written in upon these outlines by the learner ; so | 


did come upon them, as if it came with the force of 


we see glacis, counterscarp, bastion, fosse, lines of a destiny, or as if what I have ventured to speak of 


circumvallation ; and it happens that rough drafts | 
of poems and of hymns that have since come to | 
be well known, far and wide, were scrawled upon 
the margins of some of these lessons in the art | 
of war! Certain branches of knowledge that are | 
quite remote from the range of ordinary education | 
were in fact made familiar to all of this family by | 
these comprehensive methods of teaching ; and if in | 
some cases the intellectual gain could scarcely be | 
appreciable, no doubt there was a useful discipline | 
involved in the mere labour of the process. 

As to literary ambition, or any eagerness to 
venture into print, such impulses were far from the 
minds alike of parents and of children. Certainly 
a contrary feeling was strong with both parents. 
The early scribblings of Ann and Jane were known 
to them, and were not actually prohibited—yet 
were never encouraged. Jane, in her earliest years, 
had amused herself with the project of writing and 
publishing a book ; but this was only a pastime of 
childhood, and it was forgotten at an after time, 
along with other games and romances. There is a 
portrait of the two sisters, hand in hand, pacing 
the broad green path of the garden at Lavenham. 
The girls—nine years old, and seven—are supposed 
to be reciting, as was their wont, some couplets of 
their joint composition, anticipatory of their united 
authorship in after years. On his side the intelli- 
gence of the father went in the direction of sober 
information :—it was knowledge and science, rather 
than literature or taste, that prevailed with him. 
On the mother’s side, although from her teens she 
had been scribbling verses, and although she was 
herself so dependent for her daily comfort upon 
books, she had a decisive feeling of antagonism 
toward authorship. The thought of it, if it could 
have occurred to her that her daughters were to 
appear in that position, would have troubled her. 
This repugnance toward literature, as a profession, 
had not sprung, I think, from a perusal of Disraeli’s 
noted book, or from any experience of those 
‘‘ calamities ” within the family circle. The feeling 
had its rise in a dislike of any pursuit that could 
not plead in its behalf a direct and intelligible 
utility. The question might, indeed, have been 
put—‘* Are not these books, a constant supply of 
which is so important to your own daily comfort— 
are not these books useful? And if so, then have 
not the authors of them, or many of them, been 
well employed in writing them?” This must be 
granted; nevertheless, a prejudice against lady 
authors kept its ground. It is not improbable that 
a pungent dislike of certain of the English female 
sympathisers with the French Revolution, inclusive 
of Mary Wolstonecraft, had given force to this 
antipathy. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of contrary purposes 
entertained by parents or children, and, notwith- 
standing the ingrained constitutional modesty of 





one or two of these “‘ young persons,” authorship 


as a Family Pen, had been thrust between finger 
and thumb, volens nolens ; and as if the word had 
been uttered when the pen was given—‘“‘ use this— 
within the compass of your ability—use it always 
for the best purposes.” But at this point I may 
_ fancy myself to hear a sarcastic caution from critics 
of the present time, warning me not in any such 
way to exaggerate the humble performances of a 
forgotten literary epoch, or to speak of small things 
as if they were great things. Great or small in the 


| eye of modern criticism, books of any dimension 


that last long, and that go far—even the wide world 
over—may fairly be named without needing an 
apology. It so happens this very day, while I write, 
that an advertisement in the day’s paper makes 
mention of new editions of books that had found 
their way into tens of thousands of families more 
than sixty years ago. Whether criticism be right or 
wrong in its verdicts, there must have been a prin- 
ciple of vitality ; there must now be a substance—a 
moral force—in books that maintain their first repute 
over and beyond sixty years, and that, throughout 
this lapse of time, have been in favour wherever 
English is the language of families. There is no 
ground of boasting in this instance. The principle 
that has given this vitality to these little books is 
of a sort that removes them from the jurisdiction of 
mere criticism. It is a fact not questionable that 
these books have had a great share in carrying for- 
ward the moral and religious education of at least 
the religiously disposed mass of two or three gene- 
rations. And what is true of the families which 
have accepted them on this side the Atlantic, is 
true to the fulles textent as to those on the other 
side, and the same in every English colony. 

I may be admitted to give evidence touching what 
I have known of my late sister’s turn of mind, and 
her principles, and her motives as a writer; but in 
doing this I am carried back to Devonshire and to 
Cornwall, whither I have already ventured to take 
the reader of these papers. The years of our com- 
panionship in Devon and Cornwall were almost my 
sister’s last years as a writer. She wrote little after 
the time of our last return from the western counties. 
The recollection I retain of those daily conversations, 
in which, incidentally, she uttered her inmost mind 
on subjects of this sort, are recollections of places, 
and of scenes, quite as much as of firesides. I 
should not much care to ramble about in North 
Devon now that railways have gone thither, and that 
excursionists in crowds have broken in upon its 
sweet solitudes ! There was a time when the region 
of which Ilfracombe is the centre had an aspect of 
seclusion that was highly favourable to tranquil 
musings, and especially to religious meditations, 
when such meditations have received a tone from 
constitutional pensiveness, and also from the disci- 
pline of events: it was pensiveness, not melancholy. 
So long ago as the years I have now in view, an 
hour’s ramble upon the rocks at low water, or over 
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the hills eastward or westward, might be freely 
taken with scarcely a chance of encountering a 
human creature—certainly not a visitor from the 
outer world. 


drear lone place :— 


‘¢ Bare hills and barren downs for miles you trace, 
Ere is attained the unfrequented place ; 
And when arrived the traveller starts to find 
So wild a spot the abode of humankind.” 


In these rambles— 


‘¢ Mid scattered rocks on Devon’s northern sea”’— 


she found great pleasure in examining— 


“¢ ____ those gay watery grots— 
Small excavations on a rocky shore, 
That seem like fairy baths, or mimic wells, 
Richly embossed with choicest weed and shells: 
As if her trinkets Nature chose to hide 
Where nought invaded but the flowing tide.” 


In longer walks inland, over the moors, she would 
find the text of her meditations while tracing 


*¢ The curious work of Nature— 
A work commenced when Time began its race, 
And not yet finished— 
The rich grey mosses broidered on a rock.” 


It would be a mistake to infer from this taste 
for seclusion, and this relish of Nature—when not 
gaily attired—that my sister’s mood was gloomy, or 
unsocial, or ascetic. It was quite otherwise. Wit 
and pensiveness have in several noted instances 
shown themselves to be two phases of the same 
intellectual conformation. There is not a paragraph 
in what she has written for young or for mature 
readers that is of a morbid or sullen quality. All has 
a healthy complexion. No sentiment is in any such 
way individualised as that it would not easily com- 
bine with an energetic and cheerful performance of 
ordinary duties. This is the rule—a cheerful mood, 
and a readiness for useful and charitable offices, 
must always be right and good for each and for all 
of us, young and old—whatever may be the tendency 
of the individual temperament. My sister might 
indeed indulge feeling and imagination in a morning’s 
walk, but when she returned to her little study and 
took pen in hand, she thought no longer of herself, 
but only of her reader—and especially of her young 
reader. There was no insincerity in this case. At 
the time of our sojourn—a sojourn of several years— 
in Devon and Cornwall, there had come upon her a 
breadth of feeling as to the discharge of what I 
venture to call her ministry through the press. A 
ten years of this ministry, with an ever-increasing 
extension of its field, had at length availed to put 
her constitutional diffidence out of countenance, if 
so one might say; for there could no longer be room 


to doubt that an opportunity was presented to her | 


—a door was opened, and it was a wide door, and a 
sense of responsibility thence ensued :—it was as if, 
when she had her pen in hand, a great congregation 
of the young—from childhood up to riper years, had 





come within reach of her vision and her voice—even 
of so feeble a voice. Wasit fame that she cared for? 
I find in her home letters of this date, frequent. ex- 


| pressions of this kind,—a warm commendation of 
Thus Jane describes one of these solitudes. A | 


a new volume had appeared in some monthly pub- 
lication :—she asks to see it, and says—‘‘ I am much 
more anxious to see blame than praise, and the 
thought that you may keep back anything of that 
kind would fidget and discourage me beyond mea- 
sure.” 

Gifted in an unusual degree with an insight of 
human nature, my sister’s humbleness of mind 
saved her from the cynical mood. Writing to a 


friend—an authoress, she says,—‘‘ it is only study- - 


ing nature, without which I could do nothing. If 
you are at a loss for a character, take mine, and you 


will find faults enough to last out a whole volume, || 
I assure you that I take greater liberties with | 


myself in that way than with any of my friends or 
neighbours ; and I have really found so far, that 
the beam in my own eye makes me see more clearly 
how to take the mote out of theirs.” 

The change from Devon to Cornwall was not for 
the better as to scenery. Mount’s Bay, in a bright 
morning, is a fair sample of what the English coast, 
south and west, has to show in that line; but it 
should be seen in sunshine; whereas—and this is 


the commendation of the North Devon coast—that | 
wintry skies and rolling seas suit it well, and give | 


ita charm in harmony with itself. Nevertheless, 
if the material of Cornwall was less to her taste, 
the immaterial yielded more than a compensation. 
Friendships were framed at Marazion which came 
home to her affectionate nature, and which, more- 
over, were of a sort differing much from those of 
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earlier years, These new friendships brought into 1 
view an aspect of Christian earnestness with which | 
my sister had not hitherto been intimately conver- | 


sant. Her early intimacies had been of the sort to 


which might be applied the epithet—Christianised 


intellectualism. The friendships which had their 
beginning in Cornwall were, in a more decisive 
sense, Christian-like. Among these I think I may 


be free to mention one, the effect of which upon my | 
sister’s feelings, and I might say her opinions and || 


purposes, was very perceptible. 


If I use the words || 


Sriendship or intimacy in this instance, such terms || 
must submit to a qualification, or to an abatement || 


of their usual sense. 


The Christian lady—Lydia || 


Grenfell, who had been the betrothed of so eminent | 


a person as the missionary, Henry Martyn—was 


herself indeed an eminent person. If you were in || 
her company half an hour only, you felt her high || 


quality as a Christian woman: you would say, this 


is one who, if called to accept the crown of martyr- || 
dom, might be looked to as fit and ready to wear | 


it; and when her actual history came to be known, 


you would understand that indeed she had passed 


through a fiery trial not at all less severe than 
many a martyrdom. 

This personal history does not come within my 
range in this instance. What I have to do with is— 
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the silent influence of a year’s contact with this | 


heroic lady. Hers was a heroism graced with pro- 
found humility. This contact could not fail to find 
elements congenial in the temperament of one like 
Jane Taylor. Yet the constitutional framework of 
the two minds was widely dissimilar ; but there 
was a connecting link—devotedness, in a Christian 
| sense, and a preference always of the claims of 
| duty had been Jane’s rule and principle; but now 
there was in her view daily a devotedness that 
had carried the victim through the fire of intense 
suffering. My sister had proffered her services to 
Miss Grenfell as a teacher in the Sunday School 
at Marazion, and it was while labouring in the 
| school that she obtained a more intimate knowledge 
| of this lady’s eminent qualities than the occasions 
of ordinary intercourse could have imparted. The 
| result was an enhanced sense of responsibility in 
| the use of any gift or talent that may be employed 
| in promoting the welfare of those around us, or of 
any whose welfare we may in any way consider as 
coming within the circle of our influence. Viewed 
in this light, authorship and literary repute, while 
they lost importance in one sense, rose in value 
in another sense. This deepened feeling of respon- 
sibility may be traced in my sister’s letters to 
the members of her family and to her intimate 
friends. 

When I thus speak of authorship, and of the 
estimate that is formed by a writer of the value of 
literary reputation, there is a condition that should 
be kept in view. If a writer thrusts into a place of 
secondary regard his or her literary reputation, and 
aims at a higher mark with a steady purpose, the 
question presents itselfi—what in fact is the offering 
that is thus laid upon the altar? At the time when, 
as I am now affirming, my sister’s acquaintance with 
this Christian lady was producing a deep and silent 
effect upon her own mind, and upon her course as a 





writer, she had achieved what may be called a 
second success in her own literary sphere. There 
had been an interval of several years between the 
publication of ‘‘Griginal Poems” and ‘“‘ Hymns,” 
and the appearance of several volumes addressed to 
mature readers. These volumes, from the moment 
of publication, were successful in a very unusual 
degree. Large editions came out, from year to 
year. Whatever Jane Taylor put forth, was warmly 
greeted by the public that had learned to look for 
her name. Literary ladies who may have been suc- 
cessful in an equal degree, would not, I think, be 
severely blamed by their friends if they did show 
some elation, or seemed conscious of the favour they 
had won. As to this successful writer—so I can 
affirm—she suffered no damage to her humbleness 
of heart, or none that could be detected by those 
nearest to her, from all the fame she had acquired. 
This is my testimony concerning her. What she 
wrote after this time was often playful, and sparkled 
with wit; but nothing indicated an overthrow of 
that balance of the mind which had always been 
her distinction—it was her characteristic. Known 
or unknown to the world, she was always sober- 
minded, she was always willing to abide in the 
shade, she was always near at hand for any work of 
friendship or of charity: to the very end—I mean to | 
the day of her last attendance at public worship— 
she was a diligent Sunday-school teacher. 

In her earlier productions Jane Taylor wrote in 
combination with her still surviving sister, con- || 
cerning whom a testimony of similar import might || 
be borne—but she survives. In her later writings, 
or some of them, she took a part with her mother, 
who had already published successfully. Of her, 
and of others of the family into whose hand a pen 
has come, there may be room to say what would 
occupy another page, if so it may be in avoidance 
of egotism and of pretension. 





AT THE GATE. 


Foorsore, cold, and weary, 
The child stood at the gate, 
Drench’d with rain and faint with hunger 
All forlorn and desolate ; 
While the shrieking winds are flying, 
And the autumn day swift dying, 
Still the patient child doth wait. 


Now and then, through wind-stripp’d branches 
Fitful tossing to and fro, 

Comes the gleam of many windows 
All with ruddy light a-glow ; 

And the child’s ear sometimes catches 
Sounds of music faint and low. 


In her soft and trembling accents 
She has entrance sought in vain : 


j 
| 
| 
| 


Ah! those cruel gates are silent, 
Though she prays, again, again ; 
For one thought seems ever burning 

In her fever’d childish brain. 


‘¢ Mother said that she was going, 
And that I too must go, 
Through the gates of that far country ; 
And it must be here, I know: 
For all there is warmth and gladness, 
And all here is grief and sadness, 
And my heart is aching so. 


*¢ And she said, for me my Saviour 
Wash’d a robe all white from sin : 
So that, torn and soil’d and bleeding, 

Even I might entrance win : 
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Bat, ah me! He will not hear me, 
Nor the angels bright come near me ; 
Mother, mother, take me in !” 


But the dark night gave no answer 
To the voice of child’s despair ; 
Till at last the porter opening 
At that oft-repeated prayer, 














But too late all earthly comfort ; 
Need of earthly care is o’er ; 

For the broken heart is passing 
Swiftly to that happy shore, 

Where the pearly gates are open, 
Bless’d be God, for evermore. 


There all care and grief forgotten, 
Safe as on her mother's breast ; 
If the way was rough and toilsome, 

Oh how sweet the early rest 
Within the endless glory, 
A8 in the old old story 

in the arms of Jesus blest! 











In rough and cruel accents 
Bade the child not linger there. 


On she wander’d, no one caring 
Where she dragg’d her weary feet, 

All along the stony roadside 
Through the city’s crowded street, 

Where perchance strange words of kindness 
The forsaken child would greet. 


Ah! earth’s gates how hard and cruel! 
Where we stand, day after day, 

Oft with sore and bitter weeping, 
And all broken-hearted pray, 

Not knowing in our blindness 

That God’s tender loving-kiudness 
Is turning us away 


To where for ever open 
Stand Heaven’s glorious gates of gold, 
Through earth’s dreary storm and tempest, 
Summer’s sun and winter’s cold ; 
Till all God’s wandering children 
Safe are gather’d in the fold. 


[Edited by 
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THE OLD AGE OF ISAIAH. 


BY THE REV. E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Professor of Divinity at King’s College, London. 


Tue death of Hezekiah forms a dividing-point in 
the life of the great prophet of glad tidings between 
what we know with certainty and the obscurities 
of conjecture and tradition. Up to that point we 
trace his history, partly through his own writings, 
partly through what is recorded of him in the 
| Books of Kings and Chronicles. We see the 
solemn call to his work as the spokesman of the 
Lord of Hosts in the vision, full of awe and 
sorrow, in the year that King Uzziah died, the 
insight then given him into the evils that were 
eating into the nation’s life, the foresight of the 
penalties sure to follow upon those evils (vi. 1—13). 
After a period of comparative tranquillity under 
Jotham, he comes before us in full activity, when 
the weakness and wickedness of Ahaz were weary- 
ing both men and God (vii. 13). He rebukes 
king and people for their falsehood and cowardice ; 
bids them look on without fear at the attempt of the 
kings of Syria and Israel to depose the dynasty of 
David and to set up an unknown ruler, some son 
of Tabeal, as their own creature in its place (vii. 4 
—6); warns them of the coming flood of fierce 
invaders from Assyria, and tells them that, while 
it will sweep away utterly the nations of which 
they were most afraid (vii. 8), it would also be in 
God’s hands an instrument to punish them and 
make their land, the land of Judah, desolate (vii. 
17—25). With the reign of Hezekiah the brightest 
phase of his life begins. The king is young, and 
he is his chosen friend and counsellor. We trace 
his influence in the restored worship, the revived | 
unity of national life, the glorious Passover, the zeal 
against idolatry and its defilements, perhaps also | 
in the thoroughness which did not shrink from the 
work of reform even when it involved the destruc- | 
tion of a relic so venerable and, as it might seem, 
so sacred, as the Brazen Serpent (2 Kings xviii. 
1—8 ; 2 Chron. xxix. 1, xxx. 27). When the armies 
of Sennacherib fill men’s minds with terror it is 
to him that king and people turn, and from his | 
lips comes the-assurance of a marvellous deliver- 
ance (2 Kings xix. 2; 2 Chron. xxxii. 20; Isaiah | 
xxxvii.). When the king is sick unto death he | 
is at once prophet and physician (2 Kings xx.; 
Isaiah xxxviii.).§ When Hezekiah, in the glory 
and state of his later years, is tempted to court 
the alliance of the rising kingdom of Babylon, 
just asserting its independence against the over- 
whelming power of Assyria, the prophet, faithful to 
the last, rebukes even the devout and good king, 
warns him of the coming judgments, and bids him 
trust in no arm of flesh, but in the might of the 
Lord of Hosts (2 Kings xx. 12—19; Isaiah xxxix.). | 

But here our knowledge ends, All that comes 
later is wrapt in legend and tradition. Jewish 


Manasseh and was put to death with a singular 
refinement of cruelty, and Christian commentators 
find a reference to this in the mention, among the 
heroes of faith, of those who ‘‘ were sawn asunder” 
(Heb. xi. 37). A wilder fable* reports that the osten- 
sible ground of the sentence was the charge of blas- 
phemy in having said that he had ‘‘seen the Lord” 
(Isaiah vi. 1), that the king’s baseness was aggra- 
vated by the fact that his mother was the prophet’s 
daughter. It is now proposed to fill up the gap 
thus left from notices scattered, fragmentary, inci- 
dental, in what may well be described as the second 
volume of Isaiah’s writings, the great closing series 
of his prophecies which, in our present division, 
fills the last twenty-six chapters of the book that 
bears his name. It is possible, I believe, to recon- 
struct out of those fragments the personal history 
of the man, and much of the history of a time of 
which we otherwise know but little. Once again 
the pictures of the past, long obscured and faded, 
will grow clear, and the Old Age of Isaiah will 
come before us with a new completeness. 

At the death of Hezekiah, the prophet must have 
been already far advanced in life. Sixty-one years 
had passed since that vision in the temple in the 
year that king Uzziah died, and he could hardly 
have been under twenty when he entered on an 
office that called for so much energy and insight. 
What had been the last great interests of the old 
man of fourscore during the reign of the king who 
loved and honoured him? The later chapters of the 
first part of his works supply the answer. They 
were (1) the prospect, long delayed, of an heir to 

the throne of David ; (2) the vision, long familiar 
to the prophet’s mind, and recently revived, of a 
calamity about to fall at no distant period on both 
king and people,—a life of exile in the far lands 
watered by the Tigris and the Euphrates. 

(1.) Manasseh was but twelve years old at his 
accession, and it is natural to infer that Hezekiah’s 
marriage with his mother had taken place com- 

| paratively late in life. The name of that mother is 
- given as Hephzi-bah (2 Kings xxi. 1). The prominence 
given in the king’s elegiac “‘ writing, when he had 
; been sick and had recovered from his sickness,” to 
, the thought of his doing a father’s work, should 
| his life be spared, in the training of his child, in- 
dicates either that that child was as yet unborn or 
still in his infancy. His passionate craving for life 
appears in this light with a nobler aspect :— 


‘¢ The living, the living he shall praise thee, 
The father to the children shall make known thy truth.” 








Such a marriage, we may well believe, would have 
| been hailed by Isaiah at the time as likely to be 





* See tke article “‘ Manasseh,” in Dr. Smith’s ‘‘Dic- 


writers tell us that he protested against the sins of | tionary of the Bible.” 
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fruitful in blessing. All its circumstances would 
acquire in the light of his hopes a new and mystical 
significance. Even when the: hopes had been dis- 
appointed he would yet turn to them as suggesting 
the fittest imagery for the fuller and diviner hopes 
which still remained. Throughout the later chapters 
this thought recurs again and again in varied aspects: 





“ T will greatly rejoice in the Lord, 
My soul shall be joyful in my God; ; 
For he hath clothed me with the garments of salvation, 
He hath covered me with the robe of righteousness, 
As a bridegroom decketh himself with ornaments, 
And as a bride adorneth herself with her ee ee 
i. 


** As I live, saith the Lord, , . 
Thou shalt surely clothe thee with them all, as with an 
ornament 


And bind them on thee, as a bride doeth.” xlix. 18. 


‘* As the bridegroom rejoiceth over the bride, 
So shall thy God rejoice over thee.” Ixii. 5. 

And that there may be no doubt what marriage 
is in his thoughts, he turns, with his characteristic 
fondness for finding a deep significance in names 
(as e.g., in Immanuel, vii. 14; Shear-jashub, vii. 3; 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz,* viii. 3), to that of the queen 
whose espousals he had witnessed :— 


‘Thou shalt no more be termed Forsaken ; 
Neither shall thy land any more be termed Desolate : 
But thou shalt be called Hephei-bah (« my delight is in her’), 
And thy land Beulah (‘married ') : 
For the Lord delighteth in thee, 


And thy land shall be married.” + Ixii. 4. 


(2.) In the earlier days of his prophetic work, 
Isaiah had foretold, distinctly, though with some 
vagueness as to times and seasons, what was given 
him to see of the great period of the world’s history 
then just opening, and the foreign policy of Heze- 
kiah had been guided for the most part by his 
foresight. First, Assyria was to be the scourge of 
God, ‘‘the rod of his indignation” (vii. 17—viii. 8 ; 
x. 1—11). Then that burden should pass away. 
The great monarchy should crumble and fall (x. 
12—19, 24—26). From Egypt, unstable and trea- 
cherous, little was to be hoped or feared (xix. 
1—25). But another empire should rise in its place 
mightier and more terrible. ‘‘The glory of king- 
doms, the beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency,” 
should become the oppressor of the nations, and lead 
Israel into captivity (xiv. 2). Babylon was to succeed 
Nineveh. To Isaiah accordingly Hezekitah’s policy 


, in courting the king of Babylon seemed fatally 


suicidal (xxxix. 5—8), accelerating the destined end. 
But he saw also, in his trust in a righteous Ruler 


| of the world, that that empire, founded as it was 


on brute colossal strength, could not stand. From 
those who had come as messengers from the king 
of Babylon, or from previous intercourse with 





* Another remarkable instance will be noticed later. 
Rahab also becomes, in a text mis-translated, and much 


| mis-quoted, both momen et omen. 


+ The credit of having made this coincidence familiar 
to English readers must be assigned to the late Professor 
Blunt, “ Scriptural Coincidences,” iii. 5 
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Israelites who had travelled there,* he had already 
heard the names of new tribes, young and vigorous, 
that were hovering on its frontiers, and had been 
led to see in those tribes the future destroyers of 
the ‘Golden City” that oppressed the world. 


“T will stir up the Medes against them.’ xiii. 17. 
“Go up, O Elam (= Persia) : besiege, O Media.” 
xxi. 2, 

We may infer then that before the death of Heze- 
kiah (probably almost the time B.c. 713, when the 
king’s policy led him to put together his scattered 
prophecies as witnesses to a later generation), the 
Medes and Persians were already familiar to the 
prophet’s mind as destined to overthrow Babylon, 
and so to be the deliverers of Israel. One who had 
that knowledge might easily learn more. He might 
hear that that people differed from Assyrians and 
Chaldeans with a difference which brought them 
into close sympathy with the faith of Israel. They 
too were monotheistic, bowed down before no idols, 
were worshippers of the God of Heaven, saw in 
Light and the glory of the Sun the one visible 
symbol of the Divine.+ Assume only that Isaiah 
learnt this, and can we wonder that his faith in 
their future should become stronger? Here at last 
was a people before whom ‘Bel should bow down, 
and Nebo stoop” (xlvi. 1). The leader of that 
people, bearing what was probably a titular name 











embodying their faith, Koresh, or in its Greek 
form, Cyrus, the Sun,{ would come, whenever the 
right time arrived, as a deliverer. With a wonder- 
ful expansion of thought, far above the narrowness 
into which later Judaism stiffened, he could see in 
such a king, heathen though he might be, ‘the 
righteous man from the East” (xli. 2), the ally of 
Israel as the true servant of the Lord (xli. 9), the 
shepherd of the Lord, performing all his pleasure 





* Jonah’s journey to Nineveh (Jonah iii. 2), and Jere- 
miah’s to Euphrates (Jer. xiii. 5), may be mentioned as 
showing that such intercourse was at least probable. 

+ See Ezra i. 2; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22; Herod. i. 131. 
Compare also the article ‘‘ Magi,” in Dr. Smith’s “ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible.” 

t The analogy of Pharaoh, as having the same mean- 
ing (Ra =the Sun), is at least interesting. The fact that 
such a name should, in the case of the historical Cyrus, 
supersede for foreigners like the Greeks and Jews the 
name (Agradates) which the ruler had previously borne, 
has its exact counterpart in the looseness with which 
Pharaoh is used as the proper name of Egyptian kings by | 
the earlier Jewish historians. The view here taken of | 
the occurrence of this name in Isaiah’s prophecies is that 
maintained by Havernick, ‘‘ Introduction to Old Testa- 
ment,” ii. 2; by Hengstenberg, ‘‘ Christology of the Old 
Testament,” ii. 192 (Mayer’s translation in Clark’s 
“Foreign Theological Library”). The English reader 
may find it well stated, though not accepted, in Sir 
Edward Strachey’s very interesting volume, “‘ Hebrew 
Politics in the Times of Sargon and Sennacherib.” Ge- 
senius also (Lexicon) gives this as the meaning of the 
word. ‘The fact of the change of name was well known 
in the time of Herodotus (i. 114). The previous name 
Agradates is given by Strabo (xv. 3). ‘The fact that the 








grandfather of Cyrus is said by Herodotus (i. 111) to have 
borne the same name makes it all the more probable that 
it was titular, and, at all events, accounts for its being 
known to Isaiah in connexion with Elam or Persia. 
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(xliv. 28).* He does not shrink even from applying 
to him a yet higher name. The heathen Cyrus is 
the Messiah, the Christ, the anointed of the Lord 
(xlv. 1), the true representative and type, even 
as David and Solomon had been, of the greater 
anointed one. With the thought of such a leader 
present to his mind he sees the downfall of Babylon 
with a new distinctness (xlvii. 1—9), and in spirit 
hears the couriers as they travel through the desert, 
not only as before, crying out, ‘‘ Babylon is fallen, 
is fallen” (xxi. 9), but with fuller joy— 

“ Go ye forth of Babylon, 

Flee ye from the Chaldeans, 

With a voice of singing declare ye, 

Tell this, utter.it even to the end of the earth; 

Say ye, The Lord hath redeemed his servant Jacob.” 

“ xlviii. 20. 

It was well for the prophet that he had this 
‘glorious vision in the far horizon. The immediate 
prospect, the actual surroundings of his life, were 

dark and dreary enough. Of the two parties that 
had been struggling for mastery under Hezekiah, — 
one following the king and the prophet in their zeal 
for Jehovah, the other courting foreign alliances 
and favouring foreign idolatries,—the latter had got 
the young king into its hands, and he threw him- 
self into its policy with a fanaticism which has no 
parallel but in the history of the Zidonian queen 
of Israel. The sins of Ahaz were revived. The 
| ritual of Assyria and Chaldza, especially in its astro- 
logical and thaumaturgic forms, superseded the 
worship of the temple. Foul symbols of a yet 
fouler worship appeared in the holy place. Women 
wove hangings, probably, i.e., wreaths or garlands 
| for the “Grove ” and its orgies, and men gave them- 
selyes up to yet darker abominations. Sabbaths 
and Sabbatical years were alike neglected. The 
adherents of the old régime kept up for the most 
part the form without the life. A few faithful ones 
among the inner circle of the late king's household 
still remained. As they died out it was but too 
evident that yet darker days were close at hand.+ 

Such is the picture, traced in outline, of the 
opening years of the reign of Manasseh. It remains 
for us to see whether the second volume (as we have 
called it) of Isaiah’s prophecies fits into it and 
throws light on it. Our first illustration, however, 
must be taken from the preface to the earlier 
collection of his writings, written, we may well 
believe, like most other prefaces, after the latest 
of them, and therefore belonging to nearly the same 
period as the second. 

Could the evils which have been spoken of be 
indicated more clearly than in the words which 
there meet us? 

(1) Manasseh’s youth made him a mere tool in 
the hands of others, probably of the queen-mother. 





* So in like manner Jeremiah does not hesitate to 
speak of the Chaldean Nebuchadnezzar as “ the servant 
of the Lord,” xxv. 9, xxvii. 6. 

+ I must again refer to the article on ‘‘ Manasseh,”’ in 
Dr. Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bibie.”’ 





“ As for my people, children are their oppressors, 
And women rule over them.” iii. 


“The child shall behave himself proudly against the 
ancient, 
And the dase against the honourable.”’ 


iii. 5. 
(2) There are the two concurrent evils, coexisting 
then to a degree to which it would be difficult to 
find a parallel in either earlier or later periods, 
of a hypocritical formalism, the poor residuum of 
Hezekiah’s reformation, and an open, shameless 
adoption of heathen usages; and the language of 
the prophet, in the earlier and later volumes, is 
pitched in the same note as regards both of them. 


_ 7 ee and your appointed Sabbaths my soul 
ateth : 
They are a trouble unto me; I am weary to bear them. 
And when ye spread forth your hands, I will hide mine 
eyes from you; 
Yea, when ye make many prayers I will not hear.” 
i. 13, 14. 
‘Behold, ye fast for strife and debate, 
And to smite with the fist of wickedness : 


Is it such a fast that I have chosen? 

A day for a man to afilict his soul? 

Is it to bow down his head as a bulrush, 

And to spread sackcloth and ashes under him? 

Wilt thou call this a fast, 

And an acceptable day to the Lord?” lvili. 4, 5. 


This was one side of the picture. On the other 
was an abject imitation of Chaldean soothsaying, 
against which the prophet bears his protest :— 


“ They are soothsayers like the Philistines. 
Their land also is full of idols.’’ 


“ Thus saith the Lord, thy redeemer, 


ii. 6, 8. 


That frustrateth the tokens of the liars, 
And maketh diviners mad; 

That turneth wise men backward, 

And maketh their knowledge foolish.” 


“ But ye are they that forsake the Lord, 
That forget my holy mountain, 
That prepare a table for that Zroop, 
And offer a drink-offering unto that opener © ® - 
xv. 11, 


xliv. 26. 


The reign of Hezekiah, honoured by surrounding 
nations, and zealous for Jehovah, had been dis- 
tinguished—as that of Solomon was before, and that 
of Josiah afterwards—by a large accession of 
proselytes of alien birth; and their attachment to | 
their new faith was stronger than that of many 
Israelites. They were faithful, while others swam 
with the stream of evil. Among these were some 
officers of the king’s hirem, who, like Ebed- 
melech, the Ethiopian eunuch, in the reign of 
Zedekiah (Jerem. xxxviii. 7), were conspicuous for 
their steadfastness.+ For both such classes the 





* The words Gad and Mem, thus rendered in the 
English version, are probably names of the planets now 
known as Jupiter = Saturn, the givers of good or evil 
fortune. 

+ It is, I think, at least probable that we may see in 
Eliakim, of whom such glorious praise is spoken in 2 Kings 
xviii. 20—25, one of this class. He is described as being 
“ over the house” (2 Kings xviii. 18; Isaiah xxxvi. 3), 
and is told that he shall one day succeed Shebna in the 
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prophet, rising above all national and traditional 
feeling, has words of the fullest sympathy. 


“Neither let the son of the stranger, that hath joined 

himself to the Lord, speak, saying, 

The Lord hath utterly separated me from his people : 

Neither let the eunuch say, 

Behold, I am a dry tree. 

For thus saith the Lord unto the eunuchs that keep my 
sabbaths, 

And choose the things that please me, 

And take hold of my covenant; en 

Even unto them will I give in mine house and within 
my walls 

A place and a name better than of sons and of daugh- 
ters: 


I will give them an everlasting name, that shall not 
be cut off.” lvi. 3—d. 


Idolatry was becoming darker and more cruel. 
Moloch worship was revived (2 Kings xvi. 3, 4). 


“ They shall be ashamed of the oaks which ye have 
desired, 
And ye shall be confounded for the gardens that ye 
have chosen.” i. 29. 


“ Against whom do ye sport yourselves, 


Inflaming yourselves with idols under every green tree, 
Slaying the children in the valleys in the clifts of the 
rocks 2”? lvii. 5. 


As the prophet saw the men of his own generation 
falling asleep, he looked, half wistfully, at their end. 


“‘ The righteous perisheth, and no man layeth it to heart: 
And merciful men are taken away, | 
None considering that the righteous is taken away from 
the evil to come. 
He shall enter into peace : Bt 
They shall rest in their beds, each one walking in 
their uprightness.” lyii. 1, 2. 
The sense of being left alone, the last witness for 
righteousness in an evil generation, mocked and 


taunted, was almost more than he could bear. 


“ Yea, truth faileth; and he that departeth from evil is 
accounted mad : * 

And the Lord saw it, and it displeased him that there 
was no judgment. 

And he saw that there was no man, and wondered that 


there was no intercessor.’ lix. 15, 1 


The witness which he bore against the sins of 
nobles and priests and people exposed him to shame 
and contumely. He who had been the honoured 
counsellor of kings was treated as the vilest outcast. 


“The Lord God hath opened mine ear, 
And I was not rebellious, neither turned away back. 





office of scribe (xviii. 21). Now, in the later history of the 
kingdom of Judah, as in other Eastern monarchies, the 
confidential officers over the king’s household were, for 
the most part, as the case of Ebed-melech shows, eunuchs, 
‘and in the monuments of Assyria the beardless face of 
, the scribe at once identifies him. On this hypothesis we 
get once again a striking coincidence between the earlier 
and later utterances. e man who has no hope of 
children of his own, to whom is promised ‘‘a place and 
a name better than of sons and of daughters” (lv. 5), is 
to have a “‘sure place’”’ (xxii. 23), is to be “a father 
te the inhabitants of Jerusalem and the house of Judah” 
(xxii. 22). , 
* The marginal rendering of the English version. 
Ewald’s translation, ‘‘ became rare,” gives nearly as geod 
‘a meaning, and is etymologically truer. 





I gave my back to the smiters, 
And my cheeks to them that plucked off the hair : 
I hid not my face from shame and spitting.” Hey 
. 5, 6. . 
We kuow that the fanatic cruelty of Manassch 
did not end here. He ‘‘shed innocent blood very 
much, till he had filled Jerusalem from one end to 
another” (2 Kings xxi. 16). Foremost among the 
victims of that persecution must have been the 
prophets who with Isaiah had bravely borne their 
testimony, “‘ setting their faces as a flint,” asking the 
question which the martyrs of truth have asked in 
all ages, in the same tones and with the same answer: 
“ He is near that justifieth me ; 
Who will contend with me? 


Behold, the Lord God will help me; 
Who is he that shall condemn me?” 1, 8, 9. 


As one after another of that noble army was led 
forth to die by all the strange tortures that Eastern 
cruelty could invent, we may well think of the pro- 
phet’s mind as learning new lessons which nothing 
else could haveso clearly taught him. His expecta- 
tions of the coming Christ were coloured and modified 
by this new experience as they had been by former 
ones. If he had been led to pass from the weakness and 
cowardice of Ahaz to the thought of the great battle 
and the mighty Conqueror ‘‘ whose name shall be 
called Wonderful” (ix. 5—7); if, in contrast with 
man’s injustice, there had risen before him the vision 
of a righteous king, ‘‘the rod out of the stem of Jesse,” 
upon whom should rest ‘the spirit of the Lord, the 
spirit of wisdom and understanding” (xi. 1—9) ; if the 
hopes of Hezekiah’s youth had formed and fashioned 
his hopes of one greater than Hezekiah in the far 
future, as the Psalmist’s hopes (Psalms xlv. and 
lxxii.) had had their historical starting-point in the 
glory of Solomon, it might well be that the Divine 
Education through which the Eternal Spirit waslead- 
ing him made the latter end of his life as fruitful as 
the beginning, and gave him yet deeper insight into 
the mysteries of God. So it was that he learnt to 
see that as he and his fellow-prophets were made 
perfect by suffering, as they found that the road to 
the fullest victory and the most perfect blessedness 
was through pain and sorrow, there must be a 
like discipline, a like pathway to the throne for 
Him, the greater Prophet, the redeeming King. 
Through what he saw and felt in the reign of Ma- 
nasseh he was taught to think of the Christ that was 
to come as one ‘‘ whose visage was so marred more 
than any man, and his form more than the sons of 
men” (lii. 14), growing up “‘as a tender plant, and 
as a root out of a dry ground,” with “‘no form nor 
comeliness” (liii. 2). What had been true in part of 
those who were now bearing His reproach, suffering 
for sins not theit own, should be true in its com- 


| pleteness of Him. 


‘“‘ Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows: 
Yet we — esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and 
aff 


But he was wounded for our transgressions, 


He was bruised for our iniquities.” liii. 4, 5. 
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The patient, silent suffering of the martyr- 
prophets presented the type of the higher, more 
wonderful silence— 

“ He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, 
Yet he opened not his mouth : 
He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, 


And as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, - 
So opened he not his mouth.” liii. 7. 


It may at first seem strange that the volume 
which contains such notes of woe, pitched as it 
were in the sad minor of a plaintive sorrow, should 
open as this opens with such exulting consolation, 
| “Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your 
| God” (xl. 1). It may be that we shall never know 
| the full meaning of each separate portion of this 
prophecy, or the reasons of its change from joy to 
sorrow, and back again to joy. To do that we 
ought to be able to connect each section with the 
events of the prophet’s life, and the thoughts which 
were working in his heart, and these we have no 
data to decide on, and can but suggest more or less 
probable conjectures. Thus much, however, may be 
said, that the contrast between the gloom and the 
brightness had been the same throughout. Out of 
the disasters and defeat and guilt of Ahaz rose the 
wonderful prophecies of chapters ix. and xi. and 
xxv. Was it strange, if he had been sustained in the 
midst of suffering, foreseeing the captivity of his 
people, by the thought of their restoration, that he 
should begin now with words which would give to 
others the same help and comfort with which he him- 
self had been comforted of God? Was it not in har- 
mony with all his previous history that the strength 
of the consolation should be proportionate to the 
depth of the distress, that through the thickest 
night there should pierce the rays of the far-off 
golden dawn ? 

Other points indicating at once a continuity of 
thought such as was natural in the writings of the 
same man, and the influence as natural of new 
circumstances, can only, within the limits of the 
present paper, be touched on sparingly. The in- 
stances given will, however, be enough to show 
that there is no difficulty in tracing the same man 
in the two volumes of the prophecies that bear his 
name, and may help others to continue the com- 
parison for themselves, 

(1.) Among the influences which were at work 
on the mind of Isaiah in his earlier life, a very high 
place must be assigned to the writings of Micah 
the Morasthite. Living at the same time, wit- 
nessing the same evils, we find the seer of More- 
sheth uttering noble words which the more con- 
spicuous adviser of Hezekiah took up and repeated. 
It would almost seem as if the one prophet, living 
not in the capital city, but in an obscure village, 
speaking, not in the lofty language of Isaiah’s poetry, 
but in half-humorous allusions to the names of the 
towns of Judah (i. 10—16), and in imagery drawn 
from the scenery and occupations of shepherd-life, 
had been to the other as one who suggests thoughts 
afterwards to be developed, and sets an example of 


courage in denouncing evil afterwards to be followed. 
The bold words of Micah iu the days of Hezekiah, 
which a hundred years afterwards were appealed 
to as a precedent (Jerem. xxvi. 18), may well be 
thought of as influencing the thoughts and teaching 
of Isaiah. Certain it is that the parallelisms be- 
tween them are more numerous and striking than 
between any other two writers in the Old or New 
Testament. The first great vision of a better time 





in Isaiah ii. 2—4 :— 


‘*Tt shall come to pass in the last days, 
That the mountain of the Lord’s coke shall be esta- 
blished in the top of the mountains, 
And shall be exalted above the hills; and all nations 


shall flow unto it. 


And many people shall go and say, 

Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, 
to the house of the God of Jacob ; 

And he will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in 


his paths: 


For out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of 
the Lord from Jerusalem. 
And he shall judge among the nations, and shall rebuke 


many peo 


le : 
And they ehall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruninghooks : 
Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more ’’— 


is a verbal reproduction of what had been spoken 


by Micah iv. 1—3. 


Other instances of a like 


connection are as follows :— 


“Behold, the Lord cometh 
out of his place to punish 
the inhabitants of the earth 
for their iniquity.” 

Is. xxvi. 21. 

“To what purpose is the 
multitude of your sacrifices 
unto me? saith the Lord: 
I am full of the burnt offer- 
ings of rams, and the fat of 
fed beasts; and I delight 
not in the blood of bullocks, 
or of lambs, or of he goats. . . 
Wash you, make you clean: 
put away the evil of your 
doings m before mine 
eyes; cease to do evil; learn 
to do well; seek judgment, 
relieve the oppressed, judge 
the fatherless, plead for the 
widow.’’—Is. i. 11, 16, 17. 


‘Behold, the Lord cometh 
out of his place, and will 
come down.’’—Mice. i. 3. 


** Will the Lord be pleased 
with thousands of rams, or 
with ten thousands of rivers 
of oil? shall I give my first- 
born for my transgression, 
the fruit of my body for the 
sin of my soul? He hath 
shewed thee, O man, what 
is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with 
thy God ?’’—Mice. vi. 7, 8. 


In their outward mode of teaching, in the strange, 
portentous disregard of conventional order, the one 
prophet reproduced the acted symbolism of the 
other :— 


** At the same time spake 
the Lord by Isaiah the son 
of Amoz, saying, Go and 
loose the sackcloth from off 
thy loins, and put off thy 
shoe from thy foot. And 
he did so, walking naked 
and barefoot.”’—Is. xx. 2. 


‘¢ Therefore I will wail | 
and howl, I will go stripped 
and naked.” Mio. i, 8. 


Both bear their testimony against the same evils in 


all but the same words :— 


‘*Thy princes are rebel- 
lious, and companions of 
thieves: every one loveth 
gifts, and fo h after 


rewards,’’—Is, i. 23. 


‘* The heads thereof judge 


Sor reward, and the pri 


thereof teach for hire.’’ 
Mic. iii. 11, 
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Both look to the house of David as the stock from 
which the deliverer shall come :— 

“There shall come forth ‘But thou, Beth-lehem 
a rod out of the stem o phratah .... out of thee 
Jesse, and a Branch sha 1 shall he come ‘forth unto me 


grow out of his roots.’ that is to be ruler in Israel.” 
me. x. I. Mic. v. 2. 


Materials for a sufficient induction have been 
given as to the connection between the Prophet 
Micah and the chaps. i.—xxxix. of Isaiah. Can we 
trace any like connection with the remaining 
chaps. xl.—Ixvi.? The following passages give the 


answer :— 


pee of shall obtain gladness 

joy; and sorrow and 

mourning shall flee away.’ 
Is. Gi, 11. 

“ Enflaming yourselves 
with idols under every 
green tree, slaying the 
children in the valleys 
under the clifts of the 
rocks.’’—Is. lvii. 5 

“The wolf ey the lamb 
shall feed together, and the 
lion shall eat straw like the 
bullock: and dust shall be 
the serpent’s meat. They 
shall not hurt nor destroy 
in all my 4 mountain, 
saith the Lord 


tain joy and gladness, and 
sorrow and sighing shall 
flee away.’’—Is. xxxv. 10, 


“For they shall be 
ashamed of the oaks which 
ye have desired, and ye 
shall be confounded oor 
the gardens that ye have 
chosen.’’—Is. i. 29. 

“The wolf also shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with 
the kid; and the calf and 
the young lion and the fat- 
ling together; and a little 
child shall lead them. And 


“Behold, I will make 
thee a new sharp threshing 
instrument having teeth: 
thou shalt thresh the moun- 
tains, and beat them small.” 

Is. xli. 15. 

“The righteous perisheth, 
and no man — it to 
heart.’’—Is. lvii. 1 


“And dust shall be the 
serpent’ s meat.” 
Is. Ixy. 26. 
‘““His watchmen are blind. 
. They are greedy dogs 
which can never have 
Come ye, say 
they, Twill Setch wine, and 
we will Jill ourselves ‘with 
strong drink.” 
Is. lyi. 10—12. 


“Arise and thresh, O 
daughter of Zion; for I 
will make thine horn iron, 
and I will make thy hoofs 
brass.’’—Mic. iv. 13. 


* The good manis perished 
out of the earth; and there 
is none upright among 
men.’’—Mice. vii. 2. 

“ They shall lick the dust 
like a serpent.” 

Mic. vii. + 

“Tf a man.... do lie, 
saying, I will pr ophesy unto 
thee of wine and of strong 
drink; he shali even be the 
prophet of this sa igh 

Mic. ii. 

“Thus saith the Lora 
concerning the prophets 
that make my people err 


.and he that putteth | 
not into their mouths, they | 
eyen prepare war against | 


him.’’—Mice. iii. 5. 


Hardly less interesting is it to notice the re- 
appearance in the later books of the thoughts, 





imagery, and even language of the earlier, just as 
the old man might be supposed to dwell in the 
intenser thoughts which he had cherished in his 














youth ;— 


‘“‘Bring forth the blind 
people that have eyes, and 
the deaf that have ears.” 

Is. xliii. 8. 


“Yea, before the day was 
Iam he; and there is none 
that can deliver out of my 
hand: I will work, and 
who shall let it?” 

Is. xliii. 13. 

“For I will pour water 
upon him that is thirsty, 
and floods upon the dry 
ground: I will pour my 
spirit upon thy seed, and 
a fing. —fs, x upon 7 off- 

8. xliv. 
erily thou ot a God 
that hidest thyself, O God 
of Israel, the aviour.” 


Is. xlv. 15, 


* Therefore the redeemed 
ef the Lord shall return, 
and come with singing unto 
Zion; and everlasting joy 
shall’ be upon their head: 


**And he said, Go, and 
tell this people, Hear ye 
indeed, but understand not; 
and see ye indeed, but per- 
ceive not.”’—Is. vi. 

“For the Lord of hosts 
hath purposed, and who 
shall disannul it? and his 
hand is stretched out, and 
who shall turn it back? 

Is. xiv. 27. 

* And the parched ground 
shall become a pool, and 
the thirsty land springs of 
water: in the habitation of 
dragons, where each lay, 
shall be grass with reeds 
and rushes.’’—Is. xxxv. 7. 

‘And I will wait upon 
the Lord, that hideth his 
face from the heuse of 
Jacob, and I will look for 

4g. viii. 17. 

“And the ransomed of 
the Lord shall return, and 
come to Zion with songs 
and everlasting joy upon 
their heads: they shall ob- 





the cow and the bear shall 
feed; their young ones shall 
lie down together: and the 
lion shall eat straw like the 
ox. They shall not hurt 
nor destroy in all. my hol 
mountain: for the carth 
shall be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea.’ 
Is. xi. 6, 7, 9. 


The list might be enlarged indefinitely, but these 
are sufficient for our present purpose. One instance 
only may be added as obscured by the mistrans- 
lation of the received English version. 

It will be a familiar fact to most students’ of 
Scripture that at one period in the history of 
Hebrew literature the word Rahab, signifying ‘‘ the 
proud, the haughty,” makes its appearance as a 
poetical synonyme for Egypt. Thus in Ps. lxxxvii. 
4, 5, belonging probably to this period, and de- 
scribing the admission of proselytes from many 
countries, we find Egypt mentioned. ‘I will think 
upon Rahab and Babylon, with them that know 
me.”* In what we have called Isaiah’s second 
volume, the name occurs in the same signification :— 
“ Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of the Lord; 

Awake, as in the ancient days, i in the generations of old. 

Art not thou it that hath cut Rahab (se. the —v 

one), and wounded the dragon ?”’ 

But, in the first forty chapters as we read them 
in the Authorised Version we do not find it. In the 
Hebrew, however, it meets us in a very remark- 
able, often quoted passage. This, ‘in English, 
stands thus— 


Is. Ixy. 25, 


“ The Egyptians gall help in vain, and ‘to no purpose, 
Therefore I have cried concerning this, 
‘ Their strength is to sit still.’ ”’ 


But the true rendering, in the judgment of nearly 
all critics, would be this :-— 


“ Therefore I have cried coneerning her, 
She is Rahab, sitting still,’”’ 


(haughty, é.e., and impotent.) 





* I cannot refrain from noticing the singales agree 
ment of this with Isaiah xix. 24. ‘In that Ba 
Israel be third with Egypt and Assyria” as the 
Prophet, or some ey te tow y of his, the writer of the 
Psalm, rejoicing that in own time, or in the time to 
come, natives of both these countries, and eyen o Phi- 
listia, Tyre, and Ethiopia, should be counted et the 
citizens of Zion, ‘when the Lord writeth up the people”’ ? 
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The self-same characteristic word, with the cha- 
racteristic play upon the etymology, is thus seen to 
recur in both volumes of the prophecy.* 

The object which I have chiefly aimed at in this 
paper has been to make the later prophecies more 
intelligible an1 more interesting by connecting 
them with the life and feelings of a living man. 
They are not Sibylline oracles, devoid of all impress 
of human character, but are, as the utterances of a 
true prophet should be, full of it to overflowing. 
But it would be idle to conceal that another end 
besides this has been kept in view. It is well 
known to all scholars—it can scarcely be unknown 

. to many readers cf this article—that the chapters 
which have furnished the materials for this picture 
of the old age of Isaiah have by very many critics, 
English as well as foreign, been assigned to a 
different and later writer. The opening words, 
“‘Comfort ye, comfort ye my people,” have thus 
with many lost their old divine power. They have 
come to be associated with the discomfort of 
perplexity and controversy. Instead of seeing, in 
the whole prophecy which they usher in, the com- 
pletion of the divine education which had up to 
that time led the prophet to ever new heights of 
spiritual insight and more glorious visions of the 
future, men have been taught to ascribe them 
to some ‘‘ great unknown,” to a pseudo (false)—or, 
where men shrank from that epithet, to a deutero 
(second)—Isaiah. I have no desire to charge all 
such critics with irreverence or unbelief. Inquiries 
whether the books which we find in the Old or 
New Testament were written altogether by the 
writers whose names are affixed to them cannot be 
excluded as lying outside the province of legitimate 
criticism: The titles and superscriptions given to 
books, and, in many cases, the assignment of this or 
that book to an individual writer, were the work of 
later compilers, and cannot be thought of in any 
case as necessarily belonging to words originating 
in inspiration. In this case, however, I believe 
there. is no sufficient grounds for rejecting the 
received belief. The difficulties connected with it, 
though at first sight they may appear formidable, 
are not so great as those which attend the rival 
hypothesis. Into those difficulties it is not my 
intention within these limits to enter at any length. 
That which has been relied on as decisive, the 
occurrence of the individual name of Cyrus, as the 
future king of Persia, has been already met by 
anticipation. Another, and, I am compelled to admit, 
a more serious one, is found in lxiv. 10, 11 :— 


“ His holy cities are a wilderness ; 
Zion is a wilderness, Judah a desolation ; 
Our holy and beautiful house, where our fathers 
praised thee, is burned up with fire, 
And all our pleasant things are laid waste.’’ 
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The first impression made by such words is, of 
course, that they refer to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem and its Temple as already completed. The man 
wo wrote them, we say, must have seen the deso- 
lation of which he speaks. But here again the 
close connection which we have seen between the 
book of Isaiah and his contemporary Micah 
supplies the answer. The selfsame calamities of 


which the former speaks had been foretold by the 
latter in words which no one has thought of 
questioning as a prophecy after the event. 


‘“‘ Therefore shall Zion for your sake be plowed as a field, 
And Jerusalem shall become heaps, 
And the mountain of the house (sc. of the Temple) as 
the high places of the forest.’ Micah iii. 12. 


Assume these words to have been known to 
Isaiah, remember that he, here also following 
Micah (iv. 10), had a clear view of the coming 
exile in Babylon, remember that he already saw 
the sanctuary profaned by the foul image which 
Manasseh had set up (2 Chron. xxxiii. 2) and the 
Assyrian armies ready to revenge, as they after- 
wards did revenge, the disastrous retreat of 
Sennacherib (2 Chron. xxxiii. 11), and we shall 
hardly wonder that the desolation should seem to 
his prophetic vision as actually present, the long- 
delayed judgment as already executed. The fact 
that Josiah on his accession found the Temple in a 
condition altogether ruinous, and that this state 
was owing in part to a work of deliberate destruc- 
tion at the hands of the kings of Judah (2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 10, 11), may well make it probable that he 
actually saw, in pari at least, what he here describes. 

We may ask, on the other hand, at what period 
towards the close of the Captivity would the mind 
of a later writer have turned to so disastrous a mar- 
riage, and so ill-omened a name as that of Hephzibah, 
as suggestive of hope and gladness? What is there in 
the books that do tell us of the return of the exiles 
after Cyrus had appeared, to lead us to think 
of them as presenting in strange combination, the 
formal hypocrisy of a surface religion and a wild 
craving after all forms of magical idolatry? Was 
Moloch worship with its infant sacrifices a press- 
ing danger then? Was it likely, at a time when 
the rigour of the teachers and leaders of the people 
was setting them against any tolerance of mixed 
marriages (Ezra x. 2), or the presence among them 
of men of other races (Ezra iv. 3), that any unknown 
writer would have spoken as this writer speaks, 
of the welcome to be given to the ‘‘sons of the 
stranger?” Why at such a time, when deliverance 
was close at hand, should he have thought that the 
‘‘righteous was taken away from the evil to come,” 
and not rather have mourned for him as cut off from 
his share in the restoration? Had there been such 
a man 80 full of divine insight, so capable of guiding 
and teaching, after Cyrus had taken Babylon, is it 
likely that there would have been no record of his 
works in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, net even 
in Jewish tradition? Would it have been left te 
Haggai and Zechariah to strengthen and stir up the- 
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people? Would such a writer, assuming his exist- 
ence, have been likely to come under the same 
influences, to reproduce the thoughts of the same 
prophet, to present the same images, allusions, plays 
upon words and names, as the historical Isaiah ? 

Lastly, we may add that the very glory and 
beauty of the language which speaks of the return 
is against the notion of its having been written by 
a contemporary. Let us think what that return 
| actually was, the poor remnant of 42,360 who repre- 
sented what had been a great nation, their struggle 
with difficulties, disunion, want of means (Haggai i. 
6, 11), the opposition of kings and princes (Ezra iv. 
4, 5), the joy and praise mingling with weeping and 
lamentations (Ezra iii. 13), and we shall hardly 
think it likely that one who had that before him 
would have spoken so rapturously as this writer 
does. 


“ Break forth into joy, 

Sing together, ye waste places of Jerusalem : 

For the Lord hath comforted his people, 

He hath redeemed Jerusalem. 

The Lord hath made bare his holy arm in the sight of 
all the nations ; 

And all the ends of the world have seen the salvation 
of our God.” lii. 9, 10. 





No! here, as elsewhere, the prophet, seeing what 
was far off, was led to see things in brighter colours 
and in nobler forms than they actually appeared in 
when the time of their historical fulfilment came. 
Like other prophets, he was ‘‘a man of desires,” 
There came before his mind the vision of a Jerusalem, 
a city of peace, beautiful and heavenly, which no 
earthly Jerusalem ever did or ever can realise. The 
yearning of his soul was to be satisfied elsewhere. 
He looked for ‘‘a city that hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God.” 

On these grounds, therefore, I submit to the 
judgment of such students of Scripture as may care 
to look into them, that the hypothesis of a deutero- 
Isaiah, the charge of supposititious authorship, 
which has found favour with so many eminent 
critics, must be dismissed as not proven, as involving 
those who accept it in a labyrinth of difficulties and 
contradictions, as robbing one of the noblest books 
of the Old Testament of half its lifeand power. To 
separate that book from the old age of Isaiah is 
hardly less perilous a venture than that which 
separates the Pastoral Epistles from the old age 
of St. Paul, or the Second Epistle which bears his 
name from the old age of St. Peter. 





THE 


LONDON JEWS. 


[THE FIRST OF TWO PAPERS. ] 


ForrEIcN writers have on several occasions re- 
marked that while the English as a nation take 
great delight in reading books describing the 
habits and manners of distant nations, and criticise 
any discrepancy or improbability they may notice 
with great severity, they frequently pass over un- 
heeded objects of far greater interest which may be 
met with within the scope of their own immediate 
observation. If this aceusation have any truth in 
it, it is especially applicable to the ignorance of the 
general English public on the subject of their fellow- 
citizens, the Jews. 

In England we have three or more conventional 
Jew types, and all as unlike the original model as it 
is possible to imagine. We have first the stage 
Jew, dirty, hunchbacked, and generally ragged, 
with a coarse uncombed head and long tangled hair, 
calling everybody ‘‘my tear,” and speaking the 
most villanous English, and whose principal mental 
characteristic appears to be absence of truth and 
honesty. We have then the grand type, invented— 
and we make use of the word advisedly—by Mr. 
Disraeli, who appears to have studied carefully his 
own mental qualifications and then made them the 
type of his race ; and we have the novel Jew, who is 
always a bill discounter, doing business at an enor- 
mous rate of interest, whose integrity is upon an 
equality with that of a garotter, less his violence, 
and who has no pity for his vietims, one at least of 


whom generally starves before the end of the book. | 





His domestic qualifications seem generally of a 
better description thau we might have imagined 
from the unscrupulous nature of his business trans- 
actions, and he seems to treat his family with far 
greater respect and affection than we might have 
anticipated. 

The last of these alone bears any resemblance 
to the Jew we meet in real life, and he is far more 
rare than might have been imagined. He is also 
less frequently to be met with than he was thirty 
years since; his Gentile brethren in the profession, 
being more active and considerably less conscien- 
tious, have infringed greatly on his profits. After 
all, the art and mystery of extortionate money- 
lending appears to be by no means so lucrative as 
might be supposed. Experience proverbially makes 
fools wise, and many a young spendthrift gets by 
practice to be a more expert rogue than the pro- 
fessor himself even, and very frequently in the end 
turns the tables on the money-lender, by extra- 
ordinary adroitness in passing bad securities on the 
man who would plunder him. 

It would be difficult in any community to find 
greater diversity of character than among the 
London Jews. Those who are honest, and they are 
in a vast majority, are as admirable types of inte- 
grity and honour as can be found in the world; 
those who are dishonest are as despicable. It would 
be difficult to find a human being whose veracity is 
more to be relied on than that of an honourable Jew. 
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it would be equally difficult to find a more thorough- 
paced liar than a dishonest one. To find the former, 
we have merely to look upon the Jewish bankers, 
financiers, or respectable tradesmen ; to find the 
latter in the fullest perfection, we would invite the 
reader to visit the lower class of sales by auction, 
especially those which come under the denomination 
of pawnbrokers’ sales. 

But another and far more lamentable proof of 
their habitual want of veracity, may be seen in our 
police courts, especially when a case of cheating 
by dealing is before the magistrate. Here both 
sides appear to think the greater the number of 
witnesses they can produce, the greater has been 
their integrity in the transaction, and accordingly 
each brings as many of his friends forward in his 
favour as possible. The hard swearing is here 

sometimes perfectly fearful; and the magistrates, 
|| albeit not particularly susceptible on occasions of 
the kind, show by the expression of their faces their 
disgust at the whole transaction, as the witnesses 
one by one put on their hats and swear in the 
|| most business-like manner to circumstances of which 
|| they certainly know nothing. It is not an unfre- 
|| quent occurrence to find on each side three or four 
witnesses who will swear with every appearance of 
solemnity and truth to statements directly contrary 
to the oaths sworn by the witnesses on the other 
|| side, leaving the magistrate in a state of doubt 
and perplexity, that would be ludicrous, were it 
|| not for the disgust which the blasphemy of a scene 
|| of the kind must arouse in every well-regulated 
|| mind. i 

With the most profound and genuine respect for 
Mr. Disraeli, we must differ from him in the 
estimate he places on the intellectual qualifications 
|| of the Jewish race. We have met with people of 
their nation in all parts of Europe, and we have 
come to the unqualified conviction that the English 
Jews are the most intellectual of all; but they 
certainly hold no superiority in point of intelligence 
over the people they sojourn amongst. That there 
are exceptions, and brilliant ones too, we admit, 
but, at the same time, they are the exceptions and 
not the rule. We know many highly educated 
Jews, but they appear to us rather to have acquired 
their accomplishments by means of indefatigable 
study than natural capacity. We know perfectly 
well, our opponents may turn to the records of the 
|| Lendon University, and tell us with justifiable pride 
|| that a large proportion of the prizes, far greater than 
the comparative number would warrant, have been 
taken by Jewish scholars, and that four of the pro- 
fessors’ chairs are now filled by Jews ; still we deny 
that that proves any intellectual superiority in the 
Caucasian race. That the Jews have greatly distin- 
guished themselves at University College is a fact, 
but it is rather due to their hard study than their 
superior natural ability. Far fewer among them 
waste either their own time or their parents’ money 
than among the Christian pupils, and it is to this 


| cause, and this alone, their superiority is to be traced. 
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All classes of Jews are now intensely alive to the 
advantages of education, and University College 
has, from the time the land on which it was built 
was given by Sir Isaac Goldsmidt to the present 
day, been the favourite resort of the Jewish scholars ; 
and when a boy shows any particular intellect he is 
generally sent there to study. It has thus within 
its walls nearly the whole of the ability of the 
Jewish youth resident in London. A great deal of 
the credit is due also to the professors. In foreign 
universities the Jew does not particularly shine, 
though most brilliant exceptions are certainly to 
be found. The most intelligent Jews we have met 
with out of England are certainly the Freach ; but 
in their schools they do not excel the Christians. 
If we go further from England the comparison will be 
still less favourable. To those of our readers who 
have been either in Palestine or Turkey, we would 
ask what is the intellectual condition of the Jews 
in those parts? And if he has given any attention to 
the matter, we shall certainly be answered that 
nothing can be more deplorable. No, the Jew 
rapidly nationalises, and his peculiarities partake 
greatly of those of the people among whom he 
dwells: if intellectual and intelligent, the Jew will 
partake of those advantages; if debased, he will 
follow the same fate. 

To come to a correct conclusion on the subject 
we should compare the uneducated Jews with the 
uneducated Christians in the same sphere of life. 
If we do so, the balance will certainly not be in 
favour of the Jews, although from their habitual 
sobriety and consequent clearness of brain, we 
might at first sight be of a contrary opinion. In 
all competition of business with Christians, when 
mere natural shrewdness is concerned, the Jews 
rarely show any superiority. It is singular, and 
occasionally almost ludicrous, to notice the compe- 
tition in their little business matters between the 
poor Irish and the poor Jews. Formerly the Jews 
had all the sale of fruit, in the streets, in their own 
hands, now they seem completely to have lost it. 
A quarter of a century since all itinerant dealers in 
oranges were Jews, now there is hardly one to be 
found, the trade having passed into the hands of 
the poor Irish, And the transfer has certainly 
been effected by the superior business qualifications 
of the Irish. The Jews were not only masters of 
the position, but they traded on data which would 
at first sight have appeared certain of success. One of 
the beautiful principles in the exercise of the Jewish 
benevolence is to assist their poor to help themselves, 
and with that intent the rich purchase for them 
fruit, lucifer matches, and other articles of street 
commerce, which they either give for nothing, or 
allow their poor to have at such a low price as would 
enable them to sell with the certainty of entire or 
ample profit; and yet the Irish seem to have driven 
them completely from the field. We were rather 
amused a few days since, when mentioning the sub- 
ject to a poor Jew. ‘‘ And that is not the worst of 
it, sir,” he said; ‘‘they are now encroaching on our 
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old-clothes trade, and somehow they appear to suc- 
ceed far better than we do.” The remark was made 
in a tone both of annoyance and despair, as if the 
poor Jews were being driven back to the very heart 
of their commercial stronghold. 

Among the many erroneous impressions enter- 
tained by the general public on the subject of the 
Jews, may be named their utter meanness and their 
great wealth. Both are alike incorrect. That 
many Jews are enormously wealthy is a fact too 
notorious to dispute, but as a community they are 
by no means rich. Among no class of people are 
greater extremes both of wealth and poverty to be 
met with. Some few hundred families among them 
possess enormous wealth, so much so, that they 
appear to have given rise to the proverb “‘as rich 
as a Jew;” but the returns of the legacy duty office 
would go far to show that few among the middle- 
class Jews are rich, and squalor and poverty more 
dense than may be found among their poor can 
hardly be imagined. That the Jew is born with an 
innate love of money appears to be certain, but 
he seldom shows a desire to hoard it. His fault 
appears to be rather in the contrary extreme, and 
he is far more inclined to be extravagant than mean. 
True, he will bargain hardly and earnestly, and 
get the fullest amount of profit he possibly can, but 
he generally does so more for the purpose of distri- 
buting it again than for hoardingit. We heard, afew 
days since, a Jewish gentleman, whose great hospi- 
tality is almost a proverb, and whose hand is open 
as the day to the poor and the needy, complained 
of as being exceedingly niggardly and impracticable 
in a bargain for an estate that was under nego- 
tiation. The amount in dispute was so trifling, that 
it was less, the complainant said, than the cost of 
the profuse hospitality which had been offered him 
on the occasion of his business visits, and yet not 
one shilling more than he could possibly help could 
he be persuaded to give. 

So far from the Jews being as a nation niggardly, 
they are profuse, extravagant, and frequently osten- 
tatious. They are liberal; and generally, in their 
hospitality, kinder or more liberal hosts it is impos- 
sible to meet with. Their hospitality partakes but 
little of the modern fashion of diner a la Russe, 
where the host and hostess leave the care of their 
guests to the solemn-looking servants, who offer 
you champagne in the same tone that an under- 
taker offers to fit you on a pair of gloves at a 
funeral, and who cast a sort of family-vault tone 
over the whole proceeding. The Jewish host and 
hostess, on the contrary, are embodied hospitality 
itself. Their eye is half on the table and half on 
their guests, and the greatest courtesy you can 
give them in return is to show you are contented 
with the entertainment, and pleased with their 
kindness. 

In his charity the Jew is also profuse, but far 
from lavish. The most charitable inhabitant of 
our land is indisputably the Jew; and there is so 


much common sense. “brewdness, and regularity in | ing classes generally, and the squalid and densely 





his alms that he might profitably be held up as an 
example to all of the proper manner in which that 
eminently Christian virtue, charity, should be 
dispensed. 

I repeat, so far from the London Jew being 
niggardly in his private expenditure, the contrary 
is the fact. His great fault is an excessive love of 
ostentation. That this failing is rarely to be met 
with, among the higher class of Jews, at the west 
end of London, we readily admit, but among the 
smaller of their tradesmen, and the poorer classes, 
it is exceedingly predominant. On their Sabbath 
in the neighbourhood of Whitechapel, Houndsditch, 
and Petticoat-lane, this characteristic of the Jewish 
nation may be witnessed in its fullest stage of de- 
velopment. Nothing can possibly be more gaudy 
than the dresses they wear. Their jewellery is also 
exceedingly large and showy; gold chains of almost 
fabulous thickness, and precious stones, very pos- 
sibly real, but whose magnitude makes us doubt 
their reality, are there to be seen in the greatest 
profusion. Follow some of these outrageously 
dressed individuals to their homes, and it will be 
found that a vast proportion of them live in the 
most squalid localities ; and to see them during the 
working days in the next week, in their ordinary 
dresses, few would recognise the tawdry-attired 
individuals who had attracted their attention on 
the previous Sabbath. This description of the Jews’ 
and Jewesses’ dress, it must be fully understood, 
does not apply to those really in a higher position 
of society. With these there is perhaps more 
neatness in their Sabbath attire than even among 
Christians, especially the ladies. 

A reason has been given, professing to account for 
this greater simplicity on the part of the Jewish 
ladies, but which if true ought to raise them still 
higher in our estimation, —that it is contrary to their 
religion to ride to church, as thereby the servant 
within their gates would be called upon to labour; 
and forthe same reason their attention to their 
toilet is the less, to spare as much as possible their 
female servants. 

As a nation, the Jews may be quoted as a singu- 
larly sober people. Dr. Asher, the medical officer 
of the Jewish board of guardians in Devonshire 
Square, a gentleman on whose experience and vera- 
city the most perfect reliance may be placed, told 
us that in the whole course of his practice, which 
was most extensive, he had never met with a case 
of delirium tremens among the low Jews. 

This qualification of extreme sobriety tells to the 
advantage of the poorer Jews in more ways than 
that of their immediate family connections. It is 
from that we may possibly trace their comparative 
immunity from insanity ; this terrible malady, the 
most lamentable possibly which can affect humanity, 
is far rarer among them than among the poorer 
class of Christians. Again, the benefit is felt to a 
great extent on their health. The poor Jews 
have a far more delicate constitution than our work- 
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crowded localities they live in tend to make them 
still more liable to sickness; yet, on the authority of 
Dr. Asher, there is far less difficulty in bringing 
them through serious cases of sickness or accident 
than the poorer Christians whom he is called upon 
to attend, and this he attributes principally to 
their sobriety. His statement is also borne out 
by the records of the London Hospital. In that 
institution, more than one large ward is appropri- 
ated solely for the benefit of Jewish patients, and 
they notoriously recover more rapidly from the 
effects of serious operations than the Christian pa- 
tients generally, y 

Another fruit of this extraordinary sobriety on 
the part of the Jews remains to be mentioned. For 
some years past, the richer Jews have been attempt- 
ing to persuade their poor to employ themselves in 
handicraft work, instead of perpetually attempt- 
ing to gain a living by traffic. To a great extent 
they have succeeded, but the Jewish workman, as 
well as the street merchant, is placed at a great dis- 
advantage when opposed to Christians. They have 
two Sabbaths in the week to keep instead of one, 
besides a considerable portion ofthe Friday; conse- 
quently, the, result of their earnings every week 
must be considerably lessened, and yet their natural 
sobriety compensates to a great extent for the 
loss which the practice of their religion imposes on 
them. 

Another admirable qualification of the poor Jews 
shouldalso be mentioned—their extraordinary family 
affection. This, it may be remarked, is common to 
the whole Jewish community, the rich as well as 
the poor ; but it is more remarkable in the latter 
than in the former, inasmuch as they have from 
poverty greater temptations to separate themselves 
from those who are incumbrances to them than the 
rich, yet their strong family affection appears to set 
the temptation at naught. The love of children for 
their parents, and the respect with which generally 
they speak of them, are also remarkable. Frequently 
we have seen children treat with an admirable vene- 
ration parents in whom the world at large could 
with difficulty find one characteristic worthy of 
honour. The confidence also which they seem to 
hold in the affection of those dear to them is 
equally worthy of remark. A son who leaves his 
family in poverty for the purpose of emigrating 
rarely fails to send home a portion of his first gains. 
But perhaps this confidence is better seen in hus- 
bands and wives. It is a very common occurrence for 
a young Jewish husband to leave his wife in England 
while he attempts to carve out a more prosperous 
career in the United States of America. The wife 
never appears for a moment to doubt the affection 
of her husband when distant from her, or the cer- 
tainty of his forwarding her his first earnings to 
pay for her passage to join him, and no difficulty or 
danger appears to stand in her way when once she 
has received his order to start. We lately met witha 
somewhat affecting casein point. A Polish Jew, who 
appeared to be somewhat superior to his class in 
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education and position, left his wife, a remarkably 
pretty young woman, with two almost infant 
children, in England, while he tried his fortune in 
America. She struggled on in great poverty at home, 
hourly awaiting his letter in great anxiety, which 
at last arrived. In it he told her he had been toler- 
ably successful, and he also mentioned that he had 
forwarded her sufficient to pay her passage by a 
screw steamer, and that she was to leave England 
immediately. But alas! he had calculated but im- 
perfectly; not only had he omitted to send sufficient 
to pay what few debts she was owing in England— 
and these she had not incurred till she had disposed 
of almost every article of clothing she and her 
children were possessed of —but the difference of ex- 
change between England and America reduced the 
sum she was to receive to nearly one half of what 
was necessary for the expenses of her journey, and 
she was therefore obliged totake her passage by an 
over-crowded vessel, To add to her misfortunes, 
she would in the natural course of events be again 
a mother before the ship reached her destination. 
She was advised to remain in England, and in 
the meantime write to her husband for more 
money; but no! she had received his order and 
was resolved to obey it; and without any pro- | 
vision for the expected infant, and with no more | 
clothing than she and her children stood, upright 
in, she was about to embark, when some chari- 
table Jews hearing of her case, immediately made 
a subscription for her, which enabled her and 
her infant family to start in comparative comfort. | 
What would have been her fate had she left, as 

she had contemplated, it would perhaps not have 
been difficult to anticipate. We may also mention, 
that the sum of money forwarded by Jews who have 
emigrated and been successful to the different mem- 
bers of their families to enable them to join them is 
even greater in proportion than the amount sent by 
the Irish in America, who have with great justice 
acquired a most honourable reputation for the assist- 
ance they render to their relatives at home. We 
sincerely wish we could in like manner compliment 
those Jews who have been assisted in their outfits 


-and passage money by the different Jewish chari- 


table societies in London ; but unfortunately they 
appear as indifferent to this obligation as their poor 
brother Christian emigrants, and look upon the 
amount or assistance they may have received as a 
gift which requires no return. 

A mitigating circumstance however may be men- 
tioned in the demoralisation of the low London Jews, 
and that is the continued influx of foreigners. In 
Holland, Germany, and Poland, the synagogues are 
in the habit of taking advantage of the wide-spread 
reputation for charity of the more respectable mem- 
bers of the Hebrew community in London, and 
shipping’ off all those whose chronic cases of poverty 
or irreclaimable vagrant habits threaten to be a 
burden on themselves; and the result is, that as 
the richer London Jews reform their demoralised or 
ignorant brethren, this continued influx of the worth- 
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less throws them back again, and frequently to such 
an extent, that only those who conscientiously and 
religiously carry on a good work can make head 
against it. Annoyed as they justly are at the results 
of this immigration of poverty and ignorance, their 
hospitable latch-string is never drawn in against their 
foreign co-religionists, anil they commence the work 
de novo, and in time succeed in reclaiming those 
who to the casual observer would appear almost 
incapable of reformation. Few can form an idea of 
the poverty and degradation of many of the foreign 
Jews that are sent into England ; still fewer could 
form an idea of their numbers. The foreign syna- 
gogues freyuently contract with the captains of 
steamers for their passage at two shillings a head, 
and thus rid themselves of the incubus, while the 
poor creatures they thus inhospitably send away 
arrive in this country in a state of utter destitution. 
Nobly do the richer London Jews meet this most 
unjust infliction, and immediately set to work to 
succour and reclaim the unfortunates. In the first 
place, after providing for their urgent wants, they 
refuse all further succour, unless those having chil- 
dren send them to some school, justly calculating 
that their first duty is to train up the child in the 
way it should go. This at first sight would appear 
no difficult object to accomplish; but the contrary is 
the case ; the lower class of foreign Jews seem per- 
fectly indifferent to the question of education; they 
frequently appear to think a regulation of the kind 
almost an act of tyranny, and seek to evade it by 
all means in their power, and nothing but strict 
determination on the part of the charitable English 
Jews could make them obey so reasonable a law. 
At the same time it should be remarked that the 
aversion to education appears to vary considerably 
with the different foreign nationalities, the Dutch 
being more amenable to reason on the point than the 
Germans, and the Germans on their side less obsti- 
nate than the Poles. Anything short of savages 
can hardly be more demoralised than many of the 
Polish Jews on their first arrival in this country. 
Dirt, stupidity, and obstinacy, with scant senti- 
ments of integrity, seem to be the principal features 
in their characters. 

It may easily be imagined that the society of the 
children of such parents must be a source of great 
anxiety to the poor respectable London Jews, and 
yet there appears no possibility of avoiding the 
danger. True, all that human integrity and care 
can effect is done to prevent any prejudicial results 
arising from their associating with the children of 
the English Jews, but still the danger cannot be 
otherwise than great. Mr. Angell, the talented and 
energetic head-master of the Jewish free school in 
Whitechapel, told us it was the most anxious part 
of his duties to watch that no ill effects arose from 
the mixture. Nor is it a vain fear on his part. 
Out of nearly two thousand children under his care, 
certainly seven hundred are the offspring of these 
foreign Jews. 

It is singular to note the improvement in re- 





spectability among the poor English Jews of the 
present day, and reflect what they were half a 
century since. Strictly observant to most of the 
useless ceremonies of their creed, they appeared to 
set all the nobler portions of it at opefi defiance, and 
in fact were continually living upon means ob- 
tained in direct opposition to the commands of 
their religion. By the laws of Moses the Jew was 
ordered to love the stranger (Deut. x. 19), and he 
simply preyed upon him. Not to practise any 
mode of unfair dealing (Leviticus xix. 35), and their 
habit of cheating became proverbial. Not to allow 
advantage to be taken of the ignorant (Leviticus 
xix. 14), and they generally marked the wealthy 
ignorant as their victims. Not to distress a debtor 
for payment, knowing him to be unable (Exodus 
xxii, 25), and they were notorious for their rapacity. 
Not to take usurious interest for money lent (Deut. 
xxiii. 19), and usury was one of their most favourite 
means of making money. 

The great reformation in their religious services 
which is now apparent may be dated from the year 
1841. For some time many of the more enlightened 
Jews had begun to entertain opinions that a refor- 
mation was wanted in their church, but naturally 
they experienced, as laymen, some compunction on 
encroaching on the province of the Rabbis by taking 
the lead themselves. At last one Jewish gentleman, 
Mr. Isaac Goldsmidt, determined to break ground in 
the matter, seeing the Rabbis reluctant to interfere, 
and he combined with a few of the more indepen- 
dent of his co-religionists to make the attempt. 
They obtained also the co-operation of a young 
Rabbi of great intelligence and learning, and who 
conscientiously took their views of the subject. This 
gentleman is the present Rabbi Marks, the prin- 
cipal of the synagogue in Margaret Street, Caven- 
dish Square. He went energetically into the affair, 
and a short time afterwards a small synagogue 
was opened in a room in one of the streets near 
Bedford Square. Their movement at first oc- 
casioned great indignation in the minds of what 
are termed the orthodox Jews, and they were 
frequently spoken of as being little better than 
apostates. Still they went on, and succeeded 
almost beyond their hopes in making converts, 
certainly beyond their expectations. Their plan 
was to take the Bible itself simply and purely as 
their guide, and to cast off all useless laws and 
ceremonies of the Talmud, preserving only such as 
should be applicable to the present condition of the 
Jews. ‘ 

Judging as Protestants, the reformation they 
were attempting to make promised great advan- 
tage to their people. The idler forms they cast 
off with great rapidity, while over those of more 
apparent difficulty they deliberated profoundly 
before they came to any conclusions. Several 
of the reformations suggested and carried out 
must have appeared to the great mass of Jews 
of great daring, and even as Christians we look 
with wonder on the hardihood of the attempt. 
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We will not occupy the time of the reader by 
describing the purely theological reforms ; but as 
the temporal welfare of the people seems always a 
subject of great importance in Jewish theology, we 
will quote one in which the spiritual aud temporal 
are singularly mixed together. 

The dates of the Jewish festivals were always 
determined by the rising of the new moon, and the 
exact moment of the event was looked for with 
great anxiety; but as the science of astronomy 
hardly existed among the Jews, they were obliged 
to calculate from personal observation. That the 
exact moment should be known, the council of the 
Sanhedrim, or a deputation from it, went some 
distance from Jerusalem, and there, from the 
summit of the mountains, watched for the moon’s 
appearance. Immediately she was visible, signs 
were made to the Holy City both by bonfires and 
other means, and the commencement of the feasts 
calculated. But as the moon was seen by the 


Sanhedrim before it was known at Jerusalem, so | 


was it certain that the Jews residing at still more 
distant parts of Palestine from the point of obser- 
vation were still later, and of course the greater the 
distance the longer would be the time. To obviate 


the possibility of the distant Jews commencing | 


their festivals at too late an hour, the Rabbis 
ordained that an extra day should be added to each 
festival, so that whatever number of days it com- 
prised, one more was to be kept. This in the Holy 
Land was a subject of but little temporal impor- 
tance; but under the Christian rule it placed the 
Jews at a still greater disadvantage, in a pecuniary 
point of view, inasmuch as they were then obliged 
to keep the Saturday and Sunday. The arguments 
of the modern reformed London Jews for breaking 
through this law appear to us to be marked with 
sound common sense. The visit of the Sanhedrim 
to the mountains was ordered before the method of 
calculating the appearance of the new moon was 
known to the Jews. And although about thirty 
years before the birth of Christ the necessity for 
personal observation was abolished, still the extra 
day in the festival was retained. 

The indignation of the orthodox Jews at this 
innovation was excessive, and the schism at first 
appeared to be of a serious character; but the 
natural good sense of the people prevailed, and they 


determined to investigate or watch the movement | 


more closely before they came to a definite con- 
clusion. In the meantime, the reformed church 
went steadily on its way, abolishing useless rules 
and ceremonies with an unsparing hand, keeping 
rigidly the while to their interpretation of the Bible 
pure and without interpolation, and daily making 
themselves friends and adding to their numbers. 
Nor were their adherents recruited from the poorer 
or unintelligent class of the Hebrew community : 
on the contrary, many of the wealthiest and most 
intellectual joined them and formed a large majority 
of their congregation. Of course it was impossible, 
as their numbers increased, the public worship 











could be carried on in the confined space they com- 
menced in. They have now a handsome synagogue 
in Margaret Street, Cavendish Square. This is at 
present far too small to accommodate them, and they 
are seeking a fresh locality, where they can build 
another commensurate with their increased num- 
bers. This, from the money already subscribed, 
promises to be a building of considerable grandeur ; 
and it will be commenced as soon as they have 
found a suitable site. Various localities have been 
proposed: among others the present Polytechnic 
Institution, and the barracks of the Guards in 
Portman Street ; but these have been abandoned, 
and others are being sought for. 

Without, as Protestants, passing any opinion on the 
relative merits, in a theological point of view, of the 
orthodox and reformed Jewish Churches, we cannot 
refrain from inviting the Christian biblical student 
to visit the reformed Jewish Church and notice the 
manner in which their service in conducted, and how 
closely they appear to follow the Mosaic ordinances. 
True, at first sight, the dress of the men and their 
habit of wearing their hats during the service, has 
a somewhat singular effect; but, by following the 
translated prayer-book, it would be impossible not 
to admire the beautiful simplicity of their prayers, 
and the general reverence maintained throughout. 
One objectionable point alone did we meet with, 
and that was the singing, which was unworthy not 
only of the occasion, but uncomplimentary to the 
beautiful airs composed for it. On whom the 
blame should fall we know not: hardly on their 
Rabbi, for we have now before us one of his 
sermons, touching on church music and its place in 
their worship, which, for fervour and beauty of 
composition, could hardly be excelled. 

But, during this schism among the English Jews, 
more than one attribute developed itself in their 
character most honourable to them as a nation. 
Although the reform proposed threatened at first to 
overthrow many ordinances they considered most 
sacred, although the more ignorant among the 
poorer Jews—and in 1841 they formed a large 
majority of the nation in London—were indignant 
at the innovation, none either stood by indifferent 
to the matter or carried their anger to an unseemly 
or unreasonable length. Their behaviour formed a 
model for Christians to follow, and a lasting reproof 
to us for the animosity which seems to enter into 
all our theological discussions and differences. The 
orthodox Jews waited to judge the tree by its fruits, 
and the result was that, with a schism existing 
among them as wide as that existing between 
Catholics and Protestants, each side admitted the 
other to be Jews ; and they worked together ener- 
getically in the cAuse of their religion and the half 
lay, half charitable institutions so numerous among 
them. 

Each side exerted itself to its utmost for the 
benefit of their religion; and each side had the 
good sense to exercise their respect for the other, 
as they noticed the good qualities they were bring- 
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ing to the work. In the meantime, without, per- 
haps, admitting it, the orthodox Jews made many 
reformations in their synagogues. They introduced 
pulpits, they maintained a ‘more reverent attention 
at the services ; and even, we understand, went so 
far as to admit that several of their minor cere- 
monies were unnecessary. 

And out of the synagogue, both reformed and 
orthodox Jews worked together, shoulder to 
shoulder, for the benefit of their poor and ignorant 
brethren ; and we can safely say that never, in the 
| history of the world, has a greater moral reformation 
been effected by strictly moral means, than among 
| the poorer English Jews during the last twenty- 
five years. By district visiting, especially by 
ladies—and no Jewish lady in London, however 


high her position, considers herself above visiting | 


and personally assistiug their poor—an amount of 


cleanliness and order has been introduced into their | 


| homes which was unknown before. Another im- 
mense reformation has also been effected by these 
ladies ; and here again, we understand, those of the 
house of Rothschild have taken the lead. Although 


the Jewish women bear the reputation of great 





fidelity to their husbands, a large proportion of the 
lower foreign Jews are never legally married. This, 
by the exertions of these ladies, is now vastly 
changed ; and, whenever they found they had any 
influence, they insisted on the marriage ceremony 
being performed. The ladies have also formed 
themselves into several excellent societies for the 
assistance and reformation of their poorer and 
ignorant sisters. Though all are admirable in their 
orgavisation, we would especially notice those 
societies under the management of the Baroness 
Rothschild, Mrs. Lionel Lucas, and the Countess 
d’Avigdor, the latter scarcely less known for her 
literary acquirements than her unceasing philan- 
thropy. They lend money to the deserving, and 
assist the poor and sick. They encourage among 
them habits of prudence and industry, and they 
have an efficient staff of Bible-women to read to 
| the infirm and incapable: for the spiritual is not 
| forgotten by them in their observance of these 
| temporal duties, 


WILLIAM GILBERT. 
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By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


XIL.—THE MARKS OF THE LORD JESUS. 


‘From henceforth let no man trouble me: for I bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.’’—Galatians vi. 17. 


| ONE of those strong, telling figures, by which | 

St. Paul makes his words start as it were into life, 
| and carry fire with them into the hearts of men. 

It was the custom, in those days of darkness and | 
cruelty, to prick or brand upon the body of a slave 
some distinctive letter or other mark of ownership, 
by which he might be deterred from attempting 
flight, or quickly traced and reclaimed in the event 
of his escape. More especially was this brand used 
in cases of theft or crime; as a mark of disgrace, 
a perpetual badge of degradation and contempt. In 
either case, it stamped a poor, fallen, outcast crea- 
ture as what he was; aslave at least—a man who 
through the misfortune of his birth or his country 
had never possessed, or had forfeited, the right of free 
will and free agency ; perhaps one who through his 
own fault had sunk lower still, and had added to 
the involuntary misery of servitude the culpable 
appendage of crime and ignominy. To “bear in his 
body the marks” of any one, was to carry about 
with him everywhere one or both of the two re- 
proaches, This man is a slave, and, This man is a 
convict. 

And was St. Paul then not ashamed to apply to 
himself such a figure? Was St. Paul some poor 
degraded being, who cared not whether he was a 
slave or a freeman, whether he was an innocent man 


We must draw a distinction here. 

You see what the essence of slavery is. It is to 
have no free will. It is to be the possession, the 
property, of another. It is to enjoy nothing, and 
to have nothing, and to do nothing, and to be 
nothing, save at the beck, at the command, at the 
will of another. A dreadful state, if that other be 
a man like myself! A dreadful state, if that other 
be one no wiser, and no better, and no more elevated, 
than myself; just as liable to the gusts of passion 
and the caprices of temper and the accidents of 
circumstance; one therefore who may be angry 
with me without cause, who may judge me without 
mercy, who may order me hither and thither with- 
out conscience and without heart! And that is 
slavery, as between man and man. That is the 
brief account of a system accursed of God and 
man, in which one human being has possession of 
another ; controlling his aots and coercing his voli- 
tions ; standing between him and his life, standing 
(yet worse) between him and his God! 

But now suppose that he whose I am is not man ; 
not this created and fallen thing; not this wilful, 
this inconstant, this fallible and this cruel being ; 
but one altogether good, altogether loving, all- 
wise, all-merciful, knowing me as I know not mine 
own self, and possessed with the one desire and 





or a criminal ? 


purpose to guide me safely through the waves of 
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this troublesome world into the rest and the haven 
where I would be? Suppose my master to be my 
Creator and my Redeemer, my Lord and my God? 
Suppose me his by a right antecedent to my being, 
a right only to be set aside by my self-abandon- 
ment and self-ruin? ‘Will it then be any disgrace 
to bear his mark in my body, or to be incapable of 
severing myself from his all-watchful and all-bene- 
ficent ownership ? 

St. Paul thought not. St. Paul gloried in being 
the slave of Jesus Christ. It was the title which 
he put in the forefront of his Epistles: as though he 
would say, Then only is a creature safe when he is 
in the hand of the Creator; then only is a sinner 
happy when he is all Christ’s! ‘‘ Paul, a slave of 
Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle.” 

Now it is just so here. ‘‘I bear in my body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus.” I am his slave. He 
has put his mark upon me. Whose I am, and 
whom I serve, may be read, not in my letters 
only, and not in my life only, but upon my very 
frame and front. ‘‘ Thrice was I beaten with rods, 
once was I stoned. . . . Of the Jews five times re- 
ceived I the forty stripes save one. . .. My feet 
have been hurt in the stocks. . . . The iron entered 
into my soul. ... In weariness and painfulness, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings 
often, in cold and nakedness.” ... Which of all these 
sufferings has not left its brand upon me? Who 
can see this worn and wasted body, this dimmed 
and clouded eye, this sunken cheek, this bodily 
presence weakened into contempt, this life ebbing 
into a daily dying—and not read here the signal 
of my ownership? This ‘‘death” which I ‘bear 
about” with me is ‘‘the dying of the Lord Jesus :” 
this life which irradiates it is the risen “life of 
Jesus!” ‘I bear in my body the marks” of a 
servitude in which I glory: Christ has taken me 
for his own, and He has set his mark upon me! © 

Therefore ‘“‘from henceforth let no man trouble 
me.” There can be no mistake about my condition: 
he who runs may read it; read it in characters 
branded upon my body; This man belongs to 
Christ Jesus! No one can misapprehend or mis- 
construe me: he must see, if he will look, that I 
am the property of another. Then let no man vex 
me by profitless arguments or idle claims of service. 
Let no man hope to win me by flatteries, or to drive 
me by threatenings, into a course inconsistent with 
the character of a man belonging to Jesus. He 
may promise me an exemption from ‘‘the offence 
of the cross:"’ what is that to one to whom the cross 
is his glory? He may offer me the applause of men, 
the smile of the world: what is that to one who 
has already died and risen again—to one who died 
| in Christ’s death and rose in Christ’s rising? Leave 
such solicitations to the undecided and the vacil- 
lating: my line is taken: come weal, come woe, 
Christ is my master, and I bear his marks on my 
body. 

The text, in its two parts, and in their con- 
nection, has a seasonable and an impressive voice 


— 








|for all of us. It speaks of an ownership decisive 
and legible: and it speaks of the advantages of that 
visible ownership in foreclosing all future contro- 
versies. ‘‘I bear in my body the marks of the 
Lord Jesus:” therefore “‘henceforth let no man 
trouble me.” 

1. Christian friends! have we any marks upon 
us of the Lord Jesus ? 

You see what they mean: they are signs of ser- 
vice and of servitude: they are sure indications of 
our belonging to Jesus Christ. Some such surely 
we all have. This body itself is a badge of such 
servitude: for that thing which God created by 
Christ Jesus, that thing to which God (all whose 
works are done in Christ Jesus) gave life, and con- 
tinues life, and might refuse life at any moment, 
may be called, by no stretch of imagination, a per- 
petual memento of that subjection which has its 
highest, its alone indefeasible title in the fact of 
origination of being. 

But many a man thus bears about in his very 
body the marks of the Lord Jesus—of his handi- 
work, and therefore of his possession— without 
himself reading the sign or acknowledging to others 
the thing signified. Go, then, one step forward. 
Was this body ever marked in any way with a 
positive mark of proprietorship? Was there ever 
an occasion on which God himself, speaking by the 
voice of Jesus, commanded its signing and sealing 
with the very impress and sacrament of his pos- 
session? Yes, there is no one, probably, amongst 
my readers, who has not been baptised, and whose 
life was not once expressly devoted and dedicated 
to be the sacrifice of a patient, a holy, and a loving 
service. Every man who has been consecrated to 
God in holy baptism bears upon his body a mark 
of the Lord Jesus. 

Alas! this mark too is ambiguous. Parents, not 
Christian in soul, bring their little ones to the 
font, and nothing comes of it afterwards save an 
empty name and a false profession. Creation suf- 
fices not, and baptism suffices not, to give an 
availing significance to the words of the text, ‘‘I 
bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” 
When St. Paul wrote the words, he wrote of 
things far more distinctive. He wrote of marks 
which, legible upon the body, were also impressed 
upon the soul; of that blinding light (perhaps) of 
the heavenly glory after which he was three days 
without sight, and from which (it may be) he never 
got back the perfection of mortal vision; at all 
events, of cruel punishments laid upon him for the 
sake of Jesus, and leaving behind them, each one, 
a new proof and testimony of that devotion to his 
Saviour’s love which made him bold to confess and 
strong to suffer. Now it would be idle to ask, 
Which of you has, in this sense, upon him, marks 
of the Lord Jesus? These soft, effeminate days 
have superseded for the present such rough inflic- 
tions, such manful testimonies: Christian men, 
after long lives of peaceful consistency, go to their 





| graves without one of these marks upon them ; and 
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He who called them not to suffer upbraids them 
not for the want of it. But not on this account has 
‘*the offence of the cross ceased.”’ There is still 
something to be borne by all who will live godly in 
Christ Jesus ; something without, and much within. 
The very word which St. Paul here uses has come 
to be applied in a metaphorical sense: ‘‘ the stigmas 
of the Lord Jesus” may be laid upon a man without 
bodily torture, and of these certainly—these re- 
proaches for the name of Christ—every Christian 
life will have its share, and every Christian soul 
will rejoice to be counted worthy to be a partaker. 
Let it be no secret, St. Paul says, whose you are. 
Be not afraid of a few suspicious looks, or a few 
hard words. Let the stigma of the Lord Jesus 
mark you as his. If you cannot see a thing to be 
right, say so. If you feel a thing to be a duty, be 
bold and say so. Be not thus intent upon trimming 
your sails dexterously between God and Mammon. 
Now and then refuse a doubtful gain: now and 
then forego an ambiguous pleasure. Let men at 
least ‘‘take knowledge of you” that you belong to 
Jesus. Count it not a success but a failure when 
you can satisfy conscience without contradicting 
fashion. Have a mark or two upon you of the true 
ownership, of the peculiar possession! Let it be 
no secret that you must hearken to God rather 
than to men; that you cannot but do what Christ 
commands, and avoid what dishonours, displeases, 
and grieves Him. In this way you will make 
perhaps the nearest approach possible in this 
generation to that experience which St. Paul placed 
on record, when he wrote the memorable words, 
‘*T bear upon my body the stigmas of the Lord 
Jesus,” 

2. Then, ‘‘from henceforth let no man trouble 
me.” To bear these marks, on the whole, saves 
trouble. 

Half, and more than half, the perplexities of a 
Christian profession arise from its indecisiveness. 

A young man has been the inmate from child- 
hood of a Christian home. He has been brought 
up in good habits. Those first lessons, never so 
learned as from a Christian mother, of truthfulness, 
and reverence, and daily prayer, have been im- 
pressed upon him (as he believes) indelibly. At 
last the world must be let in upon him. To a 
distant school or college, into some trade or busi- 
ness, into the seductions of companionship and the 
turmoil of life, he must prepare to take his journey. 
All is new—all is strange. Well-meaning, well-dis. 
posed, with correct habits and good resolutions, he 
quits the home of his childhood, and enters upon a 
scene O how different! Examples bad or doubtful, 
influences insensible but most powerful, attractions 
in every form, strongest when least suspected, 
begin to act upon him: he finds himself taking in 


new ideas and breathing on the whole a different 


atmosphere. Every town is full of such cases. 
Some young people who read this page are ex- 
amples in point. Either for education or for busi- 
ness they have come hither from homes like that 





which I have described. They have brought with 
them good intentions, proper habits, and the earnest 
wishes and prayers of loving friends. Now, I will 
ask them this question—Do you not find that 
your chief difficulty in doing right arises out of the 
indecisiveness of your Christian profession? Your 
companions are not yet sure of you: they are 
making trial, more or less intentionally, of your 
Christian resolution: they want to see what spirit, 
and what stuff, you are of: they do not know, at 
present, whether your principles are such as to 
make it impossible, or only such as to make it in- 
consistent, for you to follow a multitude to do evil: 
when once they see whose you are and what you 
are, then they will let you alone; either you will go 
with them unasked, or you will readily stand alone 
even when solicited. It is the indecisiveness of 
your position which causes half your trouble. 

Now therefore you perceive what the holy Apostle 
St. Paul, what One greater than he, would say to 
you. He would say, Take upon you speedily, take 
upon you resolutely, one of the marks, one of the 
stigmas, of the Lord Jesus. Let it be seen that you 
belong to Him. Let there be no mistake, and no 
confusion, as to your ownership. Bind yourself to 
Him in the Sacrament of his Supper. Do this in 
remembrance of Him. Let your companions under- 
stand that you have taken the pledge; that pledge 
of discipleship which binds you to be a Christian. 
It will help you. It will make it more evident, it 
will make it more natural, that you should be con- 
sistent. ‘‘From henceforth let no man trouble me: 
for I bear in my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus.” 

It is a great step—a turning-point oftentimes 
between death and life—when a man, young or old, 





has made up his mind to be a Christian. There is 
a great power, even under the Fall, in the human 
will, We do not trust it enough. We do well tc 
lay it low at the foot of the cross; to say before 
Him who hangs thereon, My strength is weakness, 
Thou alone art strong: but when we have done 
so, then must we go forth as if strong in Him ; then 
must we look upward in the confidence of faith, and 
say, ‘‘I have sworn, and am stedfastly purposed, 
to keep thy righteous judgments,” and move on- 
ward through the strife of this world, simpler, 
bolder, and more resolute men, as though marked 
with the stigma of the Divine possession, and know- 
ing that we have in heaven a city that hath founda- 
tions. 

And it is of the very nature of such faith to grow. 
The first frown of the world is terrifying: but we 
bear it, and its wound is harmless. When once a 
man is known to have his eye set on heaven, men 
will make room for him and let him have his way. 
Something within says to most men, ‘‘ Let us not 
fight against God!” The chief question is the first of 
all, Are the marks of Christ upon him? is it quite 
evident that he belongs to Jesus? After that, few 
men will trouble him: enthusiast, visionary, or 
fanatic, they will let him alone. He bears in his 
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body the marks of the Lord Jesus: from hence- 
forth let no man trouble him! 
My application is soon made. God guide it home! 
(1) This is practically a new view to some of you. 
I am persuading you to be singular. And for a 
strange reason: it will save you trouble. Yes, my 
friends, it is the curse of this age to be all half and 
half. Every one will be a friend of the world, and 
yet not an enemy of God. Every one will be a good 
neighbour, a good church-goer, a good Christian— 
and yet also will stand well with every one else; 
with this man who is dishonest, with that man who 
is profane, with that man who is immoral, with that 
man who is living openly without God in the world. 
Hence a thousand compromises: hence ten thousand 
misgivings and fears and doubts and unhappinesses. 
No man knows what he is, nor where. By what 
law is he living? On Sunday, by the law of Christ: 
on Monday and the days that follow, by the law of 
the world. Facing both ways—compassing both 
objects—seeking, and at last missing, both worlds 
—what can be so wretched? If you could only 
| make up your mind; if you could only say plainly, 
“As for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord ;” if you could only be brave to let the world 
mark upon you one of the ‘‘stigmas” of the Lord 
| Jesus; such a light would rise upon you, such a 
| clear, such a marvellous light ; such a ready response 
at each difficult turning-place, ‘‘This is the way, 
walk ye init;” such a comforting sense of unity, 
of safety, within; such a freedom from conflicting 
| voices and distracting regards ; that you would all 
. be able to echo for yourselves, and from your happy 
experience, the saying of the blessed man before us, 
| **I bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus,” 
|| and therefore ‘‘no man troubles me.” 
(2) And yet, while we thus speak, let no man 
infer that singularity makes a Christian. It is from 
| within that the true light shines through. It is the 
devotion of the soul to Christ which alone makes 

















the marks of the Lord Jesus visible or valuable in 
the body. Let each one come humbly and come ear- 
nestly to the footstool of Christ himself for forgive- 
ness and for holiness. Then will that mark be set 
upon him, which is alone distinctive and alone deci- 
sive. The marks on the body must be stamped first 
upon the soul. 

(3) And then at last there will come a time when 
all trouble will have ceased for ever; when the 
likeness of the Lord Jesus himself will be impressed 
both upon body and spirit, the body of humiliation 
fashioned like unto his body of glory, and the 
whole man, complete in both parts, admitted for 
ever into the joy of his Lord. Then shall the 
wicked have ceased for ever from troubling, and 
the weary and heavy-laden be for ever at rest, 
This is the Christian hope. This is the prospect 
which lies before all those who have been enabled 
by Divine grace to witness here a good confession, 
to walk by Christ’s rule, and to represent, in their 
day and in their measure, his bright example. No 
man can be both the friend of the world and the 
friend of God: which of the two is the better and 
the safer and the happier, judge ye, my friends, 
while yet there is time ! 

(4) ‘*From henceforth let no man trouble me.’ 
Happy is he who can appeal to a world which looks 
on, and say, Ye see me what I am: ye see upon me 
the marks of the Lord Jesus: ye know by your own 
experience that it is vain to look for me to fellow 
you ; that my course is once for all shaped, and my 
final choice sealed. Yet to say this in humility, as 
taking heed still lest he fall; and to say it in love, 
as desiring to draw others to follow him as he 
follows Christ. God grant that this be our choice, 
this our rule, and this our end; that so, following 
his blessed saints in all virtuous and godly living, 
we may come to those unspeakable joys which He 
has prepared for all that unfeignedly love Him, 
through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ! Amen. 





BIRDS OF 


Farr summer birds, away ! 

No more 

The golden sun doth pour 

His cheering ray 

Upon green tree, or greener field ; 

No more the meadow or the brook may yield 
Their store of food ; no more the air is rife 
With dainty nutriment of insect life ; 
Prithee, no longer stay ! 

Ye cannot shelter in the leafless tree, 

Ye cannot bide in chill adversity, 

Fair summer guests, away ! 

We wish you well, although we say, depart, 
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We wish you well ;—yet dearer to our heart 

Are they, who, when the summer days have fled, 
And dreary winter reigneth in their stead, 

Cling closer to us ;—who, when the cold rime 
Covers with sheeted frost the field and tree, 

Sing us glad songs of the glad summer time, 

Of joys that have been, and again shall be ;— 
True friends alone are ye, who, when the cold 

Of sorrow desolates our home and hearth, 

Making the Yule-fire dead, and young hearts old ; 
Thaw with sweet songs the winter in our breast ;— 
Sweet summer songs,-—not of a changing earth, 
But of a changeless Heaven of never-ending rest ! 
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THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF ENGLISH WORKERS, 
JUDGED BY FRENCH WORKING MEN. 


BY J. M. LUDLOW. 


In a former part of ‘‘Goop Worps,” I sought 
to show, from the reports of two French Working 
Men’s Commissions to our Exhibition of 1861, what 
judgments our French visitors of the working class 
were led to form of English work. Let us examine 
this time to what causes the same critics attribute 
our superiority, or the progress which we have made 
and are making towards achieving such. They may 
nearly all be summed up in two :—education, art- 
education especially, which develops the taste and 
capacities of the British worker,—higher wages and 
a better social condition, which keep up for him a 
standard of excellence, and generally tempt over the 
French worker, in those departments in which he 
may happen to be superior. 

It sounds strange, to those who recollect the first 
establishment of drawing classes for the many, of 
schools of design amongst us,—the reports on French 
art-education which preceded them,—to hear that 
French working men now complain of the deficiencies 
of their own country in this respect, and point to 
the superior facilities offered by England as to a 
pattern which France has to work up to. Yet soit 
is. The Lyonnese coachmakers speak of the elements 
of drawing as being familiar to the greater number 
of English coachmakers, ask for the establishment 
in their city of a gratuitous school of elementary 
drawing for their trade, for authority to hold 
working men’s meetings for mutual improvement, 
by examining plans or designs from Paris or England, 
by the reading of works special to the subject, and 
by discussions on inventions or improvements, The 
Paris coachmakers, without indeed establishing any 
comparison, indicate their sense of the existence of 
a want even in the French capital, by asking for 
courses in art-education in three separate Paris arron- 
dissements. The Lyons designers for tissues evidently 
consider that France has much to do to reach the 
English level of working men’s education. They 
dwell on the efforts made as well by the British 
government as by private individuals ‘‘for the de- 
velopment of art, and for those studies which serve 
to apply it to the different modes of industry ;” on 
the value of the Crystal Palace, of the ‘‘ magnificent 
Kensington Museum,” towards supplying, by the 
most various means, elements of knowledge some- 
times quite foreign to industry, but which ‘ develop 
the imagination and the intellect, and render them 
the true directors of labour.” The Paris shawl-de- 
signers and weavers say that unless the French take 
care, our recently-created schools will ‘‘certainly” 
produce designers who, ‘‘in a short time,” will be 
able to rival their own. The Lyons weavers speak in 
like manner of our “professional schools, working 
men’s libraries, permanent exhibitions of industrial 





or artistic collections,” as some of the chief means 
for developing the energy and intelligence of the 
working classes. ‘‘The English,” say the Lyons 
goldsmiths, ‘‘ the first traders in the world, perhaps 
the first manufacturers, have courageously taken up 
the task of acquiring these artistic elements which 
were wanting to them.” And they place in the 
first rank amongst the sources of English progress 
the Kensington Museum, ‘‘ which contains in gold- 
smiths’ work, in bronzes, in sculpture, and all that 
is most beautiful and rare, a collection of unheard 
of richness... at once a palace and a school ;” refer- 
ring also to the other public and private collections 
where working men may study and procure the most 
exact information. The delegates of the Paris bronze- 
workers, in one of the most interesting portions of 
their interesting report, describe successively the 
artistic and industrial collections of the British 
Museum, the Crystal Palace, and the Kensington 
Museum ; and it is a remarkable fact that these in- 
telligent men, thorough artists evidently, seem first 
to have understood both Phidias and Michael Angelo 
on visiting our own collections. Eighty-five thousand 
pupils, they tell their countrymen, attend drawing- 
classes in England ; ‘‘if our competitors learn and 
we do not learn, we might well some day be placed on 
the second rank.” The delegates of the industrial 
school of La Martinitre at Lyons, whose report is 
annexed to that of the trade delegates, dwell also on 
the Kensington Museum, and on the ‘‘ powerful and 
attractive meansof instruction” which it offers to the 
masses, 
Now we know that it is beginning to be the fashion, 
amongst men who pretend to be economists, in Par- 
liament or out of it, to howl at the Science and Art 
department of the Privy Council, and at the Ken- 
sington Museum in particular ; just as it has been 
the fashion for some years with the same class of 
penny-wise-and-pound-foolish persons to howl—and 
of late years unluckily with some success—at the 
Educational Department generally, and at the sums 
the country pays towards making men out of little 
two-legged human animals. Such persons would |, 
do well to ponder the testimony of these French 
working men. Clearly it is not they who would 
depreciate the value of the efforts which have 
been made of late years amongst us for the educa- 
tion, artistie and scientific, of the working classes. 
Clearly it is not they who would deem the Ken- 
sington Museum a piece of superfluous extrava- 
gance, since they are so anxious to have the like 


for themselves. 


But the artistic element is not in all trades one of 
prominent importance. In all, the primary element 
is after all the simply human one; not how the man 
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does his work, but how he lives by it. Perhaps the 
most valuable part of all the reports, in a social 
point of view, consists in the details given by each 


| done.” 


| higher are English wages (their Lyonnese brethren 
| bearing witness to the same effect). The Paris shoe- 


And they show by a table how much 


group of delegates in succession of the conditions of | makers say that the English workman in their trade 
labour in France, and the comparison between these is better off in every respect; better lodged, and 


and what they have seen or understood of those con- 
ditions in England. Where they speak of their own 
country, it is clear that no official commissioner, no 
‘‘our own” of a daily paper, could ever at second 
hand supply such authoritative data as to work and 
wages as these picked workmen, each speaking of 
his own employment. That their statements are 
written from the workman’s point of view is of 
course to be expected. Those who have handled 
such questions will know what allowance is to be 
made on this account. Nor, again, are they likely to 
be mistaken as to whatever they may have seen of 
the conditions of labour in England ; although it is 
to be presumed that they will only have seen those 
conditions under the most favourable aspect, since 
it is to be reckoned an invariable rule that those 
establishments where the condition of the worker is 
the highest are always those most easy of access, 
most open to inspection. 

Making this allowance, we cannot, however, fail 
tc be struck by the fact that, without one single ex- 
ception, the delegates find their English ‘‘ mates ” 
better paid than themselves, generally working 


shorter hours, supplied with the necessaries of life | 


at no greater, or even at a less cost than they, and 
living on better terms with their employers ; and to 


this they ascribe generally, where they admit it, the 
excellence of English work, and the migration to 


England of French working talent. ‘‘The second 
cause of our inferiority,” says a Lyons delegate from 
the coachmaking trade (reckoning the cheapness of 
raw materials in England as the first), ‘‘is that the 
[English] workman, being better paid, can spend 
more time in perfecting his work.” The Lyons 
hatters, in like manner, account for our superiority 
in silk hats by saying that, besides employing better 
cottons and silks, we pay the workman better, so 
that he puts more work into the hat. The Paris 
tanners, curriers, and morocco-workers declare that 


English wages in their trade are thirty per cent. | 


higher than in France. ‘*We never,” say their 
Lyons brethren, ‘“‘see English workmen fix them- 
selves amongst us . 


scarcely supply our most pressing needs.” The 


Paris lithographic printers find, at piece-work, every | 


size paid twice as dear in England as in France. 
The English worker, they say, ‘‘is comfortable 


enough in his country not to try and carry amongst | 
ourselves or elsewhere his intelligence or his printing | 


abilities. He remains at home in his family, in 
spacious and comfortable lodgings, the rent of 
which is lower than with us, and where.no poor 
devil of a porter has to forbid the presence of chil- 
dren.” ‘The organisation of labour in England,” 
say the Paris coachmakers, ‘“‘ appears to us far more 
satisfactory than in France. Time enough is always 
taken for the work, so that it can always be well 


. wages being so low that they | 


more cheaply ; better fed on better meat; far better 
paid. How many, therefore, and of the best, leave 
France for England, for America? Three-fourths of 


| the French shoemakers who emigrate, they declare, 


| do so through the insufficiency of their wages. The 


| Paris engineers, after visiting Maudslay’s, express 


their astonishment at finding workmen who have 

never left the shop since it was opened, thirty years 
| ago; at finding important works executed with old 
| tools which would be cast aside in France, where it 
| would be difficult to find five workmen out of one 

thousand who have been twenty years in one shop. 
In England, they say, the workman grows old with 
| his tools, and maintains these in a state of usefulness 
| by the most scrupulous care. ‘The English worker 

is active, but more moderate than we in the use of 
| his strength ; not working piece-work, they are not, 

as we, compelled to put forth exertions dispropor- 

tionate often to their powers. Yet, with wages 
| fifty per cent. higher, England produces machinery 
| at lower prices than France.” The Lyons delegates 
| dwell equally with admiration on the organisation 
| of Maudslay’s workshops, with their eating-room, 
| school, library, on what they term the “constant 
| seeking after the well-being of the worker” which 
| they witness there. How can a workman, they say, 
| not make progress under such circumstances? The 

special delegates from Lyons for weaving machinery 
| lament the inferiority of their condition compared to 
| the English worker. ‘‘In England, for instance (we 
| quote England, because it is the people which does 
| the best work, produces most, and that cheapest), 
| the workmen work only nine or ten hours a day, 
| without being more able than we ; we are sure of 
| the contrary ; they are, moreover, better paid. . .. 
| It is not by wearing men out that one makes them 
| produce more.” The cabinet-makers point out that 
| no one can be surprised that so many French work- 
| men in their trade come to England, when he con- 
siders that wages are as high again, with much 
shorter hours of work. The Lyons skin-dresser, the 
| Paris saddler, dwell on the same fact, of the higher 
wages and shorter hours of the English workman, of 
the emigration of the French,—though in this latter 
trade it is said to flow only towards America, north 
| and south. In letter-press printing the difference in 
wages seems to be less marked, and to consist chiefly 
in certain details in the calculation of work. But 
the delegates, both from Paris and Lyons, find the 
workshops far better organised, apprenticeship more 
honestly carried out; hence, ‘‘out of twenty English 
compositors, fifteen at least are fit for all kinds of 
work, whereas in France—at Paris especially—the 
contrary is the case.” ‘The tailors find English em- 
ployers much more carefal than French of the health 
of their workmen, whose wages are, as usual, higher 
in England. The coachmakers find the English 
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workman paid as high again for fifty-six hours of 
work as the French for seventy-two. The paper- 
stainers dwell on the excessive hours of work in 
France—eleven or twelve hours for mere children, 
sent to the workshop at seven or eight years of age, 
and who grow up entirely destitute of all instruction, 
as well as ruined in health, whilst in England a fixed 
day’s work for all of ten hours, much better paid, 
enables boys and men to frequent evening schools. 
The workers in bronze complain that their best men 
are obliged to accept service from foreign employers, 
citing, amongst others, Vechte at Hunt and Ros- 
kell’s, Morel Ladeuil at Elkington’s. The French 
bronze-worker, they declare, receives in England 
more than double pay, and greater artistic encou- 
ragement. The goldsmiths, the jewellers, complain 
in like manner of the migration of French designers 
and workers to England, through the attraction of 
better pay and greater comfort. The Lyons copper- 
smith, besides finding the English worker twice as 
well paid as the French, is surprised at the develop- 
ment of his intelligence. Generalising, I fear, 
observations taken in one or two first-rate establish- 
ments, he speaks of English (engineering) workshops 
as having always attached to them a reading-room 
and study, supplied with newspapers, books, maps, 
designs, &c., relating to engineering purposes. The 
results, he says, are ‘“‘truly surprising. ... It is 
not rare to find English workers who will second in 
a marvellous way the ideas of the (civil) engineers, 
and may become themselves distinguished theorists. 
The contrary is the case in France.” The gilder on 
wood tells the old tale of the longer hours and lower 
wages of the French worker, and dwells, like several 
others of his brethren, on the unsatisfactory character 
of French apprenticeships. Boys, he says, are taken 
in unlimited numbers, but are taught nothing, and 
have to learn their trade as journeymen, whilst ruin- 
ing the true working man by their competition. The 
printers on tissues declare that the only means for 
France of ‘‘ awakening the taste and stimulating the 
exertions of the workers,” is to employ the same 
means as the English. ‘‘ They (the English) have 
understood that good work was only produced by 
good workers, and that good workers can only exist 
on condition of receiving reasonable wages. . . . It 
is not so in France; we are overwhelmed with work 
at a minimised rate of pay. Hence oftentimes dis- 
gust seizes us, our zeal slackens, our pride vanishes, 
and we slur when we ought to take pains to do per- 
fectly. Whenever, in our trade, wages are cut down, 
it is false economy ; the worker does less, and does 
worse.” The tulle-workers find the English work- 
men better paid, the workshops ruled by “just, 
humane regulations,” which do not overwhelm 
women and children with labours beyond their 
strength, whilst all improvements are immediately 
applied. Even the silk-weavers find their English 
brethren, though, as they truly say, ‘“‘the most 
iniserable amongst English workmen,” yet receiving 
from one-eighth to one-tenth more than they would 
in France, the employer, moreover, bearing certain 





charges, which in France are thrown upon the 
worker. 

That high wages and the welfare of the worker 
are a blessing to the country at large is acknow- 
ledged by political economists. Viewing the ques- 
tion on the lowest, narrowest ground, high wages 
add to the purchasing power of the most numerous 
class, and thereby to the home demand for all the 
necessaries of life, the great bulk of them articles of 
home production. The reports of our French 
visitors bring, it will have been seen, vividly out 
another advantage which high wages secure to us 
—their effect in retaining amongst us, or buying 
off from other countries, the highest qualities of 
labour. If the emigration to us of skilled French 
labour is not signalised in every trade, but appa- 
rently only in those which bear a specially artistic 
stamp, this is probably to be accounted for 
(amongst other causes) partly by the ignorance of 
the French workers generally as to the fact, partly 
by the circumstance that, the methods of work 
differing often, the highest skill of the one country 
might not be so much as available in another. 
Take, for instance, the case of fire-places,—the 
English using coal in grates, the French logs of 
wood on fire-dogs in open. stoves, it stands to 
reason that the most expert French worker in this 
department need find no advantage in coming to us. 
At any rate, it is clear that so long as British 
employers pay the highest rate of European wages, 
so long will they command the pick of the European 
labour-market. And though it is not indeed to be 
denied that the French working-men delegates have 
seen little below the surface of the English labour- 
market; and that there is scarcely a trade in which 
their details of French social miseries,—ruinous 
competition, amongst employers and amongst men, 
—small masters half-starved themselves and 
starving their journeymen,—neglected apprentices, 
—boys and women elbowing men out,—unjust 
stoppages,—the abuse of machinery,—slop wages 
and slop work,—might not be paralleled amongst 
ourselves, still, I myself believe that in the main 
they are right, that the English worker is better 
off, far better off than the French; that his wages 
are higher, his comforts greater, his means of 
education and self-development far more abundant ; 
that he meets with more justice and more con- 
sideration from his employers ; that, in a word, he 
is treated more like a man, less like a tool or a 
brute. 

And now let us see how these French workers 
account for their own inferior condition. On this 
point there is as general unanimity as upon the 
fact itself, though some of the delegates only dare 
hint their views rather than express them, and the 
Lyonnese delegates, being generally more timid than 
the Parisians, often refrain from all speculation. 
English freedom, and English trade societies, such 
are the two points on which they are never tired of 
insisting as mainly explaining the superior position 
of the English worker. Few of them comparatively 
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seem to understand the exact nature of an English 
trade society. Some appear to confound it with a 
guild ; most, perhaps, to consider it as established 
under government sanction; others confound it 
with our friendly society, to which indeed it is, 
under one of its aspects, essentially analogous. 
Those amongst us who may be inclined to view 
trade-societies as the sources of all dissension and 
ill-will between employer and employed, between 
the employed among themselves, as the very 
Pandora’s box of labour, hope itself being excluded 
from the contents, should weigh well the impres- 
sions produced on these visitors from a country 
where the very name of trade combinations has 
been prohibited till now, and where, by the dis- 
honest law recently passed, the name only is really 
allowed henceforth. ‘*Workmen and masters in 
England,” say the tanners, &c.,—contrasting 
‘British equity” with ‘‘the selfishness of French 
industrial society ”—‘‘ discuss freely the price of 
work. Both parties form societies. They have 
very old tariffs, never modified but by agreement, 
and for short intervals. They have in them the 
spirit which leads men to meet, to associate ; they 
have freedom, they practise it daily for their own 
interests.” The lithographers, speaking of their 
visits to our workshops, note ‘‘the courteous defer- 
ence with which they have been admitted, the good 
nature with which the processes of labour have 
been exhibited,” without any of that ‘‘obsequious 
curiosity which assails the visitor” in French work- 
shops; the ‘‘ well-behaved apprentices, free from 
that saucy, brazen look of our own,”—the gravity 
of the English workmen, ‘‘as cordial as their tem- 
perament and the difference of idioms will allow.” 
But ‘* what we have most admired is that freedom, 
that unity in the trade which they use so well for 
their own interests and their own instruction... . 
There, the question is who shall do best, and not 
who shall do cheapest, that is, worst. If the 
workers find their account in this, so do the 
masters; they have not to fear a dishonest and 
ruinous competition.” And after summing up, in 
terms quoted partly above, the advantages of the 
English worker, they say, ‘‘These results are due 
to the organisation of their trade and benefit 
societies; thanks to this union, they can safely 
brave the calamities of want of work, disease, and 
old age; in these various respects, we have much 
to learn and much to obtain.” The coachmakers, 
after a sad picture of their own life in France, say, 
‘*In England, there is full and entire liberty for 
the workman as for the master. The workmen 
may strike, provided they insult no one and do no 
mischief; they treat directly with the employer, 
fix their conditions, invite their brethren to imitate 
them, open subscriptions, as well in the town as 
without, to maintain the strike; no authority 
interferes, and who suffers from this great liberty ? 
The trade? Who can deny its beautiful organisa- 





And as a means which they are convinced would 
extinguish strikes, they ask government authority 
to form what would in fact be simply a trade 
society of workmen, to work with another of 
masters, with appeal, in case of dissent, to some 
jurisdiction beyond. Till now, they declare, it is 
only to strikes (absolutely illegal till the other day 
in France, let it be recollected) that the French 
coachmakers ‘‘ owe the few ameliorations they have 
obtained ; ... nothing has been granted to them, 
they have taken by strength of will.” “It is 
above all their free institutions which we envy,” 
say the French shoemakers of the English; “ they 
have the right to meet, to discuss the rate of wages, 
establish tariffs; they may equally form associa- 
tions. . . . Every trade forms trade societies, benefit 
societies, improvement societies,” which ‘‘contri- 
bute greatly to England’s industrial progress.” 
The engineers think it most desirable that the 
French trade were organised on the same footing 
as the English. After setting out the English rules 
as to piece-work and overtime, they observe that 
‘the employers are not thereby, as might be 
feared, under the dominion of their workmen, for 
like them they combine to accept or refuse the 
prices asked for work. These are therefore dis- 
cussed quite as well as in France; only, instead of 
being so by one workman and one master, that is, 
between two individuals, they are so by all and for 
all, so that no abusive pressure can be exercised.” 
And they ask in turn permission to form a trade 
benefit society, with a special fund for the un- 
employed. Skin-dressers, glovers, whitesmiths, 
harness-makers, &c., all dwell upon the necessity 
of forming in France ‘‘syndical chambers,”—i.e., 
authorised trade societies, for their respective 
trades. ‘*‘We have never,” say the skin-dressers, 
‘obtained any amelioration but by striking ; it is 
only by employing means which the law condemns 
that we can obtain an increase of wages... . To 
avoid being compromised, one has to leave the 
trade or the country.” And they look to this 
**syndical chamber” to extinguish strikes. ‘I 
propose to ask our magistrates,” naively says the 
Lyons shoemaker, ‘‘to establish a syndical chamber 
as in England.” The cabinet-makers reckon the 
English trade society as one of the advantages 
which draw over many of the French workmen, 
and ask, among other things, for an obligatory 
mutual relief society, including among its purposes 
that of relief to the unemployed. 

The letter-press printers, both of Paris and Lyons 
(who, from their greater intelligence, are able to 
realise the true position of the English workman), 
are amazed at the good organisation of the London 
printing offices ; the Lyonnese report giving details 
on this head, which will be new to most English 
readers. ‘‘The English workman,” say the Lyon- 
nese, ‘‘is treated with respect and consideration, 
and paid according to his deserts. You see none of 


tion, the regularity with which it is carried on, the | those printing offices so complicated in their admi- 


superiority which it enjoys? The workman, &c.?” 


nistration, thereby diminishing profits by increasing 
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general expenses ; none of those armies of clerks, | interests... . Wages are falling, wants increasing in 
inspectors, sub-inspectors, under-foremen, heads of | a truly frightful proportion. ... We are persuaded 
this, sub-heads of that. One foreman is.enough for | that by giving us the right to meet, we should arrive 


all this, and the workmen do themselves the police 
of the workshop, and execute the work under his 
direction. ... The compositors form small com- 
panies, who generally elect their maker-up.” 
‘‘ How should we not envy the lot of the English 
typographers!” say their Paris brethren. ‘‘ In the 
workshop, the workers are at home, their position 
towards the employer is clear and well-defined. 
They discuss in full freedom not only the figure of 
their wages, but all manner of conditions connected 
with them.... There reigns between the two 
parties such a respect of other’s rights, so deep a 
feeling of reciprocal dignity, that a serious conflict 
seldom arises. It is a characteristic trait that 
whilst the workmen deliberate, the employer care- 
fully abstains from entering his own workshop,” 
In case of exaggerated speculations on the cheapen- 
ing of labour, “tie workmen refuse to work till 
justice be done them, and the law thinks no more 
of striking the workman who defends himself than 
the employer who attacks him.” And they ask, 
amongst other things, for the abrogation of the 
French combination laws, and of all legal enact- 
ments which do not allow the workmen the rights 
and prerogatives of other citizens, and for the right 
of meeting and discussion as respects wages and 
the conditions of labour. ‘‘I have remarked with 
pleasure,” says the delegate for coloured and fancy 
papers, ‘‘the union and hearty understanding 
which exist in London between the workmen and 
their employers. This arises from the fact that 
each trade has the right to meet and treat all 
questions of general interest. The workman is 
supported by the trade societies, which keep up 
mutual harmony by placing all their members in 
safety against want. Labour is guaranteed by a 
tariff fixed in each trade, and approved by the 
employers, thus destroying that incessant under- 
hand struggle which with us irritates the employer 
against the workmen, makes all parties suffer, 
arrests the development of the intellect, and 
slackens the march of progress, The English 
have also an advantage which we have not, viz., 
that the English police knows perfectly well that 
it understands nothing about the questions debated 
in such meetings, and that its presence could be 
but mischievous,” 

The engraver for paper hangings places the whole 
superiority of the English workmen in their trade 
organisations, ‘‘ Each workman is examined by his 
fellow-workmen, and has to undergo the trials of 
the workshop ; when his mates have fixed the rate 
of wages which he has a right to, he cannot, under 
any pretext, work below that rate; he may how- 
ever, if occasion offer, ask for a higher day’s wages, 
always according to his recognised and well-ascer- 
tained ability. The English have the right to meet 
and freely to discuss their interests... . As for us, 
we are formally forbidden to meet to maintain our 





at those ameliorations of which we feel the need 
so strongly, and at the moral end which one ought 
to propose to oneself, namely, an understanding 
between workmen and employers on the great 
question of labour, and of its fair reward.” The 
bronze-workers, always. sharp and ungracious in 
tone, express themselves as follows: ‘‘ English in- 
dustrial feudalism has an avidity for gain, a sharp- 
ness in fleecing labour, which is exceeded nowhere 
else. But, restrained in its appetites by an able 
and far-seeing aristocracy, it is thus compelled to 
grant to its serfs a sum of freedom and well-being 
much superior to what we here enjoy.” After 
pointing out the higher wages, the shorter hours 
of work, they continue: ‘‘ Whatever may be said 
by our economists, officious or official, all of them 
advocates interested in presenting to us as a foil 
the disadvantageous condition of the workmen in 
England, men, women, and children in factories are 
protected by minutely severe regulations, especially 
as respects the last, regulations which preserve 
them from excessive labour and from all ill-treat- 
ment. Every apprentice, according to his age and 
the term of apprenticeship which he has worked 
out, receives a weekly salary of fixed amount. 
Moreover, his services are not obligatory for all the 
workshop; the workman to whom he is trusted 
can alone dispose of his time, alone has the right 
to give him orders, and is bound to instruct him. 
... Notwithstanding the pretended equality which 
people make so much of here” [i.e. in France], 
‘we believe that English legislation has no equiva- 
lent enactments to those which with us, and in 
more than one case, place the servant in a con- 
dition of inferiority to his master, the workman to 
his employer. On the other hand, there is not 
either any law forbidding workmen to concert their 
efforts in defence of their interests, and as long as 
their opposition does not translate itself in acts of 
violence falling within the purview of the common 
law, the trade unions, a sort of societies for re- 
sistance, remain perfectly free in the choice of 
means which may seem preferable to them towards 
attaining their end.... Assuredly all is not for 
the best amongst our neighbours, but we might 
extend to great lengths in enumerating the still 
numerous points on which they are superior to 
us.” 

It is impossible not to be struck by the fact that 
the week or ten days’ visit of the French delegates 
was enough, in almost any instance, to reveal to 
them the existence of the trade society in their 
respective trades, whilst at the same time the recog- 
nition of it is accompanied with an unvarying im- 
pression of greater harmony between master and 
man than they have been accustomed to see in their 
own country, where no such societies can even now 
exist. Superficial as our visitors’ observations may 
and must have been, it appears to me impossible 
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to suppose that they can have been universally | 
mistaken. Perhaps the simplest conclusion is that | 


must indicate the existence of wide-spread and deep- 
rooted convictions on both subjects amongst the 


our visitors have really seen the truth, and that, | French working classes. Beside these two objects, 


troublesome and disagreeable as our trade societies — 


often are to the employer (and even to many work- 
ing men), the two classes on the whole get on 


better together with them, than they ever would | 


have done without. 
Beyond the rights of meeting, free discussion, 
and association in trade societies and similar 


bodies, some of the delegates see that which the | 
Republic of 1848 attempted, and which the Empire 


nearly crushed out,—co-operative association, in that 


| form in which alone the idea has taken hold hitherto 
|| of the French workman’s mind, namely, for purposes 


of production. The Paris tailors do not think that 
the abrogation of the laws against combinations, 
the foundation of a ‘‘ syndical chamber,” the estab- 
lishment of a scale of prices for work, of a mutual 
benefit society, will be sufficient to ensure the well- 
being of the worker. ‘‘The worker,” they say, 
‘has everything against him nowadays,—pauper- 
ism, competition, even” (i.e. in the tailoring trade), 
‘*machinery. . . . Nations unite in a just cause ; 
capitalists unite for a great undertaking; let us 
therefore associate ourselves to obtain all the fruits of 
our labour, which is our only patrimony, our fortune, 
and the life of our families.” Paris weavers in 


| fancy goods speak of co-operative associations as the 


only means of “‘struggling advantageously against 
foreign competition without prejudice to the work- 
man.” The evil lics in our divisions, says one of 
the Lyons silk-weavers, ‘‘the remedy must lie in 
union,” and he points out how co-operative associa- 
tion will enable the workman no longer to fear the 
application of mechanical means to weaving, and will 
transform that which is a cause of ruin for him into 
a source of prosperity for all. Going beyond their 
brethren, the Paris letter-press printers wish to see 
such associations ‘‘ encouraged, aided, and if need 
be supplied with funds by the state.” The bronze- 
workers write much to the same effect, and bear 
witness to the ‘‘state of moral and material well- 
being, so enviable, so manifestly superior, of the 
associated workmen,”—i.e, of Paris—as to a patent 
fact during the last eleven years. 

Men who reflect what restraints must have lain 
on the free expression of their views by the dele- 
gates will feel that utterances like those I have 
quoted as to trade organisations primarily, and in a 
secondary manner as to co-operative associations, 





the former of which must be considered as almost 
universally sought after, the latter as desired by 
intelligent men iu very various branches of industry, 
some of the delegates—in the trades which suffer 
in France from the high price of raw materials, 
those for instance of the engineer, the jeweller in 
mock articles—ask for a lowering or suppression of 
customs’ duties ; others ask for a suppression of 
competitive prison labour, &. A Lyons coach- 
maker asks for gratuitous classes in English for 
working men. The coloured paper delegate wishes 
to see absolutely forbidden the manufacture of the 
arsenical green known as ‘‘English green” or 
“‘schweinfurth,” which, he says, seems only to 
have been invented to make all suffer who employ 
it. Were it forbidden, not six months, he declares, 
would elapse before some other green would be 
invented which should replace it advantageously. 
Here I take leave of our Parisian and Lyonnese 
critics. It is satisfactory to think that the sending 
up by private employers amongst ourselves of fore- 
men or working men to our great exhibitions, was 
one of the grounds urged for the establishment of 
the French Working-Men’s Commission. But in 
following our example, our neighbours have in this 
instance far surpassed us. Let us hope that the next 
** World’s Fair’? which may be held outside of our 
own country, may in turn be systematically studied 
by chosen English working men, and that the results 
of their observations may be perpetuated in volumes 
as creditable to their authors, as valuable to their 
country, as those of the delegates from Paris and 
Lyous. Not, however; that in this country we 
should look for an impulsion, or even a sanction, 
from the State for such an undertaking. It would 
be one entirely within the scope of private enter- 
prise and voluntary association ; our trade societies 
alone would be quite capable of carrying it out.* 





* It should perhaps be observed that an Italian Work- 
ing-Men’s Commission was formed, professedly on the 
model of the French, and that delegates were in like 
manner sent over from it to our Exhibition. I am in- 
formed, however, that the affair was not a genuine one, 
and that the so-called Italian working-men delegates | 
were not working men at all, but small masters and the 
like, and even civil engineers, come only to pry into our 
workshops, and filch away our pare yr One would 
fain trust that the Italy of Garibaldi and of Ricasoli will 


| not a second time stoop to such paltry tricks. 
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A werday. And Perugia to be seen. Here it 
lies, many-towered, beautiful, as we beheld it last 
evening, on its commanding hill: beneath are the 
windings of the Tiber, and the rich valley stretching 
away to Assisi, and Foligno, and Spoleto. But of 
all this to-day we shall see nothing, only a dark blue 
fog, pierced by the heavy lines of falling drops : 
only “the splash close by, and the patter all 
round.” However, buildings and pictures we can 
see, more or less: and thus, there being no public 
carriages in Perugia, we pass the day, with sundry 
interpolated wadings under umbrellas through 
streets running with rivers, and under spouts 
pouring streams over our heads. Still that was a 
memorable day. Perugia is the Nuremberg of Italy 
—full of public buildings, and houses, quaint and 
beautiful, passed down unhurt from the middle 
ages to our own: full also, which Nuremberg is not, 
of exquisite examples of the highest art, the works 
of her world-renowned school of painters: for here 
it was that Pietro Perugino lived and painted and 
taught, and hence that he sent forth his scholars, 
Pinturicchio, Lo Spagna, and the immortal Raf- 
faelle : besides others of lesser name, but lesser only 
by reason of juxtaposition with those greater ones. 
Of Perugino himself we have, in this his own city, 
as might be expected, abundant examples: of Raf- 
faelle, but few. The most noteworthy is the ex- 
quisite little picture in the Conestabili-Staffa Palace, 
known as the Conestabili-Staffa Madonna. It is 
round, and only seven inches in circumference. 
The Virgin is seated, reading a book: the Divine 
Infant is lying in her lap, looking into the book : 
behind is a landscape, with snowy mountains. 

The next morning was bright, and all the valleys 
sparkled in the sun, as we wound down the hill of 
Perugia on the way to Florence. The notable 
feature of the day’s journey was the classical ground 
of the battle of Thrasymene, where, with the aid of 
Lord Broughton’s excellent account in the notes to 
Childe Harold, we traced the scene of Hannibal’s 
ambush and Flaminius’s fatal carelessness, and 
paused, as we crossed the Sanguinetto, to think on 
other cases in which popular names have preserved 
traces of events far back in history, and sometimes 
themselves long ago obliterated from memory. In 
my late parish of Wymeswold on the borders of 
Leicestershire and Nottinghamshire, there is a field 
whose surface is broken into confased heaps, still 
known by the name of ‘‘ Dead Man’s Grave ;” but 
of what conflict those ‘‘ hummocks” are the traces, 
no one now can tell. In Westmoreland again, the 
comely field stretching between Pelter bridge and 
Loughrigg is branded with the undelightful name of 
‘* Cut-throat Meadow :” but how it got that name, 
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I could never ascertain: whether from a battle or 
skirmish of other days, or from some grim incident 
of robbery and murder nearer to our own. 

Such thoughts occupy me as we climb from the field 
of Thrasymene, and look back on its blue lake, the 
same in its quiet beauty now, with its fringing oaks 
and receding promontories, as when the Cartha- 
ginian looked on it from these hills, and marked it 
as the spot for his stratagem. Then we pass along, 
with the wide plain of Chiana on our left; and Siena 
seen far across it on its lofty hill, and on again till, 
having paused for bait under the height crowned by 
the towers of Cortona, we reach Arezzo, our last 
night’s halt before Florence. 

Notes like these spring out of leisure moments, 
and therefore I have but little to say of Florence. 
It is a place where the treasures of art are so 


————. 





plentiful, as to make any time that one has to give | 


to it seem insufficient : and where historical memo- 


ries lie so thick, that regret for not knowing more || 
history seems always to supersede enjoyment. And || 


this is more or less the case in all the great Italian 
towns of the middle ages. The History of Rome is 
the history of the world—the history of mankind: 
its historic sites are sources of pure pleasure—they 
recall one’s past studies, and send one back to books 
which are full of sweet odours from the flowery 
fields of youth and childhood. But these republics 
of the middle ages seem to have been passed over in 
one’s education : glorious and full of interest as their 
history is, it needs looking up in ponderous books : 
even “‘ Romola” cannot lift the weight from the 
annals of a time concerning which all of us ought to 
know. And so one goes about Florence, and Genoa, 
and Pisa, and even Venice, —rejoicing indeed in pre- 


sent beauty, and past memories, as far as they are | 


open to one, but ever with a painful sense of culpable 
ignorance: one resolves to read Sismondi and 
Hallam again, and look through Gibbon once more : 
but, alas! the next visit finds one almost equally ill- 
furnished and unprepared: though some addition 
may have been made to the stock of information, it 
is but small compared with the great gap of blank 
ignorance yet left yawning behind. 

I mention this drawback to our week in Florence, 
to account and apologize for so little being said 
of it here, not by way of leading the reader to sup- 
pose that our enjoyment of it was scanty, or that 
any visit to Florence can be aught but delightful. 
Very pleasant are the recollections of the bean- 
tiful city, stretched on both banks of its fair smooth 
river, spanncd by its comely bridges: pleasant is 
it again to recall the glories of its churches and 
galleries, and cull from them such as still float in 
visible lineaments on the rushing tide of backward 
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memory. First the dome—the dome of domes, of 
Brunelleschi’s, towered over by that exquisite cam- 
panile of Giotto’s, with its rich bands of colour: 
|| how fair was the sight, as we traced out the place 
'| where ‘“‘Grim Dante” used tosit and gaze on them, 
—a mass of varied light written on the cloudless 
sky of unfathomed blue: varied, but blended, as 
never in any other building that we had seen ; the 
warm yellow of the lighter marbles separated; but 
not disunited, by the ever-recurring bands of dark ; 
or glowing into red where the kisses of the sun had 
been hottest ; or fading again into white where the 
| shadows mostly haunted, or where the renovating 
hand had been waging conflict with decay. Fair 
beyond measure again were those frescoed walls, in 
Santa Croce, and the Carmine, and the Trinita, and 
Santa Maria Novella, and the Palazzo Riccardi, and 
above all the calm heavenly faces by Fra Angelico 
in the convent cells of San Mario. It was there 
too that I (for I was of necessity alone) saw and 
copied with delight an inscription ‘‘ These cells in- 
habited the Venerable Father, brother Hieronymus 
Savonarola, an apostolic man.” Nor, while speaking 
of inscriptions, can I forget another, on the walls of 
the Casa Guidi, in the Oltr Arno: ‘“ Here wrote, 
and died, Elizabeth Barrett Browning ; who in the 
heart of a woman united the science of a sage and 
the spirit of a poet, and made with her verse a 
golden ring, binding Italy and England. Grateful 
Florence placed this memorial, 1861.” 

Nor let us omit another kind of monument—the 
wonderful tombs of the Medici by Michael Angelo 
in the chapel of San Lorenzo, wild, sombre, ma- 
jestic, gigantesque; nor that costly mausoleum, 
gorgeous in rare marbles, which lesser men of a 
degenerate age have erected to the whole Medicean 
dynasty. And how can I pass over the granary- 
church, ‘‘Or San Michele,” with its rich arches and 
flashing colours, its rare tabernacle, and outside 
statues, raised time out of mind, and still in raising, 
by the various guilds of the city? How the Palazzo 
Vecchio, with its great hall built for Savonarola, 
and the Bargello, quaintest of quadrangles, with its 
lately-found Giotto’s portrait of Dante? 

And so passed our time in Florence, a happy but 
a tantalising visit, where were a hundred beautiful 
things to explore, and one is hurried from one to 
another for fear of missing any. 

Am I then decrying altogether such a method of 
seeing a foreign city? Far from it: this is not a 
case where “drink deep, or taste not” can be 
|| applied. Of course there is such a thing as ab- 
surdly hurrying through sight-seeing: but there is 
also such a thing as unreasonable blame of hasty 
travelling. After months of toil and sameness, 
when the spirits flag, and the digestion is out of 
gear, there is nothing so joyous and invigorating as 
| the rush of rapid travel. Leave Canterbury after 
| breakfast at half-past eight: reach Paris at six, the 
thoughts full of some new book, mastered during 
the journey: dine at the Lyons or Strasburg ter- 


| minus: in the train again at half-past eight—and 
Vv—s9 











you may breakfast in Switzerland, and dine in the 
midst of the Bernese Alps. And notwithstanding 
the fatigue of the journey, what vigour and brisk- 
ness you have gained in these two days! And how 
braced up and renovated you will return, as rapidly, 
at the end of your fortnight’s Alpine ramble! 

But we must return to Florence. One picture, 
in the Tribune at the Uffizi Gallery especially 
struck me. The Madonna del Cardellino (Our 
Lady of the Goldfinch) is one of the loveliest 
works of Raffaelle. The Virgin is sitting on a 
rock, in a flowery meadow. Behind, are the usual 
light and feathery trees, growing on the bank of 
a stream, which passes off to the left in a rocky 
bend, and is crossed by a bridge of a single arch. 
To the right, the opposite bank slopes upward in a 
gentle glade, across which is a village, backed by 
two distant mountain-peaks. 

In front of the sitting matronly figure of the 
Virgin are the holy children, our Lord and the 
Baptist, one on either side of her right knee. She 
has been reading, and the approach of St. John has 
caused her to look off her book (which is open ig 
her left hand) at the new comer, which she does 
with a look of holy love and gentleness, at the 
same time caressingly drawing him to her with her 
right hand, which touches his little body under the 
right arm. In both hands, which rest across the 
Virgin’s knee, he holds a captive goldfinch, which 
he has brought with childish glee as an offering to 
the Holy Child. The infant Jesus, standing be- 
tween his mother’s knees, with one foot placed on 
her foot, and her hand with the open book close 
above his shoulder, regards the Baptist with an 
upward look of gentle solemnity, at the same time 
that He holds his bent hand over the head of* the 
bird. 

So much for mere description. The inner feeling 
of the picture, the motive, which has prompted it, 
has surely hardly ever been surpassed. The Blessed 
Virgin, in casting her arm round the infant St. 
John, looks down on him with a holy complacency 
for the testimony which he is to bear to her Son. 
Notice the human boyish glee with which the Bap- 
tist presents the captured goldfinch, and, on the 
other hand, the divine look, even of majesty and 
creative love, with which the infant Jesus, laying 
his hand on the head of the bird, half reproves 
St. John, as it were saying, ‘‘ Love them, and hurt 
them not.” Notice too the unfrightened calm of 
the bird itself, passive under the hand of its loving 
Creator. All these are features of the very highest 
power of human art. Again, in accompaniments, 
all is as it should be. The Virgin, modestly and 
beautifully draped: St. John, girt about the loins, 
not only in accord with his well-known prophetic 
costume, but also as partaking of sinful humanity, 
and therefore needing such cincture: the Child 
Redeemer, with a slight cincture, just to suggest 
motherly care, but not over the part usually con- 
cealed, as indeed it never ought to be, seeing that 
in Him was no sin, and that it is this spotless 
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purity which is ever the leading idea in repre- 
sentations of Him as an infant. Notice too his 
foot, beautifully resting on that of his mother: 
the unity between them being thus wonderfully, 
| though slightly, kept up. Her eye has just been 
| dwelling on the book of the Prophecies open in her 
| hand: and thus the spectator’s thought is ruled 
in accordance with the high mission of the Holy 
| One of God, and thrown forward into the grand 
It is a holy and wonderful 
picture: I had not seen any in Italy which had 
|| struck or refreshed me more. 

Botogna is a name which I can never mention 
without a most pleasant recollection of the two days 
which we passed there. The beautiful journey from 
Florence over the Apennines introduced us to it: 
and after many miles descending by a mountain 
torrent silvered by the light of the full moon, 
and after long watching the fireflies, and at every 
stoppage listening to the nightingales, we at length 
found ourselves passing along the strange arcaded 
streets, and lodged at Herr Brun’s comfortable 
| Swiss Hotel. And the morrow, and the day after, 
revealed to us a new city, ranking in a different 
class from any we had before seen. The long lines 
of rich picturesque arcades: the vast unfinished 
churches: the enormous wealth of noble pictures : 
the curious old square towers rising in every direc- 
tion from the houses: the two best known, the 
Asinelli and the Garisenda, the former rising three 
hundred feet above the city with its slight inclina- 
tion, the latter toppling to meet it with perilous- 
looking and unexampled obliquity: the high bear- 
ing and independence of the inhabitants, so that 
not a single beggar asked alms of us in Bologna: 
all these combined to bespeak for the city in our 
memories a place of its own, which it will ever 

continue to hold. 
| Let me say a few words on some of its distin- 
guishing points. Bologna is emphatically the city 
of columns. Every street has its long shady 
|| arcades, with capitals often richly wrought: and 
| to the west of the town, a colonnade of three miles 
| in length, built at different times by the liberality 
| of various individuals and societies among the 
| citizens, leads up to the elevated church of La 
| Madonna della Guardia. This fancy for colonnades 
has made Bologna a very picturesque city, and 
| renders the exploration of its sights much more 
| pleasant to the traveller, who is enabled to pass 
from church to church in the shade. 

But Bologna is also a city of towers. They spring 
|| up in profusion from private houses and public 
| edifices, unsightly enough when taken apart, gene- 
rally mere quadrangular masses of brown brick, 
with no ornament except the holes once made for 
the scaffolding: but taken in the mass, they give 
an imposing air to the town, and group well in the 
street views. Not two only, but many of them, 
are out of the perpendicular, and thus produce an 
unusual effect. They seem not to have been built 
for any definite purpose, being useless for defence, 





and having no windows. If the highest of them 
all, the Torre degli Asinelli, was, as Mr. Murray 
says, merely a monument of family vanity, it was 
not for nothing that the family name was given, 

But it is time to say something of the rich 
treasures of painting which Bologna possesses, in 
its churches and in its gallery. My readers pro- 
bably know that the Bolognese school of painting 
had two distinct periods of excellence properly its 
own, one at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
the other nearly a hundred years later. The 
greatest name of the first period is Francesco 
Francia; the greatest of the second are Dome- 
nichino and Guido. 

In the remarks that follow, I speak merely as a 
passing observer, not with any pretensions to be a 
connoisseur in art. For calmness and holiness of 
expression, Francia is perhaps unequalled among 
painters. It may be doubted whether Raffaelle 
himself ever surpassed the expression of these 
graces as seen in the Madonnas of Francia. There 
are other and higher qualities which were above his || 
range; and in these he must yield to a few among | 
his contemporaries: but in his own walk he is un- 
rivalled. His Madonnas all have a strong family 
likeness: derived, in this case, most probably, not 
from any human prototype, but from that face only || 
satisfying the painter's idea. The features are | 
large and somewhat harsh; and under ordinary || 
circumstances might be called those of a person || 
who would hardly be chosen as the subject of ideal || 
art. But every such view of them is precluded by | 
the soul which shines through them, indicating 
faith, and humility, and submission, in their 
highest perfection. In his representations of the || 
Divine Child, Francia takes quite as high a rank— | 
next to Raffaelle, and by no long interval, Sinless- 
ness and holiness were surely never more beauti- 
fully depicted than in those lovely infant forms, || 
lying in the attitude of blessing, sometimes among | 
the fresh flowers, sometimes on a carpet richly || 
wrought by human hands: forms from which, || 
without any such affectation of effect as subsequent 
painters used, the light itself seems to shine, and 
the picture to derive its day: not smiling, but 
divinely complacent: complacent, not by reason of || 
rest or satisfaction with surrounding circumstances, | 
but by reason of a superhuman consciousness of a || 
work of mighty love undertaken, and a meed of | 
surpassing glory to be won. 

Perhaps the figure of the Divine Child which || 
best exemplifies this description is found in the | 
picture marked 81 in the gallery at Bologna. | 
He is lying, in simple nakedness, on a rich red | 
carpet, and is supported by a white pillow, over || 
which the carpet passes. Of these accessories, | 
every thread is most delicately and carefully 
painted: no slovenly washes of meretricious colour, 
where He is to be served before whom all things | 
are open; no perfunctory sparing of toil in serving | 
Him who has given us all that is best. On his 
| right hand kneels the Virgin Mother in adoration, 
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her very face a Magnificat—praise, lowliness, con- 
fidence: next to her, Joseph, telling by his looks 
all the wonderful story, deeply, but simply. Two 
beautiful angels kneel, one on either side—here- 
after perhaps to kneel in like manner in the tomb. 
Their faces seemed to me notable for that which I 
have no doubt the painter intended to express— 
the pure abstraction of reverent adoration, un- 
mingled with human sympathies. The face and 
figure of the Divine Infant are full of majesty, as 
He holds his hand in blessing towards the spec- 
tator, who symbolises the world which He has 
come to save. Close to Him and to the ground, on 
his right, two beautiful goldfinches sit on a branch 
in trustful repose: on his left springs a plant of the 
meadow-trefoil. Thus lightly and reverently has 
the master touched the mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity: the goldfinch symbolising it by its 
colours, the trefoil by the form of its leaf. 

Of the later masters of the school of Bologna, I 
am not qualified to judge. A grand picture always 
impresses us with a sense of its grandeur ; a skilful 
effect defeats, so to speak, one’s scheming thoughts 
with the triumph of its skill: but neither of these 
shoots a ray of light into the inner chamber of one’s 
central feeling: neither of them abides with and 
blesses us. For Domenichino’s grand picture of 
| St. Jerome’s last Communion, in the Vatican, I 
am bound to have all respect and much admiration: 
it conveys to my mind a wonderful representation 
| of a solemn scene: but when the scene is one where 
I have no right to be present, and the representa- 
tion is of this obtrusive character, dragging into 
public light and all the blaze of upholstery the 
last passage of a fainting human soul, not all the 
majesty of that aged withered figure of the expiring 
saint, nor all the gorgeousness of the priest’s robe, 


stiff with silk and gold, can ever give to the picture | 


an abiding place in my heart and life. It is to me 
a marvel of skill, a miracle of colour; it is as if I 
had looked through a ‘prism into that chamber, 
where I had better been kneeling with covered 
brow, praying for the departing soul. 

Then again, who can forget the beautiful up- 
turned face of Guido’s St. Sebastian in the 
Capitol? Wonderful in its sweetness and ex- 
pression of ecstasy, it leaves a track on the memory 
which is not easily obliterated. Yet, I venture to 
Say, it is on the memory only, not in the heart 
of hearts. Guido Reni went no deeper into the 
subject than you see there on the canvas: all he 
cared for was to achieve that triumph which is 
before you. As regards the subject, this picture is 
surpassed by even the stiff St. Sebastians of the 
early Sienese school, much more by any one of the 
still conventional but deeply expressive figures of 
the martyred soldier inthe delightful works of 
Perugino. 

These remarks, though made on pictures found 
elsewhere, will serve for the masterpieces of the 
two great painters which exist in abundance at 
Bologna, There is a magnificent picture of Guido’s, 





the largest in the gallery there, called the Madonna 
della Pieti, and consisting of two parts—above, the 
Virgin with the dead body of Christ on her knees : 
below, the patron saiuts of Bologna. As a mass of 
colour, especially when seen through the vista of 
beautiful rooms and pictures, none can help being 
struck with its grandeur: but that is all. Before 
its next neighbour on the wall, the Francia de- 
scribed above, we all brought chairs, and sat, and 
returned again and again: before this, no one stood 
more than a minute. 

I am quite aware how much more ought to be 
said on this subject, than I am saying, or intend to 
say here. I am aware what objections may fairly 
be brought against this way of estimating the 
merit, and the effect, of art. Were I to enter the 
lists against a defender of the school of the Caraccis, 
I dare say I should be signally defeated. But I 
seem to have within myself a reason for these 
impressions, and to feel that they are linked to 
certain deeper principles, on which I think that, as 
between the champion of the Caraccis and myself, 
the victory might perhaps rest on the other side. 
So I put them down for the reader to notice, and to 
estimate as he may. 

RAVENNA—Strange old city—once the mistress 
of Rome—once on the Adriatic: now sunk to a 
fourth-rate inland provincial town: but richer in 


gorgeous treasures of ancient church decoration | 


even than Rome herself. Our introduction to it 
was by a long railway journey in bright moonlight, 
through rich green lands sparkling with fireflies. 
The former capital of the West does not even 
possess a tolerable inn; and the grass grows in its 
only half-inhabited streets. But let me say a little 
of the wonders of its many churches. 

The Cathedral has unhappily been modernized, 
retaining only, by its cylindrical tower, a feature 
almost peculiar to this town. But its ancient 
Baptistery remains as it was originally built in the 
fifth century; a small octagonal chapel, entirely 
encrusted, walls and roof, with the most splendid 
mosaics, 
Archbishop’s palace close by: and so do many 
other walls and chapels in the Ravenna churches. 














So also does the private chapel in the || 


The gem of them all is the choir of the magnificent || 
circular church of San Vitale, gorgeous as a piece of | 


the Alhambra, and of great historical interest, 


seeing that its mosaics represent the court of | 


Justinian and Theodora, and those notorious per- 
sonages themselves. 


Nor must we forget the tomb 
of the Empress Galla Placidia, again with mosaic | 
roof and walls, and with its three solemn sarco- | 


phagi, ‘the only tombs of the Czsars, oriental or | 


occidental, which now remain in their original | 


places.” 


The largest array of mosaic pictures remaining in | 
Ravenna, is in the church of St. Apollinare Nuovo, || 


the old cathedral of the Arian bishops. The whole 
walls of the nave above the arches are covered with 
sixth-century mosaics, not in detached medallions, 
but in one long picture on each side. On the left, 
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next the choir, is the Adoration of the Magi, who 
are followed in procession by as many as twenty-two 
virgins, proceeding out of the ancient city of Classis 
(see below) in white robes and with crowns in their 
hands. On the other side, the object next the 
choir is Our Lord, in the act of blessing a procession 
of saints, headed by St. Martin (the patron of the 
church under its former Arian bishops) and proceed- 
ing forth from the city of Ravenna. 

The grandest of all the churches is the other St. 
Apollinare, called in Classe, from being situated in 
the ancient city of that name, now destroyed. 
Here again the choir is lined with fine ancient 
mosaics of the sixth century. 

Not far from this great solitary church is the 
famous pine-forest, extending for miles along the 
flats, and once on the shore of the Adriatic. Much 
as has been said and sung of this forest, it is per- 
haps hardly creditable to one’s taste to confess to 
having been disappointed with it. The curious 
operations of the workmen and women employed in 
extracting the seeds from the cones seemed to us far 
better worth seeing than the forest itself, which, at 
least in the part reached from St. Apollinare, was 
no more than an ordinary pine wood, with thick 
undergrowth and winding foot-paths. 

I have had reason however, since writing this, 
to believe that the fault of our disappointment was 
our own ; or rather perhaps that of our driver, who 
declared that there was no other entrance than that 
first mentioned. A friend has given me an account 
of his visit, which clearly shows that there is 
another road leading to the wood, and a magnificent 
glade of gigantic pines extending for miles along the 
coast. Such pieces of posthumous information bring 
some of the unavailing regrets which ever accom- 
pany the retrospect of travel. 

Ferrara is a city which, even in stray notes, 
should not be altogether passed over. I am not 
giving an historical account, or much might be here 
said which should interest the reader: I disclaim 
all completeness, and jot down merely such things 
as, not set down in guide-books, seemed to me 
worthy of record. 

Anything more unpleasant and less picturesque 
in effect than the old castle of Ferrara can hardly 
be imagined. It stands, in a moat filled with water, 
in the middle of the most public part of the town. 
It is exactly four-square, and at each corner is a 
square tower, all four exactly the same in size and 
in pattern of ornament. It might have been turned 
out of a Dutch toy-box: and its formal severity 
brings to the mind an irresistible idea of a strong- 
hold of tyranny and oppression. 

Ferrara possesses a small but very interesting 
picture-gallery, containing mainly the works of the 
Ferrarese school collected from churches and con- 
vents in the city. To this deportation, now going 
on extensively in Italy, the stranger at first sight 
may be disposed to object; but when he has be- 
come accustomed to see the disgraceful way in 
which precious works of art have been treated by 


the monks and priests, he will rather rejoice that 
there is any chance of their being preserved to 
posterity. 

I shall speak of two or three pictures in the 
Ferrara gallery, because I find hardly any mention 
made of it in the usual hand-books, and because 
the few pictures that are specified in Murray are 
for the most part wrongly named. 

The first deserving notice is an immense fresco 
by Benvenuto Tisio, commonly called Garofalo. 
It was brought to the gallery from the reper- 
tory of the conventual buildings attached to the 
church of §. Andrea, and represents, in a compli- 
cated and curious allegory, the glory of the Church 
and the disgrace of the Synagogue. In the centre 
of the picture is our Lord on the Cross. On his 
right hand, the Church, a beautiful and stately 
female, sits on a throne composed of the four Evan- 
gelistic emblems—the man, the lion, the ox, and 
the eagle. Her hand is outstretched, and on it 
descends the stream of blood from our Lord’s 
pierced side, thence parting into three, and falling, 
in the form of straight lines or rays, on three 
groups below. The first represents a baptism; an 
attendant holds the child while the priest pours 
the water on its head. On the front of the font is 
inscribed, ‘‘initiat:” i.e. ‘‘it (the Blood of Christ) 
initiates.” In the second, a priest is laying his 
hands, in the act of absolution, on the head of a 
penitent kneeling before him; and beneath is in- 
scribed “‘purgat:” ‘it cleanses.” In the third, a 
priest is consecrating the sacred elements, and the 
inscription is ‘‘ perficit:” ‘‘it perfects.” Underneath 
the enthroned figure is written, ‘‘Zcclesia”.... 
(the rest is illegible: perhaps it was ‘‘ Novi Testa- 
menti”). From the limb of the Cross close to her 
proceed two arms: one pointing upward and hold- 
ing a key: the other downward, holding a crown 
suspended, In the upper left-hand corner of the 
picture is represented St. Paul preaching at Athens, 
with the city of Ferrara in the background: and 
over it is a tablet suspended, on which is written, 
‘* When in the wisdom of God, the world by wisdom 
knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness 
of preaching to save them that believe Paul” 
(1 Cor. i. 21). 

From the foot of the Cross proceed also two 
arms: that on this side holds a cross towards an 
arch underground, over which is inscribed ‘‘ Lim- 
bus,” and under which the imprisoned Fathers are 
seen praying. From our Lord a scroll is coming, 
with the words (I render them from the Vulgate 
Latin of Canticles ii. 14, in which they are quoted : 


**Come, my dove, in the clefts of the rock: thou 
shalt be crowned from the head of Amanaim with 
the top of Sharon and Hermon.” 

On the left hand of Our Lord, which is the right 
of the picture, is the Synagogue, or Old Testament 
Church, represented as a withered and blindfolded 
female, seated on an ass with its head cut off and 
replaced, and its body otherwise hacked and muti- 





our English version being very different in sense), | 
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lated. What this may import, I own I was at a 
loss to imagine: and I propound it to exercise the 
sagacity of others. A crown has fallen from her 
head, and on one side of it is inscribed ‘‘ cecidit,” and 
on the other ‘‘nostri:” i. ¢., taking the crown itself 
as part of the sentence, ‘‘ Our crown is fallen:” 
and in her hand she holds a broken sceptre. Of 
the two arms which proceed from the limb of the 
Cross pointing towards her, one holds a key broken 
in the midst and without its wards, while the other 
with a spear transfixes the female figure downwards 
through the neck. Beside her is a scroll inscribed, 
‘The Lord hath become as an enemy: He hath 
cast Israel headlong” (Lam. ii. 5). 

On the right is a ruined building with broken 
columns, inscribed ‘‘ Templum Salomonis,” and two 
priests standing in it. Below, in the right-hand 
corner, is Aaron standing by an altar on which are 
two winged cherubs. A party of worshippers are 
bringing a lamb for sacrifice. Between this altar 
and the Cross, a youth is looking down a hole ina 
broken altar, up through which flames are bursting 
from Hell, which is represented below the foot of 
the Cross. Over the abyss the arm proceeding from 
the foot of the Cross on this side holds a key. 
Corresponding to the large tablet with the text from 
St. Paul, is another on this side bearing these words: 
‘Offer no more vain sacrifice: incense is an abomi- 
nation” (Isa, i. 13). ‘‘ And when thou multipliest 
prayer, I will not hear: for your hands are full of 
blood” (Isa. i. 15). Above this tablet are devils 
sitting on a cloud: above the other, clouds alone. 
At the very top, in the middle of the picture, is 
represented the Eternal Father, in glory, in the 
midst of angels; those on the left side are playing 
on instruments, those on the right are shooting with 
bows. Round them rises a fortified wall, inscribed 
“‘ Paradisus:” and a scroll proceeds from its right- 
hand corner with these words, ‘‘ None shall enter, 
but those who are written in the book of life.” 
Behind the whole allegory, stretches a landscape, 
mountains and sea, with three figures standing on 
the shore. 

It has since occurred to me, that this picture 
with its singularly opprobrious representation of the 
Synagogue, may possibly have had some reference, 
at the time when it was painted, to the fact, known 
in history, of the number and influence of the Jews 
at Ferrara. So much rancour of satire can hardly 
be accounted for, without the excitement of some 
special enmity.* 

I noticed a remarkable picture in this galiery by 





* Since the description in the text was written, I have 
seen Lady Eastlake’s beautiful book on ‘‘ The History of 
Our Lord, as illustrated by Christian Art.” In vol. ii. 
of that work, p. 200, is a description of the great Ferrara 
allegorical picture. It appears that other such repre- 
sentations are occasionally found. Lady Eastlake refers 
to one which I did not notice—a fresco lately uncovered 
ina i of the great Church of S. Petronio at Bologna. 
She well characterises these pictures as “ an insult both 
to art and morals; a cruel spectacle; a bad lesson; and 
a frightful pictorial monstrosity.”’ 








Victor Carpaccio, dated 1508, of the death of the 
Virgin. The group round the bed, and the lifeless 
form itself, are simply and powerfully given: but 
one point seemed to me specially worthy of notice ; 
that whereas in later times, and even close upon 
this time, it was the practice, in representing this 
event, to paint the Virgin ascending bodily into 
heaven, in this case her soul, represented as usual || 
by a small and shadowy naked figure, is kneeling || 
before our Lord, who is enthroned above in glory. || 
This at least is as it should be. 

It would be presumptuous to write of VENICE, 
after Ruskin’s glowing descriptions. Still it may 
be permitted us to say something of the strange 
mixed feeling which one week spent there has left | 
upon the mind: to revive the recollections of that 
pleasant new world, with its silent avenues of 
gliding gondolas, and its carved palace fronts, rich 
in endless interchange of delicate tracery: to tread 
once more that undulating pavement of its unrivalled 
cathedral, wondering at the gloom of its mellowed 
gold, and tracing the giant figures that float dimly 
in the mosaic of its vaults: to pass once more, as in a 
dream, over the polished calm of its sheltered lagoon, 
to far-off islands, with churches of untold antiquity : 
to watch, as sunny bank or gay gable goes by, the 
interlacing play, on the ripple, of all the hues of 
the prism: to pass from nature to art, and stand 
before the great colourists, Titian, and Cagliari, and 
Tintoret, nor wonder at their skill, with such a 
school to learn in :—and then to turn to men, and || 
to circumstances, of the days that now are, and to | 
gaze on the utter desolation of all this beauty, and || 
listen to the cry of suffering and oppression which || 
goes up from them who dwell in this fair home. 

Truly it requires no particular political bias, no 
ear disposed to hear one strain only, to perceive 
this. It proceeds from all classes, and is uttered 
by every one. Even the officials themselves were 
not chary of the facts which form its evidence. 
The object of the present rulers of Venice seems to 
be nothing less than the annihilation of the city. 
Its commerce is discouraged, its exports and imports 
are yearly and enormously decreasing; nothing is 
undertaken by way of improvement which can 
possibly be helped: and by a singular mixture of 
want of policy with want of humanity, no expedient 
is omitted which may serve to fret the sore, and 
add to the impatience of the people under the 
Austrian yoke. 

The results of this impolicy may easily be ima- 
gined. Venice is falling fast into ruin. Her 
magnificent palaces, deserted by their Venetian 
owners, are boarded up, or turned into ‘‘ pensions” 
for tourists, or have become the property of alien, 
and in some cases unworthy occupants. A very 
large portion of her population has migrated into 
free Italy. In fact, the queen of the Adriatic has 
become a vast barrack, and her gay colours now are 
made up of the glittering uniforms of the garrison 
of occupation. 

Still, we heard warm hopes of a change confi- 
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dently expressed. ‘‘If I thought,” said a Venetian 
to me, ‘‘that there was no hope for Venice, I would 
leave it to-morrow.” 

‘¢ And what is your hope ?” I asked. 

‘* Partly,” he replied, ‘‘the present war in Den- 
mark: partly the change which must one day 
happen at Rome: but above all, the late manifesta- 
tion of public opinion in England. It was public 
opinion in England, more than Louis Napoleon, more 
even than Garibaldi, which brought about the libera- 
tion of Italy : and when it has been manifested as 
it has been now, no power in Europe can withstand 
it.” The testimony was striking—but I could not feel 
the confidence expressed by my friend, nor could I 
quite agree with him in his estimate of our part in 
the good work of 1859. 

Does any one doubt the power of high Christian 
art to carry elevating and blessed thoughts into the 
mind? Let him come with me—where shall I say, in 
this country so rich in treasures of the very highest 
art? Let us go together to the old Gothic church of 
Santa Corona at VicENzA, and stand where, under 
a gorgeously carved cinque-cento canopy, looks out, 
instinct with life and colour, that wonderful Bap- 
tism of Our Lord, by Giovanni Bellini. Let us re- 
main long, and look earnestly : for there is indeed 
much to be seen. That central figure, standing with 
hands folded on His bosom, so gentle, so majestic, 
so perfect in blameless humanity, O what labour 
of reverent thought, what toil of ceaseless medita- 
tion, what changes of fair purpose oscillating into 
clearest vision of ideal truth, must it have cost the 
great painter, before he put forth that which we now 
see! It is as impossible to find aught but Love and 
Majesty in the Divine countenance, as it is to dis- 
cover a blemish on the complexion of that Body, 
which seems to give forth light from itself, as He 
stands in his obedience, fulfilling all righteousness. 
And even on the accessories to this Figure, we see 
the same loving and reverent toil bestowed. The 
cincture where alone the Body is hidden from view, 
is no web of man’s weaving, or, if it were, it is of 
hers, whose heart was full of divine thoughts as 
she wove: so bright and clear is the tint, so ex- 
quisitely careful and delicate every fold where light 
may play or colour vary. And look under the 
Sacred Feet, on the ground blessed by their pressure : 
no dash of hurrying brush has been there : less than 
a long day’s light, from morn to dewy eve, did not 
suffice to give in individual shape and shade every 
minutest pebble and mote of that shore of Jordan. 
Every one of them was worth painting, for we are 
viewing them as in the light of His presence who 
made them and knew them all. And now let us 
pass to the other figures : to that living and glowing 
angelic group in the left-hand corner of the picture. 
Three of the heavenly host are present, variously 
affected by that which they behold. The first, next 
the spectator, in the corner of the picture, is stand- 
ing in silent adoration, tender and gentle in ex- 
pression, the hands together, but only the points of 
the fingers touching, his very reverence being chas- 








tened by angelic modesty : the second turns on that 
which he sees a look of earnest enquiry, but kneels 
as he looks: and indeed that which he sees is one of 
the things which angels desire to look into. The 
third, a majestic herald-like figure, stands, as one 
speaking, looking at the spectator, with his right 
hand on his garment, and his left held out as in 
demonstration,—unmistakeably saying to us who 
look on, ‘‘ Behold what manner of love is here!” 
Then, hardly noticing what might well be much 
noticed, the grand dark figure of the Baptist on the 
right, let us observe, how beautifully and accurately 
all the features of the landscape are given—even, as 
has been well observed in a note to Sir C. Eastlake’s 
edition of Kiigler’s Handbook of Painting, to the 
expression of the stratification and cleavage of the 
rocks in the foreground. Truly, our minutes spent 
before a picture like this are minutes of upward 
progress. We depart, and the scene itself passes 
from our memory: but the effect of tracing all 
these its attributes does not pass away, if it has 
been rightly done, but flows over and hallows our 
conceptions of the blessed event, and of Him round 
whom all its interests are centered. 

But, if good painting have this effect on those 
who do their duty by it, and even perhaps in lesser 
degree on all who pass by, what must not be the 
neutralising and degrading effect of bad painting— 
of those pictures of which these, and all churches 
on the continent, are full! Look at this which we 
are passing at this moment—by some seventeenth 
century painter whose name we will not express, 
for fear of the infliction on us of an indignation 
correspondence by some one of his many admirers. 
A mass of reds and blues and sprawling limbs, it 
yet might have power of expression: it might serve 
a worthy idea, if it could not suggest one: but, 
with all desire to discover sueh power, we cannot 
find it here: each figure’ does its work on the 
canvas, but does it nowhere else. The painter 
never sought to comprehend the motive of his 
figures: he painted for money, hardly even perhaps 
for fame: he had his maxims and his models, and, 
in the rush downwards of the age in which he 
lived, he fell a little below both, as his scholars 
were sure to fall again a little below him. And so 
it went on, till all became vapid, and washed-out, 
and having no life: so that a picture of an event 
in Redemption became simply a piece of furniture, 
and nothing more. Through all this degradation 
must the Roman Catholic mind have passed,— 
through it, and down the steepest passage which 
led yet further, before it could have begun to tole- 
rate these abominable bespangled idols which dis- 
gust one now in most of their churches: before it 
could introduce all this trumpery, which even while 
we were contemplating Bellini’s beautiful picture, 
was breaking its lines and blocking up its figures : 
these tinned wooden candlesticks doing duty for 
silver, these dusty paper flowers, and hideous prize- 
pigs of wooden cherubim, loaded with glazier’s 
paint. 
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Really one may be excused for dwelling a little 
on the fact of the abominable taste which seems 
universal on the Continent, and disfigures, almost 
without exception, the finest churches. Rome 
itself is no exception: indeed it is the most flagrant 
example of the absence of taste. Enter any church 
on a great festival, or during a festival season. 
You shall find it hung with stripes of flaunting 
crimson silk or damask, its architecture hidden or 
intercepted,—a hundred tawdry and shabby pieces 
of mock finery, pasteboard angels, glories made of 
planks of gilt deal, crowded on its altars. 

At Verona, I had prepared our party for being 
delighted with the magnificent old church of San 
Zenone, which was vividly in my own remembrance 
after an Absence of eighteen years. What was my 
disgust, on entering it with them, to find it all 
packed up in crimson silk lined with white, 
swathed round the noble pillars, and extending 
across the raised chancel so as entirely to hide 
the eastern apse! Besides this, lines of outrageous 
stage-properties formed avenues up the middle 
aisle, and were fixed against the pillars : and move- 
able altars were erected here and there in the 
space, decked in a taste which would have dis- 





graced a dancing booth at a country fair. To do 
the sacristan justice, he protested loudly against 
all this: it was ‘‘brutio, bruttissimo:” it was to 
remain only three days longer, and then ‘‘ la bella 
chiesa” would be seen in all its splendour. 

But while speaking of Verona, I cannot help, 
on my part, protesting against another act of | 
barbarism, which the Austrians are now perpe- 
trating throughout the part of Italy where they 
unhappily continue masters. I mean, that of 
turning churches and cloisters into barracks, 
without the slightest regard to the precious works 
of art contained in them. During one day at 
Verona, as before at Venice, several instances 
occurred of our being unable to see frescoes 
described as being very beautiful, because the 
buildings containing them had become military 
quarters or storehouses. I was naturally anxious 
to see an ancient church, dedicated to St. Thomas 
of Canterbury: thinking I might find there some 
representation, legendary or imaginative, of the 
murder perpetrated in my own cathedral. But I 
was told that I could not see the church, because it 
had been taken as a store of hay for the Austrian 
cavalry ! 





THREE CUPS OF COLD WATER. 


I. 

THE princely David, with his outlaw-band, 
Lodged in the cave Adullam. Wild and fierce, 
With lion-like faces, and with eagle eyes, 
They follow’d where he led. The danger press’d, 
For over all the land the Philistines 
Had spread their armies. Through Rephaim’s vale 
Their dark tents muster’d thick, and David’s home, 
His father’s city, Bethlehem, own’d them lords. 
*T was harvest, and the crops of ripening corn 
They ravaged, and with rude feet trampled down 
The tender vines. Men hid themselves for fear 
In woods or caves. The brave undaunted few, 
Gathering round David, sought the mountain hold. 
The sun was hot, and all day long they watch’d 
With spear in hand and never-resting eye, 
As those who wait for battle. But at eve 
The eye grew dim, the lips were parch’d with thirst, 
And from that arid rock no trickling stream 
Of living water gush’d. From time-worn skins 
The tainted drops were pour’d, and fever’d lips 
Half-loathing drank them up. And David’s soul 
Was weary ; the hot simoom scorch’d his veins ; 
The strong sun smote on him, and, faint and sick, 
He sat beneath the shadow of the rock. 
And then before his eyes a vision came, 
Cool evening, meadows green, and pleasant sounds 
Of murmuring fountain. Oft in days of youth, 
When leading home his flocks as sunset fell, 
That fount had quench’d his thirst, and dark-eyed 

girls, 





The pride and joy of Bethlehem, meeting there, 

Greeted the shepherd boy, their chieftain’s son, 

(As, bright and fair, with waving locks of goid, 

Exulting in the flush of youth’s full glow? 

He mingled with their throng), and gazing, rapt 

With wonder at his beauty, gave him drink. 

And now the words came feebly from his lips, 

A murmur half in silence, which the ear 

Of faithful followers caught: ‘‘Oh! who will bring 

From that fair stream, which, flowing by the gate 

Of Bethlehem’s wall, makes music in the ear, 

One drop to cool this tongue?” They heard, the 
three, 

The mightiest of the thirty, swift of foot 

As are the harts upon the mountains, strong 

As are the lions down by Jordan’s banks ; 

They heard and darted forth, down rock and crag 

They leapt, as leaps the torrent on its course, 

Through plain and vale they sped, and never stay’d, 

Until the wide encampment of the foe 

Warn’d them of danger nigh. But not for fear 

Abandon’d they their task. "When evening fell, 

And all the Philistines were hush’d in sleep, 

And over all the plain the full bright moon 

Pour’d its rich lustre, onward still they stole, 

By tent fires creeping with hush’d breath, and feet 

That fear’d to wake the echoes, till at last 

They heard the babbling music, and the gleam 

Of rippling moonlight caught their eager eye, 

And o’er them fell the shade of Bethlehem’s gate. 

They tarried not. One full delicious draught 
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Slaked their fierce thirst, and then with anxious 
haste 

They fill’d their water-urn, and full of joy, 

They bore it back in triumph to their lord. 

With quicken’d steps they track’d their path again 

O’er plain and valley, up o’er rock and crag, 

And as the early sunlight kiss’d the hills 

They stood before him. He had won their hearts 

By brave deeds, gentle words, and stainless life, 

And now they came to give him proof of love, 

And pouring out the water bade him drink. 

But lo! he would not taste. He heard their tale 

(In few words told, as brave men tell their deeds), 

And lifting up his hands with solemn prayer, 

As though he stood, a priest, before the shrine, 

He pour’d it on the earth before the Lord. 

‘*Far be it from me, God, that I should drink, 

The slave of selfish lust, forgetting Thee, 

Forgetting these my brothers. In Thine eyes 

This water fresh and cool is as the blood 

Of hero-souls who jeopardied their lives. 

That blood I may not taste. As shrink the lips 

From the hot life-stream of the Paschal Lamb, 

So shrinks my soul from this. To Thee, O Lord, 

To Thee I pour it. Thou wilt pardon me 

For mine unkingly weakness, pardon them 

For all rough deeds of war. Their noble love 

Shall cover all their sins ; for Thou hast claim’d, 

More than all blood of bulls and goats, the will 

That, self forgetting, lives in deeds like this.” 

So spake the hero-king, and all the host 
Look’d on and wonder’d ; and those noble three, 
The mightiest of the thirty, felt their souls 
Knit closer to King David and to God. 


IL. 
THROUGH wastes of sand the train of camels wound 
Their lingering way. The pilgrims, hasting on 
To Mecca’s shrine, were grieved and vex’d at heart, 
Impatient of delay. The scorching sand 
Lay hot and ‘blinding round them, and the blast 
Of sultry winds as from a furnace mouth 
Brought blackness to all faces. Whirling clouds 
Of white dust fill’d their eyes, and, falling flat, 
Crouching in fear, they waited till it pass’d. 
Then, lifting up their eyes, there met their gaze 
One fierce hot glare, a waveless sea of sand. 
No track of pilgrims’ feet, nor whitening bones 
Of camels or of asses, mark’d their way. 
They wander’d on, by sun and moon ‘and stars 
Guessing their path, not knowing where they went, 
But Mecca’s shrine they saw not. Day by day, 
Their scant stores scantier grew. Their camels died ; 
No green oasis met their yearning eyes, 
No rippling stream brought gladness to their hearts ; 
But glittering lakes that sparkled in the light, 
Girt with the soft green tufts of feathery palm, 
Enticed them, hour by hour, to wander on, 
And, as they near’d them, turn’d to wastes of sand. 
They thirsted, and with looks of blank despair 
Beheld the emptied skins. One only, borne 
By Ka’ab’s camel, met their wistful gaze,— 





Ka’ab, the rich, the noble, he who knew 

The depths of Islam,* unto Allah’s will 

Resigning all his soul. And now he show’d 

How out of that submission flows the strength 

For noblest acts of love. That priceless store 

He claim’d not as his own: the ‘‘mine” and ‘‘thine 

Of selfish right he scatter’d to the winds, 

And to his fellow-pilgrims offer’d all. 

They shared it all alike. To Ka’ab’s self 

And Ka’ab’s slave an equal portion came. 

‘* Allah is great,” he cried, about to drink 

With thankful adoration, when a wail 

Of eager craving burst from parchéd lips, 

And upturn’d eyes with fever'd anguish watch’d 

The precious life-draught. Ka’ab heard that cry, 

His eye beheld that anguish, and his heart 

Was stirr’d with pity. Tasting not a drop, 

With calm and loving look he pass’d the cup 

To those poor dying lips, and bore his thirst, 

As martyrs bear their flames. His soul had learnt, 

Not Islam’s creed alone that God is great : 

A mightier name was written on his heart, 

‘*God, the compassionate, the merciful ;” 

And yielding up his will to God’s, the three, 

Compassion, power, and greatness, were as one. 
So ends the tale. And whether death came soon 

As sleep’s twin-brother, with the long’d-for rest, 

And clear bright streams in Paradise refresh’d 

The fever’d thirst of earth—or if the dawn 

Reveal’d the distant gleam of Mecca’s shrine, 

And led those pilgrims on to Zemzem’s fount, 

We know not. This we know, that evermore, 

Like living water from the flinty rock, 

Gladdening the hearts of Hagar’s sons, as once 

God’s angel help’d the mother and her child, 

The memory of that noble deed flows on, 

And quickens into life each fainting heart, 

And through long ages, in each Arab’s tent 

It pass’d into a proverb—‘‘ Ka’ab’s deed 

Of noble goodness :—There is none like that.” + 





111. 

THE setting sun fell low on Zutphen’s plain ; 

The fight was over, and the victory won, 

And out of all the din and stir of war 

They bore the flower of Christian chivalry, 

The life-blood gushing out. He came, the pure, 

The true, the stainless, all youth’s fiery glow, 

All manhood’s wisdom, blended into one, 

To help the weak against the strong, to drive 

The Spaniard from a land which was not his, | 
| 
| 








And claim the right of all men to be free, 
Free in their life, their polity, their faith. 
He came, no poor ambition urging on, 

But loyalty and duty, first to God, 
And then to her, the Virgin Queen, who ruled 


His guileless heart, and of a thousand good 





| 
* The word Islam—“ Resignation ’’—embodies the one || 


of God. es 
+ The saying, and the narrative out of which it grew, 


| 
| 
} 
| 
! 
great law of Mahometan ethics,—submission to the will ! 
are given by Erpenius in his collection of Arab proverbs. | 
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Found him the best. We wonder that he bow’d 
Before so poor an idol, knowing not 
That noble souls transfer their nobleness 
To that whereon they gaze, and through the veils 
Of custom or of weakness reach the heart 
| That beats, as theirs, with lofty thoughts and true. 
And now that life is ebbing. Men had hoped 
| To see in him the saviour of the state 
From thickening perils, one in open war 
To cope with Alva, and in subtle skill, 
Bating no jot of openness and truth, 
_ To baffle all the tortuous wiles of Spain. 
| And some who knew him better hoped to see 
| His poet’s spirit do a poet’s work, 
| With sweetest music giving voice and shape 
| To all the wondrous thoughts that stirr’d the age, 
| Moving the world’s great heart, attracting all, 
| The children at their play, the old men bent 
| By blazing hearths, to listen and rejoice. 
| And now his sun was setting. Faint and weak 
| They bore him to his tent, and loss of blood 
| Brought on the fever’d thirst of wounded men, 
And he too craved for water. Brothers true, 
| Companions of his purpose and his risk, 
| Brought from the river in their helmet cup 
The draught he long’d for. Yet he drank it not ; 
| That eye had fallen on another’s woe, 
| That ear was open to avother’s sigh, 
That hand was free to give, and pitying love, 
| In that sharp pain of death, had conquer’d self. 
The words were few and simple: ‘* Not for me ; 
I may not taste: He needs it more than I :”’ 
Few as all noblest words are, pearls and gems 
Of rarest lustre ; but they found their way, 
More than all gifts of speech or poet’s skill, 
To stir the depths of England’s heart of hearts, 
And gave to Sydney’s name a brighter life, 
A nobler fame through all the immortal years, 
Than Raleigh’s friendship, or his own brave deeds 
Or counsels wise, or Spenser’s silver notes, — 
A trumpet-call to bid the heart awake, 
A beacon-light to all the rising youth, 
Fit crown of glory to that stainless life, 
The perfect pattern of a Christian knight, 
The noblest hero of our noblest age. 


IV. 
AND one day they shall meet before their God, 
The Hebrew, and the Moslem, and the flower 








| 








| Of England’s knighthood. Onthegreat whitethrone That all things true and good were wrought in God. 


| The Judge shall sit, and from his lips shall flow 
| Divinest words: ‘‘Come, friends and brothers, come ; | 
| I speak as one whose soul has known your pangs ; 
| Your weariness and woe were also mine ; 
The cry, ‘I thirst,’ has issued from these lips, 
| And I too would not drink, but bore the pain, 
Yielding my will to do my Father’s work, 
| And so that work was finish’d; so I learnt 
| The fullest measure of obedience, learnt 
| The wide deep love embracing all mankind, 
| Passing through all the phases of their woe 
That I before their God might plead for all. 
And thus through all the pulses of their life 
I suffer when they suffer; count each deed 
Of mercy done to them as done to Me, 
Am one with them in sorrow and in joy, 
Rejoicing in their likeness to My life, 
And bearing still the burden of their sins 
For which I once was offer’d. I was there, 
The light of each man’s soul, in that wild cave, 
On that parch’d desert, on that tented field ; 
That self-forgetting love I own’d as mine, 
And ye who, true to that diviner Light 
| Which triumph’d over nature, when ye gave 
| That water to the thirsty, gave to Me. 
| Brother, and friend, and Lord of all men, I 
| Count nothing human alien to myself, 
| And lifted up upon the Cross, I draw 
By that supremest love the hearts of all. 
Come therefore, come, ye blessed, to the Light 
That, shining through the world’s great darkness, 
led 
Your feet the upward path. That Light ye saw, 
Or dimly dawning on the mountain height, 
Or bursting forth in glory as the morn, 
Or brightening onward to the perfect day, 
And, seeing it, were glad. Ye heard the Voice 
Which bade you mount the steep and narrow way, 
And did not close your ears. Ye knew not then 
Whence came the Light, and whose the Voice that 
spake. 
| Now when all mists are fled, and ever hush’d 
The world’s loud murmur, ye shall see and hear, 
As children looking on their Father's face, 
And welcom’d by their Brother’s words of peace. 
Yours was the work of yielding all for Him, 
Through clouds and darkness pressing on in faith ; 
| Yours the reward of looking back on life, 
The fight well fought, the race well run, to see 


















































A YEAR AT THE SHORE. 
By PHILIP HENRY GOSSE, F.R.S. 


XI.—NOVEMBER, 


Ir we could roam at pleasure over the bottom of 
the sea, with the privilege of using all our senses 
as effectually and as comfortably as in the air, we 
should doubtless see some wonderful things. We 
might not indeed find all the useful and ornamental 
articles that drowning Clarence saw in his dream, 
but doubtless we might substitute for them things 
that he never dreamed of, things that the eye of 
man was not as yet cultivated to see, What 
opportunities for enlarging the bounds of science are 
possessed by the engineers that have been working 
many hours a day for years past at the great Break- 
water in that prolific field of marine life, Weymouth 
Bay !—working in a capacious diving-bell at the 
bottom of the sea. But there are many reasons 
why we can expect nothing in the way of natural 
history from them. Perhaps not one of them has 
ever been taught to think upon any of the strange 
forms that might occur, which do not commonly 
minister to the pocket of man in the market, as 
anything but mere rubbish not worth a second 
glance, or something hurtful or nasty to be crushed 
beneath the heel. Or if perchance an observer of 
nature’s beauties be engaged in such an occupation 
his time would be so fully taken up with his urgent 
duties, as to preclude attention to such amenities. 
Besides which the loads of enormous blocks of 
stone already shot down on the sea-floor, which he 
is there to arrange and settle, must pretty well have 
smashed and covered everything which had revelled 
in dull enjoyment there, before his arrival. Still I 
| fancy I should like to borrow his diving-bell on a 
holiday, and roam a little beyond those wilder- 
| nesses of broken stone, picking up treasures here 
and there such as the scraper of the dredge has 
never yet been able to gather out of the crevices 
| and crannies of those deep-water rocks. 

But such a desire is at present hopeless ; and we 
\| must be satisfied with such resources as are at our 
| command, thankful that the dredge, and the trawl, 
| and the keer-drag, the fisherman’s deep-sea line, the 
lobster-pot, and the sounding-lead—are all con- 
tributing to our acquaintance with the curious, the 

uncouth, the wondrous, the beautiful, that lurk far 
| down ix profundis. 

Let us then go back to the results of our 
dredging day that we so much enjoyed a few weeks 
ago. A portion of its produce yet remains in 
buckets and pans, waiting for a further over- 
hauling; and it will doubtless yield us some objects 
worthy of an hour or two’s investigation. 

The first thing that our fingers pull up is a great 
tangled group of Sertularian Hydrozoa, of which 
the finest part consists of some half-dozen stems of 





Lobster-horn Corallinc.* These are nearly straight, 
somewhat stiff, unbranched stems, a foot or more in 
length, with an uniform thickness of about a line, 
of a buff yellow hue, closely divided into. short 
joints. Each of the joints gives origin to a whorl 
of very delicate bristles, giving a hairy appearance 
to the whole affair, but which under magnifying 
power are discerned to be colourless, jointed fila- 
ments bearing on the inner shoulder of each joint a 
tiny glassy cup (hydrotheca), within which resides a 
minute many-tentacled polype. The stems spring in 
close groups from an obscure root-mass of tangled 
threads, which cling to stones and shells, and 
afford a mooring to the Lobster-horn, which in its 
turn affords support to miniature forests of other 
Hydrozoa, slenderer than the finest hair,—Lao- 
medea, Campanularia, &c., which crowd together 
on it, especially around the bottom, and make the 
investigation of any one specimen very difficult. 
These have their polype-cups of exquisitely elegant 
forms, and I see on the latter many of the urn- 
shaped vessels (now called gonotheca), out of which 
issué what appear to be distinct and-independent 
forms of life, as unlike the parent as can well be 
imagined, but exactly like the little naked-eyed 
Medusz that we lately looked at. This, however, 
is not properly an animal at all, but only an organ 
(the gonophore) which has the faculty of main- 
taining a separate existence, and which is destined 
to give birth to ciliated embryos, like the planula 
of the Aurelia, that attach themselves, and develop 
into new Campanulariz. Most wonderful are the 
processes and phases of Jife, which have been dis- 
covered in these zoophytic forms.+ A volume 
might be written on them, full of praise to the all- 
wise God. 

Now, however, we must turn aside to look at 
other objects. Attached to the base of the Lobster- 
horn, we find several examples of an interesting 
Cirripede.t It is of a dirty buff, or drab hue, 
semi-transparent, in outline something like’ a 
butcher’s cleaver, handle and blade, or still more 
like a silver butter-knife, but much thicker in pro- 
portion; the handle represented by the cartilagi- 
nous and flexible stalk, the blade by the com- 


| pressed valves. These vary much in regularity of 


form, some being nearly oval, little wider than the 





* Antennularia antennina, figured in Plate XXXI., 
springing from the lower left corner. It will be easily 
recognised from the description. 


t For details of figures of these developments, I beg to 
refer the reader to my “ Naturalist’s Rambles on the 
Devonshire Coast.” 


t Scalpellum vulgare, seen in Plate XXXI., in the 
Antennularia, called, from obvious resemblance, the | position described in the text. 
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stalk, others angular and mach wider. The body 
throws itself vigorously about on the stalk, when 
disturbed. The valves open, and out comes a 
widely radiating hand, of brilliantly glassy fingers, 
the joints and comb-like bristles of which glitter and 
sparkle as I hold it up in a tumbler of sea-water ex- 
ainining it with a lens, with a lamp behind. It re- 
mains some seconds expanded, as if enjoying contact 
with the water; or perhaps, if I may draw infer- 
ences from some slight twitchings, feeling and test- 
ing for the accidental presence of invisible atoms 
that might serve it for food; then suddenly the 
fingers close together, and the hand is drawn in with 
a snap, as if it had taken some prize, though the lens 
had revealed nothing there. Soon it opens again, 
and exhibits the same manceuvres. A front view of 
the hand, the bristle-like fingers radiating in all 
directions, is a very attractive object for a low 
magnifying power. There are several tiny ones in 
another group, the bodies of which are not bigger 
than hempseed ; these make their grasps apparently 
at random, with regular alternation, much as the 
commoner Barnacles do. 

Of these latter we have no lack, many of the 
rough shells and small pebbles being incrusted with 
crowded colonies of the commonest Acorn Barnacle.* 
We see the same species by tens of thousands cover- 
ing roods and roods of the seaward surfaces of our 
rough rocks between tide-marks. They rarely 
exceed one-third of an inch in diameter at base ; 
but there is a much more massive kind, rough with 
ridges and furrows, and hence called porcate, occa- 
sionally found adhering to the jutting angles of 
rocks hereabout, and much more,commonly on the 
coast of South Wales, around Tenby. 

These Acorn Barnacles have no foot-stalk, but 
adhere by the whole broad base to the rock or shell, 
on which a floor either of strong stone, or of thin 
membrane, is formed, and from whose margin the 
stony plates arise, inclosing a more or less conical 
chamber, with an orifice at the summit. _ If we look 
in at this during the life of the animal, we discern, 
a little below the rim, some angular valves, which 
meet with a straight suture, and close the interior. 
These are moveable however, and under water they 
open like folding-doors, and a hand of many fingers, 
each composed of many joints, modelled on the 
same plan as that of the Scalpellum, but less deli- 
cate, protrudes, which makes its cast for prey, and 
is withdrawn beneath the again-closed valves. 

The winds and waves not unfrequently bear into 
our harbours fragments of spars, old water-casks 
or planks from the hull of some ill-fated ship, 
foundered in the inhospitable ocean, which are 
teeming with life. Conspicuous on such ‘‘ flotsam 
and jetsam,” as our ancient maritime law-codes 
term these relics, we mark the Necked Barnacles,+ so 











* Balanus balanoides, of which a group is seen in the 
extreme left of the foreground in Plate XXXI.; B. por- 
catus, a single specimen, is a little to the right. 


+ Lepas anatifera. A group, the size of life, is seen 
depending in the upper right-hand corner of Plate XX XI, 





long believed by our ancestors, with a most implicit 
credence, to be legitimately descended from, and 
to be in turn the regular and normal parents of, a 
certain species of goose, common enough on our 
northern shores. That myth may, however, be dis- 
missed with a mere recollection. 

In this form the neck or stalk is greatly de- 
veloped, frequently reaching to eight inches and 
upwards in length, with a thickness of half an inch. 
Externally it is very tough and leathery, yet it is 
sufficiently flexible to be jerked vigorously in various 
directions, and thrown into contorted curves, by 
means of muscles that run through it. The lower 
part adheres firmly to the support, which is gene- 
rally wood, and I believe only in a floating con- 
dition. The bottoms of ships in warm climates are 
generally much infested with these parasites, whic! 
acquire a great size in the course of a voyage of only 
a few months. 

The valves resemble delicate shells, and arc 
elegantly painted with various tints of light blue 
varied with white, the edges of the-valves bein, 
often rich scarlet or orange.’ The hand is dee} 
purplish black, the fingers stout and massive; but 
not differing in their structure or in their mode of 
use from those of their sessile fellows. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all our native 
forms of these Cirripedes—for true parasitism is 
always @ subject of peculiar interest—is that little 
species* which invariably selects as its support the 
stony walls of acoral. Our beautiful Cup-coral, so 
common at extreme low-water level on both the 
north and south coasts of Devon and Cornwall, is | 
the favourite species of the Pyrgoma. So far as my 
experience goes, extending over a very extensive 
series of specimens, I think about one in six of these 
corals carries the parasite, generally situated either 
on or just without the margin of the cup.. I say, 
‘*generally,” because Mr. Guyon has lately re- 
corded what he thinks an exception to the rule, in 
two Pyrgomata situated on the rock close to the 
base of the coral. But Mr. Holdsworth, an excel- 
lent authority, considers that the exception is more 
apparent than real. The number of these little 
intruders varies from one upwards. I possess speci- 
mens, one of which carries nine, the other eleven ; 
the appearance of the ovate barnacles, each with its 
conspicuous orifice, crowded all round the edge of 
the coral, is exceedingly curious and novel, Mr. 
Holdsworth mentions, however, that he has seen 
fourteen Pyrgomata attached to a single Caryo- 
phyllia, which was dredged in Plymouth Sound. + 

The transformations of these animals, as investi- 
gated by Mr. Darwin, are of great interest. The 
Cirripede, whatever its genus, and whatever its 
peculiarities of adult existence, begins its life in a 
form exactly like that of a young Entomostracous 





* Pyrgoma Anglicum, of which three specimens are 
seen attached to a Caryophyllia Smithii, at the left side 
of Plate XXXI. 





+ “Zoologist,” pp. 7054, 7111. 
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Crustacean, with a broad carapace, a single eye, | some suitable spot fer permanent residence; a ship’s 
two pairs of antennz, three pairs of jointed, | bottom, a piece of floating timber, the back of a 
branched, and well-bristled legs, and a forked tail. whale or turtle, or the solid rock. When its selec- 
It casts off its skin twice, undergoing, especially at | tion is made, the two antennz, which project from 











the second moult, a considerable change of figure. 
At the third moult it has assumed almost the form 
of a Oypris or Cythere, being inclosed in a bivalve 
shell, in which the front of the head with the 
antenne is greatly developed, equalling in bulk all 
the rest of the body. The single eye has become 
two, which are very large, and attached to the 
outer arms of two bent processes like the letters 
U uv, which are seen within the thorax. 

In this stage the little animal searches about for 


Drawn by P. H. Gosse.]} 


(valves), the legs modified into cirri, and made to 


execute their grasping movements backwards in- | 


stead of forwards, and the whole abdomen oblite- 
rated, or reduced to an inconspicuous rudiment. 
Let us resume our grubbing in the heterogeneous 
heap of matters with which the dredge has enriched 
us. The tube-dwelling Annelida are generally pro- 
minent in such collections, and accordingly we see 
conspicuous here great and small heaps of contorted 
tubes, that look as if a batch of tobacco-pipe stems 
had become agglutinated together, and strangely 
twisted in the baking. These are the shelly tubes of 
the beautiful scarlet Serpula,* a general favourite in 
our aquaria, easily and abundantly procured, and 
readily maintained in health and beauty for a con- 
siderable period. I need scarcely describe the 
general appearance of an object so commonly kept, 
and so frequently gazed upon. Many tubes are 
usually found growing together, adhering to the 





* Serpula contortuplicata, a mass of which forms the 
subject of Plate XXXIT., mingled with S. triguetra. 





Plate XXXI. 


the shell, pour out a glutinous gum or cement, 
which hardens in water, and firmly attaches them. 
| Henceforth the animal is a fixture, glued by the 
| front of its head to its support. Another moult 
| now takes place; the bivalve shell is thrown off, 
| with the great eyes, and their u-like processes, and 
| the little Cirripede is seen in its true form. It is 
now in effect a Stomapod Crustacean, attached 
by its antenne, the head greatly lengthened (in 
| Lepas, &c.), the carapace composed of several pieces 


[Engraved by J. Swain. 
| same shell, bit of broken pottery, or small stone; 
all much intertwined, and mutually adherent, so 
that it is practically hopeless to attempt to isolate 
one, Yet by studying many specimens we are able 


than sewing-cotton ;* this rapidly increases both in 


port, to which it at first adhered by the lime de- 





to ascertain that each individual is at first a very | 
slender tube of white calcareous shell, not thicker | 


thickness and in length, soon rising from its sup- |) 





posited in a soft state, and continuing the rest of | 
its growth free, in a direction forming various || 
angles with the ground line, and most irregularly | 
twined and contorted. For the final half of its | 
length, or thereabout, the tube attains a diameter | 
of one-fourth of an inch, the walls being sufficiently | 
thick to be solid, yet leaving an ample cavity for | 


| the residence of the industrious mechanic, who thus 


| skilfully builds up his own house. 





| * Some in this infant state are seen in Plate XXXIII. 





| If we carefully break, by a moderated blow with | 
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a hammer, the shelly tube, so as not to crush the 
| tenant, we are able to expose the latter to view. 


We then see that its length is by no means com- 
mensurate with the length of its house, of which 
indeed it inhabits only the last-made portion, 
having behind a roomy space in which to retire in 
case of need. It is not more than an inch or an 
inch and a quarter long, rather wide in proportion, 
and flattened, with a well-marked distinction be- 
tween the corslet and the abdomen, The former 
carries on each side prominent foot-warts, which 


are strongly protrusile, and within which bundles 
|| of strong bristles are thrust to and fro. 
|| upper part of each foot, extending half across the 


On the 
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| brane of the tube, and in drawing the animal 


back. 

The protrusion of the fore parts, which takes 
place in a much more leisurely manner, is performed 
by quite another set of instruments, formed on a 
totally different principle. Their action is a pushing 
or shoving. The instruments for effecting this are 


| the fine but strong bristles which run through the 
, feet. Each bristle is composed of a strong rigid 


unyielding shaft, having an expanded shoulder 
drawn out into a point. On one side of this pointed 
shoulder may be remarked a double row of fine 


| teeth, admirably calculated to catch against any 
| roughnesses of the surface with which they come 


into contact, against which they then push with 


| the force of the proper muscles. Acting diagonally 


backwards, from the two sides of the animal, the 


| result of the combination of the forces is that the 
|| animal itself is pushed forwards, and so protruded 


from the mouth of the tube. The feet on the 





| 


Plate XXXII. 


back, is a row of microscopic hooks, wielded by long 
thread-like tendons, which are fixed, on mechanical 
principles, to the attached end of each hook. By 
the aid of these, the Serpula so cleverly withdraws 
with lightning-like rapidity on alarm. By the action 
of muscles of indescribable delicacy, the hooks are 
projected to some distance beyond the surface of 
the body. These organs are formed on the model 
of a hedger’s bill-hook, only that the edge is cut 
into long teeth. Carefully counting them I have 
found that each Serpula carries about 1900 such 
hooks on its corslet, and that each of these being 
cut into seven teeth, there are between 13,000 and 
14,000 teeth employed in catching the lining mem- 


[Engraved by J. Swain. 


hinder portion of the body are, according to Dr. 
Williams,* modified in structure with express refer- | 
ence to the duties of mopping, sweeping, scraping, 
and wiping the inferior closed end of the habitation. 
I think, however, he has forgotten that this end, | 
formed by the animal in its infant state, must now | 
be very much too strait to be reached by any 
portion of the body, or by any of its organs. 
Dwelling in a tubular house, the Serpula would || 
find its breathing organs scarcely available, if these || 
were placed, as in most Annelida, in pairs on the 
body-segments. They are therefore much modified, || 
and that not only in position but in form. They 
consist of most elegant comb-like filaments, richly 
coloured, arranged in two rows around the front 
extremity, one row on each side of the mouth. | 
They are graduated in length, and are so affixed 


that when the rows meet behind, they can be | 








* Brit. Annelida, in ‘‘ Rep. Brit. Assoc. 1851.” 
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thrown in, so that a vertical view of the circular 
coronet shows a great sinus init. These brilliant 
gill-tufts form the most attractive feature in these 
elegant worms, and are individually most exquisite 
examples of mechanical contrivance. Examined 
under a low microscopic power they present a most 
charming spectacle. Each filament consists of a 
pellucid cartilaginous stem, from one side of which 
springs a double row of secondary filaments like 
the teeth of a comb. Within both stem and teeth 
the red blood may be seen with beautiful distinct- 
ness, driven along the artery, and back by the vein 
(which are placed close side by side) in ceaseless 
course, constituting a very striking spectacle. 

The exterior of these organs is set with strong 
cilia, so arranged that the current is vigorously 
driven upward along one side of the filament, and 
downward along the other. Yet the combined re- 
sult of all the branchial currents is to bring a 
powerful vortex into the inclosed funnel, the bottom 
of which terminates in the mouth. The food which 
sustains nutrition is thus brought to be swallowed, 
a large quantity of water being at the same time 
constantly poured into the body ; this is discharged 
by the agency of a ciliated lining of the hinder 
parts, in the form of a strong current, which im- 
pinging against the closed end of the tube is turned 
upward, carrying with it all extraneous or fecal 
matters, and is ever pouring out of the frontal 
extremity around the neck of the creature. What 
a beautiful and effective contrivance is this for 
constantly keeping ing state of the most unsullied 
cleanness the interior of the house! It reminds 
one of the fabled Hercules cleansing the Augean 
stable by driving the river Peneus through it. 

On each side of the mouth there springs a 
lengthened horny thread, appearing to answer to 
the antepne which in other worms, as well as in 
insects and crustacea, project from the front of the 
head. Such seems their true relation considered 
structurally, but in function and office they are 
very remarkable and quite peculiar. To these 
organs is assigned the duty of closing up the tube 
when the animal has withdrawn its gaily-coloured 
plumes; and for this end, one of these antennz is 
much lengthened, and at the end is expanded into a 
broad trumpet-shaped club, the extremity of which 
is somewhat concave, and is delicately marked with 
radiating grooves. This organ is usually painted 
with the same brilliant colours as the gill-tufts, 
and by its length, size, and form, makes a very 
conspicuous feature in the charming Serpula. Its 
length is such, that when the gill-filaments are 
rolled up and withdrawn, the conical club enters 
after all, and is found accurately to fit the trumpet- 
like orifice of the tube, just as a cork fits tightly 
into the mouth of a bottle. 

Ordinarily those organs which appear in pairs are 
formed so as to be the counterparts of each other. 
But here is an exception. One only, sometimes the 
right, sometimes the left, indifferently, takes the 
remarkable form that I have been describing, the 





other being much shorter, and terminating only in 
a small knob, like the head of a pin. Why should 
there be this difference? Why this exception to an 
all but universal rule? The reason is obvious. 
Yes, obyious enough when seen and noticed ; but 
it tells an eloquent tale of the Divine fore- 
thought and care. If both of the antennze were 
furnished with the terminal cone, one would inter- 
fere with the other in the performance of their 
closing, corking-up function} they would jam in the 
doorway, and the tube would be left open. Hence 
the one is left undeveloped, yet retaining, as I 
believe, the latent power of expanding into a cone, 
if it should ever be needed by the accidental loss of 
the fellow now so furnished. I thus judge, because 
experience shows me that the conical club is oc- 
casionally thrown off, and quickly renewed, in 
captivity. 

My esteemed friend, the Rev. Sir Christopher 
Lighton, has indeed put on record an example of 
a Serpula of this species which had two equal 
antennez, that had replaced the single one acci- 
dentally lost. They were both perfectly developed, 
and joined together near the base. Each was decid- 
edly smaller than the single one that had formerly 


occupied their place.* This exceedingly interesting | 


case can of course only be regarded as a monstrosity 
of redundancy, as children are sometimes born with 
a superfluous finger. But it is valuable as showing 
that there is a power of development latent in the 
crownless antenna. I wish very much that the 
excellent observer had added a note, telling us to 
what extent the tube was closed, and how the work 
was performed without mutual interference. 

It has been sometimes brought as an objection to 
our assigning a certain service to certain organs, 
that the necessity for such service is a gratuitous 
supposition, since other creatures similarly formed 
in- most respects, and in which we might infer a 
like need, have no such supply. We admit the 
facts, but refuse the reasoning. There can be no 
manner of doubt that the conical antenna does act 
as a stopper to the Serpula, as our eyes can see; 
and surely it would be most unphilosophical to 
suppose that the function so performed is not 
serviceable to the creature. Yet its near cousins, 
the Sabellz, similarly constructed, and of similar 
habits of life, and as we should have @ priori 
supposed, quite as liable to injury in the same 
direction, are entirely destitute of this contrivance 
for protection, and of anything compensating for it, 
so far as is known. Why the need of one should 
be met by such a beautiful contrivance, while the 
same need in the other is wholly unmet, though 
both are formed by the same Infinite God, is one of 
those unanswerable questions which, while they 
leave unimpeached his wisdom, make us deeply 
conscious of our own ignorance. 

We find numerous examples of this genus Sabella 
in our confused heap of tangled life and death. By 





*  Zoologist,”’ p. 5976. 
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| their vigour and their abundance we have proof 
| enough that their wants are supplied, though they 
| do not enjoy this special contrivance: they manage 
to-live and thrive and enjoy themselves, with open 
doors, taking all risks of insidious robbers,—such, 
for instance, as that vile burglar, the Longworm,* 
that we found under a stone the other day ; which 
is ever on the watch to insert its snaky head within 
the unprotected tube, and to tear away with 
merciless clutch the beauteous gill-tufts. 

One species of this genus} can by the cursory 
observer be distinguished from the Serpule, only 
by this absence of the antennal stopper. For it 
| dwells in a shelly tube, essentially resembling those 
which we have just been examining. It has pecu- 
liarities of detail however. It never is found asso- 
ciated with numbers’ of its fellows in agglutinated 
groups, but always, so far as my experience goes, 
| singly. It is more common on shells than on 
| stones, generally attached to the old valve of some 
| cockle or scallop. It is straight or nearly so, never 
| at least contorted. Attached only for a very short 

portion of its smaller end, perhaps for an inch or 

so, for which it creeps along the surface, it then 
rises into a more or less erect position, extending 
sometimes to a height of seven or eight inches 

| perfectly free. The tube is of about the same 
diameter as that of the Serpula, but is slighter in 
structure, or perhaps it appears so, because it is 
destitute of those expansions which here and there 

| in that species indicate the trumpet-lips of suc- 
cessive stages of development. The extremity of 
the tube here is simple, not expanding. Slight 

|} annular rings, however, do here and there vary the 
shelly surface of the tube. 

The gill-tufts are ample ; they are two, consider- 
| ably infolded, consisting of about forty-five fila- 
ments each, which are much longer and slenderer 
than those of Serpula, the last filaments of the 
volutions diminishing rapidly. The secondary fila- 
ments, or pinne, are very fine and very numerous, 
so set on the main stem that the two rows form the 
sides of a narrow groove, facing inwards, The 
whole is yellowish-white with eight or ten bright 
scarlet dots set with intervals all along the back or 
outer side of the stem. When fully protruded, the 
base of the gills, and even a good deal of the neck, 
lolls out of the tube. If the animal be removed, 
the body is seen to be white, elegantly banded with 
scarlet, and furnished with a broad translucent 
collar, edged with scarlet: this collar ordinarily 
lines the mouth of the tube. 

From the length and isolation of its shelly tube 
this is a remarkable species: the great tenuity of 
its filaments however requirés a lens to bring out 
their beauties ; but with this aid, the arrangement 
| of the rich scarlet bands and spots on the pale 
yellow ground cannot fail to evoke admiration. 








* See supra, p. 409. 
+ Sabella tubularia, represented as occupying the fore- 
ground and the left-hand side of Plate XXXUT, 
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In general, the Sabelle inhabit tubes which are 
not caleareous or shelly; they are composed of a 
soft flexible substance somewhat resembling wet 
parchment, made of a secretion from the animal’s 
body in which the impalpable muddy sediment 
which the waves agitate, consisting of decomposed 
organic matter for the most part, is interwoven. 
The tissue so made is sufficiently tough and 
enduring, retaining its form long after the animal 
has died out of it, 

In our dredge-hauls we find a pretty little kind* 
common enough, whieh lives in association, the 
tubes apparently from half-an-inch to an inch in 
length, forming dense masses on stones and shells, 
and projecting in éyery direction. A dozen or 
more may be in one group, and when all are alive, 
one or another protruding or retiring every moment, 
it makes a pretty object. 

The gill-filaments are nine to eleven in each row, 
of a yellowish white, occasionally patched with 
dead-white, or red-brown: delicately and densely 
pinnate. The filaments, in the act of protruding, 
are closed together like a straight bundle of rods 
which suddenly fall open at the ends. In this 
moment of unfolding, their tips are seen to be a 
little hooked inwards. The tube is about as large 
as a crow-quill; under a lens it appears speckled, 
as if the inorganic matter imbedded in it were 
grains of the finest sand. On e¢arefully removing 
all the surrounding tubes and other objects so as to 
isolate one, we see that it is truly about three 
inches in length, but that two-thirds of the whole 
are prostrate and adherent ; this portion is horny 
and pellucid, no mud entering into its texture. 
The animal when extracted is an inch in length, of 
which the gill-tufts form one-third. 

Mingled with these there are one or two speci- 
mens of a much more imposing species, the Hook- 
plumed Sabella.+ It grows to a large size, the 
crown of gill-filaments sometimes. attaining a height 
of an inch, and the same diameter. The two rows 
are incurved in regular spirals of half a turn, each 
consisting of about eighteen filaments, which are 
rather stout, the whole crown sometimes taking the 
form of a funnel, sometimes that of a cup, often 
arching inward at the tip. Their pinne are long 
and close, the two rows forming a groove, but 
nearly parallel. Each primary stem is set along 
the back with twelve pairs of feather-like processes, 
hooked downwards ;—a very remarkable character, 
and one by which this species may be in a moment 
distinguished. Their colour is pale red-brown, 





* T have figured a group in the centre of Plate XX XIII. 
I cannot satisfactorily identify it with any species de- 
scribed in Grube’s “ Fam. der Anneliden.”’ It has 
some affinities with the Sadella penicillus of Miiller; and 
still more with S. gracilis of Grube. This latter is de- 
fined, however, as wanting the two naked threads by the 
mouth, which in my little species are sufficiently con- 
spicuous. I must leave it undetermined. 

+ Sabella bombyx, represented in Plate XXXTIII., to- 
— the right hand, springing out of a group of Serpula 
tubes. 
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mottled irregularly with deep brownish purple and | pale purplish hue, of about the thickness of the 
with white; there is a pair of brown specks at | shelly tube of S. twbularia. 

the origin of each pair of hooks. The base of the | The process of building their mud tubes is a very 
crown is always concealed in the mouth of the tube, | interesting one. It is performed, according to my 
but it springs from a narrow frilled membrane of | own observations, mainly by means of the gill-fila- 
pure white. The body is destitute of a thoracic _ ments and their pinnal grooves. The filaments are 
shield, or conspicuous collar. The tube is largely | bent over till the inner or grooved face comes in 
composed of soft homogeneous mud, usually of a | contact with the soft mud on which the animal is 


Drawn by P. H. Gosse.) Plate XXXIIL. [Engraved by J. Swain. 


lying, when the sensitive pinne close on a minute | the edge of the tube, and then shape and mould it, 
portion of the mud, taking it up in a pellet, which | smoothing both surfaces. Doubtless, either from 
is then fashioned by the form of the groove; the , these organs, or from some other part of the cir- 
filament is now erected, and the pellet, passing | cumjacent region, the glutinous secretion is at the 
down the groove to the bottom by means of the | same time poured out, which consolidates the mud, 
cilia, is delivered to the care of two delicate move- , and forms the true basis of the tube, 

able organs, like leaves or flaps, which place it on | 
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1.—THE GALLANT CAPTAIN HOME AGAIN. 
CAPTAIN DAVENAL and his wife had been expected 
| in England in December—as you have heard; but 
the time went on, and February was at its close 
| before they arrived. They had been compelled to 
| land at the Cape in consequence of the illness of 
| Mrs. Davenal, and had to remain there some time. 
She had come into a very large fortune on the death 
| of her father; a considerable portion of it was 
' settled upon her, and the rest, a munificent sum, 
lapsed to her husband. So Captain Edward Davenal 
| was once more at his ease in this world of changes. 
Gay, handsome, free, sunny, it might have been 
thought that not an hour’s care had ever oppressed 
him. No allusion to a certain dark episode of the 
| past escaped his lips when he and his sister met : 
| there were no signs that he so much as remem- 
| bered such a trouble had ever been. They were 
the present guests of Lady Reid, and would remain 
so for a short time. It was Captain Davenal’s 
intention to take a furnished house for aterm. His 
| leave of absence was for two years; but they did 
not care to settle in London for the whole of 
that period. Sara was charmed with his wife: a 
| gentle, yielding, pretty thing, looking so young as 
to be a girl still, and dividing her love between her 
| husband and her infant son, a fine young fellow 
| born at the Cape. A dread fear assailed Sara 
| Davenal’s heart as she looked upon her ; for that 
curious matter, touching the young woman who 
, claimed to be connected with Captain Davenal, had 
never been cleared up. Not since the previous De- 
 cember had Sara observed that person approach the 
house : but she had twice seen her in conversation 
with Neal at the end of the street, the last time 
| being the very day of the arrival of Captain Davenal. 
| ft was altogether strange in Sara’s opinion : if the 
young woman fancied she really had a legal claim 
; of the nature she mentioned on Captain Davenal, 
why had she not asserted it openly? If she had no 
snch claim, if she were an impostor, for what pur- 
pose had she put the claim forth ? There had been 
no demand for silence money ; no attempt at extor- 
tion. However it might be, Sara’s duty was plain, 
now Captain Davenal had arrived, to acquaint him 
| with the circumstances. 
| **T have some papers to give you,” Sara whis- 
| pered to her brother at Lady Reid’s, the night of 
' his arrival there. 
| ‘Papers? Oh! yes, I suppose so. I shall be with 
you to-morrow.” 
So he had not quite forgotten the affair. 





On the 
conclusion of the matter with Mr. Alfred King, 
Sara had sealed up certain papers and receipts, 

| according to the written directions of Dr. Davenal ; 
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OSWALD CRAY. 


By MRS. HENRY WOOD, Author of “ East Lynne.” 
PART XII. 


and these she now wished to put into her brother’s 
hand. 

Mrs. Cray was with them still. She had taken 

to her bed-room entirely now, and was gradually 
sinking. Mark was with her. His difficulty with 
the Great Wheal Bang’s shareholders, and particu- 
larly with that one cautious shareholder who had 
saluted Mark so unpolitely on his landing from 
Havre, was virtually over: Mark enjoyed liberty of 
person again, and things were in process of adjust- 
ment. Miss Davenal so far overcame her repug- 
nance to Mark as to allow him to be in her house, 
but it was only in consideration of Caroline’s dying 
state. They could do nothing for her. They 
painted her clothes with iodine as she lay on the 
sofa day after day before the chamber fire; it was | 
the only thing that brought any alleviation to her | 
pain. 
It happened that Captain Davenal’s first visit to 
the house was paid at an opportune moment, in-so- | 
far as that his interview with his sister was free 
from fear of interruption. Miss Davenal had gone 
to Lady Reid’s, to see and welcome the travellers, 
Neal was in attendance upon her ; and Caroline was — 
asleep. Mark Cray was in the City; he had to go 
there frequently, in connection with the winding | 
up of the company and the concerns of the Great 
Wheal Bang. 

Captain Davenal came in, all joyous careless- 
ness, telling Dorcas, who admitted him, that she | 
looked younger and handsomer than ever: and 
poor Dorcas—who was not young at all, and had 
never been handsome in her life—felt set up for 
a month to come. Sara was in the drawing-room. | 
It was the first time of their being alone, and 
Captain Davenal held her before him and scanned 
her face. 

‘* What has made you get so thin?” 

‘* Am I thin?” she returned. 

‘*Dreadfully so. I have been telling Dorcas 
that she’s handsomer than ever, but I can’t say the 
same of you. What is the cause, Sara?” 

**T think people do get thin in London,” she 
replied with some evasien. ‘‘ But let me be rid of 
my charge, Edward.” 

She went to her bed-room and brought down Dr. 
Davenal’s desk. To Edward’s surprise, he saw that 
it was bound round with a broad tape and sealed, 
When Sara had placed the papers received from 
Mr. Alfred King, in the desk she immediately 
sealed up the desk in this manner; a precaution 
against its being opened. 

‘*What’s that for?” exclaimed Captain Davenal, | 
in his quick way, as he recognised the desk. ‘‘ Did 
my father leave it so?” 
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Sara replied by telling him her suspicions of the 


| desk’s having been opened; and that she had 
| deemed it well to secure it against any farther 
| inroads when once these papers were inclosed in it. 


‘*But who would touch the desk?” he asked. 
‘‘For what purpose 2? Was young Dick at home at, 


| the time?” 


*‘ Dick was not at home. But Dick would not 


| touch a desk. I would not answer for Dick where 
| @ jam cupboard is concerned; but m anything 
| of consequence Dick’s as honourable as the day. I 


suspected Neal, Edward.” 

‘*Neal!” 

‘“‘T did. Ifeel half ashamed to sayso. Do you 
remember telling me that papa had a ‘suspicion, or 
doubt, whether Neal had not been prying into some 
of ‘his letters?” 

‘*T remember it. I thought ‘my father was 
wrong. Neal! Why, Sara, I’d as soon suspect my- 
self.” 

** Well, I can only tell you the truth—that when 
I found cause to fear this desk had been surrep- 
titiously opened, my suspicions feli cn Neal. You 
see, we have no one about us but him and Dorcas ; 
and Dorcas I am certain is trustworthy. But I 
‘admit ’that it was in consequence of what you told 
me that I cast any doubt on Neal; and, however it 
‘may ‘have been, I deemed it well to secure the desk 

afterwards.” 

She had been opening the desk as she spoke, and 
she took from it a sealed packet and handed it 
‘to Captain Davenal. He opened it at once, and 
glanced over the two or three papers it contained, 


| one by’ one, slightly drawiug in his lips. 


** What a shame!” he burst forth. 
She did not like to ask questions. She only 


| ‘Aeoked at. him. 


** That they should have bled my father in this 
Scoundrels! I was away, therefore the 
game was in theirown hands. Did you read these 
papers, Sara?” 

‘*T owas obliged ‘to read them ; to see that they 
tallied with copies that papa left. He left written 
instructions that I should do so.” 

‘*To whom-was this money paid ?” 

“To Mr. Alfred King. Don’t you see the 
"receipts? ” 

‘Td walk ten miles before breakfast any morning 
to see the fellow hung. That’s what he’ll come to.” 

‘He told me that he and you had once been 
friends,” she said in a half whisper. 

**And so we were. I believed in the fellow ; I 
had no suspicion that he was a villain, and I let 
‘him ‘draw me into things from which I could not 
-extricate myself. Iwas a fool: and I had to pay 

“for it.” 
In Sara’s inmost heart there arose unbidden a 
®pebellious thought: that others had had to pay for 
it; not Captain Davenal. 
' “Did it affect my father’s health, this business?” 
She inquired, in a low tone. 
“I fear it did,’ she replied, feeling that she 





could not avoid the confession. ‘‘I am sure it 
affected him mentally. There was a great change 
in him from that night.” 

Captain Davenal folded the papers slowly and 
pushed them into his waistcoat pocket, in his usual 
careless fashion. ‘* What a fool I was!” he mut- 
tered ; ‘‘and what a rogue was that other!” 

‘* Are they safe there, Edward?” 

‘*Safeenough until I get home. They will be 
burnt, then, except this final receipt, Oh, if my 
father had butlived! I could at least have repaid 
him his pecuniary loss. It took all he left behind 
him, I suppose, to satisfy it?” 

‘Yes: all.” 

‘*He told me he feared it would, or nearly all, 
in the letter he wrote'me when he was dying. Did’ 
things realise well?” 

‘*No, very badly. There was not enough to 
satisfy the claim by two hundred pounds, and Aunt 
Bettina advanced it.” 

‘*Does she know of this?” he exclaimed, in a 
startled tone. 

“*No, [ kept it from her. It was difficult -to do, 
but I contrived it.” 

**You were a brave girl, my sister! I don’t 
know who would have acted as you have! All this 
trouble upon you, and never to worry me with it in 
your letters!—never to-ask me for money to help 
you in your need!” : 

‘**T thought you had none to give,” shesimply said. || 

“True enough: I had none. But most sisters 
would have asked for it. I shall repay Aunt 
Bettina at once; I shall repay, more gradually, to | 
you the half of what my father possessed before 
this trouble was brought upon him byme, What 
do you say ?—my wife’s money? Tush, child! do 
you know the amount of the fortune we have come 
into? Compared to that, this will be but a mere 
trifle. If I did not repay it to you, my wife would,” 

Sara looked up. 

‘* My wife knows all. I told her every word.” 

“Oh Edward! Before your marriage?” 

** Not before. I suppose I ought to-have done so, 
but it would have taken a greater amount of moral 
courage than I po d. I couldn’t risk the losing 
her. I told her partially a short time after our 
marriage: the full particulars I did -mot give ‘her 
until last night.” 

Last night! Sara was surprised. 

‘*She fell in love with you yesterday, Sara, and 
I thought it well to let her know what you really 
were—how true you had been to me.” 

Sara was silent. It was in her nature to be true; 
and, as shé believed, it was in her nature to be able 
to suffer. : 

‘* There were times when I felt tempted to wish 
I had stayed at-home and battled with it,” resumed 
Captain Davenal, aftera pause. ‘“‘ But in that case 
the scandal would probably have gone forth to the 
world. As. it was, no living being knew of it, 
save you and my father.” 

‘‘Azid Mr, Alfred King,” she said. Another 
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' terrupted Captain Davenal, 








|| remain so. 
|| could not be got over. 
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name also occurred to her, but she did not mention 
it—that of Oswald Cray. 

‘“‘ Alfrel King? Sara, my dear, I don’t care to 
enter into particulars with you, but he was with me 
in the mess ; morally more guilty, though legally 
less.so, than I was. He has never told it, I can 
answer for, for his own sake.” 

** He.always spoke tome of being only a.sort of 
agent in the affair,” sae said. ‘‘He intimated that 
the,money was due to other parties.” 

‘¢Was.due from him, then. But it is over and 
done with: let it drop. And now, Sara, you must 
allow me to.ask you.a personal question: are you 
still engaged to Oswald Cray ?” 

The demand was so unexpected, the subject so 
painful, that Sara felt the life-blood leave her heart 
for her face. ‘*I am not engaged to Oswald Cray,” 
shesaid in a. lowtone. ‘‘I—I cannot say that I 
ever was engaged to him.” 

A pause. ‘‘ But—surely there was some attach- 
ment?” 

“A little: in the old days. It is very long ago, 
now. How did you know of it?” 

“‘Oswald Cray himself told me. It was the 
evening we went up to town together after 
Caroline’s wedding. He knew I was going out 
immediately with the regiment, and he gave mea 
hint of how it was between you. Only a hint; 
nothing more. I suppose—I.suppose,” more slowly 
added Captain Davenal, ‘‘that this miserable 
business of mine broke it off. I conclude when 
Oswald found, at my father’s death, that you had 
no money, he declined the compact. It’s the way 
of the world.” 
“Not so. No. 





I do not think money, or the 


| want of it, would have any influence with Oswald 


Cray. In this case it certainly had not. We had 
parted before papa died.” 

** What, then, was the cause, Sara?” 

Should she tell him ?—that it was his, Edward's, 
conduct broke it off? Better not, perhaps; it could 


| do no earthly good, and would be only adding pain 
|| to pain. 


“It is a thing of the past now, Edward ; let it 
The cause that parted us was one that 
We are friends still, though 
we do not often meet. More than that we can 
never be.” 

Captain Davenal was sorry to hear it. Thought- 


| less and imprudent as he was by nature himself, he 


could not but be aware of the value of Oswald Oray. 


| Such a man would make the happiness—and guard 
it—of any woman. 





“1 think I had better mention one fact to you, 





Edward,” she resumed, after some moments given 
| to the matter in her own mind. 


** You have been 
assuming that no one was cognisant of that business 
of yours except papa, myself, and Mr. Alfred King; 
but——” 


| “No other living soul was cognisant of it,” in- 





| titude stopped it.” 


‘*My father’s promp.- |' 


** Oswald Cray knew of it.” 

“Impossible!” she said, recovering from a pause 
of surprise. 

“‘He did indeed, I am not sure that he knew 
the exact particulars, but he knew a very great 
deal, I believe—I fancy—that he had gathered 
even a ‘worse impression of it than the case actually 
warranted.” 

Captain Davenal was incredulous. 
did he learn it ?” 

“IT cannot say. I have always feared that it 
must have been known to others.” 

“I tell you, Sara, that beyond you and my 
father, and King, nobody in the world knew of it. 
You are under some mistake. Oswald Cray could 
not have known of it.” 

‘* Nay then, Edward, as it has come.so far, I will 
tell you the truth. Oswald Cray did know of it, 
and it was that, and nothing else, that caused us to 
part. He—he—thought, after that, that I was no 
fit wife for him,” she added in a low tone of pain. 
** And in truth I was not.” 

A pause of distress. ‘‘ Unfit as my sister?” 

“Yes. I suppose he feared that the crime 
might at any time be disclosed to the world.” 

‘*But how could he have known it?” reiterated 
Captain Davenal, the one surprise overwhelming 
every other emotion in his mind. ‘‘ King J know 
would not tell ; for his own sake he dared not: and 
we may be very sure my father did not. He sacri- 
ficed himself to retain it a secret.” 

“That Oswald Cray knew of it, I can assure 
you,” she repeated. ‘‘He must have known of it 
as soou—or almost as soon—as we did. From that 
night that you came down to Hallingham in secret 
his behaviour changed ; anda little later, when a 
sort of explanation took place between us,. he spoke 
to me of what had come to his knowledge. I know 
no more.” 

‘* Well, it is beyond my comprehension,” said 
Captain Davenal; ‘‘itpasses belief. Good Heavens, 
if Oswald Cray knew it, where’s my security that 
others do not? I must look into this.” 

He was about to go off in impulsive haste, 
probably to seek Oswald Cray, but Sara detained 
him. The uncertain doubt, the dread lying most 
heavy on her heart, was not spoken yet. 

**Don’t go, Edward. You will regard me as a 
bird of ill-omen, I fear, but I have something to 
say to you, on a subject as unpleasant as this, 
though of a totally different nature.” 

‘*No crime, I hope,” he remarked in.a joking 
‘tone, as he .reseated himself. It was utterly 
impossible for Edward Davenal to remain long in‘a 
serious mood, 

‘It would be.a crime—if it were true.” 

‘Well, say on, Sara; I am all attention. I 
have been guilty of a thousand acts of folly in 
my life; never but of one crime. And that I was 
drawn. into.”, ’ 

Captain Davenal did right to bid her ‘‘say on,” 


**From whom 
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thing; or uncertain in what words to clothe it. 
In truth it was a decidedly unpleasant topic, and 
her colour went and came. 

*“*T would not mention it, Edward, if I were not 
obliged ; if L did not fear consequences for you now 
you have come home,” she began. ‘It has been 
weighing me down a long long while, and I have 
had to bear it, saying nothing——” 

“‘ Has some private debt turned up against me?” 
he cried hastily. ‘‘I thought I had not one stand- 
ing in the European world. I'll settle it to-morrow, 
Sara, whatever it may be.” 

‘It is not debt at all. It is——” 

Sara stopped, partly with emotion, partly from 
her excessive reluctance to approach the topic. 
Should it prove to be altogether some mistake, a 
feeling of shame would rest upon her for having 
whispered it. 

“*Tt’s what? Why don’t you go on?” 

‘*T must go on if I am to tell you,” she resumed, 
rallying her courage. ‘‘Did you ever—before you 
went out—marry anybody ?” 

“‘Did I—what?” he returned, looking up with 
an exceedingly amused expression on his face. 

‘*Oh, Edward, you heard.” 

**Tf I heard, I didn’t understand. Whit “0 you 
mean? Why do youask me so foolish a ¢:cstion?” 

** You have not answered it,” she continued in a 
low voice. 

Captain Davenal noted for the first time the 
changing hue of her face, the troubled eye, the 
shrinking, timid manner. His mood changed to 
seriousness. - 

**Sara what do you mean? Did I marry any- 
body before I went out, you ask? I neither 
married anybody nor promised marriage. I— 
Halloa! you don’t mean I am about to have a 
case of breach of promise brought against me?” 

The notion was so amusing to Captain Davenal 
that he burst into a laugh. Sara shook her head, 
and when his laugh had subsided she bent her 
cheek upon her hand and related to him calmly and 
quietly what had occurred. The Captain was 
excessively amused: he could not be brought to 
regard the tale in any other light than as a joke. 

‘““What do you say the lady’s name was? 
Catherine what?” 

“Catherine Wentworth.” 

“Catherine Wentworth?” he deliberated. ‘I 
never heard the name before in my life; never 
knew any one bearing it. Why, Sara, you do not 
mean to say this has seriously troubled you ?” 

**Tt has very seriously troubled me. At times, 
what with one dread and another, I seemed to have 
more upon me than I could bear. I had no one to 
whom I could tell my trouble and my doubt: I 
dared not write it to you, lest your wife should get 
hola of the letter.” 

** And if she had? What then?” 

“If she had?” repeated Sara. ‘‘Do you forget 
the charge ?” 

**It’s too laughable for me to forget it. Rose 


would have laughed at it with me. Sara, my 
dear, rely upon it this has arisen from some queer 
mistake.” 

His open countenance, the utter absence of all 
symptom of fear, the cool manner in which he 
treated it, caused Sara Davenal to breathe a sigh 
of relief. Half her doubts had vanished. 

‘*The strange thing is, why she should make the 
charge: why she should say she was your wife. 
It was not done to extort money, for she has never 
asked for a farthing. She said papa knew of the 
matriage.” 

“Did she!” was the retort, delivered lightly. 
‘* Did she tell all this to you?” 

‘*Not to me. I have never spoken to her; I told | 
you so. What I have learnt, I learnt through 
Neal.” 

Captain Davenal paused in reflection. ‘*Who | 
knows but that gentleman may be at the bottom of | 
it?” he said at length ‘‘If he opens desks—I 
don’t say he does, I say if he does—he might get up 
this tale.” 

‘*And his motive?” returned Sara, not agreeing 
with the proposition. 

‘* Nay, I don’t know.” 

“*But Neal did not come forward with the tale. 
It was in consequence of what I accidentally heard 
her say that I questioned Neal: and I must do him 
the justice to declare that it was with very great 
reluctance he would answer me. I heard Neal tell 
her, apparently in answer to a question, that there 
was no doubt Captain Davenal was married ; that 
he had married a Miss Reid, an heiress. She replied 
that she would have satisfaction, no matter what 
punishment it brought him (you) to.” 

‘** And Neal afterwards assured you that she was 
Captain Davenal’s wife?” 

‘Neal assured me that she said she was. Neal 
himself said he did not believe her to be so: he 
thought there must be some mistake. She declared 
she had been married to you nearly a twelvemonth 





no n-ne | 





before you quitted Europe, and that Dr. Davenal 
knew of it.” 

“The story-telling little hussy !” 

‘* Edward, I confess to you that I never so much 
as thought of its not being true in that first moment! 
I think fear must have taken possession of me and 
overpowered my judgment.” 

**You should have written to me, Sara.” 

**T have told you why I did not: lest the letter 
should fall into the hands of your wife. And I 
believe that a dread of its truth made me shrink 
from approaching it. That very same day I saw 
the young person come out of the War Office. I 
did not know, and don’t know, whether it is the 
proper place to lodge complaints against officers, 
but I supposed she had been there to lodge one 
against you.” 

** And you have seen her here since, at the 
house ?” 

‘* Occasionally. She has never been troublesome. 





She has come apparently to say a word or two to 
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Neal. I have never questioned him upon the visit: 
I have dreaded the subject too much. Only yester- 
day I saw Neal speaking with her at the corner of 
the street.” 

‘* Well Sara, I shall sift this.” 

She lifted her head. ‘‘ Yes ?” 

“Tshall. It would not have been pleasant had 
the rumour reached the ears of my wife.” 

He walked to the window and stood there a 
moment or two, a flush upon his face, a frown upon 


| his brow. When he turned round again he was 
| laughing. 


** Did Aunt Bett hear of this?” 
**Oh, no.” 
‘* She'd have taken it for granted it was true. 


| Had anybody told her in the old days that I had 
| married sixteen wives, or set the town on fire with 
| @ purposely-lighted torch, Aunt Bett would have 


believed it of me. But, Sara, I am surprised at 


| you. ” 


She glanced at him with a faint smile ; not liking 


|| to say that the dreadful business, the secret of 
|| that past night, which had no doubt helped to send 
|| Dr. Davenal to his grave, had at the time somewhat 


shaken her faith in her gallant brother. But for 
that terrible blow, she had never given a moment’s 


| credit to this. 


2.—LIGHT. 
CapTaIn DAvVENAL had made light of the matter 
to his sister. Knowing how unfounded was the 


_ charge, the whole thing struck him as being so 
absurd, so improbable, that his mind could but re- 


Nevertheless, upon reflection he 
saw that it might prove a subject of serious annoy- 


|| amee: such charges, especially if maliciously made 
| and well-planned, sometimes cost a world of trouble 
|| in their refutation. 


He had said it was his intention to sift it. 


| Sara suggested that he should do what she had 
| shrunk from doing—question Neal. Captain Da- 
| venal hesitated. If there were any foundation for 
| his suspicion that Mr. Neal might have had some- 
| thing to do with making the charge, it would not 


perhaps be policy to speak to that gentleman in the 
present stage of the affair. Better try by some other 
means to find out who the young woman was, and 
all about her. It is true that without the help of 
Neal, Captain Davenal did not see his way clear to 
do this: to seek for an unknown young woman in 
London, one to whom he had no clue, was some- 
thing equivalent to that traditional search, the 
hunting for a needle in a stack of hay. 

‘*T wonder if Dorcas could tell us anything about 
her?” he exclaimed, ringing the bell upon impulse, 
as he did most things. And when Dorcas appeared 


| in answer to it, he plunged into a sea of questions 


that had only the effect of bewildering her. 

**'You must know her, Dorcas,” interposed Sara. 
“A young woman, rather nice-looking, who has 
come here occasionally to see Neal. She generally 
wears large shawls that trail on the ground. Cap- 





oe Davenal has a reason for wishing to know who 
she is.” 

‘* You must mean Mrs. Wentworth, Miss Sara.” 

‘Mrs. Wentworth! Is that her name?” repeated 
Sara, feeling a sort of relief that the servant had 
not said Mrs. Davenal. 

‘*That’s her name, miss. She is an officer's wife, 
and is in some trouble about him. I believe Neal is 
her uncle.” 

Sara looked up. ‘‘Neal told my aunt that the 
young person was not his niece.” 

‘** Well, I don’t know,” said Dorcas; ‘I think 
she is his niece: at any rate, I have heard her call 
him uncle. I heard her call him uncle no longer ago 
than last night, Miss Sara.” 

** Where was that?” interposed Captain Davenal. 

‘*It was here, sir. She called tosee Neal. I was 
passing down-stairs at the time from Mrs. Cray’s 
room, and it seemed to me that there was some 
dispute going on between them. She asked Neal to 
tell her where Captain Davenal was staying, and 
Neal refused. He said she should not go troubling 
Captain Davenal.”’ 

A pause from all. Sara’s face grew troubled 
again, 

‘*What did she want with me?” asked the cap- 
tain, 

**T don’t know, sir,” replied Dorcas. 
heard that much in passing. 
Cray’s tea-tray down.” 

**Do you know where she lives, this Mrs. Went- 
worth ?” 

** Not at all, sir. I have never known that.” 

‘* Edward, she is evidently looking out for you!” 
exclaimed Sara, as Dorcas retired. 

‘*T hope and trust she is, and that she’ll speedily 
find me,” was the retort of Captain Davenal. ‘‘ No- 
thing should I like better than to find her. [havea 
great mind to ask Neal openly what it all is, and 
insist upon an answer,” 

There was no opportunity for further conversation 
then. Mark Cray came in. Captain Davenal did 
not think him improved in any way. There was 
less of openness in his manner than formerly, and 
he rather appeared to evade Captain Davenal, quit- 
ting his presence as soon as he conveniently could. 
The next to enter was Miss Bettina. It was the 
first time she had met her nephew, and she was dis- 
posed to be cordial. Miss Bettina had gone forth 
that morning to visit his young wife, entertaining a 
secret prejudice against her, and she returned home 
liking her. The little baby had been named Richard, 
too, and that gratified her. 

A little while later, and Captain Davenal and his 
sister stood in the presence of this very young 
woman, Catherine Wentworth. Ina room in Lady 
Reid’s house, when they reached it—for Sara walked 
home with him—she was waiting. She had gone 
there inquiring for Captain Davenal, and upon being 
told Captain Davenal was out, she asked to be al- 
lowed to wait for him. 

The sequel of this episode is so very matter-of- 
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fact, so devoid of romance, that’ some of you, my 
readers, may think it might have been as well never 
to have introduced it. But, in that case, what 
would have become of the closing history of Neal ? 
It was quite necessary to make the narration, if 
that gentleman was to have a faithful biographer. 

Sara Davenal sat, the white strings of her bonnet 
untied, wiping the drops of moisture from her re- 
lieved brow. So intense was the relief, that when 
the first few moments of thankfulness were past, she 
looked back with a feeling of anger that her:mind’s 
peace for long long months should have been dis- 
turbed so unnecessarily. 

They were talking fast, this young woman and 
Captain Davenal. She had gone to Miss Davenal’s 
house over and over again to inquire after him; she 
had handed Neal more than one letter to forward to 
him in India ; she had been at the house the previ- 
ous night, demanding to know where the captain 
was staying, and saying that she would see him ; 
and she had this morning found out his address at 
Lady Reid’s, and had waited until he came in. 

But all for a very innocent and legitimate purpose. 
Mrs. Wentworth—and she was’ Mrs: Wentworth— 
had never seen Captain Davenal in her life before ; 
had never pretended that she had; she was only 
seeking him now to get from him some information 
of her real husband, Sergeant Wentworth, of Cap- 
tain Davenal’s regiment. 

One train of thought leads to another. Captain 
Davenal remembered now to have heard that the 
sergeant, a very respectable soldier, had voluntarily 
separated himself from his wife, and left her behind 
him in England when their regiment sailed for 
India, in consequence of some misconduct om her 
part. He stood there face to face with the young 
woman, trying to reconcile this plain statement of 
facts with the account of past assertions related to 
him by Sara. 

** You are Sergeant Wentworth’s wife, you say,” 
observed Captain Davenal, regarding her narrowly, 
watching every word that fell from her lips. If 
there had been any conspiracy between her and Neal 
to undermine his sister’s peace, he felt that he 
should like to punish both of them. Sara had had 
enough of real troubles to bear, and needed not to 
have false ones brought upon her. 

** Yes, 1 am,” she replied. She had a wonderfully 
pretty face, now that it could be seen without her 
veil, and her manners were pleasing—nay, lady-like. 
But still there was the look of general untidiness 
about her that Sara had noticed before, though she 
did not wear a shawl to-day, but a black cloth 
mantle, fashionably made. 

** May I ask if you ever allowed it to be under- 
stood that you were anybody else’s wife ?” rejoined 
Captain Davenal, putting the question in the most 
convenient form he could, and in a half-jesting 
tone. 


** Anybody else’s wife?” she repeated, as if not 
understanding. 
“* Ay; mine, for instance.’ 





“ Why, of course I never did. Idon’t‘know what 
you mean, sir.” 

‘*Does Neal know you are Sergeant Wentworth’s 
wife?” 

**Oh, dear, yes. I have done nothing a long while 
but beseech of him to write to you, sir, and ask if 
you would speak in my behalf’ to Wentworth, and 
make him allow me more, or else let me go out'to 
him in India. 

Sara interposed. It might not be wise in her, but 
she could not help herself. ‘*I once accidentally 
heard a conversation of yours with Neal. You were 


speaking of this gentleman, Captain Davenal ; it was | 


the very day that we had heard news of his marriage 
with Miss Reid. I remember you said something 
to the effect that you would have satisfaction, cost 
what punishment it would tohim. Did you allude 
to your husband ?” 

‘*Yes, I did,” the girl replied. “* And I hope he 
will be punished yet. I remember the time, too; 
I had bad a letter that morning from one of the 
women who went with the regiment; a soldier’s wife; 
she wrote of my husband in a way that vexed me; 
and she said, among other things, that their 
Captain—Captain Davenal—had just got married. 
This led me to think that perhaps Captain Davenal 
could do something for me with my husband, 
and I came off at once to Neal and asked him. 
Neal said he should not trouble Captain Davenal 
with anything of the sort’; and the answer made 
me angry, and I reminded Mr. Neal that I could say 
one or two things about him that might not be 
pleasant, if I chose to beill-natured ; and at last he 





| 


promised to send a letter for me to Captain Davenal, 
enclosed im one from himself, if I liked to write and | 


state the case. I remember quite well saying that 
I could have satisfaction somehow, no matter what 
the punishment to my husband. Did my letters 
ever reach you, sir? I wrote two or three.” 

* Never.” 

**Like enough Neal never sent them,” she ex- 
claimed with an angry toss. ‘‘He said he did; and 
I have been always asking him whether he received 
any answer for me.” 

** Js Neal your uncle, Mrs. Wentworth ?” 

**T call him so sometimes, sir, when I want to be 
pleasant with him, but in point of fact he is no real 
relation: My step-mother is his sister; and that 
makes hima sort of uncle-in-law.” 

**And you have not—excuse my pressing the 
question, Mrs. Wentworth, but I have a reason for 
it—given Neal reason to suppose that you were ever 
married to any one except Sergeant Wentworth?” 
resumed Captain Davenal. 

** Never in my life, sir,” she replied, and her ac- 
cent of truth was unmistakable. ‘* Say to Neal that 
I was married to anybody else! What for? It 
would be childish to say it; he knows quite well 
that I am Sergeant Wentworth’s wife.” 

The falsehood then had been Neal’s! Captain 
Davenal glanced at Sara. But the sergeant’s wife 
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|| now?” 


he should have said it, or what his motive was,” 
|| slowly replied Sara. 





|| The revelation of Sara that morning—that the one 
|| dark episode in his own past history had been known 
|| to Oswald Cray—was troubling Edward Davenal’s 
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‘Could you interest yourself for me with Went- 
worth, sir?” 

“Ah, [don’t know. It is a ticklish thing, you 
see, to interfere: between man and wife,” added the 
captain, a jesting smile upon his lips. ‘‘ How does 
the old proverb run ?—‘ that any man who does, 
gets his teeth drawn by both parties, the upper ones 
by the wife, and the lower ones by the husband.’ 
What is your grievance against Wentworth ?” 

Mrs. Wentworth entered on her grievances; a 
whole catalogue. She required that her husband 
should send for her to be with him in India, or else 
that he should make her a better allowance, so that 
she could live ‘‘as a lady.” She knew he. got plenty 
of prize money, she said, for she had been told so ; 
and she finished up with stating that she had been 
to the War Office, and to half a dozen other offices, 
to complain of him, and could get no redress. 

** Well,” said Captain Davenal, “I'll tell you 
what I'll do. I will write to Sergeant Wentworth— 
a man for whom I have great respect—and inquire 
his version of the quarrel between you. Weshould 
always hear both sides of a question, you know, 
Mrs. Wentworth. When I get his answer, you 
shall hear from me. To be candid with you, I must 
say that I don’t think Wentworth is one to submit 
to much interference. He has good judgment, and 
he likes to exercise it. But I will write to him.” 

‘** And you'll promise to see me again, sir, in spite 
of Neal? What his objection was, I don’t know, 
but he did all he could to prevent my seeing 
you.” 

‘*T. don’t think you need fear Neal’s prevention 
for the future in regard to seeing me,” said Captairt 
Davenal, ina significant tone, as he civilly bowed 


‘* Well, Sara, and what do you think of Neal 
**T can’t understand it; I can’t understand why 


“Oh, if he only knew the 
wretched days and nights it caused me to pass! 
Shall you tell Aunt Bettina of Neal’s falsity ?” 
**Tell her!” repeated Captain Davenal. ‘‘Do 
you think I can allow her and you to be any longer 
under the same roof with:a villain such as Neal ?” 
Notto Miss Bettina, however, did Captain Davenal 
at once take his way, but to Parliament Street. 


mind far more than any sense of the inconvenience 
wrought by Mr. Neal. 
Oswald was at home, and came up to his sitting 





room to welcome Captain Davenal. A few words 


_of greeting, and then the captain plunged, without | 


any ceremony or preparation, into the subject which 
was occupying all his thoughts. 

‘*]T have come to ask you a question,” he began, 
dropping his voice to a: confidential whisper. “‘ How 


**With what miserable. business ?” returned Os- 
wald, in surprise. 

**Don’t you know what I mean? That affair 
that swamped me. Or, I’m sure I may more truly 
say, swamped my father. The—the—those bills, 
you know.” 

Oswald did not know in the least. And said se. 

“Hang it, Cray,” exclaimed the captain, “ why 
force a man to speak out? Those forged bills that 
I put into circulation, and couldn’t get back again.” 

**T protest I do not know what you are talking 
of,” returned Oswald. ‘I don’t understand what 
it is you would ask me.” 

**I only ask how you became acquainted with 
the affair.” 

“*T never was acquainted with the affair: with 
any affair such as you allude to,” persisted Oswald. 
**T am not acquainted with it now.” 

**Do you mean to say that you did not become 
cognisant of that dreadful trouble I got into before 
leaving England ?—The signing of those bills ?” 

“T never heard of it in my life. I never heard 
or knew that you were in any trouble whatever.” 

Captain Davenal sat staring at Oswald. How 
reconcile this denial with Sara’s positive assurance 
of that day?” ‘You are telling me truth?” he 
cried with a perplexed air. 

** Entire truth,” said Oswald. 
not?” 

** What then could Sara mean ?” debated Captain 
Davenal aloud. ‘‘She tells me that you did know 
of it.” 

‘*Sara tells you so?” 

“She does. She says that—I don’t see that I | 
need scruple to mention it,” broke off Captain | 
Davenal, “it’s all over and done with, I suppose. | 
—Sara says it was your knowledge of the affair 
that caused the breaking off of the engagement 
between yourself and her.” 

Oswald Cray was silent. An idea crossed his 
mind that the gallant captain might have received 
some sabre-cut or sun-stroke in India, which had 
affected his brain. Captain Davenal noted his 
puzzled look, and strove to be more explanatory. 

‘* When you and I were returning to town from 
Hallingham the night of Caroline’s wedding, you || 
hinted that there existed an attachment or engage- 


“Why should I | 


ment between you and Sara. For the first time I || 


spoke of this to Sara this morning. She admitted 
that something of the kind had existed, but said it 
was over: and’ saw that the subject was painful— 
one she wished to avoid: So I dropped it. After- 
wards, in speaking of this worse business of mine, I 
observed that it was known to three people only : 
my father, Alfred King, and Sara; but Sara inter- 
rupted me, saying that it was known to Oswald 
Cray. I disputed the fact ; 1 said it could not have 
been known to you, but she persisted in her assertion, 
and finally confessed that it was in consequence of 
its coming to your knowledge that you broke off the 


did you become acquainted with that miserable | engagement with her, deeming she was ‘not worthy 


business of mine?” 


| to become your wife. Pardon me yet a moment 
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| while I state that I am not here to question the 
|| decision ; I don’t wish to enter upon it at all, except 
|| to say that many would have done as you did, 
after what J, her brother, had been guilty of. All 
that is apart from the business, and I am only 
telling you how it came out. Sara said that it was 
the sole cause ot its breaking off the engagement, 


|, and that you must have known of it almost as soon 

| as—as my father knew. Now I want you to tell 
me, Mr. Oswald Cray, how and whence that affair 
came to your knowledge. Have I made myself 
clear?” 

‘* Perfectly clear, so far as explanation goes ; yet 
it is nothing but obscurity to me, for all that. In 
the first place, allow me to assure you that I never 
knew before now that you were in any trouble 
whatever. This is my first intimation of it.” 

‘‘And was it not that knowledge that caused 
you and Sara to part?” 

‘Tt was not. How could it have been, when I 

|; assure you I did not possess the knowledge? A—a 
|, great trouble, of which I would prefer not to speak, 

did lead to the parting, but it was entirely uncon- 
' nected with you.” 

‘* Well, this is Greek,” returned Captain Davenal. 

|| ‘*There was no other trouble connected with the 
family, except mine. I suppose you mean that it 
was connected with them?” 

“Tes.” 

‘*With which of them? There was no scapegoat 
in it except me.” 

**T& was connected with Dr. Davenal,” said 
Oswald reluctantly. ‘‘I cannot say more.” 

‘* With my father? Nonsense, if you mean any- 
thing wrong. A more upright man never breathed. 
Fancy him sending forth bad bills ! ” 

‘*T could not fancy him doing so,” replied Oswald. 
** The matter had nothing to do with money.” 

**Tll lay all I am worth it had to do with me,” 
impulsively spoke Captain Davenal. ‘I will tell 
you how it was——” 

‘* Nay, it is not worth while,” was Oswald Cray’s 
interruption, as he thought how very different a 
thing was Lady Oswald’s unhappy death from the 
topics under discussion. ‘‘ Believe me, you had 

| not, and could not have had, anything to do with 
| the real question.” 

**But Dll tell you now I have begun. I and my 
choice friend, as I thought him then,” Captain 
Davenal spoke with scornful bitterness, ‘‘ got into 
an awful mess together, and could not get out of 
it. No matter whether it was gambling or horse- 
racing, or what; money we were compelled to have. 
| King assured me on his honour that in three weeks’ 
time he should be in the possession of several 
thousand pounds, if we could only stave off ex- 
posure until then, and in an evil hour I yielded to 
his persuasion, and wrote my father’s name. The 
suggestion was King’s, the persuasion was King’s, 
the full assurance that all would be well was King’s. 
I don’t say this in extenuation of myself; the guilt 
aud madness of yielding were all mine. Well, the 
Bh rae as 








days went on, and when the time came, and the || 


thing was on the point of exploding, King had not. 


got the thousands he had counted on: moreover, I " 


found that his expectation of getting them had 


been from the first very vague indeed, and we | 
had a desperate quarrel. The sneak turned round; | 
threatened me with exposure, with ruin, and I had || 
to go down and confess the truth to my father. He || 


saved me. Saved me at the sacrifice of all he had, 
and—I fear—of his life.”’ 


There was a pause. Oswald had grown strangely 


interested. Captain Davenal continued. 


‘“*T shall never forget the effect it had upon him, | 


never, never. I speak only of the hour of the com- 
munication; I never saw him after that. I told 
him there might be trouble with these bills, to get 
them at all; that even with the money in hand to 
redeem them, I was not sure the consequences could 
be averted from me. I saw the change pass over 
his face; the grey, scared look; and it never left 
him again.” 
‘*Where did you see him?” 


‘“‘At Hallingham. I went down at some peril, | 


after leave had been refused me at head-quarters, 
getting to Hallingham about eleven o'clock on 
a Sunday night. I stayed an hour or so with 


my father in his study, and then went back to 
the station again, for I had to be on duty the | 
following morning. No one at home knew of my | 


visit. I tapped at my father’s study window and 


he let me in. Before I left, I asked to see Sara. | 


I knew quite well, though they did not, that I 


should not go down again, and I did not care | 


to* leave home without saying a word to her, so 
my father fetched her down from her room. We 
did not tell her the particulars, only that I had 
been doing something wrong, was in danger, and 
that my visit to Hallingham must be kept quiet. 
My poor father! I remember his asking in a burst 
of feeling what he had done that all this trouble 
should fall upon him. Another great trouble had 


befallen him that night in the death of Lady | 


Oswald.” 

“Yes?” said Oswald with a calm manner but a 
beating heart. His thoughts were in that long-past 
night, and Neal’s description of it. 

‘* Tt was very dreadful,” resumed Captain Davenal, 


alluding to the matter of Lady Oswald. ‘‘My | 
father was sadly cut up. Mark Cray had killed | 


her, through administering the chloroform.” 


Oswald felt his heart stand still, his face flush | 


with a burning heat. He moved nearer to Captain 
Davenal, his voice quiet still. 


‘Did you say Mark administered the chloro- | 


form?” 


“It was Mark. Yes. My father said he had | 
especially forbidden Mark Cray to give her chloro- | 


form. Mark in the course of the day had proposed 
doing it, but the doctor warned him that chloroform 
would not do for Lady Oswald. When all was 
ready, he (my father) had to carry Lady Oswald’s 
maid from the chamber in a fainting-fit, and when 
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| he got back to it he found Mark had administered 
| the chloroform, which he had taken with him sur- 
| reptitiously, and was commencing the operation. 
The doctor said he could not make out Mark Cray 
that night. He was beginning the operation in so 
_ unskilful, so unsurgeon-like a manner that my 
| father had to push him away as he would have 
| pushed a child, and go on with it himself. But 
they could not recover Lady Oswald.” 

Oswald made no remark. He felt as one stunned. 

‘It struck me as being a most shocking thing,” 
continued Captain Davenal. ‘‘I remarked to my 
father that it seemed like murder, and he said yes, 
he supposed the world would call it such.” 

‘* But why did not Dr. Davenal declare the truth 
—that it was Mark who had given the chloroform ?” 

interrupted Oswald. ‘Why suffer himself to rest 
_ under the imputation ?” 

‘*What imputation? There was no imputation 
to lie under. All the world supposed the chloro- 
form had been rightly and properly administered, 
according to the best judgment of both of them.” 

True; true. Oswald Cray had been speaking in 
accordance with his own private knowledge, not 
with publicly-known facts. 

‘* My father kept the secret for Mark Cray’s sake. 
If it went forth to the world, he said, it would 
_ blight Mark’s professional career for life. He told 
| me the facts, but he intended to keep them from 
all others, and he warned me not to divulge them. 
| I never did. I am not sure that I should feel 
| justified in telling even you now, but that Mark is 
| no longer in his profession. My poor father made 
| the remark that these were two heavy secrets for 
| his breast to keep, mine and Mark Cray’s.” 

And the sound of the words fell upon Oswald’s ear, 
but he was as one who heard them not. A terrible 
| amount of self-reproach was rising up within him. 


3.—THE BARGAIN SEALED. 

Tne scales which had so long obscured Oswald 
Cray’s eyes had fallen from them, and he saw the 
past in its true colours. The one wondering ques- 
tion that seemed to press upon him now was, how 
he could ever have doubted Dr. Davenal. Above his 
own self-reproach ; above the bitter feeling of repent- 
ance for the wrong he had dealt out to her whom 
he best loved on earth; above his regrets for the 
years wasted under a miserable illusion; was his 
remorse for having so misjudged that good man, 
misjudged him even to his grave. He saw it all 
now: how when he questioned Dr. Davenal about 
his motives for administering the fatal medicine, 
he had taken the odium upon himself for Mark’s 
sake: not even to him, his brother, would he, in 
his loving kindness, betray Mark. 

Never had the pride, the self-esteem, of Oswald 
Cray received a blow like unto this. He had 
plumed himself on his superiority; he had cast 
off Dr. Davenal as one unworthy of him; he had 
dared in his self-sufficiency to cast off Sara. Her 


was no fit mate for him! Whereas Oswald now 
learnt that it was his own brother who was the 
offender, Dr. Davenal and his daughter were the 
victims. 


The full value, the Christian conduct of | 


that good man was patent to him now; the noble | 


endurance of Sara became clear to him. 
He lifted his bat and wiped the moisture from 
his brow as he walked through the streets, all 


these considerations doing battle in his brain. The || 
winter’s day was cold, but Oswald's brow was hot; || 
He was on his way to | 


hot with inward fever. 
Miss Davenal’s, to seek a conference with his half- 


brother: there were one or two questions he would 


put to him. He had taken his hat and come out 


the moment Captain Davenal left him: business || 


and all else gave way before this. 


Mark Cray came to him in the dining-room. || 


Mark found it (between ourselves) rather tiresome 
to sit in his wife’s sick room, and Mark was very 
apt to doze at his post. 


of Barker’s had succeeded, and he and that gentle- 
man were sailing about the atmosphere in a 
triumphal car of gold, looking down with com- 
placency on the poor toiling mortals in the world 
below—that Dorcas had aroused him. Mr. Oswald 
Cray was in the dining-parlour waiting to see him: 
and Mark, after staring at the girl, descended, 
pushing back his clustering hair, which had dis- 
arranged itself in his sleep. 

Oswald was not sitting; he stood near the fire; 
and when he spoke it was in a quiet tone. 
‘*T have a question to ask you, Mark. 

to the past. Who——” 

‘*Oh, never mind the past,” interrupted Mark, 
in a half testy, half careless sort of tone. ‘“‘ ?’m 
sure there’s enough worry in the present, without 
going back to that of the past. I wish that horrid 
mine had been sunk a thousand fathoms deep, 
before I had had anything to do with it. I dare- 
say I shall pay you back some time!” 


It relates 


“It is not about the mine I wish to speak to || 


you, or of payment either,” calmly rejoined Oswald, 
‘*But, Mark, I want the truth from you—the 
truth, mind—upon another subject. It was you, 


was it not, who gave the chloroform to Lady 1] 


Oswald?” 

Mark made no reply. The question was so 
exceedingly unlike any he expected that he only 
stared. 

‘¢It was supposed I know at the time to have 
been administered by Dr. Davenal. But I have 
reason to believe that it was administered by 


yourself, during his temporary absence from the | 


chamber, and without his sanction. Was it so, 
Mark ?”’ 

**T suppose you heard this from the doctor him- 
self at the time?” was Mark Cray’s remark. 

**T beg you to answer me, Mark. What you say 
shall go no further.” 

‘* Well, yes, it was so,” said Mark, * though I’m 


It was from a charming || 
dream of greatness—in which some grand scheme || 














| father was a suspected man, and therefore she 
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thing now. I did give her the chloroform, but I 
gave it for the best. As I was to perform the 
operation I thought I had a right to exercise my 
own judgment, which was opposed to the doctor’s. 
I. was very sorry for the result, but I did it for the 
best.” 

‘‘T wish you had told me the truth at the time, 
Mark. You suffered me to believe that the chloro- 
ferm was given by Dr. Davenal.” 

‘* And what ‘difference did it make to you which 
of us gave it?” was Mark Cray’s reply, not an 
unnatural one. ‘‘ You may guess that it was a 
thing I did not care to speak of. So long as it 
was assumed we gave the chloroform conjointly, in 
aegcordance with ordinary practice and our best 
judgment, nobody could say a word ; but if it had 
been disclosed that I gave it by myself, on my own 
responsibility, I should have had the whole town 
carping at me.” 

» Oswald had nothing further to say. He could 
net tell the bitter truth—that this miserable mis- 
apprehension had wrecked his hopes of happiness, 
had been making an iceblock of his heart in the 
intervening years. 

Not only in the dining-parlour of Miss Davenal’s 
house was there a conference being held at that 
hour, but: also in the drawing-room above: and but 
for the all-absorbing nature of his own thoughts, 
Oswald Cray had not failed to hear the sounds. 
Captain Davenal had got Neal there, before his 
auat. And Mr. Neal was slipping out of all accu- 
sations as smoothly as an eel. 

The group was a noticeable one. Miss Davenal in 
her chair, upright and angry, only partially under- 
standing the cause of the cémmotion; Captain 
Davenal standing, open and impetuous, talking 
very fast; Neal full of repose and self-possession, 
all his wits in full play; and Sara sitting apart in 
silence, her cheek bent upon her hand. Captain 
Davenal charged Neal with treachery, general and 
particular. Neal had his plausible answer ready to 
meet it all. 

‘The interview was drawing to an end, and little 
satisfaction had been derived from it. Poor Miss 
Davenal’s ears were in a mazed condition: desks, 
letters, inventions to Sara touching a Mrs. Went- 
worth, and a hundred other charges, were jumbled 
hopelessly im her mind. Neal denied everything. 

** You did tell Miss Sara that the young woman 
was my wife,” cried Captain Davenal, indignantly. 

‘**T beg your pardon, sir,” said Neal, respectfully. 
**T said I felt quite sure she was ‘not; that there 
must be some mistake. Miss Sara perhaps will 
remember that such was my opinion.” 

‘* At any rate, you said the young woman made 
the charge,” persisted Captain Davenal, irritated. at 
the assured coolness. 

‘**T did, sir. I understood the young woman to 
make it. She——” 

‘*But she never did make it,” interrupted Captain 
Davenal. 

Neal. shrugged his shoulders in submissive super- 





ciliousness, meant for Mrs. Wentworth. ‘‘ It) may, 
suit the young woman's purpose to say 80 now, sir. 
I fear she is not very strict in her adherence, to 
truth ; but she certainly did make it at the time. 
However, sir, I am quite willing to take the blame 
upon myself, to allow that I misunderstood her,” 

‘* Why, you have not the face to tell me that you 
have gone on believing it?” 

**Oh dear no, sir. I was very soon afterwards 
convinced that the thing was a mistake altogether.” 

‘* And pray why had you not the honesty to say 
so to Miss Sara Davenal?” 

‘I’m sure I should have been. happy to say so, 
sir, had I possessed. the least idea that it would 
have been welcome. But, after the:first blush, the 
matter appeared to be so very absurd, that I never 
supposed Miss Sara would give to ita second 
thought. If my silence has caused any uneasiness, 
I can only say how very sorry I am for it.” 

‘*Who is the young woman?” helplessly cried 
Miss Bettina. ‘‘ And pray, Neal, how came it, if 
you had anything of the sort to say, that you did 
not say it to me? Iam the proper person to hear 
these things ; a young lady is not.” 

Neal advanced a step to his mistress and'spoke in 
his low clear tone. ‘‘It was not my intention to 
speak to Miss Sara at all, ma’am, or to you either ; 
I should not have thought of doing such a thing, 
But I could not help myself when Miss Sara ques- 
tioned me: upon the point.” 

All that was reasonable and feasible, and Miss 
Davenal nodded her head in approbation, but her 
nephew the captain got into a passion, and insisted. 
that Neal should be discharged there and then. 

Neal was quite ready to go, he said, civilly, 
courteous, if his mistress saw fit to inflict upon 
him so severe a loss. He was unconscious of 
having done anything to merit it. Perhaps she 
would be pleased to particularise his offence. 

‘He is a villain, aunt,” broke forth the captain 
intemperately, before Miss Bettina could speak. 
‘*T believe he has been one ever since my father 
took him into the house. He has, opened letters, 
and unlocked desks, and altogether played the part 
of a scoundrel. He shall go.” 

Neal interrupted, humbly begging the captain’s 
pardon. He could most truthfully assure his: 
mistress that he had done nothing of the sort; 
he had never opened a letter in the house, except 
his own; had never touched a desk but to dust it. 
If Captain Davenal could mention any one distinet 
charge, he should be glad, as it would allow him 
the opportunity of refutation. No. His conscience 
acquitted him. He should quit the house—if' he 
had to quit it—with a clear character, and. he 
thought his mistress would acknowledge that he did 
so. In the one little point concerning Mrs. Went- 
worth, he might have been in error ; first, in too 
readily giving ear to what she said; next, in nob 
having again spoken to Miss Sara to set the doubt) 
at rest in her mind. They were mistakes, certainly;, 
and he deeply regretted them. 
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**Neal,” said the captain, too hot-headed to 
maintain his dignity, ‘‘I’d a hundred times over 
rather be an open villain than a sneak. Why, you 
know you have been nothing but a spy from the 
very moment.you entered the house. Aunt Bettina, 
listen! Before the regiment went away, I got into 
a little trouble, upon which I found it necessary to 
consult my father, and I went——” 

‘* A little what ?” asked Miss Bettina. 

“Trouble. <A little difficulty.” 

“Oh, ah, yes,” said Miss Bettina. 
always getting into it.” 

**Not suchas that,” thought the captain. ‘‘ Well, 
I had to go down to Hallingham,” he continued 
aloud, bending down to her. ‘‘I did not care that 
any of you should know it; and I got down one 
night unexpected by my father. I was with him 
| in-his study for some time, and went back so as 

to be at duty the next morning. Would you 
| believe,”—pointing his finger at Neal—‘ that yon 

honest fellow was a spy upon the interview?” 

Mr. Neal was a little taken by surprise, and Sara 

looked up astonished. But the man was not one to 
| lose his impassibility. 
| He was at the window, looking and listening: 
not: I believe that he could see and hear very much. 
And he afterwards told of the interview: told that 
his master had had a secret visitor at night. You 
little thought, Mr. Neal, that the visitor was myself, 
or that: I should ever bring it home to you.” 

Neal, all unconscious innocence, gazed’ straight 
forward into Captain Davenal’s face. ‘‘I have not 
the least idea what it is that you are speaking of, 
sir. My recollection does not serve me upon the 
| point.” 

*€Qh ‘yes; it does,” said Captain Davenal. ‘‘A 
subtle nature such as yours caunot forget so easily. 
Happily, he to whom you earried the tale of the 
evening was a trustworthy man: he kept his own 
counsel, and told you Dr. Davenal’s visitors were 
no: busiziess' of ‘his or of yours. I speak of Mr. 
Oswald Cray.” 

“Mr; Oswald Cray?” repeated Neal, reflectingly. 
“On my honour, sir, I have not the least idea what 
it is you can’mean. A visitor at night to my late 
master in’ his'study? Stay, I do remember some- 
thing of it. I—yes—I was outside, taking a 
mouthful of fresh air before retiring to rest, and 
I saw some one—a stranger I took him to be— 
come stealthily in at the gate, and he was after- 
wards shut in with my master. I’m sure, sir, I 
beg your pardon even at this distance of time, if I 
was mistaken. I feared he might be a suspicious 
character, and I think I did go to the window, 
anxious’ for my master’s personal safety. I could 
not have supposed it was you, sir.” 

Was: it possible to take Neal at‘a disadvantage ? 
It did not seem so. 

** And it'was anxiety for your master’s personal 
safety that caused you afterwards to recount this 
to Mr. Oswald Cray? Eh?” 

“Does Mr. Oswald Cray say I recounted it to 


**You were 

















him, sir?” inquired Neal, probably not feeling sure 
of his ground just here. 

“That’s my business,” said Captain Davenal, 
while Sara looked round at Neal. “You did 
recount it to him.” 

** All I can say, sir, is, that if I did, I must have 
had some good motive in it. I cannot charge my | 
memory at this distance of time. Were I in any 
anxiety touching my master, Mr. Oswald Cray was 
probably the gentleman I should carry it to, seeing 
he was a friend of the family. I have—I think— 
some faint remembrance that I did speak to Mr. 
Oswald Cray of that mysterious visitor,” slowly | 
added Neal, looking up, as if he were trying to 
descry the sun through a fog. ‘It’s very likely 
that I did, sir, not being at ease myself upon the | 
point.” 

Captain Davenal was losing patience. Tt seemed | 
impossible to bring anything home to Neal with | 
any sort of satisfaction. At the close of the cap- 
tain’s interview with Oswald Cray, the latter had | 
mentioned—but not in any ill-feeling to Neal— | 
that that functionary had spoken to him of the 
night interview at Dr. Davenal’s ; had said he was | 
outside the wizdow at the time. Oswald had not | 
said more; he deemed it well not to do so; but 
Captain Davenal had become at once convinced 
that it was but one of Neal’s prying tricks. He 
turned to Miss Davenal. 

‘** Aunt Bettina, this is waste of time. In nearly 
the last.interview I ever had with my father, he 
told me he had doubts of Neal. He feared the 
man was carrying on a game of deceit. I know he 
has been doing it all along. Will you discharge 
him?” 

**T can’t understand it at all,” returned Miss 
Bettina. 

**J’ll enlighten you one of these days, when you 
are not very deaf, and we can have a quiet half- 
hour together. Sara, what do you say?” 

Sara rose from her seat, her cheek flushed, her 
voice firm. ‘Neal must leave, Aunt Bettina,” she 
said, bending down to the deaf ear. ‘‘ Edward is 
quite right.” 

Miss Bettina looked at them all in succession. 
Had she believed the accusations, she would have 
discharged Neal on the spot, but she doubted them. 
She had thought there was not so faithful a servant 
in the world. And he looked so immaculate as he 
stood there ! 

“T don’t go out of the house this night until he 
has left it, Aunt Bettina,” resumed the captain. 

“This night!” echoed Miss Bettina, catching 
the words. ‘‘I can’t let Neal go without warning, 
leaving us without a servant. Who is to wait upon 
us?” 

“You shall have mine, 
brought home with me——” 

‘* No,” said Miss Bettina, resolute in the cause of 
justice. ‘Neal, I will not part with you in that 
hasty manner. I cannot judge yet between you 
and Captain Davenal. That you must leave is 


aunt; one I have 
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obvious, but you shall have the proper month’s 
warning.” 

Neal stepped up, all suavity. ‘‘I beg your 
pardon, ma’am, yeu are very kind, but I could not 
think of remaining a day to cause unpleasantness in 
the family. Ihad better go at once. I have my 
feelings, ma’am, although I am but a dependant. 
My conscience tells me that I have served you 
faithfully.” 

‘**T think you have, Neal.” 

**T have indeed, ma’am, and I hope it will be 
remembered in my character.” 

**Don’t send to me for one,” impetuously broke 
out Captain Davenal. ‘‘And now, Neal, the 
sooner you are out of the house the better. I shall 
keep my word: to see you away from it ere I quit 
it myself.” 

Neal bowed : he could but be ever the respectful 
servant: and retired. Miss Davenal was bewil- 
dered. What with parting with Neal, what with 
being left with nobody to replace him, she could 
not gather her senses. Captain Davenal sat down. 
First of all promising her that the Servant he spoke 
of should be im the house before night, to remain 


| with her until she was suited with one, and then 


, enlarging upon Neal’s delinquencies, and trying to 
| make her comprehend them. 


Sara silently left the room. It was altogether a 


| painful subject, and she did not care to hear more 


| of it now. 


| 
| 


She went down into the dining-parlour, 
her movements slow and quiet: Since Mrs. Cray’s 
increased danger, noise had been avoided in the 
house as much as possible. Some one was standing 
by the mantel-piece, his back towards her ; in the 
dusk of the room—for evening was drawing on— 
Sara took it to be Mark: and yet she thought 
she had heard Mark’s step in his wife’s chamber 
now, in coming down the stairs. This gentleman 
was taller, too! He turned suddenly round, and 
the fire threw its light on the face of Oswald Cray. 
She stood a moment in surprise, and then went 
up to him, holding out her hand as to any ordinary 
visitor, and saying a word of apology that he 
should have been left there unannounced, A 
strange expression, an expression almost of humi- 


| lity, sat on his features, and he did not touch the 


| were altogether strange. 





offered hand. 
‘*T waited to see you,” he said. 
to see Mark, who has been with me,” 
He stopped suddenly. His manner, his looks 
Sara thought something 


**T came here 


must have happened. 

‘* What is the matter?” she asked. ‘‘ You look 
as if you had some great care upon you.” 

*‘And so 1 have. That care that arises from 
shame and repentance ; from finding that we have 
been upon the wrong road, and have been treading 
it for years.” 

She sat down, quietly, timidly, looking to him 
for an explanation, half frightened at his emotion. 

‘*T wish to have an explanation with you, Sara. 
I want—if it be possible—forgiveness. And I don’t 





know how to enter upon the one, or to sue for the 
other.” 

She had rarely seen him otherwise than calmly 

self-possessed. Generally, especially of late years, 
he was cold almost to a fault. And now he was as 
one blazing with an inward fire: his countenance 
was flushed, and his voice was quite hoarse with 
emotion. 
**In the years gone by, I—I—threw you up, 
Sara. While I loved you better than anything on 
earth, knowing that you were the only one upon it 
who could ever awaken the passion within me, did 
I live for centuries, I voluntarily resigned you. 
That night in the Abbey grave-yard at Hallingham, 
when we accidentally met—you have not forgotten 
it—I told you that I could not marry you ; that 
you were not fit to be my wife.——Hush! it was 
equivalent to it. Sara, how can I stand now before 
you and confess that I was altogether under an 
error ; that in my pride, my blindness, I had taken 
up a false view of things, and was acting upon it? 
Can you see my shame, my repentance, as I tell it 
to you?” 

**T don’t understand you,” she gasped, utterly 
bewildered. 

**Will you so far pardon me—will you so far 
trust me after all that has occurred—as to give me 
this one single word of explanation? To whom did 
you attribute the cause of my acting in the way I 
did? Whose ill-conduct was it, as was supposed, 
that had raised the barrier between us ?” 

She hesitated, not perhaps caring to reply. 

**T have had an interview to-day with Captain 
Davenal,” he resumed, in a low tone. ‘‘ He has 
given me the details of the unhappy business he 
was drawn into—the forged bills: I am so far in his 
entire confidence. Will that help you to answer me?” 

** Tt was that,” she said. 

‘* That alone ?” 

‘*That alone. There was nothing else.” 

‘* Well, Sara, can you believe me when I tell you 
that I never heard of that business until to-day ?— 
That Captain Davenal had nothing whatever to do 
with my course of action ?” 

Indeed she looked as though she could not 
believe him. What else, then? she asked. Who 
had? Under what impression had he acted ? 

‘* Ah, there lies my shame? Sara, I dared—I 
dared to attribute ill-conduct to another,” he cried, 
with emotion. ‘‘In my pride and folly, in my 
mind’s delusion, I presumed to set myself up for a 
judge over one who in goodness might have crushed 
me to nothing. I shall never get over my remorse 
while I live.” 

‘* You—did not—attribute ill-conduct of any sort 
to me?” she said with white lips. 
“To you! To you whom I have ever believed 
to be one of the best and truest women upon earth! 
—whom I have ever regarded with an amount of 
respect unutterable! No, no. But the question 

serves me right.” 

She laid her hands one over the other as she sat, 
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striving to keep Her feelings under control. Praise 
from him was all too sweet yet. 

‘¢Oh, do me justice so far, Sara! While I gave 
you up, I knew that to my heart and judgment 
none were like unto you for goodness : I knew that 
if my obstinate pride, my spirit of self-sufficiency 
did but allow me to marry you, you would be the 

treasure a man ever took to himself. Can 
you tolerate me while I dare openly to say these 
things ?—can you believe that I am pouring them 
| forth in my humiliation? I have loved you deeply 
| and fervently ; I shall love you always; but even 
| that love has scarcely equalled my admiration and 
1} m ” 
Me But who else, then, could have bad any coun- 
_ teracting influence?” she returned, after a while. 

“*T dare not tell you.” 

“There was only Edward. I had no other 
brother. No one else could have done anything to 








|| papa!” she broke off, the improbable idea flashing 
over her. 

‘** Don’t ask me, Sara! In mercy to myself.” 

‘* Papa who was so good ?” she reiterated, paying 
no heed to his words in her wonder. ‘‘He was so 
just, so kind, so honourable! I think if ever there 
was a good man on earth, who tried to do as God 
would have him, it was papa. It is impossible you 
could suspect anything wrong in him !” 

“My object in waiting to see you this evening 
was, first, to make my confession ; secondly, to ask 
you to be more just, more merciful than I have 
been, and to forgive me,” he rejoined, in a low 
tone. ‘I must add another petition yet, Sara: 
that you would generously allow this one point to 
remain as it is between us.” 

*¢* But I think you ought to tell me,” she urged. 
“‘Did you indeed suspect papa?” 

“oe Yes.” 

“But of what?” 

* Ah, don’t press me further, Sara, for I cannot 
tell you. A singular accident led me to doubt Dr. 
Davenal’s conduct—honour—I hardly know what 
to call it—and there followed on this a chain of cir- 
cumstances so apparently corroborative of the 
doubt, that I thought I had no resource but to 
believe. I believed, and I acted upon the belief: 
I judged him harshly ; I treated him coldly; I 
gave up you, my dearest hope and object in life ; 
aad this day only have my eyes been opened, and 
to my shame I learn that the whole thing, as re- 
garded him, was a delusion. Will you—will you 
generously let my confession rest here ?” 

‘* Papa would not have done as Edward did,” she 
whispered. 

“No, no, it was not anything of that nature. 
Money and money-matters had nothing to do with it. 
-It was an entirely different thing. I am so ashamed 
of myself that I cannot bear to speak of this further. 
Surely I have said enough? It was a mistake, a 
misapprehension altogether : and the greatest act of 
kindness you can do me now is to let it rest here.” 











She sat gazing at him with questioning eyes, 
nearly lost in wonder. 


| 


‘* Yes, the impression under which I acted was a 


false one. There existed no cause whatever for my 


estranging myself from you. But for my own | 


unpardonable credulity, I need never have given 


you up: and the past years of anguish—and I | 
know they have been full of anguish to both of | 


us—ought not to have been. I was misled by an i 


unfortunate chain of events: and nothing remains 
to me but shame and repentance.” 

There ensued a silence. Sara was standing on 
the hearthrug now, and he took his elbow from the 


mantel-piece, where it had been resting, and moved 


a step towards her. 
“*Can I ever hope for your forgiveness ?” 


“It seems to me that I have nothing to forgive,” | 


she answered, in a low voice. ‘‘If circumstances | 
misled you, you could not be blamed for acting 
| bring shame upon——oh, surely you cannot mean | 


upon them, according to your belief.” 


“*Sara!”—he laid his hand upon her shoulder | 
and his voice shook with the intensity of its | 
emotion—‘‘ may I dare to hope that you will let me , 


in my future life strive to atone for this?” 

** How atone for it?” she faltered. 

‘*Will you generously look over the past folly? 
—will you suffer it to be between us as it used to 
be ?—will you be my wife at last?” 

She trembled as she stood, the conscious light of 
love mantling in her cheek and in her drooping eye. 
Mr. Oswald Cray held her before him, waiting 
and watching for the answer, his lips parted with 
suspense, 

‘*My brother’s crime remains still,” she whis- 
pered. ‘‘A memento of the past.” 

“*Your brother’s crime! Should you be pun- 
ished for that?—for him? And what of my 
brother?” he continued, the revelation of the day 
imparting to his tone a whole world of remorse, of 
self-condemning repentance. ‘‘ What disgrace has 
not my brother brought to me? Oh Sara; should 
the ill wrought by our friends part us? It never 
ought to have done so. Let us stand alone, hence- 
forth, you and I, independent of the world! Don’t 
try me too greatly ! don’t punish me, as in justice 
you might !” 

For a moment her eyes looked straight into his 
with a loving, earnest glance, and then dropped 
again. ‘‘I will be your wife, Oswald,” she simply 
said. ‘‘I have never tried to forget you, for I 
found I could not.” 

And as if relief from the tension of suspense were 
too great for entire silence, a faint sound of emotion 
broke from Oswald Cray. And he bent to take 
from her lips that kiss, left upon them so long 
ago in the garden-parlour of the old house at 
Hallingham. 


4.—‘‘ FINANCE,” THIS TIME. 
An afternoon in March. The sun was drawing 
towards its setting amidst gorgeous clouds, and the 
_ red light illumining the western sky threw its rays 
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imto’ an invalid’s chamber and lighted it up with a 
warm hue. 

Something else was drawing towards its settmg. 
\And that was the feeble life of the chamber’s chief 
occupant. It was a good-sized pleasant room: the 
‘bed ‘at the end farthest from the wimdow; tlie 
middle space devoted to the comfort of the invalid, 
a table with some handsome books upon it, a sofa, 
easy chairs, velvet footstools, and a few pretty 
ornaments to amuse the eye. 

On the sofa, by the side of the fire, a coverlid of 
the lightest and softest texture thrown gently over 
her, ay the invalid. Her hands, resting listlessly 
on either side, were white and attenuated, her face 
was sunken and wan. But there was a strange 
beauty in the face yet; in the eyes with their violet 
depths, in the exquisite features, shaded by the 
mass of silky hair. You have not failed to recog- 
nise her. It was Mrs. Cray. Just now the eyes 
were closed and she was sleeping peacefully. 

At the opposite end of the hearth-rug, sitting rest- 
lessly in an easy chair, was Mark. Of late Mark had 
been rather disposed to be as still and idle as his 
wife: the inert life wearied him, it chafed his spirit ; 
but there was no escape from it at present, and Mark 
Cray had perforce resigned himself to it, as an impri- 
‘soned bird resigns itself in time to its cage. Mark’s 
future prospects were uncommonly vague: in fact 
‘they were as yet bounded by the old expectation- 
anchor, the ‘‘something” that was to ‘‘turn up.” 
Any time in the past few weeks his wife’s death 
might have been expected, and Mark had yielded to 
circumstances, and been tranquil. Mr. Barker was 
away in Paris, and did not write ; the Wheal Bang 
affairs were going on to a satisfactory conclusion, 
and Mark was letting the future take care of itself. 
| \‘Strolling out for short walks; giving a quarter of 
an hour to the ‘‘Times”; wandering for a few 
minutes into the sitting-rooms, and lounging back 
in the easy chairs by the side of his wife—thus had 
Mark recently been passing his days. 

But on this afternoon all was changed, and 
Mark’s forced quiescence had given place to a 
fidgety restlessness, very characteristic of the old 
times. The post had just brought a letter from 
Mr. Barker—some accident or contrary weather 
haying delayed the arrival of the French mail—and 
Mark Cray, upon reading it, felt exalted into the 
‘seventh heaven. 

Barker had succeeded! He had brought out a 
company in Paris, connected with finance; the 
| ‘great work he had been striving after so long. In 
| ‘three weeks’ time from that date it would all be in 
| ‘full operation, and if Mrs. Cray were sufficiently 

well to be left, and Mark would come over to Paris, 

he-could instantly step into a post in the Company 

at a salary of eight hundred a year to begin with. 

in about six months’ time, according to moderate 

computation, Barker wrote, the thing would be in 

full-swing, and ‘the profits would certainly be not 
/ “less ‘than six thousand per annum. The half of 
a splendid income should be Mark's. 











Can you wonder, at his restlessness? At his 
brightened eye, his flushed face, as he.sits there in 
the chair, belt upright, his hand raised incessantly 
to push back his hair? He glances across at 
Caroline—whom he really loves very much _still— 
and thinks what a pity it is that all this good 
fortune should have delayed itself until now. ; Had 
it come too late for her? Mark Cray in his .san- 
guine fashion actually asks himself the question, 
medical man though he is. For the last two or 
three days Caroline had been.so much better ! only 
on this very morning she had told Mark she felt as 
if she were getting well again. 

Mark moved his restless legs and contrived to 
knock down the fire-shovel. The noise awoke 
Caroline. She stirred, and turned her opening 
eyes on her husband. 

‘* What was that? Did anybody come in, Mark?” 

‘*I threw over one of the fire-irons. I am sorry 
it disturbed you. They are always sticking out, 
tiresome things! It’s not a proper fender for a 
bed-room. Caroline, I have had a letter from 
Barker,” he continued, rising in excitement and 
standing before her.on the hearth-rug. ‘‘It’s the 
most glorious news! The thing’s realised at last.” 

‘* What thing?” asked Caroline, feebly, after a 
pause:of bewilderment. 

‘*The thing he has. had on hand so long, the 
great scheme he has been working for. Oh, Carine, 
I wish you could get better! There’s eight hundred 
a-year waiting forme in Paria; .and there'll be .an 
income of at least three thousand before six months 
are over. Three thousand for my share, you know. 
I'm sure you would like living in Paris.” 

She did not answer. Nothing was heard save 
the quick gasps of the panting breath, the.result of 
excessive weakness, Mark was struck with .some- 
thing in her aspect, and bent down to ber. 

‘* Don’t you feel so well, Carine?” 

‘*[—feel— weary,” was all ‘she answered, /her 
voice ominously low. 

‘* Where's Sara, I wonder?” said Mark. ‘Til 
go and send her to you. You want. some ‘beef;tea, 
or something, I daresay.” 

Mark went down the stairs, meeting Sara on,the 
way. Inthe drawing-room with Miss: Bettina was 
Oswald Cray, who had just come in. He.wasja 
frequent visitor now. 

The half brothers shook hands, coldly enough. 
They were civil to each other always, but, there 
could never be cordiality between ‘them. Not be- 
cause of the past; but because they were so essen- 
tially different in mind, in . indgment, and in 
conduct. 

‘*My luck has turned at last, Oswald,” ,ex- 
claimed Mark, impulsively. 

‘*In what way?” asked Oswald, who ‘was leaning 
over the back of a chair while he talked. to Miss 
Bettina. 

“| have just got a letter from Barker;” answered 
Mark, running his hand through. his hair restlessly. 
“I told you what a great scheme, he had,got;on 





























hand in Paris, but you turned the cold shoulder on 
it. Well, \it’s bearing fruit at last.” 


| and.manner might be judged by, to turn the cold 
shoulder on it still. ‘*‘ How is your wife this after- 
|, noon?” he continued, passing to a different subject. 
“She has been so much better the last day or 
|| two that one might almost be tempted to hope 
|| she’d get well again,” rejoined Mark, volubly. 
|, “She seems tired now; low, I thought: Sara’s 
just gone up to her. What a shame it is, that 
things turn out so cross-grained and contrary !” 
The concluding sentence, delivered with marked 
acumen, reached the ear of Miss Bettina. She 
looked up from her knitting to scan Mark. 
|| ‘**If Barker’s luck had only been realised six 
|| months ago, what a splendid thing it would have 
||. been!” he went on. ‘‘Caroline might have got 
|| -well, instead of worse. In the enjoyment of luxuries 
| ina home of her own, renewed wealth and position 
in prospective, with the pure air of the balmy 
French capital, there’s no knowing what benefit 
she might not have derived. And now it comes 
| too late! I shall ever regret it for her sake.” 

‘‘Regret what?” sharply interposed Miss Bettina. 

Mark replied by giving a summary of Barker's 
| luck. Miss Bettina paused, knitting-needles in 
| hand, her keen grey eyes fixed on Mark, and trying 
| to understand him. 

‘“‘ Barker in luck!” she repeated, catching some 

‘of the words. and the general sense. ‘‘ Has he come 
| into an estate in the moon? Don’t bea simpleton, 
| Mark Cray.” 
|. Mark Cray felt exasperated. Nothing angered 

him..so much as for people to pretend to see these 
| enchanting prospects with different eyes from his 
| own. Poor Mark! He turned to Oswald, and 
began expatiating upon the good fortune that was 
| drawing so near; and Oswald saw that it was of 
| no use to try to stop him. The fever-mania had 
again taken hold of Mark. 

‘*What is the scheme, do you say?” asked 
| Oswald, just as he would have asked anything of 
|.a child ; and perhaps it was not altogether his fault 
| that a sound of mockery was discernible in his tone. 

‘* It’s connected with finance.” 

Oh,” said Oswald. ‘‘ Finance.” 

“It is the grandest thing that has been brought 
before the public for many a year,” continued Mark, 
his voice impressive, his light eyessparkling. ‘‘ The 
very greatest” 

‘*Grander than the Great Wheal Bang?” inop- 
portunely interposed Miss Bettina, Mark’s earnest 

| tones having enabled her to hear better than usual. 





mind too completely absorbed in the contemplation 
of the grandeur to detect the irony. ‘‘ That is, 
better, you know, Miss Bettina. The mine was 
very good; but of course there was a risk attending 
that. This is different. Once the company is 
formed, and the shares are taken, it ‘can’t fail. 
Barker and I went over the thing together again 
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‘* Oh,” said Oswald, evincing a desire, if his tone | 





‘A hundred times grander,” returned Mark, his | 


and again, when he was in London: we had 
it all down before us in black and white: we 
allowed for every possible risk and contingency, 
and we proved that the thing could not fail, if once 
organised.” 

Oswald listened quietly. Miss ‘Bettina had lost 
the thread again. 

“‘The job was to organise the thing,” resumed 
Mark. ‘It could not be done without money, and 
Barker—to speak the truth—found a difficuJty in 
getting it. The money market was tight here, and 
men don’t care to speculate when money’s not plen- 
tiful. He also required the co-operation of some 
French capitalist, who would put his name to it, 
some good man on the Bourse, and that was hard 
to get. Those Frenchmen are all so narrow-minded, 
and fight so shy. He knows two or three good 
Englishmen in Paris willing to go into it, and they 
have helped him immensely with advice and intro- 
ductions, and that; but they had no funds at 
command. However, it’s all accomplished now. 
Barker has fought his way through all impedi- 
ments. The company’s formed, the preliminary 
arrangements have been successfully carried out, 
and fortune is at hand.” 

‘** What's at hand?” asked Miss Bettina. 

‘** Fortune,” repeated Mark. ‘TI shall take one 
of those nice little boxes in the Champs Elysées. 
Some of them are charming. Or perhaps only part 
of one if—if Carine—Oh, dear! it is hard for her 
that this luck did not come to us a year ago! I 
wonder,” broke off Mark, passing to another phase 
of his future visions, ‘‘I wonder whether, if it 
were possible to get Caroline over to Paris now, 
the change might benefit her?” é 

‘*You think of residing in Paris?” said Oswald. 

**Of course I do. Paris will be the centre of 
operations. Barker wants me over there now; 
almost directly ; and the minute I join him I begin 
to draw at the rate of eight hundred a-year. Just 
to go on with, you know, until the money falls in.” 

‘* Mark,” said Oswald, after a pause, “‘ will it be 
of any use my saying a word of warning to you?” 

‘**On what subject ?” returned Mark, looking up 
with surprise. 

**On this subject. It seems to me that you are 
falling into another delusion: that the——” 

“No, it will not be of any use,” burst forth 
Mark in strange excitement. ‘“‘I might ‘have 
known beforehand that you’d turn out my enemy 
upon some point. If gold and diamonds were 
dropping down in a shower from the skies, you’d 
not stretch forth your hand to catch them. There’s 
a mist before your eyes, Oswald, that prevents 
your seeing these things in their proper aspect.” 

He began to pace the room as he spoke, chafing 
considerably. Why was it that these little hints 
of warning awoke the irritation of Mark’s spirit? 
Could there be an under-current of doubt in his 
mind whether Oswald was right and he wrong? 
However it might be, one thing was certain—that 


, no warning could do any good to Mark Cray. 
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As he turned te face them again, Sara entered. 
An expression of alarm was on her face, and she 
closed the door before speaking. She had come to 
say that Caroline appeared worse ; altogether dif- 
ferent from her usual manner. 

Mark ran up the stairs ; Miss Bettina put down 
her knitting to follow. Sara turned to Oswald 
Cray. 

‘‘She knows you are here, Oswald, and would 
like to see you. She wants to bid you good-bye. 
I think her saying that alarmed me more than 
anything.” 

Caroline was on the sofa as before. Very quiet, 
save for her quick breathing. Her white hands lay 
listless, her face, dreadfully worn though it was, 
was calm. She looked at them one by one, and 
slightly raised her hand as Oswald entered. He 
bent down to her; taking it in his. 

‘¢Thank you for all,” she whispered. 

The change in her countenance struck them. It 
so far frightened Mark as to take from him his self- 
possession. He pushed Oswald away. 

‘*Oh, Carine, what is it? You cannot be going 
to die! You must not die, now that all this good 
luck is coming upon me!” 

She glanced up at him, her eyes wide’ open, as if 
she scarcely understood. 

‘¢ There’s the most beautiful home getting ready 
for you in Paris, Carine,” he resumed, his voice 
sounding as if he were on the verge of tears. 
**We'll live in the Champs Elysées; it is the 
loveliest spot, and you can’t fail to grow better 
there, if we can only get your trouble brought 
under. Carine, Carine! don’t leave me just when 
I am able to surround you with wealth and luxury 
again! This will be a greater and a surer thing 
than the Great Wheal Bang.” 

*¢Don’t, Mark! I am going to a better home.” 

*¢But I can’t let you go until I have atoned for 
the past! I-——” 

‘¢ Hush, hush!” she interrupted. ‘‘Oh, Mark! 
if you only knew how welcome it is tome! Iam 
going to be at peace after all the turmoil. I am 
going to rest.” 

“Do you want to go?” pursued Mark, as if 
resentfully. ‘‘ Don’t you care to get well?” 

“T have not cared to get well since I came to 
England. That is, I have not thought I should,” 
she returned, painfully in her laboured breathing. 
s*When I heard the bell toll out for Prince Albert, 
I asked who was I that I should be spared when 
he was taken? The next world has seemed very 
near to me since then.” 

That the death of the Prince, brought so palpably 
as may be said before her, had taken a great hold 
on the mind of Mrs. Cray, there was no doubt. 
Several times during her later weeks of illness, she 
had alluded to it. Her principal feeling in relation 





to it appeared to be that of gratitude. For the 
good and great Prince to be taken suddenly from 
the earthly duties so much needing him, was only | 
an earnest, had one been wanting, that he had 


entered upon a better and higher sphere. It most | 


certainly had the effect of reconciling Mrs. Cray to 
her own removal, of tranquillising her weary heart, 
of bringing her thoughts and feelings into that state 
most fitting to prepare her for it. Often and often 
had she awoke from a deep sleep, starting suddenly 
up and calling out, ‘‘I thought I heard the bell of 
St. Paul’s again !” 

“*T wish the Great Wheal Bang had been in the 
sea!” gloomily exclaimed Mark Cray, who was no 
better fitted for a scene such as this than a child, 
and had little more control over his tongue. ‘‘ But 
for that mine turning out as it did, your illness 
might never have come on.” 

**Don’t regret it, Mark,” she feebly said. 
**God’s hand was in all. I look back and trace 
it. But for the trouble brought to me then, I 
might never have been reconciled to go. It is so 
merciful ! 
before removing me from it.” 

Mark Cray drew a little back and stood gazing at 


his wife, a gloomy, helpless sort of expression on | 


his countenance, and his right hand nervously 


God has weaned me from the world | 





pushing back his hair. Oswald was at the head | 


of the sofa, Sara near to him, and Miss Bettina was 
at the other side of the room, looking after some 


soothing medicine. Thus there was a clear space | 
before the sofa, and the red light from the fire | 


played on Caroline’s wasted features. 


The change in them frightened Sara as much as | 
it did Mark, turning her face to whiteness, Oswald | 


happened to look at her. 
** Are you terrified ?” he whispered. 
But Sara Davenal was not demonstrative. 


She 


could not help her countenance changing, but her | 


manner was perfectly still. That Caroline was | 


dying, dying rapidly, she had little doubt. 

** Can it be death?” she asked of Oswald. 

He bowed his head. ‘I fear so,” came the low- 
breathed answer. 
passed.” 


‘*Ere many hours shall have | 


“If things had not turned out so crossly!” | 


began Mark again. 
the misfortunes of that Wheal Bang. I always 
told you I should extricate myself, Caroline.” 

‘* We shall all be extricated from our misfortunes 
here,” came from her dying lips. ‘A few years 
more or less of toil, and strife, and daily care, and 
then redemption comes. Not the redemption that 
we work. Oh, Mark, if you could see things as I 
now see them! When we are on the threshold of 
the next world, our eyes are opened to the little- 
ness of this.” 

Mark Cray felt somewhat awed. He began to 
doubt whether it were exactly the time and place 
to pour forth regrets after the misfortunes of the 
Great Wheal Bang, or enlarge on the future glories 
opening to him in the French capital. 

‘* Tt is so much ‘better for me to be at rest! God 
is taking me to the place where change and sick- 
ness cannot enter. Jesus is waiting for me, waiting 
to guide me into it in safety, lest I should miss the 


“I knew I should redeem | 
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| way. Aunt Bettina, when you were reading to me 


this morning I fell asleep and I saw it all quite 


| clearly. Those who have gone before were looking 


|| some sooner, some later. 


|| place. 


out for me, and Jesus was ready to take me to 
them. Oh, Mark, if you could but see his loving 
look, as I saw it!” 

Miss Bettina came forward with something in a 
glass. But the hushed appearance of the group 
arrested her, deaf though she was. 

**T shall see Uncle Richard: I shall see poor 
tichard who went before him ; I shall see papa and 
mamma, whom I have nearly forgotten. We all go, 
This world lasts but a 
short while, that one is the home, the gathering 
Mark, dear Mark! the troubles here are of 
so little moment ; they are only trifling hindrances 


| through which we must bear on to Eternity. Oh, 


| trust God ! 


They are all sent by Him !” 
There occurred an interruption. Mr. Welch, who 


| had not been able to call before that day, came in, 
| and the solemn feeling that had been stealing over 
| those in the chamber gave place to the ordinary 


routine of every-day event. 

‘* Before the morning,” the surgeon said when he 
left, in answer to a grave question put to him by 
Miss Bettina. 


5.—SIX MONTHS LATER. 
THE first scenes of this story were laid in Halling- 


| ham, and it is only well that it should close there. 
| Well, or not, it cannot be helped ; for the chief 
| personages you have met in its course were now 
| gathered in that town. 


| ning of October. 


Caroline died in March, and this was the begin- 
The cold ungenial summer of 


| 1862 had come to an end, and the Great Exhibition 


was drawing to a close also. Ah! how we plan and 


| plot and work, and a higher Hand mars it! A 
| higher wisdom than ours looks on, and overrules, 


| and changes all things! 


The one brave, earnest 


|| spirit, who had worked with all the energy of his 
|| true heart to bring about and perfect that exhi- 
|| bition, was alone not spared to see its fruition. 


Was there a single heart, of all the multitudes that 


|| flocked to it, that was not weighed down with a 


latent sense of the exhibition’s failure in a general 
point of view, and of our own short-seeing help- 


| lessness ? 


| hoped for life, was Miss Bettina. 


In the Abbey at Hallingham, settled in it as she 
With the death 


|| of Mrs. Cray, all necessity for Miss Davenal’s re- 


Rippdinerevensnvasnengecmeriesenecenenmsnsenrancanunntcanase™ 


maining in London had ceased. In point of fact, it 
may be said to have ceased from the time Mark 
Cray and his wife went into Normandy ; but she 
had stayed on. Very much disliking London, Miss 
Davenal made arrangements for leaving it as soon as 
she could do so with convenience, and in June had 
come back to Hallingham. Some difficulty arose 
about a residence: Miss Davenal was not one who 
could be put anywhere. She possessed some houses 
ef her own in the town, good ones, but they were 


let. Oswald Cray it was who directed her attention 
v—61 





to the Abbey. It had never been occupied since 
Mark’s short tenancy of it: and at last, after some 
few alterations had been made in it, to the increase 
of its indoor comfort, Miss Davenal took it on a 
lease and entered into possession. 

So far as human foresight may anticipate in this 
world of changes, she had settled down for life. 
The great barn of a drawing-room had been made 
into two apartments; handsome both, and of 
good proportions: the one was the drawing-room 
still, the other was Miss Davenal’s bed-chamber. 
A quiet, tranquil life she might expect to live 
here with her two handmaidens, Watton and 
Dorcas. 

For Watton had settled down also after her 
rovings, and come back to Hallingham. Watton had 
not lightly or capriciously resigned her superior 
situation in London ; but ever since the past winter 
Watton had been ailing. She tried three or four 
doctors ; she took, as she said, quarts of physic ; 
but Watton could not get strong. There was no 
particular disorder, and she came at length to the 
conclusion that it must be London that disagreed 
with her, and gave notice to quit her place. Soshe 
was installed once more upper maid to Miss Dave- 
nal, and seemed since the change to have got her 
health again. 

She would have more to do than she had in the 
old days at the doctor’s, for there was no Neal now. 
Miss Davenal declined to try another man servant, 
probably from a conviction that she should never 
replace the services of that finished and invaluable 
domestic. Miss Davenal was by no means con- 
vinced of the treachery attributed to him by 
Captain Davenal, and at odd moments was apt to 
look upon the charge as emanating solely from the 
gallant captain’s fanciful imagination. 

Neal himself was flourishing. Considering the 
precaution he took to keep himself right with the 
world, there was not much probability that he 
would ever be otherwise. Neal had entered on a 
situation with one of her Majesty’s ministers ; his 
lordship’s own personal attendant. It was to be 
hoped there’d be no opportunity afforded him of 
getting at any of the state secrets! Ah, how many 
of these rogues are there, besides Neal, filling confi- 
dential posts in the world! Will it beso tothe end 
of their career? Will it be so with Neal? I some- 
times wonder. 

The Abbey was gay just now, in this same month 
of October, for Miss Davenal was entertaining a 
party in it. Sara had left it a fortnight past with 
Oswald Cray, and Captain Davenal, who had come 
down to give her away, had remained with his 
wife, on a visit to Miss Davenal. He called her 
Aunt Bett still: but she was more cordial with 
him than she used to be, for she had learnt really 
to love the sweet young wife. She was in the habit 
of assuring him that Rose was a greater treasure 
than he deserved ; and in that he did not contradict 
her. 

Two other visitors at the Abbey were Dick and 
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Leo. Poor Leo could not recover his health ; Mrs. 
Keen grew timid about him, and it was decided 
that he should go back to his native place, Barba- 
does, for a short while, and see what that would do. 


His father and mother felt persuaded it would effect | 


wonders, combined with their care; and so Leo 
was on the point of sailing. Mr. Dick, tolerated in 
the capacity of visitor as a necessary evil for his 
brother’s sake, had come home to Sara’s wedding, 
and was allowed to remain still, to see the last of 
Leo. What with making raids on the jam closets, 
and on sundry neighbouring gardens where the pears 
and apples grew too abundantly, and in teasing 
Captain Davenal’s son-and-heir—a noisy young 
gentleman, who promised to be another wicked 
Dick—Dick found the Michaelmas holidays de- 
lightful. Captain Davenal took him out shoot- 
ing now and then, by way of a treat. One day 
when the captain was otherwise engaged, the gun 
disappeared, and Dick also; and Miss Bettina went 
all but into a real fit, expecting nothing less than 
| to see him brought home with his head shot off. 
Dick, however, reappeared with his head on, and a 
pheasant and a partridge in his hand, which he had 
shot and brought home in open triumph, defying 
the game laws. Miss Bettina wondered how long 
it would be before Dick came to the gallows. 

There was one more visitor at the Abbey. And 
that was Mark Cray. Mark however had been 
there but a day or two, not for the wedding. He 
had come to bear off Leo Davenal: for the com- 


pagnon de voyage and protector of Leo to the West 
Indies, was to be no other than Mark. 

Mark Cray was much depressed. Dreadfully so. 
After his wife’s death Mark had made his way to 
Paris, to enter upon the brilliant career he supposed 
to be in readiness for him. Not quite ready, how- 
ever, he found when he got there; some trifling 


preliminaries had to be completed yet. Mark 
thought nothing of the check: he was sanguine ; 
Barker was sanguine; it was only a little delay ; 
and Mark amused himself most agreeably, looking 
at the villas in the Champs Elysées, against the 
time came that he should be ready to fix upon 
one. 

Mark’s friends in England heard nothing of him 
until the middle of the summer; and then Mark 
himself appeared among them uncommonly crest- 
fallen. That something was wrong, appeared, evi- 
dent. Mark gave little explanation, but news was 
gathered from other sources. It appeared that Mr. 
Barker’s grand project with ‘‘ finance ” for its basis, 
had come to grief. At the very hour of its (ex- 
pected) fruition, the thing had in some wonderful 
manner fallen through, and thereby entailed some 
temporary inconvenience, not to say embarrassment 
on its two warm supporters, Barker and Mark. Of 
course it was entirely undeserved; a most cruel 
stroke of adverse, ill-natured fate ; but nevertheless 
both of them had to bow toit. Mark Cray came 
over to England ; and Barker was compelled to go 
into ignoble hiding, nobody but himself knew 





where, while he smoothed his ruffled plumes, and 
gathered his forces for a fresh campaign. 

Reposing in quiet was all very well for Barker, 
who appeared to have some perpetual fund to draw 
upon somewhere: though in point of fact the man 
had not a penny in the world, and how he managed 
to get along in his difficulties, he alone could tell : 


| but it was not well for Mark Cray. Mark had not 


the grand genius of Barker—or whatever you may 
please to call it—the talent of extracting funds 
from some quarter or other for daily wants. If 
Mark was not ‘‘in luck,” Mark stood a chance of 
starving. When Mark went back to London he 
had no home, no money, it may be said no friends: 
and but for his meeting Captain Davenal one day 
accidentally, Mark could not, that he saw, have 
gone on at all. Later, some real luck did come to 
Mark. His late wife’s friends—who had never 
been made acquainted with the grand expectations 
of the great Paris scheme—wrote to tell Mark that 
through the unexpected death of one of the medical 
men in Barbadoes, an excellent practice might be 
secured by him if he chose to go out and step into it. 

Be you very sure Mark Cray did not hesitate, 
Hating the profession though he did, feeling an | 
innate conviction within himself that he was ill- |) 
qualified for it, he yet decided to embrace it again || 
as his calling and occupation in life. When it comes 
to starving with a man, there’s not much choice. || 
So the decision was made, and Mark Cray was || 
going out immediately to Barbadoes, and was to |, 
take charge of Leopold Davenal. 

Once before you saw Miss Davenal waiting in || 
that abbey for the return of a bridegroom and bride |! 
from their wedding tour. She was so waiting in 
like manner now. Oswald Cray and his wife had || 
visited Thorndyke for a day or two on their return, 
as they were about to visit Hallingham, on their || 
way to their new home in London. 

Not as the guests of Sir Philip Oswald. Sir || 
Philip had gone to that place where visiting is not ; || 
and Sir Henry was the master of Thorndyke. He | 
had wanted Oswald and Sara to stay the whole of 
their holiday there; but they had preferred a || 
greater change. 

Miss Davenal sat in her drawing-room. The | 
October sun was getting low, but still the expected 
guests had not arrived. Near to Miss Davenal, 
nursing a dancing baby that would not be coaxed to 
stillness, was a pretty, gentle woman, Mrs. Davenal. || 
Leo stood at the window watching, and Mark Cray | 
sat in a distant chair, restless, and pushing back his 
hair as usual. Mark did not altogether relish the 
expected presence of his half brother; but there 
was no help for it. They had not met since Mark 
went off to Paris in the spring, confidently telling 
Oswald that his debt to him would be paid with 
interest ere the year was out, for Mark had 
studiously avoided Oswald since his return. 

‘* Ts not that a carriage, Leo?” 

‘*No, Aunt Bettina, it’s a baker’s cart going 
by.” 
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Miss Davenal caught enough of the reply to 
know that it was not’ what she asked after. 
‘‘Where’s Richard ?” she presently said. 

‘‘T saw him over there on an engine just now,” 
was Leo’s answer, looking towards the station. 

‘Rose, my dear, that baby is tiring you. 
Leo ring for the nurse.” 

Mrs. Davenal laughed, and was about to say that 
| the baby did not tire her and she would rather 
| keep him, when Dick burst in. 

‘‘Tt’s coming down the road; it will be here in 
aminute. Look, Aunt Bett!” 

He dashed across the room to the window as he 
| spoke. Example is contagious, and they all fol- 
lowed him. One of the Thorndyke carriages was 
drawing up to the door. Excitable Dick quitted 
the window and flew down again. 

They were soon in the room. Sara with her 
|| sweet face, at rest now, and Oswald behind her. 
|| A few moments given to greeting, and Sara had 
|| taken the baby, and Oswald was shaking hands 
| with his brother. 

‘*T had no idea we should find you here, Mark.” 
|| Mark answered something which nobody could 
| catch, and Captain Davenal came in. 

‘Is Henry Oswald with you ?” 

‘*No,” said Oswald. ‘‘He will be in Halling- 
|| ham to-morrow. He sadly wanted us to stay 
| longer with him, Miss Bettina, and go on straight 
|| to London from Thorndyke. What would you 
| have said to that?” 

“Thank you,” said Miss Davenal, hearing it was 

impossible to say what. ‘‘I shall be happy to see 
| him.” 
| ‘*And so, Leo, we are soon to lose you!” 
| whispered Sara, bending down to him. 
| We start from this to-morrow, Sara.” 

**To-morrow ! So soon!” 

**Tt’s not soon enough,” put in Mark. 
| like being in Hallingham.” 

‘** Have you seen your old friends, Mark?” asked 
|| Oswald. ‘* Have you been out much?” 

“*T have not been out at all, and I have seen 
| none of them,” responded Mark, gloomily. ‘I 
|| don’t want to see them.” 
||  ** How’s Mr. Barker? Have you heard from him 

lately ?” 

“*T heard the day before I came here,” replied 
| Mark, a shade of brightness rising to his counte- 
‘**Barker has all the luck of it in this 
|| world. He is in something good again.” 

** Again!” repeated Oswald, suppressing his in- 
|| clination to smile. 

‘*So he writes me word. It’s something he has 
|| taken in hand and is going to perfect. If it comes 
'| to anything I shall return from Barbadoes and join 
|| him.” 

**Oh,” said Oswald. ‘‘ Well, Mark, I hope you 
|| will have a pleasant voyage out there, and that 
|| you will find your sojourn all you can wish.” 

Dinner would soon be ready, and Sara was shown 
to her room. It overlooked the Abbey graveyard. | 


Let 


*“*T don’t 


OSWALD CRAY. 
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She took off her bonnet and stood there, lost in 
many reminiscences of the past, in the changes that 
time had wrought, in the uncertain contemplation 
of the future. What would be poor Mark Cray’s 
future? Would he remain at Barbadoes, applying 
himself, as well as his abilities allowed him, to the 
pursuit of his legitimate profession ?—or would his 
unstable, weak mind be dazzled with these illegiti- 
mate and delusive speculations to the end. 

How strangely, wonderfully had they been 
brought through changes and trials! In this very 
room where she now stood, Oswald had been born. 
The poor little boy, sent adrift as may be said | 
without a home, motherless, as good as fatherless, 
had worked out his own way in the world, striving 
always to do the right. 

And what had her own later troubles been; her 
cares, anxieties, sorrows! Looking back, Sara saw | 
great cause to reproach herself: why had she so | 
given way to despair? It is true that she had | 
never, in a certain sense, lost her trust in God: 
but she had not believed there could be this bright | 
ending. A little ray of the setting sun was reflected | 
on the tombstone formerly noticed ; it fell on the | 
significant inscription, ‘‘ Buried in misery.” Sara 
wondered whether he, the unhappy tenant, had 
never learnt that great trust. 

So lost was she in thought that she did not | 
notice any one had come into the room, until a 
hand was laid upon her shoulder. It was her | 
husband’s. He put some letters down in the broad, 
old-fashioned window-seat. 

‘‘They have been sent on to me here from the 
office,” he explained, as Sara glanced at them. 
** Business letters, all. In one there’s a bit of 
gossip, though: in Allister’s.” 

**Js one of them from Allister?” 

““Yes, Jane’s going to be married. They have 
met with some Scotch gentleman out there, an old 
acquaintance of Jane’s, and things are settled. 
Frank says his tongue is broad Scotch, and he ean’t 
understand half he says. Jane does, however, so 
it’s all right.” 

A smile played upon Sara’s lips, as she thought 
of the old jealousy. She might tell her husband of 
it some time. ‘‘ Does Mr. Allister keep well?” she 
asked. 

‘“*He has been quite well ever since he went 
there’: he says very strong. I hope it has set him 
up for life. What were you thinking of so deeply,” 
Sara, that you did not hear me come in ?” 

‘* At the moment I was thinking of that evening 
when you and I met there, in the grave-yard,”’ she 
answered, pointing down to it. ‘‘What a miserable 
evening it was!” 

** Don’t dwell on it, love. 
pang of shame.” 

‘“*Nay, but it is pleasant to look back upon 
now, Oswald. If only to contrast that time with 
this.” 

He shook his head with a sort of shiver, and 
relapsed into silence, his hand clasping hers. 


ZI cannot, without a 
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**Qswald,” she resumed in a low tone, ‘‘won’t| She laid her head upon his shoulder and let it 
you tell me what your suspicion was ?”’ rest there. Its safe abiding-place, so long as the 
‘*T will tell you some time, Sara; not now. Oh, world, for them, should last. 
my wife, my wife, how much is there in the past Only through God’s mercy! My friends, may it 
for many of us to repent of !” he continued in what be shed on us all throughout our pilgrimage in this 
seemed an uncontrollable impulse. ‘‘And it is chequered life, and ever abide with us unto the 
only through God’s mercy that we do repent.” end! Fare you well. 








PLAIN WORDS ON CHRISTIAN LIVING. 
By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 
XIL—THE REVELATION OF THE UNSEEN. 


“ And when the servant of the man of God was risen early, and gone forth, behold, an host compassed the 
city both with horses and chariots. And his servant said unto him, Alas, my master! how shall we do? 

‘“‘ And he answered, Fear not: for they that be with us are more than they that be with them. 

‘‘ And Elisha prayed, and said, Lord, 1 pray thee, open his eyes, that he may see. And the Lord opened the eyes 
of the young man; and he saw: and, behold, the mountain was full of horses and chariots of fire round about 
Elisha.””—2 Kings vi. 15—17. 


No situation could apparently be more hopeless. | fidence of his faith, ‘‘are more than they that be 
An unarmed man, with one attendant, is surrounded | with them.” And then he prayed that the like 
by the forces of a hostile king. The King of Syria assurance might be communicated, by open vision 
has suffered severely from the supernatural insight | (if need were), to his younger and less experienced 
of the prophet Elisha. Again and again his plans | companion. ‘“‘ Lord, I pray Thee, open his eyes, that 
have been revealed before their execution, and the | he may see. And the Lord opened the eyes of the 
consequence has been disappointment and disaster. | young man; and he saw: and, behold, the mountain” 
He can only suppose that he has a traitor in his | —the eminence on which the city stood—‘ was full 
camp. ‘He called his servants, and said unto | of horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha.” 
them, Will ye not show me which of us is forthe | Two several records of the history of Elisha are 
king of Israel? And one of his servants said, | familiar to the Sunday worshippers in our churches ; 
None, my lord, O king: but Elisha, the prophet | the one telling of his miracle of healing performed 
that is in Israel, telleth the king of Israel the | upon Naaman the leper: the other representing him 











words that thou speakest in thy bedchamber.” 

So subtle and so dangerous a foe must be cap- 
tured at all risks. Finding that the prophet is 
in Dothan—a place memorable of old time in 
the history of Joseph as the scene of his cruel 
betrayal by his brethren—the King of Syria sends 
thither ‘‘ horses, and chariots, and a great host ; 
and they came by night, and compassed the city 
about.” The morning light revealed the peril, in 
all its magnitude, to the servant of the man of 
God. Rising early, and leaving the house, he sees 
horses and chariots surrounding the city ; and cries 
out to the prophet, ‘‘ Alas, my master! how shall 
we do?” But no such terror communicates itself 
to the mind that has long been stayed upon God. 
Elisha answers only, ‘‘ Fear not: for they that be 
with us are more than they that be with them.” 
Just as King Hezekiah, at a later period in the sacred 
history, comforted his downcast people amidst the 
terrors of the Assyrian invasion, by saying, ‘‘ Be 
strong and courageous ; be not afraid nor dismayed 
for the king of Assyria, nor for all the multitude 
that is with him: for there be more with us than 
with him: with him is an arm of flesh; but with 


us is the Lord our God to help us, and to fight our | 


battles. And the people rested themselves upon 
the words of Hezekiah, king of Judah.” 
that be with us,” Elisha says, in the tried con- 





“* They | 


| to us in a different and yet more majestic phase of 
| the prophetic character, as entrusted with God’s 
| commission to designate and anoint a king over 
Israel: and the intervening chapters between these 
two (the 5th and the 9th of 2 Kings) are filled 
| with the account of his marvellous deeds, and of 
| the various traits of that gentle and loving cha- 
racter which made him not more the counsellor of 
princes than the sympathizing friend and prompt 
| Senaionter of the humblest of his people in all 
the little accidents and grave calamities of this 
chequered human life below. From among these 
holy narratives I have chosen this one, desiring 
that it may carry comfort and strength, by God’s 
grace, to some heart among my readers, even as it 


and of all strength for those who are passing 
‘*hardly bestead and hungry” through the wilder- 
ness of this world towards the rest and the in- 
heritance which remain in heaven for his people. 

1, The first remark which it suggests is as to the 
heavy pressure of outward and visible things upon 
us who are still in the body. 

This young man could see nothing else. He just 
saw the Syrian host, with its horses and chariots, 
compassing the city to capture his master; and 
nothing more, nothing besides. Is it not a true 
| parable for us? 














certainly contains in itself the secret of all comfort | 
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We talk of living by faith, not by sight. It is 

| one of the commonplaces of Christian language. 

But what truth has it for us? How much of any 

| man’s time or thought or interest remains, over and 

| above the demand upon them by things altogether 
| of this world ? 

Take the life of any one day. Would it be very 

different, if this world were our all; if there were 
| no judgment and no eternity? Yes; let the ques- 
tion press upon us, What do I, and what do I 
| refrain from doing, simply because of that unseen 
world which Revelation, which the Gospel, discloses 
| to me? 
(1) There is the business of life. That is a real 
| thing. A large part of the time and of the aiten- 
| tion of most men is engrossed by it. From an early 
| morning’to a late evening they are busy about that 
| handicraft or that trade or that profession which 
|| procures for them the nesessaries and comforts and 
enjoyments of the life that now is. These things 
|| are all of the present. They have to do with fur- 
nishing men with food or clothing, with ornament 
or luxury, with relief from pain, with appliances 
for sickness, with counsel in matters of property, or 
| redress in cases of wrong. They have no direct 
| view to anything beyond earth. 

(2) There are the pleasures of life. Its eating and 
drinking, its relaxation and resting, its intercourse 
with neighbours and friends, its cheerful fireside, 
| its human affection and domestic love. These, 
again, are real things. If they cannot all be seen, 
| they are all of time: they belong to this life; they 
have no obvious connection with anything beyond 
the grave; with anything spiritual, heavenly, or 
eternal. 

(3) There are the trials of life. These too are 
real. Nothing so real as the touch of pain: nothing 
so instantly fatal to frivolity or vanity ; nothing 
so firm in its gripe or so imperious in its command. 
One ache, one pain, one throbbing pulse, one sensi- 
tive nerve, is enough to constrain the attention, and 
make a man live (for the time) in that alone. And 
if this is true of the body, not less true is it of the 
mind. An intense eagerness for some object of 
ambition, an intense desire for some one’s love, one 
great present anxiety about a beloved friend’s wel- 
fare, one keen personal fear of danger or shame or 
loss, is enough to fill the whole being; to occupy 
every thought, and exclude the possibility of look- 
ing off from it fora moment. A man so engrossed 
will live (as we say) a lifetime in one day. The 
present hems him in and blocks him up, so that he 
may be as a blind man to all the realities (if realities 
there be) which are not of earth and sense and 
time. 

2. And yet the history before us is designed to 
show how very near, all the while, lies another 
|| world and another life, altogether of spirit and 
|| heaven and God. It needed -just the opening of 
|| the eyes, and nothing more, to show this young 
man a whole concourse of existences and agencies 
unseen and unsuspected till that moment. 


— 








the horses and chariots of the human enemy sur- 
rounding on every side the dwelling of his master : 
but he saw not, till prayer opened his eyes, the 
heavenly chariots and horses of fire which were 
that master’s safeguard in the hour of loneliness 
and extreme peril. 

Now, if the Word of God be true, we also are the 
inmates of two worlds; a world of matter, and a 
world of spirit ; a world seen, and a world unseen ; 
a world of time, and a world of eternity. 

There is much to make us forget this. We have 
spoken of the pressing and engrossing influence of 
things seen and temporal. As a matter of fact, we 
have feared that many of us are like Elisha’s ser- 
vant before his eyes were opened ; conscious only 
of the visible hosts, and blind utterly to the pre- 
sence of the invisible. Yet may we not say with 
truth that God leaves not himself without witness 
to any of us as to the existence, the truth, and 
the importance of spiritual realities ? 

(1) Who has not felt, a thousand times, the de- 
sire within himself for something higher, deeper, 
and more abiding than this poor outside world ; 
yea, even if you include in it the affections as well 
as the ambitions which it offers to its children? 
In youth, if not in age; in days of artless sincerity, 
if not in the later years of a sophisticated manhood ; 
there is a craving and a yearning after a peace 
which earth cannot give—a sense of want, and a 
desire for satisfaction, and a belief in truth, and a 
hungering and thirsting after holiness, and a looking 
upward as into a light real though unapproachable, 
and a consciousness of an origin not of earth and a 
destination not of time—strong enough and frequent 
enough to constitute at once a prophecy and a testi- 
mony; strong enough and frequent enough to make 
the child and the young man aware of the possi- 
bility at least of a spiritual life, a divine relation- 
ship, and an eternal home. He cannot gainsay, 
however he may forget, that which Revelation 
teaches of a world surrounding and overshadowing 
this; a world separated from him by a thin par- 
tition of matter, one day to be removed and taken 
down, already to be penetrated and overleaped by 
faith. The eyes of the young man, however it may 
be with the old, are ready for that opening, which 
the text speaks of, to the vision of the unseen. 

(2) And later on too in life—as long as there is 
one shadow of truth in a man’s heart, or one relic 
of feeling in his nature—how often does he awaken 
with a start from the long sleep of worldliness, and 
become conscious, for a moment or two, of the hollow- 
ness and the unreality of a being given wholly to 
earth! Sometimes bitter disappointment—a che- 
rished hope finally blighted, or an idol of ambition 
dashed in pieces before him—makes him say in his 
heart, This world is a false, fallacious, lying thing ; 
there must be something true and something strong 
and something durable beside it. And sometimes 
an opposite influence works the same conviction. 
An unusual influx of joy into the stagnant waters 


He saw | of existence ; the realization of a hope too good to 
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be hoped for ; a blessing, itself perhaps earthly, yet 
testifying to the inmost soul a hand above earth 
and an immortality beyond it; this also, among the 
various agencies of that Providence which works 
not as man works, has been the means, ere now, 
of making a worldly man thoughtful, and drawing 
him by the bands of love towards a rest and a 
home too long slighted and uncared for. 

(3) But who is there, of all my readers, that 
is not conscious of a life besides and within this 
of time? How much of our truest life is abso- 
lutely hidden and secret! That must be a poor sort 
of being, which consists wholly in the work of this 
world, or in the enjoyment of this world, or in the 
intercourse of this world. You know well enough 
that these things are not the whole of your being! 
You know that, without speaking as yet of a reli- 
gious life, your liveliest joys and your keenest 
sorrows are connected with a life lived within this 
outward. The whole region of the affections—and 
is not that the scene of many, of most, of the chief 
happinesses and unhappinesses of human beings ?— 
lies out of sight, lies hidden from every eye but 
One, and is at once as mysterious a region as even 
that of religion, and as real a region as even that 
of business, This experience ought of itself to show 
you that you may be walking blindfold amidst 
other truths and other realities, not more shadowy 
| in their nature and peradventure a thousand times 
| more urgent in their importance, 

3. Now therefore what are these other truths, these 
|| other realities, as the Word of God discloses them ? 
| Surely they should be thought of. Elisha’s servant 
| suddenly perceived himself the centre of a whole 
'| system of divine agencies, of which, a moment 
| before, he had not a thought nor an intimation. 

| (1) In his case those agencies belonged to what 
we commonly call Providence. That is, they were 
| concerned about the safety of one of God’s servants; 
they protected Elisha from danger ; they made him 
secure amidst a thousand enemies ; they made him 
calm for suffering and brave for action, as knowing 
| himself ‘‘immortal till his work was done.” Was 
it only of Elisha that these things were written? 
was it only for Elisha that these things were done? 
Surely we have here the very same revelation of 
the care of God for his people, which is expressed 
also, in general, in the 34th Psalm, ‘‘ The angel of 
the Lord encampeth round about them that fear 
Him, and delivereth them.’ O, if our eyes were 
opened, like those of this young maa, what a scene | 
would be discovered in this one aspect! We go 
about our daily work, ply head and hand, journey 


hither and thither, re-enter securely at evening the | 


home from which we started securely in the morn- 
ing—and in all this, take for granted the con- 
tinuance of life and health, of sight and hearing, 
of reason and memory, without one thought of the 
thousand risks amidst which we live and move and 
have our being. If we could see the spiritual world 


as we see the natural, we should find that every | 
life is lived in God’s hand, every faculty kept for | 


us by God’s keeping, every step taken, every word 
spoken, and every work done, in virtue of a power 
not our own which both enables and guards, com- 
municates the needful gift, and also watches over it 
with an unsleeping eye. This is the revelation of 
God's Providence. This is that world, not of sense 
but of spirit, which the eye divinely opened dis- 
cerns, and the heart divinely touched rests in and 
gives thanks for. 

(2) But is it then an unmixed rejoicing for any 
of us, to have God so near him? Yes, if, like the 
holy man here before us, we are entirely God’s; 
his by choice and will and devotion, as well as by | 
nature and right and possession. ‘The revelation of | 
God’s Providence is an unmixed rejoicing for those | 
who love God; for those who offer to Him the 
reasonable service of a whole heart and-an undi- | 
vided life. But the thought of Providence, and of | 
that which goes to make it, has an aspect of fear | 
as well as of joy. I know not which of us can 
quite bear the reflection that about our path and 
about our bed is One altogether pure, altogether 
holy ; One who marks every thought, hears every 
word, and is privy to the most secret act; One to 
whom the darkness is light, and for whom the 
night shineth as the day. 0, if the dishonest man 
could see the spiritual world as he sees the out- 
ward, would he not tremble to think that his base 
gains were contrived and schemed for and realized 
in the sight of a thousand eyes looking on and a 
thousand hands recording? And if the selfish man, 
a churl to those nearest to him and dearest, could 
see the spiritual world as he sees the natural, would 
he not blush for shame as he became conscious that 
an unkindness which he masks from all the living 
was vaked and open to the sight of other beings, 
God’s ministering spirits who are closer to him and 
more observant than any one of his fellows? And 
if the unchaste man could see the spiritual world as 
he sees the bodily, where would he hide himself 
from the terrible flash of that recognition which 
leaves him never alone, but is ever turning upon 
him the scrutiny of discernment, the very intuition 
of God? Yes, my friends, if the mountain of our 
earthly abode is thus full of horses and chariots and 
fire protecting the godly, what must it be for those 
to live upon it who count God their enemy, and 
strive to shut out, while they can, the torment of 
his recollection? We are never alone: the little 
accidents of space and matter limit not nor modify 
| the reality of the Divine presence: and He who 
| watches over our steps, and keeps us in being, and 
| thus gives time for repentance if haply we will at 
last turn and fear Him, must also exercise over 
| us the discernment of his Omniscience, and record 
| against us every act of disobedience by which we 

are treasuring up unto ourselves wrath against the 
| day of the revelation of his righteous judgment. 

(3) Yet let us not so speak as if God were an 
Observer only, and not chiefly and above all the 
Friend of man. I¢ is not to turn us from Him, but 
to draw us towards Him, that He reveals to us 
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} that invisible world which skirts so closely on all 
sides the region of the visible. I know that there 
| are those amongst us who hunger and thirst for the 
| revelation of the unseen; who would give all that 
| earth possesses for them, whether of hope or enjoy- 
| ment, for one resistless proof of God’s care for them 
| and God’s presence; one sure and unchanging in- 
|| sight into that mysterious reality which the Bible 
| and the Gospel tell of, the love of a Father and a 
| Saviour and a Comforter, ever-present, all-powerful, 
long-suffering, and eternal. Be assured then that 
that presence, that care, that love, is yours, whoso- 
ever you be that will long for it, and search after it, 
and wait patiently and not faint. There is One, 
| nearer to you than the nearest earthly heart to 
your own, who is the unchangeable, the all-merciful, 
the Omnipotent God. If you cannot see Him, yet 
believe: if you cannot understand the secret of 
being, your own or his, yet receive it as a secret, 
and use it, and live by it: if you cannot cast out 
| the fear, or cannot quicken the dulness, or cannot 
| illuminate the darkness, which clings to you by 
nature and by the fall, yet look into the impene- 
trable gloom, and act as if you saw there the object 
|| of your hope and of your trust; yea, stretch out 
|| towards Him the hand of your soul, and pray Him 
| to guide you, unseen, into the haven of his pre- 
|| sence and of his love. When you have learned to 
| do that, there will arise for you, by little and little, 
a light in the darkness: the eye, accustomed to 
long gazing, shall not gaze for ever in vain: thine 
eye shall see the King in his beauty, and bebold at 
| last the land which is very far off. 

Some of you may be taking at this time a new 
step in life’s journey. Change of circumstances, 

change of fortune, change of place—a call to new 
| labour, or else a summons to new suffering— 
thoughts stirring within, of which before you were 
unconscious, thoughts of anxiety or of penitence, 
of earnest longing for holiness or of deep con- 
trition for obstinate inveterate sin—these things 
might be imagined anywhere and at any time—I 
doubt not that they are true here and at this 
time, for some who read these pages: have I not 
chosen well for you, friends and brethren, in bring- 
ing before you my little parable of the scene in 
Dothan—the horses and chariots of Syria visible to 
the eye of nature, the horses and chariots of fire 
made visible to the eye of faith? Yes, carry away 
with you—for alarm or for comfort, for awakening 
or else for soothing, according to your need—the 
thought of that world of spirits and of the Divine 
presence, which lies on every side so close to us, 
which needs but the opening of the eye to its 
reality, and which, when discerned, when realized, 
shall give dignity at once to the commonest calling, 
courage to the faintest heart, and perfect, absolute 
safety to the most imperilled and the most be- 
leaguered soul. 

4, A man passes out of the life of sight into the 
life of faith by that opening of the eyes of which the 
text tells. ‘‘ Lord, open his eyes, that he may see. 








.... And the Lord opened the eyes of the young 
man, and he saw.” ‘Till then, like the disciples on 
their way to Emmaus, men may have Jesus himself 
walking beside them, and yet their eyes are holden 
that they should not know Him. How can this 
be? It is, instrumentally, the result of that pres- 
sure of the world upon us, of which we spoke at 
the beginning. It is because we are in the midst 
of distracting sights and jarring sounds; because 
the voices of earth are loud and imperious, and the 
voices of heaven and eternity refined and distant. 
But this is but half, not half, of the reason. Beings | 
made in God’s likeness were not originally thus || 
deaf to God’s voice or blind to God’s working. It | 
is sin which has wrought the change. It is because 
we do not wish to part with that false idea of earth | 
and earthly things, which alone enables us either | 
to do or to bear evil. If our eyes were opened to | 
the horses and chariots of fire, we should have to | 
change our life ; we should have to live as if heaven 
were real, as if God were present, as if we were 
here but strangers and pilgrims seeking a better | 
country, that is, an heavenly. And this we are | 
not ready for. We must have the pleasures of sin 


for a season: when they are exhausted, we will || 


turn to something better. But when are they ex- | 
hausted? When does that fancied stop come, at 
which we can turn the page and begin afresh ? 

We must draw to an end. And to an address on | 
this subject there can be but one end; not an end 
denouncing the folly or prophesying the ruin of the 
state described ; but rather, the earnest assurance, 
in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that in the 
life of faith alone is rest and peace; that never, 
until a man begins to know God, can he know any- 
thing of the heart’s repose ; that just in proportion || 
as he advances in that knowledge will be his quict- | 
ness and assurance of soul ; a growing sense of being 
in God’s hand, under God’s care, within God’s love ; 
a daily increasing consciousness of reality and of | 
safety, of having known and faced the worst, and 
of being now securely and calmly sheltered within | 
the home of all goodness and of all love. That is 
the Christian Gospel; not a denunciation, but an 
invitation ; not a thunderbolt of terror, but a bright 
beam of light. ‘‘O taste and see how gracious 
the Lord is: blessed is the man that trusteth in 
Him.” 

And you ask, How are the eyes opened? It is 
the Lord who opens: we know it: but even the 
Lord works by means—and what are his means? 
Just those, my friends, which the text indicates. 
‘* Elisha prayed, and said, Lord, I pray Thee, open 
his eyes.” You will say perhaps, Yes, Elisha was 
a righteous man ; and ‘‘the effectual fervent prayer 
of a righteous man,” I know, ‘‘availeth much.” 
But I am a sinner: what can my prayer do for me? 
Everything, my friend, everything: I read no con- 
dition of merit or human fitness appended to the 
great charter of the Gospel promise, ‘‘ Ask, and ye 
shall have; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and 
it shall be opened ”—yes, ask, and your eyes shall 
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be opened, in the same moment, and by the very 
same means, as the presence-chamber of the Divine 
grace ! 

Prayer is the means of passing from a life of sight 
to a life of faith. Prayer is more than the means, 


it is the very thing itself. When I kneel down to | 
ask One whom I see not, for some real gift, that is | 
faith already, however poor, however feeble, how- | 
When you ask of God to open | 


ever brief, the act. 
your eyes that you may see, you are showing that 


in deed that prayer shall be heard, for that in deed | 


it is heard already : you would not pray, if you did 
not believe in Him who is invisible. Therefore 
pray, pray on, and faint not! Every such prayer 
is not only a peradventure of mercy ; it a sign and 
a pledge and a foretaste of the grace and the light 
for which it makes supplication. 

Go forth, Christian friends, not to doubt or dis- 
pute, not to talk or to wonder, but to pray! Let 
these poor words draw forth—God grant it—many 
| prayers from those who read them! Those prayers 
will be not more petitions than answers. They 


will show that eyes are opening. They will show j} 


that the barrier of time and sense is giving way, 
and that soon you will see God as He is in Christ 
Jesus, and know Him even as you are known. 

And then practise that new life in every act of 
devotion and of obedience. Let us meet together, 


month by month, or week by week, at the Lord’s | 


THE 





Table: meet in our congregations; meet in the 
various little sections of that great communion and | 
fellowship which shall one day fill the earth! So | 
shall there rise upon our Church and upon our people 
a marvellous light ; men shall see us and take know- | 
ledge of us that we have found a Saviour ! || 
And so shall we begin to desire to hand on the | 
light. We shall not ask, How little, but, How | 
much, can we do to glorify our Father whom we | 
have at last learnt to know? And whenever a call 
is made upon us, to spread amongst our countrymen, | 
or in distant lands, the unspeakable gift, the glorious | 
light, of God’s grace ; we shall say, ‘‘ Speak, Lord: 
for Thy servant heareth!” That which I have is all 
Thine: take back of it just what Thou wilt: yea, | 
let me give back of it, and count it a blessing. If | 


| my poor gold and silver can by possibility conduce | 


to the opening of one darkened eye; if it can by 
possibility be so honoured and so blessed of God as | 
to subserve the purposes of his mercy and of his 
love ; Lord, take it all! By the help of it—yet only 
by Almighty power—open the eyes of some ‘‘ young | 
man,” of some child of Thine, that he may see! 
And to Thee be all the praise! Thine it was, and 
to Thee shall it return! Thine it is, and out of 
Thee alone can it draw either use or power! Unto | 
Thee, in Thy Son, through Thy Spirit, be all the 


| honour ; even as of Thee, in Thy Son, through Thy | 


Spirit, comes all the grace ! 





LONDON JEWS. 


[THE SECOND OF TWO PAPERS. ] 


In the Jewish worship the practice of charity is 
so intimately connected with their theology that it 
may be called prayer in action. Indeed, in every 
rite in their synagogue it appears to form one of the 
most necessary portions. On no family occasion of 
which notice must be given to the Rabbis is alms- 
giving omitted. A marriage, a birth, a baptism, 
a death, or any particularly fortunate or unfortu- 
nate occurrence in the family, is always the occa- 
sion for giving alms in the synagogue ; and this is 
carried to an extent which appears almost incre- 
dible when compared with the manner the gift of 
charity is exercised among us. The Jew’s love of 
his religion and its ordinances may be tested,—at 
least in a common sense and worldly point of view, 
by the amount of time and money he is willing 
to give for its support. Few of our readers who 
have not inquired into the subject will receive 
without surprise the statement of the cost of his 
synagogue to the Jew. We will take the one in 
Margaret Street as an example, premising that 
there are others at least equally wealthy and gene- 
rous. The sittings of a man and his wife will 
average about nine guineas annually ; that of single 
Women or men, something more than half the 
amount. The size of the synagogue, certainly that 





portion of it set apart for the congregation, is not | 
larger than a moderate-sized dissenting chapel, and | 
yet the aggregate amount of the rent of sittings || 
cannot be less than fourteen hundred pounds a year. || 
We inquired at a new synagogue lately opened at | 
Bayswater, and we found that the sittings realized | 
at least as much as that in Margaret Street. 
But it must not be imagined that the claims of | 
the synagogue are by any means bounded, or nearly 
so, by the amount of sittings or pew rents. We 
have already mentioned the alms given on different 
occasions and events in life, but beyond these, an 
incessant call is kept up on the congregation for 
assistance for itinerant Jews, and other objects of 
charity. It would, perhaps, be difficult to form a 
correct idea of what the synagogue alms amount to; 
but we have been informed by two Rabbis, with 
whom we have conversed on the subject, that they 
generally average double the amount received for 
the sittings: thus, if a Jew pays nine pounds a year 
for his sitting, his expenses, including alms, will 
scarcely be less than twenty-seven pounds a year. 
Although the synagogue alms form a large pro- 
portion of the amount given in charity by the bulk 
of the middle class Jews, still there are among 
them a large number whose contributions through 
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the Rabbi and his staff at their place of worship 
are trifling in comparison to what they contribute to 
their different charitable institutions, and in private 
| charity. 

|| It may very reasonably be asked, with so thrifty 
| and sober a population as the London Jews, Whence 
the necessity for this vast amount of charitable 
‘| contribution? We see no Jewish beggars in the 
| streets, and the Jews among us have the right to 
profit by our poor laws equally with all other sects. 
We have no religious disqualifications among us. 
|, The Jew, Turk, or Infidel, has as much right to 
|| relief as the most pious and respectable Christian. 

| We must answer the question somewhat at length. 
| Nothing is more difficult than to get from the Jews 
| correct statistics. There appears on this point to 
be a singular contradiction in the Jewish character. 
Rapid and correct calculators as they generally are, 
it is exceedingly difficult to obtain from them 
|| correct figures bearing upon the number of their 
|| people resident in London. Whether this is a rem- 
|| nant of the old Jewish objection to numbering the 
|| people we cannot say, but certainly it exists to a 
| very considerable extent among them at the present 
time. Nor does this appear to arise from any un- 
willingness on their part to afford information; on 
the contrary, nothing could be more courteous than 
their readiness to give us every information in their 
power, while making our researches. Still the dis- 


| crepancy in the numbers given was remarkable, 
and it was only by comparing them with other 


|| public statistics, that we were able to come to a 
|| definite conclusion. We have therefore, to prevent 
|| anything like exaggeration in our statement, taken 
the minimum figures as our data to go upon, and 
even then the London Jew appears to us to be the 
most charitable being we are acquainted with, and 
in no part of the world, and in no religion, is he 
surpassed, if equalled. 

The Jewish population in London, although 
fluctuating greatly, never exceeds 41,000, and of 
these certainly not less than one-fifth, though some 
|| compute them at a considerably higher number, 
|_are directly or indirectly dependant for assistance 
on the remainder. Again, it must be taken into 
| consideration, that there are a great number scarcely 
| above pauperism themselves, who although not a 
drag upon the charity of the wealthy, contribute 
| but little to the assistance of the indigent. 

From the isolated position of the different syna- 


gogues in our vast metropolis, the difficulty of | 


| relieving this immense number of poor was very 


great, and frequently the less deserving, by the | 
effrontery of their applications, received far more | 


than their due, while the more retiring fared com- 


paratively ill. Many suggestions were made to | 


remedy this defect, but all appear to have failed, 
till in the year 1858 the subject was taken up by a 


Mr. Ephraim Alex, assisted by Mr. Lionel Cohen 


and some other energetic gentlemen. They deter- 
mined to form a Board of Guardians from the 
different synagogues, and to relieve through its 


means their wandering poor, and thereby keep 
them either from becoming mendicants, or what, 
in their opinion, was equally objectionable, allowing 
them to become recipients of our parochial rates. 

To this Board of Guardians, we wish especially to 
call the attention of the reader, that it may not be 
confounded with our own under the Poor-Laws. 
With the exception of a clerk and medical officers, 
all the staff do their work gratuitously. The reliev- 
ing and inquiring officers receive nothing for their 
labours. It is frequently said that unpaid labour 
is in the end the dearest, but in the dispensation of 
this as well as other Jewish charities, the proverb 
seems to be reversed, for never was work better or 
more willingly performed. It is no vain compliment 
to them to say that there is at least as much intelli- 
gence, caution, and philanthropy shown by them as 
| by the wealthiest Board of Guardians in England, 
working with the most liberally paid staff of officials. 
Although the resident clerk has always in his hands 
sufficient funds for the immediate relief of any case 
of extreme destitution, no others receive any aid or 
assistance till their case has undergone a thorough 
investigation by their visiting committee, and a 
written report of the result is made out to be placed 
before the next meeting of the relieving committee, 
which takes place every Monday evening. We 
attended on one of these occasions at their office in 
Devonshire Square, and were much pleased with the 
kindness, caution, and discretion used by the com- 
mittee when distributing their relief. The appli- — 
cants were all placed in a large waiting-room, and 
were called into the Board-room one at a time. 
They had all given notice during the week of their 
intention to apply, and their cases had already 
been inquired into, and a short summary of each 
had been written out and placed before the presi- 
dent. The first applicant was a poor woman with 
several children. Her tale of misery was soon told, 
and admitted to be correct. A ticket for several 
loaves and a quantity of meat, sufficient to last her 
family for the ensuing week, was given her. The 
next was also a woman, in rags, and very dirty. 
She was a German, and did not understand a 
word of English. The clerk, a Mr. Lowenthal, 
who appears an excellent linguist, acted as trans- 
lator. Her case was also asad one; but on giving 
her the ticket for meat and bread, the president 
asked her why she was so dirty. Her reply was 
that the hovel she lived in afforded but scant 
opportunity for personal cleanliness. ‘‘There is a 
ticket for the baths and wash-houses,” said he; 
‘“‘when you come next Monday, see that you are 
clean, or you will receive nothing more from us 
| whatever.” 

The next was a man whose very countenance had 
starvation written on it. His tale was short and 
concise. He was a foreigner, with four children ; 
he had no work, nor was there a prospect of any. 
While making the preliminary inquiries, we were 
much struck with the altered tone of the president: 
| all his usual kindness seemed to have vanished, and 
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had he been a relieving-officer of the ‘‘Oliver Twist” 


school, it could not have been more harsh. ‘‘ Where | 


have your children been to-day?” he inquired. 
“They have remained at home with me, sir,” 
was the reply. 


‘*T know it, and they remained at home with | 


you yesterday and the day before as well. Now, 
sir, let us clearly understand each other. Send 
your children to school to-morrow, and keep them 
there the whole of the week; if you do not, you 
will receive nothing more from us. You have no 
excuse, for you know it will cost you nothing, and 
instead of caring for their welfare, you allow them 
to play about the streets. Now you may go, but 
do not present yourself here again if you don’t do 
as I tell you.” 

The next applicant was a poor decrepit old man 
seventy-five years of age. He had come to thank 
the president for the great kindness he had received 
from the hands of the committee during the winter. 
There was nothing of servility in the old man’s 
manner. He was evidently actuated by a feelng 
of gratitude alone. The president received the poor 
fellow very courteously, and asked him if there was 
anything more they could do to assist him. 

**Tf you would have the kindness, sir, to lend me 
five shillings, I think I could get my living very 
comfortably now.” 

‘*How,” we inquired, ‘‘do you propose to get 
your living on a loan of five shillings?” 

**It will enable me, sir, to buy a stock of jewel- 
lery, which I shall be able to sell.” 

We looked with some surprise at the president. 
‘* Tt is quite true,” he whispered ; ‘‘he will manage 
on it very well; he has done so for the last two 
} years.” 

‘*Do you really mean to say he will repay the 
money ?” 

**Most certainly,” said the president, ‘‘if he 
lives. We very frequently make loans; indeed, 
with the exception of very old men or women, or 
widows with children, we seldom advance money 
in any other form than loans; but I will explain 
that more fully to you presently.” 

An impostor then presented himself. He told a 
plausible tale, which was of course false, and he 
left the room somewhat astonished at hearing his 
antecedents read over to him with an accuracy he 
could not gainsay. 

The next case offered a remarkable instance of 
the amount of charity extant among the lower 
class of Jews. The applicant, a Prussian Jew, was 
quite blind, and was led into the room by a child of 
one of the lodgers of the house he lived in. It was 
his first appearance in Devonshire Square, and he 
informed the Board that he had been some weeks 
in England, and was utterly destitute. On being 
asked how he had contrived to live, he replied that 
the poor Jews in Petticoat Lane had made a sub- 
scription for him, and he had received about eight 
shillings a-week from the pence they had subscribed. 





which presented themselves. A remarkably hand- 
some girl, about fourteen years of age, said she 
attended for her father, who was in great distress, 
On being asked why her father had not attended in 
person, she replied that he was nursing her mother, 
who was very ill. After inquiring what school 
she attended, she was told to go home and send her 
father. Later in the evening he made his appear- 
ance, and was soundly scolded for allowing his 
daughter to be alone in the streets in the evening ; 
and he was informed that for the future no further 
assistance would be rendered him unless he per- 
sovally attended, as it was disgraceful in a father to 
allow his daughter to be in the streets at night 
without protection. 

After the meeting was over, the president, Mr. 
Alex, informed us that one of the most effieient 
means they had of relieving their able-bodied poor 
was by loans, without interest, as thereby they 
enabled the recipients to provide tools for their 
work, or small articles for sale in the streets, 
and he was happy to say the plan succeeded ad- 
mirably, as the borrowers seldom fail in paying the 
advance back again. ‘Of course the committee,” he 
continued, ‘‘investigate as closely as possible into the 
character of the applicant ; but investigate as much 
as they may, they are certain to receive the in- 
formation that their would-be borrower is despe- 
rately poor; and, in a business point of view, 
about as bad a security as can well be imagined. 
And yet you will see by our report for last year 
that, since we commenced this system of relief, we 
have had 1292 transactions, varying in amount 
from five shillings to two pounds, and our loss 
during the whole of the time has only been | 
15/. 198., or about 13 per cent. of the loan capital 
advanced.” 

All must admit that such a state of things argues 
well for the shrewdness and caution of the Jewish 
Board of Guardians, but still more for the 
integrity of the borrowers. True it is, the appli- || 
cants are well aware, that if they do not keep up 
their payments of one-twentieth<of the loan per || 
week with tolerable regularity, they will never 
again receive assistance by way of loan ; still among 
the out-door poor of our own metropolitan work- 
houses we fear the result would bardly have been 
so satisfactory. 

Of their modes of administering out-door relief, 
the first is their medical. When we compare the 
amount of medical relief administered by them 
with that of our own parochial boards, we ought as 
Christians to blush at the result. The expenditure 
among the Jews in each sick case, including 
the medical officer’s salary, averages ten shillings 
and sevenpence. Compare this liberality with one 
of our wealthiest West End parishes, which some 
five years since dismissed one of its medical 
officers on account of his extravagance. True, he 
remonstrated with them and proved that his 
average cases did not exceed one shilling each, 





We will only mention one case more of the many | but they answered him by saying that all the sur- 
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rounding parishes ‘‘did it for less.” To make the 
story complete, we should mention that a remon- 
strauce signed by ten clergymen of the Church of 
England was forwarded to the Board of Guardians 
on the occasion, as the surgeon was one of the most 
humane and indefatigable they had ever met with ; 
but they replied they were guardians of the rate- 
payers’ pockets, and refused to alter their decisiou. 
Even in their administration of medical relief, the 
Jewish Board of Guardians do not lose sight of 
encouraging as much as possible the moral welfare 
of their poor. 
immediate urgency, the medical officer refuses to 
attend unless the patient is cleanly in his person ; 
and that there may be no excuse on the subject, he 


is always supplied with a number of tickets for | 


the public baths and wash-houses which he dis- 


| tributes gratuitously, informing his patients that 


unless they make use of them, he will no longer 
continue his visits. 

Two other branches of the Board of Guardians’ 
operations also deserve notice—the first, the fund 
for assisting their poor to emigrate to the United 
States or Australia. The other a fund for the 
purchase of sewing-machines. These are let out to 
poor Jewish women at two shillings a week ; and, 
by way of encouraging them to keep up their pay- 
ments, when they have paid the value of the machine 
in rent, they are allowed to retain it as their own. 

We must now turn toa totally different branch of 
Jewish charity, and one possibly more elevated than 
that of the treatment of their stranger poor—we 
allude to their Free Schools. We shall merely 
describe the two largest—the schools in Bell Lane, 
and the almost adjoining infant school in Com- 
mercial Street, Whitechapel, as it would be impos- 
sible to do justice to all; but we may state that 
there are several others whose excellence of manage- 
ment is quite equal to those we have named, if their 
importance is not so great. 

The magnitude of these two schools will perhaps 
astonish many of our readers. The first—the Infant 
School—accommodates 700 pupils. The building, 
built solely by charitable contributions, is the largest 
and best adapted for an infant school we have seen. 
Better ventilation or more perfect arrangements it 
would be impossible to devise. The rooms are very 
spacious and lofty, and the play-grounds, both 
covered and open, are astonishingly large, when the 
enormous value of ground in Commercial Street is 
taken into consideration. The whole establish- 
ment, both as to building and arrangements, is of a 
description which shows that the greatest liberality 
has been shown in every respect. 

This institution arose indirectly from the exer- 
tions and example of one individual, and is another 
proof how valuable in many works of public benefit 
is the assistance of an amiable, energetic, and intel- 
ligent woman. 

Some years since a Miss Miriam Harris, a mem- 
ber of a highly respectable but not affluent Jewish 
family, employed herself, gratuitously, in instruct- 


Should the case not be one of | 


ing some half-a-dozen children under eight years of 
age in a small room in a low neighbourhood. By 
degrees her pupils increased in number, and two 
or three other ladies joined her in the good work. 
| The results of genuine philanthropy are generally 
, cumulative, and Miss Harris found her pupils in- 
| creasing in a ratio far higher than either her own 
, finances or the exertions of herself and friends 
_could meet, and they appealed to others of their 
| acquaintance for assistauce. By the wealthy Jews, 
| after they have imvestigated cautiously the merits 
| of an undertaking, an appeal appears to be in 
| general favourably answered ; and so Miss Harris 
| was enabled gradually to enlarge the sphere of her 
| usefulness, till at last it culminated in the Jewish 
Infant Schools in Commercial Street. Miss Harris 
is still the lady superintendent of the establishment, 
and admirably is it conducted. Her staff of assist- 
ants are ladies of talent and energy, and the whole 
machinery seems in capital working order. On the 
day of our visit, there was, on account of the cold || 
weather, a scanty muster of infants, still their 
numbers must have exceeded 500. All were scru- 
pulously clean, although the majority lived in dwell- 
ings where it was no easy matter to observe clean- 
liness ; and theiy, clothes,though in many instances 
miserably poor, were, on the whole, well-mended 
and tidy. Indeed it is a stringent rule of the 
establishment, that cleanliness and neatness must 
be maintained, They went through their lessons 
remarkably well, and the singing appeared to be 
their favourite task. They sang several little 
hymns with great energy, and we were not a little 
pleased to find that ‘‘God save the Queen” was 
among their favourite performances. On mention- 
ing it to Miss Harris, she informed us that it was one 
great object with the school committee to inculcate 
at the earliest age in the minds of the children a 
pride in their English nationality. We were also 
exceedingly pleased to notice the absence of fear or 
restraint in the behaviour of the pupils to Miss 
Harris. They, on the contrary, seemed to look 
upon her as their friend, and were evidently pleased 
when she appeared among them. The parents of 
the children are expected to pay, when able, one 
penny per week for the instruction of each child, 
but there is great irregularity in the payments, 
arising not from want of integrity but from dense 
poverty. Notwithstanding this, the children receive 
in the winter two dinners a week, humble, it is 
true, but in quality wholesome and amply sufiicient. 
When the children are of sufficient age to be 
removed, they are drafted into the celebrated 
Jewish Free Schools in Bell Lane, which, with the 
exception of a small Government grant of 1671. a 
year and about 2001. a year from the children’s 
pence, are also a charitable institution. 

These schools are situated in a densely populated 
district, nearly at the back of the infant schools. 
They were founded by some wealthy Jews in the 
year 1817, when the system of education adopted 
was that of mutual instruction on the monitorial 
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system, and 276 boys were taught by one master 
Hebrew, English, reading, writing, and the rudi- 
ments of arithmetic. 

It soon, however, became evident, in consequence 
of the great number of applications for admission, 
that the building was much too small, and the ne- 
cessity of a similar school for girls was also felt. 


| The building was therefore enlarged to accommo- 


date 600 boys, and a separate wing added for girls, 
of whom 300 were instructed in the same branches 


| of knowledge as the boys, as well as in plain needle- 
| work. 


The system of education has been changed from 
the monitorial to that of masters and pupil teachers 
only. The boys receive a far more extended course 


|| of education, while the girls’ course has also been 


improved ; and with the intention of increasing their 
usefulness, the duties of the laundry have been in- 
troduced. In the year 1853 these schools were for 
the first time visited by the government inspector, 
who expressed himself highly pleased, not only with 


| the curriculum of study, and the general proficiency 
' of the children, but with the sanitary arrangements 
| and ventilation of the building as well. 








It has been found necessary to enlarge the 
school accommodation from time to time, until the 
Jewish Free Schools in Bell Lane have attained 
such magnitude as entitles them to rank among 
the largest educational institutions in the country, 
accommodating and instructing 2000 children. Still, 
however, their numbers go on increasing, and the 
present building, vast as it is, will soon be in- 
capable of receiving the number of pupils that are 
congregating in the neighbourhood. But additional 
ground has lately been purchased for further en- 
largement, and when the new buildings are com- 
pleted the schools will be capable of receiving at 
least 3000 children. A visit to them would amply | 
repay avy philanthropist. We of course have not 
the power of giving an invitation, but from the ex- 
treme courtesy we received from the head master, 





Mr. Angell, on the occasion of our visit, we are led 


to others. The inspection of the building alone 
might gratify a visitor. In respect to complete- 
ness, every department is especially adapted for its 
peculiar purpose. Galleries are provided for simul- 
taneous teaching, several groups of parallel desks 
are set apart for individual instruction, spacious 
and even elegant class rooms are appropriated for 
those higher branches which demand isolation and 
fixity of purpose. There is also a good library 
for reference and circulation, as well as an amply 
furnished museum to illustrate lessons on art, 


| nication with the poor. 





science, and manufacture. Text-books and class- 
books, selected with the greatest care, drawing 
copies and models, maps, diagrams—every article, 
in short, that was formerly regarded as a luxury | 
of school life, has here been considered as a neces- 

sity, and has been copiously supplied. All are 

taught Hebrew, and among the more intelligent | 
boys that language is most carefully studied. Be- 


| the children of those indigent poor who come under 


| visiting them at their own dwellings, thereby not 


| Women money without interest, but, on principle, 


sides reading, writing, and arithmetic, the more 
advanced pupils are instructed in Euclid, mensu- 
ration, algebra, and natural science. Physiology as | 
applied to health is also taught to the highest class, | 
which is likewise instructed in vocal music, and in 
drawing. 

In the girls’ school, of course, less attention is 
devoted to the higher branches of intellectual cul- 
tivation, in order to afford time for instruction in 
duties more especially useful to females. Needle- 
work in all its applications to domestic er orna- 
mental purposes; washing, ironing, and other 
household economies are sedulously taught, while ! 
care is taken that every girl shall acquire a know- 
ledge of her prayers, not only in the Hebrew, but in 
the vernacular as well. Altogether the organisation 
of the female branch of the school does the highest 
honour both to the ladies who superintend it and 
the intelligent head-mistress, Mrs. Phillips. 

Among other Jewish schools, the Free Schools 
in Greek Street, Soho, deserve a visit. They in- 
struct about 240 children. A feature worthy of 
notice in these is the superior dress and appearance 
of the West End poor, arising from their living im- 
mediately under the eye of the wealthier Jews. 
These schools are models of excellence in their ar- 
rangements, and do immense credit to the committee 
superintending them, and the care of the master 
and mistress. The girls’ school, under the instruc- 
tion of Mrs. Forty, the head-mistress, is one of the 
best we have ever had the pleasure of visiting. 
Another in Red Lion Square is also admirably con- 
ducted. There are also several Sabbath schools in 
different parts of the metropolis, in which the Old 
Testament is studied in Hebrew and in English. 
Some of their industrial schools, especially those 


|in which Jewish girls are taught the elements 


of domestic management, are especially worthy of 
praise. 

The principal Jewish benevolent association is 
the Ladies’ West End Charity. Although this 


anaes Patan seme Sacto | is by no means the largest, it is remarkable from 
ieve that similar kindness wo shown | 


the fact that all the associates and officials are of a 
class in social position unlikely, unless from purely 
charitable feelings, to come into direct commu- 
The treasurer is Mrs. 
Lionel Lucas, an amiable benevolent lady of for- | 
tune, and the honorary secretary the accomplished , 
Countess D’Avigdor, well known both for her ener- | 
getic philanthropy and high literary attainments. 
One principal object of this society is to make the 
rich and poor personally acquainted ; and well do | 
they carry out their self-imposed obligation. From 
their private purses they both educate and clothe | 
their notice. They relieve no persons without first 
only preventing imposition to a very great extent, 
but rendering their ministrations still more valu- 
able by showing those they relieve their personal 
interest in their welfare. They also lend poor 
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invariably insist on their returning it, giving, how- 


ever, ample time for the re-payment. This is done | 


with the view of inculcating integrity and self- 
dependence, an object always kept in view in the 


administration of Jewish charity. They also pay | 
for the education of young girls at the training | 


schools for cooking, aud frequently pay the appren- 
tice fee for boys to learn a trade. 


Another admirable society maintained by wealthy | 


Jewish ladies is their Benevolent Loan Society. 
There are also several charities partly endowed and 
partly maintained by private subscription which 
are well worthy of notice, especially the Jews’ 
Orphan Asylum in Tenter Ground, Goodman’s 
Fields, and the Hospital at Mile End, now about 
to be removed to the magnificent building opened 


| last summer at Lower Norwood. 


It may very reasonably be asked, if the Jewish 
population of London numbers only 41,000 (little 
more than one-third of the population of the parish 
of Bethnal Green), whence the necessity for such 
immense charity? 
that the number of poor Jews dependent on their 
wealthier brethren for support, education, or assist- 
ance, is at least 8000. Of the Christian population 
in London about one in twenty-seven is either a 
pauper or requires charitable aid from the wealthy ; 
of the Jews, at least one in five. And these it must 
be remembered are not properly their own poor, 
but the greater part are foreigners, sent over by 
the continental synagogues to the English Jews for 
assistance. Again, it must be remembered, to the 
honour of the London Jews, that although they 


keep their poor from being a burthen on our paro- | 


chial funds, they are, from many of them residing 
in the heavier-rated London parishes, large contri- 
butors to our poor-rates. 


But it must be borne in mind | 


Again, there is hardly a | 
| Christian charity in London that has not among its | 


| most liberal subscribers the wealthier members of 
the Jewish community; and this immense amount 
of charitable work is principally performed by about 
| 400 Jewish families, many of them of great wealth 
it is true, yet not so much so as to form a reason 
for their wonderful benevolence. It is somewhat 
| humiliating to us as Christians to see how niggardly 
, are the subscriptions to our charities of many of 
our nobility and large landowners, when compared 
with those of many of the Jews resident among us. 
When we look down the list of subscribers, vot 
only to the Jewish charities but to our Christian 
ones as well, and note the names of the Rothschilds, 
the Cohens, the Goldsmidts, the Montefiores, and 
others, and mark the amounts attached to their 
| names, and compare these with the subscriptions of | 
many among us whose wealth would make those of 
the Jewish subscribers: appear but moderate in 
proportion, we have but little reason to be proud 
of the results. The rental of London is about | 
14,000,000. a year. Assume that every man’s 
house-rent is one-fifth of his expenses, this will 
raise the annual household expenditure of the 
metropolis to 70,000,000/. ; and scarcely more than || 
one-seventieth portion of that sum is spent in the || 
| service of God and the poor. Of the 1,200,000/. a 
year raised in our metropolis for the maintenance 
of our Church and relief of our poor, 700,000/. has || 
to be raised by a compulsory tax—the poor-rate— 
and that is always the heavier in proportion as the | 
poverty of a parish is the greater. Why this im- || 
mense superiority in charity and good works on the | 
| part of the Jews should be, we know not; cer- | 
tainly our religion inculcates them as strongly as || 
the Jewish; but the difference is not only a question 
| worthy of the study of the philanthropist, but of 
every Christian in our land. 
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Has it ever occurred to the reader, how nearly 
akin to a spectre he must be to a great many people? 
It may not have done so, and as I have no wish 


| to give offence, I will not ask him to assume the 
, white sheet, but will do so myself. The popu- 


lation of our town is set down at about eighty 


| thousand souls, but Iam not upon speaking terms 





with two hundred of the inhabitants, and not the 
half of those ever grasped my fingers. To the other 
seventy-nine thousand eight hundred, at least, I am 
a phantom. Most of them, I suppose, at one time 


| or other, and in this or that place, catch a glimpse | 


of me: I am in thousands of eyes a spectre of the 


streets, a spirit which saunters through the market- | 


place, a grinning shadow at the concert, or a filmy 
worshipper at church. What do people think of 
me? Do any of them consider me to be growing 
old, or am I held to be still moderately young? Is 
my style of dress generally approved, or do I now 


| and then wear a hat rather too long, or appear in the 

same coat too often? Am I thought tall, ordumpy, | 
broad or slim ?—does my personal appearance | 
gratify anybody? What, I wonder, do the children 
playing at the gables think of me,—what the old 
folks,—what the men,—what the women? To each 
and all of these, I necessarily am one of the moving 
figures of the phantasmagoria of our town, and 
they must form some judgment of my appearance 
and performance. 

Some of them must always see me about one time 
and one place. I daily pass the same shopdoors and 
| house-windows at nearly fixed hours; and I dare 
say people, here and there, expect me as they do the 
| milkwoman and the postman. Do any of them say, 
| **Come, Mary, hurry the breakfast things away, 

there’s that man with the light waistcoat gone 
past”? It may be that to another house I am a 
| pair of plaid trowsers (shall I confess to’ a weakness 
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for them ?), and elsewhere I may be identified as a 
broad-brimmed hat. I have done all this myself 
in the case of other people, but brought home in 
this manner, it is frightful. A few select persons, 
too, see me from such special points of view, that 
I must look very queer to them. I wonder how I 
appear to the parson (it is a large church, and he 
does not visit), who never sees me excepting from 
out of the pulpit, as I sit, in the near corner of the 
pew, looking upwards. I expect I look to him 
rather long-faced, and I should say he must see 
that my hair is growing thin at the crown, which, 
of course, further modifies his notion of me. In 
the eyes of some people I must be mainly asso- 
ciated with some particular act: they only see me 
in one certain posture or attitude. What do the 
people who sit in the next pew, and especially the 
observant old lady, think of my style of putting 
my face inside my hat for a few seconds? I wonder 
if the good folks approve of my singing and my 
mode of making the responses? The crowds who 
pass my work-room window only catch a sight of 
my head and shoulders at the desk,—what kind 
of a being do I seem to be in their eyes? Our 
very civil ticket collector on the railway only be- 
holds me sitting in the carriage; he cannot know 
to three or four inches what my height is,—in the 
streets he would only recognise my face: what 
sort of a person do I appear to him? I will venture 
on a tiny digression here. How different places, 
equally with persons, look when seen from certain 
privileged spots! The church, as it is visible all 
round from the pulpit, is not the same building to 
the parson as it is to me from my pew corner, 
where I only see a part of the nave and portions of 
the chancel. A court of justice surveyed from the 
unjostled quiet of the Bench contrasts strangely 
with the view of the place got from its crowded 
area. The jury box, I can state from experience, 
and I should say the dock, though I am not an 
authority there, also have their own special points 
of view. 

It is very obvious that I cannot answer the 
questions I have asked as to what people think of 
me in the respects named, but I can recal what I 
think of them under similar circumstances; and 
from my own experience, I am sorry to say, I get 
an inkling that some of them must conceive very 
queerly of me, and on some points, not unlikely, 
misjudge me sadly. A good instance, or, perhaps, 
three or four of them, for I could give lots, may 
better indicate what I mean. There is a spectre who, 
at noontide, daily walks the street, on the other side, 
at the time I pass, attired during two-thirds of the 
year in a white hat and yellow nankeen trowsers. 
His sallow, deep-lined visage, somehow, always 
seems to me to be that of a swindler, and I would 
not trust the man with twopence ha’penny. I also 
recal a waddling apparition, clad in rusty black silk, 
of a simpering old woman, carrying a big umbrella, 
who is generally being let into a dark-looking house, 


about ten o’clock of a morning, as I go by, and at | by removal of a bonnet. 





the first glimpse, a conviction always rises in my 
mind that the ancient dame takes snuff and drinks 
whiskey. But upon seriously cross-questioning 
myself at this moment, I find that I have not an 
iota of proof in either case; for anything I could 
positively state, the one is a philanthropist, going 
out on errands of mercy, and the other an agent of 
the Temperance Society : while the horrible thought 
suggests itself that somebody may associate the 
idea of murder with my plaid continuations, and 
may fancy my gait suggestive of bibular excesses. 
For all that, I shall feel a shudder of repugnance, 
and experience a spasm of disgust, to-morrow, when 
I observe the tall nankeen spectre and behold 
the squat black-silk apparition. On thé other 
hand, to take a contrary instance, it is quite a 
disappointment to me, if I do not once in the day 
meet the shade of a ruddy-faced elderly gentleman, 
remarkable for an unusual expanse of white vest, 
and the wearing of a bright leaf or two of some- 
thing in his button-hole ; even at Christmas he'll 
sport a twig of holly rather than be quite bare: he 
looks so healthy, so prosperous, so jovial, has such 
an honest mouth, and such twinkling eyes, that it 
is quite a pleasure to watch him jaunt round the 
corner and roll briskly towards you. Yet, so far 
as exact evidence goes, he may be a director of 
some bubble company, or a manager of a rotten 
bank, on his way to cook the accounts, or to re- 
ceive deposits from widows, well knowing they will 
never be returned. But, despite that possibility, I 
shall smile at sight of him to-morrow, as from 
under my hat-brim I enjoy his portly swagger. I 
also derive some gratification from the octasional 
glimpses I get of several young lady sprites, about 
whom I do not feel called upon to enter into further 
particulars ; but I may just say that one of these 
golden-haired spectres, as I pass her house in the 
afternoons, looks so lovely, as seen with her face in 
the side pane of an up-stairs window, that were I 
but twenty years younger I should be tempted 
instantly to propose from the pavement below. 
Perhaps, they are all, if one only knew the truth, 
shrews, termagants, flirts and coquettes, and, as 
for their looks, if I saw them at other times and 
in different places, I might not care for them a bit. 
Indeed, the more I reflect, the more sceptical I 
become in all these cases ; for I have suffered many 
surprises and disappointments. I recollect one day 
seeing the fishmonger issuing from his shop-door, 
dressed in his best. I had before usually observed 
him with his mouth open in a circular shape, crying 
his wares, and lo, he did not now look like the same 
person; even his face was scarcely recognisable. The 
old butterman whom I always see resting the point of 
his knife on the counter as I pass, would most likely 
have quite another look should I ever see him with- 
out his big concealing white apron. It is a disguise 
to some people simply to put on a hat or to take it 
off ; ladies, now and then, are wonderfully changed, 
sometimes for the better, sometimes for the worse, 
All these accidents tell on 
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our prepossessions and antipathies. I may forever 
have lost the better opinion of some persons from 
first meeting their vision with the bows of my 
necktie awry; but I cheer myself with the hope 
that on Sundays and holidays my best cravat, 
and the pearl-headed pin, have won for me many 
favourable sentiments. It may well be that those 
who only see me gravely hurrying to and fro at 
business hours, fancy I am a very severe, stern 
sort of fogy. How deceived they are! Nearly as 
completely so as I was, until I saw the elderly 
dark man, a ghost I had met at astreet corner for 
years, and had always thought what a good brigand 
he would make, change his sombre visage, one day, 
into a flash of bewildering sunshine, as he put forth 
his arms to a little cherub, toddling from nurse’s 
skirts to meet him, shrieking out ‘‘Papa!” I recol- 
lect one more complete surprise, which resulted 
from my finding out that the young woman who 
was so often looking over the blind at the end 
house in the Crescent, had not, as I had firmly 
believed for months and years, contracted the pallor 
on her cheeks from reading lackadaisical novels, but 
instead, from nursing a sick mother o’ nights ; and 
when I saw her, as I had thought, mooning at the 
window, she was simply watching for her old father, 
to greet him with a smile as he came back from the 
office. The ghosts, I admit, puzzle me sadly, and 
so, no doubt, I do them; but not I think, in all 
cases in the same way, for the apparition changes 
with the eyes of those who see it. I do not believe 
I appear to be at all the same person to different 
individuals. One day last week I received from a 
lady correspondent the photograph of a clerical 
dignitary,—suppose we agree that it was an arch- 
bishop ; and the writer playfully called my attention 
to the forehead, eyes, and nose, asking me if they 
did not remind me of some one I knew well. Not 
at all, I wrote back ; none of my friends bore the 
least resemblance to the picture. ‘‘Oh, you mysti- 
fier,” was the charge made in the next epistle ; “‘ do 
look in the glass, it was yourself that was meant.” 


I was thunderstruck. Those eyes, that forehead, | 


and that nose resembling mine! Ido not wish to 


cast any reflection upon the personal appearance of | 


ecclesiastical dignitaries, but really I had thought 
very differently. I went to the glass, and looked at 
the carte and at myself, again and again, but I 
could not detect the ghost of a resemblance. 
Still, I am bound to believe in the bona fides of my 
correspondent, and calling to mind how often 


before I had, with a similar want of success, been | 


called upon to find outa likeness in children and 
adults, Iam forced to the conclusion that even in 
the matter of chins, mouths, and eyebrows, we 
don’t see one another as we see ourselves in mirrors. 
The fear horridly suggests itself that nobody else 
may think me half so good-looking as I have always 
believed myself to be; perhaps I have got accus- 
tomed to that wart on the side of the nose, and yet 
all the rest of the world may see it newly. Oh 
dear! I am not only one ghost but a mob of them, 





just as the observers multiply, and there is no 
knowing how ill-looking I, in some eyes, may 
become. 

But this subject may he looked at in other modes 
than the physical ; I am more of a moral ghosteven 
than a bodily apparition to many people. What 
notions do my relatives, my friends, my acquain- 
tances really entertain about me in their hearts of 
hearts? To begin with the most distant, there are 
people who have had notes from me, some of them 
numerous letters, but who never once saw me in 
the flesh. My handwriting, my terms of phrase, 
the quality of the stationery, my mode of folding 
the sheets, have given them some idea of the writer. 
Iamsure many among them have shockingly wrong 
conceptions. And, indeed, what sublime hypocri- . 
sies are kept up in letter-writing! Persons as hum- 
ble as doves put on in their epistles the airs of lions; 
those who never insist upon formalities in personal 
intercourse, write loftily in the style of Serene 
Highnesses: they have the honour to be, and ven- 
ture to submit, and they beg to be allowed to 
remain; whereas, in ordinary speech, they would 
blush up to the ears at any such expressions. Well, 
I unfortunately have committed all these little 
fooleries, and a nicely erroneous impression of me 
must be the result in many minds. But there 
are many other people to whom I have drawn a 
shade nearer than to my shadowy correspondents, 
individuals with whom I have actually gone through 
the process of imtroduction, lifted hats, touched 
fingers, interchanged the expected simper ; but there 
stopped,—the acquaintance never going farther. 
What did they think of the being who solemnly in- 
formed them that it was unusually cold, or that 
the previous day was beautifully fine, or that it 
was said wet weather was expected? With many 





| again, I have only had business intercourse ; scores 
of times, it may be hundreds we have met, and 
| they always heard me speak in one key, and saw 
| me present the same guarded, unimpassioned stare. 
| The image they have of me is no doubt real as far 
_ as it goes, but it is very inadequate. I have found 
that the most striking examples of misconception 
in this respect occur in the case of professional 
gentlemen. Does the reader include a barrister 
| or doctor, among his friends? I made the ac- 
| quaintance of Fuzbuz in plain dress, and we had 
been intimate for years before I first saw him be- 
wigged and gowned in court. 1 really could not 
believe it was Fuzbuz; I was afraid of him, and left 
the building hurriedly: it was villainous that horse- 
hair and a silk robe should so transfigure a man! I 
never saw an individual look so hypocritical before, 
and he has not even yet regained his moral standing 
in my estimation. In just the other way, Bolus, 
whom I am sorry to state I had a long time pre- 
viously known in the consulting-room and the sur- 
gery, was quite another person when I met him up- 
stairs in the library ; his face was not the same, 
—the style of man was altogether different, as he 
| anxiously showed off his rare old books, and exhibited 
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the preserved head of a large pike he had caught 
from his own angling. But passing over these mere 
outside considerations, let us go still deeper :—what 
opinions do my very intimates really entertain of 
my intellectual abilities, my moral characteristics, 
my business capacities, my social qualifications ? 
Some time ago, a female friend read over to me 
before posting it a letter which she and her hus- 
band had jointly concocted, giving a description of 
me toa third person. ‘He is rather clever,” this 
precious epistle stated of myself. The lady, dear 
good soul as she is, remarked in a parenthesis, 
that she was for saying “‘ very clever,” but Ralph 
thought the other phrase better. Sothe truth was 
out; the friend (and he was quite honest) who, 
as I had always until then believed, considered 
me an intellectual paragon, really and truly thought 
I was rather clever! I have made other ex- 
traordinary discoveries as to the grotesque judg- 
ments your friends make of you. I pass over the 
incident of the lady who thought I was very 
| plain-looking, but admitted I had a pretty instep; 
as also, the case of the gentleman who objected to 
my style of dress with the exception of my pocket- 
handkerchiefs, which he considered were neat and 
tasteful. Those were simply absurdities ; but what 
am I to think of an old acquaintance who for 
| years had often cried and laughed at my pathetic 
| and witty way of putting things, at an evening 
party, not long since, publicly giving it as his 
| opinion, that, though I was not much of a 
conversationalist, I could play a decent game of 
draughts? I was utterly overwhelmed, and I was 
not well recovered when, the same night, after 
making a brilliant post-prandial speech, I subse- 
quently found that my oratorical abilities were 
specially ignored by the individual to whom I had 
looked up for the highest encomiums, and that the 
feat of skill with which I should hereafter stand 
directly associated in his mind was my ingenuity in 
making rabbit-shadows on the wall to please the 
children. I painfully perceive that not only am I 
a ghost, but Iam a ghost seen by purblind people, 
to some of whom I do but look like a tree walking. 
Whether I am any the more fortunate in reference to 
my business capacities I do not know. I have not 
| yet appeared in the Gazette, but remarks have occa- 
| sionally been breathed to me in the recesses of my 
hearth, and subsequently corroborated by observa- 
tions from other intimate quarters, which tend 
rather to indicate that those nearest me ascribe the 
circumstance more to good-luck than to excellent 
management on my part. 
to think, that, in these respects, those standing 


close to you see you more inaccurately than those | 


farther off. My architect friend triumphantly 


carried off a competition a week or two back for | 


a Town Hall, and none of his own circle would 
believe it; and the same general incredulity was 
at first expressed among his intimate associates, 
when my other acquaintance published his successful 
novel, 





I am somewhat inclined | 


Both these individuals had been living at | 


our elbows for years, and we did not know them, 
—had not an inkling as to who and what they | 
were. The only human being who ever thoroughly | 
appreciated my own possibilities on such like points | 
was my good mother. I was less of a ghost with 
her than with anybody else. She, I think, would | 
not have considered it beyond my deserts if Ihad | 
been made Lord Chancellor at a dash, or had re- || 
ceived a request to allow myself to be inducted 
into an archbishopric. My male parent had some- | 
thing of the stony glitter in his eyes, and was || 
not so sanguine in his estimate: he was a self- 
willed man, and generally insinuated, however well 
I managed, that in his own hands the result would 
have been just a thought more satisfactory. 

And similar misjudgments, I fear, happen in yet 
more serious matters. 
acquaintance fifty pounds when it was asked, and || 
at the same time could not well explain how I came 
to be without the means. I havea sickening con- 
viction that the jolly fellow I should have so liked 
to oblige, contracted a bitterness of soul towards 
me, when he saw me, as it would appear to him, 
rolling in wealth and yet tightening my purse- | 
strings against the call of a friend. I shall be to 
him a selfish sneak as long as he lives. A brother | 
business man, not long since, begged me to back a 
bill for him. I explained that a solemn vow, con- 
sequent on the narrowest possible escape from ruin 
in that way previously, prevented me ; but I know 
he did not believe what I said, and will most likely 
carry a cordial hatred of me, as an unfeeling niggard, | 
to his grave. A young lady I could name will 
will curl her beautiful lip at mention of me till her 
last breath, because I did not eulogise to her father 
a wild fellow who I knew had broken the hearts of 
two girls before. I am a misused ghost, a wrongly- 
seen apparition in all these, as in many other in- 
stances. 

Ah me, it is the same story all round; and without 
prolonging it till it becomes tiresome, let us all 
take home the moral—that is, to keep well before 
us, not far in the background of our mutual judg- | 
ments, the abiding thought that we may be mis- 
taken, that it is possible those who seem to look, 
speak, and act so equivocally have an explanation if 
if we did but know it. Those who make sucha 
villainous appearance from the other side of the || 
street, might possibly look quite otherwise closer 
to; the man who is so heavy and taciturn in the 
shop is, it may be, as lively as a linnet in the 
parlour; and he who is so unbending and exact 
over the ledger in his office, may have children 
impatiently watching for his return home, anxious 
for the usual romp. In the meantime, let us all 
hold ourselves ready for great surprises Hereafter, 
when we escape from this land of spectres to the 
unghostly realm (there has been a serious mistake 
in reversing ideas here), where we shall all with fre- 
quent astonishment have to renew our acquaintance- 
ships afresh. Bearing this in mind, I am certainly 
very charitable at this moment. w. ¢. 
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I was unable to lend an || 
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On the northern coast of Cornwall, between Tin- 
tagel and Bossiney, down on the very margin of the 
sea, there lived not long since an old man who got 
his living by saving sea-weed from the waves, and 
selling it for manure. The cliffs there are bold and 
fine, and the sea beats in upon them from the north 
with a grand violence. I doubt whether it be not 
the finest morsel of cliff scenery ia England, though 
it is beaten by many portions of the west coast of 
Ireland, and perhaps also by spots in Wales and 
Scotland. Cliffs should be nearly precipitous, they 
should be broken in their outlines, and should barely 
admit here and there of an insecure passage from 
their summit to the sand at their feet. The sea 
should come, if not up to them, at least very near 
to them, and then, above all things, the water below 
them should be blue, and not of that dead leaden 
colour which is so familiar to us in England. At 
Tintagel all these requisites are there, except that 
bright blue colour which is so lovely. But the cliffs 
themselves are bold and well broken, and the 
margin of sand at high water is very narrow,—so 
narrow that at spring tides there is barely a footing 
there. 

But close upon this margin was the cottage or 
hovel of Malachi Trenglos, the old man of whom I 
have spoken. But Malachi, or old Glos as he was 
commonly called by the people around him, had not 
built his house absolutely upon the sand. There 
was a fissure in the rock so great that at the top it 
formed a narrow ravine, and so complete from the 
summit to the base that it afforded an opening for a 
steep and rugged track from the top of the rock to 
the bottom. This fissure was so wide at the bottom 
that it had afforded space for Trenglos to fix his 
habitation on a foundation of rock, and here he had 
lived for many years. It was told of him that in 
the early days of his trade he had always carried 
the weed in a basket on his back to the top, but 
latterly he had been possessed of a donkey which 
had been trained to go up and down the steep track 
with a siogle pannier over his loins, for the rocks 
would not admit of panniers hanging by his side ; 
and for this assistant he had built a shed adjoining 
his own, and almost as large as that in which he 
|| himself resided. 

But as years went on old Glos procured other 
| ‘assistance than that of the donkey, or, as I should 
|| rather say, Providence supplied him with other 
help; and, indeed, had it not been so, the old man 
must have given up his cabin and his independence 
and gone into the workhouse at Camelford. For 
rheumatism had afflicted him, old age had bowed 
him till he was nearly double, and by degrees he 
became unable to attend the donkey on its upward 
passage to the world above, or even to assist in 
rescuing the coveted weed from the waves. At the 


time to which our story refers Trenglos had not 
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been up the cliff for twelve months, and for the last 
six months he had done nothing towards the further- 
ance of his trade, except to take the money and 
keep it, if any of it was kept, and occasionally to 
shake down a bundle of fodder for the donkey. The 
real work of the business was done altogether by 
Mahala Trenglos, his granddaughter. Mally Tren- 
glos was known to all the farmers round the coast, 
and to all the small tradespeople in Camelford. She 
was a wild-looking, almost unearthly creature, with 
wild flowing, black, uncombed hair, small in stature, 
with small hands and bright black eyes ; but people 
said that she was very strong, and the children 
around declared that she worked day and night and 
knew nothing of fatigue. As to her age there were 
many doubts. Some said she was ten, and others 
five and twenty, but the reader may be allowed to 
know that at this time she had in truth passed her 
twentieth birthday. The old people spoke well of 
Mally, because she was so good to her grandfather, 
and it was said of her that though she carried to 
him a little gin and tobacco almost daily, she 
bought nothing for herself; and as to the gin, no 
one who looked at her would accuse her of meddling 
with that. But sbe had no friends and but few 
acquaintances among people of her own age. They 
said that she was fierce and ill-natured, that she 
had not a good word for any one, and that she was, 
complete at all points, a thorough little vixen. The 
young men did not care for her, for, as regarded 
dress, all days were alike with her. She never 
made herself smart on Sundays. She was generally 
without stockings, and seemed to care not at all to 
exercise any of those feminine attractions which 
might have been hers had she studied to attain 
them. All days were the same to her in regard to 
dress, and, indeed, till lately, all days had I fear 
been the same to her in other respects. Old Malachi 
had never been seen inside a place of worship since 
he had taken to live under the cliff. But within the 
last two years Mally had submitted herself to the 
teaching of the clergyman at Tintagel, and had 
appeared at church on Sundays, if not absolutely 
with punctuality, at any rate so often that no one 
who knew the peculiarity of her residence was dis- 
posed to quarrel with her on that subject. But she 
made no difference in her dress on these occasions. 
She took her place on a low stone seat just inside 
the church door, clothed as usual in her thick red 
serge petticoat and loose brown serge jacket, such 
being the apparel which she had found to be best 
adapted for her hard and perilous work among the 
waters. She had pleaded to the clergyman when 
he attacked her on the subject of church attendance 
with vigour that she had got no church-going 
clothes. He had explained to her that she would 
be received there without distinction to her clothing, 
Mally had taken him at his word, and had gone, 
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with a courage which certainly deserved admiration, 


though I doubt whether there was not mingled with 
it an obstinacy which was less admirable. 

For people said that old Glos was rich, and that 
Mally might have proper clothes if she chose to buy 
them. Mr. Polwarth, the clergyman, who, as the 
old man could not come to him, went down the 
rocks to the old man, did make some hiut on the 
matter, in Mally’s absence. But old Glos, who had 


been patient with him on other matters, turned | 


upon him so angrily when he made an allusion to 
money, that Mr. Polwarth found himself obliged to 
give that matter up, and Mally continued to sit 
upon the stone bench in her short serge petticoat, 
with her long hair streaming down her face. She 
did so far sacrifice to decency as on such o¢casions 
to tie up her back hair with an old shoestring. So 
tied it would remain through the Monday and 
Tuesday, but by Wednesday afternoon Mally’s 
hair had generally managed to escape. 

As to Mally’s indefatigable industry there 
could be no manner of doubt, for the quantity 
of seaweed which she and the donkey amassed 
between them was very surprising. Old Glos, it 
was declared, had never collected half what Mally 
gathered together; but then the article was be- 
coming cheaper, and it was necessary that the 
exertion should be greater. So Mally and the 
donkey toiled, and toiled, and the seaweed came 
| up in heaps which surprised those who looked at 
| her little hands and light form. Was there not 
some one who helped her at nights, some fairy, or 
Mally was so snappish in her 


| demon, or the like? 
| answers to people, that she had no right to be 
surprised if ill-natured things were said of her. 

No one ever heard Mally Trenglos complain of 
her work, but about this time she was heard to 
make great and loud complaint of the treatment 


she received from some of her neighbours. It was 
known that she went with her plaints to Mr. 
Polwarth ; and when he could not help her, or did 
not give her such instant help as she needed, she 
went—ah, so foolishly }—to the office of a certain 
attorney at Camelford, who was not likely to prove 
himself a better friend than Mr. Polwarth. 

Now the nature of her injury was as follows :— 
The place in which she collected her seaweed was a 
little cove ; the people had come to call it Malachi’s 
Cove from the name of the old man who lived 
there, which was so formed, that the margin of 
the sea therein could only be reached by the 
passage from the top down to Trenglos’s hut. The 
breadth of the cove when the sea was out might 
perhaps be two hundred yards, and on each side the 
rocks ran out in such a way that, both from north 
and south, the domain of Trenglos was guarded 
from intruders. And this locality had been well 
chosen for its intended purpose. There was a rush 
of the sea into the cove which carried there large, 
drifting masses of seaweed, leaving them among the 
rocks when the tide was out. During the equi- 
noctial winds of the spring and autumn the supply 


would never fail; and even when the sea was 
| calm, the long, soft, salt-bedewed, trailing masses 
| of the weed could be gathered there when they 
could not be found elsewhere for miles along the 
coast. The task of getting the weed from the 
| breakers was often difficult and dangerous,—so 
difficult that much of it was left to be carried 
| away by the next incoming tide. Mally doubtless 
| did not gather half the crop that was there at her 
feet. What was taken by the returning waves she 
did not regret ; but when interlopers came upon 
her cove, and gathered her wealth,—her grand- 
father’s wealth,—beneath her eyes, then her heart 
was broken. It was this interloping, this intru- 
sion, that drove poor Mally to the Camelford 
attorney. But, alas, though the Camelford attor- 
ney took Mally’s money, he could do nothing for 
her, and her heart was broken ! 

She had an idea, in which no doubt her father 
shared, that the path to the cove was, at any rate, 
their property. When she was told that the cove, 
and sea running into the cove, were not the free- 
holds of her father, she understood that the state- 
ment might be true. But what then as to the use 
of the path? Who had made the path what it was? 
Had she not painfully, wearily, with exceeding toil, 
carried up bits of rock with her own little hands, 
that her grandfather’s donkey might have footing 
for his feet? Had she not scraped together crumbs 
of earth along the face of the cliff, that she might 
make easier to the animal the track of that rugged 
way? And now, when she saw big farmers’ lads 
coming down with other donkeys,—and, indeed, 
there was one who came with a pony,—no boy, but 
a young man, old enough to know better than rob 
a poor old man and a young girl,—she reviled the 
whole human race, and swore that the Camelford 
attorney was a fool. 

Any attempt to explain to her that there was 
still weed enough for her was worse than useless, 
Was it not all hers and his, or, at any rate, was 
not the sole way to it his and hers? And was not 
her trade stopped and impeded? Had she not been 
forced to back her laden donkey down,—twenty 
yards, she said, but it had, in truth, been five,— 
because Farmer Gunliffe’s son had been in the way 
with his thieving pony? Farmer Gunliffe had 
wanted to buy her weed at his own price; and 
because she had refused, he had set on his thieving 
son to destroy her in this wicked way. ‘‘T’ll ham- 
string the beast the next time as he’s down here!” 
said Mally to old Glos, while the angry fire lite- 
rally streamed from her eyes. Farmer Gunliffe’s 
small homestead,—he held about fifty acres of 
land,—was close by the village of Tintagel, and 
not a mile from the cliff. The sea-wrack, as they 
call it, was pretty well the only manure within 
his reach, and no doubt he thought it hard that he 
should be kept from using it by Mally Trenglos 
and her obstinacy. “There's heaps of other 
coves, Barty,” said Mally to Barty Gunliffe, the 
farmer’s son. ‘‘ But none so nigh, Mally, nor yet 
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none that fills ’emselves as this place.” Then he 
' explained to her that he would not take the weed 
that came up close to hand. He was bigger than 
she was, and stronger, and would get it from the 
outer rocks, with which she never meddled. Then, 
with scorn in her eye, she swore that she could 
get it where he durst not venture, and repeated 
her threat of hamstringing the pony. Barty 
laughed at her wrath, jeered her because of her wild 
hair, and called her a mermaid. ‘I'll mermaid 
you!” she cried. ‘*Mermaid, indeed! I wouldn’t 
be a man to come and rob a poor girl and an old 
cripple. But you’re no man, Barty Gunliffe! 
You're not half a man.” 

Nevertheless, Bartholomew Gunliffe was a very 
fine young fellow as far as the eye went. He was 
about five feet eight inches high, with strong arms 
and legs, with light curly brown hair and blue 
eyes. His father was but in a small way as a 
farmer, but, nevertheless, Barty Gunliffe was well 
thought of among the girls around. Everybody 
liked Barty,—excepting only Mally Trenglos, and 
she hated him like poison. 
| Barty, when he was asked why so good-natured 
|| aJad as he persecuted a poor girl and an old man, 
threw himself upon the justice of the thing. It 
wouldn’t do at all, according to his view, that any 
single person should take upon himself to own that 
which God Almighty sent as the common property 
of all. He would do Mally no harm, and so he had 
told her. But Mally was a vixen, a wicked little 
vixen; and she must be taught to have a civil 
tongue in her head. When once Mally would speak 
him civil as he went for weed, he would get his 
father to pay the old man some sort of toll for the 
use of the path. ‘Speak him civil?” said Mally. 
‘*Never; not while I have a tongue in my mouth !” 
And I fear old Glos encouraged her rather than 
otherwise in her view of the matter. 

But her grandfather did not encourage her to ham- 
string the pony. Hamstringing a pony would be a 
serious thing, and old Glos thought it might be very 
awkward for both of them if Mally were put into 
prison. He suggested, therefore, that all manner of 
impediments should be put in the way of the pony’s 
feet, surmising that the well-trained donkey might 
be able to work in spite of them. And Barty Gun- 
liffe, on his next descent, did find the passage very 
awkward when he came near to Malachi’s hut, but 
he made his way down, and poor Mally saw the 
lumps of rock at which she had laboured so hard 
pushed on one side or rolled out of the way with 
a steady persistency of injury towards herself that 
almost drove her frantic. 

‘* Well, Barty, you’re a nice boy,” said old Glos, 
sitting in the doorway of the hut, as he watched the 
intruder. 

‘“*T ain’t a doing no harm to none as doesn’t 
harm me,” said Barty. ‘‘ These a’s free to all, 
Malachi.” 

‘¢ And the sky ’s free to all, but I mustn’t get up 
on the top of your big barn to look at it,” said 





Mally, who was standing among the rocks with a 
long hook in her hand. ‘The long hook was the 
tool with which she worked in dragging the weed 
from the waves. ‘‘ But you ain’t got no justice, nor 
yet no sperrit, or you wouldn’t come here to vex an 
old man like he.” 

**IT didn’t want to vex him, nor yet to vex you, 
Mally. ‘You let me be for a while, and we'll be 
friends yet.” 

“* Friends!” exclaimed Mally. ‘“‘ Who'd have the 
likes of you for a friend? What are you moving 
them stones for? Them stones belongs to grand- 
father.” And in her wrath she made a movement 
as though she were going to fly at him. 

“Let him be, Mally,” said the old man; “ let 
him be. He'll get his punishment. He'll come to 
be drownded some day if he comes down here when 
the wind is in shore.” 

‘That he may be drownded then!” said Mally, in 
her anger. ‘‘ If he was in the big hole there among 
the rocks, and the sea running in at half-tide, I 
wouldn’t lift a hand to help him out.” 

‘* Yes, you would, Mally ; you’d fish me up with 
your hook like a big stick of sea-weed.” 

She turned from him with scorn as he said this, 
and went into the hut. It was time for her to get 
ready for her work, and one of the great injuries 
done her lay in this,—that such a one as Barty 
Gunliffe should come and look at her during her toil 
among the breakers. 

It was an afternoon in April, and the hour was 
something after four o'clock. There had been a 
heavy wind from the north-west all the morning, 
with gusts of rain, and the sea-gulls had been in and 
out of the cove all the day, which was a sure sign to 
Mally that the incoming tide would cover the rockg 
with weed. The quick waves were now returning 
with wonderful celerity over the low reefs, and the 
time had come at which the treasure must be seized, 
if it was to be garnered on that day. By seven 
o’clock it would be growing dark, at nine it would 
be high water, and before daylight the crop would be 
carried out again if not collected. All this Mally 
understood very well, and some of this Barty was 
beginning to understand also. As Mally came down 
with her bare feet, bearing her long hook in her hand, 
she saw Barty’s pony standing patiently on the sand, 
and in her heart she longed to attack the brute. 
Barty at this moment, with a common three-pronged 
fork in his hand, was standing down on a large rock, 
gazing forth towards the waters. He had declared 
that he would gather the weed only at places which 
were inaccessible to Mally, and he was looking out 
that he might settle where he would begin. “ Let 
’un be, let ’un be,” shouted the old man to Mally, as 
he saw her take a step towards the beast, which she 
hated almost as much as she hated the man. Hear- 
ing her grandfather’s voice through the wind, she 
desisted from her purpose, if any purpose she had 
had, and went forth to her work. As she passed 
down the cove, and went in among the rocks, she 


saw Barty still standing on his perch ; out beyond, 
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the white-curling waves were cresting and breaking 
themselves with violence, and the wind was howling 
among the caverns and abutments of the cliff. 
Every now and then there came a squall of rain, 
and though there was sufficient light, the heavens 
were black with clouds. A scene more beautiful 
might hardly be found by those who love the glories 
of the coast. The light for such objects was perfect. 
Nothing could exceed the grandeur of the colours, — 
the blue of the open sea, the white of the breaking 
waves, the yellow sands, or the streaks of red and 
brown which gave such richness to the cliff! But 
neither Mally or Barty were thinking of such things 
as these. Indeed, they were hardly thinking of 
their trade after its ordinary forms. Barty was 
meditating how he might best accomplish his pur- 
pose of working beyond the reach of Mally’s femi- 
nine powers, and Mally was resolving that wherever 
Barty went she would go further. 

And, in many respects, Mally had the advantage. 
She knew every rock in the spot, and was sure of 
those which gave a good foothold, and sure also of 
those which did not. And then her activity had 
been made perfect by practice for the purpose to 
which it was to be devoted. Barty, no doubt, was 
stronger than she, and quite as active. But Barty 
could not jump among the waves from one stone to 
another as she could do, nor was he as yet able to 
get aid in his work from the very force of the water 
as she could get it. She had been hunting sea- 
weed in that cove since she had been an urchin of 
six years old, and she knew every hole and corner 
and every spot of vantage. The waves were her 
friends, and she could use them. She could measure 
their strength, and knew when and where it would 
cease. Mally was great down in the salt pools of 
her own cove,—great, and very fearless. As she 
watched Barty make his way forward from rock to 
rock, she told herself, gleefully, that he was going 
astray. The curl of the wind as it blewinto the 
cove would not carry the weed up to the northern 
buttresses of the cove; and then there was the 
great hole just there,—the great hole of which she 
had spoken when she wished him evil. 

Aud now she went to work, hooking up the 
dishevelled hairs of the ocean, and landing many a 
cargo on the extreme margin of the sand, from 
whence she would be able in the evening to drag it 
back before the invading waters would return to 
reclaim the spoil. And on his side also Barty made 
his heap up against the northern buttresses of which 
Ihave spoken. Barty’s heap became big and still 
bigger, so that he knew, let the pony work as he 
might, he could not take it all up that evening. 
But still it was not as large as Mally’s heap. Mally’s 
hook was better than his fork, and Mally’s skill was 
better than his strength. And when he forked in 
some haul Mally would jeer him with a wild, weird 
laughter, and shriek to him through the wind that 
he was not half a man. At first he answered her 
with laughing words, but before long, as she boasted 
of her success and pointed to his failure, he became 





angry, and then he answered her no more. He be- 
came angry with himself, in that he missed so much 
of the plunder before him. The broken sea was full 
of the long straggling growth which the waves had 
torn up from the bottom of the ocean, but the 
masses were carried past him, away from him,— 
nay, once or twice over him; and then Mally’s 
weird voice would sound in his ear jeering him. 
The gloom among the rocks was now becoming 
thicker and thicker, the tide was beating in with 
increased strength, and the gusts of wind came in 
with quicker and greater violence. But still he 
worked on. While Mally worked he would work, 
and he would work for some time after she was 
driven in. He would not be beaten by a girl. 

The great hole was now full of water, but of 
water which seemed to be boiling as though in a pot. 
And the pot was full of floating masses,—large 
treasures of sea-weed which were thrown to and fro 
upon its surface, but lying there so thick that, one 
would seem almost able to rest upon it without sink- 
ing. Mally knew well how useless it was to attempt 
to rescue aught from the fury of that boiling cal- 
dron. The hole went in under the rocks, and the 
side of it towards the shore lay high, slippery, and 
steep. The hole, even at low water, was never 
empty ; and Mally believed that there was no bottom 
to it. Fish thrown in there could escape out to the 
ocean, miles away,—so Mally in her softer moods 
would tell the visitors to the cove. She knew the | 
hole well. Poulnadioul she was accustomed to call | 
it ; which was supposed, when translated, to mean | 
that this was the hole of the Evil One. Never did 
Mally attempt to make her own of weed which had | 
found its way into that pot, 

But Barty Gunliffe knew no better, and she 
watched him as he endeavoured to steady himself on 
the treacherously slippery edge of the pool. He 
fixed himself there and made a haul, with some small 
success. How he managed it she hardly knew, but 
she stood still for a while watching him anxiously, | 
and then she saw him slip. He slipped, and re- 
covered himself ;—slipped again, and again recovered 
himself. ‘‘ Barty, you fool,” she screamed, ‘‘ if you 
get yourself pitched in there, you'll never come out 
no more.” Whether she simply wished to frighten 
him, or whether her heart relented and she had 
thought of his danger with dismay, who shall say? 
She could not have told herself. She hated him as 
much as ever,—but she could hardly have wished 
to see him drowned before her eyes. ‘‘ You go on, 
and don’t mind me,” said he, speaking in a hoarse 
angry tone. ‘‘Mind you!—who minds you?” re- 
torted the girl. And then she again prepared her- 
self for her work. 

But as she went down over the rocks with her 
long hook balanced in her hands, she suddenly heard 
a splash, and turning quickly round saw the body 
of her enemy tumbling amidst the eddying waves in 
the pool. The tide had now come up so far that 
every succeeding wave washed into it and over it 
from the side nearest to the sea, and then ran down 
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again back from the rocks, as the rolling wave re- 
ceded, with a noise like the fall of a cataract. And 
then, when the surplus water had retreated for a 
moment, the surface of the pool would be partly 
calm, though the fretting bubbles would still boil up 
and down, and there was ever a simmer on the sur- 
face, as though, in truth, the caldron were heated. But 
this time of comparative rest was but a moment, for 
the succeeding breaker would come up almost as 
soon as the foam of the preceding one had gone, and 
then again the waters would be dashed upon the 
rocks, and the sides would echo with the roar of the 
angry wave. 

Instantly Mally Kurried across to the edge of the 
pool, crouching down upon her hands and knees for 
security as she did so. As a wave receded, Barty’s 
head and face was carried round near to her, and she 
could see that his forehead was covered with blood. 
Whether he were alive or dead she did not know. 
She had seen nothing but his blood, and the light 
coloured hair of his head lying amidst the foam. 
Then his body was drawn along by the suction of 
the retreating wave; but the mass of water that 
escaped was not on this occasion large enough to 
carry the man out with it. Instantly Mally was at 
work with her hook, and getting it fixed into his 
coat, dragged him towards the spot on which she 
was kneeling. During the half minute of repose she 
got him so close that she could touch his shoulder. 
Straining herself down, laying herself over the 
long bending handle of the hook, she strove to 
grasp him with her right hand. But she could not 
do it ;—she could only touch him. Then came the 
next breaker, forcing itself on with a roar, looking 
to Mally as though it must certainly knock her from 
her resting-place, and destroy them both. But she 
had nothing for it but to kneel, and hold by her hook. 
What prayer passed through hermind atthat moment 
for herself or for him, or for that old man who was 
sitting unconsciously up at the cabin, who can say? 
The great wave came and rushed over her as she 
lay almost prostrate, and when the water was gone 
from her eyes, and the tumult of the foam, and the 
violence of the roaring breaker had passed by her, 
she found herself at her length upon the rock, while 
his body had been lifted up, free from her hook, and 
was lying upon the slippery ledge, half in the water, 
and half out of it. As she looked at him—in that 
instant, she could see that his eyes were open and 
that he was struggling with his hands. ‘‘Hold by 
the hook, Barty,” she cried, pushing the stick of it 
before him, while she seized the collar of his coat 
in her hands. Had he been her brother, her lover, 
her father, she could not have clung to him with 
more of the energy of despair. He did contrive to 
hold by the stick which she had given him, and 
when the succeeding wave had passed by, he was 
still on the ledge. In the next moment she was 
seated a yard or two above the ole, in comparative 
safety, while Barty lay upon the rocks with his still 
bleeding head resting upon her lap. 

What could she do now? She could not carry him ; 











and in fifteen minutes the sea would be up where 


‘she was sitting. He was quite insensible, and very 


pale,—and the blood was coming slowly, veryslowly, 
from the wound on his forehead. Ever so gently 
she put her hand upon his hair to move it back from 
his face; and then she bent over his mouth to see 
if he breathed, and as she looked at him she knew 
that he was beautiful. What would she not give 
that he might live? Nothing now was so precious 
to her as his life,—as this life which she had so far 
rescued from the waters. But what could she do? 
Her grandfather couldscarcely get himself down over 
the rocks, if indeed he could succeed in doing so 
much as that. Could she drag the wounded man 
backwards, if it were only a few feet, so that he 
might lie above the reach of the waves till further 
assistance could be procured? She set herself to 
work and she moved him, almost lifting him. As 
she did so she wondered at her own strength, but she 
was very strong at that moment. Slowly, tenderly, 
falling on the rocks herself so that he might fall on 
her, she got him back to the margin of the sand, to 
aspot which the waters would not reach for the 
next two hours ! 

Here her grandfather met them, having seen at 
last what had happened from the door. ‘‘ Dada,” 
she said, “he fell into the pool yonder, and was 
battered against the rocks. See there at his fore- 
head.” 

‘*Mally, I’m thinking that he’s dead already,” 
said old Glos, peering down over the body. 

‘No, dada; he is not dead; but mayhap he’s 
dying. But Ill go at once up to the farm.” 

**Mally,” said the old man, ‘‘ look at his head. 
They'll say we murdered him.” 

** Who'll say so? Who'll lie like that? Didn't 
I pull him out of the hole?” 

‘*What matters that? His father ‘ll say we 
killed him.” 

It was manifest to Mally that whatever any one 
might say hereafter her present course was plain 
before her. She must run up the path to Gunliffe’s 
farm and get necessary assistance. Ifthe world were 
as bad as her grandfather said, it would be so bad 
that she would not care to live longer in it. But 
be that as it might, there was no doubt as to what 
she must do now. So away she went as fast as 
her naked feet could carry her up the cliff. When 
at the top she looked round to see if any person 
might be within ken, but she saw noone. So she 
ran with all her speed along the headland of the 
corn-field which led in the direction of old Gunliffe’s 
house, and as she drew near to the homestead she 
saw that Barty’s mother was leaning on the gate. 
As she approached she attempted to call, but her 
breath failed her for any purpose of loud speech, so 
she ran on till she was able to grasp Mrs. Gunliffe 
by the arm. ‘‘ Where’s himself?” she said, holding 
her hand upon her beating heart that she might 
husband her breath. 

‘* Who is it you mean?” said Mrs. Gunliffe, who 
participated in the family feud against Trenglos and 
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his granddaughter. ‘‘ What does the girl clutch me 
for in that way ?” 

** He’s dying then, that’s all.” 

‘*Who is dying? Isitold Malachi. Ifthe old 
man’s bad, we’ll send some one down.” 

‘It ain't dada, it’s Barty; where’s himself? 
where’s the master?” 

But by this time Mrs. Gunliffe was in an agony of 
despair, and was calling out for assistance lustily. 
Happily Guuliffe, the father was at hand, and with 
him a man from the neighbouring village. ‘‘ Will 
you not send for the doctor?” said Mally. ‘‘ Oh, 
man, you should send for the doctor!” Whether 
any orders were given for the doctor she did not 
know, but in a very few minutes she was hurrying 
across the field again towards the path to the cove, 
and Gunliffe with the other man and his wife were 
following her. As Mally went along she recovered 
her voice, for their step was not quick as hers, and 
that which to them was a hurried movement, 
allowed her to get her breath again. And as she 
went she tried to explain to the father what had 
happened, saying but little however of her own 
doings in the matter. The wife hung behind listen- 
ing, exclaiming every now and again that her boy 
was killed, and then asking wild questions as to 
his being yet alive, The father, as he went, said 
little. He was known as a silent, sober man, well 
spoken of for diligence and general conduct, but 
supposed to be stern and very hard when angered. 
As they drew near to the top of the path the other 


man whispered something to him, and then he 


tarned round upon Mally and stopped her. ‘If 
he has come by his death between you, your blood 
shall be taken for his,” said he. Then the wife 
shrieked out that her child had been murdered, and 
Mally looking round into the faces of the three saw 
that her grandfather’s words had come true: They 
suspected her of having taken the life, in saving 
which she had nearly lost her own ! 

She looked round at them with awe in her face, 
and then, without saying a word, preceded them 
down the path. What lad she to answer when 
such a charge as that was made against her? If 
they chose to say that she pushed him into the pool, 
and hit him with her hook as he lay amidst the 
waters, how could she show that it was not so? 
Poor Mally knew little of the law of evidence, and 
it seemed to her that she was in their hands. But 
as she went down the steep track with a hurried 
step,—a step so quick that they could not keep up 
with her,—her heart was very full, very full and 
very high. She had striven for the man’s life as 
though he had been her brother. The blood was yet 
not dry on her own legs and arms, where she had 
torn them in his service. At one moment she had 
felt sure that she would die with him in that pool. 
And now they said that she had murdered him! 
Tt may be that he was not dead, and what would 
he say if ever he should speak again? Then she 
thought of that moment when his eyes had opened, 
and he had seemed to see her. She had no fear for 





herself, for her heart was very high. But it was 
full also,—full of scorn, disdain, and wrath. When 
she had reached the bottom, she stood close to the 
door of the hut waiting for them, so that they might 
precede her to the other group, which was there in 
front of them, at a little distance, on the sand. 
** He is there, and dada is with him. Go and look 
at him,” said Mally. The father and mother ran 
on, stumbling over the stones, but Mally remained 
behind by the door of the hut. 

Barty Guuliffe was lying on the sand where Mally 
had left him, and old Malachi Trenglos was standing 
over him, resting himself with difficulty upon a 
stick. ‘‘ Not amove he’s moved since she left him,” 
said he; ‘‘not a move. I put his head on the old 
rug as you see, and I tried ’un with a drop of gin, 
but he wouldn't take it ;—he wouldn’t take it.” 

“Oh, my boy!—my boy!” said the mother, 
throwing herself beside her son upon the sand. 

‘*Haud your tongue, woman,” said the father, 
kneeling down slowly by the lad’s head; ‘‘whimper- 
ing that way will do’un no good.” Then having gazed 
for a minute or two upon the pale face beneath him, 
he looked up sternly into that of Malachi Trenglos. 
The old man hardly knew how to bear this terrible 
inquisition. ‘‘ He would come,” said Malachi; “he 
brought it all upon hisself.” 

** Who was it struck him?” said the father. 

“Sure he struck hisself, as he fell among the 
breakers,” 

‘*Liar!” said the father, looking up at the old 
man, 

**They have murdered him ! they have murdered 
him!” shrieked the mother. 

‘*Haud your peace, woman!” said the husband 
again. ‘‘ They shall give us blood for blood !” 

Mally, leaning against the corner of the hovel, 
heard it all, but did not stir. They might say 
what they liked. They might make it out to be 
murder, They might drag her and her grandfather 
to Camelford gaol, and then to Bodmin, and the 
gallows ; but they could not take from her the 
conscious feeling that was her own. She had done 
her best to save him,—her very best. She re- 
membered her threat to him before they had gone 
down on the rocks together, and her evil wish. 
Those words had been very wicked ; but since that 
she had risked her life to save his. They might 
say what they pleased of her, and do what they 
pleased. She knew what she knew. 

Then the father raised his son’s head and shoul- 
ders in his arms, and called on the others to assist 
him in carrying Barty towards the path. They 
raised him between them carefully and tenderly, 
and lifted their burden on towards the spot at 
which Mally was standing. She never moved, but 
watched them at their work; and the old man 
followed them, hobbling after them with his crutch. 
When, they had reached the end of the hut she 
looked upon Barty’s face, and saw that it was very 
pale. There was no longer blood upon the fore- 
head, but the great gash was to be seen there very 
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plainly, with its jagged cut, and the skin livid and | 
blue round the orifice. His light brown hair was | 
hanging back, as she had made it to hang when | 
she had gathered it with her hand after the big | 
wave had passed over them. Ah, how beauti- 
ful he was in Mally’s eyes with that pale face, and 
the sad scar upon his brow! She turned her face 
away, that they might not see her tears; but she 
did not move, nor did she speak. 

But now, when they had passed the end of the 
hut, shuffling along with their burden, she heard 
a sound which stirred her. She roused herself 


quickly from her leaning posture, and stretched | 


forth her head, as though to listen; then she 
moved to follow them. Yes, they had stopped at 
the bottom of the path, and had again laid the 
body on the rocks. She heard that sound again, as 
of a long, long sigh, and then, regardless of any of 
them, she ran to the wounded man’s head. ‘‘He 
is not dead,” she said. ‘‘There;—he is not 
dead.” 

As she spoke, Barty’s eyes opened, and he looked 
about him. ‘‘ Barty, my boy, speak to me,” said 
the mother. Barty turned his face upon his mother, 
smiled, and then stared about him wildly. 

** How is it with thee, lad?” said his father. 
Then Barty turned his face again to the latter voice, 
and as he did so his eyes fell upon Mally. ‘‘ Mally!” 
he said, ‘‘Mally!” It could have wanted nothing 
further to any of those present to teach them that, 
according to Barty’s own view of the case, Mally 


had not been his enemy ; and, in truth, Mally her- 
self wanted no further triumph. That word had 
vindicated her, and she withdrew back to the hut. 
‘*Dada,” she said, ‘‘ Barty is not dead, and I’m 
thinking they won’t say anything more about our 


hurting him.” Old Glos shook his head. He was 
glad the lad hadn’t met his death there ; he didn’t 
want the young man’s blood, but he knew what folk 
would say. The poorer he was the more sure the 
world would be to trample on him, . Mally said 
what she could to comfort him, being full of comfort 
herself. She would have crept up to the farm if 
she dared; to ask how Barty was. But her courage 
failed her when she thought of that, so she went 
to work again, dragging back the weed she had 
saved to the spot at which, on the morrow, she 
would load the donkey. As she did this she saw 
|| Barty’s pony still standing patiently under the 
|| rock, so she got a lock of fodder and threw it down 
|| before the beast. 

It had become dark down in the cove, but she 
was still dragging back the sea-weed, when she saw 
|| the glimmer of a lantern coming down the pathway. 
|| It was a most unusual sight, for lanterns were not 
common down in Malachi’s Cove. Down came the 
lantern rather slowly,—much more slowly than she 
was in the habit of descending, and then through 
the gloom she saw the figure of a man standing at 
the bottom of the path. She went up to him, and 
saw that it was Gunliffe, the father. 





**Is that Mally ?” said Gunliffe. 


““Yes; it is Mally; and how is Barty, Mr. 
Gunliffe ?” 

** You must come to ’un yourself,—now at once,” 
said the farmer. ‘‘ He won’t sleep a wink till he’s 
seed you. You must not say but you'll come.” 

‘Sure I'll come if I’m wanted,” said Mally. 

Gualiffe waited a moment, thinking that Mally 
might have to prepare herself, but Mally needed no 
preparation. She was dripping with salt water from 
the weed which she had been dragging, and her 
elfin locks were streaming wildly from her head ; 
but, such as she was, she was ready. ‘‘ Dada’s in 
bed,” she said, ‘‘ and I can go now if you please.” 
Then Gunliffe turned round and followed her up the 
path, wondering at the life which this girl led, so 
far away from all her sex. It was now dark night, 
and he had found her working at the very edge of the 
rolling waves, by herself, in the darkness, while the 
only human being who might seem to be her pro- 
tector had already gone to his bed. 

When they were at the top of the cliff Gunliffe 
took her by her hand, and led her along. She did 
not understand this, but she made no attempt to 
take her hand from his. Something he said about 
falling on the cliffs, but it was muttered so lowly 
that Mally hardly understood him. But in truth 
the man knew that she had saved his boy’s life, and 
that he had injured her instead of thanking her. 
He was now taking her to his heart, and as words 
were wanting to him, he was showing his love after 
this silent fashion. He held her by the hand as 
though she were a child, and Mally tripped along at 
his side, asking him no questions. 

When they were at the farm-yard gate he stopped 
there for a moment. ‘‘Mally, my girl,” he said, 
**he’ll not be content till he sees thee, but thou 
must not stay long wi’ him, lass. Doctor says he’s 
weak like, and wants sleep badly.” Mally merely 
nodded her head, and then they entered the house. 
Mally had never been within it before, and looked 
about with wondering eyes at the furniture of the 
big kitchen. Did any idea of her future destiny flash 
upon her then, I wonder? But she did not pause 
here a moment, but was led up to the bedroom 


‘above stairs, where Barty was lying on his mother’s 


bed. ‘‘Is it Mally herself?” said the voice of the 
weak youth. ‘‘It’s Mally herself,” said the mother, 
**s0 now you can say what you please.” 

‘* Mally,” said he, ‘‘ Mally, it’s along you that I’m 
alive this moment.” 

‘*T’ll not forget it on her,” said the father, with his 
eyes turned away from her. ‘‘I’ll never forget it on 
her.” 

‘* We hadn’t a one but only him,” said the mother, 
with her apron up to her face. 

‘**Mally, you'll be friends with me now?” said 
Barty. To have been made lady of the manor of the 
cove for ever, Mally couldn’t have spoken a word 
now. It was not only that the words and presence 
of the people there cowed her and made her speech- 
less, but the big bed, and the looking-glass, and the 
unheard-of wonders of the chamber, made her feel 
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her own insignificance. But she crept up to Barty’s | glad! There was no question of his dying now, and 


side, and put her hand upon his. 

‘*Tll come and get the weed, Mally ; but it shall 
all be for you,” said Barty. 

**Indeed, you won’t then, Barty dear,” said the 
mother ; ‘‘you’ll never go near the awsome place 
again. What would we do if you were took from us?” 

‘*He mustn’t go near the hole if he does,” said 
Mally, speaking at last in a solemn voice, and im- 
parting the knowledge which she had kept to her- 
self while Barty was her enemy ; ‘‘’specially not if 
the wind’s any way from the nor’rard.” 

‘*She’d better godown now,” said thefather. Barty 
kissed the hand which he held, and Mally, looking 
at him as he did so, thought that he was like an angel. 
“*You’ll come and see us to-morrow, Mally,” said 
he. To this she made no answer, but followed Mrs. 
Gunliffe out of the room. When they were down in 
the kitchen the mother had tea for her, and thick 
milk, and a hot cake,—all the delicacies which the 
farm could afford. I don’t know that Mally cared 
much for the eating and drinking that night, but 
she began to think that the Gunliffes were good 
people,—very good people. It was better thus, at 
any rate, than being accused of murder, and carried 
off to Camelford prison. ‘‘I’ll never forget it on 
her—never,” the father had said. 
stuck to her from that moment, and seemed to 
sound in her ears all the night. How glad she was 
that Barty had come down to the cove ;—oh yes, how 


Those words | 





as for the blow on his forehead, what harm was that 
to a lad like him? ‘‘ But father shall go with you,” 
said Mrs. Gunliffe, when Mally prepared to start for 
the cove by herself. Mally, however, would not 
hear of this. She could find her way to the cove 
whether it was light or dark. ‘‘Mally, thou art 
my child now, and I shall think of thee so,” said the 
mother, as the girl went off by herself. Mally 
thought of this, too, as she walked home. How 
could she become Mrs. Gunliffe’s child ;—ah, how ? 

I need not, I think, tell the tale any further. 
That Mally did become Mrs. Gunliffe’s child, and 
how she became so, the reader will understand ; and 
in process of time the big kitchen and all the wonders 
of the farm-house were her own. The people said 
that Barty Gunliffe had married a mermaid out of 
the sea, but when it was said in Mally’s hearing I 
doubt whether she liked it; and when Barty him- 
self would call her a mermaid she would frown at 
him, and throw about her black hair, and pretend 
to cuff him with her little hand. 

Old Glos was brought up to the top of the cliff, 
and lived his few remaining days under the roof of 
Mr. Gunliffe’s house ; and as for the cove, and the 
right of sea-weed, from that time forth all that has 
been supposed to attach itself to Gunliffe’s farm, 
and I do not know that any of the neighbours are 
prepared to dispute the right. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





HILL-BROOK COMBE. 


[Hill-Brook Combe is about five miles from Lynton in Devonshire ; seldom seen by tourists, because in visiting Heddon’s 
Mouth they usually take the route by Hunter’s Inn and follow the course of the larger brook to the sea. If they stopped at 
Martinhoe, and took for their guide the small rivulet called Hill Brook, which falls into the larger one at the bottom, they 
would behold one of the finest scenes in North Devon, attempted to be described in the following lines.] 


A tiny brook from stone to stone 
Strays down this rocky dell, 
To Lynton visitors unknown, 
But I have known it well, 
Running and prattling by my side, 
Six little steps to one long stride. 


Like a truant village child, 
That loves the mountain air, 
The sunshine, and the heathy wild, 
And things that wander there, 
From yonder puddle in the lane 
It stole and ne’er went back again. 


Long, long ago the truant fled, 
And longer still may flee, 
As old perhaps its baby bed 
As “hoary Thames ” can be ; 
Yet still a child in size and ways 
Among the fern it sings and plays. 


The butterfly sips at its brink 
In sultry summer weather ; 

The horned sheep comes there to drink 
Down from the distant heather ; 

The wagtail flirts upon the stone : 

The little child is ne’er alone. 


And me, though grave, thou makest gay, 
As down among the bracken 

Thou lead’st where ‘‘ Rosy-flounces”’ * play : 
Our pace we cannot slacken ; 





For steeper still, and stonier still, 
Thy rugged pathway down the hill. 


Stay, heedless child! In vain I cry : 
hen go, I cannot follow. 
Yon purple hill, that hides the sky, 
And shades this tufied hollow, 
Still as I wander lower down 
The higher lifts its awful crown. 


I needs must stop and worship,—not 
The hill, but Him who crown’d 

And throned it here to rule this spot 
And all the country round : 

A mighty, everlasting hill, 

That shuts the view—the eye doth fill. 


I cannot see its foot :— to me 

It seems from where I stand 
To rise from out Eternity, 

Like Time, at God’s command. 
Egypt’s great pyramid to this 
Only Time’s small plaything is. 


Thanks, little brook, that ledd’st me here. 
ou seest every day 
This wonder, I not every year. 
It never stops thy play ; 
But seems it not an awful thing 
To thee to play before a King! 





* A beautiful local moth found here among the fern. 
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LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
VITI.—HOMEWARD. 


THE following notes of our passage over the 


Simplon are taken not with a view of describing | 


a route so well known, but with the purpose of 
recording the impressions made by the study of 
various natural objects as we passed them. 

How enlivening and freshening is always the 
sight of rapidly rushing water! Here we come 
upon the Vedro, issuing from his mountain gorge 
into the broad valley below. The water, bright 
green, flashing into curved lines of purest white: 
the rocks of the gorge, deep purple, streaked with 
all varieties of accidental colour. Up their sides 
are sprinkled verdant ferns, and from their pro- 
jections hang the long fresh trails of the bramble, 
beautiful always, but never so beautiful as when 
its tender green leaflets are relieved against dark 
shades behind. Here and there, from a ledge, looks 
out the orange lily, the queen of southern Alpine 
flowers. Up that torrent we shall pass for many 
an hour. 

A grand sight is a wilderness of tumbled rocks. 
First there is the thing seen: endless variety of 
shape, and tint of colour, and intensity of light, 
and depth of shadow: natural growths of wildest 
caprice, hoary lichen, and gilded moss, and tufted 
grass, and pinnated fern : nests of shelter, in which 
are framed nature’s loveliest groups and tenderest 
younglings : and then add all the accessories—the 
soaring hill above, the gorge of final repose below : 
the wild and twisted trunks of stunted trees, which 
start black and weird from the chinks around : the 
interruptions of the blue sky above by the peaks 
and masses of towering stone: the thousand rever- 
berations of sound from the surfaces. Then there is 
all that feeling, which may be described as the 
soul, of which natural sight and sound are the 
body : the awe in the presence of unknown power, 
the displacement, so to speak, of the mind’s equi- 
librium, when the effect witnessed is palpable and 
present, but the cause to be surmised is distant, 
dreamy, and uncertain. But other scenes are open- 
ing on us, and we must not waste our time in 
reflection. 

Waterfalls, ‘‘Impostures,” says one. ‘Never go 
out of my way to see one,” says another: while to 
every recollection arises the unpleasant vision of 
importunate ciceroni, gates that must be unlocked, 
water that must be turned on, little smoking-boxes 
in the cockney summer-house style ; even mirrors in 
the ceiling, in which you may see the law of gravity 
reversed. Still, odious as all these may be, they 
never would have been at all were there not, as a 


cause for them all, a charm for mankind in the | 


waterfall itself. I will not now examine into the 
nature of that charm: now that we are passing 





through some of the grandest scenes in nature ; 
but will try to become a servant of that faculty 
in us which is thus charmed, by setting down some 
notes of waterfalls to-day. 

Softly gliding down yonder face of rock, spread 
like a veil of finest lace, comes the first, unnamed 
and unvisited. That ledge no human foot ever 
trod, from which its timid descent is made. The 
eye dwells ever on its beauty. But for the ear it has 
no ministration. The sense of power at any rate is 
absent here. Iam not sure that the mere fact of 
similitude to beautiful human manufacture is not 
very much concerned in our admiration of such a 
waterfall as this. I am not sure whether the fact 
of the like similitude does not enter into our appre- 
ciations and criticisms of nature far more largely 
than we are apt to suspect. 

Next onward in our catalogue shall be this cata- 
ract, now falling over our heads from ledge to ledge 
of the dark wild rock, sporting into little stars of 
foam at every touch, and lacing the black intervals 
with its delicate vertical lines of white. Listen to its 
note—the treble of the great harmony around us: 
a soft light plash, heard only as we pass beneath, 
and then lost in the roar of the torrent below. 

But now to that torrent itself, becoming momen- 
tarily too important and importunate to be any 
longer unnoticed. What majesty there is in that 
stately movement—what power in that march of 
waters! What harmony of effect in that mixture 
of mildness and vigour, of gentleness and rough- 
ness, of silence and sound, of deep colour and 
flashing foam! It ever seems to me that there is 
more grandeur in an upward reach of broken water 
like this, with its long-drawn lines of colour and 
endless harmonies of sound, than in the instanta- 
neous plunge and pounding crash of the cataract 
itself. Much more interesting, for example, are 
those three miles on the Rhine below Schaffhausen, 
where its deep blue water leaps and struggles 
among opposing rocks, than the much-vaunted but 
disappointing fall, when reached. 

Mountain trees. O the magnificence of these 
pines—living, whether tossing their great arms 
above us, rending the bright sky with the tracery 
of their tufted needles ; or beneath, seen far down 
in the gorge, the tender green of the midsummer 
shoot creaming round their fan-like branches :—or 
dead, standing wan and white amongst the black 
chaos of rocks, forms of power and of terror,—or 
rooted up, and borne rolling down the torrent or the 
avalanche, to make desolation more desolate in the 
broken road or the inundated plain. Nor should it 
pass uumentioned, how the course of the torrent 
itself is ever and anon lighted up, in some gloomy 
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ehasm, by the bright colour of some fretted and 
lacerated mass of timber, which bas become fastened 
against a projecting spur of rock, the sport of the 
plunging waters. 

But the pines are not the only trees of the moun- 
tain. Of kindred growth, but tenderer green, the 
larch mingles with the pine, or clothes whole cliffs 
with its more smiling verdure. No tree is more 
formal, and destructive of natural features, when 
artificially planted. Whole tracts of picturesque 
hill country in Scotland and the North of England 
have been spoiled by the tasteless planting of great 
masses of larch wood, running their hideous straight 
lines up the mountain sides. Wordsworth, in his 
Guide to the Lakes, complains that no number of 
larches ever mingle into one mass, but they stand 
bristling with their individual spikes, taking no 
grace of form or colour. And this is true, but its 
effect is as nothing here, where the grandeur of 
nature is so overpowering and all-including: not 
to mention, that when the tree grows in wild 
liberty, it takes more varied forms than when 
spindling up in an artificial plantation. 

There is one spot, rising from Gondo towards its 
gorge, where the look back is worth recording. 
Beneath is of course the torrent, foaming down- 
wards under black rocks carpeted above with 
tenderest green, and rising into a forest of red- 
stalked pines ; and down a side valley, facing him 
who looks back, comes down, leap after leap, an 
impetuous torrent to meet the Vedro. High up, 


buttress on buttress, are built the soaring rocks, 
with their vertical lines of weather-stain and hori- 
zontal terraces of turf: and above them glisten 
among the fleecy clouds the bare moist peaks of the 
summit, laced with silver veins of new fallen snow. 

How glorious is this pine forest through which we 


are descending into the Valais! Huge twisted 
trunks, armed with limbs as gnarled and contorted 
as themselves, crossing and recrossing in endless 
mingling of curves and colours ; and through them 
the rich glowing blue of the opposite mountain 
sides, or the vivid green of the valley below, or the 
glitter of the vagrant Rhone as he winds his way 
along it. And now we have changed, and gigantic 
spruce firs, each ‘‘fit for the mast of some great 
ammiral,” shoot up into the sky their magnificent 
columns of pendent green. 

Of Alpine flowers, something must always be 
said on a day like this. No one, who has not 
walked among high mountains, really knows the 
charm of wild flowers. Thereare parts of England, 
where a few species suffice to clothe the meadows 
and coppices in gay colours: our own Kent for in- 
stance, with its primroses and anemones, followed 
by its bluebells, and campion, and foxgloves : but 
compared with the Flora of the Alps, ours is 
poor indeed. In the mountain valleys, we have 
every paddock of mowing grass bright with the 
purple salvia, and three-coloured polygala, white, 
pink, and blue, while thick in the undergrowth 
are all our English meadow flowers, larger in size 





and brighter in hue; orchises, speedwells, ranun- 
culuses, scabions, red and purple ; and the grasses 
themselves are far more various and beautiful than 
with us, glittering with tufts of feathery bloom. 
Then in every patch of corn we have the larkspur, 
and Venus’s looking-glass, and the bright yellow 
pimpernel, and not unfrequently the graceful 
gladiolus, so that the spaces between the furnows 
often gleam with a lustre of continuous pink and 
blue. But all this is as nothing to the Alpine pas- 
tures. Anemones, red and golden and white, open- 
ing their vase-like blooms to-the sun: columbines, 
tufted pink, or deep purple: monkshood, with its 
solemn green and its violet spikes of flowers ; and 
then as we mount higher the ever lovely and ever 
welcome Alpine rhododendron, with its ferruginous 
leaf and bright rose-coloured flowers, lighting up 
whole tracts of mountain side, fringing the edges of 
the terraced cliffs, and nestling even on the road- 
side banks for the delight of the passing traveller. 
But this is pot all, nor near it. On these rocks as 
we look up, are saxifrages of all hues and sizes, 
clothing every chink with glaucous verdure: that 
gleam of delicate rose-coloured light, far up, is due 
to a colony of lovely pinks, fixed, as you will know 
if you climb for tzem as I have done, into the rock 
by an obstinate tap root which you may sever but 
cannot extract. Near them, where all the shade 
seems touched with ultramarine, hundreds of minute 
campanula-bells are clustering amid their tiny deli- 
cate foliage. Nor can we omit mention, in passing, 
of the ferns which enrich these masses of rock and 
these road-side mountain walls. On the Simplon, 
to-day, I have not observed any whose names are 
not familiar to the most ordinary amateur ; but of 
these, the abundance, and the marvellous beauty, 
have been a constant delight. The staple fern of 
rocks and walls in the lower Alpine valleys is the 
graceful Asplenium trichomanes ; not, as with us, 
a minute star of stunted fronds, but clothing with 
its ample fringe whole masses of rock and masonry. 
As soon as the traveller loses this in his upward 
journey, all the Alpine ferns proper succeed to it: 
the Polypodium, Phegopteris, Dryopteris, Calcareum, 
and the most elegant of them all, the Cistopteris 
fragilis. I need not add, for any observant traveller, 
that the mountain pastures, where they dip down 
to the bed of the torrent, stand thick with the fresh 
green fronds of the Oreopteris, giving out its pleasant 
scent as the foot brushes by it. One thing some- 
what surprised me: that on the Simplon I did not 
anywhere see the parsley fern (Allosorus crispus), so 
common in other parts of the Alps, and on the 
shores of our English lakes, and clothing every wall 
and rocky knoll at Sorrento and Capri. To compen- 
sate for this disappointment, magnificent specimens 
of the Lonchitis, or holly-fern, occurred on our way 
up, and some are accompanying us to Canterbury. 
But let us proceed with our flowers. Higher yet, 
we pass from those commonly known by the general 
name of Alpine, to those which are really and ex- 
clusively indigenous on mountain heights. First of 
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all these, the lovely gentians, spotting the moiat | 
track of the melting snow with stars of intensest | 
blue: not the large bell-flower so named, though | 
that is grand in form and colour, and abounds here | 
likewise: but the smaller and flatter, deeper in | 
colour, and lying close to the ground ; and, as we | 
first learned during a memorable day on the Faul- 

horn, another, even smaller again and closer still to | 
the ground, and deeper yet in indescribable inten- 

sity of colour. These first: and then the little 

clustered Alpine primula or auricula, of the colour | 
| of the pale damask rose, populous on the spongy | 
bank and yielding hillock: giving up easily to the | 
hand its roots amply furnished with protecting earth, 
but, as I have known by repeated trial, most diffi- 
cult of culture at home, Nay, this is more or less | 
true of all Alpine plants : they may, after careful 
transport, and with due observance of their wild 
habits, survive, and even bloom, for a year or two: 
but we cannot create a climate for them; and gra- 
dually, under the adverse influence of our air, 
they degenerate, and finally die. Among the gen- 
tians and primulas, are usually found the moisture- 
loving little pinguicula, with its delicate lilac 
flower, digitalis like, depending gracefully from its 
| inclining stem ; and the other variety, beautifully 
fringed, and deep violet purple in colour. Pansies | 
too abound, yellow, and purple; the latter generally 
choosing for themselves some shelving nook, and 
there pouring their multitudes profusely to the 
exclusion of every other flower. I made an ex- 
pedition from the carriage-road up to one such rich 
nest of purple, expecting gentians ; and found my 
more plebeian friends the pansies in full possession. 

And now let us altogether change the scene. 

Here we are this lovely summer morning, rushing, 
with all the rattle and shatkle of a French express- 
train, over the flats between Paris and Calais. 
Unloveliest of countries, broken by innumerable 
scraggy poplars, so that it has none of the majesty 
of the deal level: unenlivened by villages in their 
tufts of trees; without graceful spires or venera- 
ble towers: on which it is absolutely impossible 
to look long at a time, for want of any feature 
of form or colour: yet in the eyes of English tra- 
vellers not unlovely, after all: for through it lies 
the road home—on its dull morning monotony 
breaks, before day is done, the glorious sun of 
England. And now let me give scope awhile to 
thoughts of this’ complexion ; let me talk of home 
as seen from foreign travel: and of foreign travel 
as contemplated in the light of home. I shall 
have, it may be, to mingle things that sound 
strangely together, and to pass sometimes abruptly 
from grave to gay, from tender to severe. Never 
mind. 

Nor again shall it disturb me, that I may be 
incurring the imputation of setting down a pane- 
gyric on my native land, If my estimate of that 
of which I treat be a fair one, arrived at in no pre- 
judiced spirit, and based on matters of fact, its 





| ing curious entry : 





result is matter of indifference. They were no 





_mean meu, whose motto it was, as the poet of 
| Pharsalia has told us, ‘‘ Causas, non fata, sequi :” 


| to be led by principles, not by the issues of prin- 


ciples. The question for fair-judging readers is, 
not whether my remarks amount to a panegyric, 
but whether that panegyric is justified by fact. 
Iremember, when first travelling on the Conti- 
nent in 1837, to have seen in the ‘‘ strangers’ book ” 
somewhere far removed from England, the follow- 
**For aught I see as yet, 
foreigners are fools.” Now in using these general 
terms of course the writer was wrong. We all 


know, that foreigners are anything but fools: nay, 


| that they are, in many important matters, far wiser 
than ourselves. And I am willing to think, that 
he knew this likewise, and did not use the term 
generally, but only of the matters which as a 
traveller were nearest to his thoughts. He was 
not thinking of empire, nor of art, nor of com- 
merce; but rather of those ordinary matters in 
daily life, which require the application of ready 
common sense: of that faculty, so peculiarly requi- 
site in all who have to do with the wants and con- 
venience of others, which we know by the unex- 
| plainable name of gumption: the knowing what is 


wanted, and what is not wanted, on a given emer- 


gency: the so governing, as not to restrict: so 
leading as not to impede: so inventing, as not to 
neutralise the advantage contemplated : so putting 
out of hand, as to provide the greatest facility for 
working well. In all this, our friend pronounced, 
that, for aught he saw as yet,—after he had gone 
some thousand miles or so,—foreigners were fools, 
And our friend was right. He might have multi- 
plied his thousand miles an hundredfold, and have 
stood by his first conclusion. 

Since he wrote the words, great improvements 
have been made in every foreign country whither 
we English resort. In the first place, our great’ 
locomotive invention has spread over them, bring- 
ing with it more civilisation, and, even by reason of 
the present rapidity of motion, diminishing the 
frequency and duration of occasions of discomfort. 
But perhaps we are prone to attribute to railways 
more of the improvement in foreign countries than 
is due to them. This improvement has spread 
almost as much where railways are as yet unknown, 
There is one cause of it, operating far more widely 
and surely than the extension of railways: 
namely, the presence, and the demands, of English 
travellers. Where they are in the habit of going, 
it is present: where they are not known, it is 
absent. Go quite off the frequented roads in any 
part of the Continent even now, and you will find 
that the most ordinary comforts and decencies of 
life are unknown. On your arrival, the first de- 
mand for them has occurred : after you are gone, if 
the natives are wise, your demand is remembered, 
and improvement takes place for the future. And 
thus, in the more frequented parts, the habit of 
serving others leads by degrees to the introduction 
of comfort and elegance into the lives of the people 
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themselves. To intercourse with us, the great 
nations of Europe owe, as matter of fact, the 
advance in the proprieties and appliances of life 
which has taken place of late years. 

I have mentioned railways first : let us take from 
them our first example of this position which I am 
laying down. The continent of Europe is now 
pretty generally intersected by railways, and as 
far as one can see, there is no reason why the 
comfort and convenience of the public should not 
be as completely served by them there as they are 
served by them in England. 

Let us see how the matter really stands. I will 
suppose a family which contains ladies and children, 
arriving at a foreign railway station with the 
intent to take the train. If they have luggage, 
it is always impressed upon them that they must 
be there at least half an hour before the train is 
expected. On arriving they are shown into a large 
outer hall, generally without seats, in which are 
situated the booking and baggage offices. The 
words Salles d’Attente, over a door in a corner, 
inform them that there are waiting rooms. But in 
order to be allowed to enter these waiting rooms 
they must have their tickets to show; and the 
windows of the booking-office are not yet opened. 
When they are opened, one of those stultifications 
takes place which seem to beset all foreign arrange- 
ments. The gentleman of the party, or the courier, 
when he has made his way, with considerable diffi- 
culty, to the official at the window, and obtained 


the tickets, has then to go to the baggage office, 
and, again awaiting his turn among the multitude, 
to show them there, that it may be seen to how 
many passengers the luggage belongs; the principle 
being, never to take any one’s word. They are 
taken and stamped with the word ‘“‘ Bagages,” 
that it may be seen that they have been taken into 


account in weighing the luggage. Meantime, the 
baggage ticket is being slowly written, slowly torn 
off, slowly sprinkled with sand, deliberately given 
out from the window. And all this while the un- 
fortunate ladies and children have been standing, 
or sitting on their hand-bags and wraps on the 
filthy floor, subject to the rude brushing of the 
passers-by, and the puffing of smoke into their 
faces; or if they venture to appeal to an official 
for a seat, or for admission into the waiting-room, 
rebuffed with iusolence. To this I have known 
some exceptions. I have even got my party ad- 
mitted without tickets; but it was contrary to 
express orders, and to almost invariable custom. 
Well, at last the tickets are set free, and, pre- 
senting them to the official who stands with a pair 
| Of nippers at the door of the salles dattente, the 
| party enter. And now comes the worst trial of the 
whole. Let us describe these salles d’attente. The 
common plan in the large stations is, to divide a 
vast hall into three pens, separated by partitions 
about breast high, and opening into a passage run- 
ning along the length of the hall. These are for 
first, second, and third class passengers. Into these 





they are shut until the train has arrived and is 
ready for them. Most of the halls containing these 
rooms are entirely without ventilation. When they 

are large, the inconvenience is not great, unless it be 
occasionally in spring or autumn, when the already’ 
warm air is rendered suffocating by the radiation of 

the iron stoves. Butin the smaller stations, it is 

sometimes hardly possible to breathe. A glass 

door opens on the platform, and is rigidly fastened. 

Against this door the stronger members of the 

penned-up multitude take their station, ready to 

rush out the moment it is opened: the ladies (who 

are never favoured with precedence on such occa- 

sions by foreigners) and the weaker ones being 

thrown into the background. At length the train 

arrives ; and after the quota of passengers for that 
town is disgorged, an official opens the waiting-room 

doors. Then follows a rush at the carriages. The 

young and strong, and the natives, are in a moment 
in possession of all the best places: ladies, and in- 

valids, are seen wandering up and down the plat- 

form, not knowing where to find room: families 

are divided, most commonly with uncivil words, 

and sometimes even with rough treatment. 

This feature in the foreign railway management 
is most repulsive to the feelings of Englishmen : 
and let me add, does as much to verify the entry 
of our frieud in the strangers’ book as anything he 
could witness on the continent. In the case ef 
feeble and nervous persons, and of invalids, it 
amounts to a positive prohibition on travelling, or 
to the risk of serious injury. I once brought a 
member of my family, who was weak after a severe 
illness, from the South of France to England. No- 
thing could be more distressing than the trials and 
annoyances to which she was obliged to submit 
owing to this absurd system of locking the passen- 
gers into the waiting-room. Fortunately, one 
among us was young and strong: and our plan was 
that he should always post himself against the 
waiting-room door, rush out first, and fight his 
way to the best corner he could get, and then re- 
sign it to the invalid. But imagine the practical 
wisdom, and the courtesy of a people where this 
was the only resource! Again and again, at the 
beginning of our journey, we appealed to officials, 
but to no purpose—all, they told us, must fare 
alike. This was in 1855: it is now 1864, and the 
same stupid regulation continues in force. A French 
imperial commission has recommended, among other 
improvements in the management of the railways, 
that the platforms be left free as in England; but 
the companies are understood to have replied, 
that in that case they would not be answerable for 
the lives of the public! 

The slavery to minute regulations in which 
foreigners are held, is a source of continual annoy- 
ance to the English traveller, who is accustomed to 
be guided, and to see others guided, by the rule of 
common sense, and the apparent exigences of the 
moment. I remember entering a train at the Genoa 
terminus, on a broiling hot day in the spring of 
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1861. The carriage, previously to being used, had 
been left exposed to the sun ; and in eonsequence 
the inside was perfectly stifling. Our party had 
seated themselves, and were getting faint with the 
excessive heat, when the door opened, and a porter 
appeared with two large hot-water tins for foot- 
warmers. This was more than we could endure. 
First we protested, then we endeavoured to keep 
out the intruder: but all to no purpose: we only 
brought down upon us the staff of authorities, who 
with very grave and angry words informed us that 
the regulation was that the foot-warmers were to 
be placed in the carriages up to a certain day, be the 
weather what it might. At last, by a threat of 
throwing the caloriféres out of window after the 
train had started, we prevailed thus far, that the 
hot water was emptied out of them: but we were 
not relieved of their presence. 

The absurd and utterly useless passport regula- 
tions are now, mainly owing to the good sense of a 
sovereign who has been long resident in England, 
beginning to be very generally modified for the better. 
In all States which make any pretension to advance- 
ment in civilization, the necessity for being furnished 
with a passport is already done away. That Prussia 
should have very recently made a public an- 
nouncement of that necessity still existing, is no 
| more than might have been expected from the retro- 
grade course towards aggression and despotism 
ou which she has chosen to enter. We travelled 
from our own door in England through France and 
Italy, to the Papal frontier, without even being re- 
minded that we had a passport with us. The 
hated sound was first heard at Monte Fiascone, 
from the Gendarmeria Ponteficia: next, when we 
re-entered the territory of the clergyman-king at 
Ceprano on our yeturn from Naples :. and for the 
third and last time, when we were allowed to tread 
the Austrian bank of the Po, at Ponte Lagoscuro, 
between Ferrara and Padua. 

I called the passport system utterly useless: and 
so it is. It annoys the harmless traveller, and 
entirely fails to stop the dangerous intruder. Any 
one may obtain in England a passport under a false 
name, or indeed as many passports as he pleases : 
any number of interchanges of passports may be made 
by persons in league with one another. To track 
any given person by his passport would be simply 
impossible, except in the case of bond fide travellers, 
whom it would not be worth while to track. The 
system is kept up partly for the fees which it yields, 
but more through a dogged spirit’ of stolid conser- 
vatism, determined not to recognise the necessities 
of the altered times in which we live. 

In the hands indeed of a despotism, the passport 
laws are a most formidable means of oppressing its 
own subjects. At Rome, for instance, as I have 
already noticed in these letters, the granting of a 
passport, without which no one can leave the Papal 
States, or indeed the place of his residence, is made 
to depend on the priest’s certificate of his having re- 
ceived the sacrament at the last Easter. And even 














then, the unfortunate applicant is sometimes so ban- 
died about from one authority to another, or kept 
waiting from time to time, that, before the passport 
can be obtained, the occasion for his journey has 
passed away. 

Another continual source of annoyance to the 
traveller is the institution known throughout the 
continent as the Octroi. A duty is levied at the 
entrance of towns and villages on provisions brought 
in for sale. At every entrance is a toll-house, the 
Bureau de l’Octroi. At this toll-house, every car- 
riage is supposed to be stopped and examined. At 
some places, even on returning from a drive, the 
demand is made whether one has anything to de- 
clare: and the busy hands of the official are thrust 
hither and thither about the carriage. I have 
known this done with great incivility and rudeness. 





On one occasion we entered the town of Montpelier 
in a carriage one window of which we had been | 


obliged, from its shutting imperfectly, to tie up with 
twine, astrong keen north wind blowing at the time. 
Unfortunately our tied-up window was the one next 
the Bureau d’Octroi. On the official turning the 
handle of the door and not obtaining admission, he 
became furious : and as we were in vain attempting 
to untie the knot, and begging him to go to the 
other side, he tore down and smashed our window, 
and imprecated it and us as he mounted into the 
carriage. 

But by far the greatest annoyance from the octroi 
is inflicted on arriving by railway at great cities. 
Take but one example out of many. The night 
train from Lyous to Paris, if punctual, gives just 
time to traverse the city and reach the day train 
for London. One would think that every effort 
would be made to expedite the traveller and enable 
him to accomplish this. Will it be believed by any 
one who has been at an English terminus under 
similar circumstances, that so far from this being 
the case, the whole passengers are compelled to 
enter a large saloon, and to stand crowding about a 
door at the end of it till the whole of the luggage 
is brought in: then to produce their keys, not for 
real examination of any single box or bag, but for 
the ridiculous farce of opening one or two of each 
person’s packages, and shutting them again. _Lite- 
rally this is all that happens: and very frequently 
indeed, some of the passengers lose the train to 
England by this absurd piece of nonsense. 

The excuse commonly given is, that the octroi is 
of the utmost consequence to the towns: that 
from it are derived the municipal funds, out of 
which the cost of improvements is defrayed. The 
city of Paris is by means of the octroi enabled to 
carry out all those magnificent extensions and deco- 
rations which are making it the wonder of the 
world. Let all this be granted: but surely some 
method might be devised by which at least the 
‘*through” traveller might be exempted from the 
necessity of delay, even were the search as much a 
reality as it is at present a farce. Booking through 
would obviate it ; or if this could not be done where 
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the stations are distant, the mere plombing the lug- 
gage would allow it to go through without being 
‘* visited.” 
rities of the foreign cities do not conceive that their 
dignity is sufficiently consulted unless they are 
allowed to annoy travellers as much as they please. 
It was a just remark, by whomsoever made, that in 


England, the institutigns are made for the people; | 


but abroad, the people seem made for the institu- 
tions. Everything is interfered with, complicated, 
worried down, by a parcel of unmeaning rules and 
forms, made and kept up without an approach to a 
thought whether they would be better for the 
public. 

One more illustration of our friend’s entry in the 
strangers’ book. It once befel me to be stranded in 
a steamer, owing to a gross piece of carelessness 
on the part of the captain and helmsman, for a 
day and a night in the middle of the Rhine. It 
was in that wide flat-country reach of the river 
which extends many miles north of Strasbourg. 
Another boat, in passing which we had run 
aground, carried the news to that station, and in 
a few hours two steamers were sent to get us off. 
The method adopted was this: two ropes were payed 
out, one from each vessel ; one was attached to our 
bow, and the other to our stern. Then came the 
pull which was to bring our rescue. But as surely as 
the pull came, so surely did first one rope break, 
and then another. And this was repeated again 
and again for hours together. 


and attaching them both to our bows. 


our advice, he would ask for it. And so the farce 
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went on, till at each failure, the passengers broke 
into shouts of laughter, and even some hisses were 
heard, and untoward designatious of the captain 
and crew. Then, at last, the plan which had been 
| obvious at first was adopted ; and the result was, 


| that at the very first pull from one steamer only, 


we moved off triumphantly. 

But here are the well-known flats, and the cas- 
| tellated church tower, and the tall red light-house, 
which tell us that Calais is reached. And here too 
is the inevitable whistle of the stirring breeze, not- 
withstanding that all has been still since we left 
Paris. And there are the white horses chasing one 
another over the Channel, as it seems to me they 
have never ceased to do since the chalky plain was 
first submerged. 

And now we are plunging through the waves, || 
crushing them with a crisp sound, and raising 
sheets of spray, which fall splashing over our |; 
bows. Green and beautiful are the hills and || 
valleys of the restless water, fresh and sweet the || 
air as it meets us from England. And ever clearer | 
and whiter in the distance rise the barrier cliffs, 
and now we can make out the towers of the castle, 
and the underlying houses of Dover; and twenty | 
three minutes beyond, thanks to our excellent new | 
railway, rise certain other stately towers, and || 





There were four of | 
us, Cambridge men, on board. We went to the | 
captain, and represented to him that it would be | 
worth while to try knotting the two ropes together ' 
But we were | 
met with a rebuff, and told that when he wanted | 


under them a certain old rambling, gabled, and | 
wainscotted house, buried in its darkening lime- || 
| trees. 

So, gentle reader, farewell. If these letters have 
pleasantly begiiled a spare hour, have awakened | 
any love for art, have made thine heart beat with || 
indignation at sanctioned wrong, have recalled || 
grateful memories, or suggested glad anticipations, || 
our wish has been accomplished, and our labour || 
rewarded. 





A FAMILY PEN; 
AND RANDOM THOUGHTS AMONG BOOKS. 


BY ISAAC TAYLOR. 


Booxs many, and more than might easily be 
catalogued, have been put forth with a preface or 
advertisement very much resembling what here 


follows :—‘‘ To any who may glance at the following | 


pages, it will be unnecessary to observe, that they 


—that they were what they profess to have been, 


ance of study throughout, to excite a suspicion that 
the character, or the circumstances, are assumed. 
A parent who, from increasing infirmities, found it 
difficult frequently to converse with her child, 
adopted this method of conveying instruction and 
of presenting the fruits of experience to an inex- 
perienced mind.” 


Whether or not similar apologies for publication 
may always have been absolutely warrantable, or 
quite true to the facts of the case, this apology was | 
strictly so. Long (several years) had the manu- | 


script been in hand :—no thought of publication | 
were not designed by the writer for the public eye ; 


had entered the mind of the writer, who was then 


| midway in her fifty-sixth year, and who, as I have | 
the effusions of a mother’s solicitude for the welfare | 
of a beloved child ; for there is too little appear- | 


already said, although herself a great consumer of | 
books, entertained a sort of prejudice—if not | 
against authors at large, yet certainly against lady 


| authors, who, as she often said, would have done | 


better to employ themselves in mending the family | 
stockings. But so it comes about that manuscripts 
| all ready for the printer, do, somehow, find their 
| way into the printer’s hand: this is the “‘ wont 
|-way” of manuscripts that have been long in store: 
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“it was suggested” to this writer ‘that what was 
likely to benefit an individual, might, if communi- 
cated, become useful to others,” and so the book at 


harmony with the writer’s inmost feeling, is what 


sequence of the opinion to which she had listened, 
“this endeavour to employ her pen beneficially 
is commended, without sglicitude for its reputa- 
tion:” that is to say, its reputation in a literary 
sense. It was so in truth; and a son may be 
allowed to affirm as much as this for his mother. 
A constitutional retiringness—a taste for home 
duties, a willingness to live and die unknown— 
these dispositions had kept her, although always 
pen in hand, far out of the way of publication, even 
until so late in life. She then began a ten years’ 
course of authorship ; and on the supposition that 
success may be taken as evidence of qualification, 
this sort of warranting attended my mother’s books 
—from the first of them to the last. What would 
now be reckoned a success was won by these volumes. 
The tranquil and pensive meditative strain, the 
practical tendency of every page, and the quiet 
religious tone, undoubtedly evangelic, but not 
methodistical, found a religious public prepared to 
listen to a matronly writer who was thus qualified 
to lead it through green pastures and by noiseless 
streams, on what one might call the sunny side of 
the Valley of Humiliation. 

Those were indeed good days—fifty years ago— 
for writers of the class with which my mother’s 
name would stand connected. There was then a 
public, especially a female public, that had, for a 
long while, been well held in hand by writers of 
whom Hannah More was undoubtedly the chief. 
Hannah More—protégée, call her, of Dr. Johnson— 
Miss Hamilton, and a half dozen writers, some 
Christian and some iv various degrees Christianized, 
and therefore antagonistic to Maria Edgeworth and 
to those who were then tainted with the French 
Revolution atheism. This indulgent public—under 
tilth as one might say—had, at a later time, re- 
ceived a broadcast of vigorous thought from the 
hands of Robert Hall, John Foster, Olinthus 
Gregory, and others of the clique that were banded 
together as the staff of the Helectic Review. (In 
this staff my elder sister, Ann, was then num- 
bered, and she had won for herself, some years 
earlier, a good position among those able writers.) 
It was not that either the mother or the daughter 
Jane had made any pretensions of this kind ; but 
she entered upon a field in a corner of which 
there was room for her, and where she came to 
be cordially welcomed. The books of which I am 
speaking were published long before the coming 
on of the modern agonistic paroxysm in literature. 
The entire period of a generation intetvenes be- 
tween that distant easy time and the modern era 
of sensation novels and of “‘ series,” and of mortal 
elbowings for life, for fame, and for cash. In those 





length came out—a publisher being an accessory | 
before the fact. True also, and I think quite in | 


follows when she says ‘‘To other families,” in con- | 


| remote eras zephyts whispered ih trees, tornados 
| did not tear them up by the roots; straws might 
| take their gambols in snug corners, but oaks were 
| not shivered limb from limb. The time that is now 
next in turn to come will show whether there may 
| not be needed a return to a slower rate of going. 
Perhaps literature, in its next stage, will have 
dropped out of the gallop and fallen into the trot 
or the amble—which last pace is, in truth, the 
pace that suits it best. In that time to come 
literature may have learned to keep itself within 

the limits of spontaneous thought ; and books may 
be written for a long-meditated purpose; and not | 
urged into brief existence by application of hot | 
irons and cataplasms. 

In a family of which the daughters and the || 
mother had written successfully, it was likely 
that the father, who himself had written, and who 
through life had been teeming with educational 
thought, should essay to write and to publish. To 
him also—on his own field—a good measure of 
favour was shown; and he also, from out of the 
stores of many years of laborious experience in the 
conveyance of knowledge, and in the expression of 
sober truths, brought forward his contribution to- 
ward furnishing the shelves in a family library with 
several highly serviceable volumes. The educa- 
tional outfit in these times, itis true, has needed 
books more elaborately worked up. Nevertheless, 
some of these of olden fashion have not, as yet, 
been superseded. 

Inasmuch as in this paper I abstain alike from 
encomium and from criticism, neither of which 
would at all become me, and as [I am speaking of 
the family pen, estimated according to one rule 
only—which is a rule of easy application—namely, 
success—I am free to introduce here the name of 
my brother Jefferys, some while ago deceased. He 
was gifted: he had his faculty, his talent, and he 
also drew to himself many readers ; and a time may 
come when the genuine humour and the strong 
sense that were at his command may bring his 
books again into notice. 


In the first page of these two papers I have asked 
a hearing from the ‘* Courteous Reader ;” and now 
I may well wish that any reader who is not good 
natured and candid would get himself out of hearing. 
If he will please to do so, then I may go on a step 
or two further, in making up a report concerning a 
Family Pen. In doing this, my kind reader will 
indulge me, individually, with only as much per- 
sonal visibility as may be needed in uttering a word 
or two in the autobiographical style. I must do 
what Iam now intending to do, in that broken and 
elliptical manuer—or if not so, then not at all. 

About the date of my earliest adventure in lite- 
rature (otherwise than as one of an editor’s staff )}— 
or let it be about five and forty years ago, it 
chanced that late one sultry afternoon, I was going 
from shop to shop in Holborn and Middle Row, 
among the dealers in old books. I was imquiring 
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for seme volume, I forget what, not very often 
asked for. The young man behind the counter to 
whom I put my question, was perhaps busy in 
attending to a more important customer ; and then 
it is likely that he had to make search for the book 
I had named upon some out of the way shelf of the 
back shop. Meantime, there was on the counter 
a volume of which I then knew nothing :—I took 
my seat, and just to while away the time I opened 
and read—up and down in this volume. The neat 
perspicuous style of the writer was its first attrac- 
tion, but then the substance and the animus of the 
book were a still greater attraction. Until that sum- 
mer’s evening I had believed that I knew as much 
perhaps of Church history as there could be any 
need to know. I had read or had listened to 
Mosheim and Milner; and perhaps a book or two 
beside ; but if so—and if it be Church history in its 
reality that is contained and treated of in those 
heavy books—if so, then what may be the meaning 
of this book? To me this casual reading was the 
sudden lifting up of a veil, so that the veritable 
things of the third and fourth century might be 
gazed at, and rightfully understood; and so an 
inference might be gathered. I do not now re- 
member whether the young man at the shop in 
Middle Row found the volume I had at first asked 
for; but it is certain that I eagerly paid him his 
price for a copy of the extant writings of SuLPicius 
Severus. This book is now on my table; a little 
book it is, but it has been the harbinger of many 
folios. 

Yet, how could it be that this small volume—and 
even a small portion of it, should thus have the 
power to put me aghast, and should lead me to 
think that, hitherto, I had known nothing—or 
nothing in its genuine figure and colours—of the 
Christianity of the early Christian ages? That it 
should be so was no doubt a fault ; or it had come 
from inadvertence, or from a careless credulity, not 
perhaps highly culpable at that time. It is certain 
that if I had duly considered the import of a few 
paragraphs or sentences in Mosheim, and in Jortin, 
and in Milner ; and, moreover, if I had trusted Gibbon 
where he may safely be trusted, I could not thus 
have failed to gather the meaning of those writers, 
or have remained substantially ignorant of what 
the aspect of the Christianised southern people of 
Europe really was in the fourth century. But who 
is this Sulpicius Severus? He was the contem- 
porary, and the intimate friend, though a junior, of 
Paulinus, the Bishop of Nola. Inquire then for a vo- 
lume of about the same bulk—containing the poetry 
and the epistles of this (Christian) bishop. There 
you will find enough of the obdurate, and, as it 
seems, the incorrigible paganism of those sunny 
lands :—even this paganism—gilt, varnished, and 
got up anew, after a dozen of names stolen from the 
New Testament have been neatly veneered into 
the places of the gods and goddesses of the ancient 
worship. Why then have modern writers left us 
in almost total ignorance of the simple truth in 





these matters? There are several reasons that 
might be mentioned, which I must not now stay to 
bring forward. 

The two or three books which in this incidental 
manner I had now got possession of, were far from 
contenting me; they did but quicken an appetite 
which must be satisfied. Ina word, I could not rest 
where I then stood. I could not bring my own per- 
plexed thoughts concerning our Christianity into any 
sort of quiescence until I had surrounded myself, in 
part at least, with the means of knowing how it has 
fared with Christianity in working its way, on and 
on, through many centuries, over rough ground, with 
our crooked and wayward human nature as its 
travelling companion. 

But here I have to enter a caution to the effect 
that I may: be fairly quit of what is merely per- 
sonal in this paper, and may stand clear of serious 
blame, at least in the view of my candid reader. 
I do not forget that I am entering upon a Preserve 
in thus talking about ecclesiastical literature ; and 
I should show my certificate, officially endorsed, 
as a warrant for such an intrusion. But if I hold 
in hand no such certificate—no warrant at all, 
then I am seeming to make a pretension which 
must need an apology. Church history, and heavy 
folios of Latin and Greek are for the clergy, and 
for the learned. But I am not clerical; and as 
to learning, I have ever abstained from what 
might sound like a challenge on the ground of 
scholarship. Where, then, is my justification? A 
word or two will convey the whole of my plea—if, 
indeed, I have any plea. I have cared little in the 
circuit of antiquity for what is purely matter of 
taste or erudition. I have cared little for anti- 
quarianism, of any sort; but I have cared intensely 
for whatever may be found to bear upon the history 
of our human nature, as it has played its part upon 
this arena of mysteries—the field of religious de- 
velopment, ancient and modern. Most of all, and 
with an eager curiosity, I have desired to know 
whatever may be known of the history of nations 
—GOD-WARD, through the lapse of ages. But 
if so, then the hundred, or the two hundred of 
volumes, usually designated as ecclesiastical, consti- 
tute, in mass, the principal part of the materials of 
any such apparatus. Consequently, whoever has 
surrendered himself to meditation on this ground, 
and is sincerely anxious to know the truth, must 
acquaint himself, more or less perfectly, with these 
extant documents of Church history. Cost what it 
may to purchase these volumes—cost what it may 
to make some acquaintance with them, both of 
these costs must be submitted to ;—or if this may 
not be, then you should throw up the wish and 
intention to know anything, in a genuine manner, 
of what our Christianity has been, and of what 
phases it has worn, and of what disguises have 
come to wear its names, in these many centuries 
past. 

The reply which I may hear is this :—‘‘ Not so— 
you need neither buy the books, nor read them. 
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Here at hand are the modern Church history 
writers. These writers were learned men; and 
they have done what they have done authentically. 
Do you dare to mistrust them? Do you think that 
they would wilfully mislead you? and have they 
not crowded the foot of almost every page with 
quotations in Greek and Latin, or with references 
to books?” To this pointed question—put perhaps 
in angry tone, ‘Do I mistrust the writers and com- 
pilers of Church history?” My reply is simply 
this. I do no not know, nor can I ever know, 
whether I may safely trust, or should mistrust, 
these writers, until I have looked into the original 
materials for myself. Besides, it is not a question 
of the mere trustworthiness of writers—using that 
word in its vulgar acceptation. The bare facts 
may have been stated in dry accordance with the 
evidence ; but yet I may fail to see and to appre- 
hend the veritable things of a remote age. Very 
few writers—and it is very few on the field of reli- 
gious history, have been gifted with the seeing eye, 
or the imaginative faculty that are requisite for 
understanding, and for spreading out to view, the 
actions, and the actors, and the scenes of those 
times. Gibbon could do this—when he willed to 
do it ; but he had no consciousness of the religious 
life, and he could do nothing better than picture, 


in a false sense, what came before him, and what | 


could be interpreted only on the hypothesis of the 
reality of the religious life. 
Nor is it merely the want of a faculty or of a 


natural endowment that has been the disparage- 
ment of Church history writers. All of them, or 
all of them in these post-reformation ages, have 


coming, so I surmise, in the proximate decade of 
time. 

The writing a history—ecclesiastical or political— 
is no trifling affair; it should be the business of a 
life, and it should be undertaken by those who 
lack no qualification for the task which they freely 
bring upon their shoulders. It may, however, be 
lawful for those who would shrink from any such 
enormous undertaking as this, to indulge in trains 
of meditation which may have been suggested to 
them in the lapse of years by the mere presence of 
books, and by such acquaintance with them as may 
have accrued incidentally or purposely from year to 
year in forty years. 

To write a book, or even to put forth a pamphlet, 
is to challenge a world of contradiction, and to 
wake up criticism. Most of all is this the case 
if the subject touches tender places in theology, 
or treads anywhere upon ecclesiastical sensitive- 
ness. One cannot think half an hour upon any 
such subject, while the thought of a book or a 
pamphlet is entertained, just in the same simple- 
hearted manner in which one may indulge medita- 
tions on the very same field, when no hypothesis of 
publication is at all presumable. The two styles 
of thinking are essentially dissimilar. Whatever 
| it be that is thought, written, and committed to 
the printer, is, in some sense, antagonistic; it is 
avowedly so, or tacitly it is so. One puts on 
armour, and takes spear in hand ; one buckles up 
to confront the enemy, in print. Wholly of another 
sort are those tranquil musings which, at the 
furthest, will not travel beyond the limit of the 
| amiable home circle. And now, at this point, 








written with an intention, or for a purpose, avowed indulgent reader, let me repeat myself in affirm- 
or concealed. If, indeed, they are impartial, they ing the blessedness of this secluded country life of 
have been soul-less ; or if full of feeling, the feeling | which already I have spoken: it is here, and it is 
has been animus; and it has betrayed itself in in the midst of meadows and ploughed fields that 


every paragraph. Read Bossuet, or read Milner, | one may think, and not fear. It is here that medi- 
and say if it be notso! The sheer reality of things— | tations, innocent of treason, innocent of heresy, and 
our human nature, such as it is, no more shows it- | clear of wrongful imputations, may be indulged in 
self in these works than it does in Chateaubriand’s | through half a century ! 

Genie du Christianisme, or other books of historic | Trains of thought, taking their rise from the books 
romance, written to further ‘‘a cause.” Church | on the shelves around, will not fail to show a re- 
history has been written by learned presbyters, by | flection, or a refractionfrom the objects and the 
learned bishops, by learned professors in colleges ; movements of the outer world. So it has been, 


nor is this to be wondered at or blamed ; but then 
Church history has all along been clerical or pro- 
fessional ; it has come from a well-defined point of 
view ; nor has it in any instance betrayed the body- 


| therefore, that while, in that outer world, and in 
| the religious quarter of that world, deep-going re- 
| volutions have been ruuning their round, medita- 
| tions which have taken their text or their colour 














ecclesiastical whence proximately it has sprung. I | from books have come to be entangled with the 
will bold to say that there is good room on agitations of the outer world. This word of ex- 
this ground for something better ; better than the | planation may be needed for what is to follow. 

mystified Germans have given us, or even Neander. | Meditations that are silent, and are not destined 
We do not want profound philosophisings about to the printer, differ greatly from thoughts and 
Church history ; we want the religious history of the | conclusions that are likely to be put into type. 
nations among whom the Gospel has been preached, | These latter do not appear until after they have 
and has been instituted. If any such history as | been packed in chapters, and strung into para- 
this has appeared, it has not chanced to come in | graphs, and have been made to pass through re- 
my way. I have not heard of it; but it will be | peated revisions, and strengthened with foot notes, 
granted to us in its time ; it is, as we say, a want | and riveted with references—they are, or are in- 


of the time now passing, and it will be forth- | tended to pass for, workmanlike work. Not so me- 
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ditations of the first-mentioned sort. These are the 
slowly accruing inductions of thousands of chance 
thoughts : they are like coral formations—they are 
the unnoticed increments of day after day, while 
summer and winter, seed time and harvest, have 
been running their noiseless round. If you ask me 
how it is that I have come to think so and so upon 
debated questions, or where are my authorities, or 
what is my warrant for conclusions of this colour? 
perhaps I am not able at the moment to come down 
with book and chapter. The best I can do is to 
say, that, if you require me to write, and then to 
print on the subject, I will give the requisite atten- 
tion to it, and shall be prepared to come out—it 
may be three months hence or twelve. But I am 
now ready to affirm that the slowly-formed in- 
voluntary inductions of thirty or forty years may 
be of more genuine quality than the laboured work 
of preparation for getting out a book, whether 
at longer or shorter notice. But what is to be- 
come of any such random meditations? Book 
them, and then they cease to be what I would 
acknowledge as indeed the whole of my mind 
on this or that subject. Print them, and then 
they forfeit their quality. If it be so, your reply 
will be—‘‘ Leave your musings where they are— 
floating about in your home circle. The world 
will go on its way, content to know nothing of 
what you may have thought.” I can easily bring 
myself to believe this; nevertheless, am impelled 
to throw out, at random, a page or so of meditations 
on at least one subject, that has never been for any 
length of time out of my mind. 

In these years, while I have lived among the 
books of which just now I have said something, a 
movement has been going on in the World of 
Thought--sometimes as an under-current—noise- 
less and unseen—sometimes, as lately it has done, 
frothing up and bubbling on the surface, like the 
scalding waters of Iceland—but the drift is ever 
the same; nor is the issue to be doubted—if it goes 
on—the drift or direction is toward the dark abyss 
wherein human thought is lost. Some way before 
that issue is arrived at, there are stations at which 
a halt will be made, and where a new turn may be 
taken. Many, we may well believe it—more than 
a few, shall stop short of the abyss, and they will 
hold fast to their hope. There are reasons enough 
why they should do so; but with these I am not 
at this time concerned. What I intend is to ask 
the before-named indulgent reader of this paper to 
listen to a page of perhaps incoherent meditations 
which haunt the place where I sit, surrounded with 
books. 

As I look round at my shelves, no very difficult 
effort of the imagination is needed for fancying that 
the writers of these folios—the great orators, the 
martyrs, the theologues, the apologists, the doctors 
—-these worthies stand out, each in front of his own 
literary creation, and that where and while they so 
make their appearance, I am gifted with an ear to 
hear what they say, and am gifted also with a 





faculty of speech, so that I may freely put search- 
ing questions to them, and then may listen to catch 
their answers. In realising a conception of this 
sort I find myself very greatly helped out—ideally 
—by pictorial means. Often and often, as I have 
opened these folios, I have looked anew at the 
effigies of the men—the Fathers of that time. As 
to several of these effigies, they are copies, carefully 
mace, as it is evident, from the illuminated manu- 
scripts of the works of the Father, and many of 
them show so much of verisimilitude, as to costume, 
and as to the surrounding embellishments, and they 
agree so well, physiognomically, with the good 
man’s reputed dispositions and conduct, that one is 
forced to accept them as genuine portraitures. So 
it is, or thus I believe—stood erect, and so looked 
while in presence of the illuminating limner—the 
noted leaders of that age. Thus ‘0 ‘ArIOz Ephraim 
the Syrian—and thus the great Athanasius; and if, 
in this instance, the portrait be a mere invention of 
the artist, then that artist must indeed have been 
gifted in a marvellous degree with the realising 
conceptive faculty ; for indeed this august figure, 
and this attitude, and this unearthly countenance, 
are a fitting image of the man who sustained a 
martyrdom of many years, upheld by the faith of 
‘‘things unseen and eternal.” And thus looked the 
puritanic Theodoret ; and thus also the luxurious 
scholar, gentleman, and monk, the great Basil. 
And thus Chrysostom, the golden-mouthed orator, 
copious in exposition of Holy Scripture ; and thus 
Epiphanius, and thus others who, with more or less 
of authenticity, as works of art, have left us in 
these illuminations the means of thinking of them, 
such as they were, in their habit, in their attire, 
and in expression of countenance. 

But while thus by these means I see, as if here 
present, the noted men of that age, it is many more 
than themselves individually that come into view; 
for the men of their time to whom they spoke are 
present also—even the congregation that thronged 
the basilica—-and that listened, and that broke 
forth in loud plaudits with clapping of hands. Or 
to cite another instance, that of the holy man 
named above, Ephraim, the monk and the preacher 
and poet of Edessa. It is thus that I read, opening 
the volume at a chance—‘‘ Beloved, if thou art 
minded to enter this place (monastery) and wouldest 
spend thy days among us, and wouldest here serve 
the Lord Jesus Christ, then listen to me.” Thus 
reading, it is not the good man alone that comes 
into view ; but it is the cowled companions of his 
ascetic mode of life: it is the forty or the fifty 
brethren of this coenobium. These all enter by 
right into the vision of Christian antiquity ; they 
come following their abbot. Admit the principal, 
then, the brethren slip in at the same door. So it 
will be also with the abbot Nilus, who governed 
several neighbouring monasteries (convents of 
monks) around the Nitrian salt-lakes, deep hid in 
the burning wilderness, westward in the Lybian 
desert: the Father abbot comes, and with him 
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there is a deputation of the brethren, and along 
with these there are several hundred Christian 
people to whom his epistles were addressed, who 
needed comfort, rebuke, or instruction. Journeying 
some way farther along the African coast, I find 
the illustrious Augustine: he is writing, or preach- 
ing, or visiting his flock ; or he is in conference 
with his presbyters and deacons. This great and 
good man, to say the truth, occupies as much space | 
on my shelves as I can well spare him, for he comes | 
with (or within) thirteen imperial folios, and each | 
volume contains over a thousand pages. I find | 
him, just now, addressing his stated congregation | 

| 





in the episcopal church, and the key-note of these 

discourses is to this effect—the words are the very | 
| first that have met the eye as I open a volume, by | 
chance ; and I ask my reader to keep them in mind | 
ready for what I may have to say about them pre- | 
sently. The bishop—his arm is outstretched, and | 
his hand is upward pointed—thus speaks: ‘‘ Our 

hope, my brethren, springs not from the things of 

this present time, nor is it a hope of this present 

world, nor does it bear upon those things which 

blind the minds of men who forget God. Not of 

this sort is our hope ; but it takes its hold upon—I | 
know not what, which God has promised, and | 
which man has not as yet received.” With such a | 
word as this on his lips (a word which Plato would 
| have eagerly listened to, and Cicero also, although 
not Aristotle) there can be no doubt that the 
fervent bishop of Hippo shall be invited to come 
in, and he may bring with him his hearers, how 
many soever they may be. 


gathering into my study indeed a goodly company— | 


it is a great congregation: or I may say it is ‘‘a 
great cloud of witnesses.” Ido not in this place 
employ that word ‘‘witness”’ in the apostolic sense, 
as if it meant the passive spectators of a transac- 
tion and of the actors therein, on a stage, or on the 
arena of a Roman amphitheatre. But those whom 
Ithus challenge are to give their evidence in the 
forensic sense of the word—they are witnesses, 
called into court where a great cause is in question, 
and where pleadings and counter-pleadings are even 
now: to be listened to. The suit in progress relates 


Thus I find that I am | 


put in view a rough outline of facts which, unless 
we can give some other and a reasonable explanation 
of them, must receive a Christian explanation, in- 
volving the weighty consequences which thence 
ensue. 

If in this manner I go from shelf to shelf, around 
my little library, invitivg the authors of these books 
to answer to their names when summoned to do so, 
I ought to consider from what distant regions they 
must come. The men themselves, and their Christian 


| contemporaries, will have come from the glowing 


heights of Sinai, and from the deserts beyond : 
they will have come from the green slopes and 
valleys of Palestine, and from the sultry gorge of 
the Jordan, and from the wooded clefts of Leba- 
non: they must have come from the Syrian coast- 
ward, and from the then populous provinces of 
Asia Minor, and from the Agean Islands, from 
Cyprus, and Rhodes ; as also from Cilicia, and Cap- 
padocia, and Pontus, and Paphlagonia, and Galacia, | 
and Phrygia, and Pisidia, and Lycia, and Caria, 
and Lydia, and Mysia, and Bithynia, and from 
thence over to Thrace, and Macedonia. This is 
not a barren list of names, geographical only in its 
meaning, for each name of a province, and each 
principal city in each province, wakes up a vivid 
recollection ; and with each name is associated the 
name of some martyr or preacher—not wanting the 
names of accomplished men, who were the lights 
of their era. The time would fail me to speak 
of Nazianzen, and of Nyssen, and of Basil, and of 
Cyril, and of Eusebius, and of Epiphanius. We 
| pass on then to Greece proper, and so round about 
into Italy, and thence to Gaul, and to Spain, and to | 
Lusitania, and to Britain—Caledonia and Hibernia. 
The circuit thence is to North Africa, and so on to 
Egypt, and to Abyssinia. Beyond these borders of || 
the Imperium Romanum we should travel far, and || 
yet everywhere should find our brethren in Christ. 
Everywhere I should find those who, whatever may 
be their vernacular, yet if I uttered in their hear- 
ing the few words which just now I have cited 
from a sermon of the Bishop of Hippo, would start 
| up at the sound, and would repeat this confession 
| as their own confession, and would say: ‘‘ This is 





to the hope of an ivheritance incorruptible and 4 our hope, as it is yours; the Christ whom you 


eternal; and the witnesses that are now standing 
at the door, ready to answer to their names, are 
required, each in his time, and each in his own 
manner, to vouch for the fact that a great revolu- 
tion—wide in its range, permanent in its results, 
deep in its bearing upon human nature—had been 
effected, and was still extant, and was then in pro- 
gress at the hour when said witness lived and had 
knowledge of the facts. I am not intending, ac- 
cording to the customary dogmatic usage, to cite 
authorities, book, chapter, and page, of this or 
that edition, in support of the articles of a creed. 
To do this may be quite proper in a proper place ; 
but this is not a place proper for any purpose of that 
sort. What I wish to do—so far as it may be done 
within the compass of two or three pages—is, to 


Sacco: 


| preach is ‘both yours and ours;”’ for to us of the 
| furthest East, and to those of the remotest West, 
| it is true that there is-one hope of our calling— 
Christ in us the hope of the life eternal.” So it is 
that from the rising of the sun to the going down 
of the same, the Saviour of the world has already 
been proclaimed and trusted in. 

And as the area geographically is large, from 
every part of which these witnesses for Christ may 
be summoned, so are the years many during the 
lapse of which this witness-bearing has been 
heard. If I take the testimony in the manner 
already spoken of, that is to say, from the books 
around me, then, in chronological order the witness- 
roll of antiquity will extend itself through much 
more than a thousand years. I listen, and I hear 
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this Testimony, ever the same in its subject, and 
its substance, and its awful unearthly import. 
hear it, in the mild paternal voices of the apostolic 
Clement and his colleagues. I hear it in the dying 
confession of Ignatius, and of Polycarp, and of a 
great company—even the ‘‘ noble army of martyrs.”’ 
I catch the words of this confession —immortal 
sounds they are, audible amidst the howlings of 
the beasts of the amphitheatre, and the yells of the 
ten thousand assessors of those imperial shows. I 
hear this testimony in the moans of those women 
of Bythinia, whom Pliny—gentleman and philoso- 
pher—tortured to no purpose; and of the women 
who were torn to the death at Lyons and Vienne. 
The testimony comes also in the irrisive taunts of 
Athenagoras, and in the remonstrances of Tatian, 
of Trenzeus, of Pantzenus, and iv the Martyr Justin’s 
noble pleadings for mercy and justice; and in 
the strenuous reasonings of Tertullian, and in the 
learned eloquence of Origen ;—in all these many 
voices there is one testimony, the testimony of 
men and of women, who would not win a release 
from fires and racks, or the teeth of beasts, by 
denying their hope of ‘‘a better resurrection.” 
Thus we move onward along the track of time ; 
and if, in the earlier age, we have held converse 
with sufferers ‘‘of whom the world was not 
worthy,” we find ourselves, in the centuries néxt 
ensuing, in the company of men—philosophers, 
orators, and accomplished writers—who take up 
the same testimony, and make the same profession 
of their allegiance to Christ, and of their hope in 
Him who is ‘‘ the way, the truth, and the life.” 

These witnesses, whom I thus summon, coming 
as they do from lands far remote, and belonging as 
they do to many eras, and speaking each in his 
vernacular, are distinguished by every diversity of 
national character, and of individual disposition and 
training. These differences are extreme; and the 
instruction which they had severally received varied 
in all degrees between that of the Coptic monk, 
who knew nothing beyond his local dialect, and the 
man of universal erudition—the master of many 
languages and of many philosophies. Such were 
Origen, Clement, Eusebius, Jerome. Differ as these 
writers might, as to the conditions of their birth+ 
and their education, and differ also by the variety 
and the amount of their acquirements ; or seem to 
differ as they might, if required to put the speciali- 
ties of a creed into the terms of a formal confession 
of faith, article by article, yet it will be true that, 
looked at, listened to, on, grounds which I shall 
mention, this testimony is always One Testimony ; 
it is so, not as if by force, binding together many 
separate elements, but as by the inner harmony of 
principles which can never be held apart. 

In this paper, headed as it is—Random Thoughts 
among Books—I excuse myself from the logical 
obligation of throwing my meditations into a book- 
like order. I am not compelled (an indulgent 
reader will not compel me) to put the first things 
foremost, and the second-rate things in a second 


| 


| 


I | just as they come to hand. And inasmuch as these 
| are to be Thoughts among books ; so it shall be 





place ; but to take my instances and illustrations , 


that these instances shall be such as may show 
their bookish origin. 

I should judge it to be a misunderstanding of 
what I mainly intend, if now, with the two sets of 
books in my view—the classical, or as we call them, 
the profane authors, on the one side, and the 
Christian authors on the other side—I should set 
myself to work to make up an argument in the 
manner of an antithesis, so as by all means to give 
effect to a contrast. In truth, I could not under- 
take to show that the light of pagan antiquity was 
a darkness, not a light. Ungracious, as well as 
wrongful and superfluous, would be the endeavour 
to disparage the ancient splendour—its philosophy, 
its oratory, its poetry, its art. The Greek intelli- 
gence, and by consequence the Roman, was indeed 
an effulgence, and it is so to this present moment; 
and as such it will continue to be looked to and 
admired, so long as mind is mind. But the light 
of classic antiquity was as the diffused illumination 
of a cloudy day. There was then no direct radia- 
tion from above; and when at noon of an over- 
clouded day the sun suddenly shines forth in his 
power, we all rejoice in those beams—zvwésy, nor 
do we think we do a wrong to the ancient classic 
splendour to exclaim, ‘‘ The darkness is passed, and 
the True Light now shineth.” 

This is the apostolic profession—-‘‘ The Darkness 
is past, and the True Lieut now shineth ;” and in 
such terms as these the Teacher from Heaven an- 
nounces His advent. He says—‘‘I am the Light of 
the world.”” But has it been so? Do the facts of 
the history of the human mind bear out this as- 
sumption? In proof of the affirmative it would be 
trite, and here it,would be needless, and wearisome, 
to adduce volumes of evidence, under the ‘several 
heads of philosophy, and of abstract theology, and 
of the humanisation of the social system, and of 
the elevation of morals. All these topics are now 
familiar to all readers; nor are the facts open to 
contradiction : they are available. in proof of this 
principal fact—that Curist has been, and is, the 
Light of the World. I look round upon these 
shelves, and see them laden with the products of 
that illumination which Christianity has diffused, 
from age to age—giving to the brightest minds of 
each age a true direction, and an impulse also in 
that direction : but not to these only. Come with 
me into the less frequented corners of my store :— 
look into the remote recesses of the Christian lite- 
rature of ages gone by. 

A true light, as compared with a meteorologic illu- 
mination, or an artificial radiance, or lamp light, 
shows its quality in this way, that it travels right 
on with a steady force—it moves as with a mo 
mentum that carries it even into the obscurest 
corners, into the dimmest places; into the very 
nooks of the world. Now, for some facts in illus 
tration of this, I take down from their places some * 
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five, six, or seven books—the works of writers, 
extant indeed, but now very seldom mentioned : 
they are little known or thought of, and seldom 
quoted. On my table here, for instance, is Isidore of 
Pelusium ; and here is Cassian, the monastic codist, 
and with him, bound in one, is Fulgentius and 
Maxentius ; here also is Methodius, and Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, and Synesius, and then John of Damascus ; 
and I might easily name as many more ; but these 
are enough. I ask you now to open at hazard any 
one of these books, and in five minutes you will find 
some passage, longer or shorter, which might well 
be cited as evidence of what is here affirmed. The 
True Light was there shining, and it is shining 
even into the darkest places. This light, as here 
we find it in its dimness, is nothing less than the 
light of the Eternal Effulgence: it is the light of 
the knowledge of God in Christ, who is himself the 
brightness of the Father's glory : it is the authentic 
knowledge of Life Everlasting: it is the know- 
ledge, moreover, of transgression—as sin against 
God: and it is the knowledge of repentance, and 
ef the forgiveness of sins. This is a light—a 
beam of which we see in these very books: not 
in books that are illuminated by the sparkling 
genius, and the eloquence, and the various erudi- 
tion of distinguished men; but in books that are 
scarcely recommended by any measure of those 
qualities ; and into which no one now ever looks, 
unless it be for ascertaining some fact in history or 
criticism : this true light of divine knowledge has, 


as says the Psalmist, ‘‘made wise the simple ”— 
even the simple ones—who were the authors of 
these sombre, faded, dust-covered folios. The ques- 
tion might be asked, how was it, as to these books, 
so little recommended as they are by intelligence, 
that they came to be copied from time to time, and 
thus made their appearance in print two or three 


hundred years ago? Many of the choicest literary 
treasures, alas! have foundered in the passage of 
these dark ages! A reply in full to this question 
would include some details relating to the copying 
system in those times, for which I have no space 
in this paper. Buta reply in part does touch my 
present subject. To a great extent it was the fact 
that the class of books now referred to came in 
turn into the copyist’s hands simply because some- 
thing must be done in that line; and as to books 
on the classical, or, as we say, the profane side, the 
supply was rapidly falling off. The copyist who 
had already effected a copy of a Homer, or a 
Demosthenes, or a Cicero, would seek for some- 
thing new, if new might be found. But here 
would arise a difficulty, for on the side of pagan 
literature, books, new books, were becoming 
rare: it was more and more so: the springs of 
| paganism were running low: the fountains of its 
| thought were drying up! I will not allege what 
| might provoke an argument; but will only say 
what is unquestionable, which is this, that when 
we pass forward beyond the times of Lucian, Athe- 
neus, Diogenes Lazrtius, Dion Cassius, writers on 








the field of pagan classic literature are becoming 
very scarce: in fact, the literature of heathenism 
is undergoing sublimation: it is ceasing to be. 
Whether in philosophy, or in poetry, or oratory, 
or moral disquisition, the wells of mind are run- 
ning dry: it is as if the rubbish of the decaying 
temples had slid down into them, choking the 
sources of water. Take the facts—they are con- 
spicuous—and draw your inference. THE MasTER 
of all thought had now himself come upon the 
ground. It is Curist that had claimed sovereignty 
in the world of mind and of feeling: paganism, as 
a fruit-bearing tree, was doomed to wither: CurisT 
had passed by, and he had said—looking at the 
tree, then green in leaf—‘‘ Let no man eat fruit of 
thee, henceforth for ever.” Such fruit of that tree 
as had actually been gathered and housed, should 
be preserved for use in all time future—it is pre- 
cious ; but as to the tree itself, the sap has been 
bled out of the trunk, nor would it return to it 
any more. Christ says, ‘‘I am the true vine,” and 
every branch that takes not thence its sap is doomed 
to wither. 

Thus it is written—‘‘He that sat upon the 
Throne said, Behold, I make all things new.” A 
word from on high it was. But not now to look 
beyond the range to which these random medita- 
tions are confined, I take from its place one of that 
class of books just above mentioned—a third or 
fourth rate book—it is ‘‘ The Homilies ” of a Coptic 
Monk; and I bring this obscure yet edifying 
writer into comparison with the profound author 
of the ‘‘Phaedo,” and the ‘‘ Phaedrus,” and the 
** Apology.” As to intellectuality—immeasurable 
is the space intervening between the pious Macarius 
and the illustrious disciple of Socrates. Neverthe- 
less this interval is not greater than that which 
measures the distance which the human mind and 
the modern civilisation have passed on, under the 
teaching of Christ, beyond the position it had 
reached under the teaching of Plato. It is not 
merely that the Egyptian monk had come fully 
into the knowledge of axioms and first principles 
in theology which the disciple of Socrates spent 
his life in groping after, and yet never attained. 
This would be only a formal statement of the fact 
before us. The Copt* had come to know that 
Gop, the Creator of the World, is One—and that 
He is One in his moral attributes, and that He is 
just, and good, and gracious, even as a Father 
toward his children. This conception was of a 
sort that is altogether strange to Greek Philosophy, 
In the entire .range of classic antiquity, no thoughts, 
or any correspondent sentiments of this order come 
to the surface. ‘‘ He that sat upon the throne” had 
in this sense made all things new, namely, that the 

= 





* Whether the Homilies and Treatises which I now 
hold in my hand should be attributed to Macarius Senior, 
or to Macarius Junior, or even to some other writer of 
about the same period, is a matter of no consequence 
whatever in relation to the bearing of such a question 
upon any inference I am intending to draw from my facts. 
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human mind had received a new bent—a bent Gop- | 
WARD; and thenceforward, and throughout all | | 
time, it is held to be true that there is a life of the | 
soul toward God. God is not henceforward to be | 
thought of only as an object in philosophy, or as an | 
axiom in metaphysics, but is to be regardéd as the | 
Infinite Being with whom man is invited to hold | 
communion—even a daily correspondence. Chris- 
tian antiquity on the one side, and the brightest 
products of pagan antiquity on the other side, then 
the difference is a disparity immeasurable: with 
whomsoever this knowledge of God gets an entrance, 
all things have indeed become new. 

Nor is it merely that the Immortality which 
pagan philosophy surmised, had now become an 
undoubted truth—an axiom of the Christian life ; 
but this doctrine, which had floated as a mist in 
the view of the loftiest minds of antiquity, had at 
length so fixed itself in the vivid conceptions of the 
entire mass of Christian people, men, women, and 
children, that these, and any of them were ready to 
stake life and all things upon it. 

‘Behold, I make all things new,”—then, are we 
to ask what things they are, and on what scene of 
action this ‘‘new creation ” is to be effected? Was 
it from the wilds of savage life, and with the few 
and the rude elements of that low order of social 
organisation? If it were so, a renovation of this 
kind, and a taming of the ferocious man, and a 
humanising of one so brutal, it would be indeed a 
marvel: wonderful indeed it is when, under the 
tutelage of the Christian teacher, this new creation 
does take place. Nevertheless it must be accounted 
an event of a higher order—an event worthy of 
more profound regard, when races that have held 
‘on their way for centuries in a condition of the most 
elaborate civilisation, including the highest culture, 
when such as these are brought over from one 
condition, intellectual and moral, to another condi- 
tion, intellectual and moral. A new creation of 
this kind is indeed amazing. Yet it was a revolu- 
tion not less signal than this that took place when 
the ancient civilisation yielded itself to a new and 
a hitherto unthought-of moral and religious system 
—a new belief—a new ethics—a new code of social 
and political organisation. In the track of time 
the revolutions which I find to be reported and 
vouched for in the books that occupy the shelves 
around me, these changes—great as they were—were 
actually brought about. These revolutions affected 
the human system to its very depths, and upon its 
surface also, and they took their course in the East, 
and in the West, and in every land around the 
Mediterranean. Slowly in some quarters, very 
rapidly in other quarters, but at length in all pro- 
vinces of the Roman world, and in every city, and 
wherever any social polity, afid wherever schools 
and the usages of refined modes of life had already 
gone in advance of it, there did this Christianity 
come, and come with power; and in the lapse of 
time it ousted its rivals, and it cleared a ground for 
itself, and put to silence the gainsaying of heathen- 





ism, and brought under its sway, oii into its service, 
the languages, and the discipline, and the manners, 
and the morals, and the politics, and the imperial 
government itself. In all this manifold revolution 
there is a verification at large of that word of 


| power—‘‘ He that sat upon the throne said: Be- 


hold, I make all things new.” 

So it is, then, that the books of which I have 
spoken in this paper give their various evidence 
concerning an EFFECT, vast in its measurement and 
quite unexampled in its quality. And now, when 
we make inquiry concerning the spring or CAUSE of 
so great a revolution, we find that the cause alleged 
is adequate to the effect; and, moreover, that the 
cause and the effect are in congruity, the one with 
the other. It was Omnipotence—it was He that 
sat upon the throne that said: Behold, I make all 
things new. The effect vouches for the cause: the 
cause is justified in the effect. 

At this point, where I am coming to the close of 
this informal meditation, I come to what might be 
taken as the text of another meditation, or of a new 
argument. I have spoken above of The Drift of 
Thought at the present moment. The purport of 
this now-present tendency is toward the acceptance 
of a Christianity—abated—a Gospel, shorn of its 
forces ; and we are labouring to persuade ourselves 
that a Gospel so abated shall serve us instead of, 
and better than, the Gospel such as we have it in 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. All 
we need, it is said, in this advanced stage of 
European civilisation is—an amiable Ethics, and an 
easy after-life in prospect, with no terrors appended. 

The compromise which is now pleaded for must. 
embrace such things as these:—The exclusion of 
‘*dogmas” of all sorts—a declared indifference to- 
ward ‘‘ speculative beliefs ””—a rejection of supersti- 
tions, the devil included. Yet most of all is demanded 
the rejection of that one doctrine which; more than 
any other article of the obsolete theology, offends 
our modern philosophy, and outrages its sensibili- 
ties: we therefore insist upon the utter removal of 
the ancient belief concerning the vicarious death 
of Christ. On these terms a continuance may be 
granted to Christianity. 

To abate the forces of the Gospel might seem a 
practicable enterprise, if this indeed were all; but 
it is certain that when these forces, these powers of 
the system, are removed, what remains is reduced 
tv a mass of incoherent and intolerable solecisms. 
Often has this experiment been repeated, and always 
with the same result. Other than such as it is— 
powerful to shake the babel of human pride— 
powerful to vanquish the obduracy of our alienation 
from God, the Gospel quickly gives place to any 
illusion—philosophical, or literary, or sensual — 
which may suit the bent of each mind. If proof of 


these averments is asked for, then it is certain that | 


everything which illustrates the history of the 
human mind, when brought into collision with the 
Gospel, is available to that end, and will consist 
with no other conclusion. 
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tricts of the metropolis. We willingly accepted the 
invitation, holding as we do, that among the many 
social schemes of the present day, there are none 
that are better worthy of support than these work- 
men’s clubs. Of the one in question we were totally 
ignorant, not being acquainted with an individual 
connected with it. All we knew of it was from 
hearsay, but from that we were much interested in 
it, as we heard the club was organised solely by 
working men, without the interference of any 
wealthy or influential individual. The only person 
of any substance among them was a small but 
highly respectable builder in the neighbourhood, 
whom we will call Mr. Dufour, and it was to 
money in the first place advanced by him that the 
club owed its rise. When the evening arrived we 
had some difficulty in finding the locality in which 
the club was situated ; indeed to our sore annoyance 
we were somewhat behind time when we arrived. 
The neighbourhood was apparently densely in- 
habited, but solely by the working classes, and even 
they seemed of the poorest. We found several of the 
committee waiting for us at the entrance door. They 
conducted us up a broad flight of outside wooden 
stairs. The room was large enough to hold some 
three hundred persons. It was really handsomely 
decorated, and well lighted with gas. At the 
farther end was a small, slightly elevated platform, 
for the accommodation of the chairman and com- 
mittee, and in the body of the room were long rows 
of benches. 

We took our seat as chairman, and after the first 
customary applause was over a programme of the 
evening’s proceedings was placed in our hands. We 
opened the meeting by briefly stating the object of 
the club, and then called upon the secretary to read 
the financial report as certified by the auditors. 

While he was making his preparations we cast a 
glance at the persons assembled. They were all 
apparently well-to-do mechanics, with their wives. 
An air of comfort, cleanliness, and respectability 
pervaded the whole; and although the room was 
densely crowded, the most perfect order reigned. 
The committee on the platform seemed all me- 
chanics, with one exception, and that was Mr. 
Dufour, a remarkably well-dressed gentlemanly- 
| looking man about fifty, tall, well made, and with 
| an open good-looking manly countenance, which in 
a moment won the good feeling of the beholder. 

The secretary then read the balance-sheet and 
the report of the auditors. It appeared, as already 
stated, that the preliminary expenses had been paid 
with money advanced by Mr. Dufour, but that by 








men’s club situated in one of the south-eastern dis- | 











A HODMAN’S SPEECH AT A WORKING MAN’S CLUB. 


In the early spring of this year we were one day | the weekly subscriptions of the members this debt 
invited to take the chair at the opening of a working- | had been wiped off. 


We now proposed to the meeting that the report 
of the auditors should be received and adopted, and 
also mentioned, as requested, that Mr. Dufour 
would second the motion. He immediately arose 
from his seat, and was received with a perfect 
storm of cheers. As soon as silence was somewhat 
restored, Mr. Dufour seconded the report; but 
this he did in a singular manner, combining good- 
humoured joking, in perfect workmanlike phraseo- 
logy, with admirably correct and well-chosen 
diction. 


‘*My friends,” he said, ‘‘now I have done the 
business portion of my speech, I am going to indulge 
in a talk of my own. It is my intention to give 
you a slight sketch of my life,—at least for some 
years past. I know perfectly well that a great 
many of you will say you have heard it before, and 
others, if they have not heard it, may say they 
know all about it, but remember there are visitors 
here to-night, and it’s principally to them I am 
going to speak, and you must civilly hear me talk. 
I like talking, for I’m an Irishman. Well then, 
sir,” he continued, turning his good-tempered face 
to us, and assuming a broad rich brogue, barely 
perceptible, if at all, in his ordinary conversation, 
‘*what would you take me for? Look at me well in 
my good broadcloth clothes, well cut, and which fit 
me so well, Would you not take me for a respect- 
able Bond-street tailor going home to his country- 
house? I have no doubt you would, but I am not, 
for all that. I am a working bricklayer, although 
now as master ; but thirteen years ago I was a poor 
hodman, a journeyman to a journeyman brick- 
layer. I have now got a good house of my own, 
and I like it so well, that I am going to tell you 
how I got it, for most of you can do as well if you 
please. I’ve got some way up the ladder, and ’'m 
very well contented with what I’ve done, although 
I am still a long way off the top. But no matter, 
it ain’t every man that can be on the top rung of 
the ladder of life, let him work as he will; but I 
am fully convinced there’s no man on the bottom 
rung who has not directly or indirectly to thank 
himself for it. 

‘*But now then for my story. About thirteen 
years ago I was a hodman. I was not altogether 
a bad fellow. I was always at my work, and I 
did it honestly ; and I was a good husband to a 
good wife. But, I'll tell you now a perfect secret: 
I had one fault, and that fault was the cause of 
frequent disputes with my poor wife, Norah, who 
is now dead and gone. I was of a weakly constitu- 
tion, and I wanted support, and I used to go to the 
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public-house for it. You understand me, I dare 
say. However, I can conscientiously say, that if 
I did now and then take a drop too much, I was 
never a hard drinker. I never ran into debt, and 
the old woman had always a sovereign in the cup- 
board. She, on her side, was a good, industrious 
washerwoman. And if I found the bread, she found 
the butter; and as, I am sorry to say, we had 
neither chick nor child, we went on in our worldly 
affairs smoothly enough. 

“‘But good times don’t last for ever, and one 
winter we came down in our luck. Trade was 
slack, and I had been out of work for six weeks. 
Now, there’s an old saying in Ireland, that when 
the devil finds a man idle he generally puts a job 
into his hands; and he did in mine. It was one 
night when, feeling myself weakly, I went to the 
public to get my medicine, I took it, and it did 
me good, and I took a little more. Well, then, 
three or four fellows came in, and we began talking 
about trade, and how hard it was upon the poor 
man to have nothing to do. ‘I tell you what it is,’ 
says a new comer, ‘it’s all along of you Irish; you 
come over here taking the bread from our mouths, 
and then grumble if you can’t get more.’ Well, as 
an Irishman—who had already paid for one pot of 
porter, and a drop of the crater besides—I was not 
going to hear anything against ould Ireland, and so 
I answered him in a way he did not like, and we 
got from one thing to another, till at last we got 
fighting, and the police were sent for, and we were 


both walked off to the station, I kicking, and hitting, 
and struggling like a stupid unmanageable brute all 
the while. 

“The next day I was brought up before the magis- 
trate, and I fairly blushed when I heard the fool I 


had made of myself. The police and the landlord 
gave their evidence honestly enough, and seemed 
rather inclined to screen me than otherwise ; but, 
after all, it appeared I had been raving mad drunk, 
and that I had torn a policeman’s coat from the top 
to the bottom. I was fined five shillings for being 
drunk, and twenty for the damage done to the 
policeman’s coat and some things I had broken. I 
sent a messenger off to Norah to ask if she could 
help me, and to my great surprise she sent me back 
the money, but she did not-come herself. 

‘‘ When I left the court I went straight home, but 
slowty enough. I must have had a hang-dog look 
when I entered our room and saw Norah; but, 
bless her, she said nothing. Presently I noticed 
that her hand was tied up, and I asked her what 
was the matter with it? She told me sbe had hurt 
the thumb-nail and that it had festered, and she 
could do no work. Here was another blow: I was 
out of work myself, and my folly must have cost, 
with the drink and the fine, more than every shil- 
ling we had in the world. I sat myself down in 
my chair, and began thinking what I had better do. 

Presently the tears came in my eyes, and Norah, 
seeing it, said in her kindest tone, ‘What’s the 
matter with you, dear?’ ‘Faith,’ I said, now fairly 





boobooing, ‘it’s cut up I am at the mess I have got 
you into, Norah dear. I am sure you must have 
nothing left.’ 

‘* *That’s true, Dan,’ she said; ‘but don’t let 
that worry you: if we hav’n’t money, I dare say 
we've money’s worth. At the same time I am in 
debt to Mrs. Morgan (the washerwoman who em- 
ployed her) for a pound of the money I sent you.’ 

** Norah,’ said I, ‘I’m a big brute, and no mis- 
take ; but I won't be so any longer. From this day 
I’ve done with the public.’ 

** «Don’t make rash promises, Dan,’ said she. 

** «But I have promised,’ said I, ‘and I'll keep 
my word; and Mr. Chairman, and ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I have done it, and never repented it.’ 
(Great cheering.) Now to go on with my story. 

** Well, then, I got no work, and Norah’s hand 
got worse, and the black ox seemed regularly to 
have placed his hoof upon us. Two days more 
passed over us, and we were then at low-water 
mark, and there was only the parish before us; 
and sorrowful enough we were when we arrived ‘at 
the workhouse doors. They did not treat us un- 
civilly, I must say that; and the relieving officer 
said we were honest folks, he believed, although 
lately I had made a fool of myself. I was not a 
bit angry with him, for it was true. Well, we left 
the workhouse with two shillings and two loaves of 
bread. You should have seen Norah walking home 
with them, and it would have made you laugh. She 
hid them under her shawl, as if she had stolen them, 
and was afraid of being found out; and every police- 
man we passed looked after her, as if he suspected she 
had come by something dishonestly. Well, we got 
home safe enough, after all, and we sat down to eat 
our meal of bread, with some cheese we had bought. 
Mates, never believe me again if I tell you a lie, 
but if that bread had been made of sawdust, it 
could not have been more tasteless than it was, and 
yet it was good bread, too; but Norah and I, if we 
were poor, we had come of dacent people, like the 
Great St. Patrick himself, and the parish bread 
went against our stomachs. We sat there when 
we had done for some time, looking at each other 
without speaking. At last, Norah - broke out, 
‘Dan,’ said she, ‘don’t be down-hearted ; it won’t 
last long. By the blessing of God and the Holy 
Virgin, better times will come yet.’ (I’m a Catholic, 
mates, and most of you are Protestants, I know; 
but I’m proud of my religion, and I hope you are 
the same. There’s little good to be got out of a 
fellow that’s ashamed of his Church.) Well, if 
Norah had been a prophet, her words could not 
have come truer. I went out the next morning, 
having nothing to do, to Chelsea, to get a shovel 
I had lent to a friend, a Munster man, although I 
am from Connaught myself. Well, he wasn’t at 
home, but his wife was, and she gave me the shovel. 
As I was walking home I passed some cottages near 
the river side, and in front of one was two people 
talking—one a gentlemanly man enough, and the 
other a decent-looking, respectable old woman. 
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‘I’m sure I don’t know what I shall do,’ said the 


woman; ‘the house is in such a state in conse- 
quence of it that it’s not habitable.’ ‘ Well,’ said 
the gentleman, ‘it’s very bad, certainly ; but what 
can I do? Is there anyone about here you can 
recommend?’ At that moment he looked round, 
and seeing me with my shovel on my shoulder, he 
said to me: ‘Do you want a job, my man?’ 
‘Faith, and it’s just the thing I do want, master,’ 
I said. ‘Come in here, then,’ said he, ‘and tell 


me if you can clean out this drain.’ I went in and | 
‘Master,’ says I, ‘for three shillings 


looked at it. 
I'll make it as sweet as a dinner-plate.’ ‘It’s a 
bargain,’ said he: ‘I'll leave the money with Mrs. 
Jones, to pay you when you have done.’ ‘I’m 
thankful to you, sir,’ I said; ‘and if you’ve any 
other job of the kind, I'll do it as well as any man 
in London.’ He looked at me for a moment, and 
then said: ‘If you do that job to Mrs. Jones’s 
|| satisfaction, call on me to-morrow ;’ and he gave 


i! me his card. 


| °** Well, I did it to Mrs. Jones’s satisfaction, and 
|| I did call on the gentleman, Mr. Brewster, the 
| next day. ‘Well,’ said he, when he saw me, 
| ‘you’re a pushing fellow ; but I don’t like you the 
|| worse for that. What are you, and what can you 

do?’ ‘I won’t deceive you, sir: I’m only a journey- 
|| man; but I’m a good hand at jobbing, and I can 
|| set a grate or a copper, and job-work generally.’ 
| ‘Can you whitewash?’ said he. ‘That I can, like 
an angel; for it’s just the work Providence made 
me for.’ ‘Well,’ said Mr. Brewster, ‘I know 
nothing about these things myself; but I’ve been 
left executor to a person, and I have a whole lot 
of cottage property to manage. It’s in very bad 
repair, and I intend getting them empty one by one 
and putting them in order. Now, if you have got 
nothing to do, get me a cab, ‘and we will go there 
at once,’ 

‘*T was not long doing that; and Mr. Brewster 
got inside, and I got on the box. When we had 
arrived at the houses, which made the two sides of 
a tolerably long street, we went into one of them 
which was empty. It was in a beastly state, 
surely; thoroughly knocked about. ‘What will 
you put this in order for?’ said Mr. Brewster. 
‘I am hardly man enough to say, sir,’ I said; ‘ but 
if you will let me work by the day, I'll do you 
justice, and I will not put a farthing on anything 
I have to buy for you.’ ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘I'll give 
you the job. There’s ten shillings for you to get 
what you require; when you want more, let me 
know.’ 

‘* Well, mates, I felt as if my fortune was made. 
I began the work, and well and honestly I did it. 
I wanted no rocking when I went to bed at night, I 
can tell you. Mr. Brewster, when I had finished, 
was thoroughly content with both me and my 
charges ; and he gave me another house to do, and 
1 did it. To make a long story short, 1 began to 
put by a little money, and Norah, who had got 
well, had also paid the sovereign she had borrowed, 


| 





and was in full work. By and by I thought I 
would try and take a contract for one of the houses. 
It was agreed to by Mr. Brewster, and I hired Tim, 
my wife’s cousin, to assist me. He was a very good 
fellow, but weakly ; and he used to get bis medi- 
cine, as I had used to do, from the public. I per- 
suaded him to leave off drinking, and he tried it for 
some days. One morning he said to me he could 
stand it no longer without his beer, for every night 
when he went to bed he was so dead beat he could 
hardly move. ‘And how do you feel when you get 
up in the morning?’ I asked. ‘Faith,’ said he, 
‘I never thought of that; but sure I get up light 
enough, and I'll try it a little longer.’ And he did ; 
and he is now one of us, and keeps a savings-bank 
book, a thing he’d never done before. 

** Well, things went on well with me; and one 
day Norah says to me, ‘Dan, why don’t you try 
and be a master?’ ‘Norah,’ said I, ‘I'll try, but 
Im afraid from my talk I shan’t get on, for every 
one can see I’m only a workman.’ Well, soon 
after that I took a contract for doing a larger house. 
One day, as I was listening to Mr. Brewster and 
another gentleman talking, the other said (he’d got 
a newspaper in his hand), ‘ What a capital leading 
article that is.’ ‘ Yes,’ said Mr. Brewster; ‘and 
it’s beautifully written. I consider a good leader 
the finest specimen of English that can be met 
with.’ When the gentleman had gone, I said to 
Mr. Brewster, ‘May I be so bold, sir, as to ask 
what is a leading article?’ ‘There’s one,’ said he, 
giving me the paver ; ‘you can take it home, if you 
like.’ Well, I put it in my pocket and took it 
home with me, and I read it through several times, 
and I thought I would try and talk like it. I 
learnt off by heart two or three sentences, and I 
remember them now: ‘It is the duty of railway 
directors to act with equal honesty both to the 
public and the shareholders.’ I then changed it in 
my mind to: ‘It is the duty of a master builder to 
act with equal honesty both to his employer and 
himself.’ Again: ‘If the plan proposed will not 
hold together, some other elements should be 
mixed with it.’ And I said, ‘If the whitewashing 
won’t hold, some more size should be mixed with 
it.’ Well, I went on in that manner, for when a 
man is past forty he don’t like to be seen going to 
school, and I got on in my talking, thanks to 
leading articles, tolerably well, and my business 
got on better. I then lost poor Norah, and I was 
almost broken-hearted ; but this ain’t the place to 
talk about that. After her death I could not bear 
the look of the place I was living in, and I came 
over here. Well, I found you hard drinkers, but a 
capital set of fellows in the main. I took you one 
by one and brought you round to my way of 
thinking about drinking, and I don’t think any of 
you regret it. I then thought Id start this club; 
and, without joking, the proudest moment of my 
life is this, when I see you all comfortable in a fine 
room that no lord need be ashamed of for his 
parlour. I will not say Go on as I have done, for 
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Irishman, and therefore modest. But I'll tell you 
how I managed, for I set myself rules and kept 
them. I never gave an able-bodied man a shilling, 


farthing from me. 


bear in the winter, by sucking his paws, for any- 
thing I cared ; but I have always helped, as far as 
I could, an industrious man to help himself. I 
made a point of always being civil to everyone, but 
I never cringed to any man. I felt there was a 
dignity in labour, and I tried to uphold it. 
cared about being chaffed at for being a teetotaller. 


Tue short history in which these words occur is 
one of the most beautiful and instructive in the 
Gospels. On the evening of the resurrection day, two 
disciples were journeying from Jerusalem to the 


mediate neighbourhood. 


to us. As they walked along the road, they con- 


Messiah was to them an inextricable riddle. It 
crossed all their previous beliefs, and seemed as 
a wall of adamant opposing all their hopes. His 
reported resurrection was if possible still more mys- 
terious, and irreconcilable with all that had been, 
or was ever likely to be. What did it mean? 
What was the truth about it? They knew not! 
All they knew was, that nothing had happened 
according to their anticipations and hopes, although 
these were built apparently on the surest and most 
certain grounds. In the meantime, they were going 
home utterly confused and cast down in spirit. 

As they pursued their Sabbath journey, a stranger 
suddenly joined them, and asked ‘‘ What manner of 
communications are these that ye have one to 
another, as ye walk, and are sad?” Then those 
simple men, amazed at the seeming ignorance of the 
stranger about matters with which the whole city 
was ringing, answered: ‘‘ Art thou only a stranger 


are come to pass there in these days?” And He, 


their minds for what He had to impart, asked, 
‘* What things?” And they, thankful, I doubt 
not, to get out their hearts to any one who would 


LL 








that would be conceited, and you know I am an 


but I’ve lent many 2 one half a sovereign. He 
always paid me again, or he never got another 
I never did anything for a 
drunkard or a lazy man; he might live like a 





| 


village of Emmaus, situated somewhere in its im- | 
They were not of the | 
twelve, and the name of only one of them is known | 





sober man: but I neyer knew a sober man envy a 
drunkard. Now, you can’t all be master builders, 
but you may all get on in some other way, if you 
like. There are plenty of roads to Westminster 
Bridge, without going down the New Cut. And 
now I’ve done. I’m very much obliged to you for 
listening to me so long, and, in return, I hope all of 
you, man, woman, and child, may live happily for 
the next hundred years to come, and may I live to 
bury you ali.” 


Mr. Dufour’s speech was received with much satis- 
faction. The rest of the proceedings, which termi- 


I never | nated most happily, had nothing in them to interest 


the reader. We hope many working men will follow 


I have known a hundred drunkards envy me, a | Mr. Dufour’s example and—get up the ladder. 


EVENINGS WITH WORKING PEOPLE IN THE BARONY CHURCH. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
ELEVENTH EVENING.—THE END OF THE YEAR. 


‘* Abide with us: for it is toward evening, and the day is far spent.’””—Luke xxiv. 29. 


hear their story, and thereby get some relief to 
their sorrow, told Him concerning Jesus of Naza- 
reth—how He was a prophet mighty in deed and 
in word before God and all the people—how the 
chief priests and the rulers of their own nation 
had delivered Him to be condemned to death, and 
had crucified Him—and how they themselves had 


| up till that moment trusted that it was He who 
versed about the wondrous event which perplexed | 
and distressed them. The death of Jesus as the 


should redeem Israel. And now, strange to say, on 
this the third day after these things were done, 
certain women of their company had made them as- 
tonished, who had been early that very morning at 
the sepulchre, and had not found his body, but said 
that they had seen a vision of angels who declared 
that He was alive! nay more, some of their company 
had gone to the sepulchre and had found it empty, 
even as the women had said. 

Such was their simple story. And was it indeed 
all over with Jesus and with Christianity! Was 
that living One extinguished? Had He reared false 
hopes which were never to be fulfilled, and kindled 
a love in human bosoms which was to be like an 
earthly affection only, a thing of memory until its 
object was met in another and purer world? Was 
all this marvellous history of the last three years— 
this history of wonders done before the living God 
and living men—a phantasm only, a delusion, a 


| dream, ended amidst wounds and blood and death 
| on the hill of skulls, and of corruption in the rich 
in Jerusalem, and hast not known the things which | 


man’s tomb? Oh for light! but whence shall it 


| arise ? 
without declaring what He knew or did not know, | 
but wishing to draw them out, the better to prepare | 


On the first evening of Adam’s life, with what 
wonder must he have beheld the sun, which had 
filled the world with beauty and glory, suddenly 
sink in the west, leaving thick darkness, which con- 
cealed all Eden from hiseye ! What were histhoughts 
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and perplexities during that first midnight in human 
history! Whatever they were, they were all ended 
by the same heavenly luminary rising again, as a 
| bridegroom from his couch of gold and curtains 
of every gorgeous hue, to pursue his course along 
the fields of the azure sky. Thus rose the great 
Sun of Righteousness, the mighty Bridegroom of 
the Church from the grave, bringing light and 
life from the most unexpected quarter to his be- 
nighted and desponding people. ‘‘ Blessed are they 
who wait for the Lord as those who watch for the 
morning!” This blessedness was experienced by 
the disciples : for it soon appeared that the myste- 
rious Stranger was not ignorant of the things which 
had taken place in Jerusalem. Suddenly turning 
to his fellow travellers, He uttered those strange 
words, ‘*O fools, and slow of heart to believe! 
Ought not Christ to have suffered these things 
and to have entered into his glory?” And then He 
appealed to those Old Testament Scriptures which 
we now possess, and opened them up to men who, 
as pious Jews, knew their letter at least, if they 
did not as yet understand their deeper teaching ; 
and He showed how Moses and the Psalms and the 
Prophets, by word and type and symbol, all spake 
of the Christ—all gave one testimony that He 
must suffer the very things which puzzled them— 
that He must have entered into his glory by the 
grave. Hence their very difficulties in believing 
Jesus to be the Messiah were turned into argu- 
ments in favour of it; the very things at which 
they stumbled were just those things which ought 
to have happened if Jesus wa’ what He announced 
Himself to have been. Their hearts began to burn 
and glow with new hope and joy, as his words, 
like the very breath of Heaven, fanned the flame. 
Can it be that the death, burial, and resurrection 
of their beloved Jesus of Nazareth were Heaven’s 
own signs of the Messiah for whom they and the 
nation had longed? O glad thought! it seems too 
good to be true. Their hearts burn, but their lips 
are silent. One thing only they feel, an attach- 
ment to this Stranger, a longing to know more about 
Him, to hear more of this new truth from his lips, 
to have their doubts for ever dispelled and their 
faith confirmed in all they wished to be true. 

And now they have reached their destination. 
The Stranger made as if He would pass on; for He 
will again test their faith, and prepare them to 
receive the fulness of the blessing. Ah! they 
cannot part from Him; they must see more of 
Him. He has been an unspeakable comfort to 
them in their sorrow, and so they constrain Him, 
saying, ‘‘ Abide with us: for it is toward evening, 
and the day is far spent.” Be our guest, share the 
hospitalities of our lowly home. ‘‘And He went 
in to tarry with them.” The simple meal is spread, 
and all meet around the table. The Stranger takes 
bread, as if He were the head of the house, and 
‘*blessing it, He brake it, and gave it to them.” 
The sign is thus given that the Living Bread is 
there,—that it is not dead,—that it has been offered 





for the life of the world, and ‘‘ that whosoever eats 
of it shall never die.” In the midst of this light of 
truth thus brought to their remembrance, Jesus 
revealed Himself, and vanished from their sight. 

We pursue this beautiful narrative no further, 
reminding you only how these men immediately 
returned to Jerusalem, though ‘‘the day was far 
spent ;” and found the disciples met, and rushed 
into the room with the glad tidings that their Lord 
was risen indeed ; and then how they all met Jesus 
again, for ‘‘as they spake” He entered, saying, 
‘* Peace be unto you.” 

I admit, besides, that there was no necessity for 
my dwelling so long upon this history as a mere 
introduction to the small portion of it which I have 
chosen as the subject of a few practical reflections 
for the ending of another year ; but the narrative is 
itself so instructive that I could not help going over 
it somewhat in detail. One feels how true and real 
it is, giving us a wondrous insight into the hearts 
of the humble disciples and of Jesus on that day of 
all days in the world’s history; and revealing to 
us the surpassing glory of our Lord. While the 
narrative is strictly historical, yet, like all the g 
narratives of Scripture, it is a revelation of truth 
for all time, and for all persons, shewing as it does 
the relationship betwixt Christ and his people. 

What I wish to do this evening is to consider the 
prayer of the disciples as expressive of our own 
wishes. ‘‘Abide with us: for it is toward evening, 
and the day is far spent.” 


** Abide with us!” How can we presume to offer 
up such a request as this to the Lord Jesus? And 
yet I beseech of you not to lose the unspeakable 
blegsing which this teaching of our Lord is designed 
toimpart, for unless Jesus Christ can as truly ‘‘abide 
with us” as He could have done with those men ; 
unless you and I can know Him, hold real com- 
munion with Him, speak to Him, and have in 
some form a true answer from Him; unless He can 
enter our dwelling, and know the members of our 
family, and sympathize with all that concerns us ; 
unless He can be to us a real, actual friend, such 
a prayer as this, ‘‘ Abide with us,” must evaporate 
into a useless sentiment —a quaint conceit—a cry 
as meaningless as if offered to sun, moon, or stars, 
or to the gods of heathendom. And so I beseech 
of you to stir up your minds and make an effort to 
realize this as true, and as being to you the most 
important and most blessed of all truths,—that 
Jesus of Nazareth though ascended up on high can 
yet abide with us here below. 

I do not wonder at the Popish doctrine of the real 
presence. It is a wrong and false way, no doubt, 
of satisfying what is the craving of the soul in its 
loneliness—to have Christ near us, with us, in us. 
But I sympathize much more with the man who 
in his darkness clings to this shadow as a real 
substance, than with him who, possessing light, cares 
neither for substance nor shadow, but is satisfied 


with himself only. We believe and know, however, 
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that as surely as Jesus walked with those disciples 
of old along that old beaten road, he can in very 
truth walk with us through the crowded thorough- 
fares of the city or along country by-paths; that 
as sure as He walked with those uuvlearned and 
ignorant, yet very true and honest working men on 
that Sunday evening, so will He walk with any of 
us now who desire his company ; and that as sure 
as He crossed that lowly threshold and sat down at 
that scanty table, and revealed Himself to that poor 
household, so surely will He be with us, however 
humble our occupation, however humble our abode. 
This is my belief for I know it to be true; it is 
the belief of the Christian Church; and must be 
the belief and experience of us all. Therefore do 
I preach it to you in love and hope. 

It is not difficult for us to apprehend what is 
meant by Christ “‘abiding with us,” or to attach a 
real meaning to his words, ‘‘ Abide in me, and I in 
you,” so as to give an intelligent and hearty Amen 
to the prayer, ‘‘that the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ would strengthen us by his 
Spirit in the inner man, so that Christ may dwell in 
our hearts by faith.” It cannot be that we who 
know what it is to confide in an earthly friend, to 
tell him all our secret being,—to cast our care on 
him as one who careth for us, to rely on his sym- 
pathy, advice, and all that he can give—it cannot 
be, I say, that we are unable to comprehend what 
is meant by our doing all this to Jesus. What is 
needed in order that we may possess this personal 
experience and make our actual -life harmonise 
with our theoretic belief? What but veal faith in 
Jesus! Without this He is unreal, far away, a 
dream, a shadow, a word; but with faith such as 
millions have or have had, He will be to us a person 
abiding in our hearts and in our homes ; abiding 
with us in time, in the shadow of death, and through. 
out eternity, ‘‘ the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever.” And if we have a Lord who will thus 
‘‘abide with us,” shall we not constrain Him with 
longing hearts to do so?—shall we not sincerely 
utter the prayer, ‘‘ Abide with us: for it is toward 
evening, and the day is far spent” ? 


Consider in what circumstances this prayer may 
be offered with peculiar propriety. We may do so, 


for example, in the evening of life. The day is far 
spent with many who hear these words. It is far 
spent with the old. The shadows of the long 
night are rapidly closing around them, and darkness 
already conceals old faces and old scenes from their 
sight: the path along which they have journeyed 
is becoming dim and shadowy: they can hardly 
see their work ; and the time is swiftly approach- 
ing in which they can work no more. They 
have comparatively few to sympathise with them. 
The young, whose life is so much in the future, 
cannot easily understand those whose life is so 
much in the past. The old have a far greater power 
of living in sympathy with the young, than the 
young have with the old. The grandfather can 
2 





easily enter into the feelings of his grandchildren, 
and see his own past life reproduced in their life, 
and understand them, as they cannot understand 
him. The one has had experience of youth; but 
the other has had no experience of old age. ‘‘The 
Ancient of Days” alone can sympathise with the 
aged patriarch. There is in the old age of every 
thoughtful man a solemn sense of time lost that 
never can be restored; of noble opportunities 
bestowed for good sadly neglected, of an evil in- 
fluence exercised, by coldness, indifference, and 
unbelief in days gone by, and that, too, upon souls 
who have long ago departed to give their account to 
God. And the aged know also that they have re- 
ceived mercies more than can be numbered, which 
have not been appreciated ; and experienced sorrows 
that have not been sanctified ; and heard teachings 
from which they have learned nothing. These 
reminiscences ever and anon fitfully flash across the 
wintry sky of their memory, awakening penitence 
and longings for the dawning of a new and eternal 
day. And then there is the solemn thought, that ina 
very few years at most, this world will have passed 
away for ever, and their eternal destiny have been 
decided. But whether their past life has been spent 
on the whole well or ill ; whether they are able by 
the grace of God to look back on a life which, in 
spite of much darkness, has been illumined by the 
light of Christ ; or whether their life,—O terrible 
and distressing thought,—has been without God or 
Christ in the world, yet, blessed be that patient and 
loving Saviour, they can yet offer up a prayer which, 
if it only comes from*the true heart, will be heard 
and answered :—‘‘ Abide with us: for it is toward 
evening, and the day is far spent.” If thou hast 
never known Jesus, old man or old woman, as thy 
friend and companion, O let the prayer ascend as 
from the very depth of thy great necessity—‘‘ Lord, 
come to us now! Enter into our hearts. It is true 
that we have shut Thee out for many a day, and 
welcomed thine enemies and our own. We have 
admitted the devil, and the world, and the flesh, 
but they have deceived us, and given us no peace. 
We are alone and solitary, and weary of ourselves 
aud of our ways. Blessed Lord! thou hast stood 
long at our door, weeping and knocking, summer 
and winter, and we shut it against thee; O, enter 
now, and deliver us from all our enemies; cast 
out every wicked spirit, for thou art stronger than 
they. We have sinned—sinned against heaven and 
before Thee. We have been without Thee in the 
world. This has been our sin, our condemnation. 
But, good Lord, have mercy upon us! In mercy 
through thy Spirit enter our home, convince us 
deeply of sin, show to us the vile idols we have 
worshipped and obeyed; come, and cleanse the 
house and fill it with thy glory ; come, heavenly 
light, and shine in our hearts, that the outer dark- 
ness may not receive us with its everlasting night.” 

On the other hand, there are old Christians who 
have long possessed Jesus in their hearts. They 
have given Him indeed a poor entertainment, and 
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have not cultivated his blessed society as they 
ought to have done; yet in looking back on life, 
they remember nothing with so much delight as 
His entrance into their dwelling. Whatever they 
repent of, they repent not of that. They bless 
and praise Him for having dwelt with them so 
long, and for all the strength and comfort He has 
given to them and theirs; and now that the 
evening of life has come and their day is far spent, 
their prayer will doubtless be, ‘‘ Abide with us.” 
Do not, I beseech of you, think that there is no 
more work for you to do on earth. Were it so, you 
would not be permitted to remain here. But the 
trees of righteousness bring forth fruit each in their 
season, and in old age. It is yours to bring forth 
the fruit of gratitude for the past, of love for the 
present, of hope for the future, and of faith at all 
times. To you may be given the blessed privilege 
of affording an example of penitence, of patience, of 
cheerfulness, of prayer, of unselfishness, of benefi- 
cence. By what you say, by what you do, by what 
you give, by what you teach, you may glorify the 
Lord ere you die, and do a work on earth which 
you cannot do in Heaven. Let the young learn 
from you who have well-nigh ended your journey 
on earth, what a way of pleasantness and of peace 
the Christian life is from first to last. Let the 
young see in you the faith, love, hope, and joy of 
the second childhood of the new heart. If the aged 
bad man is like an extinguished volcano which 
bears no healing herb or sweet flower, but is dark 
and barren, covered by the ashes of a heartless 
life, or scarred by the fires of old passions long 
ago burnt out; the aged good man is like a tree 
planted by the nourishing stream of the grace of 
God, which has yielded its wholesome fruit through- 
out successive years, and been a shelter from the 
heat and storm to many a family group and many 
a weary pilgrim. 

Aged Christian, let this be your prayer—‘‘ Abide 
with me! Forsake me not in old age. Be my staff 
on which to lean for strength, my pillow on which 
to repose for rest, my light to guide my tottering 
steps when my vision fails and all other lights grow 
dim. God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, God of my 
| fathers, abide with me in Jesus Christ thy Son !” 


And we may also offer this prayer with peculiar 
propriety in the morning of life. Many there are 
who enter life with hopes of honourable ambition 
never to be fulfilled ; with prospects of their occu- 
pying worthy places in society, cultivating their 
talents, blessing their friends, and sharing with some 
dear object of their affections the sweet and holy 
enjoyments of a happy home, yet who are marked 
by the signs of an early death, and destined soon 
to pass away as if they had never been, except to 
a few loving hearts. Young men and women, 
knowing not but your sun may be like that 
which rises in the northern sky hardly appearing 
above the horizon ere it departs, let me beseech of 
you to offer up this prayer to your blessed Lord— 





‘* Abide with us, for the day may be far spent.” You 
need his aid as much as the old ; for depend upon 
it each of you, even the youngest who can under- 
stand right from wrong, what pleases from what dis- 
pleases Jesus Christ, have a work to do in your 
little day ; and that day, however short, is given 
you by the Good Master, and is therefore quite long 
enough for all your work. I cannot tell you what 
that individual work may be which you alone can 
do, whether as a child, a companion, a friend, a son 
or daughter ; but I pray you to ask that the blessed 
Jesus may abide in your hearts, and He who knows. || 
the heart of a child and of a young man, seeing He 
himself grew in wisdom and in stature, will teach you 
what you ought todo while you live, and will enable 
you to do it well until you die. Abide in Jesus as. | 
your present help and friend, and then, though | 
your day may be far spent, it will be so far im- | 
proved that the work given you to do will be 

finished to the glory of your Master. | 


Again: this prayer may be offered with peculiar 
propriety in the manhood of life, for the day of grace 
is passing away from us all, and the night cometh 
in which no man can work. 

I suppose that all of us realize in some degree 
the rapid passing away of time as each year draws. | 
to its close. A year is a large deduction from our || 
life. which is short at best, and is ordinarily 
measured by threescore years and ten. When we 
add together the many years spent during the 
period of infancy; the years passed in sleep, 
making up one in three of all we live; the years 
necessarily spent in relaxation from fatigue, and 
in preparing the body for labour, it is most-im- 
pressive to mark the few which remain to the 
busiest man to finish his work on earth and to 
prepare for eternity. And considering the short 
time thus allotted to us, who does not feel oppressed 
by the thought of all that might have been accom- 
plished, had we been only conscientious in im- 
proving our gifts and talents, in becoming better 
ourselves and in making others better and happier ! 
And who will not ask with seriousness, how all this 
life shall be finished as a whole? How shall we meet 
our Lord, and see the books opened, and read our 
autobiography, and give an account of the deeds 
done in the body, and take our place according to 
our works in an eternal unchangeable abode? 
Blessed be God, the day of grace is not yet ended, 
though it is speedily ending! Every beat of our 
pulse shortens it; every sunset diminishes it by a 
day; every new year by a large portion of our 
existence. And what shall our prayer be as the 
sun is declining in the west for us perhaps to rise 
no more? What shall our prayer be as we pace 
slowly but surely nearer to the open grave? What 
shall our prayer be at a time when we cannot choose 
but feel how many persons and things, enjoyments 
and pursuits, abide not with us, but pass away, 
vision-like, though they were once so intensely 
real? Does not this prayer meet our wants, ‘Lord, 
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abide with us! Whatever else departs, do Thou 
Thyself remain. Abide with us, that we in Thy sight 
and from the very glory of Thy presence may repent 
ourselves of the unworthy and unprofitable past ; 
abide with us, that through faith in Thy blood we 
may have peace through Thee ; abide with us, that 
we may redeem the time that is yet given us, so as 
to be more true and simple, more earnest and 
believing, more brave and manly, more prayerful 
and self-denying, more loving to Thee and Thine ; 
abide with us, O Lord, that when the shadows of 
the last evening close around us and our day of 
grace is over, we may have Thyself as our strength 
and comfort in the valley and shadow of death ; 
abide with us, that we, never being separated from 
Thee, may be satisfied with Thy likeness when we 
wake from our momentary slumber of death, and 
be with Thee and Thine for ever!” 

Who can tell what may yet come to us! The 
night of a great sorrow may come,—the loss of 
all our earthly sunshine and of those who made 
the world so delightful to us; the night of 
poverty and want, of bodily weakness and pain; 
or the night of a clouded intellect, when reason 
may wander in darkness, and ‘‘the servant of 
the Lord see no light.” It may be that the 
ministering angels can say at this moment with 
reference to some of us, ‘‘Their day is far spent, 
and to them their dark night is near.” If this 
be God’s will for you or me, let our hearts say 
Amen! but O let us in such dark nights have the 
consolation of a present Saviour—a consolation which 
He will not deny to any who, in their sense of 
weakness and of utter incapacity to guide or help 
themselves, will constrain Him, saying, ‘‘ Abide 
with us! Lord, thou Man of Sorrows, abide with 
us in our sorrow; thou Treasure of the soul, abide 
with us in our poverty; thou Divine Physician, 
abide with us in our sickness; thou Lord of light, 
abide with us in our mental darkness!” And He 
will do it. Yes, verily fear not: and though the 
world may not see Him, yea, though for a time He 
may veil himself from his true disciples, so that 
their eyes may not behold Him, yet He is neverthe- 
less with them, and the hour shall come, here or in 
another world, when they who trust Him and hold 
Him fast shall see Him and all his glory unveiled, 
and be able to exclaim from their own blessed ex- 
perience: ‘‘The Lord is risen indeed !” 


And now, looking at the whole of this narrative, 
how naturally do we turn from whatever difficul- 
ties or doubts may beset us, to the Lord, who alone 
knows what is each man’s individual and secret 


burden. How strengthening to contemplate that 
same Jesus with us here as He was with those 
disciples going to Emmaus. Only think of the cir- 
cumstances of that appearing! The Lord Jesus 
had that day risen from the dead. It was the most 
remarkable moment in the history of the world, and 
a centre-point of history for ever. The man Christ 
Jesus had entered the unseen and eternal world, 





new to Him as a man; yet, in the might of that 
perfect love which seeketh not her own, and which 
carries a brother’s burden, He returned to the earth. 
Could not the day of the resurrection—that first 
Sunday of the world—have been spent as a jubilee 
day in heaven? Might it not have been enjoyed by 
the second Adam—the seed of Abraham—the son 
of David—the prophet like unto Moses—with the 
saintly kings and prophets who longed to see his 
day and to see himself? Was there not a host of 
redeemed spirits waiting to make the vaults of 
heaven vocal with the jubilant song of praise and 
welcome, ‘‘open, ye everlasting doors, that the 
King of Glory may enter in!” Yet upon that very 
day ‘he returns to the earth, “‘very early” in the 
morning, and remains walking among his old 
familiar haunts and with his old friends in the 
quiet majesty and patient calm of Divine love. 
He spends the first Sunday of the Christian 
dispensation in works and labours of charity : He 
appears in the morning, in the evening, and at 
night to his disciples. He goes not to the temple, 
nor flashes the glory of his presence over Jeru- 
salem, nor thunders above the house of Pilate, nor 
disturbs the sleep of the high priest, or of Barabbas 
the robber, who was freed that He might be con- 
demned ; but he sends a message of comfort to 
the weeping Peter, speaks words of sympathy and 
hope to Mary and the pious women, walks with 
two lowly working men along the dusty highway, 
interprets the Scripture to them like an every-day 
evangelist, partakes of their humble meal, and if 
he leaves them, it is only to appear again to them 
and to his friends who in fear were assembled in 
the upper room of Jerusalem, with the message of 
‘* Peace be unto you!” 

Thank God for such a revelation as this of Jesus 
Christ! It is unspeakably touching, meeting all 
the wants of our humanity. It is Divine love 
beyond all conception—all utterance! I am more 
thankful for such teaching than for all else in ex- 
istence. It assures us that though ‘“‘fools and slow 
of heart to believe,” yet that this Prophet will not 
reject us; that though we are nothing in the great 
world, yet this Jesus will walk with us and enter 
our homes; that though for a time we may not 
know who is with us, yet He will in his time and 
way reveal his presence and interpret those burnings 
of the heart which softened and soothed us when we 
knew not who had kindled them ; that though the 
day is far spent, yet we need not fear the night, 
however dark or mysterious it be, for we have Jesus 
with us—Saviour and Brother, who will ‘‘abide 
with us,” and never leave us! What need we more 
to have peace in remembering the past and in antici- 
pating the future? ‘‘The Lord is my shepherd, I 
shall not want: yea, though I walk through the 
valley and shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for 
thou art with me: surely goodness and mercy will 
follow me all the days of my life, and I will dwell 
in the house of the Lord for ever :” 

‘*Lord, abide with us!” Amen. 
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THOUGHTS FOR THOSE WHO MOURN. 


(1.) UNDERSTAND that a living personal God is 
dealing with you in this trial, whatever it be; that 
you have not to do with chance, or with dead me- 
chanical laws, but with a Person who is acting 
towards you more really than your mother ever 
did during those unconscious hours of infancy when 
|| she carried you in her arms, guided your tottering 
|| steps, or trained you up, ministering to your wants 
| each day according to your need. 

(2.) It is a condition essential to your receiving 
| any good or comfort, that you meet this ‘‘ Father of 
| your spirit,” with your spirit. To refuse to think 
| of Him, or to pray to Him, or to seek even to 
know what particular teaching He may have for 
you in your trial—to lose faith in his presence 
and wisdom, or in the sincerity of his love to you 
—to shut yourself up in the pride and unbelief 
of your own heart,—this is death and misery! 
On the other hand, to open your whole soul to 
God in love and reverence, to pour out your heart 
before Him, to hear Him, commune with Him as a 
Sovereign Lord and most tender Father,—this is 
peace. Do not think that God seeks patience and 
stoical submission for their own sake. The only 
real value of patience is to enable you to meet God ; 
the only submission that will bring you a blessing 
is submission to be taught by God. 

(3.) Think calmly and patiently upon God him- 
self as revealed in Christ, and think of his relation- 
ship to you. Whether you see it or not, believe it 
or not, it is nevertheless true, that the great God, 
the Maker of the heavens and of the earth, is your 
Maker, Preserver, Benefactor, Redeemer ; that He 
knows you personally as no one else can do, and 
comprehends your whole life, with its every thought, 
word, and action; that He sees you now, and 
searches into the most hidden depths of your being, 
understanding your sins, temptations, difficulties, 
and sorrows, and knowing perfectly what you have 
been, what you are, what you wish, what you 
require. Reflect also that this mighty God is your 
Father, that there is no one loves you as He does, 
for you are his own creature, you belong to Him 
and not to yourself—that He has an interest in your 
good and happiness such as neither you nor yet ap 
angel can comprehend—and that in all He is now 
planning for you. He is weighing and considering 
how He can do you and yours most good, just as if 
He had none else to think about or attend to in the 
whole universe! Oh! who would wish to fly from 
such a presence as this! What a joy to feel that 
wherever you are, there this God must be! “Are 
not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and one of 
them shall not fall to the ground without your 
Father. But the very hairs of your head are all 
numbered. Fear ye not therefore, ye are of more 
value than many sparrows.” ‘‘ Lift up your eyes 
on high, and behold who hath created these things, 





that bringeth out their host by number: He calleth 
them all by names, by the greatness of his might, 
for that He is strong in power; not one faileth. 
Why sayest thou, O Jacob, and speakest, O Israel, 
My way is hid from the Lord, and my judgment 
is passed over from my God? Hast thou not 
known, hast thou not heard, that the everlasting 
God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the 
earth, fainteth not, neither is weary? there is no 
searching of his understanding.” Whatever evil, 
then, you wish to be delivered from, whatever 
good you seek to obtain, you must hope in God 
alone, as the most powerful, most wise, most loving 
of all beings, and your Father. 

(4.) Beware of seeking to obtain comfort as the 
chief thing, for this is not what God is seeking to 
bestow. Good—good to your own immortal soul, 
or to that of others, should be the great object of 
your desire. The comfort will come at the right 
time, when it is sought in the right way; and the 
right way is to seek first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness. ‘Be assured that whatever other 
ends, direct or indirect, in yourself or others, now 
or hereafter, God has to accomplish by this trial, 
your own personal good will never be overlooked 
by Him. Nor is it profitable for you to be balancing 
the mercies you already possess, or the mercies 
likely to come, against the affliction which you 
suffer, and thus to find ground for peace. This is 
just a subtle form of seeking comfort without 
seeking God, aud the good which He wishes to 
impart to you. 

(5.) When some great affliction threatens to over- 
whelm you, be not too much discouraged though 
you are unable to say, ‘“‘ I am prepared for it.” 
Be persuaded only that if you trust Him, God 4will 
prepare you for whatever He sends, in his own way 
and in the needful time. 

(6.) It is a hard struggle to say from the heart, 
‘*Thy will be done!” not merely because it must be 
done whether we choose it or not, but because we 
really choose that God’s will more than ours should 
be done in everything. For it is not the will of an 
Almighty King merely, who does what He pleases, 
but the will of a Father who never pleases to do 
anything which is not perfectly glorious in wisdom, 
righteousness, and love. 

(7.) What a blessed freedom have the children 
of God, when they are permitted to open their 
heart to God, and to plead with Him as children, 
even for the removal of a cup which yet may not be 
removed! David was told by the prophet Nathan 
that his child must die—yet he pled with God to 
spare it ; and was not God pleased with such a mark 
of confidence from the heart of a loving father on 
earth to a more loving Father in heaven? And was 
it not the same spirit of love, pleading as it were 
against hope, yet with an abiding faith in the love 
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which might not perhaps remove it, which made | 


our Lord say, ‘‘If it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me; but not my will, but thine be 
done !” 

(8.) How strengthening it is in affliction to realise 
the fact that, however deep we may descend in sor- 
row, Jesus went deeper still—that we can never be 
in any state with which He has not sympathy as 
‘*a man of sorrows, and as one acquainted with 
grief,” and who has ‘‘learned obedience by the 
things which He suffered.” 

(9.) Every child of God may in a true sense offer 
up that prayer which Jesus uttered ere He entered 
on the night of his last suffering :—‘‘ Father, glorify 
thy Son, that thy Son may glorify thee!” For, 
just as the reality of our sonship and filial contidence 
towards God is made manifest in trial, so God, as a 
Father, will be glorified in and by us. 

(10.) There are many plausible but false refuges, 
to which the sufferer is apt to fly in the time of 
affliction, instead of seeking God and trying to 
realise his gracious purpose. We may, for example, 
fall back with real thankfulness on what He 
leaves us, and say, ‘‘ Thank God for such and such 
mercies that are still ours. It might have been 
much worse with us!” We may be cherishing 
as worldly and as ungodly a spirit with what is 
lefs as with what was taken away! We may 
be as covetous with the few pounds left as with 
the many lost !—as idolatrous with the few friends 
remaining as with the many removed! The obe- 
dient loyal heart is not gained, if the rebel be 


only driven back to occupy, with an unchanged 
spirit, a smaller portion of territory. Nor is mere 
endurance or submission what God is seeking. 
‘*We must submit,” ‘‘we must be patient,” are 
sayings which do not express that which God 
wishes to find in us; for He is not educating us 


as stoics to submit merely to pain. Patience and 
endurance are profitable only as conditions of our 
receiving true good, which is a knowledge of God. 
The calm submission to torture of a North American 
Indian, without a sign of impatience, has no like- 
ness to the meek submission of a child of God 
to the Father of his spirit. Nor, again, is the mere 
hope of having our losses made up in eternity, 
the chief ground of comfort and strength which 





becomes a Christian mourner to entertain. Let him 
beware, lest in “longing to meet his friends in 
heaven,” he may be worshipping still the same idols, 
and still refusing to give his heart to God. The 
only sure deliverance from sorrow, and the only 
way to have every “‘loss made up,” is ‘‘ to know 
God, and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent.” 

(11.)—‘‘ Be careful for nothing,”—that is, be not 
over-anxious about anything, as if you were alone 
and solitary, with no one caring for you or carrying 
your burden ;—‘‘ but in everything let your requests 
be made known to God by prayer and supplication.” 
This is the blessed evidence that affliction is sancti- 
fied, and the only means of obtaining comfort and 
deliverance. And ‘‘everything” which concerns 
you may be unburdened to your God, who numbers 
the hairs of your head. It is added, ‘‘ with thanks- 
giving.” And what, I would ask, can tend more to 
strengthen our faith in the love of God—in his 
interest in us—in the certainty that all good will be 
ours—than the thanking Him for what He has done 
to us and for us in the past and what he has pro- 
mised for the future? And if we do this, what 
then? ‘‘The peace of God”—that peace which the 
God of peace imparts and sustains—that peace 
which dwelt in the heart of his own Son in the 
midst of sorrow—‘‘ will keep our minds and hearts 
through Christ Jesus !” 

(12.) ‘* When Jesus heard that Lazarus was sick, 
He abode two days in the same place.” Why? || 
Because He had the interests of many to carry | 
on his heart. He had, for example, to consider 
how He would do the most good not only to || 
Martha, Mary, and Lazarus, but to his disciples— || 
to the poor unbelieving Jews—and to the whole || 
world, that in all ‘‘God might be glorified thereby.” || 
But the afflicted sisters were thinking only of them- 
selves and their own sorrow, and thought Jesus 
had forgotten both! Let us learn to trust Him 
even though He delays coming to our relief when 
wé in our impatience and ignorance think He ought 
to come. Our darkest hour, like theirs, may be 
nearest dawn. Sooner or later we shall see and 
know, as they did, that all has been done lovingly 
and thoughtfully for our highest good, for the good 
of all, and for the glory of God. ‘‘Qh ye of little 
faith, wherefore did ye doubt!” 
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THE LIFE OF OUR LORD A REALITY AND NOT A ROMANCE 


THERE are two and only two ways in which an |; 


attack can be made on the reality of our Lord’s life. 
It may be urged that the Gospel history is a fable, 
in which it is vain to seek for any truth, or that it 
is such a mixture of fact and fable that it is im- 
possible to distinguish the one from the other. It 
is after this manner that Grote proceeds in dealing 
with the Siege of Troy. He says we have no 
account of the siege except in books of poetry, 
which do not profess to be history, and which were 
composed ages after the alleged occurrence ; and so 
we cannot be quite sure that there ever was such 
an event, or, on the supposition that there may have 
been a basis of fact, we cannot separate the actual 
from the traditional and legendary. There have been 
assailants who took this latter ground in seeking to 
undermine our confidence in the Gospel history. 
It is now acknowledged that the attempt was a 
complete and a miserable failure. Our Lord lived 
not in fabulous but in historical times, in which 
Grecian culture and literature were widely diffused, 
and in which the Roman Government bad intro- 
duced settled law and means of communication. 
And these four Gospels are, on the very face of 
them, not poems, or legends, or myths, but his- 
| torical narratives, professedly by eyewitnesses, or 
persons who received their information from eye- 
witnesses. In their structure and spirit they are 
simple and artless, life-like and truth-like. Satis- 
factory evidence can be produced that they existed 
very much as we now have them in the age imme- 
diately succeeding the crucifixion of Jesus, three of 
them in less than forty, and the other in about 
sixty years from that event. If we maintain that 
the life of our Lord is not an historical event, we 
are landed in hopeless difficulties; in consistency 
we shall have to give up all ancient history, deny 
that there ever was such a person as Alexander of 
Macedon, or that there was such an individual as 
Julius Cesar. M. Renan has seen this, and he 
allows that the four Gospels are in substance his- 
torical books, and that Jesus spoke and acted very 
much as he is represented as doing in these narra- 
tives. He has thus avoided some of the difficulties 
in which infidels have involved themselves, but he 
is caught in others quite as formidable. He has 
drawn out from these four Gospels a superficially 
connected and plausible biography which he chooses 
to call a fifth Gospel; but in doing so he has vio- 
lated all ‘the laws of historical investigation, pro- 
ceeded on caprice and prejudice, drawn a character 
inconsistent with itself, and given us a history 
utterly incongruous and incredible. 

It is one of the disadvantages under which we 
labour in contending with the sceptic that he 
objects to every weapon which we may bring with 
us. It is fortunately possible in the argument with 
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this critic of our Lord’s life that we can fight him 
with his own weapons. M. Renan receives a large 
portion of the Gospel history, but he will not accept 
the whole. Now I meet him by showing that he is 
acting capriciously in taking so large a part and 
rejecting the remainder, and that the same his- 
torical reasons which lead him to adopt so much 
should in consistency constrain him to go farther 
and hold by the rest. Suppose some one were to 
affirm that Shakspere had written all those plays 
which deal with war and stirring incident, but that 
he could not have conceived or depicted the re- 
flective and moralising ‘‘ Hamlet ;” or to maintain 
that while Milton had composed the dignified and 
magnificent ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” he had not written 
the livelier ‘‘Comus” or the duller “‘ Paradise Re- 
gained,” which it is alleged must have been pro- 
duced by an imitator of inferior genius,—how would 
you meet such a preposterous hypothesis? You 
would prove that we have as good historical proof 
of the one work as of the others proceeding from the 
authors whose names they bear; and you might 
show farther that the other works themselves bore 
traces in style and manner, in thought and senti- 
ment, of coming from the same writers. It is in 
this way that I am to proceed in reviewing the 
French critic. I am to show that when he has 
gone so far he cannot in consistency stop where he 
does, but must advance considerably farther. 

I am to assume nothing which he-does not allow 
in his candour or in his ingenuity. What then 
does he admit? He allows that Matthew wrote a 
Gospel; that Matthew was an eyewitness and an 
earwitness of what he records, or had very direct | 
means of knowing the truth of it. He concedes all | 
this on the internal credibility of the narrative, and | 
on the authority of Papias, who wrote early in the 
second century, and of a chain of succeeding writers 
who quote or refer to the Gospel. He is specially 
fond of insisting that Matthew preserved the dis- 
courses of our Lord—‘‘he deserves evidently a con- 
fidence without limit for the discourses’ (Introd. 
p. xxxvii.); and in particular he grants that the 
parables, as being one narrative, could not be 
altered, and that we have them as our Lord 
delivered them. He allows farther that there was 
a Gospel by Mark ; that Mark was a disciple and 
au eyewitness, and to be trusted as to the facts 
which he relates; that he was a relative of Peter, 
who may be supposed to have given his sanction to 
Mark’s Gospel; and that Peter was originally an 
illiterate fisherman, and the impulsive, impetuous, 
open, and honest man which he is described as being 
in the Gospels. He admits that Matthew and Mark 
were not men of genius or invention ; that neither 
was capable of writing the discourses put into the 


| mouth of our Lord, of imagining the wonders which 
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He is represented as performing, or of conceiving 
the finer and loftier features of his character. He 
grants farther that these two Gospels must have 
been written about the time of the Siege of Jeru- 
salem,—that is, between thirty and forty years 
after our Lord’s crucifixion. 

So far all seems satisfactory to the Christian. 
But to enable our critic to dispense with any pas- 
sages that displease him, he alleges that the two 
Gospels underwent a change. He thinks that 
when a person happened to have either of the 
Gospels, in order to have a complete text he would 
write on the margin passages from the other Gospel. 
It was in this way he supposes that the two Gospels 
were fashioned into the shape in which we now have 
them. The theory may seem an ingenious one, but 
it is a crazy fabric which, as it tumbles down, only 
injures the man who built it. For by such a 
process we should have had not two Gospels, but 
a hundred or a thousand. The disciple at Jeru- 
salem with a copy of Matthew would make addi- 
tions in one way, and the Christian at Antioch 
with a copy of Mark would supplement in a dif- 
ferent way; while readers at Alexandria, at 
Ephesus, at Corinth, and at Rome, would amend 
in other modes, and thus we should have had 
innumerable variations and discrepancies ever mul- 
tiplying and becoming more exaggerated ; whereas, 
as is admitted by all, we have from a very old date, 
certainly from the beginning of the second century 
—I believe earlier—these two Gospels in their 
present form, and soon after we have them fixed 
for ever by their being translated into other 
tongues, 

M. Renan does not look with so favourable an 
eye on Luke’s Gospel. He evidently does not like 
the account given in the two first chapters of our 
Lord’s supernatural descent. But he makes im- 
portant admissions as to this Gospel. It is allowed 
that it was written by Luke, and that Luke also 
wrote the Book of Acts; that Luke was a disciple 
of our Lord, and had means of knowing about his 
sayings and acts; that, as he claims, he ‘‘ had per- 
fect understanding of all things from the first,” and 
got information ‘‘ from them that were eyewitnesses 
and ministers of the Word ;” that he was the com- 
panion of Paul, and must have had the countenance 
of that Apostle to his Gospel. He will not allow 
that Luke published his Gospel before the destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem, for this would imply that our 
Lord gave a most minute prediction of that event 
(chap. xxi.); but he is sure it must have been given 
to the world soon after—that is, within forty years 
of our Lord’s death. He qualifies all this by alleging 
that Luke admitted legends and adopted traditions. 
Here again our critic involves himself in perplexities 
from which there is no honest outlet; for in these 
forty years there was not time for the gathering of 
traditions or the formation of myths. We have 
unfounded traditions and legends of occurrences 
which happened centuries ago, but not of the 
passing of the Reform Bill, or of the Emancipation 





Act, or of the death of Canning, of Castlereagh, of 


George IV., or of Napoleon Bonaparte. At the 
time when Luke wrote, a large body of eyewitnesses 
and of actors in the scenes, Galilean and Jewish— 
such as apostles, disciples, priests, scribes, and 
rulers, friendly and unfriendly—must have been 
alive, and many of them ready to expose any erro- 
neous statement put forth by the friend of so well- 
known an apostle as Paul. If it be alleged that 
additions may have been made by others to this 
Gospel, we are involved in the same difficulties as 
we have shown Renan is in regard to the two first 
Gospels—that is, instead of one settled Gospel, we 
should have a hundred Gospels according to Luke, 
each differing from the others according to the kind 
of legends adopted. 

M. Renan does not know very well what to make 
of John’s Gospel. He is sure it must have been the 
same person that wrote the Gospel and that wrote 
the three Epistles that bear the name of John: the 
style is sufficient to prove this. He reckons it quite 
established by historical evidence that this Gospel 
was published before the end of the century—that 
is, less than seventy years after our Lord’s ascen- 
sion. He is certain that the author must have been 
John, or an immediate disciple of John, and thinks 
it highly probable that it must have been written 
by John ; in fact, he thinks we may consider John 
as the author. He allows that John was an apostle 
very intimate with our Lord and constantly with 
Him, and that he wrote later than the other evan- 
gelists, and with the view of furnishing a connected 
chronological account of our Lord’s life, and of re- 
porting discourses and detailing incidents which 
had not appeared in the other Gospels. He concedes 
that this John was originally an illiterate fisherman, 
son of Zebedee, the fisherman on the lake of Galilee ; 
and that he could not have conceived or written 
certain of the discourses in the Gospel, such as that 
sublime prayer which Jesus is represented (chap, 
xvii.) as putting up in behalf of his disciples. But to 
counteract these concessions, he would have it that 
parts of chap. xxi. are an addition made by one 
who was nearly a contemporary. He insinuates 
good faith was not always John’s rule in writing 
his Gospel (p. 159). But observe into what a mess 
of difficulties our author has plunged himself by 
these admissions and denials. Chap. xxi. has all 
the peculiarities of style which have convinced 
Renan that the other parts of the Gospel and the 
Epistles are by the same writer. That writer opens 
his First Epistle: ‘‘ That which was from the be- 
ginning, which we have heard, which we have seen 
with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our 
hands have handled, of the Word of Life ; for the 
life was manifested, and we have seen it, and bear 
witness.” M. Renan is evidently right when he 
finds the same author saying in the same style 
(John xix. 35): ‘‘ And he that saw it bare record, 
and his record is true: and he knoweth that he 
saith true, that ye might believe.” But surely it 
must be the same who says in the rejected chap. 
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xxi. 24: ‘‘This is the disciple which testifieth of 


apostles; that He visited, in his labours of love, 


these things, and wrote these things: and we know | the cities and villages lying round the north-west 


that his testimony is true.” I believe the testimony 
thus solemnly given. To refuse this, is to make a 
liar and a hypocrite of the beloved disciple of our 
Lord, the apostle who has recorded the most 
heavenly and loving of his discourses, and who, 
according to history, lived a long and consistent 
life, bearing persecution and exile because of his 
belief in what he has attested, and ever with the 
words of purity and truth upon his lips. 

It is out of these four Gospels that the critic 
composes what he calls a Fifth Gospel. I have 
occupied myself many laborious hours in ascertain- 
ing how much of the four Gospels is acknowledged 
in the fifth. I have marked by pencil in a copy of 
the New Testament the passages employed in the 
construction of the ‘‘ Life of Jesus,” and which are 


| sanctioned by quotation or by reference at the foot 
|| of the page; and have thus made out the Gospel 


| history acknowledged by this unbeliever. The por- 


tion of my Testament occupied by the Gospels is 


| quite black with the strokes I have drawn. There 


is not a single chapter of the four Evangelists in 


| which we have not less or more acknowledged. 
| The author has accepted whole chapters as written 


by Matthew or Mark, or Luke or John, and as con- 


| taining the real discourses of Jesus or narrating the 


|| deeds performed by Him. I find that there are 


| about 971 verses in Matthew’s Gospel, and Renan 
| refers to no fewer than 791 of these as giving an 
| accurate account of the sayings or doings of our 


|| Lord; and he quotes other 73 as being in the 
| Gospel by Matthew, but not allowed by him to state 


| the facts correctly. In Mark’s Gospel there are 


about 678 verses ; and our author uses 384 to draw 


| up his own account of our Lord’s life ; and ascribes 


| please the critic. 


| Lord’s life. 


i 


other 82 to Mark, who however in these does not 
Of the 1151 verses in Luke, 606 
are employed for his own history by Renan, and 
136 more are attributed to Luke without the state- 
ments being sanctioned. I have not summed up 
John’s Gospel so carefully, because he speaks so 
indecisively about it; but a like calculation would 
give us very much the same result. 

And here it is of the utmost moment to have it 
settled what the critic admits to be true in our 
He allows that Jesus was the son of 
Mary, who was married to Joseph the carpenter ; 
that He had brothers and sisters, and was the 
oldest of the family ; that He was brought up at 
Nazareth ; that He went up to Jerusalem at the 


|| age of twelve and conversed with the doctors ; that 
'| He could read, but did not know any foreign 


literature ; that He preached at Nazareth, and was 
in danger of being thrown over the brow of a hill— 


of the lake ; that He was believed to cure diseases 
and work miracles, and allowed the people to think 
that He did so; that He delivered discourses from 
a ship on the lake and from a mountain in the 
neighbourhood ; that these discourses, and especially 
his sermon on the mount and his parables, have 
been handed down to us as He delivered them; 
that He was a relative of John the Baptist and had 
intercourse with him, and was much influenced by 
him—receiving messages from him and sending 
messages to him, and that John was a genuine 
though a stern man; that He took occasional 
excursions into other regions, such as the coasts 
of Tyre and Sidon, and to Cesarea Philippi and 
Perea and Jericho and Ephraim: and that He 
went up regularly to Jerusalem at the religious 
feasts, and there delivered discourses and purified 
the temple, and was supposed to do wonderful 
works,—all this as it is detailed in the four Gospels. 
In particular, Renan gives a full account of our 
Lord’s last visit to Jerusalem, and of his death. 
He tells us that Jesus was intimate with Martha 
and Mary and the family at Bethany; that He 
often spent the night there; that He brought 
Lazarus out of the tomb there, and that ointment 
was poured on his body there in anticipation of | 
his burial; that He went into Jerusalem during 
the day, and M. Renan can point out his favourite 
resorts and places of promeuvade ; that at the Pass- 
over He ate the last supper with his disciples ; that 
the priests and rulers plotted against Him, and 
that Judas betrayed Him ; that he often went into 
the garden of Gethsemane, and that the officers 
seized Him there; that He was brought before 
Caiaphas the high priest, and Annas who (it is 
acknowledged by Renan in striking cousonance 
with the Gospel narrative) ruled the high priest ; 
that his trial, as reported by the Evangelists, is in 
remarkable accordance both with the Roman law 
and with the Jewish customs as given in the 
Jewish Talmud ; that the disciples fled, that Peter 
stood afar off and denied Him, and that John and 
the women went to the foot of the cross; that 
Pilate was unwilling to condemn Him, and proposed 
to let Him go, but yielded to the clamours of the 
Jews who insisted that Barabbas should be released 
instead; that He was scourged and buffeted and 
led to crucifixion through the streets of Jerusalem; 
that, being exhausted, they laid his cross on a 
young man from the country; that He was 
crucified between two thieves, and that, after being 
some hours upon the cross, there was a bursting of 
a vessel of the heart; that his side was pierced, 
and that a fluid substance came out of it; that 


|| which M. Renan can point out—and was driven out 
'| of Nazareth; that He had transactions in Cana of 
1 Galilee, and went to Capernaum on the lake ; that 
i He was much in the houses of Zebedee and Peter ; 


Joseph of Arimathea begged the body, and was 
joined by Nicodemus in preparing it for sepul- 
ture; that Pilate, after exacting precautions from 
the centurion, allowed this ; that He was buried 
in the tomb, and a great stone rolled upon it, 
and a guard set to watch it. Here Renan closes 


| that He gathered round Him a body of disciples, 
i and that the twelve named in the Gospels were his 
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|, his book, and promises to take up the resurrection 
in some future volume. It is a suitable close. 
| The fifth Gospel gives us a death, but gives no 
| resurrection. In the Christian Church, as at the 
creation of the world, the evening and the morning 
| constitute the day; in this new religion, which is 
to supersede the Christian, the night cometh, but 
| there is no morning. 

We do wonder, when all this is allowed, that the 
| other parts of the Gospel narrative should be 
denied. But the critic cannot admit that our 
Lord possessed supernatural power, and so he is 
| obliged to devise a theory to account for his 
character, influence, and alleged wonderful deeds, 
| without allowing Him to be a divine messenger or 
teacher. He finds three periods in our Lord’s life. 
| In the first he sets out as a moralist and gentle 
| reformer ; He begins to preach and gather round 
Him a company of disciples and to travel from 
village to village in Galilee. In the second period 
He comes into closer communion with the stern 
and gloomy Baptist; He imagines himself, or 
allows himself, to be thought the son of David 
| and the Messiah of the prophets; and seeks to 
establish a kingdom of a romantic or ideal 
| character, in which civil government and private 
| property were to cease, and in which the rich were 
to be degraded and the poor exalted. Failing in 
| this, there comes a third period in which He 
| becomes disappointed and embittered—nay, is 
| tempted to use artifice, and is hurried on to death 
in a troubled manner and spirit, expecting some un- 
defined world-revolution to come. This is the new 
description of the life of Jesus stripped of some of 
the colouring with which the artist has daubed it. 
| It is one of the most baseless historical theories 
| ever formed by perverted ingenuity. In order to 
confute it, I am to use no other materials than 
those which the author of it has sanctioned. The 
passages which I quote (except when notice is 
given) are all used by the critic in constructing 
his theory, and may therefore be legitimately 
employed in overturning it. 

First Period.—At this stage Jesus is placed 
before us in what is meant to be a very engaging 
light. There never was so lovely a person as He. 
Of a ravishing form, of a genial and loving spirit, 
He drew towards Him the hearts of all the 
men, but especially of all the women, with whom 
He came in contact. Somehow—our author cannot 
tell us how—the youth had risen to a high morality 
far above that of degraded Galilee or bigoted 
Judea. He had come to feel that God was his 
Father, and the Father of all mankind. This was 
all his theology ; He knew no more; but this idea 
penetrated and filled his soul. With no sense of 
individuality, He could not distinguish himself 
from God. In a happy hour (so our author ex- 
presses it) He begins to be a reformer and the 
preacher of a new morality. Drawn by his 
charming person and his love, a number of men and 
women gather round Him, Putting himself at 





their head, He rides about the country. ‘‘He thus 
traverses Galilee in the midst of a perpetual /éte. 
He rode upon a mule, an animal in the East well 
adapted for riding, and sure-footed, and with a 
dark eye shadowed with long lashes and full of 
mildness. His disciples sometimes gave vent to 
their enthusiasm by attempting a sort of rustic 
triumph. Their garments took the place of 
drapery ; they cast them upon the mule that bore 
Him ; they spread them upon the ground where 
He had to tread. Wherever he dismounted, his 
arrival was held to be a joy and a blessing to that 
house. He stayed chiefly in the villages and at 
the large farms, where He met with an eager 
welcome’”’!! The picture is a very pretty one, 
and resembles the pilgrimages which I have seen 
in Austria of men and women to favourite shrines, 
Our author at this place gives a very enchanting 
picture of the scenery of Galilee, of its lake and 
mountains, its trees and shrubs, its grass and lilies, 
which he supposes the carpenter’s son and his 
attendant fishermen to admire—in much the same | 
way as the boy-poets of this century, who have 
caught the spirit of Rousseau, Scott, and Chateau- 
briand, rave about natural scenery. Full of ideal 
dreams and pastoral visions, our Lord is represented 
as delivering his sermon on the mount—acknow- 
ledged to be perfect, and also the most beautiful 
and instructive of his parables. 

This is Renan’s picture of the First Period. As 
to some points in this description, it is clear that 
they are pure romance. It is instructive to find 
that no Evangelist, no early Christian, says a word 
about the beauty of Christ’s person. I rather think 
that Renan here draws from the Roman Catholic 
painters. As to his riding on a mule, we read of his 
once riding into Jerusalem on an ass, as a symbol 
of his being a king, but a lowly king; but at all 
other times He walked on weary feet over burn- 
ing plain and rugged mountain. As to his ad- 
miration of natural scenery, it is obvious that He 
did love and appreciate his Father’s workmanship, 
—the grass and the lilies, and the fowls of the air ; 
but it was with a far loftier feeling than the 
Frenchman gives Him credit for; and there is 
really no reason to believe that Peter and Andrew, 
Philip and Thomas, did ever break forth into 
ecstasies about flowers like youths of the nine- 
teenth century, or were anything more than plain 
and earnest fishermen, striving to earn an honest 
livelihood on their lake, and seeking withal to know 
what is true about God and right in duty. And 
then that sermon, acknowledged to be so perfect 
that none but Jesus could have uttered it, how did 
it come that a Galilean peasant could utter it? 
Whence that morality, pure, it is acknowledged, 
beyond all displayed to us before or since? I 
believe that He who expounded it must have been 
taught of God. 

That morality is not only pure and etherial, as 
Renan allows; it is profound, penetrating, and soul- 
searching in a way which our clever critic cannot 
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estimate: It is certainly very different from the 
light, airy sentiment which is painted and recom- 
mended in our modern romances, French and 
British. It is different in its whole spirit from the 
narrow self-righteous ceremonial of the Pharisees, 
who busied themselves with laying down regula- 
tions ae to the tithing of mint, anise, and cumin, 
and as to the washing of pots and vessels. It is 
equally removed by its spirit of love and self- 
sacrifice above that of the proud old Pagan philo- 
sophers of Greece or Rome, or that of the modern 
self-sufficient rationalist. It presupposes that man 
is a sinner : it sets before him a high ideal of purity 
and love, and points out a way of reaching it by 
grace; and it recommends the graces of faith in 
God, repentance, humility, and charity. 

It can be farther shown, that while He was from 
the beginning a moralist, He was from the first 
more than a moralist. It was not in the progress 
of events that the idea occurred to Him of setting 
up a kingdom : He intended all along to doso. It 
was not, as He met with keen opposition at 
| Jerusalem, that He contemplated persecution: He 

foresaw it from the commencement of his public 
| ministry. All this can be established by passages 
| sanctioned by Renan as belonging to the earliest 
| part of our Lord’s ministry. 

In proving this, I will not insist on the intimation 
of Jesus contemplating a great work at the age of 
twelve, “I must be about my Father’s business” 
(Luke ii. 49); for the critic, while he quotes the 
passage, is not sure about our Lord’s younger years. 
Neither will I dwell on his being consecrated to his 
work by baptism, as our author is not very willing 
to give his adhesion to all that is said about John 
baptizing Jesus, for he sees it implies the super- 
natural—the heavens opened, the dove descending, 
and the Father approving. But I ask what 
meaneth the temptation which preceded our 
Lord’s preaching and ministry? Recorded by the 
three first Evangelists, reported by Mark who is 
said to be so accurate as to facts, Renan acknow- 
ledges that there must be reality in it. And mark 
that it comes in not at the close of his ministry, 
when his spirit was supposed to be chafed by 
opposition, but at the commencement: showing that 
there was already a cloud over his spirit, and 
denoting that thunders would speedily burst. 
Then let us listen to our Lord’s first sermon. It is 
not of that light romantic character which we 
might expect from Renan’s theory. The subject 
of it is given in Matt. iv. 17: ‘‘ Repent: for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand;” in which two 
great truths are brought out: one, that there was a 
kingdom at hand ; and the other, that men were to 
enter it by repentance. The account is fuller in 
Mark i. 14, 15: ‘‘ Jesus came into Galilee, preach- 
ing the gospel of the kingdom of God, and saying, 
The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at 
hand: repent ye, and believe the gospel: ” where 
it should be marked that our Lord connects the 
ps he was to set up with the predictions of the 











prophets, the fulfilment of which is said to be at 
hand ; that the coming kingdom is twice mentioned ; 
that the Gospel is said to be about that kingdom ; 
and that repentance is the proper preparation for it. 

Let us turn now to the sermon on the mount so 
much lauded. The first beatitude is one suited to 
sinners (Matt. v. 3): ‘‘Blessed are the poor in 
spirit.” The second implies that men are sinners 
(ver. 4): ‘‘ Blessed are they that mourn.” Thereisa 
distinct apprehension of persecution coming, and an 
admonition to prepare for it (ver. 11, 12): ‘* Blessed 
are ye, when men shall revile you, and persecute 
you, and shall say all manner of evil against you 
falsely. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad, for great is 
your reward in heaven: for so persecuted they the 
prophets that were before you.” A kingdom is 
everywhere kept befere our view, and the disciples 
were taught to pray ‘‘ Thy kingdom come.” Those 
who use the Lord’s Prayer are assumed to be sinners, 
to be weak and liable to temptation, and exposed to 
the assaults of the Evil One. Matt. vi. 12: ‘ And 
forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. And 
lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from the 
Evil One.” The difficulties of the Christian course 
are clearly announced (Matt. vii. 14): ‘‘ Strait is the 
gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth to life, 
and few there be that find it.” I quote these utter- 
ances (and others to the same effect might be added) 
because it is acknowledged that they were delivered 
in the First Period, when it is supposed that He was 
so light and hopeful, and his whole prospect glad- 
dened with sunshine. It should be frankly ad- 
mitted that Jesus developed his plans gradually, 
as they had been ordained in the counsels of heaven, 
and according as men were able to bear them. But 
he had in Him all along what he afterwards became, 
just as the tree is in the seed, as the oak is in the 
acorn. His course was one from first to last ; along 
one road to one goal; beginning with his baptism 
and temptation, and ending with his crucifixion and 
ascension. 

Second Period.—In this period Jesus comes into 
closer connection with John, is seized with a revo- 
lutionary ardour, and purposes to set up a kingdom. 
Though not descended from David, he allows it to 
be thought that he is. He never goes so far as to 
make himself equal with God; but he identifies 
Himself with God, and reckons Himself the Messiah. 
The kingdom which He contemplates is not to be a 
political one, established by a rebellion against the 
Roman government. It is an ideal, that is, a 
visionary one, with no magistrate and no private 
property, and is to appear immediately. In order 
to bring it in He ordains apostles, and sends them 
out to preach and proclaim the new reign. Mean- 
while He allows his ardent followers and the super- 
stitious multitude to imagine that He heals diseases 
by a miraculous power, which He did not possess. 
Such was his aim and his work during the middle 
portion of his ministry, in which, according to our 
author, we have his enthusiasm kindled into a 
nobler flame, and his contemplated ends enlarged, 
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but in which also we have the commencement of 
deflections from the pure morality of his early 
career, and of that accommodation to circum- 
stances which led to positive artifice in the Third 
Period. If Jesus had died before this stage of his 
existence, He would not have been heard of beyond 
a small district of Galilee or after his own age; but 
He would have been purer and more faultless. 

It is easy from the materials which the critic 
allows to scatter this vision. We have seen that 
from the very first our Lord meant to set up a 
kingdom. As his public ministry advances the 
plan is developed more fully ; but it is in the end 
merely the filling of what had been described in 
outline from the beginning. The kingdom is ob- 
viously a spiritual one. But there was never a 
purpose to set aside the temporal power. He re- 
fused to interfere in matters of civil government, 
saying, when he was called to decide in a legal 
dispute (Luke xii. 14), ‘Who made me a judge or 
a divider over you?” He wrought a miracle in 
order to pay tribute, and laid down the important 
principle (Matt. xxii. 21), ‘‘ Render unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the things 
that are God’s.” Here we have a clear and ad- 
mirable enunciation of his doctrine, both as to the 
kingdoms of this world and his own kingdom, 
subsisting together and alongside, each having a 
place and a sphere, namely, that in temporal things 
tribute, honour, and obedience are to rendered to 


Cesar the civil governor, while in spiritual things 
the heart, conscience, and worship are to be re- 
served for God. 

Our Lord clearly announces that his kingdom is 


to be a spiritual one. And here I will not insist on 
John iii. 3, where he says we must be born again 
in order to enter the kingdom ; for Renan is not sure 
about the passage, though it is consonant with the 
whole teaching of our Lord. The critic acknow- 
ledges that Matthew may be implicitly trusted as 
to our Lord’s discourses, Let us turn to Matt. xiii., 
where we find a full account by Jesus of the nature 
of his kingdom. We see how the kingdom is to be 
established and men brought into it (ver. 3) by the 
scattering of the seed of the Word; and we 
should observe how it is declared that a large body 
of mankind are not prepared to receive that seed 
because their hearts are impenetrable as the beaten 
wayside, or thin as gravelly places, or choked up as 
with thorns. Again, this kingdom is to be the 
result of a long process and of growth, and is to be 
so far a mixed kingdom for (ver. 24) it is likened to 
aman sowing good seed while the enemy sows tares, 
and both grow together till the harvest. In ver. 47, 
it is represented as a net which gathers all kinds 
of fishes, which shows that our Lord saw that in 
the visible Church the evil was to come in with the 
good, and that his views and expectations were 
never of that ideal utopian character which the 
Frenchman supposes them to have been. The 
same lesson is taught by the comparison of the 
kingdom (ver. 31) to a grain of mustard-seed, and 





(ver. 33) toleaven. Fortunately our author acknow- 
ledges the parables to be genuine ; the disciples had 
not genius to fashion them, and they are too consistent 
to be made up of legends. The whole of Luke xv. 
is sanctioned by our sceptic, and we see from it who 
were to be members of Christ’s kingdom; (ver. 5) 
the lost sheep brought back on the shoulders of the 
shepherd ; (ver. 8) the lost piece of money saved from 
the dust; (ver. 11) the lost son brought back by the 
remembrance of a father’s love to the father’s house. 
The kingdom-was to be a reign of God in men’s 
hearts (Luke xvii. 21), “‘ Neither shall they say Lo 
here! or lo there! for behold the kingdom of God 
is within you.” The whole object of our Lord’s 
mission is described (Luke xix. 10): ‘*The Son of 
man is come to seek and to save that which was 
lost.” Renan quotes twice (Matt. xviii. 3), ‘* Verily 
I say unto you, Except ye be converted, and become 
as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

Third Period.—We approach the view given of 
this period with aversion, it so grates upon our 
feelings. We would shrink from the examination 
of it if we could, but there is no help for it: the 
charges have been brought and we must face them. 
Jesus has been filled with an idea which makes him 
dizzy (p. 318). The idea he finds is not to be 
realised ; and so bitterness and reproach affect his 
heart more and more every day (p. 324); and he 
gives way to feelings of disappointment and sour- 
ness, and in the end he hurries on to his death as a 
sacrifice which he cannot avoid. In order to set up 
his kingdom he must leave Galilee and go up to 
Jerusalem. But there the scenery is so sterile and 
horrid when compared with the smiling northern 
province that his spirits become oppressed. The 
Jewish doctors cannot appreciate his fine morality 
or his lofty visions, and the people are too indifferent 
to take any notice of him. ‘He must do something 
to make himself known. What is this tobe? He 
must either renounce his mission, or become a 
worker of miracles (p. 257). And here we have 
excuses offered for the conduct of Jesus which grate 
upon our moral sense, and to which we indignantly 
refuse to listen. Jesus has now to use less pure 
means (p. 92); he has to yield to.opinion and satisfy 
the ideas of the time (pp. 160, 360); at first the 
artifice (oh, how we shrink from the word as applied 
to Jesus) is innocent (p. 162); he allows himself to 
be thought a worker of miracles against his will 
(p. 268). There lives on the back of the Mount of 
Qlives, where it begins to slope from the summit, a 
reputable and loving family the members of which 
have become attached to Jesus. They are anxious 
to further his views and promote his cause. We 
shrink from the thought of giving the account which 
follows, as we would from repeating a scandal 
against a brother or sister, a father or mother. But 
the calumny has been uttered and we must repel it. 
Martha and Mary devise a plan of putting their 
brother Lazarus while yet living into the tomb, and 
Jesus consents to come to the grave and call him 
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forth. When we read this we feel that we must reject 
with scorn all the compliments which Renan has been 
paying to our Lord throughout the volume, when 
he lauds him as so great and pure, as ‘‘the indi- 
vidual who has approached nearest the Divine,” and 
as ‘‘the creator of the eternal religion of morality.” 

But let us pursue the development of the romance 
which has now become so unnatural. The miracle | 
does call the attention of many, but it only irritates 
the Jewish rulers and they conspire to put Jesus to 
death. He has seen for a considerable time that 
he cannot establish his kingdom. He becomes 
bitter in his expressions and fierce in his denuncia- 
tions. He feels that he must prepare for leaving 
this world. He might have avoided death but love 
carries him on (p. 370) and he makes the sacrifice 
expecting some speedy renovation of the world to be 
brought about he knows not how. 

Need I enter upon any elaborate statement to 
show how false the picture, if there be any con- 
sistency in character, any reality in the Gospel 
narratives? It can be established in the first place 
that our Lord did not begin to work miracles at 
this time, but that he habitually performed them 
from the commencement of his public ministry ; we 
have as good evidence of this as of any other inci- 
dent in his history, as we have of his reputed 
miracle at Bethany. The same John tells us 
(chap. ii.) that He began his miracles three years 
before at Cana of Galilee; and Matthew gives 





detailed accounts of many miraculous cures, sich 


~ 


as of the centurion’s servant (chap. viii. 5—13), and 


of the man with the palsy (chap. ix. 2—6). Mark, 
so commended for the accuracy of his narrative of 
facts, tells us (chap. iii. 15) that when He ordained 
the twelve He gave them power to ‘‘heal sick- 
nesses.” 

And as to Jesus being engaged in the alleged 
transaction at Bethany, our better nature sensi- 
tively recoils from it. It is a curious circumstance 
that in the edition of his work prepared for the 
people the author has left out the occurrence. He 
has here felt himself in difficulties. If he entirely 
omit the incident his whole version of our Lord’s 
life loses its credibility, for we have an account of 
the transaction, minute, circumstantial, and con- 
sistent, by John, a professed spectator. And our 
author in his book to the educated gives the event, 
and as he cannot admit it to be miraculous, he 
makes it a deception. But in making it an artifice 
he has made it an inconsistency, an improbability, 
indeed a moral impossibility, seen to be so by every 
man of sense and sure to be so viewed by the 
common people, who may not be in a position to 
judge of abstruse historical questions, but take a 
shrewd and sound view of human character ; and 
so the incident is withdrawn from the view of the 
multitude. But Renan’s version of it is before us, 





and we have to examine it. If Jesus was what the | 
author describes Him, the purest, loftiest, and 
most truthful of men, He could not have done the | 
deed. If He did the deed, He could not have had | 


that lofty consciousness and those high moral aims 
which He is represented as setting continually 
before Him. The critic is here in a dilemma, 
and we leave him exposed on the horn he may 
prefer, to the scorn of all truth-seeking historical 
investigators. The cunning artist has here out- 
witted himself, and has been led to do so by his 
false theory. He makes one represented by him 
as entitled to be called “‘ divine,” act as if he were 
a vulgar juggler or a wandering professor of 
mesmerism. If such an incongruity were exhibited 
on the stage it would be hissed off it; as it is, 
we must hiss it off the stage of history. That one 
who it is acknowledged did such deeds of holiness, 
submitted to such self-sacrifice and sufferings, 
and delivered such lofty discourses, should have 
descended to so low a deception, is monstrous, is 
utterly incredible. I would as soon believe that 
there was not a single honourable merchant or 
trustworthy tradesmau in our country, or a single 
honest man or virtuous woman in our world, I 
would as soon believe that my father never cared 
for me, that my mother never loved me, as that 
one so truthful, and sincere, and loving, should 
have done so hypocritical an act. 

It can be shown that in this third period He is 
unfolding as pure a morality as in the first. Mat- 
thew, who reports the discourses so faithfully, 
represents Him as at this time summing up the law 
in love to God and love to man (chap. xxii. 37—40). 
It is clear that He is developing the plan of his 
work, which had been all along before his mind. 
He is still contemplating the establishment of a 
kingdom, and the very same kingdom. This is 
brought out in the parable reported by Matthew, 
xxv. 14—30, in which the master distributes talents 
among his servants, and departs with the assurance 
that he will return. The new kingdom is to be 
established in consequence of the death of the Son 
(Matt. xxi. 33; Mark xii. 1—12). He had been 
announcing his death for a considerable time (Mark 
ix. 31): ‘‘For He taught his disciples and said 
unto them, The Son of Man is delivered into the 
hands of men, and they shall kill Him, and after 
that He is killed He shall rise the third day.” He 
brings out clearly that it is through his death that 
life is to be imparted to the Church (John xii. 24): 
‘Verily, verily I say unto you, Except a corn of 
wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone ; 
but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” The 
death is an atonement for sin, for when He takes 
the cup He says (Matt. xxvi. 28): ‘* For this is my 
blood of the New Testament, which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins.” He gives instruc- 
tions as to the discipline, communion, and prayer to 
be instituted and kept up in the Church when he 
departed. Matt. xviii. 20. ‘‘For where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am 
I in the midst of them.” It is clear that it is the 
same kingdom which was to be entered by repent- 
ance and regeneration, that is to be continued by 
worship and holy fellowship. 
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It may be allowed that Jesus became more special 
in his warnings, first to the Galileans and then to 
the Jews at Jerusalem, as he draws near the close of 
his pilgrimage. But there is no trace of bitterness 
|| or disappointment. The darkness, no doubt, is be- 
|| coming denser, but the eclipse had begun at the 
commencement of his atoning work. And he con- 
| tinues as loving, as tender, as full of sympathy as He 
|| ever was. Nay, have we not all felt as if the pro- 
| spect of his death and of his parting with his dis- 
| ciples, imparts an additional pathos to these heart- 
‘| utterances of our Lord? The sun looks larger, 
|| and glows upon us with a greater splendour as he 

sets. The plant sends forth a greater richness of 
|| odour by being crushed. The fragrance is poured 
forth in richer effusion from the alabaster box 
when it is broken. Certain it is that some of 
the tenderest incidents in our Lord’s life occur 
towards its close. It was at the period when 
He is supposed to have been soured, it was when 
He had left Galilee for the last time, and was 
setting his face steadfastly towards Jerusalem, 
that He rebuked the disciples, when they were 
for calling down fire from heaven (Luke ix. 55). 
It was at this time that He took little children in 
his arms, when the disciples would have driven 
them away, saying, of such is the kingdom of 
heaven (Matt. xix. 14). It was in one of his last 





visits to Jerusalem that He looked so complacently 
upon the poor widow casting her mite into the 
treasury (Mark xii. 42). It was as He hung upon 
the Cross that turning to Mary He said: ‘‘ Woman, 
behold thy son ;” and turning to John He said: 
‘* Behold thy mother.” I know that our critic has 
cast doubts on this incident, but very fruitlessly. 
A great living historian has argued that certain | 
letters must be genuine, for, ou the supposition | 
that they are fictitious, they must have been 
written by a Shakspere. The argument is not | 
altogether conclusive, for they might have been 
written by one with a genius like that of our great 
poet. Now we here argue in the same way, but 
our argument is conclusive: for none but the 
highest poet could have conceived such an inci- 
dent; and the Evangelists, however highly ele- 
vated spiritually, had not the skill of our un- 
matched dramatist. The same may be said of the 
comfortable assurances given by our Lord to the 
thief on the Cross: *‘To-day thou shalt be with 
me in Paradise;” and of his dying prayer: 
‘*Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” This petition, and the confiding ex- 
pression, ‘‘Into thy hands I commend my spirit,” 
were the fitting close of a life devoted to the re- 
demption of man and the manifestation of the 
Divine glory. 
J. M°COSH. 





A YEAR AT 


THE SHORE. 


By PHILIP HENRY GOSSE, F.R.S. 


XII.—DECEMBER. 


DercEMBER is here, with its short days, its feeble 
watery sunshine, its frequent gloom and mist, its 
hanging leaden skies ; in short, as the poet describes 
it, — 

“ Sullen and sad, with all his rising train, 
Vapours and clouds and storms.” 


Yet even now we may find a few bright days, 
when Nature abroad looks inviting, and when an 
hour’s marine research will prove neither unpleasant 
nor unsuccessful, 

On such a noon, then, we hie down to some or 
other of those ledges which have so often already 
yielded their treasures to our search, and begin our 
wonted labours at, turning over the heavy angular 
masses. We soon find attached to the under sur- 
faces of these what seem to be irregular blobs 
of coloured jelly of somewhat firm consistence. 
Some appear as flattish shapeless drops, but others 
take more elevated forms, like sacks set on end, and 
usually displaying two mouths, One of these is of 
a pellucid yellowish green, or olive hue, with a 
cloudy spot of rich orange in the interior. A slight 
shrinking from the touch, a yet closer contraction 
of the projecting points, is the only token of life 
that we can discern in it now, but if we place it in 
an aguarium,—not forcibly removing it from its 





attachment, but lifting the shell or stone on which 
it rests; or, if this be too large, detaching the 
fragment with a chisel—and allow it to remain a 
few hours undisturbed, we shall see evidences of a 
vitality, indubitable if not very active. 

The whole creature is now much plumper and 
more pellucid ; it stands up boldly from its base on 
the stone; its upper portion is much lengthened, 
and the two wart-like eminences have become two 
short tubes with gaping extremities, appearing as 
if they had been soldered together side by side, of 
which the one is considerably higher than the 
other.* 

We have before us one of the Tunicata, an order 
of molluscous animals which are closely allied to 
the Conchifera or bivalves, but somewhat lower in 
the scale than they. It has no shell; that is to 
say, lime is not deposited in the outer investment, 
so as to give it the hard, rigid, solid texture of 
shell; but the internal organs, which are essentially 
similar to those of an Oyster or a Sand-gaper, are 
enclosed in a tough leathery coat, known as the 





* Ascidia ——(?); perhaps A. prunum; but much 
uncertainty rests on the names of the Tunicata. The 
species is i in Plate XXXIV. : two specimens 
on the right hand. 
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test, which is in fact a closed shell destitute of lime. 
The eminent physiologist, John Hunter, who had 
dissected some of these homely Squirters, as they 
are familiarly called, recognised, with his wonted 
) acumen, the structural similarity of their leathery 
| envelopes to the stony shells of the lower bivalves ; 
| and, associating them in a group, called them 
| **soft-shells.” The naturalness of this group, since 
called T'unicata by Lamarck, has been recognised 
by modern zoologists. 
| If we watch our Ascidia for a few minutes, we 
| perceive that at irregular intervals one or both of 
the gaping orifices are suddenly closed and con- 
tracted, commonly both at the same instant. They 
are, however, soon opened again; and we may dis- 





cern, especially if the specimen is in a glass vessel, 
and we watch it by the aid of a lens, with the light 
of a window at its back, that a current of the sur- 
rounding water flows from all sides to the taller 
orifice, and pours down its tube, while occasionally 
we see the ejection of a stream from the orifice of 
the shorter tube. Thus we have here a receiving 
and a discharging tube, the exact representatives of 
the two siphons in such bivalves as Pholas, Venus, 
&c. The former leads down into a capacious sac iu 
the interior, the walls of which constitute the 
breathing apparatus. The inner surface is marked 
by regular parallel ridges which run in a horizontal 
direction; and these are again connected by vertical 





ridges at right angles, very numerous, inclosing 4 
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vast number of oval compartments. The sides of 
these are richly ciliated, and if the whole apparatus 
be carefully dissected out, and laid upon the stage 
of the microscope, the course of the ciliary currents 
may be distinctly seen, continuing with unabated 
vigour and with unfaltering precision for a long 
time after the severance of the organ from the 
body of the animal. But all this is seen to most 
advantage, if we select one of the smaller species, 
which are brilliantly transparent, such as one which 
grows in groups of elegant tall vases, about an inch 
in height, around the edges of our rocky pools,* or 
a tiny thing which forms a little heap of trans- 
parent globules, like pin’s heads, attached to sea- 
weeds.+ In either of these, placed in a stage- 
trough of sea-water, we can watch at leisure the 





* Clavelina lepadiformis. 

+ Perophora Listeri., For magnified figures of these 
animals the reader is referred to my ‘‘ Tenby,”’ plate v., 
and ‘‘ Devonshire Coast,” plate xv. 





— — 
Plate XXXIV. 


(Engraved by J. Swain. 


performance of the various vital functions in 
healthy action. 

In the tiny pin-head of clear jelly, the microscope 
displays the branchial sac hanging free in the cavity, 
like a curtain of muslin. The oval cavities divided 
off by the rectangular ridges are about forty in 
number, around each of which the ciliary waves 
incessantly roll, as running spots of black. It is 
a very charmipg spectacle to see so many oblong 
figures set symmetrically, all furnished on their 
inner surface with what look like the cogs or teeth 
of a mill-wheel, dark and distinct, running round 
and round with an even, moderately rapid, ceaseless 
course. These black, well-defined, tooth-like specks 
are merely an optical effect ; they do not represent 
any actual objects, but only the waves which the 
cilia make: the cilia themselves being hairs, so fine 





as to be defined only with high powers. Occa- 


| sionally we see one or other of the ovals suddenly 


cease its movement, while the rest go on; and now 
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and then the whole are arrested simultaneously, 
and presently all start off again together, with a 
very pleasing effect, as if we were looking at the 
wheels of a very perfect and complex piece of 
machinery. These phenomena appear to indicate 
that the movements are under the control of the 
animal’s will, capable of being suspended or con- 
tinued, wholly, or in any degree, at pleasure ; 
which is not the case in the higher animals. 

The action of the heart in these transparent 
creatures is equally visible. Below the muslin 
curtain with its living chambers, down at the 
very bottom of the body-cavity, there is a trans- 
parent sac of membrane, which takes the appear- 
ance of a long bag, pointed at each end, but not 
closed, and strangely twisted on its long axis, so as 
to make three turns. This is the heart ; and within 
it are seen many colourless globules, floating freely 
in a clear fluid, which answers to the blood. This 
circulates throughout the system in the following 
manner. We see a spasmodic contraction at one 
end of the bag, which drives forward the globules 
contained there; the contraction in an instant 
passes onward along the three twists of the vessel, 
the part behind expanding immediately as the 
movement passes on, and the globules are forcibly 
expelled through the narrow but open extremity. 
Meanwhile the free globules surrounding the com- 
mencing end have rushed in as soon as that part 
resumed its usual width, and are in their turn 
driven forward by the periodic»repetition of the 
pulsation. The fluid, with its globules thus put in 
motion, is thus driven along through the interstices 
of the various organs of the body, not through a 
system of closed blood-vessels, some finding -their 
way &long the transverse lines that separate the 
rows of gill- , until they sooner or later arrive 
at the point where they entered the heart, to take 
the samé course over again. 

As in the kindred forms of animal life, the same 
orifice, the same cilia, the same currents are sub- 
servient to breathing and to the reception of food ; 
the stomach digesting the microscopic animalcules 
which are poured with the entering stream through 
the receiving siphon. At some distance within the 
interior of this orifice there are a series of thread- 
shaped tentacles, affixed in a ring, which we may 
suppose to exercise some kind of superintendence, 
by touch or other perception, over the atoms which 
indiscriminately enter upon the stream, accepting 
or rejecting. Probably it is in the @xercise of the 
latter discretion that those irregular regurgita- 
tions of the current take place, accompanied by a 
momentary closing of the mouth, that we fre- 
quently notice. 

Still further ancillary to the protection of the 
stomach from the intrusion of inimical matters, we 
may safely suppose certain eye-like specks which 
are placed at the very vestibule. In the larger 
species, as this red-clouded green Squirter, there 
are seated in special fissures at the very margin 
of the expanded siphon-orifices, red dots,—eight 





around the receiving, six around the ejecting, 
siphon. Each dot seems ascertained to be an 
eye of very rudimentary structure, seated on a 
mass of orange pigment. We should probably do 
wrong if we attributed any higher vision to these 
organs than a low degree of sensibility to the 
general stimulus of the light. 

Some species have the orifices of the siphons four- 
cornered, whereas the sort I have been describing 
have them circular; there are differences also in 
the breathing sac, which in the square-mouthed 
species is folded lengthwise, while in the round- 
mouthed it is plain. Hence the former have been 
separated from the Ascidie, as a distinct genus, 
named Oynthia ; both including a large nuthber of 
species. 

We have a pretty attractive little Cynthia in our 
dredging,—the Currant Squirter.* It is not un- 
common in deep water off this coast, and in Wey- 
mouth Bay ; frequently occurring in family groups 


crowded together on old shells. Generally there is 


one of superior dimensions to the rest, the venerable 
parent of the eglony ; and surrounding bim, others 
of varying size, and doubtless age, down to very 
minute ififants. The full size is about that of half 
a small cherry ; but it is‘more usual to see them 
not exceeding that of half a red currant. . These 
comparisons will also give a fair idea of their shape 
and colour, especially in a state of contraction, as 
when lifted from the water: for they are little 
hemispheres of a brilliant, scarcely pellucid, crimson 
hue, seated on the shell by the whole broad base. 
Under water,-and at ease, the form becomes more 
conical, rising into a point; whence, in full expan- 
sion, the two siphons protrude, slightly divergent, 
and the one a little superior to the other, each 
opening by a distinctly quadrangular orifice. 
Contrasting with this neat aud pretty little family, 
we have here another species of the genus, —the 
Four-angled Squirter.+ You would hardly suppose 
this to be an animal at all, if uninitiated ; but might 
readily pass it over as a rude stone, or a bit of wood 
roughly bruised and worn by the waves beating 
it among the rocks, so uncouth and coarse and 
shapeless it is, It forms a great mass, some two 
inches high, rudely four-sided, of a dull yellowish- 
olive hue, rising, into two blunt eminences, which 
individually retain the quadrangular shape, and in 
activity open by symmetrically quadrangular ori- 
fices. It is a sluggish, unattractive lump of flesh, 
somewhat between leather and jelly in texture, 
coarsely pellucid, but not transparent, and its ex- 
terior is usually distinguished by various extraneous 
matters imbedded in the test, as well as by forests 
of tangled zoophytes which creep over it and root 
in it as on the rock. The surface itself, moreover, 





* Cynilia grossularia; of which a group is depicted in 
Plate XXXIV., seated on an oid cockle valve, to the right 
of the foreground. 

+ Cynthia quadra 
ground of Plate XXXIV., rising above the cockle shell 
which supports the Currants. 


ularis, represented in the back- 
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is much corrugated by an irregular network of de- 
pressions, marking off angular warty areas. 

On the other hand, the little Currant is a pleasing 
| inhabitant of the aquarium. Of manners, to be 
sure, it has not much, good or bad, but the form 
| and colour are agreeable ; as is also the effect pro- 
| duced by the grouping of the brilliant drops of 
| jelly. Little of change takes place, beyond the 
| occasional contraction and re-protrusion of the ori- 
| fices ; but sometimes you may see, as I have seen, 
| at certain times, the laying of eggs by this species, 
which is an interesting phenomenon. These are 
perfectly globular, about the size of small shot or 
pins’ heads, of a rich scarlet-crimson hue: they are 
deposited iu a singular manner. The oviduct does 
not extend to the exterior of the body, but dis- 
charges the eggs into a large cavity formed by the 
mouth, of which the discharging siphon is the outlet. 
From this orifice, then, they are expelled, shot out 
perpendicularly with considerable force, so that they 
describe arched courses through the water like 
bombs shot from a mortar, rising to a height ten 
times that of the animal. I have observed a dozen 
or more eggs thus discharged in quick succession, 
which then fall to the bottom around the parent, 
destined to constitute one of those family groups in 
which we usually find the species. 

The young escapes from the egg in a form as 
unlike the parent as can be imagined. It is a flat 
ovate body with a long fiat tail, altqgether pre- 
senting a curious resemblance to the tadpole of a 
frog. In this condition I have found the larva of 
the Clavelina, and have followed it to the develop- 
ment of the Ascidia form. By means of the rapid 
vibrations of the powerful tail, the little tadpole 
swims for short distances through the water, with 
more effort than effect. After a while, it rests ; 
swims-again, and again rests; till at last it moves 
no more. A coloured eye-speck is visible on the 
surface, destined to be absorbed ; the tail is begin- 
ning to disappear (in some cases it is separated by 
a spontaneous constriction at its junction with the 
body, in others it appears to be gradually absorbed) ; 
one or more warts are seen budding from the oppo- 
site extremity of the body. These last secrete a 
cement by which the animal is finally attached to 
its support,—shell, stone, or sea-weed, either grow- 
ing out into creeping and adherent root-threads, or 
enlarging into a broad base, from which the body 
begins to grow upward. After a while the two 
orifices are formed; first within, on the mantle, 
before the exterior test is pierced; then the in- 
ternal organs,—the gill-sac, and the pulsating heart 
—if it be one of the transparent species, become 
recognisable; the single eye-speck, a temporary 
organ, pales and disappears; and the permanent 
circles of visual organs are formed around the sipho- 
nal orifices. . And thus the Ascidian is developed. 

The genera Ascidia and Cynthia consist of isolated 
distinct individuals; the Clavelina and the Pero- 
phora exist in the form of groups, composed of dis- 
tinct individuals associated by a common branching 





root-thread, whence they irregularly bud forth. 
There are, however, other genera, in which the 
compound life is more pruminently manifest, the 
individual being recognisable only by carefully dis- 
secting it out from the common mass. To this form 
belong many gelatinous masses which occur on our 
rocky coasts; oae in particular,* conspicuous for 
its rich scarlet and orange colours, which forms 
irregular pear-shaped lumps, that hang from low- 
lying ledges, and which look not unlike straw- 
berries. This is extremely abundant. More attrac- 
tive still are the Botrylli,+ which doubtless many 
persons have gazed on with admiration, wondering 
what they can be,—animal, vegetable, or what. ||. 
They look as if small quantities of jelly had been 
spilt, sometimes on a stone, sometimes on the broad | 
leaf of a tangle, sometimes on a shrubby sea-weed, 
entangling the twigs and leaves in the gelatinous 
mass. When we look closely at such an object, we 
see that it is studded with little starry systems of 
oblong specks, of some bright colour contrasting 
with the ground-tint ;—perhaps the stars are bright 
orange on a warm brown, or pale straw-colour on a 
chocolate ground, or green on an iron-grey. The | 
stars vary in outline, often being angular, often 
oval, or circular: they vary, too, in dimensions, and 
in number-of the constituent specks ; some may be 
a sixth of an inch in diameter, and contain a dozen 
or more; others may be less than half that size, and 
have no more than two or three; or even a single | 
speck may be seen here and there, which has not 
yet begun to develop the starry form. 

Each bright speck in these radiating star-like 
systems is an animal essentially of the Ascidian form, 
with these peculiarities. All have budded from one 
primary individual, which was produced, as a tiny 
tadpole, from un egg: the manner and direction in 
which ‘the buds were put forth determining the 
starry arrangement. There is a common gelatinous 
envelope, in which the wiole are imbedded, and 
which ever extends as the individuals and systems 
multiply, and which seems to have the power of | 
developing isolated individuals which have not 
budded in the ordinary way, but which then pro- 
duce others by budding, and so become the com- 
mencing points of other systems. In each indi. 
vidual the siphonal orifices are remote from each 
other, the receiving one being placed on the circum- 
ference of the ring or system, while the ejecting one 
is placed at the opposite end, opening, in common 
with the discharging siphons of all of that system, 
into a central main orifice, which rises out of the 
level with a circular rim, and forms the dark centre 
of the system. 

In the open ocean there are forms of J'unicata 
which are not attached, but swim freely; and, what 
is surprising, even compound forms are thus found, 
progressing by a combined action. One of the most 





* Amerecium proliferum. ; 
+ Two familiar kinds of Botryl/us are represented in 


Plate XXXV.; of which I cannot with certainty indicate 
the specific names. 
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curious is the genus Pyrosoma, which consists of 


long-bodied Ascidians, so united in rings as to con- 
stitute a long, free cylindrical tube, closed at one 
end and open at the other. By the rhythmical con- 
tractions and dilatations of the multitude, this great 
cylinder slowly swims through the open sea. But 
the most interesting circumstance in its history is 
that it is intensely luminous, lighting up the mid- 
night ocean with flashes of vivid light, or seen 
gliding through the dark water like glowing sticks 
of fire. 
| haps with a little exaggeration. 

Let us come back from the wide world of waters, 
with its nightly illuminations, and its other ten 





So it is described by some voyagers, per- | 


thousand marvels, to our own homely and quiet 
beach. A tribe of existences is awaiting our notice, 
which we have as yet neglected; which yet we 
cannot fail to observe whenever we peep beneath 
these boulders, and look at these rocky ledges just || 
left exposed by the lowest retiring tides. They are | 
the Sponges; the most debateable forms of life, | 
long denied a right to stand in the animal ranks at. | 
all, and even still admitted there doubtingly and 
grudgingly by some excellent naturalists. Yet | 
such they certainly are, established beyond reason- 
able controversy as true and proper examples of | 
animal life, and therefore having a rightful claim to | 


| be painted and described in this series of essays. 
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However, as they are the lowest, so shall they be 
the last ; for, with a few notes on some of our spe- 
cies, I shall dismiss my kind and courteous readers. 

The inferior surface of this huge slab of lime- 
stone, supported at one end by a boulder, while the 
other end is imbedded in the mud or concealed by 
the smaller fragments that are thrown in confusion 
around, is densely studded with organisms. With 
some of the smaller sea-weeds, chiefly of the fila- 
mentous kinds, as Cladophora, Conferva, some of 
the minuter Callithamnia, &c., the majority of the 
forms that crowd and cover the rock so densely are 
animals, and indeed there are large areas where 
the animate forms struggle so perseveringly for 
standing-room, that not a filament or frond of 
vegetation can be seen, and you could not thrust 
the point of a penknife down to the rock in any 
spot without wounding some or other of the 
incrusting creatures. Polyzoa are here, chiefly of 
the tufted species; Hydrozoa, too, hang down ; 
Anemones, but not in abundance, may be seen ; 





Plate XXXV. 


Saxicave push their crimson siphons through here | 
and there; Botrylli are spread in patches, and | 
Amerecia are suspended like a plentiful crop of | 
tempting strawberries ; but Sponges constitute the | 
staple of the crop ; it is a veritable field of Sponge. 
One of the first to catch the eye, by its gorgeous | 
colour, is a rather thin, soft, spreading patch, of the 
richest vermilion hue.* It is of close substance, | 
the surface covered° with shallow irregular sinuous | 
channels and minute orifices. It rarely exceeds an | 
inch in diameter, but throws out slender clinging | 
processes to some length. The flesh isdense. Under | 
the microscope it contains three-rayed spicula, which | 
are for the most part somewhat blunt, but some | 
are very sharp. After death it rapidly loses its 
brilliant hue, and dries of a dull oak-brown. 
Another occurs in the form of low irregular 
spreading patches of a greyish black, very smooth ; 
and shiny, more plump than the former, and a | 





* Grantia coriacea. 
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little larger.* There are no visible orifices on the 
surface. The substance is yellowish grey, compact, 
with a distinct demarcation from the thin~ black 
| tough skin. The spicula of the flesh have three 
rays in one plane, and one standing up from it ; 
'| very stout, sharp-pointed, with a distinct canal 
|| running through the centre of each ray of the 
larger ones. There are a few rods abruptly hooked 
| at the tip; a few very long straight and slender, 
| with pin-like heads ; and a few simple needles, long, 
| slender, pointed at one or at both ends. 

Some largish rounded masses occur, several 
| inches in diameter, and rising to a thickness of 
three-fourths of an inch.+ The surface is undulate, 


the summits slightly ridged, covered with shallow 
sinuous channels having sharp edges, not very 
confluent: large round mouth-orifices (oscula) 
generally mark the summits of the ridges. The 
colour of this fine species is a deep buff, and its 
appearance is much like that of our Turkey sponge, 
with something of the same feel, but much firmer. 
| The interior is full of channels. The spicula here 
are very varied and interesting, comprising some 
curious and unusual forms. Some, indeed, are 





the letter C, some thicker and more elliptical, 
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others slender and rounder, C. A few take the 
form of the letter §, but having one lobe much 
more developed than the other. Some of the C 
form have both the extremities bifid, and the 
points widely diverging, and some of these have 
the back straight, instead of curved, and these with 
their bifid points, look, when viewed in front, like 
double anchors. All are, as usual, spun out of the 
most brilliant glass. 

Then we have in some abundance a sortt with 
firm cartilaginous walls, about one-eighth of an 
inch thick, standing up to the height of three- 
fourths, with rounded summits, running in ir- 
regular sinuations and convolutions, not unlike the 
cartilage of the human ear, inclosing deep hollows. 
The colour is opaque white, tinged with red, 
probably from the red mud, which is prevalent 
Yere. When cut with a knife this sponge has a 





* Halina Bucklandi. + Ealichondria incrustans. 
} Leuconia nivea, 


Plate XXXVI. 


[Engraved by J. Swain. 


rather abruptly. The following are minute. ‘There | 





simple needles, nearly straight, pointed at one end | 


are a number of rings interrupted at one side, like | 


sharp, crisp, gritty feel, and when a little is | 
crushed between glass plates we distinctly hear a | 


circumstance that it is almost wholly composed of 
great stout three-rayed spicula, solid throughout, 
together with a multitude of excessively slender 
needles, straight, long, pointed at one end; and 
many others as slender, but very short ; no longer, 
indeed, than the thickness of one of the three-rayed.* 

Equally numerous with these, and possessing a 
certain amount of resemblance to them, are some 
| thick, compact, sack-shaped masses, with angular 
| edges and blunt points: sometimes they are flat- 
tened and dilated, like a sack when empty ; some- 
| times rounded, like a sack when full. In the former 
| condition several perfcrations occur along the ter- 
| minal ridge, in the latter there is generally but one. 








* It is possible that these may be fragments of the 
longer needles ; but from their bluntly-pointed ends, and 
general agreement inter se, I do not think so, 








creaking sound. These phenomena depend on the | 
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The colour is white, slightly tinted, just as in the 
preceding. It stands up boldly and stiffly (or 
rather hangs in the natural state) from its rather 
narrow base to the height of about two-thirds of an 
inch, and the flattened specimens are as wide as 
this. It is nearly made up of three-rayed spicula, 
some of large size, but more rather small. A trans- 
verse section shows no obvious arrangement, except 
that of the great central channel, into which the 
points of the spicula project; but a longitudinal 
section shows the spicula built up one on another 
in many courses, so nearly symmetrical that hexa- 
gonal canals are formed, whose axes run transversely 
to the axis of.the sponge; i.e., horizontally. There 
is very little fleshy or gelatinous matter.” 

Again we see a showy species, making soft, 
spongy patches of an orange or red-lead colour, an 
inch or more in diameter, rising into ridges a 
quarter of an inch high, and forming low peaks, 
whose apices are perforate. Its substance con- 
tains simple needles, long, nearly or quite,straight, 
pointed at one.end; these are found in great num- 
bers in close array, the points mostly projecting 
from the surface. Some of them are twice as-thick 
as others. 

Now we notice another peculiar form}:—creeping, 
worm-like massés of orange-yellow or buff hue, soft 
and spongy in texture, which throw up one or more 
free, erect processes, irregularly curved, an inch 
or more long, and about one-eighth thick on an 
average, but frequently swollen and contracted by 
turns. These are not tubular, and the tips are 
rounded. The general surface under a magnifier 
appears slightly channelled. Within we find simple 
needles, long, nearly straight, pointed at both ends, 
moderately numerous, enveloped in much yellow 
granular flesh. 

Then there are some imposing masses of a globose 
form,§ some of which attain a foot or more in 
diameter, though others are not more than an inch. 
The surface is compact and smooth, of a delicate 
purplish-grey hue, with a few minute orifices, each 
surrounded by a small paler area. 

The spicula in this noble species are various :— 
simple rods, straight, thick, long, slightly spindle- 
shaped, blunt at both ends, with a linear axis; 
three-rayed, large, stout, very unequal angled, 
without any central channel; a number of very 
small five and six-rayed stars, the rays projecting 
They are set in a dense yellow 
gelatinous flesh, in which we may at all times dis- 
cover many gemmules, or eggs; the smaller (or 
younger) are nearly round, bristling with points in 


* Leuconia Gossei (Bowerbank MS.). 
+ Hymeniacidon caruncula. {~ Hymeniacidon albescens. 
§ Pachymatisma Johnstoni. 





all directions, like sea-urchins, changing as they 
grow larger to a more oval form, beset with rounded 
warts instead of points. These are discharged, 
when mature, with the currents of water, through 
the orifices, and find their way to some suitable | 
spot, where they develop themselves into the parent 
form. 

Finally, here is a sort* whose colour is a pale 
Indian-red; occurring in masses which take the 
form of thick, plump bands, about half an inch in 
width, but alternately swelling and contracting, | 
which creep over the rock, meeting and uniting, 
and then separating, so as to leave hollow open 
interstices, which, however, in some specimens are 
gradually filled up. The swellings form pointed 
hillocks, the apices of which are pierced with from 
one to three orifices. Irregular shallow channels 


cover the hillocks, and converge to the apices. It 
contains simple needles, slender, straight (or slightly 
curved), pointed at each end, not very numerous, 
thickly invested with granular flesh. This sponge 
shrivels much and becomes shapeless in drying, but 
changes little in colour. 


It is abundant. + 





Thus the praise of the all-glorious God lies latent 
in all his creatures, whether man educe it or not. 
Too often when we observe the wondrous variety, 
the incomparable delicacy, elegance, beauty, the 
transcendent fitness and perfection of every organ 
and structure, we are more occupied with our own 
pleasure or our own glory than with the praise of 
God. Our own pleasure in acquiring new know- 
ledge, or in admiring unexpected beauties; our own 
glory in opening up new stores of science ;—these 
are our motives to study, and we withhold or feebly 
and grudgingly give, to the Blessed Creator and 
Fashioner, the honour,.of which every atom, every 
combination, every exquisite contrivance, is elo- 
quently discoursing to us the while. Forgive, O 
Thou who hast created all things, and for whose 
pleasure they are and were created, that we so 
often touch with irreverent hand Thy glorious 
works ; that we so often walk with silent tongues 
on this holy ground ! 





* Microciona carnosa. 

+ Plate XXXVI. is devoted to the above ies of 
Sponges. Beginning from the upper right corner, we have 
Halichondria panicea, greenish yellow, with perforated 
hillocks: it occurs also in other parts of the picture. The 
scarlet one next below is Grantia coriacea. The black 
one to the right is Halina Bucklandi. The plump buff 
one under the searlet is Halichondria inerustans. low 
this is the contorted Leuconia nivea. Then follows, below, 
and a little to the left, Hymentacidon carunc low 
this are two specimens of Leuconia Gossei, and on the 
left, yellow, with a slender serpent-like projection, Hy- 
meniacidon albescens. Behind this is the grey globular 
Pachymatisma Johnstoni, and below to the left, the pale 
red Microciona carnosa. 





Note.—‘“* THREE CUPS OF COLD WATER.” 


The story of Ka’ab in this 


poem was said to have been taken 


from the collection of Arab proverbs by Erpenius. It is actually found in the “ Arabum Philosophia Popularis” of 


Rootgaardt, edited by Kallius (p. 55). 


he mistake arose from the writer’s having been looking over six or seven such 


collections of translations from Arab writers, and trusting, while in the country, to a memory which in this instance 
played him false. He trusts that no reader of Goop Woxps has been inconvenienced by the false reference. 
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